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It  is  aaid  that  dialects  are  disappearing,  that  railways,  tele- 
graphB,  machinery,  and  steam  will  soon  sweep  clean  out  of 
the  land  the  last  trace  of  Briton,  Saxon,  and  Dane.  This 
statement,  though  highly  coloured,  has  much  truth  in  it,  if 
these  traces  are  to  be  looked  for  only  in  distinct  forms  of 
speech,  and  in  artihaic  words :  but  even  in  these  respects, 
the  practical  effect  of  modem  improvements  and  the  ad- 
vance of  science  are  far  leas  than  it  is  usually  believed 
by  those  who  write  about  them,  but  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  is  confined  for  the  moet  part  to  what 
others  have  written.  This  must  necessarily  bo  the  case: 
practical  information  is  hard  to  get,  except  by  those  who 
are  actually  living  amongst  tlie  people  and  with  whom 
they  feel  at  home.  The  peasontry,  who  are  tlie  true  re- 
positories of  verbal  treasures,  are  shy,  and  not  easily  drawn 
out  by  any  one  they  look  upon  as  a  jin-l-muii.^  Any  at- 
tempt from  a  stranger,  or  even  the  paa'sn  (unless  he  mixes 
much  with  them),  to  extract  information  from  a  real  native,  is 


the  Anjieudil,  where  nlio  e'try  vowel  HQii  diphllioiigal  soimd  in  the  dinloct  ia 
fllllf  illiutralod  bf  elunfied  UbIb  of  vords  preceded  by  rcmuks. 
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at  once  to  cause  Hodge  to  become  like  his  namesake,  and  to 
effectually  shut  himself  up  in  an  impenetrable  shell  of  com- 
pany  manners,  and  awkward  mimicry  of  what  he  supposes  to 
he  jin'l-^aka  tcai  6a  apai'kin. 

Now  although  a  process  of  levelling  may  be  going  on,  as 
respects  quaint  words  and  local  idioms,  which  board  schools  in 
every  parish  will  surely  accelerate,  yet  I  shall  hope  to  show 
that  this  process  is  slow,  and  at  present  very  far  from  complete. 
As  regards  pronunciation,  intonation,  and  those  finer  shades 
of  local  peculiarity  which  mark  divergences  from  the  Queen's 
English  almost  more  than  the  words  used,  I  maintain  that 
the  changes  are  far  slower  than  those  which  are  constantly 
going  on  in  what  we  call  received  English  itself. 

Many  words  are  continually  dropping  into  disuse,  especi- 
ally such  as  are  of  a  technical  character,  belonging  to  trades, 
like  those  mentioned  as  extinct  by  Sir  John  Bowring  in  his 
paper  on  the  Devonshire  dialect  (reprinted  from  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  etc.,  without  date) ;  but  even  of  these  I  may  remark 
that  burler  and  burling,  pronounced    buurdler,   buurdlin 
(picking  out  all  foreign  substances  from  unfinished  cloth 
with  an  instrument  called  a  buurdlin-uyHr^  burling  iron), 
fuller,  fulling  mill,  tucker,  iuuk'in  mee'Ulz  (mills  for  dressing 
woollen  cloth),  rack,  rack-field  (frames  for  stretching  ^ooUc 
cloth  while  being  dried,  so  as  to  make  it  even  in  widt' 
these  frames  are  attached  to  posts  in  the  ground;   ev 
woollen  mill  has  its  rack-field),  linhay  (a  shed,  Iean-1 
estemane  (a  fine  kind  of  woollen  serge),  soce,  pronour 
soaHs  (companions,  mates,  fellow- workmen ;  kawm  aoa' 
a  very  common  expression  used  either  by  a  farmer  t 
men,  or  by  one  man  to  his  fellows),  siU'iini  (regular,  < 
smooth :  a  aue'Unt  pea  6a  klaa'th,  "  a  smooth  even  pif 
cloth,"  a  8ue' tint  fee' Hi  6a  wai't,  "a  regular  field  of  v 
i.e.  free  from  patches  or  inequalities,  are  both  very  f 
phrases),  and  skoa'v^e  (the  exact  opposite  of  aue'Unt] 
perfectly   familiar  to   me   as  in    daily  use   at   the 
moment.      While   as  to   the    others    enumerated 
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ft[fpoBn  to  have  received  far  ten  attention  thaa  f 
I'unoh's  typical  clown  alwayi  talks  what  is  meaDt  fol 
uruls/iee-r,  and  there  are  glossaries  and  poetic  effil 
uljundunco  written  in  tbo  Saxon  of  the  coanty,  yet ' 
Ixtlong  to  the  Eiuitorn  division,  while  the  far  richer  vm 
utid  more  exgiruuire  speech  of  the  Western  is  pail 
willi  the  remark  set  against  a  few  stray  words  in  ti 
iiurios  "pronounced  »o-aud-80west  of  the  Parret,"  thiM 
it  to  bo  inferred  that,  with  the  few  exceptions  alluded 
n  ulight  dillcronee  noticed  here  and  therein  the  soum 
tho  dialects  arc  identical :  but  this  is  a  great  mistake; 

In  the  same  way  it  has  been  assumed  as  a  fact  in 
works  on  tho  subject  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
houndnry  dividing  the  people  who  utter  these  sligl 
fiirunl  BDunds  is  tho  river  Parret,  and  one  learned  gfi 
i|iiotoB  an  a  proof  of  Ibis,  a  record  in  the  Anglo-Soxol 
imId  of  A.I),  G5H,  how  in  a  certain  battle,  the  Britc 
driven  bock  as  far  as  the  river  Parret.  My  obtuseoe 
over,  fiiiU  to  comprohend  how  tho  record  of  a  battle 
more  than  1200  years  ago  can  establish  tho  fact  tb 
to  tlus  time  there  has  been  no  other  driving  back,  i 
tho  trnoea  of  those  old  Britons  still  remain  in  the  ■ 
their  dcacondunte  up  to  tho  brink  of  that  river, 
further. 

I  admit  that  there  is  a  tolerably  defined  boundar 
t^at  side  of  the  district  known  as  West  Somerset,  b 
as  language  is  concerned,  it  is  not  tho  Parret. 

If  wo  tiiko  the  Ordnance  map  of  the  coun^,  we 
ridge  of  th*>  tluontocke,  a  high  bleak  moorland, 
nearly  south  from  the  Bristol  Channel.  We  also  find 
spur  of  the  Blackdowns  called  Pickeridgo  Hill  runnin 
W!)nl  as  far  as  the  village  of  Thnrlbeer  (pronounced  L 
TUia  hill,  jutting  out  to  meet  the  Quantocks,  conti 
greitt  Somerset  Itat  into  a  narrow  neck,  and  in  the  cent 
valley  betw^oeu  these  hills,  just  at  its  narrowest  part,  i 
riaoly  when  a  modem  engineer  would  place  a  i 
stTOUglwld,  w«  find  the  Saxon  fortress  of  Taunti^ 
kaown  u  TM-ntn  or  Tm-miui.    Tbe  people  of  theUttj 
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of  Buiahton  (called  Rityskn),  only  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
east  of  Taunton,  speak  the  eastern  dialect ;  while  at  Bishops 
Hull,  one  mile  to  the  west,  they  speak  the  western. 

The  Quantocka  are  in  fact,  what  we  should  expect  them 
to  be,  the  natural  boundary  of  the  district,  and  Taunton  is 
the  military  position  which  protected  the  lowlanders  of  the 
plain  and  marshes  from  the  bighlandere  of  the  weatem  hill 
country. 

On  the  south  and  south-west  there  is  much  shading  off  in 
the  mode  of  speech,  and  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  any  sharply 
defined  line ;  but  westward,  taking  in  a  portion  of  Devonshire, 
it  follows  pretty  nearly  the  boundary  of  the  counties  aa 
marked  on  the  map,  and  includes  most  of  the  wild  and  beau- 
tiful Exmoor  district,  as  well  as  the  Brendon  Hill  range. 

In  many  respects  the  dialect  of  North  Devon  is  the  same 
as  ours,  and  it  much  more  nearly  resembles  it  than  the  East 
Somerset  does,  but  there  are  however  many  marked  differences. 
One  of  the  most  striking  is  that  in  Devon  they  use  us  as  a 
nominative,  while  in  Somerset  we  do  not.  Again  they  use 
the  old  inSexion  th  more  than  we  do ;  they  would  say,  « 
t/oo-itl/i,  u  tau'keih,  "he  goes,"  "  he  talks;"  we  should  say,  ai 
dit  goo,  ai  da  tau'frie,  "  he  do  go,"  "  he  do  talk." 

In  noting  the  peculiarities  of  my  native  patois,  I  have  taken 
no  pains  to  ascertain  how  far  it  shares  them  with  other  dis- 
tricts, or  in  what  respects  it  differs  from  them ;  but  leaving 
comparisons  and  deductions  to  your  more  competent  hands, 
I  simply  place  before  you  such  facts  as  are  within  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  and  every  one  of  which  I  am  ready  to 
substantiate  by  the  test  of  a  practical  illustration  out  of  the 
mouth  of  some  veritable  plough-tail  native. 

Authorities  upon  the  subject  there  are  none,  so  far  as  I 
know ;  and  therefore,  in  preparing  this  paper,  I  have  adopted 
DO  other  standard  than  to  not«  whatever  seems  to  me  impor- 
tant in  the  speech  of  the  people  as  a  divergence  from  received 
English,  I  must  here,  however,  acknowledge  the  assistance,  ia 
the  way  of  suggestion,  I  have  found  in  the  two  papers  read 
before  our  local  Archfeological  Society  by  my  distinguished 
friend  and  fellow-countryman,  Professor  Spencer  fiaynoa,  of 
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St.  Andrews.  Bat  eyen  in  his  papers  there  are  many 
assertions  and  examples  which  he  would,  I  am  suroi  admit  to 
need  "  quantification/'  if  tested  in  the  practical  way  I  have 
mentioned.  Valuable  as  his  papers  are  upon  the  general  dia- 
lect of  the  Western  Counties^  Mr.  Baynes  has  omitted  all 
notice  of  the  strange  diflPerences  which  occur  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  same  combinations  of  letters.  For  instance,  he 
classes  hay,  May,  day,  and  say  as  all  of  the  same  sound ; 
whereas  in  West  Somerset  we  should  Zai,  dhat  dhu  laa's 
Dhuuz'die  in  Maa*y  aay  tcuz  u/oo'Uta  tu  laef  oa'f  haa'y  mak'in, 
vur  tu  goo  vur  tu  paay  mie  rarnt,  ''  Say,  that  the  last  Thurs- 
day in  May  I  was  forced  to  leave  off  haymaking,  for  to  go 
for  to  pay  my  rent."  Surely  these  different  soundings  are 
not  arbitrary,  or  eyen  chance  results ;  but  they  must  point 
to  some  influence,  which  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  origin 
of  the  word  itself,  or  rather  in  the  speech  of  those  people 
from  whom  it  came  to  us. 

The  Norman  has  not  left  very  many  signs  of  his  presence 
among  us ;  yet  in  a  district  where  we  haye  the  yillages  of 
Huish  Champflower,  Langford  BudyiUe,  Hatch  Beauchamp, 
and  Thome  Falcon,  we  may  fairly  ascribe  to  him  any  pecu- 
liarity in  the  pronunciation  of  those  words  which  must  haye 
been  daily  used  by  him  and  are  now  adopted  by  us.  How 
otherwise  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  we  always  giye  the 
difference  in  sound  which  I  haye  instanced,  zai,  dai,  paa'y, 
Maay?  But  I  shall  haye  occasion  to  allude  to  this  further 
on.  These  and  similar  yarieties  of  soimd  seem  to  make  our 
dialect  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  anything  like  rule  or 
order,  that  is,  as  measured  by  receiyed  pronunciation ;  for 
the  same  combination  of  letters  still  oftener  represents 
seyeral  distinct  sounds  in  West  Somerset  than  it  does  eyen 
in  ordinary  English. 

The  patois  is  essentially  one  of  yowel-sounds,  connected  by 
indistinct  consonants ;  for  we  get  rid  of  these  or  reduce  then^— 
to  faint  breathings  wheneyer  we  can. 

I  propose  to  take  the  yowels  in  the  order  of  the  old  gram — 
mars.    In  yillage  schools  they  are  called  ae'ik,  at,  aai,  oa^  yii^m 
We  haye  both  the  open  a  and  the  close  a,  and  a  sort  of  sen^^ 
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Open  eoond  as  in  bae-uln,  or  the  invariable  infant  Bchool 
spelling  of  "Aaron,"  giiurt  ae'O,  Uedl  aeH,  oar,  oa,  at'n. 
The  various  sounda  of  a  are  repreaentad  in  the  following 
HQtencea:  —  Any  aa'nl  fi-rwic'n  dhu  paafh,  "1  have  not 
found  the  path  ;  "  At  ittd-n  laa-r  iz  vae'ujfi,  u-peolin  dkai 
tuurmuts  vur  zik'spuna  u  burg,  "  lie  would  not  earn  his 
wages,  pulling  those  turnips  for  sixpence  a  bag ; "  Dhu  aa'tur- 
maa'tk  wut  lite  geo'd  tiir  lit  lat  uwt  dltik'i  raa-th  6a  pavgt  em 
un,  "The  aftermath  was  too  good  for  to  let  out  that  litter  of 
pigs  in  it."  Or  there  ia  still  more  variety  in  the  following; 
Uur  sad  tu  mee  u  Zhfdie  aa'iiirneo-n  ji»  ubuicd  u  dree  6a 
klattk,  Aa-l  tnul'ie  haul  tars,  Aay  bai'Unt  gwaa'yn  aun  Hg 
dhis  yur  noa  launggitr ;  vanr  ee  aa'nt  Abin'  unee'&a  mee  caw 
vaaio'ur  yuur  lau-m  dhu  tuyin,  un  dhad'l  bee  dree  icika  fivoa'ib" 
Baa-nun  vai-iir ;  Aay  mttyn  utc  dhu  ween  daed  bloa-le  fil  tu 
bloa  duwn  dh)oa-l  uirx  :  "She  said  to  me  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, just  about  three  o'clock,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  I  am 
not  going  oa  like  this  any  longer;  for  he  has  not  been  near 
me  for  four  years  come  the  time,  and  that  will  be  three 
weeks  before  Bamptoa  fair ;  I  remember  how  the  wind 
blew  fit  to  blow  down  the  old  house."  The  prefix  a  in  liSm- 
is  used  almost  invariably  with  all  participles,  both  past  and 
present. 

Our  e  is  often  very  like  the  French  i,  and  in  diphthongs 
with  a  is  often  so  pronounced  when  the  vowels  are  not  sounded 
separately,  as  in  seat,  meat,  or  eat.  Dhu  chii'urn  ad-n  ugoa'Ut 
u  beet  Oa  mai't  vur  ai'l,  tiur  eel'  nuudh'ur  sai't  vur  tu  til  dttwn 
paun,  "The  children  had  not  a  bit  of  meat  to  eat,  nor  yet 
any  seat  to  sit  down  upon." 

The  letter  e,  though  called  ai,  is  sometimes  pronounced  as 
ee  long  when  followed  by  o;  for  instance,  nee'&r,  "near," 
fee-iir  "fear,"  bee-Ht  "beat,"  bee'fi^  "beast."  You  will  note 
that  these  are  distinctly  vowel  frnctnrea. 

For  the  diphthong  ea  as  written  in  common  English  we 
have  at  least  six  distinct  sounds  :  matt,  art,  sail,  as  before 
given ;  dae-iil  (deal),  rae'iU  (real),  mae'&l  (meal),  aciith  (earth), 
mish'ur  (measure), yi/'is  (jealous),  tnid'u  (meadow).  For  heat 
we  say  yaet;  and  for  both  heath  and  hearth  we  say  geedth, 
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but  to  this  last  I  most  refer  again.    Hear,  year,  here,  and 
ear,  have  with  us  but  one  sound — yuur. 

The  commonest  of  these  soimds  is  of  course  that  which  fol- 
lows, if  I  may  so  express  it,  the  genius  of  the  dialect — that  is, 
to  separate  vowels,  and  sound  them  all,  as  in  bee'iis  (beast), 
kke'Hn  (clean),  dee'itr  (dear),  tnee'Hd  (mead),  tvae'Hl  (weal). 
You  will  have  noticed  that  in  these  double  soimds  the  e  is 
sometimes  ee  and  sometimes  ae»  Mr.  Baynes  is  mistaken 
in  classing  cart,  card,  heart,  meat,  and  milk,  among  these 
fractures,  although  kee'Hr  (care),  kee'Hz  (case),  ahee'Hd 
(shade),  and  ahee'Hr  (share),  may  well  be  so  included.  No 
other  rule  than  that  of  placing  every  word  with  the  diph- 
thong ^a  in  it  as  an  exception  seems  possible.  But  here 
again  Etymology  may  well  be  served  by  a  study  of  thes" 
exceptions;  for  without  doubt  they  are  true  key-notes  c 
the  archaic  stave. 

£!  short  before  n  becomes  long,  as  in  ai'n  (hen),  pai'n  (pen 
for  writing  only),  tai'n  (ten),  tnai'n  (men),  warn  (when) 
Before  /  it  becomes  short  uu,  as  in  wuul  (well),  tuul  (tell) 
%uul  (self),  vuul  (fell) :  but  to  sell  becomes  ziL 

The  substantive  vuul  (veil)  means  a  portion  of  the  interna 
economy  of  a  calf,  from  which  rennet  is  made.  To  vuul  (fell] 
is  a  particular  kind  of  sewing ;  but  we  droa  (throw)  our  trees, 
we  never  fell  them. 

Funnily  this  change  of  e  into  u  is  often  reflected  back.  I 
heard  a  man  sing  a  song  the  other  day,  of  which  the  refrain 
was  drai'v  dael  kee'iir  u-tcav,  "drive  dull  care  away,"  Ser- 
vants and  ill-educated  people  always  say  vaelgur  (vulgar)  and 
mael'tichile'd  (multitude). 

We  settle  all  doubts  as  to  the  ei  in  ee*dhur  (either),  and 
nuydhur  (neither),  for  we  should  say,  Az  a-zeed'  uudh'ur 
wawn  6a  mf  Nao%  nuudh'ur  wau*n  tcaud'n  dhae'Hr,  "  Hast 
seen  either  one  of  themP  No,  neither  one  of  them  was  there. 

Double  e  again  has  two  or  three  different  sounds:  Aa* 
need  un  %oa  geo'd  zee'&d  laa's  wik,  "  I  saw  him  sow  good  see 
last  week."    Or  the  old  couplet : 

Wau'n  ffuur  zidi'n,    "  One  year's  seeding, 
Ettm  puun  trid'in.     Seven  years'  weeding." 
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Tbia  change  of  e  into  short  i  natarally  leads  to  the  distmc- 
tiou  between  Ziivdiez  an  wihud  dais,  "  Siindaya  and  wicked 
(weekj  days," 

Our  i  is  often  like  the  French  i  [ee] :  Oee  mee  u  lee-dl  beet, 
uUol-ie?  "Give  me  a  little  bit,  will  youP"  And  from  this 
example  you  will  also  observe  that  the  short  i  has  a  tendency, 
like  short  e,  to  become  short  u,  or  rather  short  oo  or  uo,  as  in 
wool.  Endless  mistakes  occur  on  our  local  railway  between 
tickets  taken  for  Williton  and  Wellington,  which  we  pronounce 
WtioN/n  and  Wuuliln  respectively,  niceties  which  only  native 
booking  clerks  can  easily  recognize.  Short  /changes  some- 
times into  aa;  wo  say,  tak  dhu  baa'tl  an  aa't  tin  duwn,  "take 
the  bittle  and  hit  it  down."  This  word  baa'tl  is  a  sample  of 
a  double  change.  The  word  in  Shakespeare  (Henry  IV. 
Act  1,  Sc.  ii.)  is  beetle.  And  this  is  no  doubt  still  the 
correct  word ;  but  being,  like  the  insect  beetle,  pronounced 
biil,  it  is  changed,  by  the  same  process  as  hit  in  aat,  into 
baa'tl.  Sometimes  however  it  is  pronounced  bity'tL  Again, 
to  spit  is  always  to  spaa-t.  A<fij  bee  dhat  draay  aay  keodn 
spaa't  ti  zih'spuHS,  "  I  am  ao  drj'  I  could  not  spit  a  sixpence," 
is  the  usual,  but  not  elegant  plea  for  begging  a  cnp  of  cider. 

Long  I  sometimes  changes  into  long  a:  drive  is  always 
draiv,  and  knife  is  often  imiT.  The  personal  pronoun  is 
sounded  uy  in  East  Somerset,  but  aa-y  in  West.  They  too 
habitually  use  it  in  the  accusative,  we  scarcely  ever  do  so. 
They  would  say,  Aee  akst  wij  vwyv  shil-unz;  we  should  say, 
hee  aakt  mee  vai'v  ehituMnz,  buud  Aa-y  wid-n  gee  uit  bud 
faaw&r,  "he  asked  me  five  shillings,  but  I  would  not  give 
him  but  four." 

In  this  example  you  will  notice  short  i  used  for  ou  in  would 
{md-n).  Again,  it  is  also  used  for  short  o,  as  he  miwdn  nit 
aayt pae-uzca  awai  vratiiii  an,  "  be  was  not  eight  paces  away 
from  him."  Double  negatives  are  the  rule,  and  even  treble 
ones  occur  sometimes.  Again,  the  proper  name  TTill  is 
sounded  quito  differently  to  the  auxiliary  :  Aaic'r  Weeul 
wuz  u  teok  dhat  baiud,  tiree  tens  u  foo-iis  tu  sai-n  cur  dhu 
dau-ktur ;  ee  lawm  aal  utrt  oa'vur  Buurnun  Ee'&l  an  geed 
Hfi  suum  pee-afz,  uii  Aa-y  kyuient  ee'dl  matt  uwt  «  guuri  kswn 
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fer^/  mur  ut^  ''Oar  Will  was  taken  so  ill,  we  were  obliged 
to  tend  for  the  doctor ;  he  came  all  out  over  Brendon  Hill 
and  gave  him  some  pills,  and  I  expect  he  will  make  oat  a 
great  long  biU  for  iV 

0  has  many  soands,  as  its  toa'&ld'ie  6a  utf  ''Who  told  you 
of  itP ''  Dite-ie  kawm  alawng  tin  nit  buyd  ubuwd  dhai  dhae'ikr 
kontraap'shunzy  "Do  (ye)  come  along,  and  not  stay  about 
those  contriyances."  0  long  is  much  closer,  as  a  is  much 
opener  with  us  than  in  East  Somerset.  There  they  say 
au'ter,  awld^  tawld,  aks,  parth^  va'st;  we  say  oa'mr  (over), 
oa'l  (old),  toa'l  (told),  oaks  (ask),  paa'th  (path),  vaas  (fast) ; 
but  still  we  too  give  o,  though  rarely,  the  sound  of  au,  as 
in  hrau'd  (road),  krau'9  (cross),  law 9  (loss),  taw9  (toss).  It 
far  more  frequently  howeyer  has  a  fractured  sound,  as  hroo'&d 
(road),  hroo'Hp  (rope),  boo^iUh  (both),  uvoa'Hr  (before).  On 
the  other  hand,  we  often  change  o  short  into  aa :  Dhee  stoop 
our  aal  ai'n  u  klaat  dhad'l  mak  dhee  draap,  "  Thee  stop  or 
I'll  throw  a  clod  that  wiU  make  thee  drop."  So  we  say 
gyuurdn  plaai  (garden  plot). 

Both  long  and  short  o  change  unto  uu  short.  We  say 
ruub  for  rob,  juub  for  job,  uiid  for  hod,  and  always  muuv  for 
moye — and  why  not,  if  it  is  correct  to  say  luuv  (loye)  P  Double 

0  is  deseryedly  famous ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  it  has 
more  than  one  sound.  Wawt  u  veol'  dhik'i  keok  avz  !  dh-dal 
geok'eO'V  ulaef  ur  beok  un  ur  beat's  duum  in  uun'dur  dhu  peak 
6a  aa'y,  "  What  a  fool  that  cook  is  !  the  old  cuckoo  has  left 
her  book  and  her  boots  under  the  hay-cock."  Or  the  old 
couplet  said  to  have  been  droned  out  in  church  by  a  parish 
clerk,  who  had  been  playing  cards  late  on  a  Saturday  night^ 

Hoa'ks  bee  truum'ps  in  Awmur  eo'd, 
Dhae'Hr  dhai  groa'Hd  un  dhae'Hr  dhai  steo'd. 

"  Oaks  are  trumps  in  Homer  wood. 
There  they  grew,  and  there  they  stood.*' 

You  will  notice  that  we  know  nothing  of  grew,  and  althoi 

1  may  haye  yery  imperfectly  rendered  it,  there  is  a  sli 
distinction  between  these  sounds  of  oo  and  those  of  dOe  ( 
and  tie  (who).    These  latter  occur,  again,  in  our  yemar 
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bue,  and  this  word,  you  will  admit,  when  allowance  is  made 
for  the  common  change  of  v  into  b,  is  far  more  like  its 
ancestor  than  the  modern  nondescript — view.  A  man,  now 
dead,  who  used  frequently  to  come  to  my  house,  always  used 
to  exclaim:  Aa't/  ^m,%uur,/ai'z  u  bit- ipeol  bile  j/utir,  "I  fancy, 
sir,  'tis  a  beautiful  view  here."  With  us  to  roof  a  rick,  ia 
to  ruuvm-een'  or  ruuvtn  aeirl,  that  is,  roof  it  in,  or  roof 
it  out.  This  means  to  pile  up  the  hay  or  com  in  a  ridge, 
BO  as  to  form  slopes,  on  which  to  lay  the  thatch  —  and 
in  no  way  implies  the  thatch  itself  Similarly  in  rutto  m 
utcz  (to  roof  a  house)  is  to  set  up  the  timber  slopes,  but  has 
no  reference  to  the  final  covering;  this  latter  is  always  the 
tuyl'ien  (tiling)  or  the  dliaach.  I  have  scarcely  over  heard 
the  word  roof  used  as  a  aubatantive  by  a  true  son  of  the 
soil.  For  hoof  we  say  viif,  and  though  wool  is  generally 
flO"fi/,  yet  I  have  very  often  heard  icuhI,  The  word  eo'd 
(wood)  is  peculiar,  the  w  is  always  dropped,  and  except 
in  the  sense  of  a  collection  of  large  trees,  it  has  but  one 
signification.  If  I  went  to  market,  and  said  I  wanted  to  buy 
some  ho'd,  I  should  be  told  the  piice  per  score  or  hundred, 
always  six  score,  and  nothing  would  be  understood  but  faggots, 
called /««*■«(«.  Chairs,  tables,  and  doors  are  made  of  tii>vur 
(timber);  but  we  never  hear  of  anything  wooden.  If  thn'iir  is 
not  the  word  used,  the  particular  sort  of  wood  is  mentioned, 
as  aa'nhn,  oa'kii,  hieh'u,  hmrlsn  (hazel).  If  I  may  here 
digress  a  little,  I  would  remark  that  if  I  told  a  man  to  fetch 
w  beet  6a  slunf  (a  bit  of  stuff),  he  would  probably  ask  if  I 
wanted  u  beet  6<i  rtiiif  slinif  or  tratvt  soa'iiri  (what  sort) ;  but 
no  vision  of  woven  fabric  would  enter  his  mind.  Siaitf 
means  "sawn  wood."  and  the  i^eo'd  (good)  or  nut/  (rough) 
would  express  the  quality  and  shape,  that  is,  whether  sawn 
square,  or,  as  the  outsides  of  logs  are,  leae-Hiii.  A  piece 
with  us  means  a  part  or  portion  of  anything,  whether  solid 
or  liquid.  A  hogshead  partly  full  of  cider  would  be  a  pies 
da-H  oksifd  (a  piece  of  a  hogshead) ;  o  small  quantity  of 
potatoes,  say  seventy  or  eighty  pounds,  would  be  a  pies 
ba-u  bai-g  (a  piece  of  a  bag,  a  bag  of  potatoes  being  IGO 
pounds,   or  aa-yt   skoa'Hr  waui/'l    eight  score  weight)  ;    a 
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heap  of  stones  would  be  uun*^  u  pies  da-u  loo*id  (only  a 
piece  of  a  load).  A  piece  of  doth  means  the  entire  end  or 
lengthy  as  woTon ;  any  portion  cat  off  wonld  be  a  beet  da 
klaa-th  (a  bit  of  cloth). 

A  floor,  unless  we  spoke  of  a  h€M*mz  vloo'Ar  (barn's  floor), 
means  anything  but  a  boarded  structure.  When  we  wish 
to  speak  of  the  wooden  floor  of  a  room,  we  always  speak 
of  the  plan'Bhien,  and  of  a  single  board  in  a  floor  as  a  plansh. 
Another  pretty  plain  Norman  or  French  influence  is  seen 
in  the  pronunciation,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  words  aMe*% 
(accuse)  and  sekeo'&r  (secure).  A  short  time  ago  a  man  was 
speaking  to  me  about  the  funeral  of  a  woman  whom  I  had 
well  known.  He  said,  avoa'&r  uur  duyd,  uur  ukite'z  aul  dhai 
uur  fceesh  tmr  tu  kaa*r  ur,  '^  before  she  died,  she  accused  all 
those  she  wished  to  carry  her,"  meaning  that  she  had  appoint- 
ed and  fixed  upon  those  of  her  neighbours  whom  she  desired 
to  bear  her  corpse.  Since  writing  this  paper,  I  have  again 
heard  the  word  used  in  the  sense  of  advertising  or  informing 
beforehand :  ee  akiie'zd  urn  da-ut  un  %oa  dhai  umz  upurpae'Hrdy 
"  he  accused  them  of  it,  and  so  they  were  prepared."  Again, 
the  beard  or  needle-like  spears  which  grow  on  barley,  when 
broken  off  in  thrashing,  are  called  aa'yiz  or  barley  aaylz, 
which  is  howeyer  Anglo-Saxon,  according  to  Wright.  I 
venture,  however,  to  commend  these  words  to  the  attention 
of  Norman  students,  together  with  ktcaayn,  maa'yn  and  ruwt^ 
to  which  I  shall  refer  presently. 

U  may  be  called  our  test  voweL  If  a  man  can  say  b^l^ 
(bull),  viol  (full),  p^ol  (pull  and  pool),  he  is  surely  either 
from  West  Somerset  or  North  Devon ;  but  yet  we  say  kuul 
(cull),  guul  (gull),  guuty  putU,  cuut,  but  not  ruut ;  we  are  more 
correct,  we  say  ruwi.  Sometimes  short  u  becomes  t — vraanc 
nils  (French  nuts) ;  the  nit  of  a  wheel  is  the  stock  or  nave. 

Notwithstanding  its  extreme  richness  in  vowel-sounds,  it : 
in  its  consonants  that  our  dialect  shows  its  great  vagari' 
and  although  highly  grammatical  in  its  inflexions  and  c 
stevetian,  it  is  apparently  quite  chaotic  and  arbitrary 
ptwrnadation.    We  do  not  like  to  marry  our  consona 

>  8m  Appendix,  page  63. 
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any  more  than  our  vowels, — that  is,  olthougli  we  can  manage 
initials  even  three  deep,  aa  in  skraam  (small},  strati'yn^ 
tpIar-t>eol-ed  (splay-footed),  yet  whenever  two  6nal  con- 
sonants occur,  we  try  to  reduce  them  to  a  simple  sound.  To 
a  stranger  the  characteristic  of  our  dialect  is  indistinctness 
of  articuhktioQ — possibly  the  result  of  general  slovenliness 
of  utterance  induced  by  a  mild  and  slightly  enervating 
climate ;  but  rather  I  believe  this  to  be  the  result  of  here- 
ditary modes  of  speech  derived  from  our  remote  ancestors, 
whomsoever  they  may  have  been. 

We  usually  reject  final  (/  or  (  when  following  a  consonant 
other  than  )■,  as  in  ween  (wind),  A»y»  (hind),  bui/n  (bind),  vtti/n 
(find),  V€e-&1  (field),  paas  (past),  mas  (fast),  paws  (post). 
To  this  there  are,  however,  many  exceptions  (see  Appendix). 
When  the  inflexion  is  sounded,  the  full  syllable  is  always 
given,  as  ee  paasud  Inwng  dhik  ma,  "he  passed  along  that 
way;"  ur  leok-utl  vau-i-n,  "she  looked  for  bim;"  but  this  is  not 
oaual,  the  inflexion  ia  commonly  dropped.  A  man  said  to 
me  the  other  day,  Dhee'&z  /aid  da  hree'&dz  aa'l  atfdraash', 
"This  lot  of  reed  ia  all  hand  thrashed;"  Aa'y  traa-rsh  dhu 
/ae'iiH  6a  vn  aal  on-ritr  aes  mawrnin  icni  eoo'fip  iin  tcaifdiir, 
"I  washed  his  face  all  over  this  morning  with  soap  and 
water;"  Aay-v  ubee'&sl  mhmil'  hmrhl  bacHii,  "I  have  made 
myself  very  dirty."  When,  however,  the  next  syllable  com- 
mences with  n  vowel,  the  d  or  (,  whether  an  inflexion  or  not,  is 
Bounded  aa  its  initial:  ee  utinid  uirar,  "he  ran  away."  Change 
the  vowel  to  a  consonant,  and  we  should  say,  ec  iiitrneu  cati'sttz 
Ihau-f  Jh-oa'l  fuul'ur  wiiz  arftnni,  "he  ran  as  fast  aa  though  the 
old  fellow  was  after  him."  Dhai-v  urab-  dhu  maa'yl  hoo'&ch, 
"They  have  robbed  the  mail  coach."  Dhavv  ustoa-Ald  « 
waii-c/i,  "Thej'  have  stolen  a  walch."  This  last  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  strong  conjugation  being  supplemented  by  the 
flu£Bx  of  the  weak.  We  have  it  again  in  toa-Urd  (tore),  iiroa-Hsd 
(raised),  and  in  broa-kt  (broke),  when  followed  by  a  vowel. 
Now,  although  we  may  call  it  a  rule  absolute  that  d  final 
following  a  consouaut  is  dropped,  yet  this  is  clearly  from 
no  dislike  to  the  sound  ilself;  for  wo  find  it  sometimes 
inserted  without  any  apparent  reason.      The  word  comer. 
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of  am  or  them :  aa'l  6a  m  means  all  of  them,  and  yeo  m  or 
dhai  m  means  you  or  they  are. 

If  is  articulated  rather  more  distinctly  than  m,  except 
when  joined  to  r ;  it  is  then  sometimes  dropped,  as  wertur  %uyd 
(western  side),  eest'ureen.  This  last  does  not  signify  Easter 
eve,  but  the  eastern  end,  just  as  to  8tan  un  eern  means  to  stand 
on  your  head*— a  phrase  used  by  boys  very  commonly.  Also 
awpm  eern  means  upright,  on  end.  We  never  say,  as  they 
do  in  East  Somerset,  hi%*n  or  dhavm  or  aawm ;  but  we  do 
say  mwm  for  for  him,  and  this  n  does  duty  for  a  neuter  as 
well  as  a  masculine  pronoun.  Tid*n,  twawdfij  mean  it  is  not, 
it  was  not;  aa'rtn  "  art  thou  not  P"  ahain  **  shalt  thou  not P** 
ivuot'n  "wilt  thou  notP"  kas'ti  "canst  thou  notP"  So  also  we 
rarely  use  the  ordinary  possessive  pronouns.  Leak'  tu  dhu 
$hue'z  6a  un,  wuy  ee'v  u  kik  aewt  dhu  toa'Hrz  6a  m,  "  Look  at 
your  shoes,  why  you  have  kicked  out  their  toes.'*  Tae'Hk 
aup  u  gin'i  pai'g  bee  dhu  taa'yl  6a  un,  un  dhu  uyz  6a  un  ul 
vaa'l  aewt,  is  our  version  of  the  old  saying:  "Take  up  a 
Guinea  pig  by  its  tail,  and  its  eyes  will  drop  out.''  From 
these  and  other  examples  it  will  be  noticed  that  our  possessive 
case  is  nearly  always  formed  by  the  preposition;  we  very 
seldom  use  the  ordinary '«.  We  have,  too,  no  neuter  pronoun 
for  denoting  a  common  substantive.  The  word  it  is  never 
used,  except  an  abstract  idea  is  to  be  expressed.  We  should 
say  tai'z  for  "  it  is,"  and  aa'y  oa'n  dAe  ut,  "  I  won't  do  it," 
but  never  give  it  me,  always  gee  un  tu  mee.  The  nominative 
ai  (he)  does  duty  for  both  genders.  A  man  said  to  me  of  his 
daughter,  JJrz  a  maayn  guurt  strawng  maa'yd,  ai  ai'z,  " She's 
a  main  great  strong  maid,  she  is."  With  us  the  word  maid 
has  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  its  equivalent  madchen. 

And  here  I  may  as  well  give  you  our  present  tense  of  the 
verb  "  to  be." 

aay  bee  (I  am), 

d/iee  aa'rt  (never  bist)  (thou  art), 

ai'z    \ 

I  or  emphatic  ai  ai'z,  ur  ai'z  (he  or  she  is), 

u;ee  bee,  or  wee  w,  wee  haam*  (emphatic)  (we  are). 
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yue  bee,  or  i/Ae  m,  yiie  kaam'  (emphatic)  (you  are), 
dhai  bee,  or  dhaim,  dhai  aam'  (emphatic  unaspirat«d}  (they 
are). 

Just  as  the  pronoun  at  (he)  is  hoth  masculine  and  feminine, 
ao  when  the  verb  is  used  interrogatiyoly  ia  the  pronoun  ur : 
dkl'n  utir  ?  id-n  uur  ?  means  either  did  she  not  P  or  is  she 
not  P  did  he  not  ?  or  is  he  not  ?  It  also  lins  an  impersonal 
meaning,  as  iaaif  tir  ?  can  one  notP  mid'ii  url  might  one 
notP  «rf«  wr?  had  one  not?  Bide  zee  Bee iil?  ad-n  tir  gon-Ht 
noa-urt  l&e  aez  baakf  leae'dr-oeviir  aav  uur  tihiiv  iibnydin  tie? 
"Didst  see  Bill?  had  not  he  anything  on  hie  baokP  wher- 
ever has  he  been  staying?"  Before  this  you  will  have 
observed  that  we  only  use  aspirates  before  vowels  for  em- 
phasis. 

But  to  return  to  the  consonants.  R  is  the  most  capricious 
of  all,  for  it  is  dropped  here  and  affixed  there  without  much 
apparent  reason  ;  yet  of  all  the  consonants,  one  rule  may  be 
invariably  applied  to  it — we  never  roll  or  trill  it.'  In  South 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  on  the  contrary,  they  always  talk  of 
her'-ings,  and  a  common  name  is  Buur'-ij ;  we  say  uur-inz  and 
Biiur'iJ.  Often  we  hear  the  r  aspirated,  as  in  hreed  for  reed, 
hroa'&d  (road),  while  to  read  is  lu  hrai-d. 

Before  short  vowels  it  is  that  the  well-known  transposition 
of  r  takes  place:  Vurchut,  uvrn  un  bmirsh  dim  miyd-in  oa'f  6'i 
Mirttir  Buiir'Jet  buuvehes,  "  Richard,  run  and  brush  off  the 
redding  from  Mr.  Bridge's  breeches." 

The  danger  of  a  little  knowledge  is  shown  in  the  almost 
general  naming  of  the  well-known  equipage  the  tea-urn,  dAu 
tai  rutm.  My  good  mother  once  tried  to  prevail  on  a  nurse  to 
use  the  proper  term ;  but  it  was  no  use.  Nurse  persisted  that 
she  never  said  iiiirn  in  her  life,  and  was  not  going  to  begin 
now.  There  is  a  large  factory  near  where  I  live,  called 
Tonedale.  Certain  wise  people  have  learnt  that  a  daeHl 
lae'&bl  should  be  called  a  dee'l  tavbl,  and  apply  their  rule  to 


t  be«D  lued  for 
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the  factory,  which  thus  becomes  Toa'ndeeL  But  all  this 
will  be  cured  in  the  coming  generation,  by  the  board  schools, 
where,  forsooth,  Dhai'v  ubin',  zuur,  un  utai'ch  muy  bwuuy  vur 
tu  Bpuul  tae'&d^ez  ^  teat  u  pee^  shoa'Hr  I  "  They  have  been,  sir, 
and  taught  my  boy  to  spell  potatoes  with  a  p,  sure  ! 

In  those  English  words  which  are  written  with  w  before 
the  r,  we  still  soimd  it  as  a  r,  as  vrup'tin  (writing),  vraa'slin 
(wrestling),  vrawng  (wrong),  wawUuy'iir  (wrought-iron), 
vreth'Uur'diz  (wreath-hurdles),  vruyt  (right  or  wright) ;  but 
yet  the  r  is  dropped  in  lid  (Fred),  Fad'urik  (Frederick),  uis 
(worse),  vuuz  (furze)^  oa'iJiz  (hoarse),  puus  (purse),  and  many 
others. 

To  many  words  we  affix  a  faint  **  vanish  '*  or  even  syllable 
ending  in  r,  as  wawr  toa'Hrz  '  (ware  toes),  muyn  pur  taap'ur 
(mind  your  top,  or  head).  The  nasal  bone  of  all  animals  is 
called  by  the  butchers  dhu  maui'ur  boa'Hn, 

The  following  dialogue  is  quite  authentic  from  the  parish 
of  Winsford  on  the  borders  of  Exmoor  :— 

Boy.    Mau'dhur,  u  hlaak  pluum'urz  goa*iU  lai'gurz  ? 

Mother.  Blaak  pluum'urz  goa'Ht  lai'gurz  I  nao  pidh-^e, 
chee'HL 

Boy.  Wuul  dhaen^  faath^  uyv  ai't  u  atuur'tl  boa'Hr^  aur  u 
daev'lz  kyuw  ! 

Mother,  have  black  plums  got  legs  P 

No  prithee,  child. 

Well,  then,  faith,  I've  eaten  a  black  beetle  or  a  large  black 
snail! 

We  are  the  very  type  of  clowns  in  Zumurzetzheer,  because 
we  are  said  to  make  all  our  aes  into  zb  :  but  this  is  a  libel. 
We  should  go  to  zee  dhu  sat  (see  the  sea),  and  mwr  u  zik'spuns 
(earn  a  sixpence),  and  say  sae'iil  waeks  un  zoo'&p  bae'Hn  dhu 

*  The  d  IB  here  yery  indistinct,  arising  probably  from  the  contact  being  im— ^ 
perfect,  and  eyery  time  Mr.  El  worthy  soundwi  the  word  to  me,  1  seemed  to  hear 
faint  Boond  of  a  trilled  r\  not  of  the  local  /,  in  place  of  the  d.    This  remind 
me  of  Winkler's  use  of  dr  in  his  Low  German  Dtalekttkon,  to  represent  a  sop"- 
which  it  was  difficult  to  assign  either  to  <^  or  to  r. — A.  J.  Ellis. 

^  ITie  existence  of  this  r  in  the  local  form  ,r  is  quite  clear  in  Mr.  Elwortl 
imitation  of  the  local  pronunciation.     '*  Toes  "  is  not  ioa'uz  simply,  but  toa'A 
It  must  be  remembered  that  ,r  is  yery  yocal,  and  that  a  yowel  auch  as  m  ma* 
eyen  pronounced  through  it.    It  is  quite  different  from  the  txiHod  r',  or  eyei 
literary  vocal  r.~A.  J.  Ellis. 
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tafim  (sealing-wax  and  soap  are  not  tlie  Bame),  »  iAwp  dur 
mrgUe  {•  ship  sdls),  and  plenty  more. 

Our  «  goea  a  long  way  and  hsfi  many  dntiea.  One  of  the 
moat  omal  expreeeionB  after  giring  an  order  is  «Ai(Nr."  (dost 
thoa  hearP)  tnoa !  (dost  ihou  know?)  iniysn  leok  ukaa-rp? 
(why  dost  thou  not  look  sharp  ?)  karu  hrai'd?  (canst  thoa 
not  readP).  I  know  of  no  case  where  either  an  s  or  a  z 
sound  is  dropped ;  but  where  «  and  p  come  together,  as  in 
crisp,  hasp,  clasp,  wasp,  these  letters  are  transposed,  kript, 
haapt,  klaapg,  icaiips.  When  a  plural  has  to  be  given  to 
words  ending  in  it,  it  is  usual  to  make  a  distinct  syllable  of 
it :  crust,  singular  krit,  plural  km-it's ;  net  (nest),  nestrs : 
post  (of  a  gale)  makes  paws  and  in  the  plural  pau-aez,  not 
paurUs ;  and  though  poet  (for  letters)  is  poa-iist,  the  plural 
ispoa-6tes. 

Generally  the  present  tense  of  all  our  verbs  is  formed  with 
the  auxiliaries  do  for  active,  and  b«  with  the  present  part,  for 
neuter  verbs;  but  by  no  means  un&equenlly  for  emphasis  we 
nee  the  usual  inflexion.  In  that  case,  however,  we  have  no 
notion  of  tacking  on  a  simple  consonant  and  saying  "  he 
walks."  Our  inflexion  would  be  ai  iraii-kut,  if  we  wished 
distinctly  to  assert  that  be  does  not  ride ;  if  merely  that  he  is 
walking,  we  should  say  ai  du  tcau'kie.  So  we  say  d/in  z/ri 
akaa-/iig  (the  sun  scalds  J,  dtiii  znoa  raa'lu»  (the  snow  falls),  dhu 
usau'dr  buurnus,  tais  (u  aa-t  (the  water  bums,  it  is  too  hot). 
Since  this  paper  was  commenced,  a  farrier  gave  to  me,  aa  his 
reason  that  a  pony,  about  which  I  consulted  him,  was  not 
looking  well,  that  "  ai  kicee'dus."  This  meant  that  the 
pony  suffered  pain  in  its  mouth,  and  so  seemed  to  be,  as  it 
were,  chewing  the  cud.  This  latter  operation  is  always  called 
c/tttWin  dhu  kweed.  I  expect  this  gentleman  would  need 
an  interpreter  if  his  practice  led  him  far  a-field. 

This  emphatic  inflexion  u»  can  only  be  used  with  neuter 
verbs,  or  transitive  verbs  when  used  without  their  objects,  and 
the  some  invariable  rule  applies  to  the  well-known  suffix  y  or 
ee  as  given  in  the  preceding  and  following  examples ;  but  thii< 

'  i>QgUt  lo  be  i-j/uar,  nixd  tlie  ly 
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last  is  the  sign  of  the  neuter  infinitive :  Aa'y  du  faat  tnuy 
bee'Hs  tcai  kee'iik^  un  dhai  ditepreotr^e  tuur^bl,  "I  fat  my  cattle 
with  (oil)  cake,  and  they  thrive  extremely  well."  Aay  zim 
tul  drutc'ie  tudai%  "I  think  it  will  be  drying  weather  to- 
day.»-that  is,  fit  for  haymaking.  Or  the  very  common 
saying,  Sae^iimz  Jon'i  Krohur  laa'm  du  rok'ie,  aa'l  aetoi  6a 
ez  oa*n  ai'd,  '*  The  same  way  as  Johnny  Crocker  learned  to 
rock  (the  cradle),  out  of  his  own  head." 

This  short  ^e  or  i  sound  is  clearly  an  inflexion,  and  that  we 
have  no  particular  fondness  for  the  termination  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  most  English  words  ending  in  y  we  get  rid 
of  it.  For  carry  we  always  say  kaa'r,  for  quarry  kwawr,  and 
for  story  staa'iir.  A  woman  said  to  me  the  other  day,  Dhavv 
uroa'Uzd  aup  a  puurty  stoa'iir  butc'dn,  "  They  have  raised  a 
pretty  story  about  him." 

Some  words  change  their  aspirates  into  y,  as  yaefur 
(heifer),  yee'Hth  (heath  and  hearth, — the  same  soimd),  yee'&t 
(heat),  yuur  (here,  hear,  ear,  year, — all  alike) ;  but  this  y 
sound  does  not  occur  in  the  imaspirated  words  mentioned  by 
Professor  Baynes,  i.e.  east,  earn,  earth,  early,  eat,  ale,  arm, 
etc.,  and  the  y  is  dropped  altogether  in  the  pronoun  ye : 
wuol'ee  (will  you),  diie'ee  (do  you),  aavee?  (have  youP). 

The  word  heather  is  unknown.  There  is  a  sort  of  oat-grass 
which  is  called  avver ;  the  seedsmen  spell  it  eaver,  and  call  it 
ee'ver ;  but  I  suspect  our  pronunciation  is  most  correct.  Our 
word  yee'&th  refers  to  the  plant  only ;  the  land  on  which  the 
heath  grows,  the  heathfield,  is  always  dku  yaeffeeHl. 

A  curious  use  of  the  auxiliary  as  well  as  the  old  form  of  the 
verb  is  found  in  the  common  expression  ur  daed'ti  au't  tue  u 
icai'nt  (she  ought  not  to  have  gone). 

Upon  the  words  and  quaint  idioms,  the  wonderful  verbiage, 
the  cumbrous  jokes,  the  superfluous  prepositions,  beyond  the 
few  examples  I  have  given,  time  does  not  permit  me  to  enter ; 
and  though  I  fear  I  have  already  crowded  too  many  examples 
into  this  paper  to  make  it  fairly  intelligible,  or  anything  else 
than  a  practical  illustration  of  Zuum'urzet  indistinctness,  ye 

touohes  only  the  fringe  of  the  subject.    There  is  a  very  rid 
A  of  treamire  in  our  dialect  still  unexplored,  some  porticH 
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of  which  I  hope  to  be  able  at  some  time  to  lay  open  in  another 
form. 

I  ought  not,  however,  to  conclude  without  mentioning  that 
our  deraonstrativea  are  dfiee'us  (this),  dkais  {these),  dhik, 
dhik'i  (that),  dhai,  dhoo'its  (those).  Generally  to  all  these 
we  add  y«ar  or  dhae'Hr.  Dheeus  yuiir  sail,  "This  seat  here; " 
Dhai  dhariir  bee'&n,  "Those  beasts  there;"  Dh'iki  dhae'Or 
vee'61  6a  wavl,  "That  field  of  wheat  there."  Dfrnt  is  never 
used  except  in  a  neuter  sense.  Aa'ff  daedn  zai  dhat  dhae-6r, 
"  I  did  not  say  that  there," 

In  our  adverbs  we  are  primitive:  ai  du  wuur'kee  k«ruyut 
luyk,  "he  works  quietly,"  aa'rd  hiyk  (hardly),  sie'uiit  hiyk 
(evenly),  showing  our  conservatism  in  retaining  a  guttural 
sound  that  our  usual  humour  would  lead  us  to  discard.  We 
also  use  pi-cz-&»l  luyk  in  its  true  sense  of  now,  at  this  moment, 
and  not  at  some  short  time  hence.  Presently  is  etill  used 
habitually  in  this  way  by  many  people  above  the  middle  class. 

Also  very  commonly  we  affis  prepositions  to  our  adverbs, 
aa  herefrom,  wberefrom,  therefrom ;  and  frequently,  as  in 
German,  the  preposition  is  the  last  in  the  clause,  and  far 
removed  from  the  word  it  governs,  Waefir  irur  daed  tir  git 
dke  zee'dd  riir  dhih'i  ree-ul  6a  ttaeU  vratim  ?  "From  whence 
did  he  get  the  seed  for  that  field  of  oats  P  " 

Many  of  our  verbs  take  their  own  prepositions  after  them, 
Wati't  bee  laa'Jiii  Oa?  "At  what  are  you  laughing?"  Daan'ie 
tick  Ha  m,  "  Don't  t«uch  them ;  "  Wae-Hr  due  ur  tee't  iue  \ 
"Where  does  he  live?"  Wae'Ur  bee  gwaa'yn  titel  "Where 
are  you  going  p "  The  old  couplet  giving  the  names  of 
noted  parishes  in  the  Stag-hunting  district  also  illustrates 
this: 

Oa'&r,  Kmtl-boa-fin,  un  Slauk  Pee'roa, 
Dree  jig  plae-azez  yiie  nh'er  daed  yce'r  6ii. 
Oare,  Culbone,  and  Stock  Pero, 
Three  such  places  you  never  did  heat  o'. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  our  climate  dim 
sirt  du  skaa-lie,  "tho  sun  scalds,"  and  thai  wau-dr  buuvmis, 
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"  water  bums/'  but  possibly  owing  to  peculiar  manufacture 
our  fcee'ndurz  un  kloa'm  bee  utacrd,  "  windows  and  crockery 
are  torn/'  while  our  koa'&ts  un  aawr  buur*che%  bee  ubroa'kt, 
**  coats  and  our  breeches  are  broken."  We  are  fond  of  titles 
like  our  German  cousins^  and  therefore  we^  like  them,  dub 
our  neighbour  with  his  calling :  JBae'&kur  (Baker)  Smith, 
Beoch'ur  (Butcher)  Tripe,  Taa'yldur  (Tailor)  Halfyard, 
Baa'rbur  (Barber)  Cilark,  Tuumie  (Attorney)  Green,  Faa'r- 
mur  (Farmer)  VaaurHrae'&kur  (Fouracre),  Keo'pur  Paa'yul 
(pail)  (Cooper)  Pile,  are  all  veritable  names. 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  made  good  the  assertion  with  which 
I  started,  that  the  traces  of  our  archaic  speech  are  by  no 
means  as  yet  swallowed  up  by  the  great  wave  of  advanc- 
ing civilization  and  enlightenment,  and  if  the  examples  I 
have  given  you  shall  be  the  means  of  drawing  more  atten- 
tion from  the  members  of  this  learned  society  to  the  very 
rich  dialect  of  West  Somerset,  I  shall  feel  that  my  presump- 
tion in  stepping  out  of  my  accustomed  obscurity,  and  in 
coming  before  you  to-night,  is  not  only  condoned,  but  very 
richly  rewarded. 


APPENDIX. 

CLASSIFIED  LISTS  OF  WORDS  TO  ILLUSTRATE  WEST 
SOMERSETSHIRE  PRONUNCIATION,  WITH  INTRODUC- 
TORY REMARKS,  AND  AN  EXPLANATION  OF  THE 
GLOSSIO  SYSTEM  OF  SPELLING  HERE  USED. 

I. — ^Tablb  07  Olossic  Lettebs  in  Alphabetical  Obbeb  dbawk  up 
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The  Gloesio  letter  is  placed  first  in  capitals,  and  is  followed  by 
the  palaeotype  equivalent  in  parenthesis,  then  by  Mr.  Melville  Bell's 
Yiaible  Speech  name  (except  for  the  diphthongs),  one  or  two  ex- 
emplifioatiTe  words  which  are  supposed  to  have  the  received  English 
pronnneiationy  and  the  number  of  the  list  containing  it,  where  the 
hnmkarf  lemarks  should  be  consulted.     Long  vowels  in  accented 
*  the  accent  mark  (*)  placed  immediately  after  tb 
<4Qted  syllables  the  long  vowel  is  sometimes  marke 
lie  short  vowel  in  an  accented  syllable  is  alwaj 
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followed  by  a  eonsonant,  after  which  the  accent  mark  is  plac-ed. 
To  pnivent  miatakeB,  ahort  [Ha,  £e,  &a}  in  closed  syllables  are  thus 
written.  Short  [u,  Se],  etc.,  coming  next  to  other  vowels,  form 
diphthongs  or  "  fractures  "  with  them.  Monoayllablea  in  the  lists 
are  treated  as  accected  syllables.  Isolated  words  ia  Olossic  are 
inolosed  between  square  brackets  [  ],  and  JQ  palaeotype  between 
paTentheses  (  ). 


A  =  (a3)=low-front-wi(Ie.  No.  1,  Tms 
a  ut  but;  olwaysahart in tiue dialect, 
leagtbeiied  in  £.  Somflnotihiru. 

AA-  =  (afl)  =niid-biM!k-widB.  No.  2. 
The  a  in  father,  eometiniea  tUghilj 
Dualized,  «a  in  America  and  Suulh 
Oenmiaf.  This  nasality  is  some- 
tiaieB  not  recognized,  but  if  required 
might  be  written  [.an]  =  (a  ). 

AA  =  (b).    No.  3.  SEiort  of  the  last,  aa 

AAW-  =  (6t.J.  No.  4.  This  is  the 
Qennan  diphthong  in  bans,  which  is 

bat  19  decidedly  broader  thaa  the 
niaal  liicrerj  sound  of  bouM.  It 
occurs  only  in  the  fractnTS  No.  4. 

AAW-a  =  (fiu-).  No.  4,  A  fractured 
diphthoDg. 

4A-T  =  (Sa.l.  No.S.  This  is  geaomUj 
used  for  the  Ei^liah  aya  meaoing 
'  jBs,'  bnt  the  Towel  is  decidedly 
long  in  the  dialect. 

AAY  =  (&.).  No.fl.  Tba  German  ri,  ai. 

AA-YQ  =  (W).  No.  7.  A  IracUnred 
diphthong. 

AE  =  (b)  =  tow-front-primarT.  No.  S. 
This  is  the  usual  proTincia!  short  r, 
which  is  also  not  unfrequent  in  lite- 
rary pronunciation,  but  is  rather 
broader  tban  my  >  in  [bet],  and  in 
the  'open'  French  J  and  open  Italian 
t.  It  does  not  occur  lon^  in  the 
dialect,  except  in  the  fallovmg  frac- 

AE-I1  =  (eb').  No.9.  This  is  the  fully 
broad  French  long  I  followed  by  a 
glide  leading  to  a  short  sound  of  ii 
in  but,  renembling  the  liteiary  on-  in 
faic,  with  the  vowel  oouiiderably 
brander  and  the  Onal  r  quite  un- 
trilled.  It  replnvei  long  a  in  the 
dialect. 

AKW'  =  (s'u).  No.  10.  This  is  the 
common  sound  form  in  house  in  the 
dialect.  It  is  a  little  broader  than 
a  eonunon  Cockney  and  Kent  pro. 
nunciatiua,  and  is  precisely  the  same 
oa  the  Norfolk  sotind. 

AEW'0  =  (i<«-).  No,  U.  The  lost 
dipliUioDf;  fracturi'd. 


AI- =  (m)  =  mid -front-primary.  No,  12. 
This  IB  th«  literary  long  a  or  ai*  iti 
pale,  pail,  without  any  trace  uf  the 
laint  M  sound  with  which  the  literary 
sound  ia  frequently  Bccompanied : 
it  is  thus  the  French  '  close '  or 
'shut'  i. 

AO'  =(oo)  =  mid -back -wide -round. 
No.  13.  This  ocoura  only  before  r 
in  literary  English,  as  lore,  hurt, 
wiiere  it  is  often  confused  with  [an] 
=  (aa).     It  is  the  '  open  '  Italian  o. 

AO'li  =  (oa'].  No.  14.  Thelastsound 
fractured. 

AU-  =  (iA)  =  low-bsck-primory-round. 
No.  lo.  The  usual  aw  in  laic,  often 
replacing  short  o  in  the  dialect. 

AU  =  {a).  No.  16,  The  short  sound 
of  the  last  vowel ;  altogether  coaiser 
than  the  literary  [o]  =  {i) ,  aod  liable 
lo  be  lengthened. 

AUT  =  (iA^}.  No.  17.  The  oy  of 
bay  with  the  [o]  =  (o)  pronounced  as 
very  loni!  raun  =  (AAl 

AUY 


■ery  lone  [auH  « 
T.(4.  Hi. 
inct  from  the  oi 


[o]  =  (o)p^ 

UT=  A*). 

No.   18.    & 


Scnrcely  dis- 
ordinBTj  oy  of  boy. 

A'Y  =  (filiO,  and  A'-Y  =  (ftflh.).  8e« 
note  to  No.  6.  The  first  element  of 
this  diphthong  [a' ]  =  ^ah)  =  mid- 
miied-wide,  ia  that  dehcate  sound 
between  ro]  =  (ii!)  and  [an]  =  (a), 
oft«a  heard  in  delicate  pronuncia- 
tions of  aik,  ileff,  and  sn  on.  The 
mniltiDg  [H'y]  =  (&hi)  is  much  more 
delicate  than  [aaT]  =  ((ii).  but  ro- 
gemblea  thb  last' diphthong  more 
than  the  [uy]  =  (8'.)  of  No.  40.  It 
is  never  conlused  with  [aa'j]  ={&oi) 
in  the  dinlect. 

B  =  (h)  =lip-Bhut-Toice.    The  ordinary 

CH-(t«h).  The  nrdinorr  consonantal 
diphthong  in  ehtat,  iueti. 

D  =  (d)  «=  point-shut-Toico.  No.  S3. 
The  ordinary  rf.  Never  dental;  it 
may  indeed  be  quite  '  cerebral '  = 
[d]  =  [D),  OS  it  is  distinrtly  related 
tot   '     '  '      "■     "■   '  ■ 

DH=i 
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E  s  (e)  sfroBt-mid'Wide.  The  oidi- 
■ST  htaarj  ahort  e,  apparently  re- 
plaeed  Irp  fae]  =  (b)  in  accented 
arllables  m  the  dialect,  bat  posBibly 
med  in  the  plural  -«t=[ezj=(ez), 
where  the  aoimd  is  obscured. 

P^r^)::  low-mixed-wide.  See  note 
to  yo.  8.  This  is  scarcely  more  than 
[erl,  with  a  perfectly  nntrilled  [r], 
m  Wb,  whicn  is  again  almost  the 
same  as  [q']  =  (ae)  =  mid-mixed- 
primary. 

£A  =  (t,)  =high-mixed-primary.  See 
note  to  No.  23.    This  is  the  Polish  y . 

£E*  =  (ii)  =high-£ront-primary.  No. 
19.    The  common  e  long  in  even, 

££r=ri).  No.  20.  The  short  soond 
of  tne  last  Towel  frequently  occurs 
in  open  and  even  closed  syllables, 
both  accented  and  unaccented,  where 
it  is  unknown  in  literary  I^elish, 
except  perhaps  in  the  word  [b^n] 
=  (bm),  whicn  is  howeyer  commonly 
[beeTi,  bin*]  =  (biin,  bin). 

E£ti  =  rii').  No.  21.  A  fracture  of 
the  aooye,  like  the  literary  ear= 
[ittj=(a'),  when  the  r  is  perfectly 
untnlled. 

£*  0'  =  (»iPs)  =  mid-front-round.  No. 
22;  A  deep  variety  of  the  closer 
French  eu  in  tm,  the  long  German 
oe  in  Goethe,  komig,  in  centnl 
Germany.     See  Poitteript, 

F0  =  (d2).  No.  23.  The  laat  Towel 
shortened.     See  I\mtseript, 

F  =  (f)=lip-diTided-Toioele8s.  Nos.43 
to  48  and  No.  64.  The  usual  F, 
occurring  especially  in  emphatic 
words. 

FV  =  (fT).  No.  44.  An  initial  com- 
bination,  beginning  wi&  a  faint 
sound  of  /,  ninning  off  into  a  dis- 
tinct sound  of  r,  so  that  ordinarily 
the  r  alone  is  usuaUy  heard,  but  in 
emphatic  prommeiation  the  /  alone 
is  heard. 

G=(g)=baek-aliat-Toioe.  The  usual  ^. 

GT'=:(gj).  The  back  of  the  tongue 
ia  aomeiHuit  nearer  the  teeth  than 
for  f ,  aad  a  hat  aoond  of  fee] s(i) 
or  If  ia  beard.  Made  by  atteoqyting 
to  proMMBce  [g]  and  M  at  once. 

(■di)«sayiite.  AraUrdeYeloped 
MBBite  wilii  dkithift  wnlner,  hut 
dntMj  heard  beiore  eB^hatie  words 


HRIorH^e(aluO.    The  preceding 

■ol   to  be  alwaya 

pro* 


Ifcmm  Ami^^  gMtioe  of  (j) 
»(■},  mf^  M  Mr.  SIvuflilij 


nounoed,  to  be  thrown  first  with  a 
little  jerk  through  the  position  for 
[aa]  =  (a).  Tet  as  this  sound  is  an 
emphatic  variety  of  [^r],  on  the 
analogy  of  [f?].  No.  44,  the  sound 
should  be  =  (RhiB),  or  strong  (nh) 
followed  by  weak  (n). 

I  =  (i)=hiffh-front-wide.  No.  24.  The 
common  literary  t  in  ttn,  kntt.  Often 
obscured  to  [i]  =  (t«). 

r  =  (h),  see  note  to  No.  30.  This  is  a 
deep  modification  of  [i]s(0*  S^ 
Fottseripi, 

r  s=  (j^  =high-mixed-wide.  See  note 
to  No.  30.  This  is  properly  the 
sound  of  Welsh  u. 

J  =  (dzh).  This  is  the  usual y,  and  dtjfe 
inyu/^e=[juj]. 

K  =  (k)  s=  back-shut-Yoiceless.  The 
usual  e  and  k  in  0OOA. 

KY'=(kj).  This  is  [k]  with  an  at- 
tempt to  pronounce  [y]  at  the  same 
time. 

L  s=  (1)  s:  point -divided -voice.  The 
usniu  /.  It  is  very  possible  however 
that  the  dialect  rather  uses  the 
'cerebral'  form  [.1]  =  (l)  (see  notes 
to  No.  23),  but  tms  would  require 
long  observation  of  native  speakers. 
It  seems  however  that  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  dialect  is  towards 
the  cerebral  formation,  with  a  re- 
verted tongue.    See  ,R  below. 

M  s=  (m)  =lip-nasal-voioe.  The  usual 
m. 

N  =  (n)  =  point-nasal- voice.  The  usual 
fi. 

NG = (q)  =  back-naaal-voice.  The  usual 
tiff  in  siii^  and  n  in  sink,  which  is 
therefore  written  [nngk]  =  (stqk). 

0  =  (a)  =  low-back-wide-round.  The 
common  short  0  in  not.  This  sound 
is  apparently  replaced  in  the  dialect 
by  its  near  neighbour,  short  [au]  = 
(a).     See  note  to  No.  16. 

0*=(ah)=low-mixed-wide-round.  This 
differs  but  slightly  from  [o]b(o). 
See  note  to  No.  33. 

0A'=  (00)  s mid-back-round.  No.  25. 
This  is  the  literary  long  0  in  smoke, 
without  any  trace  of  a  following  [do] 
=  (u)  sound. 

OA^^o).  No.  26.  The  short  sound 
of  tne  last  vowel. 

OA'tt  =  {00*).  No.  27.  This  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  literary  English  (Mr 
ts(6o9V  with  [ao]  in  place  of  foal. 

0£  =  (oD)s  mid-front- wide-rouno.  No. 
28.  it  is  the  open  Frendi  eu  in 
veuf.    See  PotUcript, 
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U'  =  («)  s  high-back-wide.  See  note  to 
No.  32.  Perhaps  the  commonest 
open  unaccented  yowel  in  literary 
English,  as  America,  but  usually 
taken  to  be  ^u],  and  so  written 
throughout  this  paper. 

UA  =  (ob)  =  low-bacK- primary.      No. 

33.  A  Tcry  doubtful  yowel,  possibly 
merely  [uu]  =  (a)  affected  by  a  fol- 
lowing [,du«r]  =  (d9b).  See  Foit' 
teript. 

TPE-=ry2ya)  or  (yiy,)  or  (pV).    No. 

34.  Tms  is  a  yariety  of  the  French 
u  =  [ue]  =  (y)  =  high-wide-round,  or 
else  of  French  M<=:[eo]  =  (p).  See 
E*0.    See  FotUeript, 

X?E  =  (ya)  or  (y,)  or  (#»)•  No.  85. 
The  short  of  ue  last  yowel. 

UI*  =  (xj)  =  high-mixed-roimd.  See 
note  to  No.  23  This  is  the  Swedish 
u  (rather  more  like  [oo]  than  the 
French  [ue]).  but  it  is  yery  doubtful 
whether  it  is  really  used  in  the 
dialect.    See  Postscript, 

UO=(w)=hi^h-back-wide-round.  No. 
36.  This  IS  the  common  u  in  fidl 
and  00  in  book. 

F0  =  (ti3).  See  note  to  No.  30.  If 
this  is  correctly  analysed,  it  repre- 
sents a  yariety  of  [uo]  =  (u)  produced 
by  widening  the  lower  part  of  the 
pharynx. 

UO'  =  (tfh)  ss  hiffh-mixed-wide-ronnd. 
See  note  to  No.  23.  This  is  the 
Italian  close  o,  doubtfully  assigned 
by  Dr.  Murray  to  certain  words  now 
ranged  under  No.  23. 

inj=(a)  =  mid-back-primary.  No.  87. 
The  thicker  sound  often  heard  in  lite- 


rary English  for  u  in  but,  tub.  In 
yanous  dialects  it  is  often  thickened 
ereatly,  tillit  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
nrom  [Oa,  iio]  =  (o,  u).  See  Fast- 
script.  It  seems  to  be  the  regular 
dialectal  form  for  u  in  accented 
syllables,  and  for  the  obscure  sound 
heard  when  r  is  transposed,  as  in 
[guuxt]  =(gaRt)  for  areat. 

UW  =  te'u).  No.  38.  This  is  the  Ute- 
rary  English  ou  in  house. 

irW-tt=reV).  No.  39.  A  fractured 
form  01  the  last  diphthong. 

UY  =  (e'l).  No.  40.  This,  or  [a'y]  = 
(&ht),  IS  the  literary  English  long  t, 
as  in  mt'nd. 

lJY*li  =  {9V).  No.  41.  A  fractured 
form  of  the  last  diphthong. 

inJY  =  (a'0.  No.  42.  This  is  a  much 
thicker  sound  of  [ny]  =  (9'0f  ^^^  i^ 
related  to  it  as  [uu]  to  ^u].  It  con- 
stantly produces  tne  mipression  of 
[pay]  =  {6i)  or  [any]  =  (a'^.  In  the 
dialect  it  occurs  only  in  the  fracture 
[wuuyj  =  fua'O,  wnich  I  at  first 
appreciatea  as  |waoyJ  s=  (u6i). 

V = (y)  =  lip-diyided-yoice.  Noe.  49  to 
63.  The  common  literary  English  v. 

W  =  (w)  =  lip-yoice.  Tne  common 
litoraiT  English  w. 

WUUY  =  (u/0.  No.  42.  SeeUUY 
aboye. 

Y  =  (j)  »  front-yoice.  The  usual 
English  y  in  yes. 

Zs(z;=front-inixed-yoice.  No.  64. 
The  usual  z  in  seal,  whiss. 

ZH = (zh) =point-inixed-yoice.  Nos. 
66,  67.  The  usual  French  j  or  gs 
in  French  >u^#s=[zhuezh]s=(zhyzh). 


The  above  alphabetical  order,  which  is  used  in  the  following  lists, 
is  not  well  adapted  for  studying  the  relations  of  the  vowels,  hence  I 
annex  a  phonetic  linear  order  in  which  the  simple  vowels  really  used 
in  the  dialect,  so  far  as  I  can  appreciate  them,  are  arranged  in  order 
of    gradation   (see  my  JEarh/  JEnglish  Pranunciatum,  p.    1285). 
Prefixed  to  each  vowel  is  the  number  of  the  list  in  which  it  occurs. 
As  only  quality,  and  not  quantity,  was  here  of  importance,  the  dis-^ 
tinctions  of  length  are  not  assigned.    The  diphthongs  and  fracture^ 
form  separate  lists.    The  palaeotype  is  subjoined,  preceded  by  =. 


19  Simple  Vowels, 
19.  ee  =i 
24.1    =t 
30.  i    >=4 
12.  ai  =# 
8.  aes=B 
1.  a   Bffi 
2.    3.  aa  =a 
16.  16.  au  «=A 
18.  ao  ao 


26.  26.  oa  =0 

36.  uo  =u 
30.  tiostt^ 

29.  30.  00  =u 
34.  36.  tie  =y^ 
22.  23.  30.  6o=»^ 
28.  oe  =  ^^ 

32.  u  =r^ 

37.  uvL 
38. 
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G.   S.  oar    =ki 
17. 18.  any    =A'i 

42,  mif    =■"■ 


6  SdnpU  Fratlwtt. 

21,  eeU     =]■ 
9.  BeCi      t=B' 


7.  aftjB    = 
11.  urU      < 

11.  sewS    t 


II. — Classef 


0  FEiCTITREa  IK 


All  the  dialectal  words  in  this  list  are  written  according  to  the 
Glofiflic  system  just  expUined.  Having  previously  arranged  the 
words  in  groups,  according  to  their  vowels,  each  word  was  pro- 
□oimeed  hy  mo  to  JAt.  EUis,  often  many  times,  in  an  examination 
erteodinK  over  five  days,  and  he  assigned  the  vowels  as  well  as  he 
could.  The  difllculties  that  he  exx>orienced  are  explained  in  the  in- 
troductory notes  prefixed  to  eaoh  list.  Some  of  my  groupings  were 
slightly  filtered  in  consequence.     The  following  is  the  arrangement. 

The  lists  are  placed  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  Gloaeic 
symbols  for  the  vowels  they  contain,  and  numbered  for  ease  of 
reference.  At  the  head  of  each  list  is  given  the  Olossic  vowel, 
which  determines  its  order,  in  capitals,  followed  by  its  palaeotypio 
symbol  in  small  letters,  preceded  by  ^.  In  the  introductory  re- 
marks, which  are  in  smaUer  type,  all  words  in  Olossic  Hpclling  are 
inolosed  in  equoie  brackets  [  ],  and  those  in  palacotype  in  round 
parenthesis  (  }. 

In  the  lists  themselves  only  GlosBia  is  used  for  the  pronunciation, 
which  forms  the  left-hand  division  of  each  column,  the  ordinary 
spelling  forms  the  right-hand  division.  The  words  are  arranged  in 
the  alphabetical  order  of  their  Glossio  orthography,  taking  the  letters 
in  order  from  the  end  towards  the  beginning  in  each  word,  as  in 
"Walker's  Rhyming  Dictionary,  so  that  all  words  which  rhyme  come 
after  each  other,  and  hence,  so  far  as  monosyllables  are  concerned, 
words  in  which  the  vowel  is  followed  by  the  same  consonant  come 
together.  Final  t  or  d  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  word  by  a  ( , 
OS  [u-ang(d],  is  pronounced  only  before  a  vowel. 

When  the  some  word  is  found  in  more  than  one  of  the  lists,  it  is  to 
be  tAken  as  having  more  than  one  sound  in  common  use  in  the  dialect. 

As  the  object  of  these  lists  was  to  show  the  peculiar  phonetia 
structure  of  the  dialect,  only  those  words  ai'e  admitted  as  a  rule 
which  arc  common  to  both  the  literary  and  dialectal  languages. 
Thope  which  are  strictly  local  will  appear  hereafter  in  a  glossary. 

This  arrangement  is  of  course  not  sufficient  for  a  complete  exanu- 
Ofttion  of  the  phonetic  relations,  but  all  others  con  be  re^idily  formed 
&om  these.     Thus  if  all  the  words  were  written  according  to  their 
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present  literary  form,  they  might  be  alphabetical  arranged,  and 
the  varions  dialectal  pronunciations  compared.  The  arrangement 
might  also  be  made  by  the  original  Anglosaxon  or  Herman  forma  of 
the  words,  and  these  two  sets  separated.  But  one  form  alone  conld 
be  used  here,  and  it  seemed  simplest  to  exemplify  the  existing 
alphabetical  sounds. 

The  very  valuable  assistance  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Ellis  in 
going  through  all  these  lists,  word  by  word,  so  as  to  give  them  their 
phonetic  equivalents  correctly,  demands  my  most  grateful  recogni- 
tion. I  have  further  to  express  my  obligation  for  the  great  labour 
he  has  bestowed  in  drawing  up  the  foregoing  table  of  Glossic  letters, 
and  for  the  many  notes  and  remarks  to  which  his  initials  are 
appended. 

1.  Short  A=8B. 

This  appeared  to  be  generally  the  pare  literary  a  in  hat,  had^  but  it  was  often 
a  little  oeeper  than  I  pronounce  it,  and  yei^ea  towards  [ans=(ah).  Some  of 
these  cases  are  marked  *  in  the  list.  Some  few  have  been  rcierred  to  f^al  sfa) 
No.  3,  and  perhaps  some  more  mi^ht  have  been  assigned  to  that  list,  whica  Ux, 
Elworthy  had  not  disting^hed  onginaUy  from  No.  1  or  No.  2.— A.  J.  E. 


rab 

skad 

drad 

hrad 

sprad 

zad 

fak-tid* 

nat'iSd* 

een*dat'(id* 

plant'iid 

ang'gr^e 

laf 

ii-laf- 

bag 

kag 

ang 

ii-ang(d 

mang 

strach 

vach 

anch 

planch 

dranch 

tranch 


( 


I 


{ 

( 


rob,  V,  prei. 

and  pret. 
scud,  8, 

thread,  r.  and  «• 
rod,  9. 
spread,  r. 
said,  r.  pret, 
affected,  a. 
knotted,  a. 
indebted,  a, 
planted,  a. 
angry,  a. 
leave,  r. 
left,  preL  and  a. 
left,  p,p. 
beg,  V. 
keg,  8. 

peg,  V,  and  «. 
hang,r.^rtf«.  and 

pret. 
hung,    hanged, 

p,p, 
among,  prep, 
stretch,  v,  and  8, 
fetch,  V. 
haunch,  8, 
plank,  8, 
drench,  v.  and  8, 
trench,  v.  and  8, 


vranch 

stanch 

mash 

ath 

dath 

brat-th 

brath 

aj 

laj 
zlaj 

draj 

zaj 

stranj 

nak 

pak 

kurak* 

vrak,  rak 

aa'rchitak 

sprangk 

dbangk 

vlangk 

pangk 

ad-1 

zad'l 

ang'l 

jangl 


( 


\ 


French,  a. 
wrench,  v,  and  «. 
staunch,  a. 
stench,  8. 
marsh,  «. 
earth,  «. 
death,  «. 
breadth,  8. 
breath,  8, 
edge,  hedge,  r. 

and  8, 
ledge,  8, 
sledge  (hammer) 
dredge,  v,  and  8, 
sedge,  8, 
strange,  a, 
neck,  8, 
peck,  8, 
correct,  a. 
wreck,  i;.  and  «. 
architect,  8, 
sprinkle,  v> 
thank,  r.  and  «. 
flank,  8, 
pant,  V, 

addle,  v,  and  a. 
saddle,  8, 
angle,  v,  and  8, 
jangle,  r.  and  «. 
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I.  Short  A= 

05. — continaed. 

mane-l 

<    mangle,     man- 

sap 

eicept,  prep. 

[       gold 

lak-chur 

lecture,  «. 

tflUg'l 

tangle,  v.  and «. 

as-,  aa-n 

haat,  hast  not? 

nue'Tang-gl 

new-fangled,  a. 

bos 

best.  0. 

™k-l 

freckle,  ,. 

gas 

guess,  0.  and  ». 

aa-1 

handle,  v.  and  «. 

las 

less,  a. 

kinl 

candle,  t. 

bloa 

bless,    u.  prti. 

Bpan-l 

spaniel,  *. 

and  prel. 

vrns-1 

f    wrestle,  v.  prei. 
1         and  pret. 

fl-blas-     I 

blessed,  pp. 

blaa-5ed  J 

blessed,  a. 

ufl 

settle, r 

mas 

mess,  », 

pauB-man-l 

portmantean, », 

naa(t 

nest,  1. 

radiki 

retionle,  ». 

ms(t 

rest,  f .  and  «. 

akan-l 

scandal,  t. 

dress,  ».  and  v.. 

lab-m 

eleven,  a. 

prti.  tiaApret. 

Kab-m 

seven,  a. 

prcBB,  a.  and  v. 

Ian 

land,  <. 

praa 

prea.  and  pret. 

Bak-un-Ein- 

second-hand,  n. 

dees'tras- 

distress,  «, 

bran 

(    bran,  ». 

puurasas- 

princess,  «. 

I    brand,  p.  and  ». 

yaa 

yes,  ad. 

Btran(d 

Btrand,  t'.  aodf. 

i 

says,  cess, «.,  as- 

Btan(d 

stand,  [<.  and  ». 

I 

sens,  r. 

van 

fan,  Tan,  *. 

tasCt 

test,  «.  and  *. 

wan 

wan,  a. 

YOB 

Test,*, 

vm{i 

sand 

was(t 

west,  t. 

Bakim 

second,  a.  and  v. 

kwos 

inquest^  (. 

nb-Sm 

robin,  *. 

lat-ees 

lettuce,  (. 

dftg-ce-B 

fag  end,  ». 

mangks 

amongst,  prtp. 

Btan-i^ea 

standing,  «, 

naks 

nest,  a. 

rak-n-6en 

reckoning,  i. 

taks 

text,  .. 

laB'^en 

lesson,  «. 

vaks 

ves,  u. 

rak-n 

reckon,  f;. 

straT'igiins 

estravogance, ». 

lak-ahuQ 

election,  t. 

skan-uKlB 

scan'Iolous,  a. 

drata 

threaten,  v. 

bat 

bet,  0.  and  «. 

praieap 

precept,  «. 

lat 

let,  0. 

bog-ur 

beggar,  «. 

slat 

slate,  « 

angkichiir 

handkerchief,  ». 

plat 

plot,  .. 

Tadb'ur 

feather,  a. 

nat 

knot,  r.  and  *. 

wadh-dr 

weather,  t. 

pat 

pet,  V.  and  .. 

Bj-ar 

hedger,  r. 

spat 

spit,  r. 

draj  ■Ht 

dredger,  «. 

drat 

threat,  * . 

dan--jflr 

danger,  », 

-       { 

wet.  p.  and  a. 

8tran'-jQr 

stranger,  .. 

whet,  0. 

■ad'lur 

saddler,  «. 

kyat 

cat,  J. 

bat-r,  lad-r 
Int'flr 

butler,  a. 
letter,  «. 

vranoh--nit    | 

French- nnt  = 
walnut,  (. 

ai-Hx 

setter,  t. 

plant* 

plant,  .. 
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2.  Long  AAzraa. 

This  long  Towel  is  freqnentlj  nasalized  slightly,  bat  not  constantlT,  hence  the 
nasalization  is  not  marked.  It  neyer  exceeds,  seldom  eren  approaches,  the 
American  or  Sonth  German  nasalization  of  this  vowel.  Occasionally  the  TOwel 
was  made  mnch  thinner,  approaching  [a*] =(aah).  These  cases  are  indicated  by 
*  as  in  list  1.  The  distinction  was  not  marked  enough  to  throw  the  words  into  a 
separate  list — ^A.  J.  £. 


aa 

ah!  interj. 

baa-k* 

back,  f. 

baa 

baa !  interj. 

slaa-k* 

slack,  a. 

zaa 

saw,  B, 

naak* 

knock,  V.  and  t. 

aa-rb 
vaa'lb 

herb,  b, 
valve,  f . 

traa-k* 

( 

track,  «.  and  t . 
tract,  f . 

B^iep'aarb 

saperb,  a. 

kaun-traa'k* 

contract,r.andf. 

vaarb 

verb,  B. 

paa-k* 

pack,  V.  and  t . 

draa'd 

drew,  V.  pret. 

zaa'k* 

sack,  f . 

u-maa'snkree-d  massacred,  p.p. 

aa-1 

all,  f . 

aa'rd 

hard,  a. 

baa-1 

bald,  a.,  ball,  t. 

kyaard 

card,  f. 

puybaa'l 

piebald,  a. 

gyaa-rd 

guard,  V.  and  t . 

smaa'l 

small,  a. 

yaa'rd 

yard,  r.  and  t. 

kraa'l 

crawl,  f . 

maa'lnrd 
oa'pm  aa*rtud 

mallard,  t . 
openbearted,  a. 

skraai 

* 

crawl 

scrawl,  V.  and  t . 

gaa-s-l^e       ) 
gyaa'sl^e 

ghastly,  a. 

waa*l 

wall,  V,  and  t . 

skwaa-1 

squall,  f . 

aa'f,  aa'v  ^ 

half,!. 

vaa-1 

fall,  r.  and  b. 

draa'f 

draught,  «. 

faa^rshn-ubl 

fashionable,  a. 

laaf 

lath,  «.,  loft,  f. 

aa*rubl 

arable,  a. 

saa-f 

safe,  a. 

paa*rubl 

parable,  t . 

staaf 

staff,  B, 

maa-rdl 

marl,  «. 

aaTch 

arch,  f . 

snaa'rdl 

snarl,  v. 

saa'rch 

search,  r.  and  t. 

paa-sl 

parcel,  b. 

aa'sh 

harsh,  a. 

vraa'sl 

wrestle,  v. 

fraa-sh,  vraa'sh  fresh,  a. 
aa'rsh                ash,  t. 

baa'tl 

beetle,  b,  (mal- 
let) 

smaa-rsh 

smash,  v.  and  «. 

haa'rtikl 

article,  b. 

daa'nh 

dash,  V,  and  t . 

maa'rvl 

marble,  b. 

gaa-reh 
laar'sh 

gash,  V.  and  t . 
lash,  V.  and  b. 

faaT-wuul* 

( 

farewell,  b,  and 
interj. 

klaa-rsh 

clash,  V.  and  i. 

laa'm* 

lamb,  B. 

rlaanh 

flesh,  i. 

daa*m* 

damn,  v. 

naaiih 

nesh  (soft),  a. 

cbaa'm* 

champ,  chew,  v. 

taftnh 

trash,  f , 

kaa-pm* 

captain,  b. 

mmiTA 

iuhy  i. 

waa'rm 

warm,  a. 

&ith,f. 
d0ih,f. 

faa*rdn 
vaa*rdn 

* 

1 

farthing 

ridge,  f. 

Bhaa*mlin 

shambling,  a. 

!%«• 

yaa*rlin 
laa-min 

yearling,  a. 

TvM. 

learning,  b. 

saa'rtin 

certain,  a. 
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3.  Short  AA=a. — continued. 

▼oweU  are  not  iharply  difting^aiihed  in  the  dialect.  Many  may  be  eonaidand 
rather  of  middle  length  than  either  long  or  ihort.  It  most  be  therefore  only 
nndentood  that  the  words  in  this  list  seemed  to  me  to  haye  a  shorter  sound  than 
those  in  the  receding  one.  In  the  words  marked  *  the  sound  of  the  Towd 
seemed  more  uhe  [a']s(ah). — ^A.  J.  £. 


Trach'^ed 

wretched,  a. 

traa'kshnn 

traction,  t . 

dee'sJM'tid 

digested,  p.p. 

attraction,  %. 

gjaal'Se 

gallow,  V. 

aap 

hap,«.happen,r. 

ihaam^e 

chamois,  t . 

daap 

dap,  «.  and  t . 

maach 

notch,  r.  and  t. 

flaap,  Tlaap 

flap,  v.  and  t . 

dhaach 

thatch,  V.  and  $, 

klaap 

dap,  r.  and  t . 

Haal'^6 

HoUy 

slaap,  zlaap 

slap,  9.  and  t . 

daam'ip 

damage,  $. 

snaap 

snap,  «.  and  t • 

maar-ij 

marriage 

hraap 

rap,  r. 

gyaal 

gall,  «. 

draap 

drop,  V.  and  #• 

kyaal 

call,  V, 

kraap 

crop,  r.  and  #• 

•kaal 
Bkyaal 

Bcald,  V,  and  $, 

traap 
skraap 

trap,  «.  and  %. 
scrap,  %. 

iraal 

Moll,  i. 

straap 

strop,  9.  and  «. 

BkjaafI 

scaffold,  i. 

Traap 

wrap,  9.  and  %, 

tnaafi 

snaffle,  t . 

staap 

step,  9.  and  #. 

draaa'hl 

threshold,  $. 

gyaap 
gaap 

^^A^^^i^  ^^                »»              ^^K^k  M^              ^k 

taakl 

tackle,  V.  and  t. 

gape,  9.  gap,  t . 

•kaam'l 

scamble,  %. 

yaap 

yelp,  9. 

raam'bl 

ramble,  v. 

m^e-aap* 

mayhap 

aap'I 

apple,  f . 

aaks* 

ask,  9. 

graafl 

gravel,  v.  and  «. 

baal'uns* 

balance,  9.  and  t . 

naavi 

naTcl,  #. 

aaps* 

hasp,  9.  and  «• 

traaT'I 

travel,  v. 

klaap's* 

clasp,  9.  and  «. 

VTSfl.1t' an 

{    wrexen,   «. 
(        (rushes) 

praap'8* 

perhaps,  a(^. 

*  M,  f»0^    ou 

yaamut 

emmet,  «. 

dhaachez 

vetches,  ». 

4.   Diphthongal  Fracture  AAW'ttrr&w'. 

Although  [aaw]  «=  {^xij^  does  not  0oem  to  be  a  proper  diphthong  in  the  dialect, 
wh«r«f  [nw,  aew]  c(oti,  e'k)  are  the  nnual  forms,  yet  the  action  of  the  following 
[O'r]  «  ('k)  seems  to  generate  it. — A.  J.  E. 


aaw'fir 

faaw'Ar 

flaaw'fir 

▼laaw'fir 

pMiir'fir 


onr,  a,  hour,  #. 
four,  a.  emph. 
flower,  #. 
floor,  f . 
pour,  a. 


taaw'ur 
vaawur 
dScvaaw'iir 
zaawdr 


tour,  #. 
four,  a, 
devour,  a. 
sour 


6.  Diphthong  AA'T=&a«. 

TMs  diphthong  is  very  distinctiye  of  Western  English,  where  it  is  always  kept 
pSMls  irom  [ny,  n-y,  nny]«(9'»,  9e»f  ■'0.  The  first  element  is  sometimes 
fklly  aaial,  set  No.  2,    In  the  present  list  most  of  the  words  are  French, 
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I 

5.   Diphthong  AA-T=&ai. — continued.                              ^H 

^1      Ihnugb  come, 

aa  aye,  Ian,  ilay,  dtay,  gray,  iroy,  «™j^.  fight,  are  AnglosBjon.               ^^H 
U  alio,  and  more  OBrnkUy,  [waij=!(mv],  ajiailai'ly  (or  ^^,  tay,  may              ^^^H 
[aa7]  =  (iiai)iiiBDmeother  Weatenidiaiecta.— A.  J.  E.                              ^^H 

^1      The  word  vviy 

^H      T.,  whicli  hu 

H     aaTd 

aid,  V.  and  i. 

raa-ylSen           railing,  t.                     ^^| 

laid,  «. 

daa-yn                 deign,  t.                         ^^H 

H      aoa-yd 

maid,  *. 

chaa'yn               chain,  c  and  «.               ^^| 

H      u-paa-yd 

paid,  p.p. 

foa-yn                  feign,  r.                           ^^H 

■     itas-yd 

staid,  a. 

(    plain,  «.  and  a.               ^^H 
Pl""-'^          1    complain,  r.                  ■ 

K_)Ma-7l6e 

bailif,  «. 

^^HMfi^nKe 

dainty,  a. 

maa-yn               main  (very),  ad.              ^H 

^^^m^^nUe 

plaintiff,  >. 

pwyn                pain,                                ^^H 

plague,  V.  and  «. 

graa'ya               grain,  r.  and  i.               ^H 

1^^  &a-yth 

foilh,  ». 

hraa-yn         {    "jg';,"^^/..              H 

aa-yt-th 

eighlh,  a. 

aa'y   . 

aye 

traa-yn                train,  v.  and  t.                ^^M 

baa-y 
laa-y 

bay.,, 
lay,  f. 

straa-yn          j    Sin?^'^''               H 

bumbaay 

by  and  bye,  ad. 

vaa-yn                 vain,  s.  vein,  s.              ^^| 

faa-y! 

foith!  inttrj. 

draa'yn               drain,  v.  and  «.               ^^H 

gaa-y 

gay,  a. 

Bpraa'yn              sprnin,  v.  atid  j.             ^^^H 

haa-y 

hay, ,. 

gwaa'yn                geing,  part.                      ^^^^k 

fla«T 

flay,  .. 

kwaayn              quoin,  «.                         ^^H 

llaay 

clay,  *. 

tan-yldur              tailor,  «.                            ^^H 

H      P'^^T 

play,  c.  and  e. 

kwaa'yntuDB      acquaintance,  ».             ^^| 

K      idaay 

elay.  ... 

maajnlnuns      maintentmce,  >.               ^^| 

H     miiilaa-y 

mislay,  v. 

na-yt                   eight,  i.                           ^H 

■      eptaay 

Epky,  a. 

faarnt                faint,  a.  and  r.                ^H 

■      decs-plaa-y 

display,  p.  and». 
May, ,. 

plaa'ynt         f    P' p^lt.  ,'°""              H 

■       pna-y 

pay,  ff.  and  ». 

pQH'ynt               paint,  i^.  and  m.                ^^| 

V      hraa-y 

ray,  ».  array,  c. 

siia'ynt                saint,  *.                           ^H 

dmay 

dray,  ,, 

taa-ynt                taint,  t.                          ^^H 

fras'y 

fray,,. 

'■"■"■J'"  (  S°i«C..        fl 

gmy 

gray,  rt. 

1           pway 

pmy,  V. 

stroa'yt               straight,  d.                   ^^^H 

■       jpraay 

spry,  a,  spray,  «. 

^H      Htroa'y 

stray,  v. 

pran-yz               praise,  f.  and  k          ^^^| 

■      waa-y 

way,  ».  why 

atoa-yz                stays,  (.                       ^^^H 

^h^y 

away,  ad. 

pua-ynz               pains,                           ^^H 

Bway,  r.  and  «. 

broa-yns             brains,  *.                        ^^H 

aim,  c  and  j. 

grna-ynz             grains,  >.                        ^H 

claim,  V.  and  «. 

hraa-yaz             reine,  rains,  ».               ^^H 

^^^Sf\iea 

paling,  *. 

^H 

■ 

6.  Diphthong  AAY=&i.                                     ^H 

^1            Mr.  Eloorthv  biid  fonsld^rtid  this  list  ns  bdnnsine  to  r"'vl  =  (l>)i').  "hkh  »                ^^| 

^H      <cry  ui«rl;r  tl 

e  iimo  (u  [a;3^  (j'O,  No.  lu.    With  tlic  cici<pt>od  ol  (buBB  wotd>            ^^B 

^^^^^J 
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6.  Diphthong  AAT=d». — eantinued. 


in  actual  use.    But  none  of  the  words  nave  [aa-y]  s(&at),  No.  6. — A.  J.  E. 


clash,  V.  and  8. 
smash,  v.  and  t . 
nesh,  a, 
rash,  a.  and  $, 
sash,  $, 
trash,  f . 
cider,  $, 
smite,  V. 
size,  V.  and  #. 
prize,  r.  and  #. 


7.   Diphthongal  Fracture  AA-Ttt=&a»'. 

The  fracture  seems  to  haye  been  introduced  by  the  following  [1]  or  [/],  but  it 
IB  quite  distinct. — A.  J.  £. 


baay 

buy,  r.  bye,  r. 

klaaysh 

aay 

eye,  8,  high,  a. 

smaaysh 

faay 

fie  (faith),  tfu^'. 

naaysh 

dhaay 

thigh,  #. 

raaysh 

laay 

lie,  V,  and  «. 

saaysh 

maay 

my  (emphatic) 

traaysh 

paay 

pie,  8. 

saaydur 

waay 

why? 

smaayt 

daaysh 

dash,  V,  and  t. 

saayz 

gaaysh 
laaysh 

gash,  17.  and  8. 
lash,  (;.  and  #. 

praayz 

aa*yul 

ail,  r. 

saa'yiil 

sail,  V.  and  $, 

faa-yiil 

fail,  V. 

taa-yiil 

tail,  8. 

haa'yiil 

hail,  V.  and  $, 

vaa-yiil 

veil,  V.  and  t . 

maa'yiil 

mail,  $, 

waa'yiil 

wail,  v.  and  $, 

naa'yiil 

nail,  V,  and  «. 

kwaa'yiil 

quail,  «. 

paa'yiil 

pail,  «. 

praa*yiirz 

prayers,  t . 

raa'yiil 

rail,  8. 

staa'yiirz 

stairs,  8, 

fraa'yul 

frail,  a.  and  «. 

8.    Short 

;  AE=:E. 

This  short  sound  is  very  much  broader  than  my  sound  of  0  in  betf  bed,  =  [e]  s  (ej, 
but  whether  it  is  always  as  broad  as  the  French  i,  i^  eat,  and  German  li,  is 
doubtful.  It  does  not  occur  long,  except  in  the  form  of  a  fracture  [ae'ti]  =  (bb') 
No.  9.  Sereral  words  which  were  originally  included  in  another  list,  as  haring 
[e*] = (o))  jhaye  been  introduced  here  at  my  suggestion,  and  are  marked  ♦. — ^A.  J.  E. " 


daed 

laek'w^ed 

xnaed 

{Lmaed* 

Toraed 

oks'aed^ 

inael-tiohued 

Uaef-tid 

klaef 


did,  r. 
liquid,  8, 
might,  r. 
amid,  ad, 
forehead,  #. 
hogshead,  8. 
multitude,  8. 
cloyen,a.and|7.|7. 
diff,  8,  cleaye,  v, 
alack,  V,  (lime) 


draef(t* 
zaef(t* 
staef 
baeg 

drift,  V.  and  «. 
sift,  V, 
stiff,  a* 
big,  a. 

paeg 
kaech 

pig,  <». 

catch,  V, 

paeth 
vraeth 

pith,  8. 
wreath,  «. 

waeth 

worth,  a. 

yaeth 

heath,  hearth,  #. 

1  Hw  sama  in  tU  ooaipoiiBds  of  h§md. 


^^^^^r                    BV   PREDEKIC   THOMAS   ELWORTHT, 

^H 

8.   Short  AE=:e. — continued 

^1 

*        waet-th 

width,  .. 

daeda 

^H 

eeJMk- 

object,  V. 

maeds 

midBt,  #.                       ^H 

project,  f. 

Naek-lees 

Nicholas                      ^H 

maek 

make,  V 

Bays                              ^^H 

H          praek 

prick,  K. 

llll 

^^H 

B        Bkuelk 

skulk,  r.  and  ». 

{ 

■        loengk* 

link,  «. 

moes" 

missed,  p.p.                ^^| 

■       staengk 

Btink,  i>.  and  a. 

( 

^H 

■        ae»k 

hearse,  *. 

amiss,  ad.                     ^^^1 

■        dael 

dull,  a. 

an'-raea-* 

^^^1 

■        7ael 

eel,,. 

aeks               1 

^^^1 

V        P»ek'l 

pickle,  V.  and  t. 

haeks            1 

^^^H 

praek'l 

prickle,  ». 

vlaoks 

^^1 

tiaek-1 

trickle,  1-. 

faeka 

^H 

aeb'm 

heaven,  *. 

maoks 

laeb-m 

eleven,  a. 

il-maeks 

mixed,  p.p.                  ^^H 

zaeb-m 

aun-maeka 

unmixed,  a.                  ^H 

laesflm 

lithesome,  a. 

waeks 

wax,      and  i.                ^^H 

daeiln 

did  not,  11. 

twaeks* 

betwixt,  pri-p.                ^H 

^         boi-d-raed-n 

bed.riddea,a. 

klaet* 

clot,  V.  and  t.                 ^H 

^        taed-n 

'tis  not 

wael" 

^B 

^M        gaedK-arffeii 

gathering.  ,. 

waest* 

^H 

^H       saeG-tum 

cistern,  i. 

aent* 

hint,  V.  and  j.                ^H 

■        vlaek-sn 

flaxen,  a. 

laent* 

^H 

■        hraek-sn 

rushes,  ». 

klaenl* 

clench,  v.  and  i.             ^^H 

■         Traek-»n 

vlitent* 

^M 

^P        waek'BiiD 

maent" 

oeinp,  aemt 

empty,  p. 

Btaent* 

^^1 

yaefur 

heifer,  i. 

faet 

fit,  a.  and  v.                 ^^1 

Tael-gur 

vulgar,  a. 

auTchaet 

orchaitl,  «.                    ^H 

maek'schur 

miiture,  *. 

shaet 

Shalt,  V.                        ^^1 

aedh-ur 

hither,  a.  ad. 

tangkaet 

^H 

poedh-ur 
dhaedh-ur 

gather,  p. 
thither 

piior-eemaet  1 
piioieemaet  J 

pyramid,  *.                    ^^| 

J waedh-ur 

wither,  p. 

toet 

teat,                            ^H 

■         shaeft-ur 

ehifler, ». 

zwaet 

sweat,  V.  and  jr.             ^^H 

B       nef'tar* 

rafter,  «. 

yaet 

heat,      and «.                ^^| 

H      plaetlur* 

plaster,  v.  and  t. 

oaekat 

^^1 

^1      saes-tui* 

Bister,  t. 

taenQt 

tenon,*,  tenant            ^^^| 

■       boet'ut* 

bitter,  0. 

feeflz 

victuals,                        ^^^1 

^1       faet-iir* 

fitter,  *. 

waets 

^^^1 

■       loet-ur* 

litter,  V.  and  t. 

^H 

9.  Fracture  AE'a=EE'. 

V 

^1           Thi*  (ractare 

IB  rery  distioctly  and  clearly  made.     The  vowel  U  generallv  iong,              ^^H 

^H       M  hctf  mHiked, 

occasionally  it  aeemed  to  become  abort,  but  I  have  iireserveii  Mr.              ^^H 
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9.  Fracture  AE'ttizEE*. — continued. 

El  worthy's  appreciation.    Ohaerre  the  insertion  of[^]  in  the  termination  ^^iom, 
always  called -[ae*iirshun]=  -(sn'rahan). — A.  J.  £^ 


ae'u 

bae'iib 

ae-uji'd 

nae'iikid 

bae'iid 

fuedd 

lae'iid 

mae'Cid 

Bpae'iid 

trae'dd 

wae'iid 

zwae'iird 

krae*iiz(d 

bae'iib^e 

taeddSe 

Dae'iivge 

lae'iiz^e 

sae'iif 

bae'ddh 

rae'unj 

grae'iinj 

pae'dj 

rae'iij 

stae'dj 

zae'iij 

ae  librikauk 

ac'uk 

bae'iik 

shae'dk 

lac'iik 


{ 


hare,  v. 
babe,  s. 
aged,  a. 
naked,  a. 
bad,  a, 
fade,  r. 
lade,  V.  and  $. 
made,  v. 
spade,  «. 
trade,  r.  and  t . 
wade,  V. 
swore 

Bware,  v.  pret, 
crazy,  a. 
baby,  b. 
potatoe,  8. 
David,  Davy,  «. 
lazy,  a. 
safe,  a. 
bathe,  v, 
range,  v,  and  $, 
grange,  #. 
page,  8. 
rage,  v.  and  $, 
stage,  i. 
sage,  8. 
apricot,  #. 
ache,  V,  and  #. 
bake,  v. 
shake 
lake,  B. 


blae'iit,  blae'uk  bleat,  v.  and  «. 

make,  v, 
rake,  v.  and  #. 
brake,  «. 
creak,  v,  and  #. 
streak,  v,  and  «• 
namesake,  #. 
stake,  steak,  «. 
wake,  v. 
quake,  r. 
able,  a. 
foble,  8. 
table,  «. 
ssleable,  a. 


mae  ilk 

rae'dk 

brao'iik 

krae'dk 

strae'dk 

nao'iim-saedk 

stae'dk 

wae*iik 

kwae'dk 

•eHibl 

tMHIU 


( 


lae'iidl 

krae'ddl 

lae'ugl 

ae'ill 

bae'iil 

gae'iil 
jae-ill 
mae 'ill 

pae'iil 

hrae'iil 
sae'iil 
tae'iil 
stae'iil 

Tae'iil 

wae'iil 

zae'iil 

trae*iik-l 

bae'iim 

fae'iim 

lae'iim 

blae-dm 

viae 'dm 

pae'um 

frae'um 

tae'dm 

zae'upl^en 

bae'iikn 

ae'dn 

bae'un 

lae'iin 

plae'un 

mae'un 

pae'dn 

Tae'iiQ 

zit'iae'iirshun 

rai'lae'iirshun 

oaraeiirshun 

jinirae'iirshun 

imSetae'iirshun 

grae'iip 

hrae'dp 


ladle,  f . 
cradle,  t . 
label,  «. 
ale,  8.  heal,  r. 
heel,«. 
bale,  8. 
bail,  V,  and  8. 
gale,  f . 
jail,  8. 

male,  t .  meal,  #. 
pale,  a. 

appeal, «.  and  «. 
real,  a, 
seal,  v.  and  «• 
tale,  8, 

stale,  a.  steal,  r. 
vale,  veal,  «. 
Teil,  8, 
whale,  8, 
sale,  f . 
treacle,  8, 
balm,  «. 
fame,  8. 
lame,  a. 
blame,  9.  and  «. 
flame,  #. 
palm,  8. 
frame,  v.  and  #. 
tame,  v.  and  a. 
sapling,  8, 
bacon,  b. 
hand,  t .  Anne 
ban,  #. 
lane,  #. 

plane,  v.  and  t . 
man,  #. 
pan,  «. 
vane,  b. 
situation,  8, 
relation,  8. 
oration,  8. 
generation,  #. 
imitation,  #. 
grape,  t . 
rape,  «.  rasp,  v. 
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9.   Fracture  AE-^=ss.'.~eontintmi.                              ^B 

■       Bkrae'Qp 

eorape,  v.  and  ». 

Doeflmlees 

nameless,  o. 

tae-flp 

tape,  .. 

trae'Qps 

Irape,  v. 

zae-up 

sap,  ,. 

....       { 

ace,  1.  haste,  v. 

lae-Qbur 

labour,  v.  and  t. 

fae-ur 

fair,  a. 

bae-fls 

baste,  V.  base,  a. 

rae-Cir 

rear  c. 

due'Gs 

dace,  t, 

teear 

t«ar[  I'.' 

fae-uB 

face,  (. 

Tae-flr 

fair,  *, 

lae-Qs 

lace,  «. 

H          kwaeiii 

queer,  a. 

p!ac--us 

plaoo,  ,. 

K        ae-ur 

air,  bair,  hare. 

deea'plae-Qs 

displace,  v. 

■        bac'ur 

bear,  bare,  v.  a. 

-             ( 

mace,  *. 

W        dae-ur 

dare.  p. 

mae-us           | 

(oak)  mast,  *. 

1             fae-flr 

fare,  «.  fair,  i. 

pae-flB,  pae'flz 

pace,  1. 

dUeur 

there,  (uf. 

spae'iia 

Bpaoe,  f. 

blae-ur 

blare,  P. 

brae-Qa 

brace,  (. 

glae'ur 

glare,  v. 

grae-Gs 

grace,*. 

vlae'ur 

flare, «.  flaw,  P. «. 

deee-grae'fla 

disgrace,  0.  and  J. 

mae-Qr 

troe'us 

trace,  v.  and  >. 

pae'ilr 

pair,  ». 

tae-as 

taste,  V.  and  i. 

'             rae'Qr 

rear,  p.  rare,  a. 

wae-us 

waste,  r,  and  «. 

M         drae-ur 

drear,  a. 

bae'iin(t 

baint  (are  not)                " 

■       brae-uc 

rare,  a.  emph. 

pae  url 

part,  V.  aud  «. 

■       taeur 

tear,  tare,  v.  t. 

u-pae-firt 

apart,  ad. 

■        Btae'ur 

stair,  ».  stare,  r. 

aedt 

hate,  V.  and  i. 

■ 

were,  aware. 

dae-Qt 

date,  (. 

■        wae'iir 

where,  whether. 

fae-at 

fate,.. 

K 

wear 

aar-igae'Qt 

navigate,  i. 

^L   swM'Qr 

laeGt 

late.  a. 

^^j^WM'Qr 

Bwom,  p.p. 

plaeQt 

plate,  .. 

m^' 

Btager,  t. 
acre,  ». 

slae-iit 
mae'ut 

Blate,  ». 
mate,  ,. 

^P  boe-aknr 

baker,  *. 

pae-ut 

pate,  t. 

V      moe-flkur 

maker,  ,. 

rae-Qt 

rate,  v.  and  «. 

■       tae-ukur 

taker,  j. 

grae'flt 

grate,  «. 

■       ktvae'Ctkur 

Quaker,  «. 

prae'Qt 

prate,  t.  and  «. 

■       dae-Qlur 

dealer,  .. 

Btae-fit 

state,  t. 

■      etnc-aiur 

Btealer,  f. 

vae  at 

vat,  *. 

■      Ae-ai>ur 

April,  «. 

lae-ftv 

lathe,  (. 

■^      pae-Qpur 

paper,  ». 

krae'tSv 

Bkcaeiipur 

Bcraper,  .. 

sae-flv 

Bave,  p. 

knu-ae-atur 

creator,  (. 

stae'dr  - 

Btava,  «. 

nae-atur 

nature,  «. 

waeii? 

wave,  V.  not  i. 

prae-Qtar 

prater,  t. 

flaeflroa 

flames,  .. 

mae-a«tur 

dae-dz 

daze,  V. 

fae-QTur 

favour,  V.  and  t. 

blae'flz 

blaze,  *. 

Saedvyor 

SaTiour,  *. 

brae-Oz 

bra^e,  p. 

^^     blBe-Qm-18os 

blameless,  a. 

krae-iiz 

crock,  c.  craze,  r^^^ 
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10.   Diphthong  AEW=b'ii. 

• 

Thii  seemed  to  me  fairly  [aew]  =  (i'm),  though  the  Krand  oeeanoEtHj  ap- 
protched  to  [aw] =(«'!<).  Dr.  Murray,  howerer,  seems  to  hare  heara  an 
additional  Towel  and  a  lone  first  element  as  r&e-nw]=(KB'9M},  gi^[^  the  diph- 
thong [nw]  =  (a'M),  preceded  by  [ie]  =  (is),  which  ekded  into  it  Whenerer  the 
diphUiong  [aew]  =  (nti)  is  much  lengthened,  a  similar  effect  may  be  pereeiredy  as 
in  the  common  Norfolk  eotr,  and,  yery  nearly,  in  the  Tnlgar  London  amp.  Hence 
Dr.  Murray's  appreciation  probably  arose  from  the  slow  enunciation  of  the  single 
words.  The  normal  sound  for  these  words  in  the  dialect  is  OTidently  [uw]  «(o'm)» 
Xo.  38. — A-  J.  £. 


baewd  (before 

a  vowel) 
baewt 
laewd 
klaewd 
shraewd 
kraewd 
praewd 
baewn 
aewn 
daewn 

anp-m-daewm 
paewn 
kamn'paewn 


raewn 

braewn 
graewQ 
kraewn 


I 


abont,  prep. 

loud,  a. 
cloud,  B, 
shroud,  9, 
crowd,  #. 
proud,  a. 
bound,  V,  and  «. 
hound,  V,  and  b. 
dowafB,prep,ad, 
upsidedown,  ad, 
pound,  V,  and  #. 
compound,  v, 
round,  a, 
around,  ad. 
brown,  a. 
ground,  b. 
crown,  V,  and  b. 


auu'saew^n 

Taewn 

draewn 

waewn 

zaewn 

udhaew*tun 

kaew'kumur 

kaew'utur 

kaewnt 

aewt 

gaewt 

udhaew't 

raewt 

Btraewt 

aew 

kaew 

plaew 

zaumaew* 


1 


unsound,  a. 
found,  V.  prH. 
found,  p.p, 
wound,  V,  and  t. 
sound,  V.  and  t . 
without,  prep. 
cucumber,  #. 
encounter,  v, 
counter,  #. 
count,  V. 
out,  pr, 
go  out 

without,  prep. 
rut,  f . 

strut,  r.  and  8. 
how,  ad. 
cow,  8. 

plough,  V.  and  8. 
somehow,  ad. 


11.  Diphthongal  Fracture  AEW-a=E'M'. 

Before  /  an  additional  fracture  is  introduced. — ^A.  J.  £. 


aew'ul 
Bhaew'ul 


owl,  8. 

shovel,  V.  and  b. 


graew  "iil 
praewul 


growl,  r.  and  #. 
prowl,  V. 


12.   Long  AI=c^. 


There  was  no  tendency  towards  \jiX'y'\  =  {4ct),  and  I  at  first  appreciated  the 
sound  as  [€]  =  (ee).  It  was  certainly  nearer  that  sound  than  the  London  rowel 
-.;*K  u.  .-„:.v  r^^i\     rn.:,  ,:^  : j ^  __^^  separate  parts.     1)  the 

original  short  $  lengthened 
-   _     ^-     .  ^..    ,  „  ,.         ted  perhaps  as  short  e  and 

then  lengthened  as  pig  [pai-^J  =  (p<»^),  4)  an  onginal  faa-y]  =  (lai)  "  junctured  •* 
into  [fiijas  in  literary  English,  as  way  [wai-]  =  (wr^),  6)  seTcral  words  which 
haye  now  [uy] =(o'i)  in  literary  English,  and  used  to  hare  [ee]  =  (ii)  or  (i)th),  as 
Mlight,  lining,  lightning,  fright,  light,  night,  sight,  dive,  drive,  knife.  Jive,  and 
which  are  rather  strong  evidence  of  the  reality  of  that  older  pronunciation. — 
A.  J*  £• 


ndiSad 


ai'd 


0plendid,  a. 
hiuid,  f . 


d-ai'd 
bai'd 


ahead,  ad. 
bead,  t .,  bed,  8. 


I- 
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^H 

1 

12.   Long  AI. 

-ee. — coidiiiuet 

^H 

^r          rurbai'd 

forbid,  V. 

tai- 

^H 

daid 

dead,  a. 

way,    i;    with,            ^^H 

liii-d 

lead,  V. 

wai- 

prep.,  wo  (to          ^^^1 

inaa-yda-aid 

maidenbead, ». 

horses),  .«(«7-.            ^m 

plai'd 

plead,  V. 

um-awai- 

runaway,  a.                  ^H 

K        mialai-d 

mialead,  v. 

wai-d  wai- 

wed  (with),  V.              ^H 

■        brai-d 

bread,  ». 

zai- 

^^1 

■         drai-d 

dred,  V. 

lai-j 

allege,  v.                       ^M 

■         hrai-d 

read,  ,.. 

spai'll 

^^^1 

■         trai-d 

traid,  i>. 

wai'k 

weak,                           ^^^1 

■         bai'daUi-d 

bedstead,  «. 

rai-l 

reel.  v.  and  i.               ^H 

■         nai-t'urd 

neatherd,  ». 

pai-QBl 

^^^1 

■         beoai'tud 

benighted 

Id'kl 

equal,                            ^^^| 

^M        dai'suoB^e 

decency,  a. 

ai-vl 

^H 

■        Blu'tee 

Blight,  a. 

hem,  c.  and  i.                ^^H 

■ 

*«B-  •■ 

drai'm 

dream,  v.  and  «.             ^M 

■        baig 

bag,. 

roi-m 

ream,  V. and*.               ^^1 

■       B«-g 

egg. '- 

ktai'm 

cream,  ».                        ^^H 

■       P*i-8 

pig.  »■ 

Bkraini 

scream,  i'.  and  i.             ^M 

F         Bi-Ch 

each,  a. 

Bti'aira 

stream,  v.  and  t,             ^^H 

bwoh 

beach,  *. 

atai'm 

steam,  v.  and  >.              ^^H 

lai-ch 

leech,  .. 

ai'vm 

even,  a.  and  ad.              ^^H 

blat'ch 

bleach,  V. 

ai-n 

hen,       end,  i.                ^^H 

,     Pfi*'=li 

peach,  1. 

bai-n 

bend,  v.  and  «.              ^^H 

■          spai-ch 

Hpeecb,  f. 

Bai'ii 

Sen,                               ^M 

■         rai'ch 

dai-n 

^M 

■         braich 

fai'D 

olfend,  defend,!'.           ^^H 

H^        prai'ch 

preach,  f . 

dhai-a 

then,                              ^^H 

bScflai'ch 

beseech,  r. 

lai'D 

^H 

t«i-ch 

teach,  V. 

blai-n 

^M 

Otai-cb 

taught,  p.p. 

glain 

glean,                              ^H 

^—          brai-dh 

breathe,  v. 

K        vrai'db 

wreath,  v. 

main 

and  a.  mend,  v.            ^^H 

■ 

1     leash,  1.  (three) 

^M 

■        lai-3h 

leash,  ..  (a  dog 

aeQmai'n 

■• 

(        tether) 

pain 

(writjng-)pen,t.            ^^M 

■         tai'tb,  tai'f 

teeth,  .. 

dgepa'in 

depend,  c.                       ^^H 

■        hai' 

1     bay,  V.  and  t. 

spai-n 

spend,  V.                         ^H 

w 

:        (a  dam),  bee,,. 

uspai'n 

spent,  p.p.                      ^H 

"      did- 

day,  .. 

^M 

nydai- 

idea,  .. 

frai'n 

friend,  i.                         ^B 

iwi- 

key,  quay,  i. 

Toarai-n 

fore-end, «.                     ^^| 

lai- 

lea,  s.  lay,  v. 

aai-n,  zain 

KndjV.prM.prH.             ^^H 

plai- 

plea,  (. 

aai'ii 

^^H 

Blai- 

sledge, «.,  sleigh 

tai-n 

t«n,      tend,  v.                ^^H 

,       (partofaloom) 

purlai'D 

pretend,  e.                      ^^^ 

vlai- 

flee,  r 

w«rn               i 

H       pu- 

p«8,*. 

1 

when,  aJ. '              ^H 
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kwii'II 


I 


ioi-dtai 

wii'dfen 

Bpark£ea 

ki'tn^en 

ni'm 

trai'm 

fiai'zn 

lai'p 

filai'p     )       ( 

zlai'p     )       ( 

Ozlai'p  I 

ai'mp 

tai'mp 

filaimdiir 

mai'ndiir 

tai'odiir 

pnrtai'nd&r 

zai'ndur 

ai'gar 

sai'zhar 

Epai'kar 

faiiisar 

faiinr 

nud'tar 

saiiitar 


Tai-ntnr 

fid-mr 
LuTur 

id'nl^et 
ifldiul^es 

fdis 


{ 
{ 


\ 


12.  Long  AI 

quoin,  t .  (exter- 
nal angle) 

sent,  p»p» 

bedding,  i. 

wedding,  t. 

speaking,  i. 

ceiling,  t . 

eyening,  t. 

lining,  8. 

lightning,  $. 

seaman,  t . 

reason,  r.  and  i. 

treason,  t. 

season,  s, 

leap 

sleep,  V.  and  8, 

slept,  prei. 

asleep,  a.,  slept, 
p.p. 

hemp,  f . 

tempt,  V. 

slender,  a. 

mender,  $, 

tender,  a. 

pretender,  i. 

sender,  #. 

eager,  a. 

seizure,  t. 

speaker,  t . 

fencer,  t . 

fighter,  8. 

meter,  8. 

centre,  8. 

Tentare,r.and«. 

adventure,  8. 

fever,  8. 

lever,  «. 

headless,  a, 

heedless,  a. 

endless,  a. 

senseless,  a. 

penthouse,  t . 

east, «.,  yes,  ad. 

feast,  r.  and  t . 

lease,  r.  and  t. 

least,  a. 

ptttcef  «. 

grease,  #. 


>ee. — continued. 

fea'rdigrai's 

aam'burgrai'S 

prai's 

dees'ai's 

sai's 

fai'ns 

mai'uz 

kumai-ns 

aekspai'ns 

sai'ns 

purtainis 

tai'niins 

ai't 

u-ai*t 

bai't 

fai-t 

chai't 

lai-t 

blai't,  blai'k 

slai't 

kumplai't 
mai't 
nai't 
pai't 

sai't 

dai'sai't 

hrai'sai't 

trai't 

strai't 

wai*t 

zai't 

bai'nt 

lai'nt 

siimai'nt 

rai*pai*nt 

rai'nt 

tai'nt 

vai'nt 

pdrvai'nt 

wai'nt 

pilrzai'nt 

ai'v 


verdigris,  t. 
ambergris,  t . 
priest,  f . 
decease,  t . 
cease,  v, 
defence,  #.  fence, 

r.  and  8, 
offence,  t. 
means,  8. 
amends,  8, 
commence,  t . 
expense,  #. 
sense,  8. 
pretence,  8. 
attendance,  t . 
eat,  V, 

ate,  eaten,  p.p. 
bite,  V. 

fight,  V.  and  t . 
cheat,  V.  and  t. 
light,  V.  and  t . 
bleat,  V.  and  t. 
sleet,  8.  slight, «. 

sleight,  t. 
complete,  «. 
meat,  8, 

night,  f .  neat, «. 
peat,  #. 
seat,  «.  and  t. 
sight,  «.  (large 

number) 
deceit,  8. 
receipt,  «. 
treat,  v.  and  t . 
street,  #. 
wheat,  f . 
sight,  8.  (vision) 
bent,  a. 
lent,  8.  and  «. 
cement,  v.  and  #. 
repent,  v. 
rent,  r.  and  8. 
tent,  f. 

vent,  «.  and  8. 
prevent,  r. 
went,  V.  preL 

g resent,  v. 
eave,  v. 
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Long 


immei. 


ikwm'b 

wqoMb 

;   wan^ 

zwm'b 

fwab,  V.  and  t . 

laa-jik 

ma-Utd        I 

•olid,  0. 

Tan-rk 

rlan-k 

Mwrtid 

homdy  0. 

sman'k 

▼Tva'itid 

fmtcd,  0. 

krank 

l«o'rd 

lord,  f. 

rraa'k 

kui'lAOfd 

landlofdyf. 

an-poal^d 

WMlTd 

ward,  r.  and  t . 

an-rubl 

nd'wau'rd 

reward,  t . 

au'npnui'fit&bl 

AQ'kiird 

awkward 

bandl 

•luui'lfird 

•cholar,  t. 

kwan'idl 

auTKird 
tit'd 

upward,  oi. 
odd,0. 

an-fl 
ao'lmaayl 

Gaad 

God 

kannnikiil 

laa'd 

lard,  t. 

wan*nd 

lUKl'd 

nod,  9.  and  t . 

an-1 

paad 

pod,  f. 

kan-1 

rao'd 

rod,  f . 

lanl 

^en-rau'd 

inroad,  t. 

nan'l 

wao'd 

wad,  f . 

grau-1 

spaa'tAd 

spotted,  a. 

sprau'l 

kau'f^e 

coffee,  f . 

wtoi'vau'l 

Tan'l^e 

follow,  r. 

au'rikiil 

kan'ntr^e 

contnuy,  a. 

man-siil 

Trau'8'Ufe 

frosty,  0. 

lan'ryiil 

an'f 

onght,  V. 

( 

au'f^  thau'f 

though,  eanj. 

fftU'nn             < 

dau'f 

doff,  V. 

( 

kanf 

congh,  r. 

zwan-rm 

tan'f 

soft,  0. 

vrau-m 

lao'Dg 

long,  0. 

kan'm(d 

Trao'Dg 

wrong,  0. 

zan'Dg 

song,  8. 

zau'm 

dang 

dog,  *. 

blaus'iim 

Traa-g 

frog,  ». 

an-pur-an* 

skrau-nch 

crunch,  v. 

kaufgen 

wau'Dch 

wench,  ». 

au'rg^en 

snau'ch 

notch,  8. 

kwau'rl^en 

pau'ch 

poach,  V. 

mau-mSen 

waursh 

wash,  V. 

au'D,  aun* 

lau'th 

loth,  0. 

bau*n(d 

Hlau'th 

sloth,  «. 

(i-gau-n 

mau'th 

moth,  8.  moss, «. 

mau-n 

brail -th 

hroth,  «. 

pau-n 

vrau-th 

froth,  8. 

d^es'pau'n 

niairnj 

mange,  8. 

vau-n(d 

liiuj 

lodge,  V,  and  #. 

wau'n(common 

wedge,  r.  and  a. 


t. 
fink,  a. 
flock,  «. 
smock,  f . 
crock,  t. 
frock,  a. 
uphold,  r. 

nnpn^taiUe^ «. 

botde,«. 

qiiaiTd,r.and«. 

offid,t.,awin],a. 

hob-nail,  t. 

ooniical,  a. 

wamble,  r. 

all,  a. 

coal,  a. 

loll,r. 

awl,  a. 

grarel,  t . 

sprawl,  r.  andt. 

wind-fidl,  t. 

oracle,  t . 

morsel,  t. 

laurel,  8. 

form,  r.  and  t. 
(not  a  bench, 
see  furm) 

swarm,  •• 

from,  prep, 

come,  r. 

came,  prei. 

some,  0. 

blossom,  8. 

upper-hand 

coffin,  8. 

organ,  «. 

quarrelling 

morning,  8. 

un,  neg,  prefix. 

bond,  V,  and  #. 

ago,  am/. 

maund,  8* 

pond,  r.  and  «. 

despond,  i;. 

fond,  0. 
i)one,  0. 
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kuraa*p6hiiiL 

au'p'lun 

aa*p 

lau'p 

flaa-p 

slaa'p 

maa'p 

pan'p 

praa*p 

taa'p 

swan'p 

zaa*p 

aa'r 

vauT 

wauT 

kwan-r 

zwauT 

zlaa'bnr 

Blaa-bnr 

zmau'ldnr 

tau-rchnr 

paa'chnr 

maa'dhur 

mau'DJor 

aal'ar 

kaa'lnr 

Tan'rmor 

praa'por 

aul'tur 

bau-ryur 

au-fSes 

chau'ps 

wanps 

wau'ps^e 

aa'B 


gauB 

kaa'8(t 

lan*8(t 

glau'B 
man-fi 
ii-mau'B 

pau'B 

rail's 
drau'B 


( 
1 


! 


i 


15.  Long  AT7=AA.— eeMi/iitif^. 

corraption 
upland, «.  and  a. 
np,ik/.  hudprefix 
lop,  r. 

flop,  r.  and  t. 
slop,  r.  and  «. 
mop,  r.  and  t . 
pop,  r.  and  t .       ' 


gran'B 
kran*B 
vian'8(t 

tau'B 


I 


! 


prop,  r.  and  t.      j 

top,  f. 

swap,  r. 

sop,  r.  and  t. 

or,  eonj. 

for,  prep.(emph.) 

ware,  beware,  r.    \ 

(imperative) 
quarry,  r.  and  t . 
Bwath,  f . 

filobber,  v. 

smaller,  a. 
torture,  r.andt. 
poacher,  t. 
mother,  «. 
manger,  t. 
hollow,  a, 
collar,  8, 
former,  a, 
proper,  a. 
halter,  r.  and  s, 
borei"  (augur),  s, 
office,  eayes,  t . 
chops,  s, 

wasp,  s, 

horse,  «. 

gas,  8,  (occasion- 

aUy.) 
cost,  V,  and  t. 
loss,  8,  lost,  a. 

lose,  V. 
gloss,  «. 
most,  a, 
almost,  ad. 
post,*,  (for  gates, 

not  letters) 
roast,  V,  and  t . 
dross,  8. 


kau'mpils 

au'rchaet 

Bhau'rt 

wan-rt 

kau'mfiirt 

an*t 

dau't 

dhau't 

ii-dhau't 

shan't 

jau-t 

kau't 

skaui; 

blau't 

slau't 

Buau't 

pau"t 

stengk'pau't 

span-t 

rau"t 

grau't 

G-Tau't 

vaar'vau 

vaar'dvau 

Tur*vau*t 

skwau't 

zaa't 

u-zau*t 

pau'giit 

auTuiit 

au* 

dhau' 

auu'dhau' 

lau' 

Tlau* 

blau* 

nau* 

eo-rau* 

hrau* 

krau* 

strau* 

au'n't^ie 


u-t    > 
t      ) 


! 


groasy  t.  and«. 
crosB,  f . 
fit)st,  f . 
toss,  r.  and  #• 

toast,  f . 
compas8,r.andf. 
orchard,  t . 
short,  m. 
warty  f . 
eomfort^  t. 
hot^  m.  ought)  r. 
dot,  t. 

thought,  v.jprH, 
though^  p.p, 
Bhot,  f . 
jot,  f. 
cot,  f . 

BCOt,  f . 

blot,  r.  and  t. 
slot,  r.  and  t . 
snot,  f . 
pot,  r.  and  8. 
Btink-pot,  «. 
spot,  r.  and  t. 
rot,  r.  and  t. 
groat,  f . 
fetched,  p.  p, 

&r-fetched,  «. 

squat,  V. 
eetfV.pret.B&tjV. 

pret, 
set,  sat,  p,p, 
pocket,  t. 
hornet,  t . 
owe,  r. 
thaw,  r.  neuU 
thaw,  r.  active. 
low, a. la!  interj. 
flow,  r. 
blow,  r.  and  «• 
no,  a.  and  ad. 
hurrah! 
raw,  a. 
crow,  ». 
strew,  r. 
unto,  pr$p^ 
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16.  Long  ATJ=AA.—€otUmued. 


att*dz 

oddB 

lan-jins 

lodgings,  f  . 

pau'S'ez 

posts  (for  gates) 

aiiTts 

ortSy  f . 

Trau'stex 

frosts 

wao'x 

irere^  ir.  pr^i, 

16.  Short  AX7=A. 


Mj  fiift  anpfreeiftiian  gmre  tiioe  «  po]=(o),  and  not  «  [o1s=(d),  at  Mr. 
Elworthj  haa  oonsidered  them.  Subsequent  examination  aeoMa  to  now  that 
in  Mr.  Elworthy't  pronunciation  ihej  were  rather  rSa]»(A),  and  were  apt  to 
become  the  long  of  this  Towel,  as  much  as  tiiose  in  No.  16 ;  tiie  ncgatite  prefix 
Mfis[aan-]  s(An)  belongs  more  to  this  list  tiian  the  last. — jL  J.  E. 


brand 

rode,  r.  pnt. 

Panl'^e 

PoUy 

vaul'Se 

follow,  r. 

dhanng 

thong, «. 

vraung 

wrong,  a. 

bramn-ij 

nimmage,  «. 

raonk 

rank,  a. 

zaak 

sock,  «. 

Taurk 

fork,  «. 

chanlrvAel* 

chock-full,  a. 

panp'l 

pebble 

Taol'nm 

twand'n 

sanf-^n 

&iirt'^n 

hann 

ii-chaop* 

saupiir 

kaum'z 

mans(t 

kwaort 

Taiir*tniit 


17.  Diphthong  AUT=aa'i. 


Toliime,  f . 
it  was  not,  ir. 
something,  t . 
fortune,  a. 
when,  MiL 
chopped,  «. 
sapper,  m. 
oomes,  V. 
must,  9. 
qnart,  «. 
foitonate,  «. 


These  seemed  to  haTe  the  first  element  decidedly  long,  mnch  more  so  than 
in  the  literary  bojf.  Dr.  Murray  appreciated  the  sonnd  as  (o'i),  bat  on  carefnl 
obserration,  tne  few  soonds  in  the  next  list  which  approach  nearest  to  h'iS  seem 
to  me  more  appropriately  classed  as  (a'i)  ;  it  will  be  seen  that  tiliey  sJao  all  oelong 
to  this  list. — A.  J.  £. 

naa*yntid 

Tau'yd 

au'yill 

wau'jur 

cbau'ys 

rai-jau-ys 

vau'ys 

^en'vau'ys 

jau-ynt 

18.   Diphthong  ATJT=a'i. 

See  the  note  to  No.  17. 


anointed,  a. 

pwau-ynt  * 

point,  t.  and  t . 

Toid,  a. 

bauyt 

bait,  r.  and  a. 

oil,  V.  and  «. 

wau'yt 

wait,v.weight,f. 

weigher,  #. 

tree  "fan 'y 

trefoil,  «. 

choice,  8.  and  if. 

kau-y 

coy,  a.  decoy,  t . 

rejoice,  v. 

kunvauy 

convey,  v. 

Toice,  *. 

suurvau-y 

survey,  r.  and  «. 

inyoioe,  r.andt. 

wau-y 

weigh,  r. 

joint,  8. 

wauy 
bauyt 


weigh,  t'. 
bait,  V,  and  8, 


wauyt 


I  wait,  r. 
(  weight,  #. 
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itbee'T 


19.  Long  EE=ii. — continued. 

loaf,  «.  j    rlee-z 

sheaf,  t.  j    Trec'i 

hi*,  pr.  (omph.)       ii-vrecx 

20.  Short  EE=i. 


fleece,  t 
freeie, « 
frozen, 


Thi»  liM  u  funAc  up  of  two  tcit  ditTrrent  cla«es  of  wtirdft,  thote  whieh  are 
rliiM>3  wit)}  A  MMU^MiAUt,  and  thiMie  which  end  in  open  [^]  ^(i)*  As  rqpudi  the 
r}<w^3  TO  wK  thi"  mMind  i»  i^'n«'nlly  a*  «hon  «•  in  French  ana  Gennan,  and  kept 
i;nii«'  di^ttnn  from  [i]  =  v*^*^^^*  -''*»  ^hus  [sptW*]  =  (n^id),  is  ouite  diffemt  frvm 
|>]iid^  =  ^*p;dV  T£i^  ^iTv  «h«>rt  uid  Ane  [tVj^  in  cilw^  srllahles  seems  to  be 
j^H'uliAr  lo  our  TToMrrn  d\aU<cu,  To  call  <^xnal  attention 'to  it,  the  fonn  [*e] 
h»  Kxa  wniien  thr\^uj;houi  thi^e  list*,  ahhouarh  not  neceatair  when  the  aeeeot 
uatI  i>  duh  wriitt^n  iii.  Ihit  there  i#  «xva»ioiiallT  a  tendencr  (efpeciallr  ia  te 
i<m;;Tt«riom  'tVn.  ^<>*js  ^in,  i!<\  althonirh  unaownied>  t«>  make  the  towcI  leaser, 
a^  1^]  middle  Wcth.  'a»  re^)xvt»  the  woi>i*  ending  in  an  anacwnted  opta  fee], 
1  hA>t^  revidned  Air.  Ki^onhvV  tvif:inal  notation;  hnt  when  he  pronoiiBoea  tM 
w«>inU  to  »e«  1  Mvtiu'd  lo  hiWr  |^i]  ■=  ^t'^  ia  at  U'Mst  a  errat  manr  of  them.  The 
£nr  ik^iuh!  «-as  ai  an\  rate  not  «o  cimciftentlT  maintaiBcU.— ▲.  J.  E. 


hla>f<^ 

tim«\>J 

Tl'W'ili'tl 
3111111- HSillM 


apf<^3, «, 

honu>5iMj«  #. 
tinva),  4, 
r»piil«  4. 
ham\l«  «, 

K;\  r. 

a^.n\idT«  jtJ^ 
lx;r:h«iav,  *• 

« 


«  « 


klaa*rjit^ 

Taal-tV,  faal*^ 
iiltV 

aak*it\» 
ai^kUV 
wikl^« 

buur^ 
aur.**.tV 

•  .  *  * 


ivv  ^/,iV 
i\  :v  '!?v 


•vv.-j.e.  *. 


1 


cleif^. «. 

ralne,  r.  and  a. 
jeily.  a. 
ughr.  a. 
actnallT,  tuL 
(^uallT«  «if. 
wt>ehlT.a.aiidfl#. 

m 

ehillT,  A, 

•  « 


^ 
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20.  Short  EE^zl— continued. 


berfirdl^^ 

beg-n-nles 

ee'iil-n^es 

•kee'fit-nifes 

8h(fet 


witneflfyV.andf. 

kSet 

kite,  «. 

greatness,  t . 
biuineMy  «. 

Yuuz'k^et 

furse-kite    (fSsl 
con),  «. 

mattnat,  t. 

vlget 

fleet,  a. 

traTene,  r. 

sai'krSet 

secret,  a. 

beardleasy  a. 

muur'^et 

merit,  «. 

childless,  a. 

spuor'^et 

spirit,  «. 

bignessy  t. 

kuuv'^et 

coTet,  r. 

beastliness,  «. 

wSet 

white,  a. 

illness,  «. 

zw^et 

sweet,  a. 

scarceness,  t. 

5efuy 

defy,  r. 

sheet,  t. 

21.  Fracture  EEti=ii\ 

In  this  fraetore  the  fint  element  u  marked  as  Ions  thxonghont.    Some  c 
them  had  been  marked  hj  Mr.  Elworthy  with  the  first  dement  of  medial  leDjg^ 

yeeti]  B  (ii*),  hat  the  distmction  did  not  seem  to  be  always  made  in  pronnnciatioi 
och  words  are.  therefore,  simply  marked  with  *.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  fin 
element,  [eeiija*^')  has  been  left  thronffhont,  as  Mr.  Elworthy  nad  writtez 
but  I  certainly  sometimes  seemed  to  hear  [i'ti]  =  (•**)»  and  sometimes  [iil^l'BCt'i 
The  writing,  noweyer,  represents  what  would  be  the  first  appreciation  oi  mof 
hearers.    Bee  note  to  No.  14. — A.  J.  E. 


bee'tird* 

<i-fee'\ird 

bee'iid 

shee'iid 

aarkeeiid 

zee'iid* 

cbee'iif* 

dee-iirth 

kee'iij* 

chee'flnj* 

shee'ilk* 

kee'iik* 

gee-iibl* 

kee'ilbl* 

an'jee-ill* 

ee'iil 

BeeiU 

bee'iil* 

gee-iil* 

chee'iil* 

shee'ill* 

kee*(il* 

mee^ttl* 


f 
{ 


beard,  «. 
afraid,  a. 
bead,  a. 

shade,  v.  and  «. 
arcade,  «. 
seeci,  o. 
chafe,  V. 
dearth,  s, 
cage,  8, 

change,  v,  and  «. 
shake,  v. 
cake,  8, 
gable,  8, 
cable,  8. 
angel,  8. 
ill,  a.  ad.  8, 
hill,  8,  yield,  v. 
Bill,  8.  and  pr. 

name 
bnild,  V. 
gill,  8.  guild,  V, 
child,  8,  chill,  t;. 
shield,  8. 
kill,  V. 
mill,  8, 


nec'ttl* 
pee-iil* 
spee'ill* 
tee-iil 

Btee'iil 


vee-iil 


Wee-iil 

kwee-iil* 

sweedl* 

shee-um* 

zee'iim* 

bee'iild^en* 

Tee-fim 

bee-iin 

ilgee'iin 

kee'iln* 

klee'iin* 

shee'up* 

kee'iip* 

skee'iip* 


needle,  8, 
pill,  #.  (pillow] 
spill,r.6pindle,i 
till,  V.  and  «. 
still,  a:  ad, 
steel, «. 
feel,  r. 
field,  t. 
fill,  r. 
"Will,  pr.  namt 

also  a  testa 

ment,  8. 
quill,  8, 
swill,  V, 
shame,  v.  and  i 
seam,  v,  and  «. 
building,  «. 
fern,  8. 
bean,  «. 
again,  ad. 
cane,  v.  and  t. 
clean,  a. 
shape,  t;.  and  i 
cape,  8. 
escape,  t'.  and  i 
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^o'd-kauk 

d^'iidl 

b^o'sbl 

^'m 

k^o'm 

bl^'m 

br^o'm 

kr^o'm 

gr^'m 

drag'^o'n 

biil^'ii 

m^o*n 

Toa'rn^o'ii 

sp^n 

z^on 

b^o 

(ib^* 

d^o* 

1^ 
bI^o 
lin^* 
dr^' 

ran'div^o* 


i 


22.   Long  E^O=Vf — continued. 


huge,  a. 
gouge,  #. 
woodcock,  «. 
dwindle,  r. 
bushel,  «. 
womb,  «. 
combe,  «. 
loom,  «. 
bloom,  r.  and  t. 
room,  f . 
broom,  r.  and  8. 
crumb,  t . 
groom,  f. 
dragoon,  «. 
balloon,  ». 
moon,  «. 
forenoon,  «. 
spoon,  «. 
soon,  d. 
beau,  «. 
above,  a, 
due,  a. 
cuckoo,  «. 
loo,  «. 
slough,  «. 
enough,  ltd. 
through,  prep. 
rendezvous,  i. 
(common) 


23.   Short  E'0=a, 


jho' 

you,  pr. 

^o-p 

(    whoop,  r. 
(    hoop,  V.  and  «. 

k^o'p 

coop,  V.  and  s. 

sk^o'p 

scoop,  r.  and  «. 

l^o-p 

loop,  V.  and  «. 

drte'p 

droop,  r. 

tr^o'p 

troop,  r.  and  «. 

st^o'p 

stoop,  r.  and  «. 

p^*r 

pure,  a. 

b^'z 

abuse,  «. 

k^'s 

<    course,  ». 
(    coarse,  a. 

tii-bte-t 

to  boot 

m^O't 

moot,  t;.  and  s. 

r^o't 

root,  V.  and  «. 

v^-t 

foot,  9. 

iiv^o't 

afoot,  ad. 

bae'iirvte't 

barefooted,  a. 

prte'V 

prove,  r. 

g^o'dz 

goods,  «. 

So*z 

ooze,  r.,  whose 

ho'z 

noose,  «. 

b^*z 

boose,  c^. 

g^-z 

goose,  s. 

ch^o'z 

choose,  V. 

dh^'z 

those,  pr. 

p^O'Z 

puss,  «. 

Difficultiefi  of  appreciation  necessarilj  increase  when  the  Towel  is  both  obscure 
and  short.  The  following  list  is  made  out  of  three  parts,  which  Mr.  Elworthy 
assigned  to  different  TOwels.  The  first  part  he  considered  to  be  the  same  as  in 
No.  22,  that  is,  with  the  Towel  long.  ]3ut  on  hearing  him  pronounce,  the  vowel 
sounded  to  me  rather  short  than  long,  and  these  words  (with  two  exceptions 
about  which  I  hesitated)  end  in  {Y],  The  consonant  immediatelv  foUowmg  a 
vowel  seems  materially  to  alter  iu  quality  in  this  dialect,  especially  when  the 
Towel  is  short.  Vowels  which  Mr.  £lworthy  considered  to  be  the  same,  varied 
immediately  to  my  ear  under  the  influence  of  different  consonants,  and  when  he 
was  asked  to  lengthen  the  vowel,  or  pronounce  it  with  some  consonant  before 
which  it  did  not  appear  in  the  dialect,  ne  generallv  failed  to  reproduce  the  sound. 
Acting  upon  this  liBeling,  I  have  put  as  the  secona  part  of  this  list  a  set  of  words 
all  ending  in  [1]  which  occasioned  Dr.  Murrav,  Mr.  Sweet,  and  myself  extranoi 
difficulty  to  analyze,  and  which  we  all  practically  gave  up.  The  vowel  th^  oon-^ 
tained  seemed  to  me  at  first  like  the  Swedish  w^^ui'Jsfu]  pronounced  yen^ 
short.    Dr.  Murray  thought  it  was  the  Italian  o  ehtutCB  [uo*]  '^(uh)  (which  Z 


probably  merely  the  same  as  [ui']  with  a  wider  pharynx),  also  pronounced  vm--= 
short  Mr.  Sweet  took  the  sound  to  be  the  Polish  y  fractured,  thus  [tetk]  s  (ti^ 
but  still  extremely  short,  and  as  this  Polish  sound  is  merely  [ui*]  with  the  ^' — 
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blid 
mid 

Btid 


{ 

! 
!  i 


!  I 


gyil(d 
wis'tdrd 

ii-mil'ard 

zing'id 

zing 

d-fik-sid 

lifl'tid 

ris'tid 

pidh'^e 

pid'igr^e 

Bhilf 

ii-dig' 

hrig 

dhiDg 

ii-kling 

zling 

zling'id 

▼ring 

zing 

ii-zing 

bich 

jich,  jifl 

ticb 

klich 

krich 

binsh 

blisb 

oa'vur-plifih 

vlish 

rish 

brish 

drish 

krish 

likurish 

mau'rgij 

■  •  • 

tnj 

vik'unj 

bik 

mod'ik 

vuurdik 

puur-fik 


1 


.   24.  Short  I=:t. — cofUinuecL 

bleed,  r.blood|«. 
may,  might,  r. 
stud,  «.  study, 

V.  and  t. 
geld,  V. 
wonted,  t. 
mellowed,  a. 

and  p.p. 
Bang,  V,  pret 
sing 

fixed,  p,p. 
enlisted,  a, 
rusted,  a. 
prythee 
pedigree,  s, 
shelf,  i, 
dug,  p.p. 
rig,  V.  and  «. 
thing, «. 
clung,  p.p. 
sling,  t;.  and  «. 
slung,  r.  pret. 
wring,  t;.  and  «. 
sing,  V. 
sung,  p.p. 
beech,  s. 
such,  a. 
touch,  V.  and  s. 
clutch,  r.  and  s. 
crutch,  «. 
bench,  t. 
blush,  V.  and  $. 
overplus,  ». 
fledged,  a. 
rush,  V.  and  «. 
brush,  V.  and  t. 
thrush,  t. 
crush,  V.  and  «. 
liquorice,  s. 
mortgage,  v. 

and  t. 
judge,  V.  and  «. 
trudge,  V. 
vicarage,  «. 
beak,  s. 
mattock,  «. 
verdict,  *. 
perfect,  v.  and  a. 


ohik 

cheek,  t. 

aub'jik 

object,  t. 

Uk 

leek,  f . 

Blik 

sleek,  a. 

kau'lik 

collect,  t. 

buul'ik 

bullock,  t. 

mik 

meek,  a. 

8tuum*iok 

stomach,  t. 

krik 

creek,  «. 

frik 

freak,  t. 

shrik,chiik. 

srikshreak,  t.  and  t . 

strik 

strike,*,  strict,*. 

sik,  zik 

seek,  t;. 

as'ik 

hassock,  t. 

stik 

stuck,  t;.  pret 

kau'nvik 

convict,  t. 

wik 

¥reeK,  o. 

skwik 

squeak,  r.  and  «. 

twik 

tweak,  V,  and  t. 

zik 

sick,  a. 

dhingk 

think,  r. 

zlingk 

slink,  r. 

dringk 

drink,  v.  pret. 

{i-diiiig*k 

drsxikfP.p. 

zringk 

shrink,  v. 

ee*nstingk 

instinct,  t. 

wingk 

winch,  t. 

zingk 

sink,  t;.  and  a. 

tribl 

treble,  a. 

fid-1 

fiddle,  V.  and  s. 

hrid-1 

riddle,  «. 

trid-1 

treadle,  «. 

jingi 

jingle,  V. 

zingi 

single,  a. 

shU 

shell,  9.  and  «. 

stil 

steel,  9.  and  s. 

sil 
zU 

* 

sell,  V. 

wil 

wheel,  V.  and  *. 

bifl 

beetle,*,  (insect) 

kit-1 

kettle,  «. 

nit-1 

nettle,  «.  little, 
a.  (common) 

zifl 

settle,  s.  (seat) 

sil'dum 

seldom,  ad. 

id-n? 

is  not  ? 

tid'u 

it  is  not 

ii-bin* 

been,  p.p. 
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yoa 

zoa 

Btoaid 

oaf 

loa'k 

tad'loak 

smoa'k 

Yoa'k 

yoa'k 

oal*rd 

boa*l(d 

Tree*-oal(d 

koa*l(d 

8koa*l(d 

moa'l(d 

toai(d 

<i-8toa*l 

voa*l(d  I 


25.  Long  OA=ao. — continued. 

ewe,  «.  hew,  v. 
sew,  V. 
Btole,  pr$t. 

lock,  r.  and  «• 
pad-lock,  t. 
smoke,  v.  and  t. 
folk,  «. 

yelk,  yolk,  yoke 
old,  a,  hold,  r. 
bold,  a. 
freehold,  a, 
cold,  a. 

scold,  V.  and  «. 
mould,  r.  and  «. 
told,  j9r«^.  and  a. 
stolen,  p.p. 
fold,  9.  and  «. 
foal,  9.  and  «. 


bluy*nyoa*l(d 

woai 

zoal(d 

zoa'l 

koa*m 

oa*Tm 

kloa-ym 

woa*vm 

loaliin 

kroa'p 

soa'jnr 

koa*mar 

poa-ISes 

moa'^es 

oa'pmiint 

ii-kroa*pt 

oa'v 

loa-v 

groa'T 


blindfold,  a. 
wbole,a.(emph.) 
sold,  prei. 
sole,  sonl,  «. 
comb,  r.  and  t . 

OTCn,  9. 

doTcn,  a. 
woven,  a. 
lowland,  9. 
creep,  v. 
soldier,  «. 
comber,  t. 
police, «. 
moist,  a.  most,  ff. 
opening,  9. 
crept,  p.p. 
hoe,  9.  and  t. 
loaf,  r. 
groove,  t;.  and  t  • 


26.  Short  OA=o. 


ThiB  true  short  [^]  s(o)  in  closed  lyllables  fornu  as  remarkable  a  feature  in 
the  dialect  as  short  T^]  »(i),  No.  20.  Some  words  seem  to  hsTo  both  the  long 
and  short  Towel,  as  [Toa-ks,  T^aks]  » (Tooks,  Toks).  The  sien  [6a]  has  been  used 
throughout  to  direct  attention  to  this  rare  and  peculiar  shortenmg  of  a  vowel 
usually  long. — A.  J.  E. 


woal 

hoap 

sl6ap 

moap 

Poap 


whole,  a. 
hope,  V. 
slope,  V.  and  «. 
mope,  V. 
Pope 


hroap 

kr6ap 

m6aiit 

kl6az 

v6akB 


rope,  9. 
creep,  v. 
mote,  9. 
clothes,  9. 
folks 


27.  Fracture  OAri=oo\ 


These  fr^raes  vaned  dightly  m  the  punty  and  length  of  the  first  element, 
espedally  before  [rl,  so  that  [oa-tt  ao-tt,  oati-,  aoli-]  =  (oo»,  oo%  o\  o')  may  b<^ 
occasionaUy  said.  But  I  was  not  able  to  separate  them  into  erouns  and  some- 
times the  differences  seemed  unintentional.— 1.  J.  E.  ^  ^  * 


noa'iitid 

shoa'iird 

koa*(ird 

voa'iird 

woa'iird 

shoa'iid 

ii-shoa'iid 

bloa'ud 

noa'ud 


noted,  a. 
shard,  9. 
cord,  9. 
ford,  9. 

hoard,  v.  and  9. 
showed,  preU 
shown,  pp. 
blew,  pret. 
knew,  pret. 


(i-noa-iid 

droa-iid 

ii-groa'dd 

troa'dd 

toa'dd 

A-zoa'dd 

soa-(Srtid 

broa'iioh 


I 


known,  p.p. 
threw,  pret. 
grown,  pp. 
trod,  pret. 
toad,  9. 
sown,  p,p, 
sorted,  a. 
broach,  v. 
brooch,  9. 
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27.   Fracture  OA-H^zoo.— continued.                            ^| 

loa-Qdh               loatb,  a. 

□oa-urt               naught,  *.                   ^^M 

Tag-iboa'Bn        vagabond,  *. 

poa'Qrt               port,  t.                        ^^1 

aloa-tSn                alone,  a. 

Boa-iirt                sort,  v.  and  t.              ^^H 

droa'un               throne,  «. 

goa-ilt                 goat,  $.                        ^H 

toa'Qn                 toco,  a. 

fl-goH-Qt              got,  p.p.                      ^H 

Btoa-un              stone,  *. 

vurgoa'Qt            forgot,  p.p.                  ^H 

goa-dr                 good,  p.  and  *. 

koa  iit                                                    ^M 

shoa-ur              shore, «.  sure,  a. 

moa-Cit                moat,  t.                      ^^H 

moa-ilr                more,  a. 

□oa'ut                 note,  «.                        ^^1 

Toa'flr               fore,  before,  ad. 

droa-&t                  throat,  «.                       ^^M 

yoa-flr                 your,  pf.  (em  ph.) 

oa-uz                     hoar^,  n.                      ^M 

noa-flt^ea           notice,  v.  and  «. 

^-'^^     1  S;r°"-     ■ 

oa-Qs                   oaat,  *.  host,  «. 

doaus                 doae,  «. 

kloa-flz               ctothoa,  «.                     ^H 

iloaCa                close,  a. 

non-^.                 nose,                            H 

oa'flrt                ftught,  1. 

hroa-iiz                                                  ^H 

38.   Short  OE=ce.                                           ^M 

This  Toirel  forms  another  of   ths  dllScultios  la  this  dialect.     Dr.  Momj            ^^M 

different  days,  I  adhered  to  my  first  appreciatian  [fie]  =  1(b)  at  CDmejing  hi  me             ^^| 

[io],  No.  30,  leemed  to  be  used.    Sec  iW(>cr<>(.— A.  J.  E.                                             ^H 

asloen-                 aslant,  a. 

woever              however,  arf.                 ^^| 

toet-ur               titter,  v.  and  *. 

kwoevnr            quiver,  ».                      ^H 

apoet-ur              spitter,  t. 

wooth'l^ea          worthless,  a.                 ^H 

oevur               ever,  ad. 

■noes                   miss,  v.                         ^H 

goevnr               giver,  *. 

troea                   trust,  c  and  t.             ^^| 

shoev-nr            ahiver,  t:  and  #. 

foet                     fit,  V.  «.  a.                     H 

skoev-ur             akewcr,  a. 

shoct                   shall,  v.                         ^H 

loevnr              liver, ». 

poet                    pit,  ..                             ^M 

daeloevur           deliver,  e. 

epoet                   spit,  p.  and  t.                ^H 

kloevur              clever,  a. 

yoet                    heat,  v.  and  j.               ^H 

woet                   oat,  f .                             ^H 

Boevur              sever'  v.  ' 

skwoent            squint,  t>.                    ^H 

29.  Long  00=uu.                                         H 

This  list  compriseB  the  only  nerds  nhich  Itr.  Elwortby  can  iriTe,  conUiniD?             ^^| 

i*  not  ab«olDl«lj  Btrange  to  the  dialect,  u  is  usually  thought.     la  almost  all  the             ^^1 

aboo'                 above,  prtp. 

doo-mbl              durable,  a.                    ^H 

goo                      go,  V. 

kroD-m                crumb,  j.                       ^^| 

Qgoo-                   gone,  p.p. 

foo'unt          !    ^"*'.°^'  "■  ("f  "          ■ 

moo'zik             music,  i. 

100  uni          J        ^^^^  j^ijiyj             ^H 
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30.  Doubtful  00',  perhaps  Gloadc  I\  WO,  irO=tt»  «b>  «t- 

ThiB  list  of  words  has  oceasioiied  me  the  ([rettest  diffiooltjr  of  aiiT.  Mr. 
Elworihj  thought  that  the  rowel  was  the  same  in  all,  and  was  soiprisea  at  any 
diffienltj  heing  felt.  But  Dr.  Murray  had  heen  unahle  to  make  anjihing  ox 
them  heTond  my  fint  rough  appreciation,  when  I  sometimes,  under  the  influanoe 
of  a  labial  consonant,  seemed  to  hear  [uo]  =  [u],  at  others  and  generally 
re*]=(dh),  and  at  others  again  I  felt  a  little  fracturing  by  a  prefixed  |i]b(0. 
Thu  appreciation  had  been  made  rapidly.  On  the  last  rerision  some  months 
afterwards,  Mr.  Elworthy  pronounced  each  word  to  me  sereral  times  OTer  and  in 
different  orders,  and  I  was  able  to  separate  them  distinctly  into  three  parts. 
IMnce  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  when  he  heard  some  of  them,  at  first  said  he 
heard  French  #6  [oe]  =  (ae),  and  then  thought  that  the  Dutch  t=:|;61=(e>)  was 
the  proper  sound.  But  as  thii  is  also  a  Scotch  sound,  natire  to  Dr.  Murray,  who 
had  not  recognised  it,  this  apnreciation  appeared  yery  doubtful.  In  deferenoe  to 
Mr.  Elworthy's  opinion  that  tnese  words  have  all  the  same  Towel,  I  retain  tiiem 
in  one  list  under  a  sign  [oo*]  which  is  not  used  in  Glossic,  but  I  spell  the  words 
in  three  ways. 

Part  I.  consists  of  those  words  in  which  the  resemblance  to  [i]=(0  ^  <iKMt 
striking.  In  correcting  the  spelling  of  the  dialectal  phrases  and  sentences  im  tfaa 
body  of  the  paper,  I  found  that  Mr.  Elworthy  wished  an  accented  [ii]  to 
become  occasionally  an  unaccented  [oo^z],  and  on  listening  attentiyely  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  more  than  sucn  an  obscuration  of  [ijB(0  as  would  be 


On  exMnining  the  words  in  the  list,  it  will  be  found  that  [i]  u  proceded 
generally  br  a  nbilant  [s,  sh]  or  by  [rl,  or  a  [t],  or  followed  by  a  sibilant, 
or  rp],  and  possibly  the«»  consonants  (Aiefly  unToieed)  may  hare  drifen  an 
[^oy«=(#y^  round  into  [I]  =(rti).  '  '       ' 

which 

which  ^ 

wvoral  words  in  this  list  haye  as  much'  ri^ht  to  brp"S  ^T^^^^'u^mnTiSL 
r:5*or^^^^^^  ^--  -^^  ~PP<^  these  wori  ^^  S^^^t^ft 

Ju-riiT:;^^:  ::^::^r^:^^^     -^^^  --  hay  besi 

mado  long  »K*»  fnim  .V^^rM  fraciun^s  of  LrM  '\!^  *^"'  jmictwes 
thn^wgh  many  di^gmiltttituw  oC  U\\\  t»WmrnU  v.T^i  >*7i^:J***  *^ 
it  iH^tt«oiw.U  nmy  W  montionwl.  that  1^^' \lr^p^* ''^*^*  ^"^*5^^*^^ 
exact  in  hi«  rrprtHluotiou  of  tho  somuU  fan  uini-urf  .*•  i  ]^  i  T**  ^<*"ia«fully 
thnH'  day-  of  my  nn«l  oxnminaiion  of  tWlSrv^c^'^.K^^J'^'V'r'  ''>'thefim 
WTtrtin.  Hlthottgli  hit  hml  nttt  Ihh^u  nWni  fwm  tK«  r  .  *  '*"*^  ^*  became  un- 
and  hail  Ihh»u  m  I'Uiitowwl  to  h«iar  tUo  word.  Ja,!!.  **  **  ™^^^^  »»  •  ^wk. 
hiHvd.    SiH>  i\Mir««r#>r.-A.  J.  K.  ^^  Prouounw  them  from  child- 


Taut  I. 


ohlnrb-ldo     )  ' 

dhUn-l  thiiuMi*.  a, 

i^\m*l  iuiuM<s  II. 


brlml  briuuMo.  a,  |  vrU  (HU        ' 


<Jrill,  r/anj  #. 


Br   FREUEBIC  THOMAS   ELWORTHY, 

ESQ.                                          ^U 

30.   Doubtful  00',  perhaps  Glossio  1\  E'O, 

WO  =  i„           Mj.                ^H 

Part  I. — continued. 

^M 

fllmp-l 

simple,  a. 

cblmur 

chamber,                        ^^H 

chip 

chip,  tf,  and  (. 

tlmur 

^H 

ship 

ship,  ». 

elmpur 

simper,  p.  and  t.            ^^H 

zip 

(     eoap,  >. 

wispur 

whisper,  f.andi.            ^^^| 

{    sip,  t.  and  *. 

sblhur 

shelter,  t.                     ^^M 

liilur 

buiow,*. 

wis 

^H 

sllur 

ceUar,  .. 

jUt 

^H 

Pabt  II. 

^H 

b4ob 

bib,  s. 

pUom 

^^1 

Kl&>b 

glib,  a. 

zk^om 

^^H 

n^ob 

nib,  ». 

stkim 

stem,                              ^^H 

r^ob 

rib,.. 

rijm 

^^H 

ir&ob 

crib,  .. 

br^om 

brim,  s.                          ^^M 

tkib 

(     tib,     ..     (amall 

gr^om 

grim,                              ^^M 

[        beer) 

priora 

prim,                               ^^H 

skwiob 

sqmb, «. 

tr6om 

trim,  V,  and  a.                ^^H 

g^ol'd 

gild,  V. 

w,'.nm                 i 

whim, «.                         ^^1 

a-abi!om'd 

weom             ; 

zw^md 

swam,  V.  prel. 

zweom 

swim                            ^^^1 

pfeol-churfl 

pilchard, ». 

z^m 

seem,                            ^^H 

fl-pSoVurd 

pillowed,  a. 

v^lum 

^H 

E^ol-t0B 

guilty,  a. 

sheol'den 

shilling                         ^^H 

£on»b 
pionsh 

inch,  .. 

pineh,  r.  and  *. 

l^mp           1 

limp,  a.  and  f.             ^^H 

vfionsh 
H         p£ocb 

finch,  «. 
pitch.  If.  and  s. 

shreomp        j 
zbrfomp        j 

shrimp,                        ^^M 

B        m^lsh 

milch,  a. 

krteinp 

^H 

■        bR'om'isb 

blemish,  r.  and  ». 

dtop 

dip,  c  and  t.               ^^H 

V       f'^on-isb 

finish,  t. 

leop 

^H 

ftelth 

filth,  I. 

kl^op 

cUp,  0.  and  f.               ^^H 

feol'triSe 

filthy,  fl. 

sitep 

slip,  V.  and  «.                  ^^H 

tdolth 

tilth,  ». 

n^op 

nip,  V.  and  «.                 ^^| 

diath 

doth,  f. 

sn^op 

snip,  V.  and  (.                 ^H 

zm^tb 

smith,  «. 

pi-op 

^H 

dSopth 

depth,  1. 

riop 

rip,  V.  and  i,                   ^^H 

pSolij 

pillage,  ». 

dr^op 

drip,  V.  and  *.                ^^H 

t^olij 

tillage,  ». 

Iriop 

trip,  V.  and  i.                ^^H 

zm 

sill,  «. 

striop 

strip,  IT.                          ^^M 

a&oa-l 

nipple,  t. 

tiop 

tip,  V.  and  (.               ^^B 

krfop-1 

cripple,  ». 

Worn-bur 

limber,                          ^^^1 

pten-ikul 

pinnacle,  .. 

meom'bur 

member,                        ^^^| 

zwiovl 

swivel,  .. 

8iiptiom-bur 

September,  i.                 ^^H 

I^m 

limb,  s. 

NooT^om-bur 

November,  f.                ^^1 

kUam 

cUmb,  V. 

piol-fur 

pilfer,                           ^^^H 
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30.  Doubtful  00',  perhaps  Glosdo  I ,  E'O,  XrO=i»  9^  «.. 

Part  U.'^'COfUinued. 

p^l'ur 

p^p'lor 

Bkreob'lur 

p^op'er 

kr^opur 

fik>ltar 

skr^ptor 

Bp^tnr 

s^oItut 


fttol-ij  ] 

viiol'ij  ) 

piiol'gannij 

xniiolk 

siiolk 

wiioni'l 

wiiol 

wiiompi 


pillar,  pilloW|t. 

kr^ops 

crisp,  a. 

poplar,  «. 

^It 

hUt,«. 

Boribbler,  $. 

b^olt 

built,  pret 

pepper,  t. 

g^olt 

gilt,  guilt,  8. 

crupper,  «. 

m^t 

milt,  t.  (spleen) 

filter,  V.  and  t. 

sp^olt 
tdolt 

spilt^  a. 

scripture 

tut,  r.  and  «. 

spitter  (spud), «. 

kw^olt 

quilt,  «. 

nlver,  «. 

biol-yiirdz 

billiards,  t. 

Pabt  ni. 

Tillage,  «. 

wiiom-^en 

p 
1 

women,  t. 
winnnowing 

pilgrimage,  t . 

wiion 

one,  #.  (are) 

milk,  «. 

wiiop 

whip,  r.  and  «. 

silk,  «. 
wimble,  8. 

Tiiol'ivaer 
vilol'vae'rfe 

' 

fieldfare,  «. 

will,  r.  and  «. 
wimple,  9. 

piior'^emunt 
pdol'^emunt 

' 
1 

pyramid,  «. 

wiiol'ii 

willow 

boo'iird 

boo'boo'iird 

zoo'drd 

loo'iid 

iibroo'iid 

hroo'iid 

too'iid 

boo'iith 

voo'iith 

goo'iil 

zoo'iil 

boo'iin 

hroo'iip 

zoo'iip 

TOO'ut 

koo'iich 

hroo'uch 

voo'iirj 

poo'ul 

voo'iim 

stoo'iiu 


i 


31.  Fracture  00ti=uu'. 

See  note  to  No.  29. 


board,  r.  and  t . 
above-board,  a. 
sword,  t. 
load,  itd. 
abroad,  4ul, 
road,  «. 
toad,  9. 
both,  a. 
forth,  ad, 
gold,  8. 

sull, «.  (plough) 
bone,  «. 
rope,  «. 
soap,  «. 
Tote,  V.  and  «. 
devote,  v. 
coach,  «. 
roach,  «. 
forge,  8. 
pole,  «. 

foam,  r.  and  8. 
stone,  «. 


oo'ilr 
boo'iir 


I 


koo'iir 

saikoo'iir 

moo'iir 

zoo'iir 

stoo'iir 

fooii8(t 

boo*il8(t 

goo*ii8(t 

koo'ii8(t 

roo'ii8(t 

poo*iis(t 

too'ii8(t 

koo'iiit 

traan*spoo*iirt 

spooiirt 

BOO'iirt 

boo'iit 


i 


ore,  oar,  «• 
boar,  8.  bore,  r. 

and  «. 
cure,  V.  and  «. 
secure,  v.  and  a. 
more,  a. 
sore,  a. 
store,  story,  t . 
force,  V.  and  «. 
boast,  V.  and  «. 
ghost,  t. 
coast,  f  • 
roast,  t^.  and  «. 
post,  r.  and  «. 

(letter  only) 
toast,  V.  and  «. 
court,  V,  and  «. 
transport,  v, 
sport,  r.  and  «. 
sort,  V.  and  t. 
boat 
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H                                          32.   Short  II=a,                                               ^H 

^1            TbU  lift  MOHiti  of  two  parU.    Tbe  fi'e  «ordB  in  Part  I.  bud  bmn  nfsrred  hi             ^^H 
V        [ti1°(B),MuiDili>tmatfuu]  =  (B),  but  they  acmndcd  to  me  iiut  like  mTomi              ^^M 
^         [nj  =  W.  wbioh  I  empley,  ind Vom  to  bear  usually  in  literary  Eaglish.  itiM^  »t             ^H 

[nii]  =  (k).    See  No.  37.     Oa  tbo  other  buid.  m  or  r&i>]  =  (ii.  >])  may  be  tba              ^^H 

mm  OMTeet  fonn.                                                                                                    ^H 

"  obKnre"  vowal,  «b><^b,  if  not  [a]  =  (s),  wm  not  diatinguiBbnble  from  it  by  ma.              ^^M 

^         Tbi*  abort  [n]  ha  often  been  imtlen  [Q]  by  Mr.  Glvortbr,  OBpeciiOly  when              ^^M 
K        wrtinftdoMdnUnblo.    Althoagb  uiu»ce«iu7,  thii  ibort  mark  has  been  g«iier-              ^^M 
^H       dlji' niained. — A.  J.  E.                                                                                           ^^^| 

■                                                                   ■ 

■     Bbnf                 Bhift,  1. 

Btuf                     BtiiF,  (I.                           ^^1 

■     klof                  cliff, «.  oleft,  a. 

Blum                   dim,  a.                         ^H 

■  .    .             f    drift, ..  draft,  *. 

■  *"^              1     draught,*. 

^^^1 

■                                                          Fabi                                                   '^B^^^H 

■                                                                  ^^^^H 

iin                       liim,  pro. 

mac'ilzmunt       amazement,  i. 

keen-dnrd           kindred,  i. 

kee'flzmunt        casement,  t. 

vurtuyzmuat    advortisement 

^        an'filiunt            ancient 

bae-utmunt        abatement,  t. 

K        pocT' shunt          patio  at 

saa-rpunt            serpent,  ». 

aar-unt               errand,  a. 

V        frai'kuDt             frequeut,  a. 

fuur-unt             foreign,  a. 

™          vuj-lunt             violent,  o. 

dai-aunt              decent,  a. 

ee-mpISemaat     implement,  t. 

kuur-sunt           orescent,  i. 

gree'muiit           agreement,  «, 

pin*eetunt            penitent,  a. 

1             prai-chmunt       preachment,  t. 

pae-Qtunt           patent,  a.  and  i. 

H          kroa'uchmunt    encroachment 

saa-rrunt            servant,  *. 

K        frnash-mnut        refreshment,  ». 

praz-unt             present,  «. 

^H        pnn'yntunt          payment,  i. 

Tilorbnrt            filbert,  a. 

f        aid'Serauut          sediiuent,  «. 

kflum-furt          comfort,  t. 

raa-jmunt          raiment,  s. 

faak-ut               faggot,  i. 

maun-imunt       monument,  t. 

jaak-ut               jacket,  .. 

jij-munt             judgment,  s. 

ruakut               racket,  s. 

Dur-jmunt          regiment,  i. 

braak-nt             bracket,  >. 

lauj-munt           lodgemeiit,  ». 

junog-kut           junket,  ). 

gee-fljmunt        engagement,  i. 

thik-ut                thicket,  (. 

jaak'muDt           ejectment,  i. 

spik'ut                spigot,  «. 

1              aa'yimunt           ailment,  s. 

wik'ut                wicket,  s. 

^^        tang-lmunt         entanglement, ». 

maa'rkut            market,  ,. 

^1        Bnynraunt          aignature,  t. 

tring-kut            trlnki;t,  *. 

^M        oa-pmunt            opening, ». 

rouk-nt               rocket,  ». 

^^       kunsaa-mmunt  concerurneDt,  t. 

lank-ut               looket,  *. 

piiuk-ut              pocket,  *. 

^H       kweet'munt        acquiltanoc,  i. 

sauk-ut               socket,  .. 

^H      laut-munt           allotment,  <. 

buuk-ut             bucket,  t,                  _ 
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32.  Short  n=o.  Fbrt  U.— continued. 


aaal'ot 

Taal-at 

driblnt 

hrmg*lnt 

uy-lnt 

bU-at 

waoliit 

baol-at 

pnal-nt 

nol-mnt 

bag-unnt 

nnmnt 

an*mnt 

punt 

pan'pnt 

pnnl-pnt 

taup'ut 

kaar-nt 


salady  «. 

fanrnt 

Talet«  f . 

wnnrnt 

dribblet,  t . 

•nut 

ringlet,  f . 

nnrsat 

eydet,  t . 

kraaY*iit 

billet,!. 

saa-put 

wallet,  f . 

aa-rmpat 

bullet,  f . 

tii 

pullet,  f . 

zH 

helmet,  t . 

^Ai**n 

bayonet,  t . 

aar  u 

lennet,  t . 

bar-u 

hornet,  t. 
pnt,  V. 

mara 

puppet,  9. 

spaarii 

pulpit,  f . 

shad' a 

tippet,  f . 

mid-u 

carrot,!. 

33.  Short  TJA=<K 

i 
i 


whenvty  #• 
•oot»  M. 

niBB0t» «.  andf. 
craTml^  «. 
■awpit,  «• 
armpit^  f. 
tooitoyfl^jiri^. 
80,  ai. 
arrow,  #. 
harrow, «.  and  f. 
barrow,!,  and  «. 
marrow,  #. 
morrow,  t . 
nMurrow,  t . 
snadow,  t . 
meadow,  t . 


These  few  wordi  seem  to  contain  a  rery  difficult  xowel,  bnt  it  may  be  merely 
the  action  of  this  [dor],  or  perhape  more  properly  [.da.r]=(Den)  final.  Dr. 
Murray  assigned  [na]  =  (<B)f  and  I  nare  retained  his  wpreciation  for  want  of  a 
better.  But  I  hesitated  between  [o']  =  (dh)  and  [un]  « (i),  and  the  latter  is  not 
far  off  the  sound.  The  [d]  is  hare  Tciy  peculiar,  as  in  the  word  [tae*ikdta] 
=  (tKB*'dis},  referred  to  in  a  note  on  the  text.    See  FMscry^. — A.  J.  £. 


bnad'or 

batter,  t . 

Bbuad'ur 

shutter,  t . 

gnad'or 

gutter,  V.  and  t . 

muad'ur 

mutter,  v.  and  t 

kuad'or 

cutter,  f  • 

spuad'ur 

eputter,9.andf. 

34.  Long  TJ'E=y,}v 


This  is  eenerally  considered  as  the  French  «=|[iie]  =  &y)  lo 
Murray  ana  myseli,  actins^  upon  the  previous  expenence  (»  Prii 


long,  but  both  Dr. 
*rince  Louis  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  consider  it  to  ^  an  obscure  and  deep*  variety  of  this  sound,  produced 
probably  by  widening  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  hence  properly  ex- 
pressed by  (ya).    Compare  No.  22.    See  Fotttcript, — A.  J.  E. 


chxie'b 

kiie-b 

st\iep*^ed 

ii-d\ie*d 

lie 

bxie 

dxie 

shiie 

Ji!^e 

kiie 

l\ie 


tube,  f . 
cube,  V.  and  #. 
stupid,  a. 
done,  p,p. 
who?  pr, 
Tiew,  #. 
do,  V,  {emph,) 
shoe,  V.  and  #. 
Jew,  ». 
cue,  8, 
lee,  a. 


blxie 

blue,  a. 

fliie,  Tliie 

flue,  #. 

gl^e 

glue,  #. 

slil^e 

slough,  #. 

nue 

now,  a. 

vuyur-nie* 

bran-new,  ai. 

pyue 

pew,  #. 

spil^e 

epue,  V. 

n!le               { 

Toir^  r.  and  t . 

(of  hay) 

dril^e 

through,  ad. 

BY   FBEDBBIC   THOM.V8   ELWORTHT,    ESQ. 

34.   Long  U'E=y,y,. — continued. 


I 


Sue  (Susan) 

to.pra/j,  (nnpA.) 
two,  too 

stew,  D.  and  t. 

few,  a. 
yiie'zbl  usual,  a. 

skuefiutTBhden  askew,  ad. 
chue'n  tuac,  ». 

due'B  dence, «. 

puri£ie's  produce,  v. 

spruce,  t. 


puri£ie 
sprues 


mie'z 
nAo's 

yile'a 

Vrie-el 

kue'urt 


Buit, 
whose,  pr. 
Bbase,  r. 

amuse,  v 

news,  I. 


35.  Short  U'E=y,. 


I 


jiiek 
ii-z^ep' 


duke,  t. 

sweep,  (>.  pru.  and  prat. 

swept,  p.p. 


36.   Short  UO=K. 


TbcM  wordi  « 
'pepper'  and  'whip'  ore  rtliio  fou 
very  likely  that  [zuok]  maj  (McationiiUy  1 
the  nnniher  of  warda  in  both  {aol  uid  [0 
two  *ounda  rather  doubtful.— A.  J.  £. 


yuok 


yoak,  ».  yokt 
yolk,  *. 


zuok-ui 


37.  Short  UTr=a. 


In  nlmost  all  (ormi  of  EBgliab,  the  Toweli  in  the  accented  and  nnsccenMd 
■rllablea  of  <ucb  a  word  u  htuband,  differ.  In  Ibe  literar]'  dialect  thev  aie  as  in 
[hni'bu'nd]  or  [hnui'bu'nd]  =  (nai-hanil]  or  (sis-bmd),  bnt  in  the  dialocia  they 
are  moatlj  diitingnisbod  u  in  [haaE-bund1  =  (iihai'baiid},  or,  as  in  the  praieDt 
oaae,  u  in  [au2'bun]  =  (EZ'b3n).    In  Mr.  Elirorthy's  dialertHl  proiiunciation  tbe 

tan]  wu  very  nurW.  This  ia  a  Tery  "thick"  soDnii,  aud  mueh  reaemble* 
tlaj  =  (s)  :  indeed,  the  latter  ii  often  taken  for  the  fonaer,  aa  it  only  diffen  from 
It  by  (be  rounding  of  the  lipa. — A.  J.  E. 


tuuT'ii 

turf,.. 

buurndilld 

brindled,  a. 

knurb 

curve,  a. 

guurziild 

grizzled,-*!. 

uub 

ebb,  V.  and  i. 

buurnd 

burnt,*. 

ninb 

rob,  p. 

Q-buurnd 

burnt,  p.p. 

wuub 

web,  1. 

uurd 

red.  a.  rid,  « 

kau-bwuub- 

cobweb,  4. 

buurd 

bread,  «. 

kuos-eed 

cursed,  a. 

wuul'buuTd 

weU-bred,  a. 
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37.  Short  TJJJ =K.—e(mtinued. 


dhaornibaa'rd 

nan'durd 

dhatud 

dmang'kurd 

vuul'urd 

wuurd 


band 

nofiid 
taong'iid 

skuud  I 

kyat-nak*iid 

zlai'pdd        I 

hrat'iid 
BpnuT'Setdd 

taut'Se 

nuf 

Bhuof 

skruuf 

druug 

bunroh 

knurch 

panrSesh 

buuleh 

bnursh 

kuursh 

uulth 

wuolth 

twaulth 

8uur*iiij 

fuuT'nj 

kuurnj 

uurj 

guuij 

uurak 

uuk 

kauyduuk 

kau'nduuk 

chuuk 

ii-chuuk(t 

tuuk 

tuur'bl 


tborougbbred,  a. 
hundred,  a. 
third,  a. 
drunkard,  t . 
fallowed,  v.pret, 
hoard,  v.  and  #. 
word,  i. 
bud,  V.   and  t. 
but,  eonj.  (before 

a  vowel) 
hoofed,  a. 
tongued,  a. 
Bcab,     (on     a 

wound) 
oat-hocked,  a. 
slept  {emphatie 

prei.) 
rotted,  a, 
m^irited,  a. 
thirsty,  a. 
potato,  #. 
hoof,  #. 
shifi^  #. 
scurf,  f . 
drag,  9.  and  #. 
breech,  v.  and  #. 
crutch,  #. 
perish,  v. 
belch,  V.  and  #. 
brush,  V.  and  #. 
crush,  V.  and  #. 
health,  «. 
wealth,  f . 
twelfth,  a, 
syringe,  v,  and  #. 
fringe,  v.  and  ». 
cringe,  v.  and  #. 
ridge,  t. 
grudge,  V,  and  #. 
risk,  V.  and  », 
hock,«.  (of  horse) 
decoy  duck,  #. 
conduct,  8. 
choke,  V. 
choked,  p,p» 
tusk,  8, 
terrible,  a. 


buuT'ndl 
buuT'dl 

gUUT'dl 

kuur'dl 

puur*dl 

vuurdl 

wuurdi 

twuur'dl 

sk  wuurdi 

fiium'l 

muunx'I 

tuum'l 

buun'l 

buul 

rai'buul* 

duul 

kuul 

muur'iki 

smuul 

nuul 

jin'ttl 

spuul 

uur'ulfd 

vuur'ul 

tuul 

siviil 

wuul 

dwuul 

zwuul 

zuul 

eezzuu'l 

uur'^en 

fuurm 

buum 

dhuum 

uuliiin 

ruul'iiin 

oa*vur-wuul' 

dhuum 

buuz'um 

puud'u 

buuz'gSen 

kuur'shSen 

dwuul'^en 

kruub'chain 

zwuul'^en 


brindle 
burl,  v} 
grill,  V.  girl,  «. 
curl,  V.  and  t. 
pearl,  v.  perl,  9. 
furl,  V,  femloy  t . 
world,#.whirl|r. 
twirl,  9. 
squirrel,  f  • 
fumble,  V. 
mumble,  v. 
tumble,  Vm 
bundle 

belle,  #.  bell,  t . 
rebel,  v. 
dull,  a. 
cull,  V.  and  t . 
miracle,  #. 
smell,  f . 
knell,  f . 
general,  a. 
spell,  V,  and  «. 
herald,  v,  and  t . 
ferule,  #. 
tell,  V. 
several,  a. 
well,  a.  ad.  8. 
dwell,  V. 
swell,  V, 
self,  jw. 
hiniself,  j9r. 
herring,  8. 
firm,  a.  form,  #. 

(bench) 
bung,  8. 
thumb,  8. 
elm,  8.  halm,  #. 
realm,  8. 
dm  over- whelm,  v, 
thrumb,  8. 
bosom,  8, 
pudding,  t, 
buskin,  8, 
cushion,  8. 
dwelling,  8, 
curb-chain,  #. 
swelling,  #. 


( 


^  See  page  4. 
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37.  Short  TJXr=s[. — continued. 


shunt 

d-Bhaut* 

twuulr 

d^es'tuury 

muuv 

ruuv 

jnubz 

vuuT'wurdz 


1 


shoot,  V.  pres. 
eoidpret.Biiaos, 
shot,  p,p. 
twelve,  a. 
distnrb,  v. 
move,  V,  and  #. 
roof,  V.  and  8. 
jobs,  t. 
forwards,  ad. 


bnur'chez 

druogz 

wuuT'daap'lz 

skwuur*yulz 

dhurzunl'z 

uol'durz 

nurz  I 

gjaal'ipurz 


breeches,  #. 
dregs,  #. 
hoa^-apples 
skittles,  f . 
themselves,  pr. 
elders,  a. 
hers,    pr.    she 

is,  V, 
gallopers,  t . 


38.  Diphthong  JJW^o'u. 


This  is  the  literary  diphthong  [iiw]  =  (a'u),  but  there  is  a  slight  tendency  to 
make  the  first  element  a  little  longer  ;  the  sound,  howerer,  does  not  reach  [u*w, 
e*'w]  s:(9d'ti,  oah'ti),  and  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  [uuw]  =  (s'm). — A.  J.  E. 


mai'lSe-        | 
muw'dhid ) 
maw'dh 
zuwdh 
nwzl 
juwl 

dhuw'zun 
vQwlur 
duwB(t 
kluwt 
stuwt 


mealy-mouthed 

mouth,  8, 
south,  «. 
household, «.,  a. 
jole,  8. 
thousand 
fowler,  «. 
dust,  8. 
clout,  8. 
stout,  a. 


struwt 

buw 

chuw 

luw 

kluw 

zuw 

uwz 


{ 


duw'st-uw 


A 


strut,  V.  and  t. 

(also  prop) 
bow,  V.  bough,  f . 
chew,  V. 
allow,  V. 
daw,  8, 
sow,  8. 
house,  8, 
mouse,  «. 


muwz 

dust-house 
(chaff-house) 

39.  Diphthongal  Fracture  TJW-tt=oV. 


shuwiil 
vuwiil 


to  []!kwoi^),1^^^  r"  ^^"^  ™  '''^^'  ^^^"^  "^'^  *^'  diphthong  changes 

shovel,  V,  and  8. 

foul,  a.  fowl,  B.  vowel,  t . 

40.  Diphthong  Xnr=©/t. 

in  this  dialect,  but  these  forms  are  heard  in  East  SoinoLi*  ^  t* ^^  \  i!2:  I 
also  from  either  [uuv] ^(a'O  on  the  one  Sntor  raST^..!  ?S  ?1^^^"^^^* 
other,  and  hence  is  tept  quite  clear  of  both  No.  18  W  C  ^oT  6  -A^'^J  °  E 


uy 

duy 

tuur'ifuy 

d-luy 

bruyb 

truyb 

skruyb 

uyd 

u-uyd 

u-duyCd 


eye, «. 

die,dye,r.and«. 
terrify,  v. 
lain,  p.p. 
bribe,  v.  and  «. 
tribe,  a. 
scribe,  v. 
hide,  17.  and  «. 
hidden,  p.p. 
djedfp.p.auda. 


zluyd  I  Bllde,  v.  and  t . 

(  sledge,  8. 

S  flew,..V*^.) 

Btm^d  ride,  r.  and  t. 

dai-Jw     ^  Stride,  r.  and  #. 

<lai  d-luyynrd  deadaliye,  a. 

ii-muyndud  j  "^hided  (in  the 

J'^  tithe,  «.  and  $. 


^m                                 BY    FREDERIC   THOMAS    ELWORTHY, 

^H 

W                         40.   Diphthong  UY^o'L^conlmued.                              ^^| 

1       tiyth                    height,  >. 

truyn,  twnyn 

^^^1 

■  bruT'dl               bridli',  i<.  and<. 

■  layk                    like,  v.  and  a. 

fine,  a.  find,  v.            ^^H 

vnyn              j 

^^^1 

■        beeluyk             belike,  arf. 

wuyn 

^^^1 

■       aa-rdliiyk            bardly,  ad. 

hruyp 

^^1 

■  .     een-wurdluyk    inwardly,  o, 

ttuj-p 

^^^1 

^K      gan-dluyk           godlyi  d- 

wuyp 

^H 

1      .u,.d,-l.ykj    ™S'f'«'- 

Tuyndur 
Buy  fur 

cipher,  r.  and  s.             ^^^| 

■      riDgl-lnyk         singly,  ad. 

buygur 

beggar,  ..                       ^M 

■      k^o'Muyk          coolly,  »;. 

vroytur 

writer,  «.                         ^H 

■      d^m-luyk         dimly,  ad. 

\ 

hoiat,  V,  and  s.              ^^M 

V      thee-D-luyk        thiuly,  ad. 

uys                j 

^H 

^        zoo-nr-Iuyk        Borely,  ad. 

( 

joist,    ».    (smff.               ^H 

ki^o-eluyk            coarsely,  ad. 

J  uys               j 

and;>;<.rO                    H 

lae-ul-Iuyk         lately,  ad. 

tuyB 

entice,  o.                        ^H 

Buud-unt-juyk    Buddenly 

Tuya 

^H 

vuyz-baul          fives-ball,  *. 

{ 

write,       right,              ^^H 

bfe-nyn-an-       behindhaud,  a. 

vr«yt 

Wright,                      ^^1 

buy-gin               begging, .. 

\ 

^^H 

tuy-lin                tiling,  B. 

puynt            1 

pint,    8.    point,              ^^H 

vraytin              writing,  ». 

(rarely)                      ^M 

aylun                 island,  highland 

Yuylunt        j 

^^H 

nyn                     hind,  ». 

Yiolent,                           ^^^1 

buyn                   bind,  c.  and  t. 

dnymunt 

diamond,  >.                   ^^^M 

^o-dbuyn           woodbine,  *. 

luyy 

^^M 

fuyn                    fine,  a. 

iiluyF 

^H 

■^""y-      1  '"Ttit""' 

nuyv 

^H 

struyv 

^^H 

kayn(d               kind,  a. 

wuyv 

^^^1 

innyii(d             mind,  p.  and  *. 

vruy 

fry,      and                     ^H 

p»j«       i  '"p..)  <"•"" 

vuystez 

^^H 

suyjiez 

asaixes,  *.                     ^^M 

spnyn                 spine,  ». 

uyz 

^H 

hrnym                rime,  c.  and  t. 

Yuyz 

BdYise,f.fiYes,i.               ^^H 

hruyn(d              rind,  p.  and  t. 

suyvz 

chives,                              ^^H 

41.  Diphthongal  Fracture  TJT-a 

^M 

Before  [1]  md  [.r]  a  Iractnre  ariwe  a<  uraal,  but  tiie  [,r] 

does  not  conrert  [uj]                ^^| 

intoLaaj-].    Compare  Nos.  4  and  7.-A.  J.  E. 

^^H 

wnydlduuk       wild  duck 

( 

iron,  1.  hire,  p.              ^^H 

puyul               pile,  V.  and  #. 

uyur             j 

^H 

muy-ai                mild,  o. 

mayflr 

admire,  t>.                       ^^H 

muyuid              mile,  *. 

eentujflr 

entire,  a.                        ^^^| 

H        tnyul                 tile,  v.  and «. 

vrnyfir 

^H 

I  '-rM     t  'Salipfe;: 

Yuyflr 

fire,  P.  and                  ^^^| 

kwuyiir 

require,  r.                     ^^1 

I  -r.'   1  ;?iir,"^' 

nuyQr 
kwuy-at 
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42.  Diphthong  XnJY=a'f. 


—A.  J.  E. 


bwuuy  boy,  ». 

bwuuydl  boil,  r. 

spwuuyiil  spoil,  r. 

bwuuyl^en  boiling,  t. 


g^'d-bwuny     good-bye 
pwuuyzn  poison,  v.  and  #. 

bwauylor         boiler,  t . 


m. — CoirsoiTAinrs. 

In  the  following  lists  the  words  are  arranged  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  ordiuary  spelling,  reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  the 
word.  The  numbering  of  the  lists,  for  the  sake  of  reference,  con- 
tinues that  of  the  yowel  lists.  The  consonants  treated  are  those 
which  are  specially  related  to  consonants  in  the  literary  dialect. 

43.   F  initial  retained. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  in  Somersetshire  ereiy  initial  [f,  s, 
th]  is  changed  into  [v,  z,  dh].  This  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
The  words  in  this  list  never  change  [f]  into  [y].  It  will  be  obeerred 
that  they  ore  almost  all  of  foreign  origin. 


fiiblo 

fllOO 

facia 

fact 

fiKJ^jry 

fmlo 

fiiii 

fulling 


fao'iibl,  #. 
ftto'ds,  t;.  and  #. 
fac'dshur,  «. 
fuak,  #.  and  v. 
fiuik'tur^o 

fuii'flll,  V, 

f«a*)fll,  r. 
fiui'ylAon    prH. 


f  lin,  a  ,  rui|<«,  v,  i'myix      [paW. 
faint  fMH'ynt,  V.  audf. 

fair, »,  M\t\a,  \ 


faitli 
faiUiful 

falMi 

family 

farrrt 

faifrMtr 

Carriir 

/'<riy 

/'MHltiori 

filHt,   «,, 

rahi 
iatid 


( 


U'MhS  , 


fair  fir 

flirt  ill 

fart  yUif**wi|,  (I. 

fitwU,  fart'Uf  a, 

f«aMi'|/<«i,  », 
fmt'tm,  V,  mu\  i, 
faa  MfMif,  9. 

tnii  lf\it-hlif  », 


faucet 

fault 

faultless 

faulty 

fawn  (young ) 


deer) 
favour 
feature 
February 
fee 
fwble 
folon,  villain 


\ 


fau'sut,  f . 
fau'iit,  V.  and  t. 
fau'tl^ee,  «. 
fau't^,  a. 

fau'dn,  f. 

fae-iivur,r.andY. 
fai'chur,  ». 
Fib'ur^,  t. 
fee,  r.  and  «. 
fai'bl,  a. 
fuul'un,  «. 


felony,  villainy  fuul'un^,  t. 

fullow  fuul'ur,  t. 

fomalo  fai'mae  ill,  a.,  $, 

fonoo  fains,  r.  and  «. 

forniont  furmaint,  r. 

ft'rrot  f\iur*ut, «. 

ft«v«ir  faivur,  s. 

/^Klt  fiiejut,  r.andt. 

«r«  f\iyf.  ,. 

M|«ur«  f^gur,  *. 
M  KM  i'«»( to  cypher)  flgnmV,  r. 

MrtlllaU  nbtVae  at,  r. 

fllMir  ni'tur,  r.  and  t. 
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filth 
fine 


43.  F  inlkl 

fU-trte 


finidi 

firm,  tf.  \ 

f5iiii,«.(beadi)i 

fit,  «.  and  f .       fit 

fitch,  (polecat)*.  Adi 

fix, «.  and  «. 

flat,*, 
flippant,  a. 
(pliant. 


) 

Flarej,  jf»M, 
(CoBbe- 
inthid) 

fine,  f . 

fluent,  a. 
(nmnmi^ 
qnicklj, 
of  a  ] ' 
<mlj) 

flute, «. 


fl^ 


} 


floe 


fiionint 


floe-t 


foiage,  r.  and  t .  flnii€ej 


i   feij,  r. 

.  Irin,  r.  and  f .     fril 

j       affront,  r.  }    fom'^t 

and«. 
I   friiit,«. 

fried'po4Btoea,  f .  fruylMB-uleez 
i   fuller's  earth,  t .  fonlniTzath 
-    fundament,  #.     fiuin*d^emiui't 
i   fomaoe,  #.  fdmniees 


fostj,  a.  fawrt^ 

44.    F  and  Y  initial  both  used  oocasionallj. 

In  the  isXkmimg  latt  the  [f]  »  iIwstb  retuaed  vhca  the  word  is  emphatic,  and 
genenDj  in  the  wctdi  foradag  Part  1.  it  if  more  common  than  [t],  hot  in  the 
other  words  [t]  b  more  common  than  [fj.  So  far  as  I  eonid  make  out,  the  words 
really  b^an  in  afl  eaies  wi&  [fr],  ••  [free-d/j  =  (fTii*n},  that  is,  the  roice  of 

Hwas  not  eommeneed  as  soon  m  tiie  postion  was  assomcd,  and  hence  a  faint 
was  heard  before  it.  This  is  like  [sz]  in  the  German  m=[szee]=(szii), 
and  in  all  German  words  beginnii^  with  $.  In  the  English  finals,  when  no  Towel 
or  consonant  follows,  the  rerene  psoeess  takes  place,  as  "  it  is  Ait'*  =  jrii  -hizs] 
=  {A-t'z  Hh'is).  In  both  cases  it  is  asramed  that  [z]  only  is  pronounced,  thus 
fzee,  hiz],  beeanse  the  roice  is  so  much  more  powerrol  t^an  the  hiss,  that  the 
latter  is  nnobflerred.  This  I  beliere  to  be  the  case  with  the  Somersetshire 
initials  [fr,  sz,  shzh,  thdh].  Bat  when  much  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  wovd  the 
hiss  is  dxiTen  ont  so  sharp  as  to  predominate,  and  hence  the  buzz  is  not  obserred, 
and  [ij  s,  sh,  th]  alone  are  recognized. — A.  J.  £. 


Pakt  I. 


fat,  a.  and  t .      faat,  vaat 
-  . ,  {    faa-dhor 

father,!.        j    ^aadliur 

fear,  r.  and  t .     fee-iir,  vee'iir 
fiddle,  r.  and  t .  fid'l,  yid'l 
fight|  r.  f.  iiEd%  Tai-t 


fig,  8. 

forty,  a. 

fox,  t. 
fumble,  r. 


1 


figi  ^'g 
fauTt^e 

yauTt^e 

fau'ks,  vau'ks 

fuum'l,  vuum'I 
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44.  F  and  Y  initial  both  used  occasionally. — continued. 

Pabt  II. 


Oenerdtty  [v],  tometitnei  [£]. 


afraid,  a.       |    ^^^.^^ 

felt,  #.  Tuult,  fuolt 

fester,  v.  and  #.  vas'tur,  fas'tur 

diog)  ^ 


firsti  a. 
fish,  #. 
flannel,  #. 
fling,  V. 
forge,  V. 
fret,  V. 
fringe,  a. 
fry,  r. 


vuos,  faxiB 
yee'i^,  fee'sh 
ylan*^en,flan'£en 
yling,  fling 
voa'dij,  foa'iiij 
yraet,  fraet 
Tuumj,  fuornj 
vmy,  fruy 


45.   F  initial  becomes  invariably  V. 


fag 

fall 

fallow 

fan 

fang 

far 

farther 

farthest 

far-fetched 

farrow 

farthing 

fast 

fathom 

fawning 

fearless 

feather 

feeling 

feet 

foil 

felloe 

fennel 

fern 

ferule 

fetch 

fetlock 

few 

field 

ii(>ldfarc 

tile 


\ 


vaa*g,  r. 
Taa'l,  V,  and  8. 
vuul'ur,  V,  8. 
van,  8. 
Tang,  8. 
TaaT,  a, 
vaa'rdur,  ad, 
Taa*rd5est,  a. 
vuur'vau't,  a, 
vaar-^e,  r. 
yaa'rth,  8, 
vaa-rd-n,  8. 
vaa's,  a.  and  ad, 
vadh'um,  *. 
Tau'nin 
yecur'l^es,  a, 
vaedh'ur,  8, 
vee'ul^en,  8, 
v^et,  8, 
Tuul,  V,  (in  sew- 

iiig) 
vuul  ur,  8, 

vin*ul,  8, 

vee'um,  #. 

Yuur-iil, 

vuur-dl,  8, 

vaach,  r. 

vact'lauk,  a, 

vue,  a, 

veeul,  8, 

vce-ul-vaer,  8, 

vaayul,  r.and*. 


filbert 

fiU 

film 

fin 

goldfintih 

find 

finger 

fir 

fire 

firing 

firkin 

fish 

fist 

five 

fives 

flag 

flail 

flagon 

flange 

flank 

flaw,  8, 

flare,  v. 

flax 

flea 

fledged 

fleece 

flesh 

flew 

flitch 

fling 

flint 

flock 


vil'burt,  f . 
vee'iil,  •. 
vll-um,  8, 
vee'n,  #. 
goo'lvraenah,  8, 
vuyn,  V. 
ving'ur,  #. 
vuur,  8, 
vny(lr,  #. 
vaayiirSen,  «. 
vuur-k^en,  8. 
vee-sh,  #. 
vnys,  8, 
vuyv,  8. 
vuyz,  8. 
yl&g,  8, 
Tlaa-ydl,  #. 
vlag-^en,  8, 
vlanj,  8, 
vlangk,  8, 

vlae-ur 

Tlaeks,  f . 
vlai,  8, 
d-ylaej,  p.p. 
vlee'z,  8, 
vlaa'rsh,  8, 
vluyd,  V,  pret. 
vleech,  8, 
Tling,  V, 
vlaent,  «. 
vlok,  8, 
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yeryi  ad. 
Teal,  f . 


49.  y  initial  becomes  DH. 

dhnnr'^e 
(    dhae'dl    (some- 


times) 
50.  y  initial  becomes  F. 


vetches,  #.  pL    dhaach'ez 

,  5    dhnwch    (com- 

vouch,  r.       I       ^^^j     ^ 


value,  V.  and  t • 
victuals,  8. 
village 


faal'^e  (common] 
faet'lz  ^common 
fuol'ij  ^common^ 


61.   y  final  becomes  F. 


heave,  v. 
leave,  v. 
cleave,  f  • 


haef(t 

laef 

klaef 


ii-klaeef 


I  (  u-Kiaeei 

cloven,i>p.    I  (i.tiaeftid 

lieve,  lief,  ad,  lee-f 

Eivehead  Fuyfaed 


curve,  f . 


52.  y  final  becomes  B. 
kuurb  valve,  #. 

63.  y  final  lost. 


vaal'b 


give,  V. 

g^e 

expensive 

aekspai-nsee 

gave,  vpret 

gyid 

abusive,  a 

bxie'z^e      (very 

given,  prep. 

u-gid* 

common) 

forgive,  v. 

vurgge* 

native,  t . 

nae'dt^e 

have,  V, 

ae*u 

laxative,  8. 

laak'sit^e 

lieve,  ad. 

lai 

I 

aak*t^e,haaki;^e 

above,  prep. 
serve,  v. 

boo,  \lboo' 

active,  a.      < 

(very  common 
name  of  cart- 

(earn wages; 

saanr 

( 

horse) 

deserve  ?) 

destructive,  a. 

struuk't^e 

themselves,  pr 

.  dhuur'zuul'z 

deceptive,  a. 

saep't^e 

-ive 

-€e,  or  -Sef 
never  -Sev 

(Other  words  of  this 

kind  are  not  common.) 

64.   S  initia 

1  becomes  Z. 

sack 

zaak,  8. 

sand 

zan(d,  8, 

sad 

zad,  a. 

sap 

zae'iip,  8. 

saddle 

zad'l,  8, 

sat 

zaut,  i;.  pret. 

sage 

zae'iij,  8. 

Saturday 

Zad'urd^e,  «. 

said 

zaed,  v.pret. 

saw 

zaa,  V.  and  #. 

sailor 

zae-dlur,  #. 

say 

zai,  V. 

sale 

zae*ul,  8, 

segment 

zaeg-munt, «. 

saUow 

zaal'd,  a. 

sedge 

zaej,  «. 

salt 

zaalt,  8. 

1    see 

zee,  V. 

BT  FEEDERIC  THOMAS  £L WORTHY,   ESQ. 
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64.   S  initial  becomes  Z. — continued. 


seed 

zid 

silver 

zllvur,  t. 

seem 

zim,  V, 

since 

zlnz,  ad. 

self 

zaul,  pr. 

sinew 

zin-^e,  a. 

sell 

selves 

set 

zU,  V. 
zaulz,  pr. 

zity  V. 

sing 

single 

sink 

zing,  V. 
zing'l,  a. 
zingk,  V. 

settle 
settle 

!  1 

zit-1,  i. 
sat'l,  V. 

sip 
sir 

zip,  V. 
ZQur 

seven 

zaeb'm,  a. 

sister 

zaes'tur,  #. 

sew 

zoa,  V. 

sit 

zit,  v.- 

sick 
side 
sieve 

zik,  a, 
zayd,  #. 
zeev,  t. 

site 
six 
sixth 

znyt,  #. 
ziks,  a, 
zikst,  a. 

sift 

sigh 

sill 

zaef(t,  f;. 
zaa-y,  #.  v. 
zlly  «. 

size 
sketch 

zayz,  #. 
(     zkich, «.,  almost 
(         two  syllables 

Note  that  t  is  almost  invariably  sounded  as  s  before  k,  /,  m,  n,  0, 
tt,  and  tt7,  but  the  following  are  exceptions :  sort  soa'urt,  soee  soa'iis, 
sovereign  suavrin,  sugar  shaug'ur,  sure  shoa'ur. 

65.   S  final  becomes  TH. 
moBSf  s.  mau'th 

56.   SH  and  ZH  initial  both  used  occasionally. 

See  the  note  introductory  to  No.  44. — A.  J.  E. 

zhee'iirz 
shee'iirz 
zhee*v,  shee*v 


'"Toui:.]    ^-u'."'^-*' 


shave,  V. 
shear,  v. 


shred 

shrew 

shriek 

shrimp 

shrink 


zhee'iiv,  shee'Civ 
zhee'iir,  shee  iir 


shears,  s.  pi,  \ 
sheaf,  s. 


57.  SH  initial  becomes  ZH. 


zhreed,  s, 
zhriie,  #. 
zhrik,  V.  and  s, 
zhr^omp,  s, 
zhrink,  V, 


shrivel 
shroud 
Shrove-tide 
shrub 


zhr^ovul,  V. 
zhruwd,  f . 
Zhroa*v-tuyd,*. 
zhruh,  s. 


58.  SHB  becomes  ZR. 

shrug,  r.  zrug 

And  most  of  the  words  in  No.  57  occasionally. 

59.   TH  initial  is  retained. 


thick,  a. 
thief,  s. 


thik» 
theef 


thin,  a  theen 

though,  €onj\     thauf 


1  The  hard  ih  diBtingmshee  the  adjective  from  the  demonstratiTe  dhik  that. 
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60.  TH  initial  becomes  DH. 

The  list  would  include  all  words  beginning  with  th,  which  are 
not  contained  in  Nob.  59,  61,  and  62. 

61.  TH  initial  becomes  D. 
thistle,  #.        duysl,  duyshl 

Aud  all  words  beginning  with  THR,  which  becomes  DR. 

62.  TH  initial  becomes  Y. 


thatch,  «.  V. 

yaach,  aho  dhaach. 

63.   TU  final  becomes  F. 

sheath,  8. 

zhee'f 

cloth,  8. 

klau'f  (common) 

moth,  #. 

mau'f 

tooth,  8. 

toof 

64.   'OW  final  becomes  F. 

though,  eanj. 

thau-f  (always) 

tough,  a. 

tiluf 

(as  though) 

(iizau-f) 

cough,  «• 

kau'f 

dough,  #. 

diiuf(sometimeB) 

slough,  9. 

slduf 

65.   'QH'  \ 

final  is  lost 

trough,  #. 

troa 

enough,  ad. 

ii-n\ie 

through,  prep. 
pbttgh,  $,  V. 

dr&e 
pluw 

slough,  f . 

slxie 

66.   R  tr 

ansposed. 

Pab 

T  I. 

R  placed  afi 

\8r  the  vowel  before  u 

ihieh  it  etande  in 

tMUii/  Englieh. 

ready,  a. 

uur*d^e 

run,  r. 

uum 

red,  a. 

uurd 

runner,  8, 

uum'iir 

reduce,  r. 

drdiie's 

rush,  r.  and  #. 

uursh 

rennet 

uurniit 

rust,  V,  and  «. 

uur8(t 

rich,  a. 

uurch 

rust,  a. 

uur-st^e 

Richard 

UuT'chut 

bread,  «. 

buurd 

rid,  V, 

uurd 

brunt,  8, 

buumt 

riddance,  «. 

uur'diinR 

brush,  r.  and  # 

.  buursh 

riddle 

uurd'l,  huurd'l 

crush,  V,  and  # 

.  kuursh 

ridge,  r.  and  i 

(.  uurj 

crust,  #. 

kuurst 

risk,  V.  and  8. 

uursk 

crystal,  «. 

kuur'stul  (al- 

w 

ruddy,  a. 

uur'd^e 

ways) 
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66.   B  transposed.    Part  I. — continued. 


front,  8.  ) 

affront,  v.andf.  I 
great,  a. 
grenadier,  #. 
griddle,  v. 
gridiron,  #. 
grim,  a. 
grin,  V.  and  «. 
grisly,  fl. 
grizzle,  r. 
grizzled,  fl. 


faum(t 

gaurt 

guar*nudee*r 

gaar'dl 

guur'duyur 

guurm 

gunm 

guurz'l^e 

guur'zl 

(iguur'zl(d 


grist,  %, 

gristle,  «. 

grit,  B. 

gritty,  fl. 

groats,  #. 

grudge,  V.  and  #.  guurj 

grunt,  V.  and  «.  guumt 

trundle,  v.  tuum-dl 

trust,  V,  and  «.  tuurs 


guur(t  (some- 
times),  gree's 
(generally) 

guur'sl 

guurt 

guur't^e 

guurts 


Paet  II. 


R  placed  he/are  the  letter  which  precedes  it  in  usual  English, 


percussion,  s, 

persuade 

perspire 


pr^ekuush'un 

pr^eswae'dd 

praespuyttr 


.    ..      5    praes'purae'iir- 
perspiration  \    ^  ^^^ 


pervert 
urn,  s. 
curdz,  s. 


prSevuur't 

run 

kridz 


lY. — Names  of  the  Lettebs  of  the  Alphabet. 


A 

ae'd 

H  ae'iich 

S 

bee 

I    uy 

C 

OAA 

J    jae'tt 

D 

dee 

K  kae-il 

E 

ai* 

L    uul 

F 

af 

M  ai*m 

0 

jee 

N  ai-n 

0 

oa 

Y   vai 

P 
Q 

pai 
kiie 

W  duub'lyAe 
X  aeks 

R 

8 

aa'r 
as 

Y   wuy 
Z    zad 

T 

tai 
yiie 

&    anpaa's^e 

Y. — Index  to  the  Yowel  aito  CoirsoKAisn:  Lists. 

The  preceding  number  gives  the  number  of  the  list,  the  foUowing 
number  that  of  the  page. 

Vowels,  Diphthongs,  and  Fbactvses. 

1.  Short  A,  80,  31 

2.  Long  AA,  32,  33 

3.  Short  AA,  33,  34 

4.  Diphthongal  Fracture  AAW-ii,  34 

5.  Diphthong  AA-Y,  34,  35 

6.  Diphthong  AAY,  35,  36 

7.  Diphthongal  Fracture  AA'Yu,  36 

8.  Short  A£,  36,  37 
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Y.  Index  to  the  Yowd  and  Consonant  Lists. — continued. 

9.  Fraotore  AEii,  37,  88,  39 

10.  Diphthong  AEW,  40 

11.  Diphthongal  Fracture  AEW'ii,  40 

12.  LoDg  AI,  40,  41,  42,  48 
18.  LongAO,  48 

14:  Fracture  AOii,  48 

15.  Long  AU,  48,  44,  45,  46 

16.  Short  AU,  46 

17.  Diphthong  ATJ-T,  46 

18.  Diphthong  ATJY,  46 

19.  Long  £E,  47,  48 

20.  Short  EE,  48,  49,  50 

21.  Fracture  EE  il,  50,  51 

22.  Long  E'O,  51,  52 
28.  Short  FO,  52,  53 

24.  Short  I,  58,  54,  55 

25.  Long  OA,  55,  56 

26.  Short  OA,  56 

27.  Fracture  OAd,  56,  57 

28.  Short  OE,  57 

29.  Long  00,  57 

30.  DoubtM  00',  perhaps  F,  FO,  or  TTO,  58,  59,  60 

81.  Fracture  OOd,  60 

82.  Short  U,  61,62 

88.  Short  TJA,  62 

84.  Long  TTE,  62,  68 

85.  Short  TTE,  68 

86.  Short  TJO,  68 

87.  Short  TJTJ,  68,  64,  65,  66 
38.  Diphthong  UW,  66 

89.  Diphthongal  Fracture  UW'ii,  66 

40.  Diphthong  "DT,  66,  67 

41.  Diphthongal  Fracture  XJY'ii,  67 

42.  Diphthong  TJTJY,  68 

CONBONANTS. 

43.  F  initial  retained,  68,  69 

44.  F  and  V  initial  both  used  occasionally,  69  70 

45.  F  initial  becomes  invariably  V,  70  71      ' 
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preoiflely  the  same  u  mSon.  To  appreciate  this  60f  say  <oo,  and  while  ntterinf^  the 
soimd  of  the  Towel  open  the  li^  snadenly  yery  wide,  prodnoing  tnf*.  The  differ- 
ence of  the  ■oondB  mm*  and  oo  is  tcit  striking,  and  there  is  a  clear  prima  faeii 
resemblance  of  km'  to  im  or  m,  and  also  to  im,  oe.  Then  in  attempting  to  say  too, 
begin  with  the  month  open,  or  a  quarter  or  half  open,  and  close  to  the  nsual 
position  for- 00,  keeping  the  tongue  steady  in  its  nsnal  position  for  oo,  and  stody 
the  results.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  here  the  key  to  this  cnrious  collection 
of  sounds  in  West  Somerset,  which  must  certainly  have  been  formed  by  native 
means  alone. 

fiut  there  is  another  sound  in  Derbyshire  and  South  Lancashire  which  may  be 
written  t),  and  may  be  imitated  by  putting  the  lips  in  the  position  for  oo,  and 
then  trying  to  say  uu.  This  brines  the  tongue  much  lower  than  for  the  usual 
sound  of  00,  and  produces  a  sound  which  seems  to  hesitate  between  oo  and  uu, 
being  really  less  sonorous  than  oo  and  less  obscure  than  ku.  It  is  possible  that 
this  may  be  the  uo  of  No.  30,  or  at  least  that  such  an  uo  is  produced  bj  similar 
means.  And  a  half  closure  of  the  lips  tends  to  **  thicken  uu  considerably. 
See  note  to  No.  37.  The  ua  sound  TNo.  33)  is  properly  au  with  open  lips.  But 
it  differs  yery  slightly  from  uu,  whicn  is  oa  with  open  bps. 

Now  that  attention  has  been  directed  to  these  dialectal  alterations  of  sound,  we 
may  probably  be  able  to  analyze  and  explain  other  dialectal  alterations  which 
have  baffled  obeerrers.  Dr.  Murray  has  lately  been  examining  the  sounds  of 
Westmorland,  and  seems  to  have  ascertained  there  also  the  existence  of  forms 
like  6o,  u.  The  Norfolk  ue,  and  Scotch  oo,  may  turn  out  to  have  been  generated 
in  the  same  manner.  Those  to  whom  these  sounds  are  strange  are  puzzled  by 
them  extremely,  and  most  obseryers  haye  been  content  to  assume  them  to  be  like 
the  weU-known  European  U4,  oe,  eo;  but  this  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  confession  of 
ignorance.  The  great  difficulty  which  I  have  experienced  in  obtaining  any  con- 
ception of  the  generation  of  tnese  West  Somerset  sounds,  makes  me  feel  the 
necessity  of  a  complete  reconsideration  of  the  whole  subject — A.  J.  £. 
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I 


I 


This  outline  of  the  Grammar  ia  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the 
paper  on  the  West  Somerset  Dialect  previously  published  by 
this  Society,  which  treated  chiefly  of  the  pronunciation  and 
Towel  sounds  of  the  district ;  it  will  be  fallowed  by  a  Glos- 
Bary,  with  which  it  ts  my  purpose  to  complete  the  subject. 

The  system  of  O-lossic  spelling  now  adopted  is  the  same  as 
that  used  in  the  previoua  paper,  to  which  there  appeared  a 
complete  key,  kindly  drawn  up  by  Mr,  Ellis,  the  inventor, 
and  to  which  all  who  may  find  any  difficulty  are  referred.' 

'  The  following  brief  abstract  of  the  syBtem  will  be  found  con- 
venient The  C'oiiionanti  b,  d,  /,  J,  k,  I,  m,  n,  p,  t,  v,  to,  y,  z,  and 
the  digraphs  oh,  eh,  tA,  tiavo  their  usual  values ;  g  is  always  hard, 
as  inyij;  h  initial  as  ia  Ao!  (only  used  for  emphasia  in  this  dialect) ; 
«  OS  in  10,  never  as  in  hi« ;  r  is  reversed  or  cerebral,  not  dental  or 
olveolar,  and  ought  properly  to  be  written  ,r,  but  for  convenience 
simpler  is  printed;  t»g  as  in  siny,  thinks thingk;  »jry  as  in  an^er^ 
aH>7'^ur;  eA  is  used  for  French  j,  the  English  sound  in  viaion^ 
TieA-na;  and  dh  for  the  voiced  form  of  M,  as  m  (Aat=iiAat.  The 
Veiffli,  found  also  in  English,  are  a  as  in  man;  lut'  in  bazaar;  aa 
short,  the  same  in  quahty,  but  quantity  short ;  ar  in  aid  ;  ao\  like 
0  in  hore ;  nu'  as  ui  laud ;  an  the  same  short  as  a  in  woteh ;  ee  in 
em;  ft,  the  same  short,  as  in  French  fini';  ('  as  in  fiimy;  oa  as  in 
moan ;  da,  the  same  short  (not  found  in  English) ;  oo'  in  choose ;  u 
in  up,  carrot ;  «o,  a  in  bMU,  Dialectal  vowels  are  af,  opener  than 
f  in  niit,  French  i  in  nette;  io,  French  eu  in  j»Mne,  or  nearly ;  h' 
the  same  long  as  in  j«(lno ;  il«,  French  u  in  due  or  nearly ;  lU-  the 
same  long,  aa  in  dil ;  uu,  a  deeper  sound  of  u  in  up  than  the  London 
one,  but  common  in  England  generallj;  ua,  a  still  lower  and  deeper 
sound ;  i  (now  used  for  Mr.  Ellis's  00  No.  2S,  and  I,  h,  io,  No.  30 
— see  Dr.  Murray's  note  at  the  end  of  this  paper)  is  the  natural 
i>OH)«/ heard  with  I  ia  kind -^  ^ kind' u^.  It  lies  between  tn  and  wn, 
and  elymologically  is  a  lowered  and  rctnkctcd  i,  as  tiiHfur,  zul^ 
timber,  sill.  The  diphthongs  aa-w  aa  in  Germ.  Aauj ;  aay  long  aa, 
finishing  with  I,  as  in  Itai.  mai ;  aag  the  same  with  shorter  quantity 
(a  frequent  form  of  Englieh  I) ;  ofta,  ae  finishing  in  do,  sooietimes 
heard  in  vulgar  London  pronunciation  as  ka«ic=:ww ;  awj  as  in  boy 
(nearly) ;  aujr  with  the  first  element  longer  or  drawled ;  uip=ow  in 


4  INTRODUCTORY. 

The  extreme  importance  of  one  uniform  system  of  phonetics 
is  so  thoroughly  well  understood,  that  there  seems  to  be  little 
need  of  any  apologetic  explanation  to  the  general  reader  for 
the  use  of  an  orthography  which  may  appear  a  little  strange 
to  unaccustomed  eyes,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  by  far  the 
simplest  and  most  easily  acquired  system  yet  introduced. 

AVhenever  it  is  found  that  the  same  word  is  spelt  in  two 
or  more  different  ways,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  each  mode 
of  spelling  represents  a  variety  of  pronunciation  common  in 
the  dialect. 

As  in  the  former  paper,  so  in  this,  the  advice  and  sugges- 
tions of  Mr.  Ellis  upon  the  best  symbols  to  be  used  in  writing 
the  peculiar  sounds  of  the  dialect,  have  been  invaluable ;  and, 
moreover,  he  has  bestowed  an  amount  of  pains  and  labour 
upon  the  analysis  of  these  sounds  which  is  beyond  my  power 
adequately  to  acknowledge.  Unfortunately,  in  the  present 
instance,  Mr.  Ellis  has  had  no  opportunity  of  revising  the 
proofs  under  the  guidance  of  the  living  voice ;  but  Dr.  Mur- 
ray has  kindly  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  of  carefully 

how;  uyj  as  in  hui/z=if  y  in  bite,  by;  uuy^  the  same  a  little  wider, 
under  influence  of  a  preceding  «?,  as  ^irttMyz»=poison.  Imperfect 
di'phthongsy  and  triphthongt,  or  fractures  formed  by  a  long  vowel  or 
diphthong  finishing  off  with  the  sound  of  ii,  or  the  natural  vowel, 
are  numerous;  thus  a^ii  (nearly  as  in  fair=fae*u);  ao'H  (as  in  more 
=mao-u) ;  ee'ii  (as  in  id^a,  near) ;  oa'ii  (barely  distinct  from  ao'u, 
say  as  in  grotr<»r=groau) ;  oo'ii  (as  in  woo'er=woo*u) ;  aawii  (as 
in  our  broadly ;  aayH. ;  aewp. ;  uwH  (as  floM?^r=fluwu) ;  uyH  (as 
in  i>^=uy  u).  Of  the  imperfect  diphthongs  ee"&  and  oo'iiy  from  the 
distinctness  of  their  initial  and  terminal  sounds,  are  most  distinctly 
diphthongal  to  the  ear,  the  stress  being  also  pretty  equal  on  the  two 
elements.  The  turned  period  after  a  vowel,  as  oo*,  indicates  length 
and  position  of  accent ;  after  a  consonant  it  indic^ites  shortness  of 
the  vowel  in  the  accented  syllable,  as  tWA-ifr=:vadh'ur.  As  a 
caution,  the  mark  of  short  quantity  is  written  over  ^e,  da,  when 
short,  as  these  are  never  short  in  English ;  and  it  is  used  with  H 
when  this  has  the  obscure  unaccented  value  found  in  <i-bove,  nianndt, 
nat/^n,  etc.  The  peculiar  South-western  r  must  bo  specially 
attended  to,  as  it  powerfully  affects  the  character  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion. It  is  added  in  its  full  strength  to  numerous  words  originally 
ending  in  a  vowel,  and  whenever  written  it  is  to  be  pronounced,  not 
used  as  a  mere  vowel  symbol  as  in  Cockney  winder,  tomorrer,  etc. 
T/iaf  sound  is  hero  expressed  by  6,  as  win'dH,  maarH. 
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going  tlirougli  theni)  daring  a  visit  to  the  district,  in  whicli 
he  studied  the  pronunciation,  on  the  spot;  and  he  has  thus 
been  able  to  decide  conchisivcly  as  to  the  physical  basis  of 
one  of  our  difficult  vowel  sounds,  about  whii5h  Mr.  Ellis  was 
in  doubt.  (See  Mr.  Ellis's  notes  on  the  subject,  pp.  58,  77, 
78,  Dialect  of  West  Somerset.) 

In  preparing  tliis  outline,  the  same  order  of  the  various 
parts  of  speech  has  been  followed  as  that  in  Dr.  Murray's 
' '  Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland : ''  and  it  will 
bo  found  in  many  points  that  the  West  Somerset  is  brought 
into  direct  contrast  with  the  Scotch,  by  which  method,  it  ia 
hoped,  a  comparison  of  these  two  widely  diverging  dialects  may 
be  more  readily  made.  To  the  assistance  I  have  experienced 
from  Dr.  Murray,  and  to  the  hints  and  suggestions  received 
from  him,  is  due  any  measure  of  completeness  that  muy  bo 
found  in  this  outline;  for  without  them  much  of  value  and 
of  interest  must  of  necessity  have  beeu  omitted.  Dr.  Murray 
has  also  kindly  contributed  the  notes  bearing  his  initials 
which  compare  the  West  Somerset  with  Old  English  forms 
and  expressions,  or  with  those  found  in  other  dialects  to 
which  he  has  given  particular  attention. 

In  dealing  with  the  Grammar,  and  in  compiling  the  various 
lists  of  words  necessary  to  illustrate  it,  it  would  have  been 
very  desirable  to  have  rendered  those  lists  complete  and  ex- 
haustive, by  including  in  their  proper  places  in  them  all  the 
verbs  (conjugated  with  their  past  tenses  and  past  participles) 
which  are  archaic  or  provincial  ;  but  this  could  only  be 
achieved  by  reference  to  the  Glossary,  which,  at  present,  is 
in  a  fragmentary  state,  and  it  has  been  thought  better  not, 
on  that  account,  to  delay  the  publication  of  this  outline  for 
an  indefinite  time. 

It  should  bo  borne  in  mind  that  when  positive  general 
rules  are  laid  down  as  invariable,  they  are  only  intended  to 
apply  to  the  dialect  pure  and  unadulterated — a  stranger 
coming  among  the  people  would  at  once  hear  all  the  rules 
broken,  in  the  "  fine  "  sentences  addressed  to  hira  ;  but  long 
experience  enables  the  writer  to  maintain  with  confidence  all 
that  is  here  put  forward- 


4  PtVRALS  IN  «  AND  X. 

NOUNS. 
The  Plural  Number. 

In  the  district  of  West  Somerset  we  have  eight  forms  of 
plural  terminations,  viz.  s,  with  its  varieties  z,  ez,  and  esez ; 
n;  r;  plurals  the  same  as  the  singular;  and  plurals  formed  by 
a  change  or  modification  of  the  root  vowel  of  the  sing^ular. 

Plural  in  a 

is  found  with  all  words  ending  in  the  sounds  of  A,  t,  th,  p,f; 
also  in  /,  when  it  is  found  in  unaccented  syllables ;  as  in  the 
following  examples : — 

riiemaat'ik  ^  ruemaat'iks  rheumatic 

raat  .           raats  rat 

zmuth  zmutbs  smith 

traap  traaps  trap 

uuf-  uuf-8  hoof 

an-y^ol  an'T^ls'  handful 

lae-iigl  lae'iigls  label 

Plural  in  z 

All  nouns  ending  in  a  vowel  or  voiced  consonant,  as  b,  d,  g, 
I  (in  accented  syllable),  m,  n,  r,  v,  have  their  plurals  in  z,  as — 

pai  pai'z  pea 

klaa  klaa'z  claw 

sk^et'^e  skSet'^ez  moorhen 

I  ticking  of  a  bed 
(also  tbe  entire 
bed,   not    the 
bedstead) 
tnurii  tuur'iiz  turf 

rub  rubz  rib 

^o'd  ^  dz  wood  (fiilva) 

koa'urd  koaurdz  cord 

pai-g  pai-gz  pig 

zaung  zaungz  song 

buuQ'l  buun'lz  bundle 

gurd'l  gurd'lz  (*  sometimes)    girl 

v^o-P  veo-lz  fool 

uul'um  uul'umz  elm 

^  This  is  always  a  substantive  —uurv  u-gawt  dhu  ruemaat'ik.  The  adjective 
would  be  aay  bee  u-rue'matuyz'  tuuirbl.  Tbe  term  rheumatic  paint  would  not  be  used. 

^  Combinations  of  vkol  have  their  plurals  sometimes  in  s  and  sometimes  in 
2,  depending  on  the  stress  laid  by  individuals  on  the  last  syllable. 

3  This  word  is  often  pronounced  f^o'l. 
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cliaa'yii  chns'j^z  chain 

puoh-ur  piich'urz  piteher 

loa'T  ioa'vz  loaf 

Plurals  in  f:: 
are  found  in  those  nouns  wliich  end  in  the  sounds  of  s,  s,  sh, 
zh  or  compounds  of  them,  as  a:  {:=k»),j  {=.dsh)\  also  those  in 
at  or  sk. 

»     foeus  fae'uacz  face 


X 

fcu-ka 

fau-ksez 

fox' 

it 

auTta 

auTtsez 

OrtB,  .*.« 

[  noa-Oz 

noa-Cizez 

[aewz 

aewzei! 

house 

»K 

buursh 

huur-shez 

brush 

eh=t,h 

buaroh 

buur-chez 

breech ' 

th 

een-zh 

een-zhez 

■    hinge 

j=<kh 

Tdl-ij 

viil'ijez 

■riUafte 

U 

Trau-s(t 

vrau-Btez 

frost  ^ 

ik 

kcia-8(k 

kaa-sez..) 

cask 

kaa-skez 

Words  in  literary  English  which  change  the  final/,  or/ 
sound  of  the  singular,  into  v  in  the  plaral,  are  pronounced  by 
us  with  p  in  the  singular,  and  conseijuently,  as  before  shown, 
their  pluralB  are  all  in  z,  as 


luyT  life  nuyv  t 


shee-T  sheaf 


thee'T  thief 

Uee-V  cliff  stae-uv  staff 

aaT  half  kyaa'v  calf 

(SeeWeat  Somerset  Dinlert,  p.  71.) 

except  nouna  in  ff — which  are  very  few.     These  have  their 

plurals  in  (fs  instead  of  the  Irz  of  literary  English,  as 

wuolf  wuolfs  not  wuolvz  wolf 

shulf  shiilfa  tiot  shiilvz  shL'lf 

>  Foi  ii  pmnaonced  b;  us  ivilJi  t)io  f  abirp,  and  tbc  <rord  vhrtn  it  never  used 
eieept  a»  aa  epithet  for  a  woman  of  bud  temper.    A  femalt'  lot  is  a  Aui'A  faii-ki. 

*  This  word  in  lUe  singular  is  used  Vi  eiprea  the  hinder  part  ■>(  botb  men  anil 
uumnl* — olao  leohnicallj  to  the  cuuita  n(»l  in  rt  Huece  nbicb  grows  nei^  tbt  tail 
of  >  ibeep.    In  the  ploraJ  it  signifita  a  garment  as  eliiewhera. 

'  The  r  is  only  sounded  when  follow^  bj  a  rowel.  We  hudl?  erer  sound  k 
■Rcr  (,  except  when  followed  by  n  towel,  and  not  alwny*  even  then — as  vlatrt 
(fluk),  Kuta-i  (iobbL).     Em-u:  i«  lUf're  common  Ibao  iaaikK  [see  post). 


6  DUPLICATED   FLURALS. 

In  BcJf  and  its  compounds  (see  Pronouns)  the  /being  always 
dropped,  thus  becoming  zuuJ^  the  plural  follows  the  rule 
for  words  ending  in  /  with  final  syllable  accented,  and  is 
tliereforo  always  in  Zy  as  dhai  diie'd  ut  dhur-zuulz  (they  did  it 
themselves) . 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  even  those  people  who  have 
learnt  a  little  bettor  than  to  talk  of  ur-zuuly  nr-SHnlz 
(ourselves),  would  nevertheless  follow  the  rule  given  above 
for  wonls  in  //',  and  always  say  ur-saei'/y  ur-sael'fiy  dhete'&r^ 
savh/H^  ote.  So  also  healthy  pronounced  mil/y  follows  the  same 
rule,  and  always  bei\>mcs  uuI/h  in  the  plural.  The  ordinary 
t<)iist  buforo  plae.injj^  tlio  driaking  vessel  to  the  lips  is  yimr-z 
(fir/  /////'  «////!■<  (Iiero  is  (to)  all  your  healths).  This  may  be 
heard  flaily  as  well  in  the  village  tavern  as  in  the  harvest- 
field. 

On  (lie  (>lh(»r  hand,  nveived  words,  which  ending  in  fh  in 
tlin  Nin^ular,  make  dhz  in  the  plural,  iis  lathy  pathy  bathy  in 
our  dialfM'l.  retain  tlie  hard  //^  and  make  their  plurals  in  ihn 
ittNl.pdd  fif  f/Z/.T,  as  mtfafhs^  paa'fhfiy  haa'thff,  or  else  change  the 
///  intd  /'in  thi*  sin^uhir,  and  tiien,  as  before  shown,  for  words 
in, A  (hey  nuiki*  (iieir  plurals  in  x,  not  z,  as 

liirrr'  lau'ts  lath 

iiuu'wf  maowts  mouth 

Very  nflen  flii^  ///,  when  it  follows  a^  is  altogether  dropped, 
nri'l  Ihi'ii  the  phiral  in  lormed  in  the  way  before  shown  for 
w/imIm  efidliiir  in  n  vnwel,  i.r.  in  -:,  as  haa'z  (baths).  A  man 
ifil''iMii»»l  mi'  l)/mi-r  ii-hinii'  pmrz  rart  drite  dhu  kairps, 
'''lli'V  hnvi' eiil  iMilhs  li^hl  througli  the  oopse.'* 

TJmI  fiftiv  (hi  \v«»  rimuhI  the  full  syllable  ez  after  words 
« fi'lifij*  in  'f/,  hill  vi'iy  IVeijuiMUly  we  aild  a  sivond  rz,  as — 

!••  •   ••  "M  l"'«'  li'ilr/  tinit  of'/rtt  lM*t»'ftstivoz  boast 

l'»i"'l  liii'fi/  .,  ItriM-tr/i'z  bnast 

I'M-'t  I' I  Mil'/  ,,  kriN'te/rz  iTusl 

'•i;'l  \iiv  hIi/  ,,  vuy'Mrzvx  list 

['•iiti"     iii'Iivitliiii|ii     UMO     this     form     habitually,     others 

'     !• 'i  '"  iiffi   ••  "illi    II'   /.fii  /■/       /!/«»*    rMi/  *    tru:   su  rut.f\   It'.Mi^n  Itnt'ffi^ 

'  !'.•    t-'  '     ■■  ■■ni'ili    ''n«  "I   llii'iilil  iiiit  liilli.f  r  Drill  on  ihr  Utb''^    Olwrvf 

'  : 11    |i     •    i     I  In       III    III  null  I  '   I      I  •(    ■!      Ill     I  III       I  I    I  ll    IM'|>    l>il<kif  \ 
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(espeoiallf  tm^'sUzez)  empliatieally.  I  have  not  i-omarked 
it  as  used  peculiarly  by  childrea  or  by  the  most  iguorant 
adulta.  I  do  not  give  it  as  the  rule  for  these  worda,  but 
it  is  decidedly  common  in  ordinary  sober  talk. 

In  all  these  cases  the  plurab  are  several  aud  not  collective 
(see  Plurals  \vithout  Change). 

A  double  plural  is  very  frequently  used  when  speaking 
of  several  arliclos  which  have  the  form  of  plural  nouns  iu 
the  singular,  as  bunl-fea  (bellows),  bran'dSes  (see  page  12), 
tawngz,  sla-aps,  etc.  These  become  liuw/iesez,  brairdieaez, 
taungx'es,  sfmfpscz  or  slfiap'nez,  etc.  So  also  ae'umzes, 
u!uojreme:  (which  see  after,  among  plurals  tcilAoiU  singular.) 

A  few  years  ago  I  saw  on  a  board  over  a  door  in  Eset«i' — 
"Here  liv'th  a  man  what  don't  refuse 
To  mend 
Umbrellasea,  bellowses,  boots  and  shoes." 

Plural  in  n 
is  seldom  heard.  We  do  not  use  this  form  so  frequently  as 
Dorsetshire  cooks.  Indeed  airktn  (oxen),  cAik-een^  (chicken), 
(the  plural  of  chide — we  know  no  such  word  as  chtcketut), 
ch&l-urn  (children,  see  below),  aud  rnie/c'sn-  (rushes),  are  all 
the  examples  known  to  me,  as  in  daily  use,  though  I  have 
heard  that  ui/n  (eyes),  shueit  (shoes),  and  o<fzn  (hosej,  were 
used  in  this  district  quite  within  "  the  raemory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant."  We  do  not  use  brethren,  but  liridlfitrz  as  the 
plural  of  bridh'ur  (brother).  I  never  heard  of  either  trce'a 
or  houzeti. 

Plural  iu  r. 

The   only  certain   example   of   this  form   is  in  chid'ur, 

singular  chee'til,  which  is  thu  cominouest  form  of  children 

'  Ag».  cirm.  pi.  cUmu.  Inter  eiteiw.  chickmi.  Whan  tho  final  *  became  mute, 
wiA  the  pluml  vTaulil  have  bcc^  left  tiio  ume  bi  the  lingular,  tbej  were  dilferen- 
tiated  io  the  Nortbem  nod  M  idlatid  dialect*  by  nddiug  •  to  the  ptursl ;  but  iu  Iha 
Soutbom  tbB  ungular  wu  ogntnctod  to  ehitk  and  tlie  pSural  remained  ehieken  = 
ehieMmt=eieeiu  =  eixHH,  Th»  is  b  roudem  rcpetitiou  of  what  accnired  in  much 
«ldst  titDra  in  eitH,  and  the  German  -n  decUaaiou  ^peuerally, — II. 

*  VrteiuH  (Ag>.  eix»ii,  nj.  of  rixr,  ri'nw,  Chaucer  riiAi,  Gaver  niehi.  Ayenb. 
FMW)  b  ■  true  -n  plunt.  The  ehanxe  of  initiBl  r  lalo  rr  oocun  in  mml  words 
in  thfl  diBlei.-t,  ft>  nvk'n,  r(icV"li. — M. 
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amongst  the  farm  labourer  class.  Among  those  slightly  abore 
them,  with  a  little  culture,  ch&i'urn  is  the  usual  form; 
but  the  d  (in  children)  is  dropped  by  every  one.  Pociir 
blid  uur^  U'Oe'iid  8&  munie  chul'ur^  uurz  n-kaum  tu  Uok  maa'yn 
tceesht,  "  Poor  blood  (thing),  she  has  had  so  many  children 
(that)  she  has  come  to  look  very  sad"  (P  bewitched).  With  us 
doa'Hn  ie  bkevut^  chec&l  (don't  believe  it,  child),  might  be 
said  to  any  person  of  whatever  age — even  to  a  grand- 
parent ;  it  simply  betokens  familiarity.  Besides  this  we  have 
the  word  toa'k&r,  which  signifies  "  the  wherewithal,"  either 
money  or  food.  We  have  also  toa%  which  means  bread 
simply.  Whether  our  toa'kur  is  the  plural  of  took,  or 
whether  it  be  allied  to  the  Scotch  tocher,  I  leave  to  others 
to  decide.  Toa'kur,  however,  like  money,  would  be  construed 
as  a  singular  noun. 

Aai/  shad  layk  t-ab'm,^  neef  uun'ee  aat/'d  u-gawHt  dhu  toa'kur, 
"  I  should  like  to  have  it,  if  only  I  had  got  the  wherewithal." 

Plurals  made  by  Modification  of  the  Vowel. 
Of  this  form  we  have  no  more  than  in  literary  English,  ue. : 


mae*un 

mai'D 

men 

uum'un 

t^o-dh 

veot 

wuom* 

tai'dh 

v^et 

Sen 

women 

teeth 

feet 

g^O'Z 

muwz 
luwB  or 

laews 

gee'z 
muys 
luys 

geese 

mice 

lice 

From  the  latter  comes  a  very  common  adjective,  luw'sie. 
This  is  almost  invariably  the  quality  attributed  to  a  rogue ; 
so  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  his  own  proper  adjective. 

Plurals  without  Change  from  the  Singular. 
These  are  again  few — 

sh^ep,  doe-ur,  graews  (grouse), 

pae-ur  (pair),        puyp,  (draining  pipe),       snuyp  (snipe). 

All  nouns,  however,  when  used  collectively,  keep  the  plural 

I  Some  individuals  would  say  tarun.     For  change  of  n  into  m  see  West 
Somerset  Dialect,  p.  17 ;  observe  also  the  change  of  v  into  h  in  t-ah'm. 
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uncbanged,  as  T7  mmvie  uu/'um  bee  gicaa'yn  lu  draa  ?  "  How 
many  elaiB  aro  you  going  to  throw  f  "  i.e.  fell.  D/iu  eraus-l 
liiie  geo'd,  tl  chek-  tiha  baud,  "  The  frost  will  do  good,  it  will 
check  the  buds."  Baewd  tt  fee-tie  puyp,  "About  {of)fiftypipes," 
This  last  exprosaiou  uttered  alone  would  convey  a  definite 
idea  to  a  native — no  vision  of  Broseley  or  Meerschanm  would 
confuse  his  brain,  nor  would  a  thought  of  luscious  port  occur 
to  bim,  but  only  commoa  draining  pipes.  Other  kinds,  aa 
baak'ie  pui/p,  bmuii-ie puyp,  ImWrgien  pui/p  f organ  pipe),  tid'n 
pur/p  (lead  pipe),  would  have  their  regular  plurals.  Dree 
tiun'did  w  brik,  "Three  hundred  bricks,"  Aai/  nut-ur  daed-n 
noa  itur-icn  su  &kee-&s,  "I  never  knew  herrings  ao  scarce." 
D-ie  Kownt  iitvie  kaas  /  "  Do  you  want  any  casks?"  The 
ordinary  plural  of  cask  is  kaasez,  if  used  severally.  Bhitr 
tcaud-ti  bud  tue  kati'sez  u-la/',  "There  were  only  two  casks 
left."  Dhur  vitz  u  myt  «  bee-Ha  iii  fae'tir,  "There  were  a 
great  many  beasts,  i.e.  bullocks,  at  the  fair."  But  severally 
Aan  ee  zee-d  dree  bce'iisles  (or  bee'uslesez)  gwaayii  uhu'ug? 
"Have  you  Been  three  oxen  going  along?"  lu  the  adver- 
tisements in  local  papers  is  nearly  always  to  be  found,  "  a 
lot  of  cask,"  "a  prime  lot  of  400  cheese,"  "20  cord  of  hard- 
wood," pronounced  ticaitfUc  kon-Urd  u  aa'rd  eo'd.  This  last 
example  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  quantity,  and  there- 
fore it  would  bo  according  to  strict  rule  that  nouns  of 
measure  keep  their  singular  form  in  the  plural,  as  ptiynf, 
kwau'rt,  gj/aal'un,  pak^  (peck),  paa'k  (pack,  2401b8.'j,  loa-ftd, 
aitks'eed  (hogshead),  stocA  (ten  sheaves  of  com.  Northern  stook). 
Dhard  u-kaa'rd  aul  dhu  eee'ui  een'iu  baewd  u  vaaw&r  skoa-&r 


are  of  liqaide  u  well  lu  grain,  etc.  I'c 
tuydur,  "  Four  ehiUingii  an  aore  and  ti 
~  owin?  meadow  gnua. 


'  Peck  ia  a 

— the  iuubI  II 

•Thepaok      ._ 

ever,  still  Bold  by  the  pack.  The  load  for  a  park-horse  was  always  210  Ibe.,  or 
tKuiilv  4tea'lir  u'ttuj/l.  It  Iji  well  vithia  the  rMoUeotioa  of  the  writer,  when  no 
other  meatia  of  corriaKe  than  pack-honea  existed  in  ooosideroble  districta.  The 
pack-eaddle  wis  a  cuiionBlj  contriTed  appliance,  to  which  •ometiuiea  long  wooden 
crook*,  Hinetimea  smitll  wooden  boxes  with  hinged  bottoms,  called  dautif'itniU, 
vera  attncbed — the  fomiiir  tor  canTxng  hay,  corn,  fwgote,  etc.,  the  Utter  for 
umnure,  ■t«nc«,  or  other  heavy  material.  The  load  lor  s  horae,  of  any  heovy 
material,  wok  called  a  la-Hm  (seani),  and  was  alwuys  nnderatood  to  be  210  lbs. 
In  many  leoiea  the  farmer  ia  still  bound  to  apply  "  two  hundred  •eama  of  good 
rotten  dung  per  acre"  before  a  com  crop.     Tompare  tamplrr-liarir. 
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ateechj  ftaun  duwn  kawm  dhu  raayn,  ''  They  had  carried,  t.tf. 
harvested,  all  the  field  except  about  four  score  stitched,  when 
down  came  the  rain."  To  this  rule  of  measures  keeping 
their  singular  form  in  the  plural,  there  are  many  exceptions ; 
but  upon  a  close  inspection  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  an 
indefiniteness  as  to  the  quantity  signified  by  these  exceptions, 
and  hence  the  words,  though  undoubtedly  measures,  take 
ordinary  plural  forms,  as  ruurkienz  (firkins,  small  kegs  of 
various  sizes  to  carry  the  allowance  of  cyder),  hai'gz  (bags). 
A  bag  is  sometimes  three  bushels  and  sometimes  a  quantity 
determined  by  weight :  «  bai'g  w  aa'pJz  (a  bag  of  apples)  is 
six  score  pounds,  while  u  bai'g  u  iac&ddez  (bag  of  potatoes)  is 
eight  score ;  b^o'shiz  (bushels,  these  are  sometimes  four  and 
sometimes  eight  pecks,  according  to  the  kind  of  produce  to  be 
measured;  a  bushel  of  either  lime  or  green  peas  is  understood 
to  be  eight  pecks),  an'v^ois,  aat'v^oh,  kaap'vdols,  pang^nicioh 
(handfuls,  hatfuls,  capfuls,  pocketfuls),  and  all  combinations 
of  full. 

Nouns  of  space,  weight,  and  number  are  unchanged  in  the 
plural,  whether  used  collectively  or  not,  except  un%h  (inch), 
which  always  becomes  unnh'ez,  unless  it  is  used  adjectively,  as 
in  u  drve-unsh ^jlamjk  (a  3-inch  plank);  vhot,  yaa'rdy  muyUld^ 
(mile),  ae'Uhiry  radh'umy  paewn  (pound),  uuivdid-wmryt 
(hundred-weight,  ix,  100  lbs.),  timn.  Our  ordinary  weights 
are  waini  tu  nai'n  paewn  (one  to  nine  pound),  an'Maor^ 
icau'f/t  (10  lbs.),  labnr  fu  ual'ntten  paetcn,  diz'n  paeicn  (12  lbs.), 
skao'r  wawyt  (20  lbs.),  tcatrn'Un'tiau'ntef,  tu  narn'Un'fwai'ni^e 
paeicn^  aur  tcawyt;  wawn-un'thuurUe,  etc.,  tcairyt,  atir paewn; 
fawrUe  tcawi/t,  aur  the  skao'r  wairyt  (40  lbs.) ;  fee'Ue  wawyi 
(50  lbs.),  dree  skao'r  wawyt;^  zab'mtie  tcawyt  (70  lbs.),  raatrur 
skao'r  wawyt,  aur  awytec  trawyt  (80  lbs. ;  see  post,  Adjectives 
of  Number  and  Qnnntity),  pacUr,  kuwptil,  brae'&s,  lai'sh  (leash) 
aa'fdlz'n  (6),  aa'fskaor,  diz'n,  bae'Ukurz  dim  (baker's  dozen 
=  13),  skao'ry  imwdid,  laung  uuwdid  (120),  thuwzn  (1000), 
muul'yun  (million).      We  know  nothing   of  the   hundred- 
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wetglit  (112  lbs.)-  All  these,  liowever.  Lave  ordinary  plurals 
in  «  or  £  when  used  emphatlcnlly  or  severally.  For  inslance, 
Aay-t  ii-si-e-d  mwdUiz  oa-m,  "I  have  seen  hundreds  of  them." 
T-l  kaus  »kaorz  tl  pafimz,  "  It  will  cost  scores  of  pounds." 
Ur  rniud-H  uun'ie  bit  dree  un  twai-ntie  yinir  o<rl,  haiin  ee  dui/d; 
bud  vr  bun  maareed  ugee-Hn  uz  ymirz,  "  She  was  but  twenty- 
ibree  years  old  when  he  (i.e.  her  husband)  died ;  but  she  ha* 
been  married  again  for  years,"  Hi.  these  years  {see  Distin- 
guishing Adjectives). 

None  of  these  nouns  would  be  used  in  the  plural  after 
definite  numerals,  as  tai'n  kiiup-ul  u  diiuka  (10  couples  of 
ducks).  Vaairur  diz'n  u  brai'd  (4  dozen  of  bread,  i.t.  52 
loaves).  After  indefinite  numerals  or  nouns  of  quantity 
plurals  would  sometimes  be  used,  as  Sin'ur  pue'tirz  it  ehiie'z 
teuz  u-sloa'tild  (see  post.  Strong  Verbs), "  Several  pairs  of  shoes 
were  stolen."  U  brae'tic  Inu-i  6  kuujyulz  tcuz  u-aafmien  oa  ut 
ubaeic'd,  "  A  brave  lot  of  couples  were  arming  of  it  about," 
i>.  walking  arm  in  arm. 

Month  always  becomes  mumin '  in  the  plural,  except  when 
iu  tic'iul-muuulh  it  stands  for  a  year.  Aaii  i/imrd  um  zav  uz 
tiW  u  tcuz  u  zttb-m  murins  chi-e-ul,  "  I  heard  them  say  as  how 
he  was  a  seven  months  child."  Twuz  tianil  tiniiim  iigatni, 
viol  o«7>,  "  It  was  fully  twelve  months  ago."  Ecn  ubatwd  li 
ttcuul-maunth  uur-l  hue  awm  ugee'&n,  "  In  about  a  year  she 
will  be  at  home  again,"  Dree  t/iuttns  ugnwii  kaum  Vmij-dSe, 
"  Three  months  ago  next  Friday." 

Of  yards  wo  havo  three  kinds,  signifying  different 
measures.  The  dree  riot  one  is  seldom  used  except  by 
drapers;  when  that  length  is  spoken  of  as  u  yard,  it  ifl 
called  a  klun-th  t/airrd. 

A  farmer  said  to  me  lately  in  reference  to  a  distance  of 
throe  hundred  yards,  Kiod  n  bee  an  raa-r,  "  It  could  not  be 
80  far."  Sud  wmfl  yaardz  ike  mai'n  /  "  But  what  yards  do 
yon  mean  ?  "  The  fanner  was  u  beet  uv  u  skmrlurd,  and  so  it 
flashed  upon  him  that  I  had  been  speaking  of  the  cloth  yard. 

We  mean  a  "pole"  of  16}  feet  by  a  yard  simple,  and  we 

'  Monti)  is  uu  cicoptioiuti  won)  -  dropping  tLe  Ih  in  Uie  plural  oad  kc«[iiiip  (be 
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often  call  that  space  a  lawyaard.  The  same  measure  squared, 
i.e.  a  perch,  we  call  a  yaa'rd  or  a  yaa'rd  u  graetcn,  the  latter 
most  commonly.  An  acre  measures  aayt  skao'r  yaa'rd,  and 
portions  of  acres  are  tai'n,  ticai'ntee,  fee'tee  (50),  etc.,  yaa*rd^ 
A  rood  of  land  is  always  either  &  kxcawrturn  ae'Ukur  u  graewn, 
or  else  it  lafawrtee  yaa'rd  u  graewn.  Uw  muuch  ez  dhik'ee  tee'Ul 
u  graewn  ?  '*  How  much  is  that  field  ?  "  Wuul,  ee  du  mizh'ur 
vaaw'ur  ae'&kur  n  dree  skao'r  yaa'rd,  bud  wee  awvees  kyaa'h^n 
dhu  vuyv  ae'&kurz,  "Well,  it  measures  four  acres  and  sixty 
perches,  but  we  always  call  it  the  Fice-acres.'*  So  that 
when  a  measure  becomes  a  proper  name,  it  takes  the  -9, 
just  the  contrary  of  ordinary  English  usage.  Yard  in  the 
sense  of  an  inclosure  is  not  used;  we  speak  of  the  baa'k 
kyue'iirt  (back-court),  while  a  farmyard  is  simply  a  kyiie'&rt. 
A  stackyard  is  the  muw-baa'rtien  (mow-barton).  As  in 
Scotch  and  English  dialects  generally,  we  always  construe 
broth  as  a  plural  noun.  Ui:u€  brawth  irai  like  een  um,  "A 
few  broth  with  leeks  in  them,''  is  a  fiivourite  mess.  Dhai 
brawth  bee  u-bwiiuyAl  laung  unuuf',  ''  Those  broth  are  boiled 
long  enough." 

Of  plural  nouns  we  have  many  without  singulars: 
buiil'ies  (bellows),  bran'd^es  (an  iron  tripod  for  holding  a  pot 
over  a  wood  fire),  {bran'dies-faa'rshien,  brandees-fashion, 
means  triangularly),  buwrchez  (breeches),  tawngz,  shee'Hrz, 
siz'ez  (scissors),  stawpa  (pair  of  steps),  skidz  (a  strong  ladder 
for  loading  casks),  pun's/iez  (pincers),  wairyts  (scales,  not  the 
weights,  these  are  tcawyt  stoa'unz),  aeHmzez  (hames,  part  of 
harness),  wiwp'umez  (whipple-tree),  kridz  (curds),  wae'Hjez 
pun'yunz  (refuse  of  combed  wool),  skemps  (flax  tow), 
shjnur'^enz  (the  long  grass  left  in  pasture  by  cattle), 
spaa'rtikuiz  (spectacles),  au'dmunta  (odds  and  ends),  ting'- 
kurmunts  (make-shifts),  shaa'rps  (bran  pollard,  also  shafts 
of  a  carriage  or  cart),  awHrtz  (orts  or  leavings),  rae'&mz 
(skeleton,  also  the  broken  framework  of  any  constructed 
article).  Poa'ur  oal  rae'iimz,  ee  kaa'n  aarlee  skraa'ke  baewt, 
"  Poor  old  skeleton,  he  can  hardly  crawl  about."  Bhur 
icnwd-n  tnuv^e  dhu  rae'&mz  u  dhu  gee'Ht  u-ia/',  "There  was 
only  the  wreck  of  the  gate  left."     Dhu  shnlfwnz  2>ur'f(}e  an'y 
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— dhur  uau'd-n  noa'ltrt  hud  dhu  rae'Umz  vv  6  gio'z  twiks  dree 
oa  H8,'  "  The  shelf  was  pretty  high — there  was  nothing  but 
the  bones  of  the  body  of  a  goose  (i.e.  minus  legs  and  wings) 
between  three  of  us." 

Many  diseases  are  spoken  of  only  in  the  plural,  as 
tiuirzlz  (measles),  maul'tgrmibz  (stomach -ache),  atrang'lz 
(horse  quinsy),  mnumps,  chititl-iicti'ibuh  (diarrhtca),/*;/-*  (fits), 
ut/'tumz  (restless  antics),  fajtih  (fidgets),  i/unrbitui-z  (a  kind 
of  swelling  in  the  ear),  skrm-chez  (sores  in  horses'  heels), 
mai-grumz  (megrims),  miyfz  (whites),  tcuj/'iil  skmturls  (exces- 
sive diarrhcea),  skwitt-urz  (loosenesa  in  cattle),  teairshurz  (a  sore- 
ness in  horses'  mouths),  gyaapx  (gaping,  disease  of  chickens). 

Possessive  Case. 

The  possessive  case  of  nouns  in  West  Somerset  is  formed 
and  used  aa  in  ordinary  English,  and  therefore  requires 
little  remark.  Excepting  in  those  nouns  which  make  their 
plurals  by  a  change  of  vowel,  as  in  vine-Hn  mae'unz,  maiix 
marnz  (man),  there  is  no  difference  in  sound  between  the 
possessive  singular,  nominative  plural,  and  possessive  plural, 
i.e.  three  forms  having  the  same  sound.  Bwiiuyz  !nuv 
(southernwood)  may  be  either  "boy's  love,"  or  "boys'  love,"  or 
"boys  love  "  (fun !)  But  the  word  ivaks  people,  makes  roak-nez  : 
uur'nien  oa'Pitr  uiidh'ur  wtikscz  gee-firdns,  "running  over 
folk's  gardens."  There  ia,  however,  a  great  fondness  for  the 
forms  « {oa  or  urbefore  a  vowel)  ( ~  of),  and  we  should  much  pre- 
fer to  say  dhu  avd  oa  tin,  dha  awrnz  u  dim  buitl'ik,  dim  tmtyftl 
tt  dhu  aira,  to  his  liead,  ihe  bullock's  hoi-ns,  the  hone's  tail. 

This  rule  would  apply  to  persons  as  much  as  to  animals ; 
Dkee-s  ii-nkteau/.'  dhu  ving-ur  oti  iin,  "Thou  hast  squeezed  his 
finger;"  but  would  not  apply  to  proper  names.  "Ilis  father," 
speaking  of  an  inferior,  would  bo  dim  faa'dhur  oa  ««,  but  we 
should  say  "Jim's  father,"  Jaak'n  ai-d,  "Jack's  head."  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  form  oa,  when  used  with  persona, 
would  imply  familiarity  and  something  more.  It  would 
imply  decided  inferiority,  and  would  never  be  used  in  speak- 
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in  g  of  a  superior,  unless  it  were  intended  to  show  marked 
disrespect. 

Two  nouns  are  often  placed  together  without  inflexion 
when  one  of  them  is  understood  to  be  possessive.  This 
occurs  in  literary  English,  though  not  to  the  same  extent. 
Example:  The  mee^Ul-ai'd  (the  mill-pond),  the  meeHl'taaytLl 
(the  stream  as  it  flows  out  from  the  mill-wheel),  tceen'dur  zil 
(window  sill),  duurn-blae'iid  (door-post),  stravt  kawndur  (street 
corner),  rnuv  puch  (the  pitch  of  the  roof),  faeicn  gee'&fy  pik 
stae'Ul  (handle  of  a  hayfork),  bnu/'dl  ai'd  (bridle-head).  The 
use  of  these  forms  is  quite  regular,  and  conveys  to  a  native 
a  very  definite  idea,  diflcring  from  that  which  he  would  have 
if  the  same  nouns  were  used  with  the  ordinary  possessive. 
Thus  the  taaij  Ul  u  dhu  meeHl  is  the  part  whence  the  mee'&l 
taay^ul  flows  out.  The  dituni  bhwM  is  the  door-post  in  aittt^ 
but  the  hlae'ud  uc  u  dmirn  implies  that  it  is  detached  from  the 
door-frame  or  diiurnz,  "We  should  always  go  into  a  shop 
and  ask  for  a  new  bridle-head,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
would  be  as  much  the  rule  to  say  dhu  ard  u  dhu  bruydl-z 
u-broa'kf,  "  The  head  of  the  bridle  is  broken." 

Again,  it  would  be  nearly  always  said,  dhu  iccewdur-ziil  du 
laa'k  u  bee't  u  jjaa'f/nf,  "  The  window-sill  wants  a  little  paint ;" 
hut  puut'u  airp  pun  dhu  zul  u  dhu  ween'dur,  "Put  it  up  on  the 
sill  of  the  window." 

This  form  of  the  possessive  is  by  no  means  so  general 
as  in  the  Northern  dialect,  and  the  juxtaposition  of  two 
nouns  would  with  us  only  occur  in  one  instance  of  all  those 
given  by  Dr.  Murray,  in  his  Scotch  Dialect,  p.  165.  We 
should  say  tcwwn  geerut^  but  tan'p  u  dhu  ce'til  (hill-head), 
moa'ur  u  dhu  tree  (tree-root),  avnd  u  dhu  aeirz,  fna'p  u  dhu 
tree,  baa'k  u  dhu  doa'ur^  kai  u  dhu  doa'tir,  zuyd  u  dhu  actrz, 
fae'UH  u  dhu  klawk,  inayfilu  dhu  kowAt^  zkcr  u  dhu  koa'Ht,  etc. 

Sometimes  the  form  of  the  possessive  is  literally  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.  Ant/  zccd  u  sh^eps  ard  tu  dhu  doa&r  (I  saw 
a  sheep's  head  at  the  door)  implies  a  dead  sheep ;  but  the 
ai'd  0(1  XI  -sheep  implies  a  living  animal.^ 

'  In  Scotch,  on  tlio  contrary,  a  **  Rchcip'«  licid"  is  the  Lead  of  a  living  sheep  ; 
a  "  schcip-lioad,"  that  of  tlu'  di-ad  aninml.*" — ^I. 
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Wten  the  noun  in  the  possessive  has  an  attributive 
adjunct,  the  s  in  very  often  taken  from  the  noun  to  which  it 
applies,  and  tacked  on  to  the  adjunct,  as  Jfin  SiUvk  uwt  fit 
Lniiymrdz  duung'kie,  "John  Snook  out  to  Longford's 
donkey."  Mr.  Bintrj  tu  Skoal-ilur  it  Muut'unz  pai-g,  "  Mr. 
Bridge  of  the  Shoulder  of  Mutton's  pig." 

Sometimes  even  the  s  is  appended  to  a  relative  clause,  as 
dliat-s  rf/m  uttm-un  icaut  wHzit-lnf  bfe-ayim  chee-&l,  "That's 
the  woman  what  was  left  bohind's  child,"  i.e.  that  is  the  child 
belonging  to  the  ivoman  who  was  left  behind. 

ADJECTlMiS    OF    QUALITY. 

These  are  moat  commonly  formed  and  derived  as  in  ordi- 
nary English,  and,  except  in  their  degreoa  of  comparison, 
have  not  much  peculiarity  in  their  terminations;  but  the  way 
in  which  they  are  xmsA  is  often  most  remarkable,  belonging, 
perhaps,  rather  to  the  region  of  slang  than  of  dialect. 

Drai'dJ'&ol  (dreadful)  is  a  very  common  adjective,  and  used 
alone  expresses  the  very  opposite  of  dread,  i.e.  close  attach- 
mont.  A  Borvant-girl  said  in  my  hearing,  Aay  mia 
draidfiol  irai  mtts-nn,  meaning,  that  I  was  very  fond  of  hor 
and  she  of  me.  The  adjunct  -/u/,  when  used  to  form  an 
adjective,  is  pronounced  with  the  ,/  sharp,  as  drardfiol, 
paa'ijttfiol,  aa-rmfiol  (harmful),  aheritmfeol,  pats/f'o/,  etc. 
When  it  forms  a  noun  of  measure  or  quantity,  it.  ia  pro- 
nounced reol,  as  aa-rmriol  (armful),  aa'teeol  (hatful)  biiul'eevi^ol 
(bellyful).  Skan'liis  (scandalous)  always  meanafilthy,  befouled, 
but  has  no  moral  signiRcance.  I  was  complaining  to  a  man, 
to  whom  I  hud  lent  a  clean  cart,  of  the  very  foul  purpose 
to  which  he  had  applied  it.  Qis  reply  was,  Ee  shnan-  bee 
ti-zain  oa'in  skatvltm,  "  He  (the  cart)  shall  not  be  sent  home 
scandalous,"  i.e,  filthy. 

Gyaa'nii  (ghastly)  would  bo  used  to  express  anj'thiiig  im- 
aightly  or  dangerous ;  even  to  a  ragged  coat  or  a  shabby  hat. 
An  unfenced  hole  by  the  roadside  would  be  a  gi/aa's/i  jilne'is  ; 
the  look  down  tVoin  any  giddy  height  is  almost  always  de- 
scribed as  maa-i/ii  gi/aa-nH.  Grai't  (great)  is  used  only  in  the 
sense  of  close  friendship,  J)/i<ii  bre  fniirbl  grni-t  means, "  They 
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are  yery  thick,  close  friends."  ^  The  adjective  of  size  is  always 
gtmrt  (great). 

Much  is  not  often  used  as  an  adjective,  except  without  the 
noun  to  which  it  applies,  as  dhur  waud-n  muuch  u-laf^  "  There 
was  not  much  left."    Ee  aa'-n  u-gawt  muuch,  "  He  has  not 
got  much,"  i.e.  money.      Smaa'l  is  the  opposite  of  guuri^ 
and  lee'dl  (little)  of  beg  (big).     It  is  di£Scult  to  give  any  rule 
by  which  to  determine  the  cases  in  which  these  words  would 
be  used  respectively,  and  yet  their  several  uses,  as  employed 
by  natives,  are  definite  and  nearly  invariable.     For  instance, 
we  should  always  speak  of  a  guuripies  u  buurd  n  chee'z  (great 
piece  of  bread  and  cheese),  and  a  iee'dl  bee't  u  mai't  (little 
bit  of  meat) ;  sfnaa'l  pees  u  mai't  means  a  small  joint ;  ke'dl ' 
pees  is  never  heard.     A  small  man  is  generally  a  ke'dl  bee't 
uv  u  fuul'ur  (little  bit  of  a  fellow).     Small  and  big  would 
generally  be  used  predicatively,  as  the  ritvur  wuz  smaa'l 
{i.e.  the  water  was  low),  the  kawrk-s  tu  beg  (the  cork  is  too 
big).   In  this  way  small  would  be  used  with  general  or  imper- 
sonal nouns,  like  water,  crop,  sample,  measure,  lot,  etc.;  while 
Ufile  would  be  used  with  all  definite  nouns,  as  boy,  cup,  bag, 
etc.     Small  and  big,  when  used  directly  to  qualify  nouns, 
would  usually  be  strengthened,  or  in  a  way  doubled.     We 
should  never  speak  of  a  small  boy,  and  very  seldom  of  a  big 
horw),  but  nearly  always  of  a  lee'dl  smaa'l  bicuuy  or  a  guurt  beg 
an-a,     Jjnrgc,  too,  is  in  the  same  way  seldom  used  alone,  as 
a  laa'rj  iruydhai'd  (large  wide  bed).     A  numerous  progeny  is 
ufivf^  a  large  family,  but  invariably  a  lawng  faam'li  (long 
ts%jfi\\y).    Dhnir  u-a/rud  u  lawng  aa'rd  faam'li,  " They  have  had 
a   \f>7i^  hard   family,"    is    a   very   frequent    expression    of 
syrrifiathy.      T/tirk  and  fhin  mean  dense  and  sparse,  and 
would  not  hi  generally  used   as   in  conventional  English. 
Tlio  lit#irary  l/iick  and  fkin  would  be  expressed  by  beg  and 
lee'dl,  whrjn  applir;d  to  any  such  article  as  string,  rope,  wire, 
or  t(Ah  of  any  kind.     "The  thread  is  too  thick"  would  be 
dhu  (Irai-A'Z  fu  hfg,    *'  The  lines  are  too  thin,"  Bhu  lai'tis  bie  tu 
lee'dl.     hi  ftpf^aking,  however,  of  any  membranous  substance, 

*  So  in  t\u-  North,  fb«  fllMtinftion  h«dw«;n  "  gr}'tt,"  intimate,  and  "  grait"  or 
*'?*.rt,";,n-*.at.-M. 
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aa  paper,  parchment,  cloth,  etc.,  tkil;  (not  dhik,  which  is  a 
demoDstriitive)  and  theen  would  be  used,  as  in  ordinary 
Eugliah.  They  would  not  bo  uaed  in  description  of  Buoh 
Bubstances  as  glue,  cement,  mortar,  clay,  etc,,  but  tlhu  glue 
iil-n  slufttm{f,  (the  glue  is  not  stiff  enough),  dhu  ttiauvUtrz 
til  saw/  (the  mortar  is  too  soft).  As  applied  to  liquida,  t/iiek 
only  describes  want  of  clearness  or  transparency.  If  it  were 
desired  to  deBcribc  a  liquid  as  having  bMome  thick  in  con- 
sistency, i.e.  in  the  direction  of  losing  its  liquid  condition,  it 
would  be  neceastiry  (o  use  some  simile,  and  in  that  case  thick 
would  be  used,  aa  thik-s  Irae'fikl  (thick  as  treacle),  fhik-s 
moa-iirt  (thick  as  lard).  So  of  the  opposite,  theen-z  ikil'ii^, 
(thin  as  workhouse  milk  and  water),  theen-z  wau'dr  (thin  as 
water).  A  thin  man  is  s^wwtir,  a  thin  animal  poo-ur.  The 
true  use  of  thick  and  tbin  is  seen  in  the  following  examples : 

Zofi  ytir  zee-ad  thik,  nee-f  ee  minjn  rur  ian'6 '  ti  kraa'p,  "  Sow 
your  seed  thickly  if  you  wish  to  have  a  crop."  Bhu  fiie'ir 
won  (Aik  u  rOaks,  twus  aifl  the  u  dring-ut,  "  The  fair  was  thick 
of  folks,  it  was  quite  a  throng."  Twuz  w  thee'n  maarkut,  iin 
maws  awl  dhu  pui/m  wuz  lee-Sirie  (Germ,  leer),  "It  was  a  thin 
market,  and  almost  all  the  pens  were  empty." 

Some  adjectives  are  used  in  a  quaintly  literal  sense.  A 
tenant  said  to  me  of  his  hilly  farm,  tnez  fnurulil*  paa-ynffot 
graeien,  laez  su  klae/'ii,  "  It  is  terribly  painful  ground,  it  is  so 
steep." 

Those  adjectives  which  are  derived  from  common  nouns 
have  almost  always  their  terminations  in  if  or  lie  as  in 
ordinary  English,  as  ai'die  (heady = strong),  v&o-fee  {footy,  i.e. 
full  of  dregs),  tceewturlSe  (winterly),  etc. ;  while  those  derived 
from  abstract  nouns  usually  end  in /eo/,a8«/(ec-iJw!/Eo/,/i:wur/2o/, 
KarHitftol  (see  p.  15).  Derivatives  from  verbs  usually  ter- 
minate in  ieu  or  in  /^cs,  the  former  being  nearly  the  same 
as  the  ordinary  present  participle,  as  drungkien  (drunken), 
zteofurten  (swearing),  slaaiwik&en  (slovenly),  iraumUen  (un- 


bo  three  ayUiiblM.    The  rame  often  oocnt*  with  m 
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steady,  going  from  side  to  side),  vainiurl^B  (venturesome), 
ynmivurleea  (huiuoursome),  kuum'btirl^es  (cumbersome,  im- 
peding). We  have  an  adjective  in  /  which  is  probably 
derived  from  a  verb,  shuut'l  (shuttle,  i.e.  very  active,  quick  in 
movement  as  a  shuttle).  Sn  shimt'l-z  u  I'ai'ut,  "As  quick  as 
a  rabbit,"  is  a  very  common  expression,  and  might  be  applied 
to  a  man,  a  dog,  or  any  animal.  The  termination  l^s  is  not 
very  often  used,  but  in  the  few  cases  where  it  is  heard,  it  by 
no  means  signifies  the  want  of  the  attribute  described,  as  in 
heedless^  etc. ;  but,  as  shown  above  in  vavnturUes^  etc.,  the 
termination  rather  corresponds  to  fall.  I  know  of  only  two 
adjectives  in  the  dialect  ending  in  Hum :  an'sum  (handsome) 
and  lis'um  (lithe) ;  tiresome,  wholesome,  etc.,  are  not  used.^ 
We  are  very  fond  of  the  termination  iesh,  when  we  wish  to 
denote  an  inclination,  or  a  quality  short  of  the  positive. 
This  can  scarcelv  be  called  a  diminutive  so  much  as  an 
approach  or  inclining  to  the  quality  described ;  as  geo'diesh 
fgoodish),  harradeesh  (badish),  oa'Uldiesh  (oldish),  beg'iesh 
(biggish),  smarrlddcsh  (smallish  ;  note  the  insertion  of  the 
d  after  a  liquid,  sec  p.  19,  Degrees  of  Comp.),  lee'dld^esh, 
skee'useesh  (scarcish),  smaa'rUesh,  tairldieshy  zauw'ur^eah 
(Hf)iiri.sh).  The  same  termination,  when  given  to  nouns,  has 
thft  Hamo  effect,  as  nu'siiesh  (horsy),  roa'g^esh  (roguish),  bfcuuf/'- 
f'fHh  n)oyish) ;  we  nhould  rather  prefer,  however,  in  these  cases, 
to  usr?  f  lir;  Ujrminalion  lnyk,  as  gurdl-h(fjh  (girlish),  bwHuyluyk^ 
ytuibHfluyk  (ynllowish).  The  termination  n,  en,  or  6cn,  is 
v«:ry  romriion  witli  us,  and  is  almost  invariably  added  to  a 
noun  1o  donoto  tlus  material  of  which  the  article  described  is 
x%\'.v\i*y  and  it  may  l)o  used  with  any  constructive  substance 
wli;if<;Vf!r,  as  a  klnn'ihv.m  kofriit  (cloth  coat),  oa*kn  kaa's  (oak 
ca.sk;,  iKurupurn  kturp  (pai)cr  cap),  ladh'urn  tqruni  (leathern 

'  Th<;  i'tW't^'uv'  iirl jfctivr-s  woiil«l  cither  bo  cxprofwed  by  tho  equivalent  set 
op[>o-ii<-  to  th'-rn,  'ir  by  -^oniij  oth«:r  form  of  sp(K)ch,  probably  a  simile,  if  a  super- 
l;itiv(-  ;i'i-«iliif':  w< T'r  inl<:rnb;<l : 

Ii'iIm  k'»m*:  vr;iiil-ik<;cii 

tr'fiiM'  -'irii.-  trniilrlci.n 

rii«  j'!l«'-«iin''  Triii'l'l«'r-ii 

-.  h'.l*  'in:'-  ijul-tliii;  (wliolosomo  soemfl  quite  lostj 

tiri -'iriM;  tiiyiinron,  paa'ynfOol,  ha  u  paa*ynfdol  daiz  wuurk 

i|ri-irr(:Isiini<-  (lu.'iij'nliui'ii 
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apron),  fadh'um  buiml  (bat),  titwum  kop  {wooden  hoop), 
glaasen  juHg,kha-m6en  pae'fiH  (coarse  eartheowaro),  ui/-urnien 
bai'dstai'd  (iron  bedstead),  airniim  lan'tiirn  (born  lantern), 
jroet'tt  shee-v  (oat  slieaf),  teai-ln  bravd  {wheaten  bread),  ni'mpm 
hroo'&p  (hemp(>n  ropo),'  stiiufm  gaeicn  (stuff  gown),  utoa-inim 
waaH  (stone  wall),  iEaek»-a  (wax),  tlofka-n  (flax),  boo'irdrt 
(board),  uut'uniifn  kawffen,  tertifen  tanykut  (tiu  tankard). 

Only  after  nouns  onding  in  n  or  »i  is  this  adjectival  tonni- 
nation  lotigthonoJ  oat  to  een. 

Degrees  of  Comparison. 

These  are  formed  in  the  usual  maanor,  by  the  addition  of 
ur  and  iM  (or  ied  when  followed  by  a  vowel),  except  adjec- 
tives ending  in  /,  m,  n,  in  which  cases  ad  is  inserted,  as — 


tau-1 

tau-ldur 

tftu-lde(;B(t'  if/ort  a  voieel)       tall 

vfiol 

viol-dnr 

v^ol'dCuB(t 

full 

k^ol 

kfcl-dur 

kM'deWt 

cool 

smaa-1 

smaa-ldur 

8maa-Id^e<t 

Bmall 

lee-dl 

lee-didur 

lee-dldi-eB(t 

little 

faurra 

fuarm-diu- 

t"mum-d^L-B(t          „ 

firm 

w-vmdur 

ai-vrndeeaft             „ 

klai-n 

klai-ndur 

kki-ndJcs(t       1 

cleuu 

klee-Qn 

klee-andar 

klee-undeea(t     )    " 

plaa-ya 

plaaj-ndur 

plaayad?es(t     | 

plain 

ploi-Q 

plui-iidur 

plai-ndfes[t       )    " 

main 

mai-nd«es(t 

ftreen 

gree-ndur 

gree-n(lgM(t 

fliyn 

fuyndur 

fuyndees(t 

fine 

(Ihco'n 

dliee-ndur 

dheo'iid<:es(t       1 
thee'ndeeB(t       /    " 

thin 

thee-u 

thee'ndur 

knyn 

knj-ndnr 

knyndee9(t 

kind 

kce-n 

kee-ndur 

kee-nd^eaft 

keen 

z6o-n 

zco'ndur 

B^o-ndeesft 

soon 

VOIT 

vuu-rdur 

vua-rdeesft        1 

far 

vunr 

vuurdur 

Tuur-deea[t»      j    ■' 

Adjectives  in  ng,  if  monosyllables,  sound  the  1117  distinctly, 

I  Kntn  change  o(  « to  n  aftei  p  and  /.     Sm  p.  17,  'W^st  Soraermt  Dialect. 

'  Wlion  (t  or  (d  ore  found  writWn  afhT  any  words  in  this  or  foUciwing  lists,  it 
JB  In  be  understood  tliat  Ihpy  ore  soaudod  only  when  preceding  a  vowel  or  vocal 
Donwinant. 

'  WitL  this  insCTlwl  rf  rompare  the  literary  English  t\  \o  far^htr,  kf;t,  JrrrtM, 
'E.E.ftrrtr,farTtr,ferder,fBriltr.  The  dialect,  apparently,  like  Indgr-Englieh, 
cunIuaiub/irlA«r  iiiid/Kr(A«r.— M. 
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and  add  vl  g  m  their  comparisons,  while  dissyllables  in  uig 
are  pronounced  ieiiy  and  have  comparative  ienur  or  fwwr, 


lau'ng 

yuung 

strau'ng 

vrau'ng 

wul'^en 

blee'jCen 

kaech'^cn 

tae'iikeen 

shaam'l^en 

ai'l^en 

slaan't^en 

vurgivSen 

noa'een 

wik'ud 

kaef'ti-an'dud 

bue'zee 

kspai'ns^e 

aak't^e 


lau"ng-gur 

yuung-gur 

strau'ng-gur 

vrau-ng-gur 

wul'inur 

bleo'jinur 

kaech'inur 

tae'ukinur 

shnam-linur 

ai'linur 

slaan'tinur 

^Tirgivinur 

noa'inur 

wik'udur 

kacf'ti-an'dudar 

biic'z^e-ur 

k8pai*ns^e-ur 


lau*ng-g^c8(t 

yaung*g5e8(t 

strau*ng-g(*e8(t 

vrau-ng-gfe8(t 

wul-in{?e8(t 

blee*jinee8(t 

kaech*in(^es(t 

tae'iikinees(t 

8lLaam*lin{fe8(t 

ai-lin^e8(t 

8laan'tiD(!c8(t 

VTirgivinee8(t 

noa'inecs(t 

wik'udt?e8(t 


long 

young 

strong 

wrong 

willing 

obliging 

infectious 

attractive 

shambling 

healing 

slanting 

forgiving 

knowing 

wicked 


kacf*ti-an-dudecs(t  left-handed 

buc*zee-ecs(t  abusive 

kspai'n8i^e-t;c8(t  expensive 

haak't£c-^es(t  active 


haak*t(!fe-ur  * 

Adjectives  in  ive  are  all  compared  by  the  inflexions  as 
above,  while  more  and  moaty  even  with  polysyllables,  are  used 
only  to  supplement,  perhaps  intensify,  the  regular  compari- 
sons. The  use  of  more  and  7no8t  is  far  less  frequent  than  in 
polite  English.  When  used  with  adjectives,  they  go  with  the 
corresponding  degree,  as  moo'&r  an'diur,  inoo'^es  /eo'lishiea 
(more  handy,  most  foolish) ;  but  in  these  cases  they  do  not 
seem  to  add  any  weight  of  expression,  and  are  simple  pleon- 
asms. More  is  sometimes  used  to  express  greater,  as  Moo'Hr 
fio'til  2  ee'  tue  u  dued  ut,  "  More  fool  he  to  have  done  it." 
Moo'tir  roa-g-n  fkoly  "  More  rogue  than  fool."  Bhu  fi\oo*€e% 
pae'&rt  oa-m  tcuz  u-goo',  "  The  greater  part  of  them  were  gone.'* 
Again,  it  is  used  for  lefi :  Dhur  waird-n  neet  u  beet  moo'Hr^ 
"  There  was  not  a  bit  left.''  A  man  said  to  me,  Dhai  bee 
dim  mau'8  ksparnsde-^es  soa'Urt  kun  ae'&,  "  They  are  the  most 
expensivest  sort  (you)  can  have." 

The  following  are  very  common  expressions,  to  be  heard 
daily :  Dhu  icm'jmdum  faul'w\  **  The  impudentcst  fellow.*'  ^ 

*  Tlie  ooraparisoiis  being  emphatic  aro  very  frw[iiently  aspirated,  if  the  adjective 
bLjrins  with  a  vowel. 

"^  Conii)aro  note  2,  p.  17,  as  to  draining  out  wuhLj  into  another  syllable  for 
emphasis. 

^  Adjectives  in  -nt  make  superlative  in  -um  for  -untiles;  dhu  uul'iguna  kloa'tkt^ 
(the  most  elegant  clothes). 
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Dhu  wik-«dies  Ivy,  "The  wickedest  lie,"  0A«  dae-&nhu*ies 
roag,  "The  most  audacious  rogue."  A<iy  ndciir  diid'n 
see  M  moo'&r  voa-ilr-ai-dudur  fiiul-ur,  "  I  never  saw  a  muro 
wilful  I'ellow."  £e-z  dhu  maus  tavuturliesien  ytutty 
oa'dzbunrd,  "  He  is  the  most  veuturesome  young  rascal " 
{wliore'a-brood,  one  of  the  commonest  of  epithets). 
The  irregolar  comparisons  are : 


boe'ud 
mauch  ) 


w4.(t 

wu8'tceB(t 


The  emphatic  forms  tewfiir,  unh'ttes,  are  the  most  usual,  and 
almost  invariable,  when  used  in  direct  comparison.  Dhec&z 
ez  «  iiiyt  tcitii,  or,  dhce'&z  fz  n  mifft  w&s-ur-n  dhu  hia»,  "  This 
one  IB  a  great  deal  worse  than  iho  last."  BUai  zaed  aawur 
Jim  ituz  dhu  viisf,  or,  dhit  mua'Uesl  oa-m  au'l,  "They  said  our 
Jim  was  the  worst,"  or  "the  worst^^i  of  them  nil." 

Ill  is  not  an  adjective  in  West  Someraet,  but  a  noun,  with 
some  word  prefixed  to  denote  a  part  of  the  body;  it  generally 
signifies  a  sore  or  wound,  as  in  the  well-known  king's-evil. 
Brii't-ee-a},  uud-ur-ee-iil,  kwanrtur-ee-ily  arc  common  cattle 
ailments  of  a  local  character.  People  are  not  said  to  be  very 
ill,  but  vuuren  hae'&d.  Uurdh  u-blin.- maa'yn  bavUd,  "She 
has  been  very  ill." 

Besides  the  ordinary  comparisons,  wo  have  a  kind  of  di- 
minutive superlative,  or  something  implying  a  little  short  of 
the  superlative  proper,  made  by  adding  mam  (moat)  to  the 
comparative;  badrmnns  soa-firt  on  roaks  any  dhingz  means 
not  quite  the  highest  class  of  people  or  things;  dhit  vuardnr- 
mam  paetirl  on  d/ia  tcai  means  not  quite  to  the  extreme 
end  of  the  journey;  d/iu  /iiu/'nunii/iun,  on  the  other  band, 
would  mean  the  last  of  all,  as  in  ordinary  English.  Hiudi-r 
ia  not  used  by  us  as  an  adjective,  but  wo  frequently  use 
wyw,  uyij  efn,  uijn  pae'Urt,  in  contrast  with  ma'Ar ; 
poa'itr  eeti  (fore-end),  coa'&r  pae'Uri  oa  dhu  tdk  (beginning 

K'J  ft-gau-t  ika 
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of  the  week),  toa'&r  kirawriur,  ut/'n  kicawrtur.  So  also 
Ec'stur-een'y  Was'tur  zuyd,  must  be  taken  to  mean  the  end 
or  side  more  to  the  East  or  West,  rather  than  Eastern  and 
Western.  If  directly  East  or  West,  we  should  say  the 
Ue'st  een,  the  Wmt  een. 

Our  superlative  absolute  is  formed  by  prefixing  ntaa'^n, 
rae'&i,    rurie,    aun'kaunvun^    tuurbi,    mawrtul^   nacArahun 
('nation),  krue-ec&l,  nauf/'ntid,  (anointed),  sJuiwkiten  (shocking) 
or  some  other  strong  expletive.     Mae' Us  bee  tuurbl  plai'nt^e 
dee  yuur,  "Acorns  are  very  plentiful  this  year."     Observe 
dee  f/uur,  i.e.  to-year,  like  to-day.     Rae'Ul  gko'd  tu  dhn  poo'&r 
ToakSy  "Real  good  to  the  poor  folks."     Tiniz  u  nauyntud 
shevUm,  "  It  was  an  anointed  {Le.  very  great)  shame."    Dhu 
gram  d&  kuut  skau'kien  bae'Hd,  "  The  grass  cuts  very  badly/* 
Wo  have  an  equivalent  of  the  superlative  absolute  which. 
is  more  generally  used  than  any  of  the  foregoing.     It  is 
the  almost  constant  application  of  simile  to  nearly  all  the 
actions  or  qualities  of  life.     Indeed,  nearly  every  adjective 
in  daily  use    has    its    own    special    one    belonging  to  it, 
and  these  similes   are   so    generally   used  that  they  may 
be  taken  to  bo  the  natural  superlative  absolutes  of  the  ad- 
jectives to  which   they  belong.     Blai'ti-z  w   baa'tl,  "Blind 
as   a  beetle,"    i.e.    a    mallet,    not    an    insect.      Dai'd-z    u 
aa'mur,  "Dead  as  a  hammer."     ("Dead  as  a  door   nail" 
is  never  heard  with  us.)     Awdde-z  u  gunrhit,  "Handy  as 
a  gimlet."     This  is  a  very  common  description  of  a  quick, 
useful  servant.     Kreo'kud-z  u  dangz  uyn  Ug^  "Crooked  as  a 
dog's  hind  leg."     Straa'gt-a  ti  aa'ru,  "  Straight  as  an  arrow." 
Oreen-z  u  //A*,  "Green  as  a  leek."     Aa'rd-z  ut/'ur,  "Ilard  as 
iron."   This  is  spoken  of  persons  or  animals,  and  means  hardi- 
ness or  robustness  of  constitution.    Yal'ur-z  u  gitrec,  "  Yellow 
as  a  guinea."     AiHree-z   u  bafu)\  "Hairy  as  a  badger." 
Krab'iid-z  u  hae'ur  wai  u  zoo'&r  ardy  "Crabbed  as  a  bear  with 
a  sore  head," — a  very  common  description  of  a  person  out  of 
temper.    Bra'rdh-z  u  aa'ra/i  top,  "Breathe  {i,e,  open)  as  an  ash 
heap."     This  latter  is  a  very  common  phrase,  and  is  said  of 
land  when  thoroughly  tilled  and  pulverized  for  a  seed  bed. 
Miifuz  z-ft  i^htrp^  "■  Mazed  (/.<?.  mad)  as  a  sheep."    This  is  the 
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prociao  equivalent  to  the  conventioDul  "  Mad  as  a  March 
liiire."  We  in  the  west,  however,  driiw  our  simile  from  a  wgll- 
kaown  diacaee  of  Ghoep,  wliich  mukea  them  keep  epiiming 
round  and  round,  and  when  the  ouimal  so  afi'tnited  ia  always 
said  to  be  wiaefis.  Ragud-z  M  raa-tn,  "Ragged  as  a  ram." 
At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  tho  fleoce  of  the  ram  becomes 
in  a  state  which  makes  this  simile  as  apt  as  it  is  imivorsal. 
Daa'rk-a  it  bai'ij,  "Dark  as  a  bag."  Poo'ur-z  u  uuricn,  "Poor 
(i.e.  thin)  as  a  herring," — the  usual  description  of  any  very 
loan  animaL  Poo'&r-z  u  rac-umz,  "  Thin  as  a  skeleton." 
KoK-ul-z  chituriitie,  "  Cold  as  charity."  Fraewd-z  u  Iocks, 
"Proud  as  a  louse."  Zweal-s  u  nil,  "Sweet  as  a  nut." 
Zaaivitr-z  u  grig,  "  Sour  as  a  grig."  I  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  grig,  and  never  heard  it  applied  to  any  substance 
or  fruit;  it  is  the  most  usual  superlative  of  sour,  und  the  very 
name  is  supposed  to  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  Slitj'-s  u  sirful, 
"  Very  stifl'."  Slrudz  are  very  hard  leather  leggings  and 
arm  pieces  worn  in  hedging  or  cutting  foggot-wood.  A 
i'rozen  cloth  would  be  described  as  u-rn-e'z  m  ataf-*  u  itrad\ 
"  Frozen  as  (so)  stiff  as  a  strad."  Iluug'lie-z  dhu  diievl, 
"  T^gly  '^  tbe  devil."  This  is  the  usual  superlative  of  ugli/, 
uud  the  aspirate  forms  part  of  the  comparison.  Shuut'i-z  u 
rab-iit,  "  Quick,  active  as  a  rabbit."  Neviir-z  faairfirjiitns  rz 
til  n  jjrau't,  "Near  as  fourpciice  ia  to  a  groat."  This  is  the 
climax  of  exactness,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  distance. 
It  would  be  said  of  any  two  things  which  exactly  matched  in 
appearance,  or  of  two  valuations  which  approached  closely  in 
amount ;  or  it  would  be  used  to  express  a  good  tit,  or  a  close 
joint  in  masonry  or  carpentry.  Wai'k-s  tvaifdr,  "Weak  as 
water." 

These  similes,  which  aro  in  daily  use  among  the  people, 
might  probably  be  multiplied  so  us  to  include  all  the  adjec- 
tives in  ordinary  use,  but  in  the  examples  givon  ubo^o  uve 
found  the  must  usual  forms  iu  which  thoso  adjectives  hero 
noted  are  compared  in  the  superlative  absolute  degree, 
Observe  that  the  ua  is  sometimes  sounded  6,  and  sometimes  z, 
depending  on  tJio  consonant  immediately  preceding  (cf,  p.  4). 

Than,  after  tho  compurativo,  is  expressed   by  one   form 
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only,  viz.  by  the  addition  of  ;i,^  changeable  after  a  labial  to  m 
(see  p.  17,  West  Somerset  Dialect),  as  Aat/  door  naOy  nn 
moo'&r-n  dhu  daid^  "  I  don't  know,  no  more  than  the  dead/' — 
a  very  common  asseveration.  Dhik'i  d/tae'dr-z  beg'ur-n  tuudh'ur, 
"That  one  there  is  bigger  than  the  other."  Aat/'d  zio'ndur 
8taa'rr-m  due  ut,  "  I  would  rather  starve  than  do  it"  JBad'r 
lae-at-n  nuvur,  "Better  late  than  never."  Dhik-ie^z  Atrur 
8U  munch  fcus'ur-n  tmidh'ur,  "  That  one  is  ever  so  mnoli 
wors^T  than  the  other."  Neither  as  nor  fior  is  used  by  us 
in  this  sense,  but  we  should  say  unr-z  yunng  bee  y&e^  "She  is 
younger  than  you."  The  sense  here,  however,  is  clearly  that 
she  is  young  beside  you,  or,  measured  by  you  as  a  standard. 
So  avz  fau'l  bee  ai\  "  He  is  taller  than  he."  Neither  of  these 
expressions  can  be  taken  as  a  form  of  than, 

ADJECTIVES  OF  NUMBER  AND  QUANTITY. 

Cabdixal.       Ordinal.       i  Caudinal.  Ordinal. 

wauTi,waii'  fuu8(t  aa*yteen  aa*ytcenth 

tue  sak'un  !nai*ntcen  nai'nteenth 

dree  thuurd  itwai-nttfe  twai-ntee-iith 

vaawiir       faawurth       '  waun  un  twai*ntt?e  waun un twai'at^e-Gth 
vai'v,  vuyv  fee'th  tue-  un  twai'nttSc   tue*  un  twai'nt^e-iith 

dree  un  thuur't(?e  dree*  un  thuurtSe-iith 
j  vaawur-n  faaftee  vaawur-n  faarWe-ttth 
.  vuy v-m  fee't^e       vuyv-m  fee'tSe-iith 
,  ziks  un  saok*st(^o    ziks-n  suck'stde-uth 
zab'm  un  zab'xntee  zab'm  un  zab'mt<5c-(itb 
■  aa*yt  un  aa'}'t<"e     aa*yt  un  aa'yWe-ilth 
I  nai'n  un  aa-yteo     nai'n  un  aa*yt5e-iith 
dhuur-teen  dhuur'teenth  nai'n  un  nai'nteo    nai'n  un  nai*ntee-iith 
voo'iirtccn    voo'iirteenth   uun'did  uun'didth 

vec'ftcen      vecftccntli      uun*did-n  wau'n     uun'did-n  fuu9(t 
zik'stecn      zik'stcenth     uun'didntwai'ntee  uun'did-n  twai"ntc?c-uth 
zab'mtcen    zab'mtconth    tue  uun'did  tue*  uun'didth 

lau'ng  unn'did  (120),  thuwzn,  muul'yun. 
skaoT  (20),  skaoT-n  aa'f  or  skaor-n  tai-n  (30),  tuo  skaoT  (40) 
tue  skaoT-n  aa'f  or  tue  skao  r-n  toi'n  (50),  dree  skao'r  (60) 
dree  skaoT-n  aa'f  or  tui'n  (70),  vaawur  skao-r  (80) 
vaawur  skaoT-n  aa'f  or  tai'n  (90),  vai'v  skaoT  (100),  etc. 
ziks  skaoT  (120),  zab'm  skuo'r-n  tain  (150),  aa'yt  skaoT  (160) 
nai'n  skaoT-n  tai'n  (190),  tai'n  skaoT  (200),  etc. 

*  This  contraction  of  thnyi  into  (im,  cu,  ';/,  like  the  Icindred  lit  for  thaty  is  com- 
mon in  tlio  English  diiilocts.  Though  ^iTuihir  iovma  an;  i'ouud  in  Danish  (en,  at) 
w«'  (raniiot  suppose  D:ini.sli  iulluence  in  tht;  Wessex '«  and  7u ;  and,  similarly,  we  neA 
not  call  it  in  for  tho  Northoni  «/.  Sec  also  uz  yuurt  for  ^/iw^  yiars  (p.  30),  ns 
an(»thtT  instance  of  the  dropping  of  initial  th. — M. 


ziks 

zackst 

zab'm 

zab'mt 

aa'yt 

aayt-th 

nai'n 

nai'nth 

lain 

tai'ntli 

lab'm 

lab'mth 

twuulv 

twuul'th 

f 
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The  TecVoninghy  scores,  as  vanwur  tkno'r-n  zikstecit  {=  96), 
dkuurtten  skao-r-n  zab-m  (=  2C7),  is  mucli  more  usual  than 
nai-ntie  zika,  otc.     A  bill  would  bo  generally  made  out  thus — 
"U  ecore  and  H  of  Reed  @  11,/.  \yr  shees  £\Q  lit.  6rf. 
3  sc.  and  9  PotatocB  @  2d.  pr  lb.  ]  \i.  fid." 

In  counting  we  do  not  say  twenty-one,  ete.,  always  one  and 
twenty,  etc.  If  an  old  man  be  asked  his  age,  bo  will  say, 
Aa-if  bffi  ee'ntit  mee  aayt^e  raawiir,  or  vaawur-n  aa-ytee,  "I  am 
in  my  eighty-fourth  year,  or  four  and  eightieth  " — the  latter 
to  an  acquaintance,  the  former  to  njiirlmun. 

Waun,  and  its  negative  noo-An,  are  used  alone  as  in  con- 
ventional English,  and  before  a  noun  the  latter  sonietitnes  be- 
comes noa,  though  generally  it  is  nuudh'ur.  Ee'it  u-gaui  awn 
icaifii  shae,  bud  iion  ita'i,  or  if  the  verb  is  repeated,  we  should 
say,  bud  ee  ad'n  wgaift  aun  nuudh'ur  aa't,  "  he  had  not  got  on 
any  hat." 

Noa  would  usually  be  used  with  general  or  plural  nouns, 
and  nuudhur  with  tliose  of  the  definite  or  personal  class,  as 
noa  waifdr,  noit  za-a'lt,  noa  shitcz,  but  nuud/i'tir  koa'ul,  ntiud/i'ur 
bai'd,  etc.  The  same  distinction  applies  to  imi/.  As  u-zee'd 
uiidh'ur  kaew  kawmhut  awn?  "Hast  seen  any  cow  coming 
on?"  Deds  mid  itfic  nMrp  ?  "Didst  meet  any  sheep?" 
Sheep  here  would  be  understood  to  be  plural.  If  a  single  one 
were  inquired  for,  it  would  always  be  uu'dhur  »hfep  f 

Our  multiples  are  zing'l  (not  zing-gl),  duiib'l,  trib'l,  drcevoul, 
taawHrcoal,  etc. 

Our  fractions  are  more  curious :  an/,  wnon  pac&rt  aewt 
u  dree  (one  part  out  of  three,  i.e.  one-third),  tiie-  pac-Hrts  aetrt 
u  drte  (two-thirds),  hcau-rUtr,  or  wann  pae'iirt  aewt  w  vaawfir 
(fourth),  dree  pae'&ris  aeiet  n  Vftawiir  (three-fourths)  ;  dree 
kicau'rturz  would  not  be  a  fraction,  but  would  be  understood 
as  three  several  quarters,  as  of  an  apple  cut  in  four,  or  a 
carcase  divided  by  a  butcher. 

The  distributives  are :    icaun  aa-dr  tuudhur,   lie  un  (tie, 
D/iai  waint  ulau-ng  imiin  aa'dr  taudh'ur,^  "They  went  along 
one  after  the  other,"  i.e.  in  single  tile.    Dhai  raifleed  dku  aak 
lue  un  tuc,  "  They  followed  the  hearse  two  by  two." 
'  Tills  woril  ii  proBDimcGd  buUi  laad/i-w  uul  luuJA-ni 
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IXDEFIXITE  XIIMERiLLS. 

Suum,  zuum,  or  sau'm^  zawm,  un'ie^  awl,  tcoaly^  boo'&dA, 
unuuf'y  nnio'  (enough),  Jichy  jish,  Jis  (such),  uudh'ur^  nuudh'ur, 
unuudh'ur,  waun  ur  tuudh'ur  (one  another),  dhik'ie  dhae'&r 
oa-m  (that  one,  lit  that  there  of  them),  dhik  Uiudh'ur  oo-m. 
Awl  dhu  laut  or  dhu  tcoal  keet  (both  signify  the  entire  qitaniUp), 
So  aul  dhu  auk'saed  and  dhu  tcoal  auk'saed  both  mean  the  entix^ 
contents  of  the  hogshead.  £e  urnd  awl  dhu  tcai,  **  He  ran  the 
entire  distance,^'  we  should  never  say  tlie  whole  way.  Whole 
would  seem  to  be  used  with  nouns  denoting  something 
actually  divisiblo  and  that  could  bo  touched,  and  would 
never  be  used  with  abstract  nouns.  '^AYhole  attention''  would 
be  impossible  as  an  expression  with  us;  but  dhu  tcoat 
bwuui/'Uen  would  be  a  very  usual  phrase.  Awl  dhu  taeiai, 
would  mean  all  the  people  in  the  town ;  but  dhu  tcoal  tacwn 
ituz  tiuwdur  tcawdr  would  refer  to  the  streets  and  houses. 

It  is  most  common  to  place  the  article  before  both  when 
used  alone :  ee  tcok  dhu  boo'udh.   This  form  is  used  habitually 
even  by  better  educated  people,  as,  for  instance,  in  making  a 
purchase, '"  I'll  take  the  both," =foit8  leu  deux,  which  of  course 
is,  analogically,  as  correct  as  "  I'll  take  the  whole."     Umnif', 
unco',  seem  to  be  spoken  indiscriminately ;   some  using  one 
form,  and  some  the  other.     They  do  not  now  represent  the 
singular  and  plural;  if  they  ever  did  so  in  this  dialect,  the  dis- 
tinction is  now  obsolete.     After  a  verb,  and  when  the  noun, 
adjective  or  adverb  is  not  expressed,  the  usual  foim  would 
be  uneo,  but  this  is  not  invariable.     On  the  other  hand,  we 
invariably  keep  to  the  Teutonic  order,  and  place  them  after 
the  noun,  as  f/iai't  unto'  (enough  meat).     Enough  of  is  never 
used.     I  overheard  a  man  say  to  another,  dhee-s  u-mae'&d 
amecch  unuuf'  vur  tu  pwuuj/'zn  dhu  davc'l,  "  Thee  hast  raised 
dust  enough  to  poison  the  devil."    Vnuwf  vur  wit  (enough 
to  eat),   druunf/k  unuuf  (drunk  enough^,  roaks  unuuf,  ee^v 
u-aaurd  uneo'  (he  has  earned  enough).'^     Jich,  jis,  jish,  are 
equally  common,  but  one  or  the  other  is  the  pronunciation 

*  Tliis  wor«l  is  bcith  uowl  and  ictjalj  according  to  the  emphasis.    Sometimes  it 
i.-j  \Lry  Iohjj:. 

-  ( 'unipurc  tliL"  ^l.E.  Use  <»1  sctvid—dcurvcdy  wu/iVt'V.  —  M. 
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of  mch.  They  are  used  in  conjunction  with  as,  and  alao 
without,  but  generally  the  article  is  omitted  in  a  direct  com- 
parison. Jkh  fitiit-iir-x  yue  bee  au-  tu  bee  iingii,  "Such  (a) 
fellow  as  you  are  ought  to  be  hanged," — a  very  common  ex- 
pression of  abuse.  Any  nitv'ur  ilaed'n  eee  noajts  dkiiig  uvoa'ur, 
"  I  never  did  not  see  no  such  thing  before."  Down  tuul  awp 
ji-stmf,^  "  Don't  talk  such  nonsense."  A  phrase  like,  "  I 
wish  I  had  aucb,"  would  never  be  heard ;  we  should  always 
complete  the  sentence  with  (Aing  or  the  name  of  the  article 
wished  for,  as  Aayd  gee  uviir  m  miiiteh  tur  juh  umurks 
yoa'&rz,  "I  would  give  ever  so  much  for  such  work  as 
yours."  Neither  do  we  use  atich-like,  though  we  might  say, 
Aay  tcees/t  rniy-d  u-gairt  jit  dhiug  linjk.  Noa  ji»  dhing  !  is 
the  most  usual  form  of  flat  contradiction.  Jich  generally 
comes  before  a  vowel,  as  jich  aa-pfz  (such  apples),  Jich  e'od  (such 
wood,  lignum)  \  jich  n  ho'd  (such  a  wood,  silva).  The  use  of 
the  article  is  decidedly  emphatic.  Jich  u  aeux  cur  kicaurd/^cn 
id-tt  tu  btu  raeicn  udhcen'  iwai'ntie  muy&ld  oa  d/iu  plafUs, 
"  Such  a  bouse  for  quitrrelling  is  not  to  be  found  within  twenty 
miles."  Observe  the  pleonasm  "of  the  place,"  which  is 
nearly  always  added  in  similar  descriptions  of  distance.  Jish 
bicmiy  I'ur  art  att-p/z,  aay  uiiriir  daed'ii  zee  dhii  fuul-ur  oa  iiii, 
"Suoh  a  boy  for  eoting  apples,  I  never  saw  his  fellow." 
The  article  after  mcU  ia  wanting  in  this  verbatim  example, 
but  it  is  sometimes  used  for  emphasis  oven  before  a  vowel — 
thus  making  the  awkward  sound  of  two  vowels  distinctly  pro- 
nounced one  after  the  other,  as  ia  jich  u  aoirz.jich  u  io'd,  etc. 
Uud/fur,  us  already  stated,  means  "  any  whatever,  ever  a 
one,"  and  its  negative  nuudh-ur  means  "none  at  all,  never 
a  one";  both  are  construed  in  this  sense,  with  singular  nouns 
only.  As  ti-gau-Hi  uml/rur-  paii'gut'f  "Jlust  got  ever  a 
pocket?"  Aaij  aa-it  u-ae-Ud  iiundh-ur'  draa'p  us  ici'A,  "I  have 
not  had  never  a  drop  at  all  for  a  week."  But  w>uudh-ur=alius, 

>  Hsre.  There  two  it  coma  togothcr,  lu  in  jit  tluuf,  <mc  u  Atof^ei,  and  tho 
trotd  U  pronaunced/uiMii/''.    See  nbo  above,  <ih'  Cn  fur  avt  iu, 

>  I  tappoae  thoie  worai  to  bo  (Huraptioiit  of  t'er-ii,  tu'tr-e,  folmd  in  olhi>r 
dittecbL  "  1  have  hod  nt'ir  •>  drop."  Tlie  intcrcbitngo  between  r  imd  if,  dh,  is 
veU  known.  In  Mi.  Pulmnn'i  "  liunic  Skelchei,"  1  find  then  wunU  written 
mrry,  tmrrg.  The  mnJt  !>  that  in  West  SonutiMt  uudhar  rcpruseuts  I'rr  *,  ol/irr, 
nod  «a«-  (M,B,  innlA^r,  aUir),—iL 
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and  tuudh'ur:=aliery  ore  true  compounds  of  other.  Gi  mee 
unuudh'ur,  "  Give  me  another."  Wawn  ur  tuudh'ur  is  simply 
"each  other.'*  Plarzu'r,^  dhai  hwuui/z  bee  u-kik'^en  tcawn  ur 
tuudh'ur,  "Please  Sir,  those  boys  are  kicking  each  other." 
Dhik'ie  dhae'&r  oa-m  kaech-n,  dhik  tuudh'ur  oa-m  lae'Un  goo 
f^ee'iiny  "  That  one  caught  him,  that  other  (boy)  let  him  go 
again.'*  The  oa-m  (of  them)  is  mere  pleonasm,  but  is 
nearly  always  used.  Observe  that  tuudh'ur  is  simply  other, 
and  not  th^  other.  Lum'ee  zee'  d/iee  tuudh'ur  an,  "  Let  me 
see  thy  other  hand."  Yuurz  tcawn,  un  yuurz  dhu  tuudh'ur 
oa-m,  "  Here  is  one,  and  here  is  the  other.  In  the  plural  the 
adjective  uudh'ur  is  used  as  in  ordinary  English,  as  uud/rur 
roak'sez  chul'ur,  "other  people's  children;"  but  the  noun 
form  others  is  not  used. 

Of  the  distributives  each  and  ecery  we  use  the  latter  only, 
the  former  is  never  heard.  U'vurie  graa'B  tnoo'&t  oa-m  du 
tang  ez  oa'un  dran'p  ujue,  "Every  blade  of  grass  catches  (i.e, 
liolds)  its  own  drop  of  dew  "  (compare  this  sentence  in  Dr. 
Murray's  Scotch  Dialect,  p.  177).  U'vurie  dai  is  a  week-day, 
or  \cikudrdai{\)  Neefee  ded'n  goo  tu  chuurch  een  ez  uvur^e  dai 
kha'uz  I  "  If  he  did  not  go  to  church  in  his  every-day  clothes !  *' 

Either  and  neither  are  again  expressed  by  uudh'ur  and 
nuudh'ur ;  they  are,  moreover,  both  adjectives  and  conjunc- 
tions. As  adjectives,  Iiowevcr,  the  noun  or  its  substitute  is 
always  expressed.  Uudh'ur  tcaun  oa-m-l  due,  "Either  will 
do."  Nuudh'ur  shue  oa-m  tcaud-n  baeg  unuuf',  "  Neither  shoe 
was  large  enough."  Dhee  kas-n  due  ut  nuudh'ur,  "Thou  canst 
not  do  it  either."  ^  Neither  is  also  expressed  by  noa  moa*r, 
Noa  moa'r  kaa'n  yuc,  "  Neither  can  you." 

Wo  have  many  words  and  phrases  by  which  we  indicate 
an  indefinitely  large  number,  of  which  suyt,  bicuuyulien,  keet 
(kit),  mas  (mess),  lawt,  are  the  most  used.     These  would  be 

*  As  before  cx])lainc(l,see  note  l,p.  27, when  two  *s  come  tog:cthLT,oiie  istlropped. 
So  luTO,  when  two  cs  lollow  rnch  other;  and  in^trad  uipW'zzur^  wo  say  pl'ii'  zur» 
'  So  frequently  in  U.K.     Thus  "  Exposition  of  tlio  Holy  Hood,"  ed.  Morrb, 
E.E.T.S.  Ko.  46,  p.  1.5,1.  Ho: 

pat  if  f  aire  men  on  oir\ir  side 
('onie  tor  U>  help  j'am  in  j'ut  tide. 
And  in  conjunction  : 

XoChf/r  in  tiesche,  nothir  in  fvs<he. — litthHn  B'tok^  p.  18. 
Uiit  the  prnuouu  lurm  oathir^  dtit/ur,  was-  more  yorthuru  than  Southern. — M. 
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enlarged  or  diminiehed  by  adjectives,  Hie  meanings  of  which 
would  bo  more  or  less  modified  if  measured  by  stundard 
English.  A  jiuurt&f  hwt  on  roaks  moans  a  crowd,  or  at  least 
a  great  number  of  people,  Timruhl  suyt  oa  mawUkrau-h  die 
ijuvr,  "There  are  a  great  quantity  of  caterpillars  this  year." 
Dhur  trns  it  fuyn  hicmiylien  oa-m,  "There  was  a  fine  boiling  of 
them."  U mau-rtl  kcet  o  siatrk  tufaeUr,  "Great  number  of 
animals  (for  sale)  at  the  fair."  Dfiiirz  ti  mm  it  an'ph  u-raa-Hm, 
"  There  ia  a  quantity  of  apples  rotting." 

IHSTINGTJISHING  ADJECTIVES. 

A,  an,  are  always  &,  never  An,  as  a/iff  zeerl  u  nnm-liguuH 
rial  on  on'l  soifUjurz,  "  I  saw  a  omnibus  full  of  old  soldiers." 
TIte  is  dha,  tending  before  vowels  to  bccomo  dh-,  as  dh-oa'ld 
ftim'iin,  "the  old  woman,  the  wife."  After  lo,  it  is  often 
omitted,  as  iart-aewz,  into  or  in  the  house ;  awp  l-er&l  (up  at 
the  hill},  Daeu'it  (iifae-iir,  "Down  at  the  fair."  Aa'p  meef-n 
fcn'ta  maa-rkufy  "  I  met  him  at  the  market."  The  emphatic 
is  dhai:     Dkaai-s  dhar  WoA-,  '■  That's  the  book." 

Of  the  special  demonstratives  we  have  two  classes,  which 
are  used  according  to  the  particular  kind  of  noun  which  has 
to  be  demonstrated. 

All  abstract  nouns ;  the  names  of  all  the  elements  or  of  all 
substances  or  metals  of  undefined  shape ;  all  raw  materials, 
and  even  manufactured  stuffs  while  in  the  piece;  as  cloth, 
wool,  sugar,  copper,  com,  water,  air,  etc.,  i.e.  all  such  as  can- 
not take  a  before  them,  may  be  classed  as  indefinite  nouns, 
and  they  have  their  own  special  form  of  demonstrative. 

All  articles  or  things  of  specific  shape  or  purpose,  which 
can  be  individualized  by  prefixing  a  or  nn,  as  a  cloth,  tree, 
apple,  liouse,  table,  etc,  may  be  classed  as  definite  nouns 
having  their  own  demonstratives.  The  distinction  is  as 
follows : — 

Singular 


dhee'Qz  or  dheo'iiK  yt 

Of  dhee'i'uh  jiiur 
dhik  or  dhik'ffo 
tlhikec  dhiwur 


ISDEflSlTB. 

uz  or  z=this 

i)buSDrdliu3biruur=lhi£,  near  at  hand 

dhaat  =  thut 

dhnat  dhne'^r  =lhnt,  not  so  near 
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Plural  Definite. 

uz  or  z  or  8  =  these 

dhai'z  yuur  or  dhuo'z  yuur  =  these 
dhoi  or  dhai  dhae'ur  sthose 

As  nouns  of  the  indefinite  class  have  no  plural,  so  we  have 
no  plural  demonstratives  for  them. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  uz^  used  in  a  particularly 
idiomatic  way  for  this  or  these,  to  distinguish  periods  of  tiine» 
see  the  example  given  in  p.  11.  Maa'r^ed  ugee'&n  uz  puurz, 
i.e.  for  a  period  extending  over  some  years.  Aai/  aa'n  u-zeed-n 
uz  wik,  "  I  have  not  seen  him  this  week."  Here  it  is  under* 
stood  that  this  iceck  does  not  mean  the  seven  days  commencing 
last  Sunday,  which  would  be  dher'iis  icik,  but  for  a  period 
extending  over  a  week  of  time.  Dhai  bun  u-goo'  uz  aaw*ur, 
"  They  (have)  been  gone  this  hour,"  i.e,  for  an  hour.  Wee 
aa'n  u-kecp  uun'^e  vaawur  uz  lawng-feol  tuf/m,  "We  have 
only  kept  four  this  long  time." 

The  use  with  us  of  the  adverbs  here  and  thcrCy  pronounced 
f/Hur  and  dhae'&r,  in  combination  with  the  demonstratives, 
serves  to  express  fine  shades  of  meaning  as  to  the  nearness  or 
distance  of  the  object  referred  to,  which  are  perfectly  under- 
stood by  natives,  but  which  are  far  beyond  the  power  of  ex- 
pression by  this  and  that  of  received  English.  Punt  dhis  wai't 
tu  dhik  eep,  "Put  this  wheat  to  that  heap."  Gee  dhee'&s  au*8 
saum  u  dhaat  aay,  "  Give  this  horse  some  of  that  hay."  Maeks 
au'p  dhaat  dhacUr  manue'ur  een  dhik'ie  liui'ee,  "  Mix  up  that 
manure  in  that  shed."  Dhaat  dhae'Hr,  in  this  example,  would 
imply  that  the  manure  was  not  present  to  the  speaker.  Manure 
is  an  artificial  compound  with  a  new-fangled  name ;  our  fore- 
fathers called  all  fertilizers  dras'^en  (dressing).  Every  kind 
of  shed  is  a  /itn'de^  written  linhay  in  local  advertisements,  etc., 
except  that  where  horses  are  shod,  this  is  always  dhu  pai'ntiea 
(pent-house).  Droa  dhush  yuur  mulk  een'tu  dheeHz  kan^ 
"Throw  this  milk  into  this  can."    Tae'&k  d/iee'iiz pik  un  tuurn 

*  This  uz  is  very  froqucntly  contracted  into  -c.  In  rapid  speech  many  indi- 
viduals would  pronounce  the  above  ugee-tiit-z  t/uurs,  tt-zeed-n-z  wiky  vaaicnr^z 
lawntj  fvol,  Lotiff  when  used  "with  time  is  penerally  lawnp  ftol.  Uz  is  oft«'n 
similarly  contracted  when  it  stands  for  the  possessive  his.  See  Possessive  Pro- 
nouns, p.  40. 
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eitfnr dhiiah  i/iiur dniing.  Tae'iilc dherUz  sfiuwui  mi  mmiv  dher&z 
ecp  oa  duiirt,  "  Take  this  shovel  and  move  this  heap  of  dirt " 
{i.e.  soil),  Dhik,  or  dhik-fe,  corresponds  almost  precisely  to 
Liitin  iste,  and  dhik  dlineiir,  or  dhikSe  dhae'&r,  to  Latin  iV/p. 
Lat dhii  kaa'/tndur puuf  dhik st^e'&l een'tu dhik-^e dluieiir  mmip, 
"Let  the  carpenter  put  that  handle  into  that  (yonder)  mop." 
Wuur-it  git  dhik  an-pl?  met  oa  dhik'le  dhae-Hr  mrrchet  ?  "Where 
didst  get  that  apple?  out  of  that  orchard?"  Ee-kn  ae->i  d/ieo'z 
r/mir  tae&d£ea  ur  dhai  dhae'ilr,  lecech  fv  wuul,  "  You  can  have 
these  potatoes  or  those,  which  you  will."  Hhai  dhnfUr  biruui/x-v 
u-toa"&rd  dhio's  yuur  ween'durs,  "Those  boys  have  broken  these 
windows."  Vach  dhaat  dhae-ar  ito'd  weai'  t'ntin  dhik'fe  io'd, 
"  Fetch  that  (faggot)  wood  away  from  that  wood."  Here,  of 
course,  one  h'd  Ja  definite,  the  other  indefinite,  Wiiz  dluiat 
d/ine'Hr  gto'd  zee'Hd  haut  fe  puui  emitu  dhik'ie  vee'&l  oa  graeicn  ? 
"Was  that  good  seed  which  (what)  you  put  into  that  field?" 
DA^o'z  pai'z  bee  fuffu'dur-n  dhai,  "  These  peas  are  finer  than 
those,"  Dhiuth  i/iiur  graeirn-z  hrni'dlivr-n dhaat  dliae-Hr,  "This 
soil  is  more  tilled,  i.e.  opener  than  that."  Dhaat  dhae'&r  is 
used  with  anything  of  the  indefinite  sort,  as  com,  grass, 
lime,  to  denote  its  position  as  more  remote  than  dhiiah  yuur, 
i.e.  close  at  hand.  In  speaking,  however,  even  of  any 
defined  article,  as  a  book,  a  key,  or  a  man,  if  altogether 
absent,  we  should  use  dhaat  dhae-iir.  Atvv  6e  zecd  dhnat 
dhite-&r  niii't  oa  muijn  ?  "  Have  you  seen  that  knife  of 
mine?"  ITe  icuz  dhaat  dhae&r  mae'Hn  ?  "Who  was  that 
man?"  Aai/  kifodit  kaech  dhaat  dhae'&r  koalt,  "I  could  not 
catch  that  colt."  In  the  same  manner  dhai  dhae-&r  would  be 
used  of  things  absent.  V-fe^  zoa'ld  dhai  dhae'&r  buuiiknf 
"Have  you  sold  those  bullocks?"  referring  to  some  that  had 
been  previously  spoken  of,  but  not  now  present.  The  same 
form  of  speech  might,  however,  be  used  wilh  reference  to 
things  present,  yet,  from  the  gesture  or  intonation  of  the 
speaker,  ho  would  not  bo  misunderstood. 

We  never  use  the  form  them  or  thmeni  as  demonstratives. 

'  Bin  anil  hatt  an  »eiy  frequentlj  poutmcWd  into  p  ai  oHovb,  and  •—both 
nbm  Iwginiiing  t  queatian  uid  nhcn  niei  ofGrmntirely,  lu  t-v-gaul  dkti  aar^l 
"  Hut  got  tb)f  wngoi  ?'■     (Boo  Auxiliniy  VctIw.) 
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IJnlike  the  Dorset,  "I  think  them  houscn  better  than 
theasem/'  we  should  say,  Aay  da  ilhin(jk  dhai  aeicz'ez  bee 
bad'r-n  dharz  yirnr. 

In  cases  where  thoae  forms  the  antecedent  to  a  relatiye, 
we  always  say  dhai.  Dhai  dhut  ducd  ut  ul  ae'ii  tu  paa'y  vaur  ut, 
"  Those  who  did  it  will  have  to  pay  for  it."  Dhur-z  dhai  kun 
tuul  ee  awl  uhaeird  ut,  "  There  are  those  (who)  can  tell  you 
all  about  it."  Observe  the  omission  of  the  relative  (see  post). 
When  dhis  or  dhecHz,  dhik  or  dhaat,  are  used  alone,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  kind  of  thing  referred  to  is  still  care- 
fully maintained.  Of  a  knife  it  would  be  said,  D/tee'itz^  or 
dhik'^e-z  muyn,  "  This  or  that  is  mine."  But  of  a  quantity  of 
hay  or  com,  or  any  substance  of  undefined  shape,  it  would 
be  said,  dhush  i/uur-z  or  dhaat  dhae'Ur-z  yoa'&i*z. 

But  when  the  noun,  whatever  be  its  quality  or  number, 
has  been  already  mentioned,  or  is  to  be  named,  in  the  same 
sentence,  it  is  referred  to  by  the  neuter  or  indefinite  form 
of  the  demonstrative  dhaat,  dhis,  and  not  dhik,  dhee'&z,  as 
ii£'z  au'8  ez  dhant  ?  "  Whose  horse  is  that  ?"  i/^*s  hho't%  ez  dhaat  ? 
"  Whose  boots  is  that  ? "  ez  dhant  dhae'Hr  yoa'dr  chitl'urn  f 
"  Is  that  your  children  P  "  Compare  the  Gorman  use  of  the 
neuter,  in  Wessen  Hand  ist  das  ?  Wessen  Stiefeln  sind  das  P 
Sind  das  Ihre  Kinder  ?  And  the  French  invariable  cela  or 
^•rt ;  Cos  mfants  sont  heuretup,  cela  ne  fait  que  jouer.  Qa  n'a 
plus  d^ autre  ptre  que  h  bon  Dieu  ! 

PRONOUNS. 

The  use  of  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  resembles  that  of 
the  demonstrative  adjective,  with  respect  to  the  class  of  noun 
for  which  it  is  substituted.  Every  class  or  definite  noun,  i.e. 
the  name  of  a  thing  or  object  which  has  a  shape  of  its  own, 
whether  alive  or  dead,  is  either  masculine  or  feminine,  but 
nearly  always  the  former;  indeed,  the  feminine  pronouns  may 
be  taken  as  used  only  with  respect  to  persons.  For  instance, 
in  chaffering  for  a  sow,  it  would  be  said,  Wuul,  neef  tcz'  u  zuw, 
cr  ul  git  awn,  **  Well,  if  it  is  a  sow,  he  will  get  on,"  i.e,  get  fat. 
Dhae'dr  uuic!  dhec-s  u-faord  dhu  puch'ur,    Noa  aay  aa'nt,  ee-z 
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uiin'le  u-krae'Ha,  "  There,  now !  thou  hast  broken  (torn)  the 
piteher.  No,  I  have  not,  he  is  only  crazed,"  i.e.  crocked.  A 
tool,  book,  house,  coat,  cat,  letter,  etc.,  are  all  spoken  of  aa 
he.  iSometimea  even  for  a  woman  the  pronoun  /le  is  used ;  for 
example,  a  man  said  to  me  of  his  daughter,  ia  recommending 
her  89  a  servant,  Uur-z  u  maa-yn  guitrt  utrnu-ng  maa'yd,  ai 
ais,  "  Ser's  a  main  great  strong  maid,  he  is."  Bat  uur  ai'* 
would  bo  more  common. 

li  is  simply  an  impersonal  or  abstract  pronoun,  used  to 
express  either  an  action  or  a  noun  of  the  undefined  sort,  aa 
cloth  in  the  quantity,  water,  snow,  air,  etc.  Any  nun'iir  ded'n 
noa  ut  zu  koa-l,  "  I  never  knew  it  (the  weather)  so  cold."  Lat 
dhu  haa-ij  buyd,  i-ldruwie,  "Let  the  hay  stay,  it  will  get  dry." 
Lat  d/itt  ioaUt  buijdgln  ee-v  tt-driiirtid,  "Letthecoat  stay  until 
Ae  has  become  dry."  T-tmu-dn  gio'd  dringk,  "It  was  not  good 
drink,"  i.e.  beer.  Dhee  kas-n  ktnrm  tit,  "  Thou  canst  not  do 
it."  We  also  frequently  use  if  Instead  of  Ihem  ns  a  plural, 
especially  when  referring  to  a  number  of  objects  of  the  same 
kind,  as  Ted-n  noa  giies  vur  (a  k6ep  u  paa'sl  u  dhingz  un  alaa-rt) 
ut,  "  It  is  no  use  to  keep  a  parcel  of  things,  i.e.  live  stock, 
and  starve  it,"  i.e.  them. 

The  Personal  Pronouns  are — 


1    SiNO. 

1  PL. 

2  SiNO. 

2Pl. 

Mm.  fuU                       aa-y,  aa- 

wee- 

dhee- 

jie 

unemphatic          nay,  aa,  u 

wfie 

dhfie 

ee' 

interrog.  encUtic  ilr,  Cub 

fl8,ur 

ahee 

ee,  fir 

unconnected         mee 

dhee- 

yie 

06j.    unemphatie          m^e,  mu 

UB,  S, 

dh^e,  dbfl 

So 

emphatic  or   1 
prejosilional  \    ■"•^«-  '^'^ 

wee,  uu 

J)  dhee- 

yie 

3lI.LfDN.DBr 

3F. 

3  N.  DiDtr. 

3  Pi. 

Mm.  fuU                       ee-,  ai- 

nur 

dhai 

uncmph.               ec,  oi,  H 

flr,  a 

t,  ut 

dhii 

interrog.  end.      i,  ur 

3r,  u 

at 

dm 

unconnected        ee- 

uur 

dhai 

0^'.    uncmph.               un,  n(m) 

ur 

Qt" 

nm,  m 

emphatic  prep,     ce- 

ahee- 

dhd 

'  The  tbort  mnrkB  here  oied  to  iliov  clearly  the  qBimtity  ore  not  always  ttaed 
in  tbe  text.  Ths  >«ond  {>cr>oa  plarnl  bu  genenllj  been  irriUeo  *t  to  dU- 
lin^iih  it  frnni  the  third  peraos  uiignlu,  isumnch  u,  Ihangh  tliks  in  qiulity. 
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The  first  two  forms  are  used  when  the  nominative  stands 
before  its  verb,  with  or  without  emphasis,  as  '  you  went/ '  you 
went ' ;  the  third  after  a  verb  interrogatively,  as  *  did  you  P ' 
its  second  variety  in  the  interrogative  ending  of  a  sentence, 
as  '  I  am  going,  am  not  IP'  'he  went,  did  he P ' ;  the  fin- 
connected  as  in  '  who  went  PIP'  you  and  I ' ;  the  objective 
unemphatiCj  as  in  '  I  saw  you ' ;  the  emphatic,  as  in  '  I  saw 
you,'  or  after  a  preposition,  as  *  he  took  it  from  her.* 

The  regular  form  of  the  nominative  first  person  is 
aay  (or  aa  when  followed  by  /,  as  aa'l  git^n  vawr-^^  aay 
i€Uol\  ''I'll  get  it  for  you,  I  will"),  except  in  interroga- 
tive phrases,  or  the  question  after  an  assertion,  as  Aay  kn 
ab-m,  kaa'n  ies  P  "  I  can  have  it,  can  I  not  P  "  Observe  the 
aay  hero  is  emphatic.  Bee  gicaa'yn,  bae'Hn  ieaf  "I  am 
going,  am  I  not  P"  In  this  we  have  an  example  of  the  very 
frequent  omission  of  the  pronoun ;  when  the  sentence  begins 
with  a  verb,  the  pronoun,  whether  personal  or  impersonal,  is 
usually  dropped.  Kio'd-n  dAe  iit,  keo'd-n  ur  f  "  (One)  could 
not  do  it,  couldn't  one?"  Kaa'n  tuuHe^  "I  cannot  tell  you.** 
Wau'dn  ae'&bl  tite,  uawz-ur  ?  "  lie  was  not  able,  was  he  P  ** 
Paa'8  lawng  dhik  wai,  dcd'n-um?  "They  passed  along  that 
way,  did  they  not  P  "  The  form  ecB  given  above,  in  bae'&n 
eea?  has  been  often  written  ice,  and  considered  a  trace  of 
the  ich^  titchy^  ch,  about  wliich  so  much  has  been  said  by 
Jennings  and  others ;  but  as  here  used  it  seems  to  be  only 
the  plural,  instead  of  the  singular.  Precisely  as  in  ordinary 
school-boy  talk,  "lot's  sec,  let's  look,"  is  said  for  "let  me 
look,"  so,  kaa^n-ees  would  be  "  can't  us."  Since  this  paper 
was  written,  I  have  ascertained  that  in  a  small  district  con- 
taining two  or  three  villages — among  which  is  Kingsbury, 
giving  its  name  to  a  very  large  Hundred  in  the  old  county 
maps — ^the  use  of  ufch  for  I  is  still  common ;  there  they  still 
say,  uuch  tin  uiim-l  goft,  "  I  and  he  will  go."  This  very 
limited  district  is  far  beyond  the  Parrett,  and  lies  close  to 
Hamdon  Ilill,  the  sharp  peak  above  Montacute.^     Again, 

*  See  the  Appemlix  to  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparto'fl  pajwr  "  On  the  Dialects  of  Mon- 
mouthbliire,  lUrcronlsliire,'*  etc.,  read  before  the  rhilol.  Soc.  April  7,  1876  (i'Ai7. 
Trans.  187o-G,  pp.  570-581),  proofs  of  which  have  reached  me  since  the  above  wai 
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ur  is  used  interrogatively  for  the  nominative  /,  both  instead 
of  6eB  when  final,  and  when  followed  by  other  words,  in 
which  case  £e»  ia  seldom  usod,  as  Aa'l  nic/rn,  s/iiia'l  uar  ?  "  1 
will  fetch  it,  shall  I?"  Shi  ur  zain  mu-rn  ?  "  Shall  I  send 
for  it?"     Mmtsti  ur  goo-?  "Must  I  not  go?" 

The  objective  mec  is  the  most  usual,  but  in  the  hill-country 
aud  towards  North  Devon  the  form  niu  is  quite  general; 
both  these  forms  ore  unemphatic.  Emphasis  is  usually  given 
by  intonation,  and  I  have  even  heard  the  short  mu  empha- 
sized. Occasionally  Aaij  is  used  in  the  objective  cose,  but 
by  individuals  only,  and  it  is  not  the  rule,  as  Gee  aaij  dhik, 
"Give  I  that."  Lat  aaij  ah-in,  "  Let  I  have  it."  We  should 
never  say  "  give  it  to  I,"  but  always  "  to  me."  Again,  mee 
corresponds  to  French  moi  \Vlio  is  there  ?  Me.  Who  did 
that?  twaivd-n  mee,  dcuz  ce\ 

The  second  person  singular  ia  most  generally  used  by 
seniors  to  their  juniors,  by  boys  to  each  other,  and  by  farmers 
to  their  servants  or  labourers.  It  is  used  to  express  anger, 
contempt,  and  also  endearment,  but  it  usually  implies  much 
familiarity,  and  would  never,  except  for  intentional  imperti- 
nence, be  used  by  an  inferior;  but  its  form  is  always  dhee; 
thou  is  never  heard.  Dhu  (thee)  is  again  rather  more  heard 
in  North  Devon  than  with  us. 

In  the  3rd  person  ee  and  ni  are  simply  individual  varieties, 
but  when  emphatic,  I  have  only  heard  ec.  Uur  or  ur  is  the 
usual  feminine  third  person  singular,  both  nominative  and 
objective,  but  »hee  is  the  emphatic  objective.  Ee  and  ur  are 
both  sometimes  contracted  into  u.  See  example.  Fast  AS.  of 
Will,  p.  62. 

Ur  tcid'ti  lat  >mr  ali-m,  bud  ur  gul-n  tit  shef,  "  She  would 
not  lat  her  have  it,  but  she  gave  it  to  she,"  i.e.  a  third  female. 
Ur  is  constantly,  indeed  always,  used  for  he  interrogatively, 
except  when  particular  emphasis  is  required,  as  Ee  own  due 

printed,  in  nhicb  the  autbnr  ^ivsg  his  personal  teslimonj  In  the  eiiat«nce  of  «teh, 
utehy,  iu  the  siune  djsliiuti  aJsa  Ur.  I'ulman'a  "  Itugdc  Skclchiss."  London, 
J-  R.  Smith,  1871,  p.  153,  the  only  note  upon  which  1  wonld  mike  »  Ihal  "Jn 
try  "  in  the  Shttkipure  quolution  iluea  not  meim  /  try,  but  /  thall  try.  Is  infer- 
•DC*  to  the  lEBolt  of  the  Fiiuce'a  ioTeB^gatiauB  ou  "  ib,  iw,  h,  for  I,"  I  ciin  aoif 
tDpvttt  ttut  in  this  dialed  fit  ia  only  used,  u  shown  Bbore,  iaterrogatirBljr  wid 
j.._....  __  1  ..... ^_jj  ^jji  iipj  jj  ^gjj  doobtfol. 
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ut^  mtol  ur  ?  "  He  will  not  do  it,  will  lie  P  "  Ad-ur  bm 
U'lcawyUen  ruurie  hung  ?  "  Had  he  been  waiting  very 
long  ?  "     Wxiz  ee'  dhn  mae'&n  ?  "  Was  he  the  man  P  " 

Our  objective  him  is  always  ifn,  /},  unless  it  is  emphatic, 
when  it  is  ee,  and  unless  (see  W.  S.  D.  p.  17)  it  follows 
Pi  ii/>  when  it  becomes  m:  TuhI-u  tu  staa'p-m^  "Tell  him  to 
stop  him."  Oee  tin  uz  muun'^e,  "Give  him  his  money." 
Dhai  nur'ur  spoak  tue  un,  "  They  never  spoke  to  him."  Uur 
ded'n  zai  noa'Urt  tH  ee',  "  She  did  not  say  anything  to  he.** 

Our  first  person  nominative  plural  is  commonly  icee^  and, 
unlike  Devonshire,  t^  is  seldom  used,  except  interrogatively, 
as :  Shl'Uus  bee-n  tnym  ?  "  Shall  we  be  in  time  P"  Wee  is  also 
the  emphatic  objective.  Miiyn  un  zarn  nn  tu  icee\  "  Mind  and 
send  it  to  us**  In  an  interrogative  phrase,  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence,  ur  even  is  used  for  tce^  as  Laf-s  goo,  shaal-ur  f  "  Let 
us  go,  shall  we?"  Lat-a  ae'H-r  voa^r-nkonz  tu  wauns,  '*Let 
us  have  our  lunch  at  once." 

Yuc  is  emphatic,  the  common  form  being  ie  (=ye).  Se 
ded'n  zai  zoa,  ded  ie  ?  "You  did  not  say  so,  did  you  P"  Wuz 
ut  yae  aay  zeed^  ur  yur  bridh'ur  ?  "  Was  it  you  I  saw,  or  your 
brother  P  "  Ur  is  also  used  for  you  interrogatively,  as  well 
as  for  he.  Tuc  muyn  dhaa't  naetc,  iciiol'ur?  "  You  mind  that 
now,  will  you?"  An  oa'vur  dhik  eks,  tc&ohir  ?  "Hand  over 
that  axe,  will  youP"  Tiie  un  mce  bee  dhu  bwuttyz^  "You 
and  me  arc  the  boys."  I)hai  un  una  warn  tugadh'iu\  "  They 
and  UH  went  together."  Mce  !  aay  bae'un  gtcaa'yn,  "  Me !  I 
am  not  going."  T-irairdn  ee',  ticuz  mce',  "  It  was  not  he,  it  was 
me."  T-wvz  uur,  twau'dn  mee,  "It  was  her,  not  me." 
(With  the  following  compare  Dr.  Murray's  Scotch,  p.  191.) 
Oi-m'^eynr  aw.  Tuul  mie  awl  u-baetcd  uL  Ee  aa't  mee  een 
dhu  ai'd.  DlMO't  dhae'ur  umz  u  bae'Hd  jawb  rawr  ie.  Aay 
zeed  dhu  boo'Udh  oa  ie,  or  Aai  zee'd  €e  boo'Adh,  Ded  ^e  yttur-n  ? 
Aav  ie  u-yuurd  ut.  Wid  ie  noa*  un,  neef  €e  zee'dn  ?  Puut 
dhu  kuuv'ur  2)aun'  un.  Dhnr  id'n  noa'iirt  een*  ut.  Oee  ur  ur 
jucz.  Lat'  ur  goo  lau'ng.  Bring  us  u  viie  pavUrz.  Aa'i 
gir  ite  sawm.  Ee  rawleed  urn.  Uur  braa't  urn  or  tue'  urn. 
Ee  tick' urn  uicai'  vrawm  um.  Meanings:  "Give  me  your 
Iiuud.     Tell  mo  all  about  it.     He  hit  me  in  the  head.     That 
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was  a  bad  job  for  you.    I  saw  you  both.    Did  you  hear  him     Y 
Have  you  heard  it  ?     "Would  you  know  it  {ue.  some  definit^^^ 
object)  if  you  saw  it  P    Put  the  cover  on  it  (definite).    There^  a 
nothing  in  it  (indef.).     Give  her  her  dues.     Let  her  gc^. 
Bring  us  a  few  pears.    Til  give  you  some.    He  followed  theira. 
She  brought  them  to  them.   He  took  them  away  from  them.  " 

The  objective  indirect,  as  given  by  Dr.  Murray,  cannot 
expressed  so  clearly  in  our  dialect,  but  amongst  speakers  ilEj: 
is  done  by  intonation  or  emphasis,  as:    Oie  mee  yur  op*-*- 
Tmil  mee'  awl  u-baeicd  ut.    Ticuz  u  bae'Udjawb  vnr  yue,  dhm^*^ 
dhae'Hr  wawz.    Aay  zeed  yiie^  boo'Mh  oa'  ie.    Ded  ie  yuur  e^"  9 
V'^e  u-yuurd  oa  dhaat  dhae'Ur  ?   Wid  ^e  noa  dhik  neef  ie  zeed- 
The    emphatic   form   of   it    has    no    equivalent   with 
Doa'n-ie  bee  zu  aa'rd  pun  'ee.    Lat  uur  goo-lawng. 
zum  ^  pai'urz  tu  wee,    Aa'l  gee  yhe  u  me.     U  vaul'eed 
Meanings :  "  Give  mb  your  hand.   Tell  mb  all  about  it.    Tb-C*'^ 
was  a  bad  job  for  you.     I  saw  you  both.     Did  you  ha^^fc-^ 
HIM  P     Have  you  heard  of  n  ?     Would  you  know  it  (def^  3 
if  you  saw  it  P    Don't  be  so  hard  upon  him.    Let  her 
Bring  us  some  pears.     I'll  give  you  a  few.     He  follow^ 
them." 

We  cannot  join  two  pronouns,  as  in  "  give  it  me,  or  gi" 
me  it,"  we  must  say  gee  un  tu  tnee ;  but  we  can  join  a  p: 
noun  and  a  demonstrative,  as  gee  mee  dhik. 

Our  dliai  corresponds  to  French  on;  dhai  dH  zai==on 
Dhni  bee  gee'^en  vamcur-n  ziks  vur  baa'rlie,  means  that  As. 
per  bushel  is  the  market  price  for  barley.  D/iai  zuls  9uy*d^^ 
bie  dhu  pak,  un  dhai  vrak'nz  thuurUe  pak  iiie  u  auk'eae^fs 
means  that  cider  is  usually  sold  by  the  peck,  and  that  thirty 
pecks  go  to  a  hogshead. 

Our  indefinite  personal  pronouns  are  dhai  and  iin'^bau'd^^ 
(anybody),  and  these  are  quite  as  much  used  by  us  as  on  is  by 
the  French.  Interrogatively  we  use  tir,  and  inasmuch  as  ^ 
large  proportion  of  the  sentences  in  ordinary  talk  end  in  A**- 
interrogative  phrase,  this  form  must  not  be  lost  sight  o^ 
Wn'^e-bau'die-d  luyk  vur  tu  goo,  tcid-n  ur  naew?  "One  woul"- 

^  Some  is  pronounced  zawm  when  emphasized,  but  when  spoken  qnioUy  it 
turn  or  even  zm,  if  a  Towel  follows. 
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POSSESSIVE  PBOXOrXS. 

The  adjectirc  posscssives  are  9110(11^  '^nnempli.  mit^  mlj  raxdij 
mii),  dhaay^  dhuy  (unemph.  dhie^  dhL  rarely  dhu)^  ees  (miein- 
phatic  €Zy  Zj  s),  uur  (unemph.  rir>,  amrur^  yoa'Ar^  yie  (nnemplL. 
yur,  ie),  d/iae'ur,  dhur.  The  absolute  possessives  are  maaym^ 
muyn,  dhaayn^  dhuyn^  eez,  uurz,  aatrurz,  yoa'urz,  dhae'Arz^ 

Wuur-z  tni  ant?  "Where  is  my  hat?"  Ez  ui  maap 
tuurn  ?  "  Is  it  my  turn  ?  "  Dhih-te  dkae-ur-z  muyn,  "  That 
is  mine/'  Zced  aairur  Jan  ?  '*  (Have  you)  seen  our  John  P  " 
Dhai  bee'tiJf  Ue  aairurz,  "  Those  bullocks  are  ours."  Dhee^ 
U'broa'kt  dhi  btturc/tez,  "  Thou  hast  torn  thv  breeches." 
Dhaats  dhuy  due' in, ^  "That  is  thy  doing."  T-icuz  dhayn,  "It 
was  thine."  DhacUrz  yur  fnnun'cc,  "There  is  your  money/' 
T-ez  yoa'ur  hai'y,  "  It  is  your  bag/'  T-icawd-n  yoa'urz,  " It  waa 
not  yours/'  V-ie  gid-n-z  mart  ?  "  Have  you  given  him  hia 
food?"  Uur  aa't  vr  ahi,  "She  hit  her  head/'  Aay  bee  saa'J 
t'tcuz  eez  (unr)  traa'k,  "I  am  sure  it  was  his  (her)  footprint/' 
Uic  d-ie  noa  t-ez  eez,  uurz  ?  "  How  do  you  know  it  is  his, 
hers?"  His'n,  /ler'n,  our^n^  yoftr*n,  their* n,  are  not  heard 
with  us.  In  speaking  to  children  yue  instead  of  yoa'ftr  (or 
^e  for  yur  when  short),  is  constantly  used.  Yue  an,  yue  aa% 
ie  jaa'kut,  etc.,  "  Your  hand,  your  hat,  your  jacket." 

Mu,  dhu  (my,  thy),  are  spoken  in  the  Exmoor  district  and 
in  North  Devon,  but  they  are  not  general  in  West  Somerset. 

IXTERROGATIVE  PROXOrXS. 

These  are  ue  both  nominative  and  objective,  possessive  u^s. 

Weech^  tcau't  (or  haut'). 

Ue  dued-ut  ?  "  Who  did  it  ? "  Ue  ded'  ur  gee'  un  tie  t 
" To  whom  did  he  give  it ? "  Uez  er  ut ?  "  Whose  is  it P" 
Aay  doa'noa  uez  taiz,  "  I  do  not  know  whose  it  is/'  Weech 
mil  hoe  gtcaa'yn  ?  "  AVhich  way  are  you  going  ?  "  Wawt  b-ie 
baewi  ?  "  What  are  you  about  P  "  Eaid'  b-ie  aak'tien  oa  f 
"  What  arc  you  doing  ?  " 

Weech  is  never  used  quite  alone,  as  in  "which  was  itP" 

*  The  inllcxion  of  the  nrest'iit  participle  has  generally  been  i^-rittcn  ?fw,  which 
n'|)n!Mrnts  ili«!  most  ii>ual  sound;  Imt  in  cases  where  it  follows  a  ver}' accented 
hylhihh>,  (iH  in  the  above  sentence,  the  final  syllable  is  much  shortened,  and  to  ex- 
pn-M  this  it  is  written  im. 
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but  if  DO  noun  is  expressed,  as"  which  man,"  etc.,  it  h  always 
uvech  oa-m  ?  "  Whicli  of  thDm?"  SonietimeH,  however, 
Kpcck'ie  ?  IB  heard,  but  this  is  not  geuoral  except  with 
certuin  individuals,  and  by  them  werch-ie  is  never  made  the 
nominative  of  a  sentence,  but  is  the  simple  interrogatory, 
corresponding  to  the  ordinary  English  which  ? 

The  possessive  iiez  is  also  scarcely  ever  heard  alone,  or 
except  before  a  noun,  expressed  or  understood,  as  Uez  aewz  es 
dkaai  f  (see  p.  32,  Demonstratives).  Uez  dunks  bee  dhiii ? 
"Whose  ducks  are  those?  " 

Waift  is  used  indefinitely,  as  tchal?  i.e.  "What  do  you 
eay  P  "   Wairt-l-fe  gee  ?  "  What  w01  you  give  ?  " 

In  those  cases  where  the  interrogative  is  governed  by  a 
preposition,  this  latter  is  always  placed  last  in  the  clause. 
Ue  viau-Z'Ut  ^e  taed  ul  H^ ?  "Who  was  it  you  said  it  to?" 
tfemiz  urn  fau-k^n  ubaeict?  "Who  were  they  talking  about?" 
Ue  ded  ur  git  dhik  dau-g  vraiftn  ?  "  Who  did  he  (or  she)  get 
that  dog  from  ?  "  Urs  ««■»  ez  iir  gienfi/n  in  rack  um  trai  J 
"  "Whose  horse  is  he  going  to  fetch  them  with  P  "  TTe  daed  fe 
bony  dluii  tiie'&diez  on  ?  "  Whom  did  you  buy  those  potatoes 
off  "  Jlez  kaa'rt  daed  um  kaiftn  eeit  ?  "  Whoso  cart  did  they 
come  in  P" 

THE    RELATIVE, 

Our  relatives  are  dhiit  and  wtiut  or  ?taut;  which  and 
whose  are  never  so  used,  and  indeed,  whenever  we  can,  we 
get  rid  of  relatives  altogether,  as  Dharz  d/iai  kn  luul  6e. 
Aay  twa&s  u  maeHn  l-due  vawr  ie,  "  I  know  a  man  (who) 
will  do  for  you."  Shur  wHz  moo-Ur-n  fawriie  kiod'n  git  sen, 
"There  were  more  than  forty  (who)  could  not  get  in."  Aa'i 
Bhwr  ie  dhu  coa'ks  l-mnn'ij  nt,  "I  will  show  you  the  people 
(who)  will  manage  it  (see  p.  M,  Indefinite  Pronouns),  With 
oa  a»  is  never  used  aa  a  relative.  We  could  not  say  "  the 
man  as  did  it;"  we  should  aay,  dhu  mae-in  wiiut  died  nt. 
Want  is  used  rather  for  stress,  and  in  all  cases  dhui  might  be 
substituted.  Dhu  aewz  ie  kn-zee-  dhu  ai'nd  oa,  "  The  house 
you  ban  see  the  end  of."  In  East  Somerset  as  is  used  for 
the  relative,  thus,  Dhu  maan  ns  lutd  tit,  "  The  man  who  had 
it ;  "  but  not  in  our  district. 
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We  have  no  short  method  of  expressing  the  relative  pos- 
sessive. To  convey  the  idea  that  "  the  man,  whose  house 
was  burnt,  lives  here/'  we  should  say,  dhu  niaeitn  icaut  ud 
u-gau'&t  ez  aewz  u-huurnd  du  lee'v  yuur.  Dhu  maa'yd  dhut 
ad  ur  yuung  vute'dn  u-kee'uid,  "The  girl  whose  lover  was 
killed."  Dhu  tium'un  ie  du  noa  dhu  z&n  oa,  "The  woman 
whose  son  you  know."  Dhu  dawg  haut  ud  u-gawHi  ez  lag 
u-uurnd  oa'vur,  "  The  dog  whose  leg  was  run  over."  Dhu  tree 
ie  zoa'itld  dhu  aa'plz  (or  pai'chez)  oa'f-oa^  s  dai'd^  "  The  tree 
from  off  which  you  sold  the  apples,  is  dead."  Observe  that 
fruit  is  not  a  noun  with  us,  and  that  its  particular  sort 
must  be  specified.  To  fruit  is  a  verb  neuter.  Dhik'ie  tree  du 
frue'Ue  icuuL 

Wo  should  use  what  and  which  indefinitely,  without  their 
nouns,  as  kaa'n  zee  waut  UfV^ebaud'ie'Z  ubaewt,  "  One  cannot 
see  what  one  is  doing."  Doa'noa  weech  tavz^  "I  do  not 
know  which  it  is."  Notice  the  omission  of  the  nominative 
pronoun  (see  p.  34). 

Waui'sumduv'ur  is  seldom  used  except  as  an  intensitive, 
as :  Uur  wM-n  gee*  un  nuuf'ien  waiU'&mmluvur,  *'  She  would 
(not)  give  him  nothing  whatsoever." 

COMPOUND  PRONOUNS. 

Compound  Personal  Pronouns  are  made  by  the  addition  of 
zuul  or  zuu/z  to  the  possessive  pronouns,  as 

mizuul*  dhizuul*  ez-  or  urzuul* 

inuyzuul  (emp.)         dliuyzul  (cmp.)  ce*z-oruur'zuul*(emp.) 

urzuul'z  yurziml'z  dhurzuul'z 

aawurzuul'z  (emp.)  yoa*  urzuul'z  (emp.)  dhacurzuul'z  (emp.) 

The  use  of  cither  zuul  or  zuulz  in  the  plural  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  individual  choice.  Aa'l  due  ut  mizuul' ^  "  I  will  do 
it  myself."  Shaa'n  bawdhur  mut/'zuul,  "  I  shall  not  bother 
myself."  Ee-d  nuv'ur  uurie  ez-zuul'y  "  He  would  never 
hurry  himself."  Dhai  oa'n  uurt  dhae'iirzuul'z  or  -zuul,  "They 
will  not  hurt  themselves."     Any  of  these  possessivcs  can  be 

*  Off\%  spoken  in  two  ways— where  it  would  mean  in  received  Enjrlifth  offfram^ 
as  in  this  example,  it  i^i  nlwayK  oa-f.  So  al»o  Uft  off  is  laf  oa'fj  but  off  titk  is 
^H-f  zuyd. 
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still  further  strengthened  by  the  insertion  of  oan  (own),  as 
Aay  diied  ut  aii-l  mi-o<vn  zutil-,  "  I  did  it  all  ray  own  self." 
Dhai  aa'ii  u-gnif&l  nm'haudic  mils  bud  dhur  own  zuii/z, 
"  They  have  nobody  else  beBidea  Ifieir  aron  sekes."  This  is  a 
Common  description  of  a  married  couple  without  incumbrance. 

VERBS. 

If  WG  were  to  classify  the  verbs  in  the  West  Somerset 
Dialect  according  to  their  actual  tcnse-inflexiona,  irrespec- 
tive of  historical  considerations,  they  might  be  arranged  in 
four  divisions,  viz. :  1.  verbs  which  add  (,  d,  or  ud,  for  the 
past  tense,  to  which  w-  is  prefixed  for  the  participle;  2.  verbs 
which  drop  this  t  ot  d  (except  in  special  caaes)  in  the  past 
tense  and  participle,  and  then  have  the  past  the  same  as  the 
present;  3,  verbs  which  form  the  past  tenae  and  participle 
by  vowel  change  (the  participle  still  having  the  prefix  »-) ; 
4.  verbs  which  at  the  same  time  change  the  vowel  and  add  -t 
or  d.  Comparison  with  the  older  forms  of  the  language 
shows  that  the  first  two  divisions  contain  the  originally  tceak 
verbs,  those  in  division  2  having  in  this  dialect  dropped  the 
/  or  rf  of  the  past ;  the  two  latter  contain  originally  strong 
verbs,  division  4  having  the  peculiarity  that  ihe  teitiitnalion 
of  the  iceak  verba  hw<  been  added  to  the  original  strong  past. 

This  fondness  for  the  weak  inflexion  is  a  remarkable  cha- 
racteristic of  the  dialect ;  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that 
the  number  of  strong  verbs  which  it  retains  either  in  their 
original  strong  form,  or  with  the  addition  of  -(,  -rf,  is  very 
small ;  all  the  remainder,  as  far  as  they  continue  in  tho 
dialect,  have  become  weak. 


Weak  Verbs. 
I.  Verbs  ending  in  a  vowel  or  in  r  add  -i^  for  the  past 
tense,  a  a — 

lai-,  loa-y         lai'd,  laajd         u-lai'd,  u-Iaa'yil  to  He-  or  lay? 

paa'y  paa-yd  u-paa-yd  ufy 
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to  die 
„  have 
„  see 

,9  grow 
„  eraw 
,,  know 
„  borrow 
„  marry 
„  hear 
,,  shear 
„  8  wear 
„  wear 

Rarely  the  vowel  of  the  past  tense  is  contracted  or  modified, 
as — 


t 

WEA.K 

VERBS. 

duy 
ae'il 

duyd 
ae'ud 

u-duyd 
u-ae'iid 

zee 

zeed 

u-zee-d 

groa,  grao'ii 
kroa,  krao  ii 

groa'd,  graourl 
kroa'd,  krao'iid 

u-groad,  u-grao dd 
u-kroa'd,  u-krao'ud 

noa*,  nao-u 

noa'd,  nao'ild 

u-noa'd,  a-nao'dd 

baur'^o 

baur'^ed 

u-baur*eed 

muaree 

maar'i^ed 

u-inaar*($ed 

yuur 
shee'iir 

yuurd 
shee-iird 

u-yuurd 
u-shee'urd 

zwae'iir 

zwaedrd 

u-zwae'Cird 

wae-ur 

wae-iird 

u-wae-iird 

gee 
zai* 


gid 
zaed 


u-gid 
u-zaed 


II.  In  verbs  ending  in  a  consonant,  the  -d  of  the  past  tense 
and  past  participle  (which  after  kj  sh,  ch,  «,*  />,  /,  becomes  -<) 
falls  away,  except  when  followed  by  a  vowel ;  in  that  case  it  ia 
pronounced  as  the  initial  of  the  following  word,  as :  Uur  kaech 
dhii  bicuui/Zf  "She  caught  the  boys;"  but  Uur  kaech' t  u  bae*iUi 
koa'l,  "She  caught  a  bad  cold."  D/tai  fcee'sh  Mae'&rie^d 
u-kairniy  "  They  wished  Mary  had  come."  Dhai  wee'sh-^t  uur 
ad-n,  "They  wished  she  had  not"  (or  "had  him'^),  Ee  laarrj 
boo'Mh  zuydz  uv  ez  maeicdh,  "  He  laughed  both  sides  of  his 
mouth."  JEe  laa'rf-t  oa-ur^  "He  laughed  at  her"  (literally  of 
her;  we  never  laugh  at  a  person  or  thing).  Aay  tcavp  tai'n 
yaa'rd  u-roa'ur  brak'sifSf  "  I  wove  ten  yards  before  breakfast." 
Uur  icavr-d  awl  dhnpdes,  "  She  wove  all  the  piece."  Ee  ke'v 
tu  Taa'niin,  "  He  lived  at  Taunton."  Ee  ke'v-d  awp  t-ee'M, 
"  He  lived  up  at  (the)  hill." 

After  t  or  d,  and  sometimes  after  n,  no  inflexion  is  added, 
even  before  a  vowel,  as  ee  wawn  t-ab'-m^^  "  He  wanted  to 
have  him  or  it."  Jan  wawnt  awl  dhu  lauff  "John  wanted 
all  the  lot."  Dh'Oa'l  mae'&n  trid  dhu  paa'z  awl  oa'vur^  "  The 
old  man  weeded  the  paths  all  over."  Ee'c  u-tcid'  am  klee'ttn^ 
"He  has  weeded  them  clean."     Ecv  ti'Spai'n  uvurde  vaa'rdn 

^  th  would  corao  here,  hut  I  do  not  know  of  any  verb  in  tlie  dialect  in  -th. 
'  Ilore  the  final  t  in  tcawnt  is  dropiKnli  in  consequence  of  the  next  word  be- 
ginning with  t,  as  before  bhown.  p.  27. 
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ee'c  u-gaut',  "  He  has  spent  every  farthing  he  has."  In 
dissyllabic  verbs,  such  as  ivas-l  wrestle,  zad-l  saddle,  rak'n 
or  vrak-n  (r)-=Ags.  r)  reckon,  drat-n  threaten,  snaa'rdl  saaiV, 
baal'um  balimce,  trta-rnfcuh  varnish,  biiirdiim  bottom,  the  in- 
flexional -d  is  not  generally  pronounced  in  rapid  speech 
before  a  consonant,  especially  in  familiar  words,  though  at 
timee  it  may  be  beard.  But  in  all  these  consonantal  verbs 
the  -ud  is  sometimes  pronounced  as  a  distinct  syllable,  especi- 
ally when  the  meaning  is  emphasized ;  as  baviik,  hai'uk-ud, 
baked.  Indeed,  in  the  hill  district,  this  appears  to  be  the 
usual  form  with  verbs  in  k,  g,  t,  d,  p,  b,  v.  Again,  this 
full  form  has  a  kind  of  frequentative  force,  when  the  verb 
ia  used  simply  intransitively,  or  as  a  "  verb  of  complete 
predication  "  without  an  object,  as  Ee  har&kiid  dree  tuymz 
u  Zan'di,  "He  baked  three  times  a  f=on)  Sunday."  Dkat 
(lU'WS  pluwud  zab'm  aawiirz,  "Those  horses  ploughed,  i.e. 
kept  on  ploughing,  seven  hours."  Aaij  grorrpud  gin  aag 
raemi  an,  "1  continued  groping  against  (=till}  I  found  him." 
The  past  participle  follows  the  same  ride  ;  thus,  Ani/'V 
u-draas/rufl  aw/-E  icik, "  I  have  been  threshing  all  this  week." 
Uiir-v  u-wavtud  airl  itr  luyv,  "She  has  woven,  i.e.  been  a 
weaver,  all  her  life." 

The  following  verbs,  of  the  strong  conjugation  or  weak 
and  irregular  in  Standard  English,  are  weak  in  our  dialect : 
bear,  bite,  blow,  crow,  grow,  come,  draw,  drink,  i'ull,  fight, 
fly,  fling,  forsake,  freeze,  give,  go,  hang,  hide,  hold,  know, 
lead,  lie,  read,  ring,  run,  shake,  shrink,  shoot,  see,  sing,  sink, 
eliug,  spin,  epit,  spring,  stink,  swear,  swim,  swing,  throw, 
wear,  weave,  win,  wring. 

Do,  as  a  technical  verb  (see  p.  71),  is  thus  conjugated : 
rfilc,  dite'd,  u-due'd,  u-diiuird,  in  which  the  originally  redupli- 
cated past,  detle,  dgde,  is  treated  as  a  regular  weak  past  of  diie. 

in.  The  modified  weak  verbs  existing  in  the  dialect  are : 
bring 
buy 
dhingk 
eO,  adl 


braa't 

u-braa-t 

to  brin. 

huu-t 

u-bau'C       ) 

„  buy 

boa-Qt 

u-bon-iit     ) 

dhoa'ut 

u-<ihoafit  ) 

„  lliiu! 

dbau-t 

u-dhau't    i 

zoa-Jl](d) 

u-soa-ill(d) 

..  auU 

48  STRONG   VERBS  WITH   WEAK  INFLEXION  ADDED. 

To  drown  is  peculiar;  it  is  conjugated  thus,  both  forma 

being  equally  common : 

draewD  draewn  u-draewn 

dracwnd         draewndud  u-draewndud 

Strong  Verbs. 

I.  The  following  are  the  only  strong  verbs  retained  in 

their  simple  form : 

bee  wau'z,  wu2  u-bun  to  be 

bnyn  baewn(d  u-baewii(d  ,,  bind 

gniyn  graewD(d  u-graewn(dy  u-graewndud  ,,  grind 

vuyn  vaewn(d  u-vaewn(d  „  find 

vruyt  vroa-ut  u-vroa'iit  „  write 

hruyd  hroa-ud,  hraud*  u-roa'ud,  u-raud*  „  ride 

trai'd  troa'ud  u-troa'ud  ,,  tread 

git  gau.'t|  goa'ilt  u-gau't,  u-goa  iit  „  get 

vurgit'  vurgau't,  -goa'ut  u-vurgau't,  -goa'iit  „  forget 

zit  zau't,  zoa'ut  u-zau't,  u-zoa*ut  „  sit  or  set 

Btan  Bt^o'd  u-8t(^o*d  „  stand 

goo  wai-nt  u-goo*,  u-gau'n  „  go 

U-gawn  is  used  adverbially  for  ago,  sometimes  for  gone,  i.e. 
deceased;  zoa  dhupoo'Hr  oal  duwhtur-z  u-gawn  (dead). 

II.  The  following  verbs,  originally  strong,  have  the  weak 

termination  superadded  in  the  past  participle,  and  also  in  the 

past  tense  when  a  vowel  follows,  or  when  the  verb  ends  in  r: 

brai'k  broa'k(t  u-broa'kt  to  break 

drai'v  droa*v(d  u-droa"vd  „  drive 

spai'k  8poa*k(t  u-spoa'kt  „  spoak 

klai'v  kloa*v(d  u-kloa"vd*  „  cleave,  i,e, 

to  split 

stac'ul  8toa'l(d  u-stoa'ld  „  steal 

tae'ur  toa'urd  u-toa-urd  ,,  tear 

tae'uk  t^ok(t  u-teokt  „  take 

kree*p  kroa*p(t  u-kroa'pt  ,,  creep 

klum  kloa-m(d  u-kloa'ind  „  climb 

ruyz  roa*uz(d  u-roa'uzd  „  raise 

To  these  may  be  added  the  past  participles  ....  u-bawmd, 
bom,  from  bae'&r,  not  used  in  this  sense  actively,  and  u-duun'd, 
another  form  of  u-due'd^  from  do,  see  p.  71.  Ee  tcuz  u-bawmd 
U'Voa'ur  %iz  tttf/m,  "He  was  bom  before  his  time."  A  labourer 
would  say  to  his  employer,  ITaut  mus  ies  goo  baewd  nnu)\  plavz  f 

1  Also  weak  claef,  elae/ftjf  u-klae/'tud. 
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aay-v  u-duurt'd  dhik'ie  aj;  "  What  must  I  go  about  now, 
please  P  I  have  done  (i.e.  finiabed)  that  hedge." 

The  foregoing  lists  are  believed  to  contain  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  verbs  used  lu  the  dialect,  which  do  not  fall  under  the 
regular  division  of  weak  verbs. 

The  formation  of  the  past  participle  by  the  prefix  «-  la 
common  to  all  verba  alike,' 

Formation  op  the  Simple  Tenses. 

Transitive  verbs  have  a  distinct  form  to  express  the  per- 
formance of  the  action,  without  an  object,  which  may  be 
called  the  intransitive  form  or  form  of  complete  predication  ; 
thus,  transitive,  he  digs  the  garden,  he  wrote  a  letter ;  intransi- 
tive, he  digs/or  a  livelihood,  he  tcrote  mlh  rigour. 

The  intransitive  form  adds  the  termination  -ee  (or  •/)  to 
the  present  infinitive^  with  all  tenses  in  which  it  is  used.  In 
the  dialect  the  use  of  the  periphrastic  form  with  do,  and  of 
the  auxiliary  verbs  generally,  is  so  much  the  rule  that  the 
infinitive  of  the  principal  verb  is  the  part  most  used  in  oi-di- 
nary  sentences,  while  the  tense,  state,  etc.,  are  formed  by  the 
anxiliaries. 

'  Thin  ii  (usubUit  written  a-  in  dialect  woikB}  is  the  Old  English  (and  German) 
ft-,  contracted  soon  after  1100  (o  ■*-,  y-.  It  wtui  lost  from  the  Northern  dialect 
Tery  earlj^;  in  the  Midland  it  vos  ^gappearing  in  Gbancer'e  time,  though  ha 
frequent]^  uses  it: 

Hath  in  the  Bam  his  halfe  conn  i-Toime, 
bnt 

At  AUuundre  he  was  irhan  it  was  iconrM. 
Witfa  Ihe  widening  into  u-,  compare  the  oncaiional  use  of  a  for  i'  =i'n  in  Tudor 
£ag1idi.-M, 

*  This  •*!  or  'i  {often  writt<m  -y  in  Weatem  dialect  works)  ia  nndertbiod  to  be 
the  laat  ^ert^e  of  the  Anplo-*a»on  iuBnitiva  -n>i,  -ian,  retainod  in  a  special  con- 
itTuelJaa.  Thix  lermineCion  disappeared  from  the  Northern  dialect  Booneet,  and 
wai  prewrred  in  the  Southern  much  longer  eicn  than  in  the  Midland.  In  the 
Nartb  it  had  become  -a,  -(,  before  the  t«nCh  century,  and  wan  totally  lost  before 
II£0.  Bnt  in  the  Southera  dialect  the  Ancren  Rittli,  about  1200,  has  alwayi 
the  ful]  form  in  -m.  In  the  Aymbite  of  Inayl,  1340,  this  is  mostly  v,  ■',  y,  or  t, 
"  bii  hmu  mid  greale  BtieDR)^  wolde  liky."  Data  for  connecting  this  with  the 
"free  infinitiTO  of  the  modem  South-western  dialects  are  not  forthcoming; 
bat  the  probable  course  was,  that  as  the  final  vowel  was  already  by  Robert  of 
Olonceater,  1208.  elided  before  a  word  begiiming  with  s  vowel,  it  came  at  length 
to  be  dropped  before  any  word,  and  retained  only  when  the  iniinitiYc  was  not 
followed  hy  an  object.  Its  hislor)-  would  thus  be  analogouE  \o  that  of  mine,  my: 
min  was  flrst  used  in  all  poaitioai,  then  contracted  to  mi  before  a  consonant,  then 
Anally  before  a  vowel  also,  leaving  miia  at  an  absolute  or  independent  form.  In 
both  caws  ■  eontmction,  originidly  euphonii'.  has  developed  a  syntactical  diatinc- 
tioD  ;  My  house,  tbe  bouse  ii  mini;  so  lu  dig  gratwn,  In  draa'ih/i  tin  diyit.—Hj 
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FORMATION  OP  THE  TENSES. 


Fret.  Rdbitual 
Pre9.  Actual 

Past  General 


Vebb  dig. 
Indicative. 

TaiLNBXTIVI. 

aay,  ec,  etc.  dii  dig 
aay,   ce,  etc.  digz 

(dhu  graewn) 
aay  hSe  u-dig-Scn 
aay,    ec,   etc.  dig 

(dhu  graown) 
aay,  ee,  etc.  dig'd 

(au'l  dhu  laut) 
aay  daed*  dig 

(aay  wuz  u-dig'Scn 
(dhu  graewn) 


„    Emphatic 
Imperfect 

Pa»t  Habitual  [^l.I^'l.^l_^^ 


9> 


Pres.  Habitual 

Actual 
Past  General 
Imperfect 


\     (dhu  graewn) 

Subjunctive. 

necf  aay  digz  (dhu 

graewn) 
neef  aay  dii  dig 
neef  aay  bee  u-dig'^en 
neef  aay  dig  (dhu 

graewn") 
neef  aay  dud  *  dig 


IlfTRANBITIYB. 

aay  du  dig'^e 
aay  dig'us 

{the  same  as  the  lVan9iUv€). 
aay  dig'ud 

aay  dud  dig'^e 

aay  daed*  dig'^e 

{same  as  the  Traniiiivi). 
aay  yi^e*z  tii  dig'^e 


nccf  aay  dig'us 
neef  aay  dii  dig'^e 
{same  as  the  Transitive)^ 


necf  aay  dig'ud 
neef  aay  dud  ^  dig'^e 
neef  aay  wauz  u-4ig'een   {same  as  the  lyansittve). 

Imperative. 
dig  (dhu  graewn)  dig'^e ! 

Infinitive. 

tu  dig  (dhu  graewn)         tu  dig*£e 

tu  bee  u-dig-(5en  {same  as  the  Transitire), 

Participle  and  Gerund. 

dig"i?en,  u-dig-ecn,  u-dig*t?on  oa. 

tue  u-dig  (dhu  graewn)     u-dig-ud' 

tiie  u-dig-d  (ut) 

tiie-v  u-dig  tue-T  u-dig-ud 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  and  from  the  following  ex- 
amples, that  we  add  the  6e  termination  to  the  imperative  as 
well  as  the  infinitive  when  used  intransitively. 

Examples.  Aat/  du  icuurk  tU  kaafmdureen,  "I  work  at 
carpentering."    Aat/  graewn  dhu  grC^es',  "I  ground  the  grist." 

*  This  is  really  equivalent  to  if  I  ihottid  dig,  i.e.  pure  hypotheflis. 
2  It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  u  is  not  the  participial  prefix,  but  is  tha 
contraction  of  hart,  i.e.  to  have  dug.     The  prefix  is  here  dropped  for  euphony. 


Present 


Pres.  Habitual 
„    Actual 


Present 
Past 


EXAMPLES    OF   THE    USE   OF   THE    VARIOUS   TKNSES. 
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Neef  aay  dii  vach-n  awm,  "If  I  fetch  him  (it)  home."  Neef 
aay  ditd  draash  d/iu  wai-t,  "  If  I  should  thrash  the  wheat." 
AatfdH  waur'kie  luuruhl  aa'ril,  "I  work  terrihly  hard."  Acw 
dhu  dringk  dS,  xeuurkie  !  "  How  the  beer  works  (ferments) !  " 
Ee  ffraetp'nud  awl  nai-i,  "He  kept  ou  grinding  all  night." 
Neef  uur  d&  m&lkie  zio-n  uiiuuf;  "  If  she  milk  soon  enough." 
Neef  aai/ draa'shud  vaaslur-n  dhai,  "If  I  thrashed  faster  than 
they."  Wee  icuur'hie,  muyn!  "We  tcork,  remember!"  Tike 
daed-n  gruyn  uh  mt-6e,  "You  did  not  grind  it  properly." 
Neef  aaif  tach-ez-n,  aa'l  arl-n,  "  If  I  fetch  it,  I'll  eat  it." 
Neef  yue  wjiz  vur  draa'shie  lig  ee',  y&e-d  hie  m  mae-Hn,  shoa-iir 
UnuHf  !  "  If  you  were  to  thrash  like  him,  you  would  be  a  man, 
sure  enough ! "  Dhee  zing  dhtk  zawng  !  ahitur  ?  "  Sing  thou 
that  song !  dost  hear  ?  "  Kiiivm  niiew .'  sing-ie  lig  u  mao'itii, 
"Comonow!  sing  like  a  man."  Liok  shnn'rp!  dig'ie  vur  dhee 
/uyi\  "  Look  sharp !  dig  for  your  life."  &  aa'h  mie  vu-ruyi 
M  ladr-  vaii'r-n,  "Ho  asked  me  to  write  a  letter  for  him."  Aay 
leaud-n  ae-Uhl  la  vntyt  mH-zuiil',  "  I  waa  not  able  to  write 
myaelf."  T&  vruytie  timul;  muyn,  -s  maayn  aa-rd,  "To  write 
well,  remember,  is  ttutin  hard."  ^ea  u  kaa-pikul skaiflurd — 
muy  bimuy ;  ee-kn  fig-ur&e  lig  It  maefin,  "He's  a  capital 
scholar — my  boy ;  he  can  cipher  like  a  man."  Aay  wiiz  Jinl 
u-aeeHlrien  vaur-  ie,  tin  d/iite'Hr  yue  bee .'  "  I  was  just  wishing 
for  yon,  and  there  you  are ! "  Aa'v-6e  liraa-l  dhu  plaa'm  ?  aay 
zee'd  ie  dig-ivn  oa-tn  aifj),  "  Have  you  brought  the  plants  ?  I 
flaw  you  digging  (of)  them  up."  Waut  due  w  due-  ?  Ee 
icai'BUH.  Doaun  !  due-  ttr  ?  Ee  due- ;  ee  du  imi-rfe  daewn 
iaeicn  tnee-iilz;  "  What  does  he  do  P  he  weaves.  Doesn't ! 
does  he?  Ho  does;  he  weaves  down  (at  the)  town  mills." 
Uul'oa  dhan,  goirua!  haul  b&e  aa'ktien  oa?  "Holloa  then, 
my  mates  1  what  are  you  doing  P "  Draashie  uwai,  mie 
hcuuy  !  "Thraah  away,  my  hoy!  " 

The  nominative  pronoun  is  often  omitted,  as  :  Dn  zing-^e, 
doa-uii  ur?  "(He)  sings,  does  he  not?"  Du  kaech  leauM, 
doa-H  tir  ?  "  (He)  catches  wants,  does  he  not  ?  "  {i.e.  he  is  a 
mole -catcher). 

The  inflexions  given  above,  digs,  dig-us,  digfd,  dig'ud,  are 
common  to  all  persons,  in  both  numbers.     But  instead  of  the 
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form  in  -9,  the  old  inflexion  in  -th  is  also  found,  not  only  in 
tlie  8rd  person  singular  and  plural,  but  even  in  the  lat,  as : 
ee  icau'kthy  dhai  zaethy  dhai  leciih,  ee  iiurnth  (he  runs),  dhai 
gruynihy  ee  mmdurstan'thy  dhai  iniurkth,  aay  lee'vthy  aay  zaeth* 
(I  says).  This  form  is  still  common  in  our  hill-country  dis- 
trict, but  throughout  the  great  Tale  of  TVest  Somerset  it  is 
becoming  rare,  except  with  old  people,  so  that  the  peri- 
phrastic (/  d&  tcau'k^e,  etc.)  is  now  the  most  usual  form  of 
expression  for  the  unemphatic  indicative  and  subjunctiye 
moods.  The  form  of  the  principal  verb  in  -th  is  unemphatic ; 
but  tlie  emphatic  assertions  he  has,  he  does,  which  in  the  vale 
district  are  ee  aa'Vy  ee  due,  would  be,  in  the  hill  district  and 
throughout  North  Devon,  ee  aa'th,  ee  dufh\ 

The  inflexions  of  the  auxiliaries  for  the  various  persons  are 
given  further  on,  and  at  the  end  of  these  will  be  found  the 
full  conjugation  of  the  verb  in  all  the  moods  and  tenses,  by 
the  aid  of  auxiliaries. 

The  infinitive  is  used  without  any  preposition  after  auxili- 
aries, etc.,  as  in  ordinary  English :  Dhai  \cud»n  tcai'cSe  noa 
mocfiVy  "They  would  not  weave  any  longer."  Lat  um  sec, 
"Let  them  see."  Aay  yuurd  um  zai',  "  I  heard  them  say." 
Also  with  to,  as:  Aay  shud  luyk  t-ab-m,  "I  should  like  to 
have  it  (him)."  The  infinitive  of  purpose  is  expressed  by 
rwr  (like  French  pour),  as:  Ee  daed-n  goo'  rur  due  ut,  "He  did 
not  intend  to  do  it."  Dhai  aa'n  gawt  noa'&rt  rur  ai'f,  "They 
have  not  got  anything  to  eat."  Both  infinitives  are  often 
expressed  by  for  to,  as :  Uur  wawntud  rur  tu  huyd  awtn 
iii-maa'rUy  an  yue  plai'z,  "  She  {i.e.  my  wife)  would  wish  to 
stay  at  home  to-morrow,  an  you  please."  Dhai  aa'n  u-gawHt 
noa  kloafiz  vur  fii  goo'  icaiy  "  They  have  not  got  any  clothes 
(for)  to  go  with,"  i.e.  to  wear. 

The  gerund,  or  verbal  noun,  and  participle,  or  verbal  adjec- 
tive, have  the  same  form,  as:  Ue-z  u  noa'^en  fuul'ur^  budicawt-s 
dhu  geo'd  tue  un  oa  noa'^cn?  "He  is  a  knowing  fellow,  but 
what's  the  good  to  him  of  knoicing  ?  " 

[The  form  used  with  the  verb  to  he  seems  to  be  that  of  the 
verbal  noun.  Aay  bee  u-zing'^en,  is  really  "  I  am  at  or  in 
singing."     JEgo  sum  in  cantando,  not  ego  sum  cantan^.     That 
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the  gerund  ia  so  derived  in  ordinary  English  is  well  known  : 
"  I  found  it  in  ploughini/  the  field,"  being  a  lute  contraction 
of,  "  I  found  it  in  ploughing  of  the  field,"  or  more  fully,  "  I 
found  it  in  the  ploughing  of  the  field."  Compare  the  Somerset 
Aay  zee'd-n  H-pluwien  oa  d/iit  cee'&l.  In  Scotch  and  soma 
Northumbrian  dialects,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  true  parti- 
ciple in  -and  which  is  used  with  the  verb  to  be,  "  I  am 
»ingan(dj,  he  was  pk/canfd)  the  field,"  quite  distinct  from  "I 
found  it  in  pkiiic-ien  the  field."  The  English  participle  in 
-iiig  is  a  compromise  between  the  two,  for  it  has  dropped  the 
prefix  of  the  Southern,  and  the  distinctive  termination  of  the 
Northern.— J.  A.  H.  M.] 

Tbe  prefix  ii-  [&)  of  the  [wesent  and  past  participles  is 
generally  preserved,  but  frequently  omitted  for  euphony's  sake 
after  a  short  vowel,  and  always  when  the  participIeB  are  used 
adjectively ;  aa  :  Any  He  ziiig-6p,n,  but  emphatically.  Any  bee" 
u-ziiig'ieii,  "I  am  singing."  Be'z  u  maa'riud  mae'&n,  "He  is  a 
married  man."  In  several  verba,  in  which  the  past  participle 
has  come  to  be  regular  and  weak,  there  is  still  an  adjective 
form  like  the  original  strong  participle,  as:  Bhu  snifdur-z 
awl  tt-dringk'i,  "The  cider  ie  all  drunk."  Aaicar  Uitr'chut 
w«E  drimngi-s  u  fitd-lur,  Iwrs  nart,  "Our  Hichard  was  (as) 
drunk  as  a  fiddler,  last  night."  DMk'ieJairb-g  n-dile'd,  "That 
job  is  done,"  i.e.  complete,  Tieuz  it  diiun-  j'aiib  vawr-n,  "  It 
was  a  done  job  for  him,"  dcdtin  erat  de  eo. 

The  use  of  the  historic  present  is  extremely  common ;  in 
narrating  events  or  conversations,  such  expressions  as  the 
following  are  constantly  used,  even  vrhen  what  is  related 
happened  long  ago :  2oa  aay  zaer  tiie  un,  s-aay,  "  So  I  says 
to  him,  says  I."  W  ztielh',  ur  zaelh-,  "He,  she  says."  Zoa 
a-aar/,  "So  says  I."  Zoa  s-ee;  "So  says  he."  Zoa  s-uur, 
"  So  says  she."  Ee'u  ur  goo'ux,  "  In  she  goes."  Aay  aups 
tea  mfc  an;  "  I  up  with  my  hand."  Atii/  em's  wtl  mie  rio-l, 
"I  in  with  my  foot."  Aay  ecu*  til  goo;  or  Ee'H  aay  goo'&a, 
"  I  went  in."     Afict  u  kaiftnth,  "  Out  he  comes." 

The  verb  go  is  peculiar.  The  present  participle  and  gerund 
is  gioavn',  the  past  participle  is  u-goo;  while  the  adverb  "ago" 
is  u-gau-n.  Curious  forms  of  the  imperative  Ecu-  ta  goo-  ! 
"  Gh)  in ! "  Attct  tu  goo .'  "  (jo  out !  "  are  difficult  to  explain. 
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So  Au'p  t&  kawm  !  "  Come  up ! "  Aewt  tA  kau*m  I  "  Come 
out ! "  Baa'k  t&  kawm  !  **  dome  back ! "  These  expreaaionB 
are  all  emphatic,  and  would  be  used  especially  while  assistance 
was  being  given — ^in  lending  a  hand,  for  instance. 

Verbs  can  be  coined  almost  at  will,  and  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  convert  nouns  into  verbs,  even  when  a  conven- 
tional verb  already  exists  to  express  the  action ;  such  as  to 
bioch'urie,  faa'rmuriej  kaa'ft/uittrie,  taa'yijildur^ey  blaa'kwnith^, 
wfglur^e  (to  carry  on  the  trade  of  a  poultry  dealer  or  higgler), 
dau'ktur^e^  mul'urde,  ahio'ffiaek'urie,  etc.  The  practice  of 
nearly  all  trades  or  professions  is  expressed  by  the  noun  de« 
noting  the  practiser  being  converted  into  an  intranaitite  and 
frequentative  verb,  as  in  the  examples  above,  by  the  common 
inflexion  of  the  infinitive  being  added.  A  man  said  to  me 
not  long  since,  Aay  Bhaa'nfaa'nnur^e  rmtrde  nmuch  lawng^gur^ 
*'  I  shall  not  farm  (Le.  continue  farming)  very  much  longer." 
Since  the  above  was  written  a  man  said  to  me,  Aat/  dAe*9'u 
lee'dl  tu  bioch'een,  '^  I  do  a  little  at  the  trade  of  a  butcher." 
This  latter  has  come  to  be  the  common  word  for  'Hhe  butcher- 
ing line." 

Auxiliary  Verbs. 

As  before  stated,  auxiliary  verbs  hold  in  this  dialect  a  posi- 
tion much  more  important  than  in  literary  English ;  indeed 
very  few  of  our  sentences  are  without  one.  They  are  as  follows : 
bee  or  tfi,  ae'u,  aa'v  or  ui\  due,  «rji/,  shawl,  miid  (may  or  might) 
and  kan ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  account 
of  their  various  uses  which  shall  be  at  all  intelligible,  I  have 
thought  it  best,  seeing  how  large  a  part  they  play  in  our 
speech,  to  collect  a  number  of  idiomatic  sentences,  such  as 
are  to  be  hoard  daily,  in  the  order  of  the  several  conjugations, 
and  so  very  fully  to  exemplify  their  use.  I  have  in  each  case 
taken  the  simple  affirmative,  the  simple  negative,  the  interro- 
gative, and  the  negative  interrogative. 

Although  I  may  bo  open  to  the  charge  of  having  given 
undue  space  to  these  auxiliary  verbs,  yet  their  use  is  so  im- 
portant in  the  dialect  that,  independently  of  the  general 
notion  of  construction  to  be  gained  by  a  study  of  these 
sentences,  I  have  not  felt  justified  in  curtailing. 


'   AUXILIARY    VERBS. 


Aay  bee  u-feeiird  oa 
Dhee,  aa-rt  [or  dhee-rt) 


Ai-z  (or  uur-z)  u-foo-fli 


The    Vebb    TO    BE. 
Present  AJir matin. 


Tdie 


iVee  beo  (ur  wee-m)  au'l  oa  ub 

u-wau'j-Kfen,  wee  boe', 
Tiie   bee    [or    yie-m)    vrau'ng 

duroak'tud,  yike  bee, 
Dhai  bee  aa"!  u-broa-kt 
(tisua!  fona  inspeaking  oUhings) 
Dhai-m  au'l  gwai'n  au'm 
(luual  farm  in  epeakiug  otptrioiu) 

Prtifnt  Negatipe. 


a&aid  of  it. 
Thou  art  a  mump-head  (very 

common  phrase). 
He  {or  ahe)  is  forced  (obliged) 

to  do  it,  .  .  .  he  is  (eee  p.  33). 
We  are  all  of  us  waiting,  we  are. 


Tou  are  wrong  directed  (t.i 

informed),  you  are. 
They  are  all  broken. 

They  are  all  going  homo. 


Aay  bae'iJ 

Dhee     aa'rt-a     kwau-rtur-T    u 

fiml-ur 
Ai  (w  uur)  id-n  (or  aed-n)    u 

bee-t  luyk  rur  tiie,  noa  id-n, 
Wee  bae'un  jish  v^o'lz. 
Tie  bae'ilQ  gwai-n  vur  ab-m  vur 

noa  jiflh  mnua'Se,  ytie  bae-flnt. 


I  am  not  safe  (1.0.  euie)  of  it. 
Thou  art  not  the  quarter  of  a 

fellow  (i.«.  of  a  man). 
He  {or  she)  ia  not  at  all  likely 

(for)  to  (do  it),  no,  he  is  not. 
We  ore  not  euoh  fools. 
Tou  are  not  going  for  to  have  it 

foranysuchapriGe,youareaot. 


(The  most  common  mode  of  declining  a  bid.) 
Dhai  faaeOn  b6o  dree  prae-iirta      They  are  not  above  three  quarters 
faa-t  ee%  fatted  yet. 

Preitnt  Interrogative  Simple. 


£ee  aay  u  luy-klee  mae'un 

die-ut? 
TJrt    dhee    gwaia    tu    wuii 

e-mau-roilen  ? 
Ez  ur  flit  ?     Ez  uur  ?  ahoa-r 


Am  I  a  likely  man  for  (to)  do  it? 


Art   thou  going    to   work   this 

morning '( 
Is  he  {or  she  or  it)  fit  (suitable  ?) 
Ib  he  (she  or  it)  ?  sure ! 
(The  latter  is  the  usual  expletive  rejoinder  to  any  kind  of  infor- 
mation as  to  jitfrfoiM  or  £Ain^« — ozut?  shoa'r!  as  to  facts.) 

r  kaa't-n  ?      Are  we  able  to  carry  it  ?  it  is  too 


z-t-av^e,  aed-a  u 
Bee  yie  kflm  aa-dr-n  ? 


Bee  dhai  koGvs  n-zoa'l?  bee  um 
dee-iir,  bee  um  ? 


heavy,  is  il  not? 
Are  you  come  after  (to  fetch)  it 

(or  him)? 
Are  those  cows  sold  ?     Are  they 
dear,  are  they  ? 
Preatnt  Inttrrogalive  ^igative. 
Bae'un  aay  t-ab-m,  dhnn?  Amlnottohaveit(orhim)then? 

Bee  kau-m  tulae'Ot,  bae-Qn  ees?      I  am  come  too  late,  am  I  not? 
Aar-t-n  dhee    Rwain    an-m  tu      Art   thou   not   going    home    at 
dun'ur  tuym  ?  dinner  time-  ? 
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KXA3IPLES  OF  THE  VERB   ''TO   BE." 


Aed-n  nr  g^wai-n  i-ae'iL  noa-iLn? 
Bae'itn  wee*  vur  t-ae'ii  Bau'm 

oa  uty  dhun? 
Bae'i&n  hub  geo'd  nuuf  yur  ee*  ? 

....  vauT  5e  ? 
Bae'uQ  yue  a  lee*dl  beet  tiie* 

Taa'By  naew  ? 
Bae'iin  dhai*  dbu  sae'iim  ? 
Baeiin  dhai'  dhu  Bae'Qm  Toaks  ? 
Bae'uQ  um  maa'yn  kue's? 


Is  be  not  going  to  bavB  anj  ? 
Are  tee  not  (for)  to  baTe  Bome 

of  it,  tben  ? 
Are  not  we  good  enough  Ibr  kimf 

....  for  you? 
Are  yon  not  a  little  too   fiut 

(penaaaiye),  now? 
Are  not  they  the  same  (things^  ? 
Arc  not  they  the  same  (perKnui)  ? 
Are  they  not  Tery  coarse  ? 


Poii  Affirmative. 


I  was  jast  on  the  point  of  goiiig. 
Thou  wast  a  very  long  while. 
Thou  wast  there,  I  saw  thee. 


He  (or  she)  was  taken  ill, 

not  be  (she)  ? 
TTe  were  all  wet  through. 
Tou  were  the  worst  of  all. 
They  were  all  killed,  except  fonr, 

they  were.  ' 


Aay  WQZ  jis'  pun  gwai'n, 
Dhee  wust  u  mau-rtl  wuyiil, 
Dbee  wuuz*  dbae'ur,  aay  zee*d 

dhee, 
Ai  {or  u)   wuz  {or  uur  woz) 

u-t^k  bae'iLd,  waud-n  ur  ? 
Wee  wuz  au*l  wat  drue, 
Yue  wuz  dhu  wus't  oa-m  au'l, 
Dhai  wuz  au*l  u-kee*{ild,  ee*n  tu 

Taaw'ur,  dhai  wau'z. 

Past  Negative. 

Aay  waud-n  unee*iis  dhu  plae'iis,      I  was  not  near  the  place. 

Dbee  wus-n  tau'ld  unuuf, 

£e  (aiy  H)  or  uur  waud-n  u  beet 

dhu  WU8*  TauT  ut,  wauz  ur? 
Wee    waud-n    dhae'Qr    zeo'nd 

unuuf",  wauz'  us? 
Tiie  {or  ee)  waud-n  ee'n  t-aewz, 

haun  aay  kau'm, 
Dhai  waud-n  u-kaecht,  noa'un 

oa-m,  dhai  waud-n. 


Thou  wast  not  tali  enough. 

He  or  she  was  not  any  the  wone 

for  it,  was  he  (she)  ? 
Wc  were  not  there  soon  enough, 

were  we  ? 
You  were  not  in  the  house,  when 

I  came. 
They  were  not  caught,   any  of 

them,  they  were  not. 


Past  Interrogative  Simple, 
Wuz  aay  gwai'n  vur  diie*  dhaat,      Was  I  going  to  do  that,   dost 


s-dhink  ? 
Wuz  dhee  {or  wuurt  dhee)  dhu 

maa'yd  ? 
Wuz  ec'  (aruur)ee'n  tilmaaTkut? 
Wuz  wee  dhu  mai'n  yue  aa*ks 

vauT 
Wuz  dhai  bai'gz  u-puut  uwai'  ? 


think  ? 
Wast  thou  the  girl  ? 

Was  he  {or  she)  at  the  market  ? 
Were  we  the  men  you  inquired 

for? 
Were  those  sacks  put  away  ? 


Past  Interrogative  Negative. 
Wau-d-n  aay  vur  tu  vach-n  ?  Was  I  not  {i.e.  had  I  not)  to 


Waus-n  dhee  lau'ng  wai  un  ? 
Wus-n  dhee  druungk  laa's  nai't  ? 
Wau'd-D  ee  u-lae'us^cn  oa  un? 


fetch  it  {or)  him  ? 
Wast  not  thou  along  with  him  f 
Wast  thou  not  drunk  last  night? 
Was  not  he  lacing(  thrashing)hioi  ? 


EXAMPLES,    AUXILIARY   VERBS.       "TO   HAVE. 
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"Wau'd-n  uur-  au  bae'Qd-z  ee-,  Was  not  tht  as  bad  aa  he  every 

uvurfie  beet-n  kr^om  ?  bit  and  crumb  ? 

Wau-d-a    wee-    puur'tfie    waul  Were  tet  not  very  frightened? 

u-gyaa'Iged  ? 

Wan4-n  una  vur  tu  staa-p  ?  Were  we  not  {i.e.  had  we  not)  to 

stop  (remain)  ? 

"Wau'd-n  yiie  u-toa*ill  vur  til  git  "Were  you  not  told  to  get  ready 

ynur  zuuiz  een  aa'rdnr?  (Jit.  yourselves  in  order)  ? 

Waa-d-n   dhai    dbae'iir   yoailr  Were  not  thoae  your  eheep  P 

ebSep? 

Injtaitivt.^ 

Aaywau'munTurtubCeshoa'iir  I  warned  him  to  be  sure  to  be 

vur  tCS  bfie  dhae-Qr  hSe  tuym.  there  in  time  (betimes). 

DbBiaa-ftubeeu-ahee'umdoaut,  They  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 

TO  JTA  VE. 


Present   Afirniative. 


iL.i%Y-^  u-zoa-ld  mSe  ko'1,  aa 
Dhee-9  u-toa'urd  dhSe  pi 


Ee-dh  (w  ee-v)  n-wuypd  au-p 
dhuluQ'^e,  aa'nur? 


Uur'?-  (or  uur-db)  u-saa-rd  dbu 

dhingE, 
Wee-T  u-shaud-  an'I  dhu  mulk, 
Yiie-v  n-gaut  u  geo-d  plae  us, 
Dhai'T  u-fun-^eah    dbur  voaT- 

n^'nz,  aa-n  urn? 


Aay  a«'Q  u-zee'd  noa-C 

Dhee  aa-n  u-hun  uradfe, — as' ? 

Ee   (w    ai)    au'n    {or    aa'th-a) 

n-gau-t  u  bee-t, — aa-v  ur? 
Wee  ea'n  u-t£o'kt  ut,  naut  cct, 


Bold  my  wool,  have  I  not? 
Thou   hast   torn    (broken)    thy 

pitcher,  haat  not? 
Ho    has   wiped  up  the   linhay, 
hast  be  not?  {i.t.  made  sides 
to  the  shed,  with  long  faggots 
of  brushwood  called  wipti). 
She  bus  served  (fed)  the  things 

(live  stock). 
We  have  spilt  all  the  milk. 
You  have  a  good  place. 
They  have  finishfd  their  fore- 
noons (lunch),  have  they  not? 
Pretmt  NegaliM. 

oa  un,       I  have  not  seen  anything  of  him. 
— as'?       Thouhast  not  been  already — hast? 
He  has  not  any — has  be  ? 


Tiie aa'n  u-zoaud m 


We  have  not  token  (hired)  it  yet 
{i.e.  land — of  a  house  would 
be  said  u-th'k-n,  taken  him). 

Tou  have  not  sown  any  vetehea 
yet,  have  you  ? 

Tou  have  not  done  it — to  bo  sure! 

They  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

■ilj,  before  an  adjective  or 
ome).     See  otber  eiump1« 
uuuBi  iriii,  con,  cw.    The  inllnitiTe  in  ofMn  omined  after  ■««(  to  aa  a  ufii-H 
oH-f  ■■  iarlid-t  C  gift  lii  (he  i«  not  half  u  bad  ax  he  used  to  [be]). 

'  Here,  •gain,  two  oDDMmanta  coming  together,  one  a  dropped ;  uttered  slowly 
thi*  wonld  M  aorUrf  (aoUr-    Soatwp.  fit,  vu-rut/t  for  vht  ruyt. 
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VERB   "to  HA^'B." 


Present  Interrogative  Simple. 

TJy  aay  zaed*  oa'iLrt?  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  anything? 

Us  dhee*  *  ynur-d  oa  nt  ?  ~ 

Uv  uur  u-zau't  dhu  ai*n  ? 

TJv  nus  n-gau*t  tut  mak*  -  dhik 

aj-? 
Uv  yue  (or  v-5e)  u-acud  yuur 

brak'sus  ? 
TJv  dhai  {or  uv  um)  u-kdep*  dhur 

chuurch  rig-lur? 


Hast  thou  heard  of  it? 

Has  she  set  the  hen  ^abrood). 

Have  we  to  make  taat  hedge? 


Haxe  you  finished  your  break- 
fast? 

Have  they  attended  chnrch  re- 
gularly ?  (compare  keeping 
chapels  at  college). 

Present  Interrogative  Negative. 

Aa'n  aay  u-wuur'k  aa'rd  unuuf  *,     Have  not  I  worked  hard  enough^ 

dhun  ? 
As-n      u-bun      tu      placw* 

z-mauTn^en? 
Aa'n  ur  u-drag'  dhu  vee'iil  ee't? 


Aa*n  uur'  u-skyaa*l  dhu  mulk  ? 


Aa'n    wee    u-acdd    au'l    wuz 

u-kau'meen  tue-s? 
Aa*n  uus   noa*urt   moa'ur  vur 

diie? 
Aa'n  yile'  noa  brai'd  £en  aewz  ? 

Aa*n  (^e  u-bun  aa*dr-n  ? 

Aa'n  dhai  (or  aa'u  um)  u-laa'm 
dhur  beok  ? 


then? 
Hast  (thou)  not  been  ploughing 

this  morning  ? 
Has  not  he  'dragged  (harrowed) 

the  field  yet  ? 
Has  <not  she  scalded  the  milk  ? 

(technical, — milk  is  scalded  to 

raise  the  cream). 
Have  wo  not  had  all  (that)  was 

coming  (due)  to  us  ? 
Have  not  we  any  more  to  do  ? 

Have  not  you  any  bread  ia  (the) 

house  ?  ' 

Have  not  you  been  after  him  ? 

(to  fetch  him). 
Have  not  they  learnt  their  book  ? 


Past  Affirmative. 
Aay-d  u-zce'd-n  dilie'ecn  oa  ut,        I  had  seen  him  doing  it. 


Aay  ad'  u-gau't  wau'n,  voa'r  aay 

lau's-n, 
Dhee-ds  u-bun*  dhur,  au'l  sacum 

tuym, 
Dhee  ad'-s  u-vaewn  un,  vur  aay 

zoed  dhee  ab-m,' 


I  had  one,  before  I  lost  it. 

Thou  hadst  been  there  all  the 
time  {i.e,  nevertheless). 

Thou  hadst  found  it,  for  I  saw 
thcc  have  it. 


*  In  this  instance  as  in  some  few  others,  the  participial  prefix  is  dropped.  Thi» 
irt  mcKfly  enphonic  in  rapid  speech;  even  in  this  combination,  if  deliberatelT 
uttered,  it  would  he  Us  dhic  u-yuurd,  ' 

-  Make  is  quite  technical  and  signifies  to  chop  doiMi  all  hushes  and  to  clear  the 
ditches,  throwing  the  sods  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  etc. 


t^ay  Aayd  u-gawt  tu  uur'tt. 
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TTur-d  n-kfteoh't  aup  dha  vuyfir 

She  bad  lighted  up  the  fire  in             ^| 

een  rad-^eni^es, 

readmesa?                                              H 

Wee-du-toa-id-nwee-dzSo-ndur 

We  had  told  him  we  had  sooner             ^H 

huyd  u-dliae?rt--n, 

stay  without  it.                                     ^^| 

Wee  ad-  u-gau-t  u  brao-iiv  suyt 

We  had  a  brave  sight  of  them,             ^H 

oa-m,  shoa'ur  nuuf- ! 

sure  enough !                                         ^H 

Yie-d  hod-r  lat-n  u-Ioa-Qn,  yue 

You  bad  better  leave  him  alone,             ^H 

ad-  oay  tuul-  Ce, 

you  had  I  toll  you.                                ^^| 

Dhai-d  -a-lawe  au-1  dhur  t^olz, 

They  had  lost  all  their  tools.                   ^H 

Dhai  ad-  shoa-flr,  u-spai-n  mau-s 

They  had  indeed,  spent  almost             ^^| 

bud  uyur^e-dhing, 

(but)  eveiytbing,                                   ^^| 

PMt  Ntgath-e.                                                         ^| 

Aay  ad-n  n-due-d  noa-flrt, 

I  bad  not  done  anything.                          ^H 

l>hee  ad-a-n  a-moa-ud-n  au'l, 

Thou  hadst  not  mowed  it  all  {i.e.             ^H 

field  or  lawn,  not  grtut).                       ^^| 

Uur  ad-n  u-wouTshd  aewt  dbu 

She   had   not    washed    out  the              ^H 

Bkul-ut, 

skiUct  (a  peculiar  brasa  sauce-              ^^| 

pan  on  three  legs).                                 ^H 

Wee  ad-n  u-l«ee-ul  dliu  pai-g  gin 

We  bad  not  killed  the  pig  by              ^M 

brak'sua  tuym, 

breakfast  time.                                       ^H 

Tie  ad-n  u-tich"  oa-m,  ad-  ee  ? 

You  had  not  touched  (of)  them,              ^H 

had  you?                                                H 

Uhai  ad-n  u-mae-ud  dbu  atadl 

They  had  not  made  the  staddle'            ^H 

bai-gunuuf", 

big  enough.                                        ^H 

Past  Mfrrogatire  Simple.                                                ^| 

Ud  aay  u-bun  wai  um,  moo-Qr-n 

Had  I   been   with  them   mor«              ^H 

vai-vmiin-gets? 

than  five  minutes  ?                                ^H 

Ud-a  dLee  u-dhau-t  oa  ut? 

Hfldst  thou  thought  about  il  ?                   ^H 

tJdurtiok-nee-n? 

Had  ho  taken  bim  in  ?  (i.e.  taken              ^H 

upfre^n  iri-w»— tech.).                            ^M 

"Ud  ee-  n-plnum-p  unuuf-  wau'dr 

Had  he  pumped  water  enough               ^^1 

van-rum? 

fortbem?                                                H 

Ud  una  u-ae'iid,  naew,  hho   a 

Had  we  had  (drank),  now,  above               H 

pu)-nt  upfies? 

u  pint  apiece?                                         ^H 

TJdyile  u-aa-t-n  aa-rd? 

Had  you  hit  him  hard  ?                             ^^| 

Ud  dhai  u-zing-  un  wuul  ? 

Had  they  sung  it  (the  song)  well?               ^^| 

Pail  Interrogalive  NrgaiKt.                                                ^| 

Ad-n  aay  n-paa-yd-n-z  muun-fie 

Hud  I  not  paid  him  his  money,               ^^| 

Ad-B-n  dhee  u-plan-yd-n  uvoa-flr? 

Had  you  not  played  him  before  ?               ^^| 

(■.«.    wrestled    with   him,   or               ^H 

pUyed  a  bout  with  him    at               ^H 

cudgels  or  single-stick).                          H 

Ad-n  nr  bad-r  die  nt  ta  wau-ns  ? 

Had  bo  not  better  do  it  at  once  ?               ^H 

Ad-nee'u-fpn-tnundh-urwau'n? 

Had  he  not  got  one  at  all  ?                         ^H 

>  The  fnune-voik  nn  vbii'li  itsrke  of  mm  are  niled  uK.  ilw  a  Ijcdtlicz  of                ^^1 

fng^lt  at  bnmchea  upon  wtucli  a  lUck 

f  bnj  i>  luoio.                                                         ^H 

60  AUXILIARY  VERBS. 

Ad-n    una    au'ySes    u-wuor'k  Eiad  we  not  always  worked  far 

vauT-n  ?  him  ? 

Ad-n  3hie  u-tnnrn  dhn  wau'dr  Had  you  not  turned  the  water, 

ee'ns  aay  toa'ld  Se  ?  as  I  ordered  you  ? 

Ad-n  dhai  u-fun'^esh  draa'shSen  ?  Had  they  not  finished  thiaahing? 

Infinitiva. 

Aay  sh^o'd-n  muuch  luyk  Tur     I  should  not  much  like  to  be 
t-ao'ii  vur  t-ae'd-r,  obliged  to  have  her  (lit.  for  to 

have  for  to  have  her). 
Aay  wud-n  ae'd-n  cen  u  gee*,  I  would  not  have  it  (some  article) 

in  a  gift. 
Uur  wdol*  ae'ii  uur  vling,  She  will  have  (is  determined  to 

have)  her  fling. 
Taez  maa'yn  bae*iLd  n^et  t-ae*ii     It  is  very  bad  not  to  have  any- 

noa'CLrt  vau-r-t,  thing  for  (doing)  it. 

K<k)d-n  ur  ae*il  zau*m  oa-m  ?  Could  not  one  have  some  of  them  ? 

Wut   dhoe    ao'd-n    vur   zab*m     AVilt   thou   have  it  for   Beren 
shul'i^enz  ?  shillings  ? 

Imperative, 

Dhcoao'iidhulau't,kau*mnaew!     Have  the  lot,  come  now!  (per- 

suasive). 
Ao'ii  sau'm  aay  tuul'ue,  Have  some  I  tell  you. 

Lut-n  au'ii  u  Ico'dl  bee't,  I^t  him  have  a  little  bit. 

Liit'H  a(;'-ur  nuu'm(5ot  voaT  wee     Let  us  have  our  luncheon  before 

goa'iln,  we  go. 

Yuo'  uu'ii  pac'drt  oa  ut,  due*  ife      Tuu  have  part  of  it,  do  now  (per- 

nmiw,  suasive). 

iitit  urn  ao'il  waut  dliai  wuol*,  Let  them  have  what  (as  much 

as)  they  will. 
Dhiii  iniiUH-  a<!*a  dhu  bas-t  oa  ut,      They  tnust  have  the  best  of  it. 

Vkub    to    will, 
Preaent  Affirmative. 

Aii-I  juiijuilrtdheo — shuurmCo?     I  will  give  it  thee — dost  hear 

mc?  (a  common  threat  of  a 
thnishiag). 
Any  wi'iol-  luj'ii  dliik'i-o,  I  icill  have  that  one  {emph.), 

DUvn   wi'it  {or   dliou'ult)    saa'r     Thuu  wilt  earn  enough  at  it. 

iiiiuf  tuo  ut, 
K(«-ul  kwiU-u  hua'k  ugco'iin,  Hu  will  (be)  quick  and  (come) 

back  again. 
Uur  wilol*  (ttinph.)  chiui-turijc,  Shu  m'i// chatter. 

^V^M^-lil  ziioii  iliuj  ut,  We  will  soon  do  it. 

AVi'r  will)!'  itimfili.)  ab-m,  AVe  tcill  have  it,  or  him. 

Yu(j-iil  (tt/ifih.  y\n)  wiitil')  Hhoa'ilr      You  will  (be)  sure  to  throw  him 

tti  <ln»ii'  Mil,  (tech.  in  wrestling). 

])hai-ul  {fmph,  diiui  wuol*)  vairl      They  will  fall  down. 

iluewn, 
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VERB   "to  will." 


SECOND  PERSON   SINGUIJkR. 


P(ut  Affirmative. 


Aay-d  gee*  dhu  wuur'dl  tiie,  ee*8 

dhaat  aay  wud !  ^ 
Dhee-t  {or  dhee-ts)  lau's  uT'ur^e 

yaar'dn  oa  ut,  dhco  wut, 
TJur-d  su  z^o'n  due*  ut-s  leok, 

ee'8  u  wud ! 
TVee-d  mai'n  un  vauT  ^e  vur 

noa'iirt,  wee  wud,  shoa'iir ! 
Yue-d  bee   u-draewndud   ee'n 

dhae-iir,  yue  wud  saa'f  unuuf' ! 
Dhai-d  ai't  dhur  ai'dz  oa*f,  eea 

u  kwik  stik,  dhai  wud, 


I  would  give  the  world  to  (do 

it),  yes  that  I  would ! 
Thou  wouldst  loae  every  farthing 

of  it,  thou  wouldst. 
She  would  as  soon  do  it  as  lookp 

yes  she  would ! 
We  would  mend  it  for  you  for 

nothing,  we  would,  sare ! 
Tou  would  be  drowned  in  there, 

you  would,  safe  enough  ! 
They  would  eat  their  beads  off 

in  a  quick  stick  (short  time), 

they  would. 


Past  Negative. 


Aay  wud-n  kraa-y,  dhae-iir-z  u 
lee'dl  mae'iin,  noa  aay  wud-n, 

Dhce  wut's-n  bik-ee  daewn, 
wut's  ? 

Ee  wud-n  duo  noa'iirt  Tau*r-n, 

"Wee  wiid-n  taek*  ut, 

Yue  wud-n  laef-m  wud-ee  ? 

Dhai  wiid-n  niivur  blae'uk^o 
zoa,  dhai  wiid-n,  nccf  suuf'^cn 
wuud-n  dhu  maad*r, 


I  would  not  cry,  there  is  a  little 

man  (persuasive),  no  I  would 

not. 
Thou  wouldst  not  keep  your  eyes 

shut,  wouldst  ?  (game  of  bide 

and  seek). 
He  would  no  nothing  for  him. 
"We  would  not  undertake  it. 
You  would  not  leave  him,  would 

you? 
They  would  never  bleat  so,  they 

would  not,  if  something  was 

not    the    matter   (spoken    of 

sheep). 


Past  Interrogative. 


Wu'J  any  b(*o  u-frcurd  u  ee*  ? — 

noa*  Juiy  vra(?k'n ! 
WurlH  dlioc  luyk  ut  dhee  oa'u 

zuu],  H-noa*? 

"Wud  ee*   maek    uz   zuul*  jish 

geok'eo-z  dhmit*  ? 
"Wud  uus  u  vur  u-zcc'd-n  ugee'un? 

"Wud  yue  u-lat-n  goo-f  yue  wuz 

meo*,  Wild  i-e  naew  ? 
"Wud  dhai  laa'k  vur  staa'p  voaT 

duu'ur? 


Would  I  be  afraid  of  him  ? — ^no, 

I  reckon ! 
Wouldst  thou  like  it,  thy  own 

self,    you    know?   (lit.    dost 

know). 
Would  he  make  himself  such  a 

cuckoo  as  that? 
Would  we  ever  have  seen  him 

again  ? 
Would  you  have  let  him  go  if 

you  were  I,  would  you  now  ? 
Would  they  want  to  stop  before 

dinner? 


*  The  duplication  of  the  verb,  as  in  this  and  other  examples,  is  so  frequent 
that  it  may  bo  called  the  nile;  indeed,  it  might  be  applied  to  nearly  every  sentence 
under  this' verb. 
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THE   VERB   "can. 


»» 


Present  Negative. 


£aa*n  kaaT-n,  kan  nr  ? 
Aay  kaa*n  kaa'r-n,  kan*  ees  ? 
Dhee  kas-n  muuv-m,  kans  ? 

Ee  (ai)  or  uur  kaa'n  ai*t-n  tu 

twuyBy  kan  ur  ? 
Wee   kaa'n    paay   dhu   rai-nt 

oa  nn. 
Yi^o  kaa'n  nuvur  bee  saa'f  oa 

un,  kan  ur? 
Dhai  kaa*n  zee*  vur  sm^ecli. 


I  (I)  cannot  cany  it,  can  I  ? 

Thou  canst  not  move  it  (or  Aim) 

canst  ? 
He  (she)  cannot  eat  it  at  twice 

{i.e.  two  meals),  canhe  (or  ahe)  ? 
We  cannot  pay  the  rent  of  it. 

You  can  (not)  never  be  rare  of 

him,  can  you  ?  [diut). 

They  cannot  see  for  smoke  (or 


Present  Interrogative  Simple, 

Kun  aay  ae-ii  yoa'iir  lad'r,  plai'z  ? 
£uns  dihee  maek  shoa'ur  oa  ut? 


Kun    ee*     buyd    gin     maa*ru 

mau'm($en  ? 
Kun  uus  staa'p  tu  yoa'dr  aewz 

umbuy  nai't? 

Kun  y{ie  di^e  oa*iirt  wai  un  ? 
Kun  dhai  wai'v^e  vut'^e  urad'^e? 


Can  I  have  your  ladder,  please  ? 

Canst  thou  make  sure  (t.^.  be 
certain)  of  it  ? 

Can  it  remain  till  to-morrow 
morning  ? 

Can  we  stay  at  your  houae  to- 
night {lit.  by-and-bye  (at) 
night). 

Can  you  do  with  it  ?  or  can  yoa 
do  anything  with  him  ? 

Can   they  weave  properly    al- 


ready ? 
Present  Interrogative  Negative. 
Kaa'n   ur  g-een  dhee'uz  yuur     Cannot  I  (or  one)  go  in  this  way  ? 


wai'? 
Kas-n  dhee  dhaach-n,  dhun  ? 

Kaa'n  ec   droa*   aewt    dhik'^e 

puyn? 
Kaa'n  uus*  ab-mvoaTbuy  nai't? 


Canst  not  thou  thatch  it  ($.«. 
the  rick)  then  ? 

Cannot  ho  throw  out  {i.e.  dean 
out  the  dung)  that  cow-pen  ? 

Cannot  we  have  it  until  to- 
night? {lit.  before  by-and-bye 
at  night). 

Cannot  you  go  to  see  after  him 
{lit.  about  him)  ? 

Cannot  they  spell  their  lesson  ? 


Kaa'n    yiie    goo    vur    tu   zee 

baewd-n  ? 
Kaa'n  um   {emph.  dhai)  spuul 

dhur  las'^en  ? 

Past  Affirmative. 

Aay  kud  {emph.   keo'd)   aef-m  I  could  heave  it  easily,  ooiQd  I 

ai'z^e  luyk,  k^od-n  ees?  not? 

Dhee  kuds  {emph.  k^o'ds)  due  Thou  couldst  do  it,  if  thou  wilt, 

ut  neef  wut,  kecds-n?  couldst  not? 

^  With  the  first  person  plural  of  verbs  used  interrogatiTeljf  uum  is  always  the 
pronoun  used ;  hut  in  our  district  it  is  not  heard  in  affirmative  sentences,  as  it 
18  in  Devonshire. 


EXAMPLES   < 


PRETERITIVB    ^'EltBS. 


05 


Uor  knd  {tmpk.  keo'd)  zeo'U 
slaa-t-n  oa-vur,  k^od-n  ur  ? 

"Wee  kud  lat  €e  ab-m  u  Dhuuz- 
dee, 

Ee  kud  bring  ua  lao'ng  wtu-  €o, 

Shai  kud  zSo'h  hutcIi  nt  aewt, 
neef  uun-£e  dhai  wuz  u  muyn 


She  could  soon  eloat '  it  over  (t .«. 

wash  the  room). 
We  could  let  you  ha*e  (i.«.  lend) 

it  on  Thuraday, 
You  could  brins  it  (or  Aim)  along 

with  you. 
Thoy  could  soon  seiirch  it  out,  if 

only  thiiy  had  a  mind  to  (lit. 

was  minded  to). 


Pa»l  Nfgatie. 


Aay  k^od-n  nulp  oa  ut,  k&od  ees  P 
Dhee  k^ds-n  ai'mp-m  dheczuul', 

keode? 
Ee  (uur)  keod-n  tuul  um. 


i  ut 


"Wee  kJod-n  puut  t 
noa  lanng-gur, 

Tue   k^od-n    muyn    zu    lau-n 

ngau-o,  l6od-  ee? 
Dhai  keod-n  niivur  vuya  sen 

dhu  rai-te  oa  ut, 


I  coald  not  help  it,  could  I  ? 
Thou  couldst  not  empty  it  (by) 

thyself,  couldst  ? 
He  (she)  could  not  tell  (f .«.  count) 

"We  could  not  put  up  with  it  any 

longer. 
You  could  not  remember  so  long 

ago,  could  you  ? 
They  could  not  never  £nd  out  the 

rights  of  it  (*'.«.  the  truth). 


Poii  Initrrogatka  Simple. 


End  aay  (sf  tmph.  k&>'d  aay) 

d^pai'n  pawn  un  ? 
Ends  dhee  dfepai'n  pun  aveeu 

Kiod  ur  maek  ahuuf-m '  puut-n 
een? 

EM  auB  ki?op-m  v^l  ? 

Kud  yi^e  lai-u  toadhur  u  baa-tl-n 

waiy'ez  ? 
"Kiod  dhai  Tuyn  badr  graewn 

Tur  to  tee-fllfe  ? 


Could  I  depend  upon  him  7 
Couldst  tbou  depend  upon  having 

it? 

Could  he  make  a  shift  and  put  it 

in?  {i.a.  plant  the  garden  or 

sow  the  field). 
Could  we  keep  it  full? 
Could  you  lend  father  a  beetle 

and  wedges  ? 
Could  they  God   ground  better 

(1.9.  easier)  to  tiU  ? 


>  To  ilaft  it  nlmont  the  pquiTalcnt  of  "  to  do,"  but  it  rothor  implice  a  hurrieil 
doing.  A  fanner  Kould  taj  tn  a  man,  Iroi  tkaa'rp-nilaa-l-H  orvur.iu  an  oriler 
to  be  i{uick  in  plnughing  a  field.  Again  it  meaiu  "to  throw."  le  ilaa-l-n  r»rt 
Um-nf  ilrir  hd  ual  dliuaiv.t,  "  He  Qung  it  right  the  length  of  (I't-  ibrongh  and 
out]  the  hoiue"  (i.e.  the  livincr  room).  Also  it  mcaaa  "  to  Etrikc,"  Ee  tlaa-t  dhaai-d 
(w  un,  "  He  hit  him  on  the  head."  To  tlaat  oa-tvr  any  piece  of  work  ii  to  do 
it  rapidlj,  and  fr«queBlJyit  ia  uadenCood  to  imply  hs^to  at  tho  e:ipetueof  qnality. 
It  hai  TaiioQi  Gac  Bhade«  of  meaning,  which  a  native  wonld  readily  ludBrituid 
''     '    te  of  tha  speaker.     See  olao  specimen  "Jack  Slone." 


■  Thia  (ono  o(  m  for  and  in 


-foQowing  the  rale  of  b  changing  into 


In  the  (oUoiriiig  sentence,  for  the  umu  reaion,  ue  m  etondt  foT  tho  jtronon 

or  ('(  (dn),  eontiactad  into  n.    Thia  >H-NDnd  Eigiiifiea  e»  in  ou  vnU-uown  adTcib 

taa'p-m  faa'yjif  s"  up-aide-doMi,"  lit.  top-iM'laiL 
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THE   VKRB   ''SHALL. 


99 


Past  Intirrogatite  Negative. 


Kck)<l-n  aay  buyd  au*m  moa'ru 

mauTuSen? 
Keods-n  dhee  wau'jrt  gin  Vruy- 

d(?e  t-aa'dr-n^o'n  ? 
K^od-n  ur  kau-m  tu  wuurk  uz 

mau'rn^en  ? 
Keod-n   uus   aurdur  ee'ns  ^   u 

mud  wuur k^e  layk  ? 

Keod-n   yiio  nulp  steech^e*  u 

beet? 
KSod-n  dhai  k^ep  aa*p  aadr ? 


Could  not  I  stay  at  home  to- 
morrow morning? 

Couldst  thou  not  wait  until  Fri- 
day afternoon  ? 

Could  he  not  come  to  work  thii 
morning  ? 

Could  not  we  order  {i.e,  contrive) 
80  that  he  {i,e.  the  machine) 
might  work  like  ? 

Could  not  you  help  a  bit  to  stitoh  ? 
(tech.  see  note). 

Could  not  they  keep  up  ^jPter  ? 

{i.e.   perform   their  work   as 

quickly  as  their  fellow  workers). 


The    Verb    SHALL. 
FresetU  Affirmative. 


Aa'y  shl  {emph.  aay  shaa'l) 
g-uup-m  zee*  un,  8haa*n  ees  ? 

Dhee  shut  {or)  dhee  shaet*  maek-n 
ee*n  tu  ^'d, 

Uur"  shl  {or  shaa'l)  shoa'iir  tu 

bee  dhao'iir  tu  m{;ct  ^e 
"Wee*  shl  (or  shaa'l)  lau's  muuu'^e 

lig  dhaa't  dhao'ur,  shau'n  ur  ? 
Yue  shl  {or  yue  shaa'l)  pik  aewt 

weech  (5o  wviol*, 
Dhai  shl  {or  shaa'l)  kuut  dhik'^o 

vec'ul  uaks. 


I   shall   go   up   and   see    him, 

shan't  I  ? 
Thou  shalt  make  it  (the  tree  top) 

into  wood  (t .^.  chop  up  and  tie 

into  faggots). 
She  shall  (be)  certain  to  be  there 

to  meet  you. 
Wo  shall  lose  money  like  that 

{i.e.  by  doing  so),  shan't  we  ? 
You  shall  pick  out  (t.^.  choose) 

which  you  will. 
They  shall  cut  that  field  next, 


*  Ecns  is  a  wonl  of  frequent  use  and  of  wide  meaning.  Goncrnlly  it  implies,  as 
above,  in  nwh  a  mannrr  that.  JKm»  mud  zai^  one  of  the  commonest  expletiTW 
after  any  kind  of  Hentcnec,  merely  means  as  one  mitjht  say.    Again,  Awl  tuutH 


Ee'ns  means  also  trhj/  or  wherefore.  Aa-ltvnl'f^e  ee'ns  aaydufi'd  ut  means,  accotJU 
ing  to  intonation,  77/  tell  you  how  I  did  it^  or  77/  tell  you  why  I  did  if,  The'woid 
has  various  other  fine  shades  of  meaning,  as  Yur  kaa'nzai  ee'ns  uur  oa'n  ab-maa'dr 


tlie  t  rrnt  but  to  the  a*,  which,  as  in  other  dialects,  is  used  for  so.  how.  tXaL  efce. 
— M.] 

>  Ttt  steech'H  is  to  follow  the  "  binders*'  in  the  harvest  field,  and  to  set  up  the 
sheaves  of  com  two  and  two  on  end,  so  that  they  may  support  each  other ;  ten 
sheaves  are  always  thus  placed  together  in  two  rows,  ana  the  little  group  m 
formed  is  called  a  steeeh. 


EXAMPLES    OF    PRETERITIVE    1 


Dhee  shetet-u  mi't  dhu  maa-yd, 
Ee  shaa'n  uurt  €e,  mSe  puur- 

d«!e! 
Wee    Bhaa'n    ae- 

yuur, 
Tug  shaa-n  tich  o 
Shai     shaa'n      z 

stoa'ld  muQ 


Prtifnt  Ifegative. 

(ae'iijcz,  I  shall  not  eerve  (i,«,  earn)  my 
wages,  shall  I?  (i.e.  "if  I 
undertake  this  at '  piece  work,' 
I  shall  not  earn  my  usual 
wagea"). 

Thou,  shalt  not  hit  the  ^rl. 

He  shall  not  hurt  you,  my  pretty 

'On   dSo     We  shall  not  have  none  this  (lit. 
to)  year  (compare  to-day). 
You  shall  not  touch  (ol)  them. 
f '     aity     They  shall  not  flay  (how)  I  stole 


Preunt  Inlerrogaike  Simple. 

6hl-aay  {or  shaa-l  aay)  tuul  ^e  Shall  I  tell  you  all  about  it? 

au'l  uwiewd  ut? 

Shaet  dhee   goo   tu   moa'rkut  Shalt  thou  go  to  market  by-and- 

fimbuy-?  bye? 

Shl-ee'  (or  shaa-1  or)  km  au-p-m  Shall  be  come  up  and  see  you  ? 

lee-  5e? 

Shl-uns' (or  sbaa'l  us)  zai'ndaewm  Shall    we   send   down   for  him 

vau-r-n?  (or  li)  ? 

8bul  yue'  (or  shaa'l  £e)  b£e  au-m  Shall  you  be  at  home  to-night  1 

umbuy  nai-t  ? 

Shul  dhai  (or  shaal  wm)  wau'jt  Shall  they  wait  until  you  come? 

gin  yi^e  du  kau'm  ? 

Preitnt  Interrogative  .Negative, 
Shaa-n  aay  {or  shoa-n  Ses)  zee-  £e     Shall  I  not  see  yon  again,  before 

ugee-fln,  voa-r  ^e  da  goo-  you  go  ? 

ghaet-n  dhee  bee  u-foo'fls  tu  gee     Shalt  not  thou  be   forced  {i.e. 

ee-n?  obliged)   to  giye  in?  {i.e.  to 

8faaa-n  ur  vach-  dhu  poa-|ges?         Shall  he  not  fetch  tbo  police? 
8ha&'n  qb  mSet-n  u  Zun'dffe?  Shall  not  we  meet  him  on  Sun- 

day? 
Shaa-n  ^e  ac-Q  nuuf-  mr  fun--      Shall  you  not  have  enoagh  to 
Sesh  opwt?  finish  out?  {i.e.  to  complete). 

Bhaa'n  yike   ae'u   tu   gee    aewt      Shall   you    not    bare    {i.e.   be 
tue  ut  ?  obliged)  to    give  out  to   it  ? 

(i.e.  to  leave  it  unfiaished). 
BliM'D  dhai  stua'p  dh-au-sez  ?  Shall  not  they  stop  the  horses  ? 

'  Thii  ■out  of  Aof  U  yerj  common.  It  doei  not  refer  at  hI!  to  manner,  bat  U 
the  umplQ  CMUWoUve  particle  for  '  that,'  like  the  «  or  m  ham  of  other  dutricta, 
*' Be laji M he  wm  t£ere."  Compare  the  Frenoh,  i.;,  "  Hi  dueot  fw  jclea  ai. 
Qk*  tou  Hn  joli ! "  vliere  qttt  ii  both  heic  and  IM. 
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TO  sta/i'p,  %hiod,  Era 


To  itaa'p  is  both  transitive  and  intransitive.  In  the  latter 
it  means  to  dwells  to  hdge^  to  wait,  to  remain,  bat  not  to  ceaae  from 
any  active  operation,  as  JSe'z  u-staa'pPen  tulfus'uz  Vuuriehir%f  "He 
is  lodging  at  Mra.  Fouracre's."  If  two  men  are  working  together, 
sawyers  for  instance,  and  one  desires  the  other  to  cease  working,  be 
invariably  says  oa'lt !  (halt !)  So  a  row  of  mowen  would  never  be 
told  to  stop,  but  oa-lt  soa-iis  /  (halt  mates !)  The  use  of  these  wards 
is  very  nicely  defined  in  speaking  to  man  and  beast  To  a  nun 
walking,  oa-lt !  To  a  horse,  tcar^e-ii  !  To  an  ox  or  cow  wovik  I 
I  heard  a  man  say  to  another  who  was  working  with  him,  Oa*U  i 
staa'p-m  hiyd stee'Hl gin  aay  h-ee-n  au-rdur,  ''Halt!  wait  and  keep 
stilly  untU  I  am  in  order  {i.e.  ready)." 

Past  Affirmative. 

Aay  shud  (or  aay  sh^o'd)  luyk      I  should  like  to  catch  him. 

vur  tu  kaech-n, 
Dhee    shuds     muuv^e    lau'ng 

vaa'stur, 
Uur  shud  (or  uur  sheo'd)  buyd 

au'm  un  neet  naa'yburde  zoa, 


Then  shooldst  move  along  fSasfcer. 


"Wee  shiid  (or  wee  sheo'd)  bee 

wus  oa'f  u  maa'yn  sai't,  aay 

kaewnt, 
Yuo  shud  zee  vur  tu  truy  vur  til 

vuyn  un, 
Dhai    shud  staa'p-m  pee*8-nee, 

b^e  g&)'d  rai't, 

Past  Negative. 

Aay  sheod-n  u-dhau'rt  ^  u  yuur     I  should   not  have  thought  of 

ec'mpunins, 
Dhee      sheods-n      u-droa'ud-n 


She  should  stay  at  home  and  not 
neighbour  so  (i.^.  go  about 
gossiping  with  neighbours). 

We  should  be  a  great  deal  worse 
off,  I  count  {i.e.  consider). 

You  should  set  to  and  try  to  find 

it  {Jit.  see  for  to  try). 
They  should  remain,  and  mend 

up,  by  good  right  (/t^.  pieeen). 


uwaa-y, 
Uur  sheod-n'  u-spoa*kt  gin  ee 

aa'kst  oa  ur, 
"Wee  shciod-n  u-wai*nt  necf  dhai 

ad-n, 
Yiio  sheod-n  aa-k '  su  f^l'^esh, 

Dhai  sheod-n '  gee  wai'  tue  un, 


your  impudence. 
Thou  shouldst  not  have  thrown 

it  away. 
She  should  not  have  spoken  until 

he  asked  her. 
We  should  not  have  gone  if  they 

had  not. 
You  should  not  be  {lit.  act)  so 

foolish. 
They  should  not  give  way  to  him. 


*  Thirt  is  a  very  common  expression  amonj^  girls,  when  rudely  chaffed  by  boyiy 
and  is  C'<|uivalont  to  1  am  ashamed  at  your  impudenee.  Any  aheod-n  u-iktrnTt 
unj)li(;s  ang:n'  surprise. 

^  S/iouIii  ni  tliis  sense  in  less  frequent  tlian  ought,  as  X'ur  daed-n  aW'tue  u^ipomki^ 
Dhai  daed-n  nw-tn  gee  wai,  would  bo  the  more  usual  forms  of  these  sentences. 

^  Tu  aa'k  simply  moans  to  doy  and  usually  means  no  more.   Hnut  b-et  aa'ktifem 

?  "  WTiat  are  you  doing  P"  {lit,  what  be  you  acting  of  ?)  is  the  c 


oa 
exclamations. 


commonest  of 


EXAMPLES   OF    PKETERITIVE    VKRllS. 


Shiid  aay  (w  ihioi  any)  beo 

aedbl  vur  g^o-  f 
8buda  dhee  noa'  un  ugee'Aa  ? 
Sheod  nr  apai-k   tu  mae'uatur 

baewd  ul  ? 
Sh^d-  us 

t-wQol 
Bhud  yie  wce-sh  vur  tn  git-n  ? 
Sbud  dbai  bee  u-gid 

tie? 


Ptuf  Intttrogatieii  Simpk. 


■oP  ((.«,  may 


Should  I  be  able  to  ei 

I  BO?) 

Shouidst  thou  koow  him  again  f 
Should  ho  speiik  to  master  about 

it? 


nn-l  buyd  ee-na     Should  we  let  it  all  n 


n  aa  it 


Should  you  wish  to  get  it  ? 
'm^en      Should    warning    be    given    to 
them? 


Sheod-n    uur 

naew? 
Sh^od-n 


aft'kUe  Tur  tu    git    ut    aul 
u-dAe-d? 

6b^od-n  yue  bee  u-buuwd  mau's 

tue'duubd?' 
Sheod-ii  dhai  u-wai'nt  deep-ur  ? 


Pa%t  iHttrroffaiiva  Negative. 

Should  not  I  have  a  great  plague 

with  him  ? 
Sbouldat  not  thou  be  served  juat 

(but)  right,  now  ? 
Should  she  not  have  milked  (the 

cowa)  before  now  ? 
Slioold   we  not    be  brave  and 

(i.»,  bravely)  active  to  get  it 

alt  done  ? 
Should  not  you  be  bent  almost 

double  ? 
Should    not    they    have     gone 

deeper? 


i-yn  plaa-yg 

l)eo  u-saa'rd  jia' 

w? 

i-mul'kud  voa'i 

beo     brae' 


aB   MAT,    MIGHT. 
Prettnt  A^rmalice. 
Aay  (or  n)  mud  an  wuul  bee      I  may  as  well 


transported, 

mfty  I  not? 
Thou  mayat  have  it  if  thou  wilt. 
He,  she,  m.'iy  come,  and  he,  she, 

may  not. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  in  the  mind 

to  (do  it). 
You  may  bo  able  to  pull  it  out. 


traa'Dipoo-urtiid, 
Dhee  m^ds  ab-m  ecf '  wut, 
.   Be  (ai,  u,  uur)  mud  kau-m  un  u 

mud-n, 
'Wee    mud    bee    u    muyn   tue, 

proa -pa. 
Tie  mud  bee  aeiibl  vur  p6ol-n 

Dhai  mud  tuum  aewt  miid'leen     They  may  turn  out  middling. 
luyk, 

^  TUrduoi'I  U  the  n«aa1  farm  of  exprexion  for  anything  bent  back  npon  itself, 

t  pietid  uf  iioD  bent  to  that  the  twu  end*  are  H^thor.    I  have  often  heard, 

I  I>i4^  u-tammi  mft  (uyv  puwdte  nefur  Iie-imi6-i,  "  Thou  hast  bent  nij  Ktihe 

I  ntrtt;  Dourly  two-double."    Au  old  man  (looping  very  much  U  thus  d^ribe 

I  J^hr oB'l fuHl-iir,  «■•  (t-iaii  «t  vur  t«  gio  i  '     ■  •  *■  " u  ..n-  — 

oome  Cor  to  ^  lUmott  two-double," 

*  Tlu*  is  nnother  example  o[  the  dropping  oj  ode,  when  twoetmihirct 
na  logicaluir— there  ue  throe  changas  in  ab-m  trf.     1 ,  v  into  b. 
I  Cm  ■'tmritif  of  ab-m  bdng  fua.    3.  The  dropping  of  n  m  fxr/. 


"  Poor  old  follow,  be 
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Present  Negative, 
Aaj  {or  n)  mud-n  zee*  £e  gin  a     I  might  not  see  yon  until  Sondaj 


Zun'd^e  tu  chuarch, 
Dhee  rnddB-n  ae'(i  tuym  vur  tn 
wAom'Se  tue*, 

Ee,  n,  nor  mud-n  lam*  ^e  ti^e 
aa*dr  au'l,  mud  u  ? 

Wee  mud-n  brilie'Se  uz  vau'rt- 

uai't 
Yiie   mud-n   soa'urt  um    aewt 

vut'^e, 
Bliai  mud-n  voo'drj-n  true, 


at  church. 
Thou  mayst  not  have  time  to 

winnow  too  (•'.«.  as  well  as 

thrash). 
He,  she,  may  not  let  me  (t.#. 

allow  me)  to  (do  it)  after  all, 

may  he  (or  she)  ? 
We  may  not  brew  for  a  fortnight 

(lit,  this  fortnight). 
You    may  not  sort   them   oat 

properly. 
They  may  not  forge  it  true  (t^. 

straight  or  round). 

Present  Interrogative  Simple. 
Mud  aay  zaa*lt-n  ee'n  ^  vaur  ee  ?     May  I  salt  (i.e.  cure)  it  for  you? 


Muds  dhee  gi  mSe  lub'urt^e  tue  ? 

Mud  nnr*  zoa  un  au*p  vaur  m^e? 
Mud  ur  klum  au'p  aa'dr-n  ? 

Mud  nus  plaa*y  ee*n  yoa'iir  vee'iil 

oa  graewn,  plai*z? 
Mud  yiie  slup  daewn  umbuy  ? 


Mayst  thou  give  me  leave  to  (do 

it)? 
May  she  sew  it  up  for  me? 
May  he  climb  up  after  it  (t.0.  to 

get  it)  ? 
May  wo  play  in  your  field,  please? 

May  you  slip  (come)  down  b j- 

and-bye  ? 
May  they  clip  the  old  horse  ? 


Mud  dhai  klup  dh-oa'l  au's  ? 

Present  Interrogative  Negative, 

Mud-n  aay  (ur,  ees)  goo  lau'ng     May  not  I  go  with  them  ? 

u  dhai  (or  wai  um)  ? 
Muds-n  dhee  uulp  kuut-n  ? 


Mud-n  CO  (uur)  git  dhu  wiiop 

an*  oa  un  ? 
Mud-n    uus    au*n-dhau*'    dhu 

pluump  ? 
Mud-n  yio  mau*8  su  wuul  buyd 

au*m? 
Mud-n   um   (dhai)   vaa*l   pun ' 

un-^ebau'd^e  ? 


Mayst  thou  not  help  (to)  cut  it  ? 
(i.e.  the  field  of  grass). 

May  not  he,  she,  get  the  whip- 
hand? 

May  not  we  thaw  the  pump  ? 

May  not  you  almost  as  well  stay 

at  home  ? 
May  not  they  attack  one  ? 


^  ^  To  zaa'U  and  to  taa*lt  ee'n  are  very  different  cxpressionfl ;  the  former  ii 
simply  to  apply  taltj  the  latter  is  to  eure^  an  bacon  or  hams  are  cured, 

^  This  is  the  transitive  form,  the  intransitive  is  dfuiu-^ej  as  Tl  dhawlfe  tu  nmi'i, 
"  It  Tvill  thaw  to-night." 

3  The  expression  tu  vaa-l  paun  (to  fall  upon,  i.e.  to  pitch  into)  is  our  com- 
monest method  of  sip:nifyinj2^  assault  and  battery.  Ee  vaa'l  paun  ur  rm  Meta*rd 
ur  shef'umfeoly  **  He  fell  upon  her  and  served  her  shamefully/'  is  the  too-common 
recital  of  the  doings  of  a  brutal  husband  upon  his  wile.  Compare  /mmmh. 
2  Samuel  i.  15,  "  Go  near,  and  fall  upon  him.    And  he  smote  him  that  he  died." 
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The  form  mnif  is  not  used ;  even  in  the  sense  of  permission, 
it  is  expressed  by  mud  (miglit),  as  in  the  foregoing  examples- 

The  Vebb  DO. 

This  Terb  is  not  often  used  except  as  an  aoxiliarj,  though 
there  are  some  senses  in  which,  being  technical,  it  is  always 
employed,  as:  Tii  <Uie  aifp  u  aiis,  "To  do  up  a  horse,"  meuns 
to  give  him  his  bed  and  make  him  up  for  the  night.  Also 
tu  due  au'p  is  used  ia  the  ordinary  conventional  sense  of  repair- 
ing, or  making  noat,  as  with  a  house,  a  garment,  a  carriage, 
a  garden,  etc.  Again  :  Naew  ni$ij  bee  u-Jued  is  a  common 
form  of  saying,  "Now  I  am  done  for." 

Such  a  phraso  as  "  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  is  never  heard, 
Situt  bee  baeict  ?  "  'WTiat  are  you  about?"  is  the  common  equiva- 
lent. Kan  ur  kawvt  ul .'  would  be  simply  "  Can  he  do  it  ?  " 
in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  accomplish  something  rather 
indefinite.  Kun  ur  ilue  iif  ?  would  have  rather  a  technical 
sense,  and  would  be  asked  in  reference  to  some  definite  work 
to  be  done,  as  the  repair  of  a  broken  tool  by  a  smith.  Merely 
to  express  action,  we  seldom  use  the  woixl  do,  but  usually  a 
more  definite  verb  signifying  the  specific  work  or  action 
going  on. 

Duun  !  is  the  general  expression  used,  to  accept  a  challenge,  to 
clench  a  bargain  or  a  bet.  The  past  tense  and  post  participle 
of  do,  when  used  in  the  limited  and  technical  sense,  are  dutd 
and  u-dued  or  u-duwvd  (see  Conjugations,  pp.  45  and  48). 

Dufte  and  Diie'le  na^te  are  very  frequent  persuasive  ex- 
pletives, or  rather  forms  of  emphasis  to  a  previous  petition, 
as  Trill/  trur  ie  kaa-n  taek'  u  ke'dl  bee-i,  katfin  durie  naew.' 
"Try  whether  you  cannot  take  (i.e.  eat)  a  little  bit,  come 
do  now ! "  Diiefe  leak  »/inifrp-in  luirm  yur  beok,  dhae-itr-z  h 
gio-d  maa-yd!  "Do  look  sharp  and  learn  your  book,  there  is 
a  good  girl !  " 

J'fesmt  Aprmative. 
Aay  du  aj'Co  raoo-Ses  tuymz,  I  am  generally  a  hedgor  {lit.  I 

do  hedge  most  times). 
Dlitw    dis    drui'v^e    sUau'keen      Thou  dost  drive  shoekinglybadlj. 

bae-ad. 
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TJnr  dii  kwSel'^e  til  baeg%^ 
Wee  da  au'vees  drai'v  waa*n 

uvoaT  tuudh'ur, 
Yiio  d(i  zul  trae'iikl,  doa-unee  ? 
Dhai  dii  maek  iia'^ebau'd^e  paa*y 

tuur-abl  dee'dr. 


She  quills  too  big 

We  tdwavB  dri?e  one  before  the 

other  (i.e.  tandem). 
Toa  sell  treacle,  don't  yoa  ? 
They  make  one  pay  yery  deer. 


Past  Affirmative  Negative. 


Aay  daed-n  mai*n  tiie,  shoa-vlr ! 
Aay  daed-n  zai  zoa,  daed  ur  (ees)? 
Dhee  daods-n  diie  at  u  beet  luyk 
oa'ilrt,  daeds  nacw  ? 

Uur  daed-n  au-f '  ti!ie  u-wai'nt 

unee'us  dhu  plae'usy 
Wee    daed-n    aa*-tii    gee*    bu 

munch,  daed  uus  naow  ? 
Yiio    daed-n    muyn    haut    aay 

toa'ld  ^0,  daed  ^e  naew  ? 
Dhai  daed-n  lucf  noa'ilrt  yuur 

Yur  mee,  daed  um  ? 


I  did  not  intend  it,  indeed ! 

I  did  not  say  so,  did  I  ? 

Thou  didst  not  do  it  at  ell  well, 

didst  now?   (M.  a  bit  like 

ought). 
{lit.)  She  did  not  ought  to  have 

went  aneast  the  place. 
We  ought  not  to  give  so  mnbh, 

did  (ought)  we  now  ? 
You  did  not  remember  what  I 

told  you,  did  you  now  ? 
They  did  not  leave  anything  beze 

for  me,  did  they  ? 


Present  Interrogative. 


Du  aay  (or  d-aay)  iivur  k5ep 

wuurk  ubaewt  r 
Dus    dhee   muyn    aew    lau'ng 

ugau'n  taez  ? 
Diie  ee*  (or  duth  u)  saa*r  nuuf 

tu  maa*yntaa*yn-z  zuul  ? 
Du    wee     {emph.     due     uus) 

wauTi-tu  chai't  ee,  d-ee  dhingk  ? 
Du  yiio  (or  due*  §e)  au'Vees  kuut 

yuur  zeo'iid  tae'udecz  ? 
Du  dhai  puut  ut  au*p  vuur'eo 

aa*y? 


Do  I  ever  keep  work  about?  (t.#. 

delay  to  finish  it). 
Dost  thou  remember  how  long 

ago  it  is? 
Docs  he  earn  enough  to  maintfim 

himself? 
Do  we  want  to  cheat  yoo,   do 

you  think  ? 
Do  you  always  cut  your  seed 

potatoes  ?  (i.d.  in  planting). 
Do  they  put  it  up  \i.e.  chaige) 

very  high  ? 


Present  Interrogative  Negative, 

Doa'n  aay  {or  doa'n  ces)  rai'p^e  Do  not  I  reap  (no)  faster  than  be? 

noa  vaa-stur-n  ee*  ? 

Dus-n  dhee  zum*  taez  nac'urshun  Dost  thou  not  seem  (i.^.  think) 

au't  ?  it  is  'nation  hot  ? 


^  To  wind  yam  1)y  hand  from  a  skein,  or  hank,  on  to  a  bobbin,  or  spools  for 
tho  shuttle  in  weaving,  is  called  tu  ktceel  or  kwee-tdi^en  (to  quill  or  quilling).  In 
the  example  above  it  means  that  she  winds  the  spools  too  large,  i.e.  puts  on  too 
much  yarn,  to  allow  it  to  be  placed  in  the  shuttle.  This  operation  is  always 
necessary  in  the  case  of  yam  that  has  been  dyed ;  and,  until  recent  times,  i 
always  performed  by  women  or  children,  who  were  called  kw¥el'urz  (quillers). 

'  Ought  is  pronuunced  both  aw*/ and  awl^  mo^  commonly  awf. 
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ur)  Does  not  he  evei  take  anytliing  ? 
{i.e.  to  drink)  {lit.  never  take 
nought). 

Doa-n  uua  naut  tta*  t-ae-Q  hctut-s      {lit.)  Do  not  ns  not  ought  to  hure 
kaum'Sen  tile-B?  what  is  coming  (i.e.  due)  to 

Doaii  yAo  nuvur  g-nup  lau-ng  {I'l-)  Do  not  you  never  go  up 

wai  um  u  Zun'deez?  along  with  them  on  Sundays? 

Doa'n  um  (ordoa'n  dhai)  au'T^es  Do  not    they   always  put    the 

puut  dhu  wau-rsh^en  aewt?  vashiag  out? 

Fa»t  Interrogative  Simple. 

Daed  aay  (er  eea)  lai*n  dhec  muy  Did  I  lend  thee  my  pick-axe  ? 

pik? 

Daeda    dhee    tuul    dhu    shSep  Didst  thou  t«Il  (i.e.  count)  the 

z-maa'rn^en ?  sheep  this  morning? 

Daed  nur  b^espoi-k  dhn  mau-iirt  Did   aho    bespeak   the    lard   of 

u  buoch'nr  Truyp  ?  hutcher  Tripe  ? 

Daed  una  au--tu  gee-  un  au'p  ?  {lit.)  Did  we  ought  to  give  it  (or 

bim)  up '{ 

Daed  yie  paay  au'l  dhu  ehaup  Did  you  pay  all  the  shop  bills? 

bee-fllz? 

Daed  um   (or  dhai)   m^et  wai  Did  they  meet  with   {i.e.  had 

puar-d6e  gSodluuk?  they)  pretty  good  luck? 

Pait  InlerrogatJEe  Nfgattvt. 

Daed-n  nay  {or  eea)  tuul  ee  aew  Did  I  not  tell  you  how  it  would 

t-wi'id  bee',  nacw?  be,  now? 

Daeds-n  dhee  wau'n-tu  fiin'Seah  Didst   not  thou   want   to   have 

voa'r  naew  ?  finished  before  this  time  7 

Daed-n    ee    niivur    mai'n  vur  Did  ho  not  over  moan  to  como 

kau-m  noa  moo'Or  ?  again  ? 

Baed-n  uus  {or  wee)  yi^e'z  tu  Did  not  we  use  to  go  that  way? 

gdo-  dhik-^e  dhac'Qr  wai  ? 

Daed-n  yiio  zai  yiiezeo-d-nyuur  Did  not  you  say  you  saw  him 

oa-n  zuul  ?  your  own  self? 

Daed-u    dhai    zum    dhai     ad-n  Did  not  they  seem  {i.e.  believe) 

u-gau-t  lao-urplaa-y?  they  had  not  got  lair  play? 

Imperative. 

Dii  dhee-  zee'  aut  So  kn  die  Do  thou  see  what  you  can  do  for 

vau-r-n,  him. 

Doa-n  dheo  nuvnr  lat  raee  yuur  Do  not  ihou  ever  let  me  hear  that 

dhaat    dhae*ur    noa    moo-iir,  again,  dost  heur ! 

sb-uur ! 

Dhee  diie  dhee  baa-,  un-eet  leok  Thou  do  thy  best,  and  not  look 

aa-dr  haul  voaks  du  zai,  after  (i",b.  never  mind)  what 

folks  Bay. 

Doaii  yfie  puut  yur  zuul-  oowt  Do  not  put  yourself  out  (of^  the 

^a  wai,  way  (■ «.  do  not  iacouvcDience 

yourself) . 
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OIUHMAR  OF  THE   DIALECT  OF  WEST  S0MBB8BT. 


Verb    TO   KNOW. 
Present  Affirmative. 


Aay  du  noa*  au'l  baewd  ut, 
{Emph.)  Aay noaus  ue* uur zaed 

ut  tue, 
Dhee-8  noa*  wae-ilr  toez  rai't  ur 

noo, 
£o  du  noa*  {etnph,  ce  noa'us,  or 

ee  nau'tb)  dhu  raits  oa  at, 

eo'DS  mud  zai, 
Wee  du  noa*  {emph.  wee  noa* us) 

wuur  dhai  kau'm  vraum, 
Yue  du  noa*  (or  yue  noa'us)  aew 

aay  zaed  ee'ns  aay  wud-n  acvl 

nou  angks  wai  uu, 
Bhai  du  noa'  {or  dhai  noa'us) 

t-waud-m  mee  ducd  ut,* 

Pre$ent 

'Aay  doa-noa*  noa  moa'dr-n  dhu 

dai'd,  eontuy,^ 
Dliecs-n   {or)   dhce   dus-n    noa 

noa'ilrt,  zuynou!  {or)  tuynoa! 

Uur  doanoa*  guurt  Beo*  vrum  u 

beolz  veo't,* 
Wee  doa-noa  aut  uur-dh  u-due*d 

wai  un, 
Yue  doa-noa  een*8  dhai  mud'n 

kau'm  ugee'uD, 
Dhai  doa-noa  wau'n  mau'sl  beet ' 

aew  dhai  bee  gwaa-yn  tu  lec'v, 


I  know  all  about  it. 

I  know  to  whom  she  said  it. 

Thou   knowest   whether    it    ia 

right  or  not. 
He  knows  the  rights  of  it,  as  one 

may  say. 

We  know  where  they  came  from. 

You  know  how  I  said  (how)  I 
would  have  noUiing  to  do  with 
him  {lit.  no  hanks  with). 

They  know  it  was  not  I  (who)  did 

it. 

Negative. 

I  do  not  know  any  more  than 

the  dead,  not  I. 
Thou  dost  not  know  aught,  as  I 

know !  (or)  that  I  know,  (ex- 
pletive). 
She  does  not  know  great  B  from 

buirs  foot. 
We  do  not  know  what  she  has 

done  with  it. 
You  do  not  know  but  that  they 

may  come  again. 
They  do  not  know  at  all  {lit.  one 

morsel  bit)  how  they  are  going 

to  live. 


Past  Affirmative, 


Aay  noa-ud  wuur  u  wauz  tue, 

au'l  sae'Cim  tuym, 
Dhee-8  noa*   bud  dhec   wuts-n 

tuul  lin-cebau'd^-e, 
Uur  noa'ud  aew  mun'oe  bee'unz 

maek  vai'v,* 


I  knew  where  he  was  all  the 

time. 
Thou  knew'cst  but  thou  wouldst 

not  tell  one. 
She  knew  how  many  beans  make 

five. 


Relative  vcr)*  frequently  omitted.     See  p.  41 


*  'J' hi"  n-j^ulur  stock  plinise  to  express  ignoraucc  or  stupidity. 

*  Vt.T)'  ooniniou  phra.sti. 

*  Thc'st^K'k  plinwe  to  express  shaq)ne9s  or  cleverness.   Compdre  Ei'z  tmufkof^ 
aid'Hy  '*  lie  is  no  fool,  he  is  not !  " 


VERBS    "TO    KNOW,"    "TO   SINO," 
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Wee   nofl'ud   ruur-6e  wnul   u 

k^od-Q  kau'm  ut, 
Tue  noa'Qd  zu  wuul-z  mee  dhai 

wBud-a  iiit, 

Dhai   noa-d    eeiu    dhor    vuz 
BtiT'ur  ott-m  dhae'Or  buy, 


"We  knew  very  well  he  could  not 

come  it  {i.e.  accomplish), 
Tou  knew  as  weU  as  I  (did  that) 

they   were    not   fit   {i.e.    not 

properly  fatted). 
They  kDew  that  there  were  several 

of  them  there  dose  at  hand. 


Perfect  Affirmalivi. 

Aay-T   n-noa-d    {or  u-nau-d)  u 

I  have  known  a  thing  or  two  by 

dhing-  ur  tue  bee  rauy  tuym, 

(i.e.  in)  niy  lime. 

Hhee-B  u-noa'ud  (or  u-nau'd)  u 

Thou  hast  known  a  sight  more 

suyt  moo'ur-n  dhee-a  u-toa-ld 

than  thou  hast  told. 

oa, 
Ee-v  (w  eedh,  uurdh)  u-noa-d 

He,  she,  has  known  it  all  through- 

ut au-1  drue  un  aewt, 

out. 

"Wee-v       u-noa-d-u        knus  ^e 

"We  have  have  known  him  curse 

punr-aee  wuol.  uvoar  naew, 

pretty  well,  before  now. 

Tiie-v  u-noa-d    wai-t    au-1    au ' 

You  have  koown  wheat  quite  as 

dee-fir,  aa-nee? 

dear,  have  you  not? 

Sbai-v  u-noa-ud  wuul  uuuf  wau-t 

They  have  known  well  enough 

dhai  wuz  au-p  tie, 

w)mt  they  were  up  to  {i.e.  in- 

tending to  do). 

FtTLL  CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB 


iNmoATTVE  Mood, 
Present  Bahitual. 


Tbaks. 

JJIrm.       Aay  da  zing,  aay  zingz, 
Emphatie.     „    due-  itiog, 
Negative.      „    doa'fin  zing, 
Ntg.Emp.     „    diie  nau-t  zing, 
Interrog.     Bu  aay  zing, 
Neg.  Int.    Doan  Ses  zing, 
Suative.      Di^e  aay  nau't  zing, 
I>i*ituuive.  Doa-n  aay  nau-t  zing 
Pmenl  Actual. 

Tbakb.  and  IxTBASa. 

AJir.      Aay  bfe  zing-^eo. 
Emph.      „    bco'  u-ziiig'^en, 
Neg.         ,,    bao-Qn  zing'fen, 
N.Em.     ,,    hae-ilnt  u-zing-een, 


IVTRAHS. 

Aay  du  zing'^e  or  aay  zing- as. 

„    due-  zing -fie. 

„    doa'un  zing'^e. 

,,    due  naU't  ziug-Se. 
Dil  aay  zingfe 
l)oa-n  ees  zing-5e. 
Dile  aay  nau-t  zing-?e. 
Doa'D  aay  nau't  zing'Ee. 
Imperfect. 
Tban9.  and  Intbjmb. 
Aay  wuz  u-;!ingSen, 

,,    wau-z  u-zing-^en. 

,,    waud-n  u-Bing'geo. 

,,    wuz  nau  t  u-9iing'£eD. 


'  Compnre  A^.  tal  ntd,  vbence  our  atu,  all,  ai ,-  nod  G 
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Ini0r.    Bee  aay  zing'Sen,  Wuz  aay  ring'Sea. 

JV.  Int.  Bae-iin  aay  zing'^en.  Waud-n-^es  nng*£eii. 

Suasive.  Bee  aay  naa't  u-zing'^en,  Waz  aay  nau't  u-2iiig*tai. 

Diuua.  Baeriiii-^esiian't  u-zing'Sen  Waud-n  aay  naa*t  u-nng-taiL 

Past  Oeneral. 


Affir. 

Emph, 

Neg. 

N.Em. 

Inter. 


>9 
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Tkaics. 
Aay  zing{d/ 
daed'  zing, 
daed-n  zing, 
dued  nau*t  zing, 
Daed  aay  zing, 
JV.  Int.  Daed-n  ^es  zing, 
Suasive,  Daed  aay  nau*t  zing, 
DUsua,  Daod-n  aay  nau't  zing, 

Fast  Hahitual. 

Tbans. 
Affir.      Aay  yie'z 
Emph,      „    daed  yilie'z 
«T-  ( yuez  nau't 

^^^'         "  (  daed-n  yucz 
N.Em.    „     nuv'ur  daed-n  yiic'z    ^tii  zing. 
Inter.     Daed  aay  {or  des)  yue'z 
N.  Int.  Daed-n  aay  {or  (fes)  yue'z 
Suasive.  Daed  aay  yilie'z  nau't 
Dissita.  Daed-n  aay  (J&es)  yike'z  nau't 

Fer/ect  Indefinite 


IXTBAHI. 

Aay  zing'ud,  dud  lin^Ce. 

daed'  zing*^. 

daed-n  zing*^. 

daed  nau't  zing-^e. 
Daed  aay  zing*Se. 
Daed-n-ies  zing*Se. 
Daed  aay  nau't  zing*Se. 
Daed-n  aay  nau't  zing*£e. 


tiising-^. 


Affir. 


TuASfS. 


►  u-zing(d.* 


Aay-v 

^'^P^'  I  A^y  jB^'Y 

Neg.       Abj  aa-nt 

N.  Em.  Aay  aa*n  nau't 

Inter.     TJv  aay 

N.  Int.  Aa-n  aay  {or  aa-n  ^es) 

Suasive.  TJv  aay  nau't 

Dissua.  Aa'n  aay  {or  ees)  nau't 

Perfect  Definite. 

T&AN8.  AND   InTBAKB. 

Affir.     Aay  bun 
Emph.    Aay  yaa'v  u-bun 
Neg.       Aay  aa*n  u-bun 
N.  Em.  Aay  aa*n  nau't  u-biin 

7^«/Ar  i  ^^  ^y  ^^^ 

inter,   |  ^a-v-ces  bun 
N.  Int.  Aa'n  aay  {or  aa'n  ees)  biin 
Suasive.  Uv  aay  nau't  bun 
Dissua,  Aa'n  aay  {or  ees)  nau't  bun 

*  The  (d  pronounced  before  a  vowel ;  see  anti,  p.  19. 


iNTRAira. 


u-zing-ud. 


►  zing-^cn  or  u-zing'2en. 


FULi  ooxmoiTioN  OP  THB  VBBB  "to  amo/' 
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Pluperfed  IniejmiU. 

Taurs. 


Afr,    AajS 

JTy.      Aay  ad-n 

J^  .^ii.  Aaj  ad-n  naa*t 

Mr.    Ud  aaj 

N,  A/.  Ad-n  aay  (or  ^) 

Aumv.  Ud  aaj  nan't 

IhiiikL  Ad-n  aay  (or  See)  naa-t 


►a-zing(d. 


Tluperffot  Definite. 

Traitb.  aud  nmuKS. 

i/^.   Aay-d  n-bun 

i^lk  Aaj  ad*  u-btin 

^if.    Aaj  ad-n  u-bun 

•K  h.  Aaj  nuY-ur  ad-n  n-bun 

htr.    TJd  aay  bun 

J^M,  Ad-n  aay  (or  ^es)  bdn 

Sum,  Ud  aay  nau't  bun 

-ffiwi.  Ad-n  aay  (or  £es)  nan't  biin^ 


►zing'^en. 


Simple  Future* 

T&AN8. 


Dhmi 


Aal 

Aay  wul* 
Aay  oa*n 
Aay  oa'nt  nau*t 
Wul-nr» 
Oa*n-ur 
Wul  ur  n«et 
Oa-n  ur  nan-t 


►  zing. 


Future  of  Design. 

T&AK8. 


Aay-v  n-gant 
Aay  aa*v  u-gant 
Aay  aa-n  n-gant 
Aay  aa'n  nan't  n-gant 

iUv  Sea  n-gaut 
Bee  aay 

iAa*n  aay  u-gant 
Bae-un  aay  (iSes) 
Uv  aay  nan^  n-gaut 
Bee  aay  nau't 
Aa'n  aay  (^es)  nan't  u-gant 
( Bae'dn  Ses  nau't 


Ihtbaks. 


n-zing*nd. 


Iktbans. 


zing'^. 


Intrans. 


►TUT  til  zing.       vnr  tii  zing'Se. 


1  First  penonnot  used  with  irtZT  interrogfitiTely. 
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Fittwre  Proximate. 

T&AXS. 


] 


Affir,      Aay  bee 

Emph,    Aaj  bee* 

Nfg.       Aay  bae'dxi 

N,  Em,  Aay  bae'un  nau't     1  gwai'n  vur  til  zing. 

Inter.     Bee  aay  ' 

N.  Int.  Bae'iia  ees 

Suative,  Bee  aay  naa't 

Distua.  Bae'un  ees  naa*t 


gwaiii  Tor  til 
nng-fe. 


Future  of  Obligation. 

Traks. 


Affir. 
Emph. 
Neg. 
N.  Em. 
Inter, 

N.  Int. 
Suasive. 

Disiua. 


Aay  Bhl 
Aay  shaa'l 
Aay  shaa'ii 
Aay  shaa'n  nau't 
Shl-ur,  shl-aay 
Shaa'l  aay,  shaa'l  ^es  ' 
Shaa-n-ur,  shaa'n  aay 

IShl-ur  nau't 
Shl-aay  nau't 
{Shaa'n-ur  nau't 
Shaan  aay  nau't 


}  zing. 


zing*te. 


Future  Perfects  {see  Conjugation  of  Shall). 

Aa'y  shl  u  zing(d,         Aay  shl  u  bun'  zing'Sen,  etc.,  etc. 
Aa'y  shl-y  u-zing'd,     Aay  shl-v  u-bun  zing'^en  or  n-zing-fen. 

SuBJTTXcrrivE  Mood  op  Purpose. 

Present  and  Past.  Perfect  and  Pluperfect, 

Affir.  (Dhut)  u  mud  zing,  -zing-ee.  (Dhut)  aay  mud  u-zing(d,  -ud. 
Neg.    (Dhut)  umud-n zing, -zing-ee.  (Dhut)  u  mud-n  n-zing(d,  -ud. 

(^See  Conjugation  of  May,  p.  69). 

Subjunctive  op  Supposition. 

Present. 

Trans.  Intrans. 

Affir.      (Neef)  aay  dCi  zing.  -zing-^e. 

,,          zingz.  zing'us. 

Emph.             „          due-  zing.  -zingi!e. 

Xfig,                ,,          doa-un  zing.  -zing-^e. 

N.  Em.          „         doa-un  nau  t  zing,  -zing-eo. 


1  Shna-l  f^fs?  rather  implies  asking  permission  or  advice.  Shaa*l  aau  f  aaVii  lw«tf. 
to  wlifthor  it  is  cert^iiii  that  "  I  Hhall."  and  also  "  Do  vou  wish  or  Viiv\n^\J^^ 
«  The  u  here,  as  remarked  previous^  (see  note,  p.  60).  is  not  the  partiS^ri.l 
prefix,  but  have.    When  the  v  in  have  »  sounded,  the  prefix  U  neter  dropp^ 


as  to 
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Fast. 

« 

Affir,      Neef  aay  zing(d.* 

-zing'ud. 

,y         dud  zing. 

-zing'Se. 

Mnph,           ,,         daed'  zing. 

» 

Neg.             „         dacd-n  zing. 

99 

N,  Em.        ,y         daed-n  nau't 

;  zing. 

»» 

SuBJuircnvE  CoNDmoNA.L. 

Trans.  Intbanb. 

Affir,     Aay  slid,'  ee  wud  (or  ee-d)  zing  zing'ee. 

Emph,    Aay  sh^o'd,  ee  wud*, 

iVtf^.       Aay  sb^-n,  ee  w^-n  (or  ^od-n), 

N.  Em.  Aay  sh^od-n  nau't,  ee  w4od-n  nau't, 

Perfect. 

Affir.     Aay-shd,  ee  wud  {fir  ee-d),  u  zing(d        u  zing'ud. 

Emph.    Aay  sh^'d,  ee  wud*, 

Neg.       Aay  sh^-n,  ee  w^od-n  (or  eod-n), 

JV]  ^m.  Aay  sh^od-n  nau't,  ee  wud-n  nau't 


99  19 

»9  99 


99  99 

»  9> 
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Tmpktiative. 

T&AKB.  ImT&ANB. 

Affir.      Zing !  Zing'ee. 

Emph.    Dhee  muus*  zing,  Dhee  muus*  zing'ee. 

Neg.       Doa'un  zing,  Doa'un  zing'ee. 

jt^ -p    (  Doa* un  (or)  dile'naut  zing,  ~ 

'( Dhee  muus-n  zing, 

Suasive.  Di\e'  ^e  zing,  Due*  ^e  zing'ee. 

DisstM.  Doa'n  ^e  zing,  Doa'n  ^e  zing'ee. 


Doa'dn  {or)  dille'  naut  zing'ee. 
Dhee  muus-n  zing'ee. 


Infinitive. 

Pr$$.  Act.  Tu  zing,  Tu  zing'ee. 

Pre9.  Hah.  Tu  bee  zing-^en,  Tu  bee  zing'^en  {or)  u-zing'^en. 

p-  I-  ,  -  (  Tue  u-zing(d,  Tiie  u  zing-ud. 

ij.inaej.  |  ,j,^^^^  u-zing-(d,  TiJie-v  u-zing-ud. 

!T^Q  u  bun  zing'^en,    \ 
T-u  bun  zing'een,        >  or  u-zing'£en.    (Same  as  Trans.) 
Tiie-v  u-bun  zing-^en. ) 
Fut.  Act.  Tu  bee  gwai'n  vur  zing,     Tu  bee  u-gwaa-yn  vur  zing-^e. 
Fut.Prox.  Tu  be  u-gwai-n  vur  tu 

bee  u-ziug'^en,  (Same  as  Trans.) 

^  Neef  aay  sing  dhu  tawng  questions  the  statement  that  I  tang  the  »ong  ;  neef 
aay  daed  zing  pate  the  hypothesis  If  I  tihould  ting^  If  I' were  to  eing,  which  is  also 
expressed  Netf  aay  iout  vur  iti  ting. 

'  Should  with  1st,  would  with  2nd  and  3rd  persons. 
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Participles. 

Present,  Zing'^en  (or)  u-zing'Seiiy  (Same  as  Trans.) 

Pa%L      U-zing-(d,  U-zing*ud. 

Future,  Gwai-n  (or)  gwaa*yn  vur  Gwai'n     (or)     gwaa'yn    tiip 

zingy  zing'Se. 

OEEuin). 
Zing'^n,  (Same  as  Trans.) 

As  has  been  already  mentioned  (see  p.  62)  for  ocean  both 
in  conjunction  with  to  and  alone,  when  governing  the  infini- 
tive; on  the  whole,  I  should  say  that  in  the  hill  coontiy, 
towards  Exmoor,  for  is  ofikener  used  without  the  asQal 
governing  preposition  than  with  it,  while  in  the  vale  dis- 
trict it  is  just  the  opposite.  TTur  tcaud-n  ae'&bl  vur  dite'^t^ 
"She  was  not  able  (for)  to  do  it"  (Hill).  A  father  said  inmy 
hearing  to  a  lazy  son,  Wut/a-n  goo'  vur  tu  zee'  vur  tu  truy  vur 
tu  saa'r  aau'mfien  ?  "Why  dost  not  go  (for)  to  see  (for)  to  tiy 
(for)  to  earn  something?"  (Yale).  Again,  the  simple  present 
infinitive  is  constantly  used  for  the  gerund,  as :  Dhai  bee  goo 
tu  pluw^  "  They  are  gone  to  plough,"  i.e.  ploughing,  not  to 
plough  the  ground.  Ee  wuz  tu  icuurk  haun  aay  kawm,  **  He 
was  to  work  (i.e.  tcorking)  when  I  came." 

The  gerund  in  /-o  is  constantly  used  to  express  the  aot  of 
undertaking  the  work  or  action  signified  by  the  verb,  as: 
Mae'&sn  Uurchuta-v  u-teokt  dhu  aetrz  tu  bee'&ldien,  "Mason 
Bichards  has  taken  the  house  to  building"  i.e.  the  contract  to 
build.  Jan  Uurd  tiok  muy  graa'8  tu  hmt'ien,  "  John  Red 
(very  common  name)  took  my  grass  to  cutting."  £e  tiok  ut 
tu  diie'ien^  "  He  undertook  it."  To  take  to  doing  has  also  the 
particular  meaning  (implied  by  context  or  intonation)  of 
scolding.     See  specimen  "  Lord  Popham." 

The  perfect  participle  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the 
present,  as  Ee  louz  u  kan'pickul  lai'p  aws,  "  He  was  a  capital 
leapt  horse,"  i,c.  leaping  horse.  The  phrase  good  leapt  harwe 
is  the  regular  description  of  a  hunter;  I  have  frequently 
seen  it  in  local  advertisements  of  horses  for  sale.  Also  a 
"  good  goer  "  ia  U  geo'd  staa'pt  aws,  "  A  good  stept  horse," 
i.e,  stepping.  Compare  "A  plain  spoken  man,"  "A  well  read 
man,"  etc. 
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To  a  stranger  mueh  confusion  would  seem  to  exist  as  to 
ownership,  in  the  use  of  tho  verb  belong.  A  man  said  to 
me.  Bee  I/He  dhii  JUrlmun  dhtit  hie!aifngz  tu  dhu»  yuur 
bee'iildlenf  "Are  you  the  gentleman  that  belongs  to  this 
here  building?"  In  a  fair,  the  general  mode  of  inquiry  as 
to  ownership  is — Du  yile  bielaWng  la  dliai's  t/niir  atee'Cirs? 
"Do  you  belong  to  these  here  steers?"  He'  dii  bielawng  tu 
dhee-Os  aifs  ?  "  Who  belongs  to  this  horse  P  " 

THE  PASSIVE  VOICE. 

The  formation  of  passives  is  simple,  and  may  be  easily 

understood  by  reference  to  tho  examples  under  the  anxiliary 
verbs.  The  use  of  the  passive  is  comparatively  rare,  and 
to  give  a  passive  form  to  sentences  which  are  at  all  involved 
in  their  construction  or  meaning,  it  la  often  necessary  to  go  a 
long  way  round,  as  in  tho  case  of  the  complex  relatives,  in 
order  to  convey  the  idea.  In  such  a  phrase  as  the  dinner  is 
being  cooked,  although  we  might  say  dhu  dun-ur-s  u-draaa'ien, 
the  precise  idea  would  not  be  conveyed.  To  do  this  we 
must  return  to  the  simple  active :  Bhat  bee  u-drnas'ien  u 
dhit  dun-iir.  To  express  that  the  cooking  is  just  now  com- 
plete, we  should  say,  Dhii  diin'iir-z  ti-fan'eegh  draaa-fen,  or 
Dhai-v  u-fu}vii?ek  u-draas'een  ti  dhit  dutrui:  For  "  It  is  said 
that  we  shall  have  war,"  we  should  say,  D/iai  du  sai  aew  dhut 
vee  bee  u-gmtayn  vur  t-ae'ti  tcawHr. 

ADVEEB3. 
Adverbs  of  manner  are  usually  formed  as  in  ordinary 
English,  except  that,  instead  of  /y,  we  generally  sound  the  full 
syllable  lui/i;  This  is  sometimes  attached  to  the  word  to  which 
it  belongs,  at  others  separated  and  placed  after  the  verb, 
thus :  £e  du  zing-ie  iaetcd-  Ittyk,  "  He  sings  loudly."  D/iai-v 
«  puurdfe  nee-&r  u-dite-d  Inyk,  "  They  have  pretty  nearly 
done."  JTitr  kn  git  driie-  ut  aisee  Imjk,  or  Uur  kn  aizde  git 
drue' nl  luijk,  "She  can  easilyfinish  it,"  Dhaat-s rimree  mud 
u-dite-d  tiigk,  "That's  very  well  done."  Uur  witifkih  tcuul 
layk,  "She  wallcs  well."     In  these  last  examples  we  have 
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the  luyk  even  after  well^  it^f  an  adverb.  Doabtleas  oor 
fondness  for  simile  has  tended  to  the  preservation  of  tlie 
adverbial  ^ike^  and  we  have,  consequently,  a  number  of 
conventional  similes  taking  the  place  of  the  Buperlative 
adverb.  Ee  imrn  Ug  u  lawng  duug^  ''He  ran  like  a  grey- 
hound," ue,  very  quickly.  Aay  icuurka  lig  u  au's,  **  I  woik 
like  a  horse." 

Adverbs  are  compared  in  the  same  way  as  adjeotiyefly  by 
inserting  the  distinctive  terminations  ur  and  ie^  before  hijfi. 
More  and  most  arc  not  used  as  forms  of  comparison  of  ad« 
verbs,  even  when  the  word  is  polysyllabic;  but  they  are 
frequently  used  as  intensitives  along  with  the  regular  com- 
parisons, thus :  Aag  zum  ee  dn  wuurk  dhu  nwo^^es  awrdurU-H^ 
luyk  UP  un'ie  mae'tin  any  noa'us,  "  I  consider  he  works  the 
most  orderlicst  like  of  any  man  I  know."  The  same  role  of 
adding  the  luyk  applies  to  adjectives  in  ly,  when  used  ad- 
verbially, as:  Dkai  chik'^en  du  liok  luyvMe  luyk,  "Those 
chickens  look  livelily."  Dhai  zaed  ee'm  uur  icuz  luufrUe 
U'draas'  luyk,  "  They  said  how  that  she  was  lovelily  dressed." 

The  termination  wavz  is  used  to  change  some  nouns  and 
adjectives  into  adverbs,  as  zuydimvz  (sideways),  vrau'ngicai'% 
(wrongways),  vruyticai'z  (rightways),  etc. 

Faa'rshien,  ''fashion,"  added  to  nouns  or  adjectives,  giyes 
them  an  adverbial  force,  thus  brawddes  faa'rsMen  is  "tri- 
angularly." U oa'l yoa'  u-drans't awp  laa'tn faa'rsMen,  "An 
old  ewe  dressed  up  like  a  lamb,"  is  the  usual  description 
of  a  Lidy  in  too  youthful  attire.  So  skite'/aa'rsh^en  means 
**  diagonally, "  sliinfaa'nhicn,  "  slantingly, "  trerfaa'rsMen, 
"  tree-like." 

Also  is  frequently  expressed  by  un  awL  Thus  —  M^ain 
un  btcuuyz  un  awl,^  "Men  and  boys  also."  Aay  zaed  %oa 
the  un  un  awl,  "  I  said  so  to  him,  also,"  i,e,  moreover. 
A  well-known  old  song  has  the  chorus  refrain  ending  in 
Un  poo'ur  oa'l  nung'kl  Tawm  Kauh'lee  un  awl,  "And  poor 
old  uncle  Tom  Cobley  and  all."    Besides  these  may  be  noted-^ 

*  Tliis  U  widj'ly  diffused  in  the  English  dialocts.  In  Scotland  also  «iV 
(un-ftfi-)  is  the  ordinary  oquivalent  of  <?/«o,  **  Xichol  an'  Alick  an'  a'." — Id, 


AnvEitus  iiF  deghee. 
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aatroJ'l  (astride) 

au'l  uluu-ng     (»t  full  length) 
un  ee'n  foa  end) 

aup-iD  oe-n      (up  on  end,  i.e. 

upright) 
aup-m  (iaewn  (topsy  turvy) 
bCeluyk  (probaWy) 


taa'p-m  taa-yill  (top  on  tail.  i.e. 
upside  do  ten) 

biiak-D  ToaT  (back  in  front) 

L-cn  un  oewt  (inside  out) 

pma'pa  (perhaps) 

m^e-aa'p  (mayhap) 

uuIb  (else,  otherwise). 


Ailrerbs  of  Di'gree  arc  also  generally  formed  with  luyk, 
even  wlicn  there  ia  no  termination  in  hj  in  tlie  corresponding 
English  word ;  as  after,  rather,  pretty  much,  all,  quite,  a!ino»t, 
tcnj,  very  much,  very  iivll,  too,  too  much.  The  aame  applies  to 
all  the  words  such  as  awful,  mortal,  terrible,  etc.,  which  form 
the  superlative  absolute  of  adjectives, 

Wus  macOslur  een  u  yee-&t  luyk  f  Wiitil  aay  zumd  u 
iratt'3  rae'tidhur  luyk.  "Was  master  in  a  heat  {i.e.  angry)? 
"Well!  I  fancied  he  was  rather/y,"  Xfur-a  u  tmys  ytiuny 
uum-uit,  itun'ie  aay  zum  uur  du  taifkie  puiinlfe  imiuch  luyk, 
"She  18  a  nice  young  woman,  only  I  seem  (fancy)  she  talks 
pretty  muchly."  Ecs!  ec-v  u-dik-n  awl  luyk,  "Yea!  he  haa 
dyked  (^(cch.  used  in  hedging)  it  aHly."  Voa'r  iin'iebnu'die 
k&ott  kaifm  flic  urn,  dh-aewns-d  u-ton'fird-n  aul  tu  pecsez 
tnaas  luyk,  "  Sefore  one  could  get  to  them,  the  hounds  had 
torn  him  (the  fox)  all  to  pieces  almost/y."  Dhikie  rik-s  u-puut 
aup  ftturee  ictiul  luyk,  "  That  rick  ia  put  up  very  well-/y." 
Poo'&r  oal  soirlf  uur  ka/i'ii  yuur  tuurfe  muuch  luyk,  "Poor 
old  aoiU  1  she  cannot  hear  very  muchly."  Aa'l  gecie  maun 
He-  luyk,  "1  will  give  you  one,  too-/y."  £z  ur  u  g&odfuul'ur 
tu  ufuurk  ?  Wiiitl!  dhai  vrak-nz  aew.u  us-  mitir^e  luyk,  "Is 
he  a  good  fellow  to  work  ?  "Well !  they  reckon  that  he  is, 
very."  Muuch  ofien  means  strange,  remarkable,  as:  Tez  muuch 
y&e  ad-n  u-miet-n,  "  It  ia  strange  you  did  n&t  meet  him." 
Twus  muuch  dhai  kiod'U  tuyn  tm,  "  It  was  strange  they  could 
not  find  it." 

In  comparing,  as  is  not  used  both  before  and  after  the 

adjective.      We  always  say,  like  our  German  cousins,   Su 

gree'n-z  «  lit-,  "So  green  as  a  leek."'      This  form  is  con- 

'  Compure  ShakBp.  Kidiard  III.  ii-  1.  83,  "Look  I  w  pale  at  Iha  rertf" 
Bomea  md  Juliet,  i.  1.  UO,  "  All  w  soon  ai,"  etc.,  etc.  Tho  Ap'-  ^bs  ititd  arfn 
Had,  or  (tnmfthcniid,  ml  nal  )nCn  nail.  This  diftl^ct  retains  the  originttl  form 
of  tlie  Wat  eoioti  in  the  first  n,  though  in  conunon  nith  the  other  niodiini 
forma  of  spMch  it  hv  Gutiiticul«l  tri  fnr  h  in  tha  necood  cIruso. — M, 
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Btantly  strengthened  by  a// =  altogether,  quite.  ZTur-u  au'I 
8H  bae'ud'Z  ec,  " IShe  is  quite  as  bad  as  he"  Dhik'S  au'l  Mr 
gho'd'Z  tuudh'ur,  "That  one  is  quite  as  good  as  the  other." 
Toa'jur  biota  bee  awl  s-aev^e-z  muyn,  "  Your  boots  are  quite 
as  heavy  as  mine." 

The  "so"  of  degree  of  received  English  is  dhaat  (or 
sometimes  dhaat  dhae'&r)  with  us,  as  in  so  many  other  of  the 
English  dialects.  Aay  icuz  u-tiok  dhaat  bae'&dy  Aay  newt  fkl 
tu  duy,  "  I  was  taken  so  ill,  I  was  almost  dying "  (lit.  fit 
to  die).  Ee  truz  dhaat  dJiae^Hr  kau'ntrie  kiod-n  die  noa'trt 
tcai  tiHy  "  He  was  so  contrary  (obstinately  perverse)  I  could 
do  nothing  with  him."  Tez  dhaa't  un  naa'  mustae'Hk,  "  It 
is  so  and  no  mistake." 

"Why"  is  frequently  analyzed  into  tcawt  .  .  raur,  as: 
WaiC'd'He  due  dhaa't  tawr  ?  ""Why  do  you  do  that  P"  Aaif 
kaa'n  tunl  tcawt  ie  ducd  ut  vawr,  "I  cannot  say  why  you  did 
it."  Dhaat's  icawt  ee  zoa'ld-n  vawr,  "  That  is  why  he  sold 
him."  Again,  icut/  ?  irut/'uvnr  ?  aeiruc'ur  ?  are  seldom  used 
except  interrogatively,  thus  :  Wuy-s  buyd  dhae'Ar  gyaa'pien  f 
"  Why  dost  stay  there  gaping  ? "  Wity  daed'  ie  uur'ie 
puur  zuhI?  "Why  did  you  hurry  yourself?"  Wuy*ip'ur 
dned  ur  trus-n ?  "Why  ever  did  he  trust  him?"  Aeur^irur 
kaum  (e  tur  tu  laws  yur  ang'kichur?  "However  came  you  to 
lose  your  handkerchief?" 

Adverbs  of  Place  are  trae'&r'Craum  (whence),  dhae'tlr-vraum 
(thenccj,  yuur-rraum  (hence),  tcuur  tue  (whither),  t/iac&r  tie, 
(thither),  yuur-huy  (here  about s),  thacur-buy  (thereabouts)^ 
aedh'ur  (hither),  yaen  dhacfir  (yonder).  Dhee  mini  yaen-dhae'^r^ 
un  bring  aedh'ur  dhu  faa'klin  dhae'Ar-rraum,  "Thee  run  yonder, 
and  bring  hither  the  harness  thence."  Dhai  du  lee'v  tiotrf 
ruur^e  rawr  dhae'dr-rraum,  "  They  live  not  very  far  thexe- 
from,"  uc.  thence.  Tacd-n  beo  dree  guun  shaut  yuur^vraum, 
"It  is  not  above  three  gun-shots  herefrom,"  t.^.  henoe. 
Nccf  taed-n  dhac'iir,  tez  dhac'iir-buy,  "If  it  is  not  there,  it 
is  close  thereabouts."  Tiniz  jis  yuurbvy  ee'm  dhai  tuum 
oa'vur,  "  It  was  close  by  here  that  they  turned  over/*  i,e, 
upset.  TFuur  bee  gwaa'yn  tue  su  raws  ?  "  Whither  are  you 
going  so  fast  ?  "     Wae'Hr  d-de  git  dhik'^e  soa'Urt  u  blua'k  geeru 
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'  rraum  ?  "  Where  did  you  (or  do  you)  get  that  sort  of  black 
geese  from  ?  " 

Another  very  common  adverb  of  place  is  oa'm  or  aum, 
"  homo,"  signifying  cicse,  quite,  quite  a»  far  as.  It  ia  used 
with  variouB  prepositions  both  before  and  after  it,  as :  £e  clu 
lee-p  oa'rn  biczui/d  u  inee,  "He  lives  close  beside  ma"  Kas-n 
see'  un?  dlme'Hr  lia  oa'm  biezuy'd  u  dkee,  "Canst  not  see  itP 
there  (it)  is  close  beside  thee."  Ilaun  ie  htirm  lu  dhu  taay 
«  dh-ee'Ht  dhu  gee'&ts  oa'm  buy  pun  yur  rai't  an,  "When  you 
cotue  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  gate  is  close  by  on  your  right 
hand."  Dhu  wawdr  mis  aup  oa-tn  la  mee  rau-rk,  "  The  water 
was  so  deep  as  to  come  quite  up  to  my  fork."  Draiv  cp'h 
dltee'&z  itce-Urt,  ec'n  oa'm  (u  dhit  nak'  o<t  un,  "Drive  in  this 
large  nail  in  home  to  its  neck."  Dftu  buul-tcka-v  it-batt'rk 
dhu  yuimg  treez  aup  oa'm  tit  dim  tieiiz'h  oa-m,  "The  cattle 
have  barked  the  young  trees  quite  up  to  their  twizzlea,"  i.e. 
to  where  the  branches  grow  out  from  the  stem.  Dhu  nat'-p 
tcai'nt  ee-n  oa'm  lu  dhu  aa-foaun,  "  The  knife  went  in  home  to 
its  haft."  Aaw'&r  aewz  uz  aum'  tie  dhu  chuiirch,  "Our  house 
is  close  by  the  church."  Thta  latter  form  is  pronounced  shorter 
as  an  adverb  than  aum,  the  noun  "home,"  while  oa'm,  both 
noun  and  adverb,  is  much  longer  than  oa-m  (of  them). 

"  Away "  is  used  in  this  dialect  to  express  distance,  as : 
U'c'ur  an  vaa'r  tucaa-y,  "  Ever  so  far  away."  It  is  used  fre- 
quently where  "off"  would  be  heard  in  received  English: 
uurnd  uicai'  is  vernacular  for  "  absconded."  I  heard  a  woman 
Bay,  Mtiy  mae-Uit-a  uurnd  uicai',  that  is,  "My  husband  has 
absconded  and  left  me  "  (become  a  run-aicay  in  short). 

Adverbs  of  Time  are  tu-d/ii  (to-day),  dai-mawmien  (this 
morning,  lit.  to-day  morning)  tu  nai't  (to-night),  tu  Doarnha 
(this  forenoon),  l-aa'dniion  (this  afternoon),  nai'tuyms  (night- 
times =  evenings  after  working  hours),  matfrnientuymz 
(mornings,  i.e.  before  going  to  work),  tii-mnin-&  (to-morrow),  tu 
f/uur  or  die  r/uur  (this  year)  as  in  Early  English,  'mbaay, 
'mbaay  nai't  (by-and-hye,  by-and-bye  in  the  evening),  bie-naew 
(just  now,  i.e.  a  short  time  ago),  maa'ru  mawrnfen  (to-morrow 
morning),  laa'a  nai't,  nuw,  eet  (yet),  naut  eet  (not  yet),  iirad'^e 
(already),  sins  (since),  sio'n  (soon),  irai'n  or  Aaun  (when). 
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Dhain,  dhan,  are  not  used  as  adrerbe  of  tii 
sense  of  imnwdiatelii  afterward,  as :  '*  I  went  home  and 
I  went  to  bed,"  but  ibey  are  oAea  heard  as  ilhitive  pari 
like  French  donr.  Haun  yue  kaifum  tu  dhu  itjmypau-t, 
rofim  pun  yuvr  rai'l  an',  "  When  yon  come  to  the  din 
post,  turn  to  the  right."  This  last  has  often  been  eaid  t 
£ee  sfioa'iir  j/ue  aa-n  u-maf&d-n  urad-fe,  sins  us  tnmt'n 
"To  be  sure  j'ou  bare  not  alivady  mode  it,  since  thia  i 
ing !  "  Ee  aa'n  u-hun  unre-Hs  dhu  plaf&a  sinz  dai-mavt 
roa'r  l/rtik'SHS,  "  He  has  not  been  here  {/ii.  aneost  the  j 
since  this  morning  before  breakfast."  This  last  vai 
answer  given  me  to  an  inquiry  for  on  absent  labourer. 

To  these  should  be  added,  "  iy  i/ic  time  that,"  expreuN 
tee-6l  (compare  the  Northern  ichile),  as:  Tee'Uldhik-a  a-dbi 
bee ttiymvur  Uief  icuurk/'hf  X)i&%\mG  that  (article)  is  fiiu 
it  will  be  time  to  leare  work."  Tee'til  im-iebau-dSi 
ravtud  au'p  d/iik,  Hod  maek  u  niif  icdn,  "By  the  time 
one  baa  repaired  that  (gate)  one  could  make  a  new  { 
Ee'  ul  bee  riKl'ie  tee-ul  yiie  du  kawm,  "He  (tbe  article) 
be  ready  by  the  time  that  you  arrive."  Also  uun-dur  i 
tcai  dhu  sae-Hm,  both  signifying  "at  the  same  time,"  bat 
with  much  exactness  under  differing  c  ire  urns  ton  cea. 
first  implies  the  performance  of  two  acts  at  one  time,  i 
milking  one  journey,  as :  Hnun  £e  gios  dactm  baeict  dhu  di 
kaa'r  u  euyt  lawng  icai'  ie,  ee'its  mud  kititl  mip  dhu  mauh 
uun-dur  waun,  "  When  you  go  down  to  see  the  cattle,  ca 
scythe  with  you,  so  that  you  may  cut  the  tufts  (of  gnu 
the  same  time,  or  at  one  journey."  The  second  in 
something  instantaneous,  as  in  the  specimen  "  Nan  Scot! 
99,  where  the  thunder  is  described  as  following  the  lighl 
like  the  report  of  a  camion,  at  the  same  instant  as  the  i 
Aay  seed-n  a/up  raewn  dhu  kawndut;  an  wai  dhu  aae-Att 
daaps  racimt  twid/fiir  tcai,  un  xoa  aay  jis  meet  wai  Mae' 
Jin'/mun,  "  I  saw  him  slip  round  the  corner,  and  at  the 
moment  I  ran  quickly  round  the  other  way,  and  so  I  ju> 
with  '  Mr.  Gentleman.'  " 

An  interesting  form  is  dhoa  (then),'  as:   Wat'tts  sn 
'  Ag».  Bb,  Old  Souiihern  Eng.  ^o,  the,  tbe  proper  ad 
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'When  didst  see  himP"  Aay  zeril-n  dhoa',  neet  vai-r  min-iett 
avoaT  ul  aa'pl,  "  I  saw  him  then,  not  five  minutea  before 
it  happened."  Aa^  toa'ld-n  oa  tit  dhoa-,  jkt  ee'ns  ee  km  ee'n, 
"I  told  him  then,  just  when  he  was  coming  in."  D/wa 
&1bo  implies  "just  now,"  i.e.  a  short  time  since.  Wai'n 
teaus  ut?  dhoa,  neet  tue  miifiets  ugatftt,  "When  waa  it? 
juflt  now,  not  two  minutes  ago." 

The  Kegative  forma  are  made  by  prefixing  iwn,  as  before 
shown  (see  Adjectives),  and  by  adding  -n  to  verba,  thus  :  Ee 
ad-n  nuudh'ur  nai-F,  "  He  had  not  any  knifo  at  all."  Witd-n 
ie  ijeo'f  "Would  you  not  go?"  The  usual  emphatic  negative 
isfmu'f.  Wits  dheedhae' fir?  Aaywuznau't,  "Wast  thou  there? 
I  waa  not."  Neet  (not)  is  also  common  ;  Dh'tr  iid-n  neet  ziks 
U'laef,  "There  are  not  six  left."  Neet  also  does  duty  for 
"nor  yet."  Aaij  keod-n  ci^'ii  ntmdh'ttr  bnurd  neet  niiiu/h'iir 
rah'iit  pun  aifl  dhti  faa'rm,  "  I  could  not  find  (never)  a  bird 
nor  yet  (never)  a  rabbit  on  all  the  farm."  Niutt  and  naivt 
are  also  frequently  heard,  and  are  semi-eraphatic — Ee  waiid-n 
uuriud,  nant  leatm-beet,  "He  was  not  hurt,  not  one  bit.  Aay 
icM-n  dite  id,  naa-t  aa-y  !  "  I  would  not  do  it,  not  I !  " 

The  direct  replies  to  questions  are :  Noa-&  (no),  ees  (yes). 
aayee,  s/t  (yes)  (the  latter  sh,  yes,  sounded  by  /nspLration). 
We  have  also  "  ms"  as  a  very  common  form  of  yes. 
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These 

are  as  follows : 

about 

above 

scroBB 
ftfter 

ubaewt,    buwt, 
buewt,  bae  wd. 

bi^o',         uboo", 
uboo". 

ukruas-,  Icmhs. 

aa-rtur,  uadr. 

against 

aloDg 

amid 

ngin-,  ugoe-uns, 

gin,  buy. 
laung,  ulau'ng, 

S. 

m.ns.(l. 

&' """' 

a^n,  viB  more  o!  order 

^.«««,«,d.„/<. 

™ee.    So  in  Chaurer,  at 

"  PaiiimoD  rieht  iko, 
With  holj  herte  .  .  .  ha  ru«e. 

"  Tollo  lu  gom  moral  thing,  that  wo  mow  lem 
With  wit,  and  Ihmtu  wol  *e  gUdlj  lere." 
It  u  inUmitinz  to  Bod  I\q  ntill  Existing  in  the  Olil  West-SaiOD  I^ 
NmtMrn  BogUth  it  riimppeared  eight  Feuturirs  ago.— H. 
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at 

to,  t^Of  u. 

notwithstand- 

before 

voaT,  uvoaT. 

ing 

TOT  an'l  dhaaL 

behind 

b^e-uyn. 

of 

uv,  -▼,  OB,  n. 

beneath 

ecn  uun-dnr. 

off 

oa-f  oa(/iif.  offof). 

beside 

b^czuyd. 

on 

au'n,  pann,  u. 

besides 

zuydz. 

out 

uwt»  aewt. 

between 

twiks. 

over 

oa'Tur. 

beyond 

bSeyaen*. 

round 

raewm 

by 

b(?e,  buy. 

through 

drito. 

down 

dacwn. 

to 

t lie,  to. 

except,  i.e. 

aU 

towards 

tu-wau-rds. 

but 

ee-ntAe,  ee'ntu.' 

under 

uun'dar. 

except 

buut,  sacp. 

underneath 

een  uun'dar. 

for 

vaur,  vur. 

until,  till 

^n. 

from 

vrau-m,  vrum. 

unto 

aun-tUy  aantAe\ 

in 

ee-n. 

up 

au*p,  uup. 

into 

een*tu. 

W  V^tf%V% 

paun 

au-p  pun  taa-p  oa. 

near 

nee- fir,       nuy, 

upou 

unee-fis. 

with 

w5e,  wai. 

without 

udhaewty  dhaewt. 

Whether  the  first  syllable  of  ubaewty  ubio',  or  ukraa'9  ia 
sounded  or  not  depends  much  upon  the  individual  speaker; 
but  nearly  every  one  would  sound  it  distinctly,  when  either 
is  used  adverbially — as  in  awl  ubaewt,  awp  ubio,  rai'i  ukraa*s. 
On  the  other  hand,  most  people  would  say :  Puuf  dhu  %tik 
baewt  dhu  baa'k  oa  ttn,  ''Put  the  stick  about  his  back''  (1.0. 
thrash  him).  Aai/  zee'd-z  ai'd  beo'  dhu  gee'&rdn  toaa%  "I  saw 
his  head  above  tho  garden  wall."  Dhai  km  een  kraa'8  dhu 
mee'Udf  "  They  came  in  across  tho  meadow." 

In  the  sense  of  "against  the  character,"  when  bf/  (see  below) 
is  not  used,  it  is  most  common  to  say  iigiw  or  ugee'Uns, — as 
Dhu poa'Ues  khod^n  zai  noa'Cirt  uguv  un  or  ugecUtis-n,  ''The 
police  could  say  nothing  against  him."  But  on  the  other 
hand,  Any  laef  dhu  ladr  gin  dhu  baa'rn,  "  I  left  the  ladder 
against  the  bam." 

So  also  of  ulawng  or  lawng,  Dhai  icai'nt  lairng  dhu  rawHd^ 
"  They  went  along  the  road."  But  Ee  aa't-n  awl  ulawng,  **Ho 
hit  him  all  along"  {i.e.  at  full  length).  Aag  towld  €e  %oa^ 
awl  ulawng,  "  I  told  you  so,  all  along." 

Yaen  has  scarcely  the  meaning  of  along,  and  still  less  does 

^  Probably  even  to,  liko  jiut  to,  all  to,  guite  to,  etc.  "  They  were  all  drowned 
fcven  to  two  or  three." — M. 
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it  mean  yonder.  Any  zeed-n  gicarn  yaen  iu-teawrds  dhu 
kyUe-urt,  "  1  saw  him  going  forwards  towards  the  court "  (farm 
yard).  Again  in  Brimj  yaen  dhu  iaa'klSen,  "Bring  tho  tackling 
(harness),"  it  implies  either  hither  or  along  mth  you.  It  ib 
both  adverb  and  preposition.  We  can  say  hia'r  yann  as  well 
as  bring  yaen.  Kaa-r  yatti  dhu  tifur'kien  iawng  teat'  ie,  "  Carry 
the  firkin  along  with  you."' 

"  At "  is  almost  invariably  iite  or  i6.  Aay  tvuz  u-litP'fen  t& 
Taanun, "  I  was  living  at  Taunton."  Aa'l  die  ui  u  d&fi'ur  Itiym, 
"  I'll  do  it  at  dinner  time."  Here  the  fu  is  contracted  by  the 
previous  t  (see  note,  p.  27).  In  speaking  of  persona  0/  any 
place  we  always  say  lu,  as  Maestr  Batul  tu  Brad  curd,  "  Mr. 
Bale  to  Bradford,"  Maes'lr  Green  lu  Kaasl,  " Mr.  Green  to 
Castle"  {i.e.  of  the  Castlo  hotel),  Mr.  Brio'ks  hi  shairp,  "Mr. 
Brooks  (0  shop  "  {i.e.  of  the  ahop).  Bhai  wna  au'l  tu  ahit'lz, 
"They  were  all  i'o(i'.e.  playing  at)  skittles."  Again,  we  say  "  to 
bed"  for  "in  bed."  Aay  hiiyd  lu  baid  u  murtntet,  "I  stayed 
in  bed  a  fortnight."  Compare  "  going  to  bed."  Wee  tmts 
awl  ttu'p  t-ee-(tl,  "We  were  all  up  at  the  hill."  "At"  is 
frequently  omitted  altogether;  "at  home"  ia  never  heard. 
Wuy-s-n  bwjd  awm  f  "  Why  dost  thou  not  stay  at  home?" 
U z  dhee  inac'uslur  awm?  "Is  thy  master  (atj  hornet'" 
Again,  ta  does  duty  for  "out  of."  Qoa  tu  Joa-iirz,  "Get 
out  of  doors,"  is  always  said  to  doga.  l)hu,  lan-lawrd  punt 
urn  tu  doirurz,  "  The  hindlord  turned  them  out  of  doors,"  is 
the  regular  expression  attending  such  circumstances;  usually 
the  result  of  too  much  drink. 

"By,"  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  sense,  preserves  the  old 
English  one  of  aijaiivst.  Fin  BU'i-wr  daed-n  yuur  noa'Urt  buy 
an,  "  You  never  heard  anything  against  him "  {i.e.  his 
character).  This  is  a  moat  common  expression  in  daily  use 
by  all.  Compare  "  I  know  nothing  by  myself,"  I.  Corin- 
thians iv.  4. 

>  The  rudital  Men  U  ehaofi  o/plta,  otnatr^ :  Ags.  ieend,  "adv.  yond,  yonder, 
UiiUi«r,  buyond;  prtp.  lJiroug;li,  oter,  u  liir  u,  after,  bvf uail. ' — B^twttlh. 
Coiopm  )««' in  Layjimon :  ■•liusvnde  wide  .  .  .  ^md  {mne  londe,''  he  unt  far 
timrash  ike  Umd.  UcuUh  yont,  youiic,  adt.  and  piep.,  at:  til siimt  =  tao\e  ix  little 
to  oDe  stde,  ht  lim  fimi  the  unii  =  aloog  or  domi  the  ilieet.  All  the  iiutauoea 
gneo  in  the  text  wauld  aUo  be  aaod  in  SuotlBod.  Tbe  root  is  demoiut.  ysn,  Ags. 
inn.   r«n-rfAflrur»iip.  B4ijiiotyo"*r,botthe8c.spn((*n-(,i.e.ovarlhero.— M, 
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Ee'nt&e  and  een'tu  must  not  be  confounded.  I  heard  the 
following  at  Taunton  market :  Wee  gut  uni  au*l  eenriu  dim 
puynz  turaa'klie^  ee'ntiie  baewd  u  dree  ur  vaawur,  **  We  got 
them  all  (the  sheep)  into  the  pens  directly,  except  aboat  three 
or  four."  Dhae'&r  wuz  u  akaor  oa^m,  ee'niu  tie  ur  dree, 
**  There  was  a  score  of  them,  all  but  two  or  three." 

Noa'bau'die  bud  mee  waud-n  u-kawm,  **  Nobody  except  me 
had  arrived."  Awl  oa-m  aaep  aatcur  Wee'&l  wum  tffie'itrd, 
*'A31  of  them  except  our  Will  was  afraid."  8aep  is  often 
used  for  unlees^  as:  8aep  yis  du  zai'n  daewn,  aojf  «JkM*si 
kawm,  **  Unless  you  send  down,  I  shall  not  come."  Ee  cam  di$ 
ut  saep  ee-z  u-foo'iis  tue^  *'  He  will  not  do  it  unless  he  is  obliged." 

Een  uun'dur  and  awp  pun  taap  oa  are  fair  samples  of  oar 
pleonasms.  ''Until"  is  always  gin.  Aay  kaa'n  paarp  ut 
gin  Kuursmua,  "I  cannot  pay  it  until  Christmas."  CKn^ 
also  means  "  by."  Ee'ul  bee  u-diie'd  gin  Zad'urdle^  **  It  will  be 
finished  by  (or  against)  Saturday." 

"  For,"  as  in  ordinary  English,  has  sometimes  the  force  of 
considering  or  taking  into  account.  Very  recently^  on  in- 
quiring of  a  man  as  to  his  sister^s  health,  his  reply  was,  ^u'l 
uur-z  mud'lien  luyk  mir  shee',  btid,  poo'&r  dhing,  ee'-z  u  tuur'ubl 
luyubaeict  fuulur^  "  Oh  I  she  is  middling  like  for  her  (t.0. 
taking  her  circumstances  into  account),  but,  poor  thing,  he 
(her  husband)  is  a  terrible  lie-about  fellow  "  (i.e.  drunken 
and  profligate). 

Again,  to  "  send  for  "  or  "  go  for,"  or  "  send  after,"  implies 
to  "fetch."  Zai'n  daewn  aa'dr-n  turaa'klie,  "Send  down  to 
fetch  him  directly." 

"From,"  when  used  with  a  relative  pronoun,  or  with 
"  where  "  or  "  here,"  is  very  commonly  placed  immediately 
after  the  adverb,  or  else  at  the  end  of  the  sentence ;  while 
"hence"  is  always  expressed  by  yiiur-vranm  (here-from), 
and  "  thence  "  dhae-ur-vraum.  Keep  rai't  roa'r  yuur-traum^ 
gin   ^e  katim   tu   dhu  vaaw'ur  kraws-wai,   "  Keep  right   on 

*  A^.  fftnuj  root  of  ongean^  ongeanex^  whence  agains,  corrupted  agamst.  Thft 
use  of  against  for  time  =  a traiting^  expecting^  tilly  is  commoii  in  Shakspere  :  ••  I*U 
charm  hi8  oyes  agaimt  he  do  appear." — M.S'.D.  iii.  2.  91).  So  Genesis  xliii.  26  i 
"  They  made  ready  the  present  against  Joseph  came  at  mwn."  So  in  Scotch, 
"  ajreanc  Saturdav,"  *'  a^eane  nicht." — M. 
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liGnce,  until  you  come  to  the  four-cross-way,"  Baeiud  u 
dree  muyulii  r/uur'-rranm,  "About  three  miles  from  here." 
In  a  local  paper,  dat«d  Aug.  13th,  1875, 1  read,  "She  made 
no  statement  as  to  who  she  had  the  orders  from."  Ve'  daed 
tim  git  dhai  Jtaawitrz  vr/iiim  ?  "Who  did  they  get  those 
Sowers  from  ?  "  Wuur-s  firing  dhaat  h'd  vraitm  '/  "  Where 
didflt  bring  that  wood  (faggot)  from?"  Frequently  "from" 
is  expressed  by  lae='il,  eBpocially  in  interrogative  phmses 
beginning  with  "  where,"  as  WiieUr  d-i^e  ae'ii  dhik  tue  f 
"Where  did  you  have  (get)  that  to  ?  "  {—at). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  of  is  sometimes  u  and  sometime  on, 
and  before  a  vowel  occasionally  «p.  The  first  two  forms 
depend  entirely  on  the  stress  laid  on  the  preposition,  the 
sound  varies  from  the  faintest  breathing  li  to  the  longest 
oa-.  I  heard  a  man  remark  upon  a  curious  stratum  of  rock, 
Uiv6ehau-dee-~d  nuvur  bke'v  haul  fiufrshien  t-aez  oa;  "  One 
would  never  believe  what  fashion  it  is  of."  Several  verbs 
take  the  preposition  o/' after  them,  as :  Aa;/  nuv'ur  tic/t  ori  im, 
"I  never  touched  him."  U«rHod-n  uulpoa  «i,  "She  could  not 
help  it,"  He!})  is  used  transitively  without  the  preposition. 
Haut-bee  aa-JiUen  oa'  ?  "  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  Dhai  bee  nrfrees 
u-laarj?cn  oa  un,  "They  are  always  laughing  at  him."  Many 
more,  indeed  most  verbs,  take  oa-  (of)  after  the  present  par- 
ticiple, though  not  after  the  tenses. 

"To  "  ia  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  "  belonging  to," 
as:  Tutir-z  «  loa-k,  bud  ilhur  aed-n  ttuudh'ur  kai-  tiie  un, 
"Here's  a  lock,  but  there  is  no  key  belonging  to  it."  Hz  ur 
u  siil'ur  tu  dhik  atiirz  ?  "  la  there  a  cellar  belonging  to  that 
house  P  "  Noa  !  dhur  tcaud-n  nuudkur  buul-ge  fiiy  t&e  un, 
"No!  thero  was  no  belly-band  belonging  to  Ajot"  (the  cart). 
Compare  "No  clothes  fo  his  back,"  "Not  a  shilling  to  hia 
name,"  etc. 

^erur  and  nri^  are  also  adjectives  and  adverbs,  while 
unee'&a  is  the  true  preposition.  It  would  not  so  commonly 
be  said,  Aai/  waiid-n  nce'iir  dhu  plae'us,  as  Any  irniid-n  tiiiee-us 
dhu  plae'Ha,  "  I  was  not  near  the  place."  Tinus  nuy  dhu 
paevn  icunr  uur  meel-n,  "  It  was  near  the  pound  where  she 
met  him."     Twus  u  caurie  wM'Sr  mus',  yiie  ad-n  u-pik  ut 
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een\  "  It  was  a  very  near  miss,  you  had  not  picked  it  in^p"  ue^ 
that  you  escaped  a  thrashing.  Aat/  tcuz  vuur'ie  nee^r  pum 
ffwai'n,  *^I  was  very  near  going"  {lit.  near  upon).  Niterur 
liok  aa'dr  eer^  doa'n  ie  goo  uneeUs-n,  un ee ulkmraewn^  ''Neirer 
look  after  (never  mind)  him,  do  not  go  near  him,  and  he  will 
come  round."  Tile  mua  u-tcai'nt  awn  vuut'ie  nuy  aanrur 
aewZf  '^  You  must  have  gone  on  very  near  our  house." 

''On"  is  sometimes  expressed  by  «/,  as:  DA^e-t  di^  ut  u 
puurpus,  '*  Thou  didst  do  it  on  purpose."  Aay  ued^n  u  Ziuvdie^ 
*^  I  saw  him  on  Sunday." 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

These  are  as  follows : 

an,  un,  n  and 

au'r,  ur  or 

buut,  bud,  bud  but 

uudh'ur,  uudh'urwuyz  either 

an,  necf  (eef  when  following  n)  if 

wuvur  however 

-n  than 

dboat,  dhut,  ut  that 

kuuz,  kuz,  ukau'z,  vur  kau'z,  kao*\iz  wuy   because 

tue,  til  too 

dhan  then(t.0.  in  that  case). 

nauT,  nur  nor 

vau*r,  vur  for  {i.e.  because) 

nuudh'ur  neither 

thau'f,  au'f,  oa'f  though 

een  kec'iiz  in  case  (t.^.  leat) 

ee*t  yet 

saep  except  =:  unless 

aew'sumuvur,  aewsumduvur  nevertheless 

Among  these  may  also  be  classed  dhoa  (though),  corre- 
sponding to  the  German  dock,  as  Aa^  bee  aan'f  u  tcuz  dhae*Ar, 
dJioa,  "I  am  certain  he  was  there,  though."  In  this  case  dhoa 
has  rather  the  force  of  "  notwithstanding,"  or  "  after  all.** 
On  the  other  hand,  U  iciiz  dhm'iir  dhoa\  with  the  stress  on 
dhoa^  the  phrase  would  mean,  **  He  was  there  then "  (see 
Adverbs  of  Time,  p.  86).  D/tai'n,  dMn'  (then),  also  is  fre- 
quently used  like  dhoa,  i.e.  German  doch^  but  it  is  not  used  as 
an  adverb  of  time,  as:  Naew  dhai'u  duc'p^ed!  "Now  then 
stupid ! "  Dhan'  dhce  shaei-n  ab-m  t-awly  **  Then  thou  shalt  not 
have  it  at  all."    Compare  German  dcnn  as  distinct  from  dann.- 
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■Too  "  is  often  pronounced  very  short. — td  :  Erz  »  maa-yn 
SHj/t  ta  Imeff'  vur-z  kloa'iiz,  "  He  is  a  great  deal  too  big  for  hia 
clothes"  (i.e.  very  conceited).  This  ia  the  ordinary  phrase, 
and  quite  preaervea  the  old  idea  of  the  blown-out  frog  in  the 
fable. 

Aa  will  have  been  remarked  in  previoue  examplea  nawr, 
M«r,  rather  than  awr,  ur  (or),  is  naed  in  a  negative  sentence, 
as :  T/ur  an-n  v-ae-fid  noa  ntai't  mir  dringk,  lit.  "  She  has  not 
had  no  meat  nor  drink." 

" But "  ia  often  peculiar,  as :  T-wwa  aut buut-  dhu  icag-^m 
ad-n  u-uumd  oa-nir-n,  "  It  was  ail  hut  (Le.  the  nearest  escape) 
the  waggon  had  not  run  over  him."  tTur  ki/aii'M-rt  bud 
iivurfC'dhing,  "  She  called  him  biil  everything."  This  ia  a 
very  common  phrase,  and  implies  that  she  abused  him  to  the 
utmost  of  hor  power,  Sna'r-n  j'is  bud  ravt !  "  It  serves  him 
just  but  right,"  It  ia  possible,  in  the  last  two  esamplea,  the 
bud  may  mean  "about" ;  but  if  so,  the  contraction  ia  abnormal. 

Uudh'ur  and  nmidh-nr  (either,  neither),  which  are  ordinarily 
used  in  negative  and  positive  sentences  respectively,  are  in 
thia  dialect  used  precisely  the  reverse,  and  moreover  they  are 
placed  only  at  the  end  of  aentences,  where  in  received  English 
they  would  come  first,  aa :  Shee  kas'n  miiiivm,  nuud/rur, 
"  Neither  canst  thou  move  it "  (W.  "  Thou  canst  not  move  it, 
neither"),  Uudh-ur  is  acarcely  ever  used  in  this  sense,  but 
usually  means  "otherwise":  Uur  kn  ab-m  ttudkur,  "Other- 
wiae  she  can  have  it," 

An  for  "if"  ia  not  common,  although  I  have  heard  it  in 
ordinary  talk,  but  An  yUe  plarz,  "If  you  please,"  is  the 
regular  phrase  of  the  bill  country,  and  may  be  heard  daily. 
Km  nn-dr  dhu  kyna'v  an  yiie  plai'z,  muum,  "  (I  am)  come  after 
(i.e.  to  fetch)  the  calf,  if  you  please,  madam."  But  tiee/^  is 
the  ordinary  equivalent  of  if,  as :  Nee/  aay  wuz  yue,  etc.,  "  If 
I  were  you,"  etc.     Ee  oa'n  diie  ttf,  neef  ee  kn  ttu/p  oa  ut,  "  He 

'  Ifitf  tqirMento  the  oldor  "English  An  if,  shJ  (/",  *omnioii  in  Shskipere  nnd 
the  T^dor  writers:  "Oh  fnther!  an'  if  you  be  my  fethet."  If  w«i  first 
itren^hened  by  a  proceding  and,  like  Latia  tl-a',  Greek  ml  •! :  then  the  whole 
oonbiiution  wu  wmkened  to  the  measitig  of  •/  alone.  OiviuioniUy  tbo  ■/  wu 
omitted  before  aBnhJDiictiTclenTiiifanorBnJappareDtlyflllingitBpiMeiWbenM 
ail'  sfii  flai-i  lor  *'  an  't  plejae  yon.  — M. 
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will  not  do  it,  if  he  can  help  (of)  it."     Wtttil  dheur^  natw ! 
neef  taed-n  tu  lae^Ht !  '*  Well  there  now !  if  it  is  not  too  late! '' 

Thaw/  and  awf^  are  the  general  forms  of  '*  though/'  but 
oa'f  is  frequently  heard.  All  these  forms  are  regularly  uaed 
where  in  received  English  we  might  say  "  if/'  as  T-aed^n^ 
au'f  un'iebau'dBe  keod  voo'&rd  ut,  "  It  is  not  as  if  one  ooold 
afford  it."  Uur  Iho'kud  su  baa'l-z  thawf  uur  daed-n  noir 
noa'&rt  ubaewd  ut,  "  She  appeared  as  bold  as  if  she  knew 
nothing  of  it."  U  gyaa'pud  jis  d/iu  vuur'ie  sae'^m-z  oa*f  u 
nuv'ur  zeed  zh-dhing  uiva'tlr,  '^He  gaped  just  the  very  same 
as  though  he  'neyer  had  seen  such  a  thing  before."  I  have 
often  heard  this  sentence. 

''That/'  the  conjunction,  is  frequently  sounded  ut;  the 
demonstrative  and  the  relative  in  this  dialect  never  drop  the 
dh.  Thus :  Wee  au'v(es  zaed'  ut  ee-d  gee  aeici  tu  laa'B^  "  We 
always  said  that  it  would  yield  at  last,"  i.6.  break  down,  as 
of  a  bridge.    To  yield  after  persuasion  is  Tu  gee'  ee*n, 

A  very  common  expression  amounting  to  a  conjunction  is 
een  kee'Uz.  Kaa'r  lawng  u  huk  u  haa'y^  een  kee'Hz  m&dHi 
bee  noa'&n  dfiae'iir^  ''Carry  along  a  lock  (i.e.  little)  of 
hay,  lest  (there)  may  not  be  any  there."  "  Along "  here 
means  along  with  you,  and  is  also  very  frequently  used  thna. 
Bring  lawng  yuur  dhingz,  een  kee'&z  mud  bee  een  icauni  oa-m^ 
"  Bring  along  your  things,  in  case  (you)  may  be  in  want  of 
them."  In  this  sentence  yacn  might  be  substituted  for  lawng 
without  change  of  meaning. 

Kae'^z  u>uy  is  a  very  common  form  of  "  because." 
Wawt'8  due  dhaat  vawr  ?  Kuuz  Aay  d/ied.  "  What  didst  do 
that  for?  Because  I  did."  Sometimes  we  hear  vur  kawz, 
as :  Aay  kbod-n  gdo',  vurkawz  u  tcttz  tu  oa'l,  "  I  could  not  go, 
because  I  was  too  old."     In  a  church  which  I  know  well  tiie 

^  The  chniifje  of  the  final  guttural  in  though  to  /  is  very  old  in  the  north ; 
yofj  tho/y  is  the  regular  form  in  the  Cotton  MS.  of  Cursor  Mundi;  bnt  tho 
Ayenbite  has  }pa),  yah.  It  is  singular  that  the  initial  consounnt  is  th  and  not  dh^ 
wtiilo  the  concessive  dhoa  has  dh  (see  above).  It  looka  as  though  they  were 
Ritparatc  words  like  the  Dut^h  doeh  and  toch.  In  Scotch  thmtgh  has  alwa3r8  had 
the  th  sound :  old  Scotch  thocht^  but  the  concessive  though  agrees  with  it.  The 
droppin*;  of  the  initial  th  in  though,  that^  than  (oaf,  ut,  n),  is  important  in  its 
bearing  on  the  protended  Norse  influence  in  the  Scotch  and  North  English  dt  for 
t;,at.—U. 

'  The  h  here  is  emphatic. 
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olerk,  according  to  custom,  gave  out  this  notice :  Dhia  uz  fu 
gee'  noa' iilfcs .'  dhiir  oa-Unt  bee  iioa  Ziin-iUe  ynur  iiaks  Zun'die, 
kae'Qz  will/;  Mae-Hsiitr-a  gimayn  Datrkesh  riir prai'ch,  "This 
18  to  give  notice  I  there  will  not  be  any  Sunday  here  next 
Sunday,  because  Master  is  going  to  Dawlish  to  preach."  In 
country  parishes  the  paa'sn  is  generally  called  Mae'tislur. 

INTEBJECTIOKS. 

Of  these  wo  have  many,  depending  much  upon  intonation 
for  their  significance.  Oa' !  (Oh !)  may  be  cither  an  ex- 
clamation of  wonder,  of  delight,  or  of  terror.  So  Aa'  (Ah) 
may  be  a  cry  of  shame,  an  exclamation  of  incredulity,  a  aigh 
of  pain,  or  a  sign  of  assent.  There  are  some  interjections 
whose  meaning  is  certain.  Poo  !  poa- .'  mean  contempt,  Oa 
aa-y  !  doubt,  opposition.  Ps  !  shf  is  I  vexation ;  ae'iith  f 
ae'Uhi!  ee'ks!  disgust;  nloa'!  surprise;  Aaay f  wuop  !  cailing 
after  another. 

With  us  iuteijections  often  run  into  long  sentences,  such 
as  Zin;/  oal  roa-&z  -n  biittm  dhit  buul'ies  !  "  Sing  old  rose  and 
burn  the  bellows  I "  Daewn  ma-/  dliu  skaanrh,  tenr  uurn  dhu 
heoeh'ur!  "Down  falls  the  shambles,  away  runs  the  butcher ! 
These  are  both  very  common  exclamations.  The  first  is 
merely  an  outbreak  of  joviality ;  the  last  an  exclamation  of 
fun  at  any  grotesque  catastrophe.  There  are,  moreover,  all 
the  well-known  exclamations,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  to 
treat  them  as  dialect  or  slang, 

We  have,  however,  a  number  of  expletives,  which  rather 
take  the  form  of  exclamations,  and  which  arc  invariably 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  clause ;  such  as :  Wamis  ! 
(once!)  ghd  iiaetrf  often  gion-nr.'  (good  nowl)  muyn!  (re- 
member!) t-noa!  (thouknowest!  or  dost  knowP)./n«'y  (ffoi), 
faa'th  !  {in  faith  !)  eenhiy  !  (not  I !)  tui/  noa  !  (that  I  know  !) 
tay  noa!  (as  I  know!)  The  last  three  are  negative  only. 
Ee-» shoa&r!  (yes  sure!)  shoaSr  niiuf!  (sure enough!)  dhaat-e 
atrl .'  (that's  all !)  dliaer&r  nni-rc .'  (there  now !)  tratit-s  dhinyk 
u  dhaai-  natiP?  (what  dost  think  of  that  now?)  ee'tis  viudzaU 
(as  one  might  say  I)  eeii  u  man'ur  u  spai'keen!  (in  a  manner  of 
speaking !) . 
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"lord  popham." 


DIALECT  SPECIMENS. 

As  connected  examples  of  the  dialect,  I  add  the  following 
specimens,  the  first  of  which,  referring  to  a  weU-known  local 
superstition,  was  written  down  from  the  account  of  one  of 
the  patriarchs  of  the  yalley. 

In  the  various  specimens  it  will  be  found  that  u  sounded 
very  short  does  duty  for  no  less  than  ten  or  twelve  distinct 
meanings,  depending  of  course  on  the  context.  All  are  pro- 
nounced precisely  alike,  and  hence  the  same  symbol  mnat  be 
used ;  viz. :  1.  a  (the  article) ;  2.  the  participial  -preBjL ;  3. 
of;  4.  atf  as  u  diin'ur  tuym;  5.  on^  as  u  Zad'urdie;  6.  he;  7. 
she;  8.  /;  9.  one  (impers.  pron.) ;  10.  have\  11.  the  present 
participial  prefix,  as  u-zec^en,  which  may  be  on;  12.  there, 
as  ee'8  u  tcauz,  "  Yes !  there  was," 


Lau'ued  Patjtum. 

Aay  8x>oo*iiz  yue-v  u-yuurd 
baewd  dhu  guurt  oa*kn  tree  aup 
tu  Wuul-itn  PaaTk  ^'d,  want 
dhai  yi!le'z  tii  zai  Lau'urd 
Pau'pum  wuz  u-kuun*jurd 
ee*nti!le  ?  "Wuul,  doa'lin  ^e  zee*, 
aup  dhae'iir,  yue  noa'  zr,  dhur-z 
u  guurt  dt^ep  bau'dum  g(k>8 
daewn  zu  d^ep-s  dhu  taaw'ur, 
maa*yn  stee'ur  luyk,  ee'ns  mud 
zai,  sac'um-z  dhu  zuyd  gwai-n 
aup  oa'vur  Wuulitn  ecul,  un 
dhcc'uz  yuur  oa-kn  tree,  ce  wuz 
u  tuur'ubl  guurt  tree  shoa'urnuuf, 
eo  wau'z,  un  ee  groa*ild  ecu 
dhu  zuyd  oa  un,  un  dhik'^e 
plae'us  ez  u-kau*l  "Wuls'km 
bau'dum.  Yue  muyn  dhu 
poo'iir  oa*l  Taum  Aa'lway, 
doa'iin  ^e  zr?  dhaats  dhu  oa'l 
Taum  Aa-lwayz  faa'dhur,  yu  noa* 
zr,  uulp  tu  droa-  un,  un 
wai'n  dhai  droa'd-n,  neef 
ce  daed-n  tuum  rai-t  taa'p-m 
tua'yul  —  ee'8  shoa-ur,  un 
dhu  ai-d  oa  un  wuz  rai't  daewn 
uun-dur,  un  dhae-ur  ee  buyd, 
un      dhai      wuz      au'l      o-am 


liOBD  POPHAX. 

I  suppose  you  have  heard 
about  the  great  oak  tree  np 
at  Wellington  Park  wood,  which 
they  used  to  say  Lord  Pop- 
ham  was  conjured  (transformed) 
into  ?  Well,  don't  you  see^ 
up  there,  you  know.  Sir,  there  is 
a  great  deep  bottom  (rayine)  goes 
down  as  deep  as  the  tower, 
very  steep  like,  as  one  may 
say,  the  same  as  the  side  going 
up  over  Wellington  Hilly  and 
this  hero  oak  tree,  he  was  a 
terrible  great  tree  sure  enough^ 
he  was,  and  he  grew  in  the 
side  of  him  {i.e.  of  the  ravine), 
and  that  place  iscalled  Wilscombe 
bottom.  You  mind  (recollect)  the 
poor  (f>.  deceased)  old  Tom  Alwav, 
don't  you,  Sir  ?  that  is,  the  od 
Tom  Alway's  father,  you  know. 
Sir,  (he)  helped  to  throw  (fell)  him, 

and  when  they  threwhim(theoakl 
if  he  did  not  turn  right  top-on- 
tail  (head  over  heel8)-yes8ure,  and 
the  head  of  him  was  right  down 
under,  and  there  he  abode  (re- 
mained), and  they  was  all  of  them 
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n-fee-iird  vur  tu  goo'  n-nec'us-n, 
ua  dhai  laed  uw  eo-ns  a  wuz 
n-kiiun'jurd  noa'bauddu  keo'd-n 
niivar  druug-r  acwt;  an  dhae'iir 
ee  biiyd ;  un  tu  Inas,  anj-  wai-iit 
ati  'p,  kuiiz  dhui  zaed  dhu  au'aeH'Ud 
shon'tirtu  beeii-kee'illd,  wai  tai'n 
au'kRD,  an  aaf  eecbt  urn  au'p  tile 
Un,  un  dhu  buul  fieks  pi^old-u 
newt,  un  druug-n  ce'ctit  dhu 
Bng'fenkloaZiUnaHyiiiW'ur  zeed 
Boa-Ort,  ua  dhai  wuz  au-l  oa-ra 
n-wau-yteen  un  u-lt*ok'^en  ee'na 
may  shud  ubun  n-kee'dld,  un 
knu'l^enoamoflufeo-iilvurtiigoo', 
bud  aay  nivmr  ze^d  noa'urt,  nSet 
Doa'baudfletau'l.  Un  yue  noa'Qi 
Wuul'itn  Paa-rk  aewz,  doaCin 
6exr?  AaymuyDhiiuiittayyue'E 
tu  lee'vdhur,  au'p-mdhu  gyaa'rut, 
dhur  wuz  II  pleie'ua  dhur  dhoa* 
luyk  a  oa'vm  luyk,  un  aay  zeed 
cum  b^ka  v/ai  rai'dfeo  ce'n 
Vm,  ee'n  un,  un  dbai  zaed 
dhaa't  wuz  Lau'urd  Pnu'pumz 
b^ks,  un  dhai  zaed  uw  u 
tnut^'un  'wai'nt  au-]i  un  zau't 
H-atruyd  pun  dhu  r6o*f  wai  u 
buybl,  ee-ns  ee*  mud-n  kaa-r-n 
nwai'.  Ee-B !  un  tez  u 
tuur'ubl  oa-l  aew-sr,  bud  aay 
ur  daed-n  z(«  noa'baudSe 
dhae-iir,  noa  wfis-n  meezuul', 
ec'ns  mAd  zni.  Aew'immur'itr 
-T  u-yuur'd  um  zai  uw  dhu 
TTnn  chaa~p  wuz  gwain  rur 
lat"  aewt  dhu  au'knWo 
u-dr-z  mae-ustor-d  u-kumd 
m  rruin  naa-rkut,  on  dbur 
iz  u  mae'fia  u-«tt'0'd  ee'u  dhu 
gee-Qt  wui,  nn  («  k^-d-n  ospm 
un  baim  dhai  tf^k-n 
due 'fen  nakt  ninn'nifen, 
TUT  kuu'i  ee  ad-n  n-puut  aewt 
au-0,  doa-iln  ^e  lee'  zr?  o 
zncd,  fr-«e',  uw  u  keod-a 
puut-n  aewt,  kuaz  dhur  wuz 
n  mne-un  u-stjo'd  rai't  ee'n  dhu 
gee-At  vai,    w'DS     ee    kAt'd-O 


afraid  for  to  go  aneaat  (near)  him, 
and  they  aald  huw  he  \ns 
ao  conjured  nobody  could  nut 
never  drag  him  out;  and  there 
ho  remained ;  and  nt  last  I  vent 
up,  because  thuy  said  the  horses 
would  (be)  sure  to  be  killed,  with 
t«n  oxen,  and  I  hitched  them  up  to 
him,  and  the  bullocks  pulled  him 
out,  and  dragged  him  into  the 
haoging-close,  and  I  never  saw 
nought,  and  they  was  all  of  them 
a- waiting  and  a-looking  how 
I  should  haye  been  killed,  and 
calling  of  me  a  fool  fur  to  go, 
but  I  never  saw  nought,  nor  yet 
nobody  at  all.  Aud  you  knows 
Wellinffton  Park  hoiiio,  don't 
you.  Sir?  1  mind  when  I  used 
to  live  there,  up  in  the  garret, 
there  was  a  place  there  then 
like  a  oven  like,  aod  I  saw 
some  books  with  reading  in  them, 
inhim(theoven),andtheyMudthat 
was  Lord  Popham'a  books,  and 
they  eaid  how  a  man  went 
up  and  sat  astride  upon  the 
roof  with  a  bible,  in  order  Ihatho 
fthe  devil)  might  not  carry  him 
(the  roof)  away.  Tea!  and'tiaa 
terrible  old  house,  Sir,  but  I 
never  did  not  see  nobody 
there,  no  worse  than  myself,  aa 
(one)  might  say.  Ni.'VertheleM 
I  have  heard  them  suy  how  the 
servant  chap  was  gidng  for 
ta  let  out  (i.».  into  a  jiwiturc)  the 
hackney  after  his  m»Bter  had  come 
home  from  market,  and  there 
wiM  a  man  stood  (standing)  iu  the 
gate-way,  and  lit-  cuuUI  not  open 
him  (the  got*),  ft  when  they  took 
himtodotng(iK:oIdingjnextmom> 
ing,  beoauic  he  had  not  put  out 
the  horse,  don't  yuu  mx,  Hit  ?  ho 
■aid,  said  he,  how  he  could  not 
put  him  out,  becuuso  thers  waa 
■  man  itixid  ripifat  in  tho  gat*- 
«»y,  to  lliat  hs  could  not  open 
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oa'pm  un,  un  dhai  au'v^es 
yue'z  tu  zai  uw  dhai  au'v^es 
kunsud'urd  dhaat  dhaeiLr  wuz 
Luu'rd  Pau'pum. 


him  (the  gate),  and  they  always 
used  to  say  how  they  always 
considered  that  there 
Lord  Popham. 


The  same  old  man  recounted  the  following,  and  I  sub- 
sequently visited  the  spot,  which  I  well  knew,  and  found  the 
riggle,  and  very  evident  marks  of  the  attempt  to  dig  the 
stone  out,  as  narrated.  It  is  a  boulder  of  Cl^ert  or  FUnt  of 
very  unusual  size. 

You  have  heard  them  tell,  have 

youuot,  Sir?  about  the  Coek-orow 
stone.  Have  you  not  ante? 
Well,  it  is  true  I  assare  you; 
and  they  always  do  say  that 
that  stone  every  time  he 
do  hear  the  cock  crow,  he  do 
get  up  nnd  turn  round.  Tes^ 
sure  !  and  it  is  a  terrible 
great  stone,  and  they  always 
considered  how  there  was  a  pot 
of  money  in  under  him :  yes^ 
and  I  rid  (dug)  him  all  round 
more  thun  three  feet  deep,  and 
there  was  a  riggle  (groove)  in  him ; 
yes  there  was,  and  you  can  see 
him(the  groove)  now,  and  theyput 
a  chain  around  him,  and  hitched 
the  plough  (toom)  of  horses  to  him 
for  to  turn  him  over,  but  they 
were  not  able  for  to  move  him, 
and  there  (he)  is  to  this  very 
hour.  Oh !  I  will  tell  you  the 
Way  to  go  to  him.  Sir.  You  know 
the  **Cat  and  Fiddle,"  do  you  not, 
Sir  ?  Well,  there  is  a  path  (which) 
goes  in  a  little  further  on, 
down  towards  **  Ciilme  Pyne." 
Well,  that  great  stone  is 
in  upon  the  hill  (?'.«.  common),  and 
if  you  follow  that  path  you  will 
come  to  him. 


Yue-v  u-yuurd  um  tuul,  aa*n 
ee  zr?  baewd  dhu  Eauk-krau* 
stoa'un.  Aa*n  ee  shoa'ur  ? 
Wuul,  t-cz  true  aay  shoa'ur  ?e; 
uu  dhai  au'vees  du  zai  dhut 
dhik'oe  stoa'iin  uvurSe  tuym  ee 
du  yuur  dhu  kauk  krau',  ee  du 
git  aup-m  tuurn  raown.  Ee's 
shoaur !  un  tez  u  tuurubl 
f>uurt  stoa'un,  un  dhai  au'vees 
kuusud'urd  uw  dhur  wuz  u  pau't 
u  muun'ee  eon  uun-dur-n  :  ee's, 
un  aay  uurd-n  au*l  raewn 
moo*iir-n  dree  veot  dtfcp,  un 
dhur  wuz  u  rig'l  een  uu; 
CO  8  u  wau'z,  un  yiie  kn  zee 
un  naew,  un  dhai  puut 
u  chaa-yn  raewn  un,  un  ce'ch 
dhu  pluw  u  au'sez  tue  un 
vur  tu  tuum  un  oa-vur,  bud  dhai 
waud-n  acubl  vur  tu  muuv-m, 
un  dhae'ur  ai  ztu  dhec'iizvurre 
aawur.  Oa* !  aa  1  tuul  ce  (ihu 
wai  tu  goo  tue  un  zr.  Yue  uau's 
dhu  Kyat-u  Fudl,  doa*un  5e 
zr?  Wuul,  dhuur-z  a  paa-tli 
goes  een  u  leedl  vuur'dur  au-n, 
daewn  tuwaurdz  Km  Puy  n. 
Wuul,  dhikdhaeurguurtstoa-un-z 
een  pun  dhu  ee'iil,  un-eef 
yue  vau'lecs  dhikee  paa'th  yiie-l 
kau'm  tue  un. 


The  following,  told  me  by  a  rough  carpenter  who  makea 
coffins,  illustrates;  like  the  incident  of  the  oak  tree  in  '^  Loid 
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'opham,"  the  popular  belief  that  the  devil  turns  things 
topsy-turvy.     The  husbaud  had  died  loug  before  the  wife. 

DLd  you  know  the  old  Nan  i 
Scott,  Sir  ?  Almost  every  body  ] 
WU8  afmid  of  her,  booauae  they  ' 
kneivbowshe  could  o  verloo  k  them 
if  she  would.  "Well,  I  made 
the  coffin  for  her,  and  so  true  as 
I  am  here.it  wusjuat  come(>.#.  a 
iiearmi83)wchadaotaUof  us  b«en 
killed.  It  was  as  fine  a  day  as 
ever  you  saw,  and  the  ma  had 
been  shiuing  as  bright  aB 
anything,  whea  juat  as  we 
were  going  in  at  the  church 
door,  there  came  a  flash  of 
lightning  fit  to  tear  up  the 
very  stones,  and '  with  the 
same  the  thunder  burst  out 
like  a  cannon.  Well,  when  we 
come  toputherin  the  ca\'e(vault), 
if  the  old  man  (her  husband)  was 
not  turned  right  round,  1  know 
he  was,  for  I  helped  to  put  him 
in.  Oh  !  -we  knew  what  it  was 
(that)  hud  done  it.  We  kaew 
very  well  the  old  fellow  (the  devil) 
had  been  therealongwithhim.  (It 
is  as)  true  as  jou  are  standing  there. 


Ded  yue  noa-  dh-oal  Nan 
"cott,zr?  Maa-siifureeban-dfe 
;e'urd  oa  ur,  kuz  dhai 
V  ur  kud  oa-vurleok"  um 
■lid-.  Wuul,  auymae'ud 
ukuu'tSenvaurur,unsutrue-z 
lay  bee  yaur,  twuz  jiat  u-kau'm 
wee  ad-Q  au'l  oa  us  u-bdn 
O-kee'illd.  Twuz  su  fuyn  u  dai-z 
r  yAe  zeed.  un  dhu  zun-d 
n  u-shai-ueen  su  bruyt-e 
^-^edhing,  haun  jis  ee'ns  wee 
wuz  gwai'n  een  tu  dhu  chuurch 
doo'ilr  dhur  kau'md  u  vlan'i'sh  u 
ai-tn^ea  fiit  tu  tae-ur  anp  dUu 
irnur'^e  Btoa'dnz,  an-  waj  dhu 
e'um  dhu  tbuuu'durbuust  ocwt 
nyk  a  kaaun.  Wuul,  haun  wee 
iau'm  tu  puut  ur  een  dhu  kee'uv, 
'"  -oa'l  roae-un  waud-n 
t'toamd  rai't  raewa.  Aay  noa' 
I  waius,  vur  aay  uulp  puut-n 
1,  Oa-!  weenoa-d  wauttwauz 
u-dued  nt.  Wee  noa-d 
iT'Se  wuul  db-ou'l  fuid'ur-d 
B-btln  dhur  lau'ng  wai  an. 
IV^z  yue  bee  slan-^en  dbae'ur. 


A  woman,  questioned  by  the  pna'sn  as  to  the  reason  which 
id  induced  her,  a  respectable  woman,  to  marry  a  diareput- 
le  man,  replied — 

Don't  you  see,  Sir,  I  had  got 
BO  much  wasliing,  and  1  was 
forced  to  send  it  home,  and  if 
I  had  not  had  Aim  I  must 
have  bought  a  donkey. 


Doaii  6e  zee-,  zr,aay-du-gau't 

munch  wauTsheeu,  unuay  wnz 

■iSs  tu  aai-n  ul  au-m,  un  ee-f 

id-D  u-ae*ud  ee*,  aay  mus 

■boa'ut  u  duungk. 


Not  long  since,  a  man,  whose  wife  had  very  recently  died, 
me  and  asked  me  to  buy  two  hives  of  bees  from  him. 
'ell  knowing  the  old  Buperstition,  I  suggested  that  the  man 
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wished  to  sell  the  bees  at  once,  lest  they  should  die. 
reply  was  :  "-4?#/  noa'Q  zr!  aay-v  u-ioa^ld  urn  oa'  ut"  "Told 
them!  how  so?"  "Aufaat/aa'vzr"  "Nonsense!  how  could 
you  tell  your  bees?"  ''Auf  bud  aay  daed'  zr,  aay  ahoa'r^ie" 
"WelU  but  how?"  *'Au/  aay  warn  dnewti  pun  mi^  nee'z, 
ee'ns  dhai  kaa'rd  ur  aewi,  un  aay  icus'purd  ut  tue  um:  soa 
yue  noa  kizh'un  tu  bee  u-fee'Urd  baeicd  um  zr,^'  "Oh !  I  went 
down  on  my  knees  whilst  they  were  carrying  her  (the  wife's 
corpse)  out,  and  I  whispered  it  to  them:  so  you  (have)  no 
occasion  to  be  afraid  about  them,  Sir." 

Upon  Old  Christmas-day  (6th  January)  it  was  a  common 
custom,  well  within  the  writer's  recollection,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably still  practised  in  some  parts,  to  go  out  at  night  into  the 
orchard,  and  to  put  a  large  pitcher  of  toast  and  cider  into  the 
vawrk  (fork)  of  one  of  the  largest  apple  trees,  and  then  for 
the  farmer  (who  always  has  his  gun)  and  his  men  to  shout 
together  in  unison  : 

Aa-pl  tree !    Aa*pl  tree !    aay  Apple    tree !    Apple    tree !    I 

wausaa'yul  ^  dhec !  wassail  thee ! 

Un  wee'sh  dhee  geod  lauk* !  And  wish  thee  good  lack  ! 

Tu  bloa*  un  tu  bae'ur !  To  blow  and  to  bear ! 

Aa'tvcolz  !    Kaa'pv6ol2  !    dree  Hatfuls  I        Gapfuls  !        three 

beo'sbl  bai'gveolz !  bushel  bagfuls  ! 

Un   muy  pau-guts  veol  tuc —  And     my    pockets    fiill     too ! 

Ue'rau' ! !  Hurrah  I ! 

The  gun  is  then  fired  and  the  hurrahs  are  renewed.  The 
toast  and  cider  are  next  passed  round,  and  then  the  whole  is 
repeated  to  another  tree,  and  so  on.  I  have  hoard  that  some 
of  the  cider  is  also  thrown  upon  the  tree,  but  I  have  not  seen 
this  done,  though  I  have  no  doubt  this  libation  is  poured  out 
to  the  presiding  genius  of  the  apple  tree. 

Boys  keeping  birds  from  com  always  shout  in  a  peculiar 

^  It  will  interost  roadtirfl  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  know  that  in  wausaa'viU,  tiw 
accent  is  ahvays  on  tliu  last  syllable,  which  in  leugthened  out  as  shown  in  tilt 
text     The  word  is  in  common  use. 

[This  accentuation  of  wussnil^  takinpr  ns  back  to  the  Anplo-Saxon  uw9  kmt ' 
i»  very  inti'restinp,  and  doubtless,  embodies  u  genuine  tradition,  which  the 
yentional  waaaail=woM*il  has  quite  lust. — M.] 


For  the  two  apecimena  following  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
:UiIdoii  of  Wellington,  Somerset,  who  kindly  wrote  them 
down  in  ordinary  spelling,  I  have  merely  transcribed  them 
into  CrloBsic,  and  Mr.  Mildon  has  been  good  enough  to  go 
Dver  the  proofs  with  me. 
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cadence,  repeuted  in  each  line,  and  which  lays  all  the  stress 
ou  the  two  first  syllables  in  each  clause,  the  following  : 


e-  an'p  nay  oa' ! 
ie'  r^k",  yiie  kroa*  t 
ilraewndhu  vee-Qlz! 
ly-v  giiu-t  tu  goa- ! 
rp  tue'  saaj  neez  I 


Ee-n  vnvu'at  un  snoa- ! 
Way  diie'  yuo  ni'l? 
Muy  nuie-Qaturz  wai-t ! 
Wuyl  aa-y  luj  daewn  ! 
Un*  gw  tu  zltti'p! 


"ffuulBau-bl  aayaa'DU-zeed  ee 
X  lau'ngfkil  tuym,  wuui !  aew 
liee'  Se  ?  Auy  aa-n  Q-zee'd  ie 
tiaz  aay  wai-n  tu  Kuurtn  faeur 
laa's  wik.  Aay  tuumd  een 
^w  un  kyaa'v,  un  aadr  dbnat, 
p  tu  fae-Qr,  un  rn^et 
Wu  iim  Dhuum,  un  mee  un  ce' 
ad  Tuyv  puynts  a  bee'ur,  un  Jiim 
gnat  druungk,  un  zoa  wuz  auy 
Lud  aay  gaut  au'm 
wuul,    bud   aay  vual 


daew 


a-dr 


ny  ad  poynt  suydur  un  wai-n 
tu  bai'd.     Sake  niBU'mfen  au'p 

ly  gau't,  un  wai*n  tu  wuurk,  un 

ae'flBtur  zaed,  "Wuul  Jaak! 

iut-B  dhn   maa-dr  wai  dhee? 

lee  urt  l^ok-^en  bae'ild  ;  naew 
_  ■uup-m  dh-auTchut  Hlaa-tSen 
00'd,  dhaat'  ul  taek  dhu  ewat*£ea 
»ewt  a  dbec,  un  dbee-t  z^'n 
bee  eu-l  rai-t  n-gee'un  " — iln  zoa 


Well  Bob !  I  have  not  seen  yott 
this  longful  time,  well !  how 
are  you  ?  I  have  not  seen  you 
BiDCB  I  went  to  C'rcditon  lair 
lost  week.  I  turned  in  (drove  a) 
cow  and  calf,  aad  after  Ihat, 
I  stopped  at  the  fair,  and  met 
with  Jim  Thorne,  and  me  and  bo 
bad  five  pints  of  beer,  and  Jim 
got  drunk,  and  bo  was  I 
almost,  but  I  got  home 
pretty  weU,  but  I  fell 
down  once  and  knocked  my 
knee,  and  after  I  come  home,  . 
I  had  (a)  pint  (of)  cider  and  went  | 
to  bed.  Next  morning 
I  got,  and  went  to  work,  and  I 
raaater  said,  "Well  Jack!  , 
what  ia  the  matter  witb  thee?  , 
thou  art  looking  bad  (ill),  now 
go  up  in  the  orchard  chopping 
wood,  thiit  will  take  the  sweating 
out  of  thee,  and  thou  wilt  soon 
be  all  right  again"  —  and  so 
1  am! 
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Aew  JtiMz   Ei!:oK   toa'l  Biit'b 

ZaA'LTUR     AXJ'L     baewt     dhu 
Wuy'Cl  Bee'Cs  SnoA. 

'*Wuul  Bau-b!  aew  bee-  5e?" 
""Wuul,  mud'l^en,  dhang'k  re, 
Jumz,uun-^e  lee-dl  beet  u-kru-puld 
au'p  luyk."  "  Wuul,  daed  ec  g^o* 
tuKuul'upmyus'd^e?"  "Nou'ii! 
Jumz,  aay  daed-n."  ""Wuul! 
neef  dhee  ad-s  u-wai*nt,  dheo 
wut*8-n  nuvnr  u-vurgau*t  ut. 
Aay  wai'nt  een,  un  haun  Aay  km 
ee*n  taa'p  u  dhu  laewn,  dhoa* 
Aay  mrct  wai  jis  lau't  u  voaks, 
k^od-u  dhingk  wau't  wuz  au*p ; 
bud  Aayzeo'n  zecd  waut  t-wau*z; 
dhur  wuz  u  guurt  huul'ifefunt 
un  u  fuul'ur  aup  taa'p  oa  un 
ruydcen,  un  dhae'ur  ce  Iciok'ud 
nai'n  veot  aay,  un  eo  gau't  u 
guurt  lau'ng  snaewt,  un  dbu 
bwuuyz  u-uur'necn  aa*dr-n,  un 
dhan  aup  kau'm  tuc  kaa'mcc'ulz, 
wai  tiie  guurt  uumps  taa'p 
dhu  baa'ks  oa-m,  ee*ns  uwi^e 
bau'dec  keod  ruyd  twiks  um. 
Un  zoa  dhai  wai*n  au'l  racwn 
dhu  tacwn.  Wuul,  Aay  dhau'urt 
Aay-d  g-een  un  zee  au-1  dhu 
lau't,  un  zoa  Aay  staa'p  gin  ziks 
u  klau'k,  un  dhoa  Aay  gau't  een  vur 
zik'spuns.  Wuul,  Aay  dhau  urt, 
tu  mt^e  zuul*,  dhingks  aay 
wautuvur  bee  urn  luyk  !  un  Aay 
zco'n  zeed.  Dhu  fuus  dhiug  Aay 
zccd  wuz  tiie  guurt  wuyt  dhingz 
luyk — sae'um-z  u  guurt  dau'g, 
biid  zu  baeg-z  u  duung*kee,  un 
dhae'ur  dhai  keep  wag-een  dhur 
aidz  vuur- wurdz  un  baakwurdz, 
keod-n  buyd  stee'ul  u  mun-fct, 
un  u  mao'un  zaed  t-wuz  sai* 
bac'urz.  "Wuul,  oa*m  beezuyd 
u  dhai,  wuz  u  laut  u  guurt 
uug*l("edhing88hoa-urnuuf!  Aay 
dna'noa  wuut  dhai  wuz  luyk 
artTloc,  zau'raleen  ligdau'gz  dhai 
wauz,  bud  zu  baeg-z  u  kyaa'v, 
t-wuz  au  Isoa'urts,  undhumae'un 


How  Jajces  Cook  tou^  Bom 
Salter  all  about  the 
"Wild  Beast  Show. 

"Well  Bob!  how  are  yooP" 
"Well,  middling,  thank  yon, 
James,  only  a  little  bit  crippled 
up  like."  "Well,  did  you  go 
to  CoUumpton  yesterday?  "  "  No^ 
James,  I  did  not.'*  "Well! 
if  thou  hadst  gone,  thou 
wouldst  never  have  forgotten  it. 
I  went  in,  and  when  I  came 
in  (to)  the  top  of  the  town^  then 
I  met  with  such  (a)  lot  of  people, 
(I)  could  not  think  what  was  up ; 
but  I  soon  saw  what  it  was; 
there  was  a  great  elephant 
and  a  fellow  up  (on  the)  top  of 
him  riding,  and  there  he  looked  (•  a 
seemed  to  be)  nine  feet  high,  and 
he  (had)  got  a  great  long  snout, 
and  the  boys  running  after  him, 
and  then  up. came  two  camela, 
with  two  great  humps  (on  the)  top 
(of)  the  backs  of  them,  so  that  any 
one  could  ride  between  them. 
And  80  they  went  all  round 
the  town.  Well,  I  thought 
I  would  go  in  and  see  all  the 
lot,  and  so  I  waited  until  six 
o'clock,  and  then  I  got  in  far 
sixpence.  "Well,  I  thought, 
to  myself,  thinks  I,  what- 
ever are  they  like !  and  I 
soon  saw.  The  first  thing  I 
saw  was  two  great  white  things 
like — (the)  same  as  a  great  dog, 
but  as  big  as  a  donkey,  and 
there  they  kept  wagging  their 
heads  forwards  and  backwards, 
(they)  could  not  stay  still  a  minute, 
and  a  man  said  it  was  sea 
bears.  TVell,  home  (tltf.  close)  beside 
them,  was  a  lot  of  gnsat 
ugly  things  sure  enough !  I 
do  not  know  what  they  were  like 
hardly,  something  like  dogs  they 
were,  but  as  big  as  a  calf 
it  was  aU  sorts,  and  the   man 
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Sled  t-inwwDol'fs  un  aay-oi-nurz 
iin  blna-k  bae-Srz  an'l  tiigniJh'ur. 
Wiiul  !  s-noa  Baii-b,  un  n 
lee'dl  vanr-dur  daewn  wuz  haut 
Aay  dhiLU'firt  dbu  bae-t  u  dhu 
wou'I  kpet,  un  dhaat  dhoe-ur  WUK 
u  guiirt  ec  luj'un  un  tiie  ui 
dreesmaa'ldarwiiiiz,  un  dliue'flr 
dliai  wau'z  u-graewiUeen  un 
mne'ilk^n  au~p  jigh  nanvz, 
wudl,  Aay  dlmu'flrt,  Bau-b, 
haut  nuua  bee'  een  dhai 
I'nur-ilDt  kuun'tn'ez  wuur  dhai 
bee  uuT'Di^en  baewt  wuyul-uyk! 
Wuul.  dhae-Qr!  Aay-d  zi^o-iidnr 
bee  yuur  wai  u  draap  u  auydur 
un  u,  beet  u  buurd-n  ehoe-z-n 
aewt  dhaeiir  wuur  dhai  du  zoi 
uew  dhai  du  t^aa'r  eu  tnuuch 
wae-Ojez.  WuulBau-b!  naewaa-1 
tuul  ^e,  fl-roa,  baewt  dhu  raa-t 
oa  nt ;  dhur  wuz  lue'  guurt 
epau't^e  dhingz,  waut  dhu  ehoa* 
I'uul-ur  kyaa-l  lup-urz,  un 
dhai  k^ep  au'n  graewflleen  un 
kraa-lt?enbaowt  dbukee'uj ;  Aay 
Bheod-n  luyk  vur  tu  bee  lairng 
wai  dhai'  vuurfe  lau-ng;  wunl, 
dhurwuztue'puurdfekrai-hirz, 
au  -1 H  bue-Q  k^edaewnu-kraa'sdhu 
bos'k  luyk,  waut  dhai  du  kyaa'I 
zai'bnrz,  dhaat-s  wuyiil  jaa'k 
aa'sez,  e-noa,  Bau'b;  wuul,  un 
dhai  wan'z  puur  dee,  Bhoa'Qr!  un 
Aay  dbau'ijrC,  wud-n  dhai'  ]^k 
wunl  luyk  een  aawur  fikwuy  urz 
poa'nfe  kaaT^ej  ?  Wuul,  dhan 
Aay  l^k'ad  tu  dhu  muung'k^ez, 
uu  fuurCSnt  buurdz,  un  zairm 
oQ-oi-d u-guut  jich  lau'ngbce'iilz, 
dhut  Aay  nuf-ur  daed-n  zee'  noa 
jiah  liiun'f  edhingz  u-Toa-ur,  dhut 
Aay  daed-n  beeguur'j  m^e 
zik'BpuDB  u  bee't,  Aay  nuvur 
daed-a  zee-  dhu  wuyiil  bte'uB 
u-voaT  nacw,  un  Aay  bee  vai'v-m 
fee'lfie  yuur  ool  kau-m  oa'l 
Kuurimuadai,  b^eyoeo'  au-ldhu 
dai-z  een  dbu  wuurdl.     Wuul, 


said  it  was  wolven  and  hyenas 
and  black  bears  all  together. 
Well  !  thou  dost  know  Bob, 
and  a  little  further  down  was 
what  I  thought  the  best 
of  the  whole  kit,  and  that 
there  was  a  great  ha  lion 
and  two  or  three  smaller  ones, 
and  there  they  was  growling 
and  making  up  such  (a) 
noise,  well,  I  thought.  Bob, 
what  must  (it)  be  in  those 
foreign  countries  where  they 
are  running  about  wild  like ! 
Well,  there  !  I  would  sooner 
be  hero  with  a  drop  of  cider 
and  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  than 
out  there  where  they  do  aay  how 
they  do  serve  (t.e.  earn)  so  much 
wages.  WeU  Bob !  now  I  will 
tell  you,  you  know,  about  the  rcflt 
of  it ;  there  was  two  great 
spotted  things,  what  the  show 
fellow  called  leopards,  and 
they  kept  on  growling  and 
crawling  about  the  cage ;  I 
should  not  like  for  to  be  along 
with  them  very  long ;  well, 
there  was  two  pretty  creatures,  all 
streaky  (i,«,  striped)  down  across 
the  back  like,  what  they  do  cnll 
zebras,  that  is  wild  jack 
asses,  you  know.  Bob  ;  well,  and 
they  was  pretty,  sure !  anil 
I  thought,  would  not  they  look 
well  like  in  our  squire's 
pony  carriage  ?  Well,  then 
I  looked  lo  [i.f.  at)  the  monkeys, 
and  foreign  birds,  and  some 
of  them  had  got  such  long  bills, 
that  I  never  did  not  see  no 
such  funny  things  before,  that 
I  did  not  begrudge  my 
sixpence  a  bit.  I  never 
did  not  see  the  wild  betists 
before  now,  and  I  am  five  and 
tifty  years  old  come  old 
Chriatmas  day,  beyond  all  the 
days     in     tfae     world.       WeU, 
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Aay-vu-toa'ld^  mans  au'l  baewt 
ut ;  dhur  wuz  u  broe'dy  luu't  u 
lee'dl  dhingz  nur'n&n  baewt  dhu 
kee'djez  jis  dhu  sae'iLm-z  guurt 
kjat's,  ee-ns  mud  zai*,  an  wau'n 
puur'd^e  krai'tur  wai  smaa*!  ligz, 
lig  u  stag— dhu  Bhoa*  fuul'dr 
zaed  aew  dhaat  dhae'ur  wuz  u 
hau't^oap.  Wuul,  z^n-z  Aay-d 
u-zee-d  at  au-1  oa*var,  dhu  luy 'un 
tao'ilmurkomd  een,  un  tu  zee  haut 
eo'  duedy  ud  u  mae'ild  yur 
ae'ur  stan'  un  ee*n.  £e  wai'nt 
een  lau'ng  wai  dhu  tuygur  fuus*, 
un  plaa-yd  aup  au'l  aoo'drts  u 
gee'iimz  wai  dhu  tuygur,  un  dhan 
dhu  tuygur  puut  au'p  uz  tike* 
guurt  pau'z  taa'p  dhu  fuul'urz 
•hoa'ldurz,  Aay  dhau'\irt  uydree 
mun-^t  ee-d  a  buyt  uz 
ai'd  oa*f.  "Wunl,  aewt  u  kau'm, 
un  dhan  u  wai'nt  een  mangs  dhu 
luyunz  un  dh-aay-ainurz  an 
mae'dd  um  juump  drue  ^'ps 
au'l  u-vuyur,  un  dhan  dhai 
buur'nd  aa*p  uurd  laits  luyk, 
ee'ns  dhu  plaoiis  l^k'ud  nuuf 
tu  fruytn  un-eebau'dee,  un  dhu 
fuul'ur  kumd  aewt  au'l  uluy  t  an 
naa't  uur'tud  wau'n  beet.  Aay 
dhau'drt  Aay  sheod  u  zingkt 
uwai*,  un  dhan  Aay  kumd  aewt 
kuz  dhai  wuz  gwaa-yn  Yur  tu 
Teed'  um,  un  dhoat  dhae'ilr  wuz 
zik'spuns  aek'stur. 

Wuul,  un  aa'dr  dhnat  Aay 
m^t  wai  Aa'reo  Peol,  un 
wee  ad  dree  kwau'rts  u  bee'dr 
tugadh-ur,  un  gaut  na*f  drung'kfie 
luyk,  un  kum  au'm  ulau'ng  au*l 
ruyt  gin  Aay  kau'm  tu  dhu 
vaaw'ur  kraa's  wai,  un  dhae'dr 
Aay  vaa'ld  oa'vur  u  duung-keo 
dhut  wuz  u-luyd  uknws  dhu 
liroii'ild,  un  Aay  puut  meo  an*  aup 
taa-p  dhu  baa-k  oa  un,  un  vee'illd 
u  wuz  ac-i\r(?o  ;  Aay  dhau'drt 
Bhoaiir  t-wuz  dhu  vuur*t?o  oa-1 
fuul'ur    uz-zuul,    ncof    daed-n 


I  have  told  yoa  almost  all  about 
it;  there  was  a  braTO  lot  of 
little  things  raniung  aboat  the 
cages,  juBt  the  same  aa  great 
cats,  as  (one)  might  saj,  and  ons 
pretty  creature  with  small  kgs^ 
like  a  stag — the  show  feUow 
'said  how  that  there  was  an 
antelope.  Well,  (as)  soon  as  I  had 
seen  it  all  over,  the  lion 
tamer  came  in,  and  to  see  what 
he  did  would  havo  made  your 
hair  stand  on  end.  He  went 
in  along  with  the  tiger  firsts 
and  played  up  all  sorts  of 
games  with  the  tiger,  and  then 
the  tiger  put  up  his  two  great 
paws  (on  the)  top  (<^  the  fellow's 
shoulders ;  I  thought  ererj 
minute  he  would  have  bitten  bis 
head  off.  Well,  out  he  oamoi 
and  then  he  went  in  amongst  the 
lions  and  the  hyenas,  and 
made  them  jump  through  hoops 
all  on  fire,  and  then  they 
burnt  up  red  lights  lihe,  so 
that  the  place  looked  enoagh 
to  frighten  anybody,  and  the 
fellow  came  out  all  alive  and 
not  hurt  one  bit.  I 
thought  I  should  have  sank 
away,  and  then  I  came  oat| 
because  they  was  going  for  to 
feed  them,  and  that  there  was 
sixpence  extra. 

Well,  and  after  that  I 
met  with  Harry  Poole,  nnd 
we  had  three  quarts  of  beer 
together,  and  got  half  drunky 
like,  and  came  home  along  aU 
right  until  I  camo  to  the 
four  cross  way,  and  there  I 
fell  over  a  donkey  that  was 
lying  across  the  road,  and  I 
put  my  hand  up  (on)  top  (of) 
the  back  of  him,  and  felt 
he  was  hairy;  I  thought 
sure  it  was  the  very  <dd 
fellow  himself,  if  (it)  did  not 
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maek  m^e  ac  ilr  §tan'  rai-t  ud      mnk 
ee'n!  tin  dliBut  dhae'tir  niae'ilil      end 
meeeoa'bur.  un  au-m  Any  km'i'S      me 
fM  Taa-a  «z  uv'ur  Auy  kbi'd.  Zoa 
naew        Aay        zijin       Aay-v 
ii-toa'ld  &  au'I  buewd  ut,  un  naks 
tuym  (Ihai  kuu'ma,  du  dhec  gtio 
uo  zee  dhu  wuyul  bee'us,  dheo-t 
nuT'ur  vurgeet-  uL" 


3  my  hair  stand  right  oa 
!  and  that  there  made 
sober,  and  home  I  goes 
so  fast  as  ever  I  could.  Bo 
now  I  seem  (i.«.  conBidtr)  I  have 
told  you  all  about  it,  and  next 
time  they  oorae,  do  Ihou  go 
and  see  the  wild  beasts,  thou  wilt 
nevcT  forgot  it." 


THE  BOOK   OF   RUTH. 

The  following  attempt  at  rendering  the  Book  of  Ruth 
into  idiomatic  dialect- speech  may  be  compared  with  others, 
particularly  Dr.  Murray's  Scoteh.  I  am  aware  of  the  un- 
satisfactoriiieas  of  Scripture  epecimons  generally,  but  the 
objection  does  not  apply  to  a  rural  narrative  like  that  of 
Ituth. 

DHU  BEOK  TJ  EEOTH. 
Chaa-ftur  I. 

1.  Naew  ut  vaa'ld  oewt  een  dhai  dai-z,  haim  dhu  jij  ez  wua 
u-rue-illSen,  ee'ns  dhur  wuz  u  dee-urlh  een  dhu  kuun'trfe.  Un  u 
snaTtSeu  mae'un  oa  Bath-lau'ilm  Jiie'du,  ee  wui'n  voo'uth  vur  tu 
buyd  een  dhu  kuuu'tri^e  u  Ifoa'ub,  ee'  dacd  un  uz  wuyv,  uu  uz  tue 
zunz  luu-ng  wai  un. 

2.  Un  dliik'fe  mae-fln  wuz  u-kyaa'l  Ai'lum'ul^ek,  un  uz  wuyv, 
uur  wuz  u-kyaa-1  Nai-oa-muy,  un  uz  liie  bwuuyz  wuz  u-kyaal 
Uae'{lliin  un  Chul'yun,  dhai  wuz  au'l  ou-m  Ai'fruthuyCs  aewt  oa 
Bath-loe'ilm  Jue'du,  Un  dhai  kau'md  ee'ntu  dhu  kuun'trf  e  u  Moa'ub, 
un  dhae'ur  dhai  buyd. 

3.  Un  Ai'Ium-ulffk,  dhaat-a  dh-uuz'bun  u  Nai-oa-muy.  zoa  tu 
Bpai-k,  ee-  duyd;  un  unr  wuz  u-lal'-,  uur  wau'z,  un  ur  tile  ziinz 

4.  Un  dhai  twk  dhur  zuuiz  uwuyvu-pee's,  aewt  u  dhu  wi5ora'een 
n  Iifoa'ub ;  wau-u  u  ilhai  wuz  u-kyua'l  Au'rpu,  un  dhu  tuudh'ur 
oa-m  wuz  u-kyaa*!  lleo'th.  Uu  dhai  lee'vd  een  dbik'fo  plae'us 
baewd  u  tain  yuur. 

5.  Un  Moedlun  un  Chi'il-yun  dhai  duyd  tie",  dhu  booddh  oo-m ; 
un  zoa  dh-uum'un  wuz  u-laf-  u-dhaewt  undh'ur  waun  uv  ur  ti^e 
zuuz  ur  eet  ur  uuzbun. 

6.  Dhan  unr  gout  au-p  wai  ur  daaTtur  lauz,  cans  uur  mud  gfro- 
bask  ugee'ln  vrura  dhik'f o  kuuii'tr^o  u  Moa-ub :  vur  uur-d  u-yuurd 
new  dbut  dhu  Lau'&rd  ud  u-muyudud  ia  oa  n  voaks,  een  gee'fen 
oa-m  braid. 
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7.  Zoa  tlur  wai'n  voo-iith  aewt  u  dhik*£e  plae*{ls  wnnr  nur  wan's, 
un  unr  tiie  daa'rtur  lau'z  lau'ng  wai  ur;  un  dhai  wai'nt  aa*n  pua 
dhu  hroa'iid  vur  tu  g^  baak*  tu  dhu  Ian*  a  Jiie-du. 

8.  Un  Nai-oa-muy  zaed  tue  uur  ti\e  daa-rtur  lau'z,  g^* !  gdo  baak* 
ai'ch  wau'n  oa  ^e  tu  yuur  mau'dhurz  aewz :  dhu  Lnu'iird  dae'dl 
kuynl^e  lau*ng  wai*  ^e,  sueilni-z  yiie-v  a-dae*iilad  lau'ng  wai  dhai' 
dhut  bee  dai'd,  un  Iau*ng  wai  mce*. 

9.  Dhu  Lau'iird  grna-nt  3e,  ec'ns  ^  mud  vuyn  ras*,  arch  wau'n 
oa  ^e,  een  dh-acwz  u  yuur  uuz-bun.  Dhan*  uur  kee'sd  um ;  un 
dhai  laef'tud  aup  dhur  vauys,  un  wai'pud. 

10.  Un  dhai  zaed  tu  uur%  Shoa'drluy  wee  wuol*  g^  baak*  laung 
wai*  5e,  tu  voa*ur  voaks. 

11.  Un  Nui-oa-muy  zaed,  Tuum  yur-zuulz  baak'  ugee'ila  mfe 
daa'rturz;  waut  d-t5e  wee'sh  vur  g^o*  luung  oa  mce*  vuur?  dz  ur 
\m*ec  moo'ur  zunz  een  muy  t^o'm  naew,  ee'us  dhai  mud  kaa*m  vur 
tu  bee  Tur  uuz'bunz  ? 

12.  Tuurn  yur-zuulz  baak*  u-gce-(in  muy  dna*rturz,  goo*  yur  oa'iia 
wai'z  ;  vur  aay  bee  tue*  oa*l  vur  t-ac'u  u  uuz'bun.  ^cef  aay  was 
vur  zai*,  aew  aay-v  u-gaut  oa*ps,  neef  aay  wuz  t-ae'u  u  uuz'bun  tAe* 
(too)  dhee-iiz  vuur^o  nai't,  un  eof  aay  wuz  vur  tu  bae'ilr  zunz ; 

1 3.  Wud  yiie  wau'yt  vauT  um  gin  dhai  wuz  u-groa-d  au*p  ?  Wud 
yiie  staa'p  vur  dhiii*,  vrum  ae'^en  u  (having  of)  uuz'bunz  ?  Noa* 
muy  daa-rturz ;  vaur  ut  gree'vth  mee  tuur'ubl  vur  yoa'ttr  aae'flka, 
aew  dhut  dh-an*  u  dhu  Lau*urd-z  u-g^'  aewt  u-gin*  mee. 

14.  Un  dhai  laef'tud  aup  dhur  vauys,  un  wai'pud  ugee*iin :  un 
Au'rpu  kee-sd  ur  mau'dhur  lau ;  bud  Keo'th,  uur  claivud  tiie'  ur. 

15.  Un  uur  zaes,  Leok  ee  zee*,  aew  dhce  ziis'tur  lau'-z  u-geo  baak' 
tue  uur  voaks  un  tue  uur  Gau'dz :  due*  ^e  naew  geo  baak  aa'dr  dhSe 
zus'tur  lau. 

16.  Un  Iluo-th  zaed,  Doa'n  ?e  bag  oa  mee  vur  tu  lacf*  ?e,  nr  vur 
tu  g(k)  baak'  vrum  vaul*ee-oen  aa'dr  ("^e :  vur  wuriivur  yue  du  g^* 
aa'-l  geo  tue  ;  un  wuur  yue  du  lauj*,  aa'-l  lau'j  tue* ;  yoa'ilr  voak-shl 
bee  muy  voaks,  un  yoa'ur  Gau'd  muy  Gau'd : 

17.  Wuur  yue'  du  day,  aa'  1  duy  un  dhae'iir  aa*  1  bee  u-bunr'$ed : 
dhu  Lau-urd  due  zoa  tu  mce,  un  moa-ur  tue*,  neef  oa'ilrt  bud  dath' 
du  pae'urt  yiie'  un  mee'. 

18.  Huun  uur  zee'd  aew  uur  wuz  veo'l  muyndud  vur  g^  lau'ng 
wai*  ur,  dhoa*  ur  laf  oa'f  spai'keen  tue  ur. 

19.  Zoa  dhai  tue*  wai'nt  uluu-ng,  gin  dhai  kau'm  tu  Bath-lae'iim. 
Un  ut  aa'pt  ecns  dhai  wuz  u-kau'm  tu  Bath-lae'iim,  dhut  dhu  woa'l 
put'^e  wuz  u-zau*t  aup  u-baewd  um,  un  dhai  zaed,  uz  dbush-ynnr 
Naioa'muv? 

20.  Un  uur  zaed  tiie  um,  doa'n  (^e  kyaa'l  mee  Nai-oa'muy,  kyaa'l 
mee  Maeuru :  kuz  dh-Au'lmuyteo-th  u-dae*ulud  tuur'iibl  but'ur 
laung  wai*  mee. 

21.  Aay  wai'nt  aewt  veo-1  un  woa'l,  un  dhu  Lau'iird-dh  u-braa*t 
mee  au*m  ngee'un  ai-mptee  an  dud  :  wuy  d-ce  kyaa'l  mee  Nai-oa'muy 
dhan  ;  vau  r  ee  du  zee'  aew  dhu  Lau'urd-dh  u-tas't^efuyd  ugin' 
mee,  un  dh-Au'lmuy t^e-th  u-flaek'tud  mee. 


taw.L 
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22.  Zoa  Nai-oamuy  % 
nur  daa-rtur  laa  laung  n 
kuun-trfe  oa  Moan'ib :  i 
b^egeenf'eii  u  baa'rk^e  ai 


li-n  baak-,  un  R^o-th,  dhii  Moa'ubuyieeB, 
i-  ur,  want  ud  u-kum  baak-  aewt  oa  dhu 
L  dhai  kau-m  tu  fiath-lau'Cim  jis  tn  dhu 


Chan-ptur  IT. 


sh-yuur 


f  I.  FnTfai-oaTmiy-du-gsu-tukee 
mae-Qa  oa  wuulth,  oa  dhu  faa-mlSe 
maeiln  wuz  n-kyaa'l  Boa-uz. 

2.  TJn  R^o'th  dhu  Uoaubuytees  zaed  tu  Nai-o 
K-uup-m  dhu  vee'fll,  vur  tu  larz  dhu  yuurz  u  kau-rn,  aa'ilr  ee* 

uint  Eiay-Bhl  vuyn  gnwus  een  dhu  auyt  oa,     Un  uur  zaed  tue  ur, 
|0£o',  muy  daa'rtur. 

3,  Un  uur  wai-nt  un  kau-m  un  lai-zud  een  dhu  vee  fil  aa-dr  dhu 
d-puns ;  uuuur  an-p  vur  tu  lai't  pun  u  pae'ilrt  ou  dhu  ree'ul  waut 

Uruz  n-beelaung'eeii  tu  Boa*az,  dhu  Tuurfu  aae'iim  mae'iln  dhut 
mz  ukee-n  tu  Lum-ul^ek. 

.  Un  eef  Boaaz  uz-zuul'  daed-H  kum  ulau-ng  jis  dhoa-,  vrum 
Jath-lae'iJm,  un  zaed  tu  dhu  rai-purz,  Bhu  Laudrd  bee  wai-  @e.  Un 
Qiai  sponk  bauk-  un  zaed  tu  ee-,  Dhu  Luu'urd  bias-  yie-. 

~.  I)ban  Boa'az  zaed  tue  U2  suarvun  mae-iin  waut  WUZ  u-Kau't 
^ur  dhu  rai'pura,  Ue-z  maa-yd-z  dhiith-yuur  ? 
6.  Un  dhu  aaaTTun  mae-fln  waut  wuz  u-zau-t  oa-vur  dhu  rai-purz 
Bpoak  baak-  un  zaed,  Uur-z  dhu  Moa-ubuyt^EBh  maa-yd,  want  kum 
baak'  lanng  wai  Nai-oa-muy  aowt  u  dhu  kuun-tr^o  u  Moau'b : 
_  7.  Un  uur  zaod.  Any  du  praa-y  oa  £e  vur  tu  lat  mee  lai-zCe  un 
h'urfe  aa-dr  dhu  rai'purz  manga  dhu  shee-z  : '  zoa  uur  kuu'ui, 
a-buyd  livur  aunz  uz  mau-mt?ea  tee-ill  b^e-naow  (Just 
kikov),  haun  uur  staa-pt  u  lee-dl  beet  een  t-aewz. 

".  Shan  Boa-az  zaed   tu   Ilio'th,    Doa-n   fe  yuur    mee,    muy 
a'rtur?    Doa'n  yilo-  g-een  noa-  uudhur  vee-iJl  vur  tu  lni'z<^e,  uur 
vnie  gJo  wai- yuur-vroum,  bud  buyd  wae-ilr  jiie  bee',  lau*ng  wai 
^nj  maa-ydnz. 

".  Effep  yuur  uyz  pun  dhu  vee-i3l  dhai  bee  rai-pi'en  oa,  un  muyu 

'  '  "  I  um  :  aan  aay  u-chaa-rj  dhu  yuung  main  eens  dhai 

jfe  ?  un  haun  yi^e  bee  thuus-ti^e,  taek-n  geo  tu  dhu 

]  dringk  oa  dhaat  dhaeflr,  waut  dhu  yuung  mai'D-v 

10.  Dhan  uur  vaa'l  doewn  pun  ur  fae'tJa,  un  baewud  urzuul' 
n  tu  dhu  gracwn,  un  zaes  tue  un,  s-uur,'  Aow  iiz  ut  dhut  aay-v 

^-raewn  grae-fls  een  yoa-ur  uyz,  ce-ns  yue  ahud  taek  kaewnt  oa 
"  mc«-.  zee'Pen  aew  aay  bee  bud  u  stran-jur  ?' 

11.  Un  Boa-HZ  spoak  baak-  un  zaes  tue-  ur,  T-aath  n-bim  au-l 
u-ahoa'Qd  tO  mee,  au'l  waut  yiie-v  u-diJe'd  tu  yur  mau'dhur  l.iu 
adnz  dhu  dath-  u  yur  uuz'bun  :  un  aew  yile-v  u-laf-  yur  faa'dhtir-n 

'  SheiiTM,  r  often  dropped  in  thp  plucnl, 
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yar  mau'dhur-n  ynr  kuun'trSc  wuur  yi^e  wnz  n-baaTod,  nn  sew 
yue  bee  u-kau'm  tue  u  laut  u  voaks  waut  jino  nuvur  daed-n  noa* 
u^oa'iir. 

12.  Dhu  Lau'urd  rai'kumpai'iiB  ^e  vur  yur  wuurk,  nn  u  tM 
rai'waurd  bee  u-gid*  tuc  ^e,  bde  dhu  Lau'Cird  Oau'd  u  I7z*rae'iily 
vur  t-aez  ee*ii  uun'dur  eez  wiogz  yike  bee  u-kau*m  vur  tu  trua 
yur-zuul*. 

13.  Dhan  uur  zaes,  s-nur  (says  she),  Lat  mee  yuyn  fae'iiTur  een 
yoa'iir  zuyt,  mee  Lau'iird ;  kuz  yike-T  u-kau*mfurtud  mee,  un  kus 
yiie-v  u-spoakt  lig  u  frai'ii  luyk  tu  yur  saa'rvun,  Tor  au'l  dhut  aay 
bac'iin  u  beet  luyk  waun  u  yur  oa-un  muu'ydnz. 

14.  Un  fioa'az  zaes  tu  uur,  s-ee*  (says  he),  IJ  duii*ur  tuym  y&e 
km  aedh'ur,  un  ai*t  saum  u  dhu  brai'd,  un  dup  yur  mau'sl  een  aha 
Tun-eegur.  Un  uur  zau't  b^ezuyd  dhu  rai'purz  :  un  ee  an'dud  uur 
sum  puaTch  kau'm,  un  uur  ai't  ut,  un  uur  wuz  u-saat'^esfay  un  uar 
wai-nt  uwai. 

15.  Un  haun  uur  wuz  u-gau't  au*p  vur  tu  lai-z^,  Boa*az  gid 
aur'durz  tue  uz  yuung  mai*n,  un  zues  tue  um,  s-ee*,  Muyn  un  lat 
uur  lai'zc^e  ecu  (m  not  even)  man'gs  dhu  shee'z,  un  doa*n  €e  Bhee*iiin 
(rebuke,  scold)  uur  oa  ut. 

16.  Un  taek-n  lut  vaa-l  saum  u  dhu  an'v^lz  tiie',  u  puurpiu 
vau'r  ur,  un  laef*  um  ee*ns  uur  mud  lai'z  um,  un  muyn  jHe  doa'dn 
shee'um  uur  vaur-t. 

17.  Zoa  uur  lai'zud  een  dhu  vee'iil  gin  laef  wuurk  tuym,  un  uur 
bee'ut  aewt  haut  uur-d  u-lai*z ;  un  t-wuz  ubaewd  u  tiie*  b&>8h*lz  u 
baaTlee. 

18.  Un  uur  t^kt  ut  au*p,  un  wai-nt  een'tu  dhu  sut'^:  un  nr 
mau'dhur  lau  zeed*  haut  uur-d  u-lai'z:  un  uur  bnia't  ut  voo'ilth,  an 
uur  gid  ur  haut  uur-d  u-k^ep  baak*,  aa'dr  uur  wuz  a-saat'^fay 
uurzul. 

19.  Un  uur  mau'dhur  lau  zaes  tue*  ur,  s-uur,  "Wuur-v  ^  bun 
u-lai*z^en  tue,  tu  dai  ?  un  wae-ur-v  5e  biin  tu  wuurk  tue  ?  bias  €ed 
bee  ee*  dhut-v  u-teokt  ukaewnt  oa  t?e.  Un  uur  shoa'iid  uur  mau'dhar 
lau,  uc  t-wau'z  uur-d  u-bun  u-wuur'k(>en  lau'ng  wai,  un  zaes, 
Dhu  mac'un  waut  aay-v  u-biin  wuur*k-een  lau'ng  wai-z  u-kyaa*l 
Eoa'az. 

20.  Un  Nai-oa*muy  zaed  tue  ur  daa*rtur  lau,  Blas-eed  bee  ee*  a 
dhu  Lau'unl,  kuz  ee  aa-n  u-laf*  oa*f  dz  kuyn-nSes  tu  dhu  Mv^en 
un  tu  dhu  dai'd.  Un  Nai-oa*muy  zaed  tue  ur,  Dhu  mae'un-z  neeiir 
u  keen  tue-s,  wau'n  uv  aa'wur  uuyces  kconz  voak. 

21.  Un  K^'th  dhu  Moa'ubuytecs  zaed,  U  zaes  tu  mee  oa*yar-n 
ubeo',  s-ee*,  Yue  muyn  un  k^ep  vaa's  b^ezuyd  u  muy  yuung  maim, 
gin  dhai-v  u-fiin'eesh  au'l  muy  aa'rus. 

22.  Un  Nai-oa*muy  zaed  tu  K^o'th  uur  daa*rtur  lau,  T-aez  a 
geo'd  jau'b,  m^e  daartur,  bud  yue  shud  g-aewt  wai  uz  maa'ydnx, 
eens  dhai  mud-n  m£et  wai*  ^e  een  noa  vee'iil  uuls. 

23.  Zoa  aurk^ep  ▼aa*0  b£ezuy*d  dhu  maa'ydnz  u  Boa*az  u-lai*zSen 
gin  dha  ai'nd  a  dha  baa'rl^  aa'rus,  un  u  dhu  wai*t  aa*rus :  un  uur 
larT  wai  aor  maa'dhur  lau« 
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u'dhur  lau  zarf  ti'lo  ur,  Mu y  ilaaTtnr, 
vanr  £e,  ecna'  miid  bee  wuid  wai"  5e? 


Tin  l^k  ce  zee-!  ee'z 
lai't  een  dhu  (Inm-ibfca 


I.  Dhan  Nfti-oa'mny  ai 
■boti'naayleok  ubaewtTurrss' vac 

tTc  nnew  neil-n  Boa-oa  wiiu'n  i 
ta  dhu  maa'yddz  yi^o-v  ti-b(in  lai 
gwaa-yn  tut  tu  wfiom-  dha  baa'rlSe  tu  b 
Tioo-ur. 

3.  Wau-r»h  yur-iuul  dhan,  Ti-nauyiit  yur-zuul,  un  pimt  ann 
ynr  bas-  kloa-iii,  an  geet  uwui  dapwn  tu  dhu  vlfwur:  bud  doirn  ia 
Diaek  yiir-KUul  n-noa'd  tu  dhu  mae-uu  gif  jich  tuym-z  ee--v  u-fiin-eush 

4.  Dn  mfe-aa-p,  haun  ee-  du  loy  dsRwn,  dhat  yilo-  Bhl  maa-rk  tlhu 

JiIae-fiB  wTiur  u  luyth,  ud  yuo  hM  g-oen,  un  au-nkuuT-iir  uz  veet,  un 
uy  ynr-ZQul  doewii ;  un  ec-  ul  tiiul  fe  haul  yuo  shl  due". 

5.  Un  uur  zaed  tu  shoe-,  Au'l  yuc  zaes-  tu  tuSq  aa"!  due. 

6.  Tin  nur  wui-n  dnewn  tu  dha  vloo-iir,  un  uur  die'd  koa-rdSen 
tu  au'l  waut  ur  mnu'dhur  lau-d  u-toa'ld  ur  lue. 

7.  "Dn  wai-n  Euii-az  ud  u-ai-t-n  u-dringk,  un  uz  aa-rt  wuz  muur'Se, 
I  wai-n  tn  luy  doewn  tu  dhu  ai-n  u  dhu  eep  u  kau-m :  uu  uur 

lau'in  sau-f  Inyk,  un  au-nkuuvurd  uz  tgpI,  an  luyd  ur-zud"  daewn. 

8.  Un  ut  aa-pt  ubaewd  u  twuulv  u  klauk  u  nait,  dhut  dhu  mar-On 
wuz  u-fee-flrd,  un  tuumd  uz-zuul,  un  dhae-ur!  neef  u  uum-un 
WRUd'n  luy-Sen  tu  dhu  veet'  oa  un. 

9.  Un  n  zaed,  TJe  bee  yiu-  ?  Tin  uur  znos  tu  ee-,  Anyhee  Iteo-th 
yur  BD-maa-yd :  sprad  acwt  dhan  yur  akuurt  oa-rur  yur  an-mau-y<l ; 

mr  yic  bee  u  nee-flr  kee-nz-mun, 

10.  Un  n  zaed  tn  uur,  Dlas-fied  l>ee  yiie-  n  dhu  Lau-iird,  riuy 
du'rtur:  vur  yue-v  n-shoa-ud  moo-i5r  kuyn-nees  een  dhu  liia'tur 
Mil  dhtin  een  dim  ftiua-  hyeRccn-Cen,  kae-flz  wuy,  yue  aa-n  ti-vaul-f  ed 
'dba  yuung  miu-n,  wae-ur  (whether)  dhai  bee  poo-fir  ur  reech. 

11.  Un  naew,  muy  daaTtur,  doa-n  fie  bee  u-feo-flrd ;  aa-1  di\e-  tue 
e  ftu-1  dhut  yiio  do  waunt  raur  mee  tiie- :  vur  dhu  wood  silfSe  u 

mny  voaks  un  au-1,  du  noa-  dhut  yue  beo  u  au-Di!ea  uum-un. 

13.  Un  naew  t-iiz  trie,  shoa-ur  nnuf-,  dhut  aay  heo  nee-ur  keo-n 
tike  Ee  :  aewBumduvur  dhur  aez-  u  mae-un  nee-flrur  u  kee-n  tuo  le-n 
■ay  bee. 

13.  Buyd  yuur  tu  nai-t,  un  zoa  shl  bee",  neef  ee"  ul  dile  vaur  Se 
dhu  pae'Qrt  uv  a  kee'nzmun,  wuul :  lat-ii  diie  dhu  kecnzmunz 
pae-Qrt:  bud  un  eel'  ee  oa-n  die  dhu  kee-nzmunz  pac'Qrt  buy  fe,  dhan 
■a-1  duo  dhu  kee'nzmunz  pticurt  buy  ee,  zoa  ahoa-ur-z  dhu  Lau-iird 
du  lee-T :  luy  daewn  gin  dhu  mau-rn^en. 

14.  Un  nur  luyd  tu  dhu  veet-  oa  un  gin  dhu  mau-mfen  :  un  uur 
roa-Qzd  aup  uvoa-r  k&wl  zeo  tu  noa-  waun  ur  tuudh'ur.  Un  u  zaed, 
Doa-n  Se  lat  um  noa-  aew  dhut  u  uum-un  kumd  ce-n  tu  dhu  vloo-ur, 

15.  U  zaea  tiic,  a-ce-,  Lring  oa-vur  dhu  vae'dl  dhut  yile-v  u-gniit 
an-n,  un  oa-Id-n  aup.     Un  haun  uur  oa-ld-n  aup,  ee  mizli'urd  zika 
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mizh'arz  u  baa*rlee,  un  loo*  Ad  ut  aup  paun  or :  un  unr  wai'Dt  een'ta 
dhn  sut'^e. 

16.  Un  haan  aur  knm  aa-m  t-nur  mau'dhnr  lau,  uur  saes  tA  ahee*, 
Ue  bee  y  ue*,  may  daa'rtnr?  Un  uur  toa*ld  ur  au*l  waut  dhu  mafi'iiii-d 
u-due'd  tue  ur. 

17.  Un  uur  zaed,  £e  gid  mee  dhai'zh-jmur  riks  mizh-iiR  n 
baa'rlee;  vur  u  zaes  ta  mee*,  s-ce,  Doa'n  £e  geo  baak*  lee'iirSe  (empty) 
tu  TQur  mau'dhur  lau. 

18.  Dhan  uur  zaed,  Zut  stce'iil,  mee  daa*rhir,  gin  yue  da  noa% 
waut  faa'rsheen  t-1  vaa*l  ac wt  oa :  vur  dhu  mae'iin  oa*n  lat  at  buyd, 
ee*  ul  Bhoa'ur  tu  I'un'eesh  ut  tu  dai. 

Chaa-piur  IV. 

1.  Dhan  Boa-az  tt*okt  uz-zuul  aup  tu  dhu  gee'i&ty  on  dhae*i&r  ee 
z.'iut  uz-zuul  dixewn :  un  puurdee  kwik  au'drwurdz,  dhu  keen'zman 
waut  Boaaz-d  u-bun  u-tuulecn  ubacwt,  eo  kau*m  ulau'ng ;  an  ee 
zaes  tuti  un,  s-ee%  Aa'y!  jich  u  wau'nl  staa'p  u  waun  zuyd,  zi-daewn 
yuur.     Un  ee  tuur*nd  *  uz-zuul  u  waun  zuyd,  un  zau*-daewn.* 

2.  Un  ec  tc'ok  tai-n  mai'n  u  dhu  uul'durz  u  dhu  sut*^,  an  zaed, 
Zit  yur  zuulz  daewn  vuur.     Un  dhai  zau'dacwn. 

3.  Un  u  zaes  tu  dhu  koe'nzmun,  s-ee*,  Nai-oa*muy,  uur  waut-s 
u-kaum  ugee'un  aewt  u  dhu  kuun*tr(fe  u  Moa'ub-z  u-zul*^n  uv  a  beet 
u  graewn,  waut  Lum  ult^ek  aaw'ur  bridh'ur  yucz  tu  b^elau'ng  tAe: 

4.  Un  aay  laa'kud  vur  tu  tuul  ee  oa  ut,  ce'ns  yue  mud  bay*  at 
uvoa*r  dhu  taewnz  voaks,  un  uvoa-r  dhu  uul'durz  u  muy  faa*mlfe 
luyk.  Xeef  ee  bee  u  muyn  vur  tu  rai'dai'm '  ut,  rai'dai*m  ut  dhan : 
bud  u-nee'f  yue  bue'un  u  muyn  vur  tu  rai'dai'm  ut,  wuy*  dhan  tual 
mee',  ee'ns  aay  mud  noa* :  kuz  dhur  aed-n  nuudh'ur  bau'dfe  aula 
Yur  tu  rai'dai'm  ut;  un  aay  bee  aa'dr  yue*.  Un  dhu  kee*nzmun  zaed, 
Aay  wuol'  rai'dai'm  ut. 

5.  Dhan  Boa-az  zaes  tue  un,  Dhu  sae'um  dai'  ee  du  buy  dhu  vee'iU 
u  gracwn  aewt  u  dhu  an'  u  Nai-oa'muy,  yue  mus  buy  un  tiie*  u 
Reo'th  dhu  Moa'ubuy*t<?es,  uur  dhut-s  wuyv  oa  ee'  dhut-s  dai'd, 
ee*ns  yuo  mud  ruyz  uup  dliu  nae'uin  u  dhu  dai'd  pun  uz  eenuur^etuns. 

6.  Un  dhu  kee'nzmun  zaed,  Aay  baeun  ae-ubl  vur  rai'dai'm  at 
vur  moezuul',  uuls  aay  shud  spwuuyul  mee  oa'un  eenuur-^etuns : 
yue'  rai  dai'm  muy  rai'tshup  vur  yoa'urzuul ;  kuz  aay  bae'iin  ae'Abl 
vur  tu  rai'dai'm  ut. 

7.  Ifaew  dhiish-yuur  wuz  dhu  wai*  dhai  ua'ktud  fau'rmurlfie  een 
U'z'rac'iil,  kunsaa'meon  oa  rai'dai'm 'een,  un  kunsaa'meen  u 
chan'j^en,  ee'ns  dhai  mud  mack  uvureedhing  au*l  saa'f  un  shoa'ilr 

*  To  tunij  bein;;  an  active  verb,  it  requires  a  direct  object  in  the  dialect. 

*  When  t  and  d  come  together,  the  iomier  is  usuidly  dropped ;  sec  zi^daewn  in 
preTioOB  clause.    .See  also  notes,  pp.  27,  2K. 

s  Redeem  is  rather  a  **  fine  "  ifv'ord  for  dialect,  but  it  is  used,  and  I  have  alwayi 
heard  it  pronounced  rai'dai'm^  i.e.  with  both  syllables  slowly  and  emphatiraUy 
proaoonced.  This  is  usually  done  in  speakin;^  words  of  this  class ;  inheritanee  u 
not  an  pncommon  word.  '  TJtett  is  sounded  dhan  when  an  adverb,  and  dkmm 
when  it  is  Uie  unemphatic  dock. 
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luyk;  Q  mne'iln  yiufn  tu  p^ol  oa'f  uzshile',  ungid-a  tuc  uz  ntia'ybur: 
un  dhoat  dhue-Qr  wuz  u  weetoSes  een  ITe-raeill. 

8.  Zoa  dhan  dhu  kee'nzmun  zses  tu  Boa''az,  a-ee',  Buy  ut  vur 
yur-oa'ti  zuul.     Zoa  ec  drae'd  oa'f  dz  slitie. 

9.  Un  Boa'az  zaed  tu  dbu  uul'ducx  un  utost  nu'l  dbu  voaks,  u 
zaes,  hAb  ee-,'  Yiie  bee  au  I  wee-tn^esBz  dhee'uz  dai,  aew  tlhut  aay-r 
tt-boa'Qt  aii'l  dhut  wnz  bfelaung'i^uri  lu  Liim'ulftk,  un  au'l  dliuC 
vuz  u-b£eluung'<!^n  tu  Chul'yuu  uu  UaciUuu,  oa'f  vrum  dhu  ou'  u 
Kni-oa'may. 

10.  Oa-viir-n  ubtkf,  aay-T  u-boaflt  tue-,  (also)  Ut'O'tb  dhu 
MoB'ubuyt&ea,  dhu  wuyv  u  ilae-uliiu,  Tur  tu  bee  muy*  wuyv,  vur 
tu  ruyz  au'p  dbu  nae-flm  u  dhu  dai-d  pun  uz  eenuur  tie  tuns,  ee-ii 


ndhu 


1  dhu  gee'flt-wui,  t 

Bhu  Lau'Qrd  maek  dh'U 

!,  Inyk  Haa-chee'ul  un  luyk  Laiu, 

u  aewz  u  ITz-raeQl :  un  du  yiw 

I  maek  yurzuul'  fao'fimus  eon 


dhu  noo'iim  u  dhu  dai'd  mud-n 
bridh'UTZ   luyk,    un  vrum   dhu   get 
wes'tn^eeez  aul  oa  6e  dhee-flz  dai. 

11.  Un  au-1  dbu  voaks  dhut  wu 
Dul'durz,  zned.Wee  bee'  wee'tofesez. 
vaut  s u-kau'm  ceu'tu  yoailr  a 
dhai  tue*  vaut  bee-uldud  aup  dhu 
aa*k  aU'D^es  luyk  een  Aefrae'iltu,  i 
Snth-lae'uum. 

12.  Un  lat  yoa-ur  nfwz  bee  luyk  dhu  aewz  u  Fae'CiruK,  ee'  wnut 
Tae'Qmur  boe'flrd  tu  Jiiu'du,  udbunec'Qddhu  Lau'Qrd-l  ges'^e  aewt 
ti  dbee'Qz  yuung  uuni'un. 

1 8.  Zoa BoH'az  ti'ok  Ki^o-lh, un  uur  wua  uz  wiiyvT  nn  haun  ee  wai-nt 
een  ti\e  ur.  dliu  Lau'iJrd  gid  ur  k u nan ap' shun,  un  uur  bac'urd  u  zun, 

14.  Un  dhu  wuom.-fen  zaed  tu  !Nai-oa-rauy,  Bloasf^ed  bee  dhu 
Laii'iird,  vur  ee'  aa'u  u-laef't  ^e  dhee'uz  dui  udhaewt  u  keenzmun, 
ee'Dj  uz  naeilm  mi'id  bee  fae'Qmus  een  Uz'rae'Cil. 

15.  Un  ee-  shl  bee  u  giir-ur  baak'  tue  i^e  u  yur  luyv,  un  u  uiil'pur 
een  yur  oa'l  ae-uj  :  vuur  yur  ilua'rtur  lau,  uur  waut  du  luuv  fie,  uur 
want-B  bad-r  t£ie  ^e-n  zab-m  zunz-v  u-bai?-{ird-D. 

16.  Un  Nai-oa-muy  td-ok  dhu  chee'Ql,  un  uur  luyd-n  een  ur 


a-ybut 


17.  Un  dhu  wilom*iJen,  Uur  ni 
Shiu-z  u  ziin  u-baurnd  tu  Kai- 
Oa'bai'd :  e^'z  dbu  faa-dhur  u 
I}ae*Qv^ed. 

18.  Haew  dbai-zh-yuur  bee  dhi 
Fue-iirfie  gout  Aez-run, 

19.  Un  Aez'run  gaut  BHa'm,  un  Raa'm  gaut  TJmun-udab. 

20.  Ud  Umun'udab  gaut  Nae-Qabun,  Nac'ushun  gnuC  Saa'lmuii, 

21.  Un  Saa-lmuD  gaut  Bob'oz,  ud  Boa-az  gaut  Ua'bai-d, 
'J.'2.  Un  Oabai-d  gaut  Jas'^e,  un  Jaa-fe  gaut  Bae'uvSed. 


gid-Q  u  nae-Qm,  u 
-;  un  dhai  kyaa-ld  uz  nae'i'im 
L^e,    dhaat-s  dbu  fau'dhur  u 

Q'urae-arGhunz  u  Fao'uniz  i 


<  tOtf 


STerjc. 


h  th«  I 


prGMnt  m  coajunclioa  «i 
of  "  sajR  he"  and  "biivb 
■  I  sUould'no 


» thronghoal  thti  oairative, 
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Note  ttpox  West  Soicerset  FRONnrcUTiOK. 
By  J.  A.  H.  MuKBAY,  LL.D. 

Dnring  a  recent  stay  with  him  in  West  Somerset,  Mr.  Elwoiihy 
provided  me  with  many  opportunities  of  hearinp^  the  dialeot  sounds 
from  many  and  various  speakers,  and  I  was  thus  enabled  to  re- 
examine the  identifications  made  by  'hlx.  Ellis,  and  given,  with 
references  to  my  own  and  Mr.  Sweet's  appreciations  of  the  same 
sounds,  as  an  Appendix  to  Mr.  El  worthy's  former  paper  on  the 
Dialect  of  West  Somerset,  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Philological 
Society  for  1875-G,"  pp.  218-272.  The  results  of  these  new 
observations  were  of  considerable  importance,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  sound  No.  30  in  the  Appendix  referred  to,  and  again  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Ellis  in  a  final  note,  p.  271. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  pronunciation  is  the  strongly 
pronounced  "  cerebral  '*  or  reversed  /,  proiluced  by  turning  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  back  as  far  as  possible  into  the  hollow  of  the  palate, 
and  then  imparting  to  the  whole  member  as  strong  a  vibration  as  it 
is  capable  of  in  this  position.  The  result  is  a  dull,  deep,  vibrant 
sound,  very  distinct  from  the  tip-trill  of  a  Northern  r  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  French  and  German  r  grassoye  on  the  other.  It 
prevails  all  over  the  South  of  England,  becoming  less  and  less 
vibratory  as  we  come  from  west  to  east — I  heard  it  distinctly  in  the 
Islu  of  Wight  from  natives ;  and  it  is  the  undoubtetl  progenitor  of 
the  vocalized  r  of  London  and  literary  English,  which  could  never 
have  arisen  from  the  Northern  tip- trill.  In  West  Somerset  it  is 
not  only  pronounced  wherever  r  is  historically  present^  whether 
medial  or  final,  as  in  aH\rduj;  order,  but  it  is  added  to  medial  and 
final  vowels  in  many  words  with  equal  distinctness,  as  in  faa\r9hsmj 
fashion,  uf  =  a  =  he,  where  it  must  be  remembered  that  ^r  is  not  a 
mere  modification  of  the  vowel,  but  a  true  consonant.  The  reversed 
position  of  the  ^r  also  affects  the  pronunciation  of  consonants,  chiefly 
/,  f/,  Ij  and  of  vowels  that  accompany  it.  The  sound  itself  has  so  much 
vocal  quality,  and  tends  to  begin  with  so  deep  a  guttural  vowel,  tl^st 
such  words  as  rfd,  rirhj  run,  are  heanl  as  H^rdy  uj'fshf  w^rn  (which 
mightalmost  as  truly  be  written  jrd,  ^rtsh^  j-ti,  or  j-j-d,  ^r^rt»h,  fiTHf)^ 
the  succeeding  short  e,  t,  or  u  being  lost  between  the  vibration  of 
the  ^r  and  the  consonant.  The  peculiarity  of  the  sound  in  No.  33, 
remarked  on  by  Mr.  Ellis,  seoms  to  arise,  not  from  the  vowel,  but 
from  the  reversed  d  and  r  which  follow  it.  In  the  word  spelt  by 
Mr.  Elworthy  (ae'iidt^ez,  potatoes,  1  heard  a  true  dental  or  Northern 
r  for  the  written  d^  tae'iirfrZy  or  fai'urf'rz,  and  Mr.  Sweet  subse- 
quently heanl  it  as  the  siime.  Z  is  also  often  guttural^  and  this  is 
the  apparent  peculiarity  of  the  wortls  in  List  23,  Part  II.  hkol^ 
piolj  etc. 

As  to  the  vowels  generally,  I  found  they  varied  within  consider- 
able limits  of  low  and  high,  wide  or  narrow,  in  different  mouths, 
and  in  most  cases  the  distinction  of  quantity  was  not  a  marked  one. 
The  fractures  or  imperfect  diphthongs  here  written  *  A,  as  in  aa'i. 
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vers  often  hardly  appreciable  to  iup,  or  aciparable  from  long  vowels, 
and  often  auemed  unintentional.  This  was  espeeialiy  the  ease  before 
/  and  r,  aa  in  iwuu^'lil,  vui/Sr,  noa-iirt,  aew&l,  etc.,  where  the  ft 
merely  represents  the  vocal  murmur  of  the  /,  r,  and  there  wbb  no 
BUgg<?9tioQ  of  another  syllable.  But  M'S  and  oo'A  wore  very 
distinct,  though  in  the  fonnor  the  first  element  seemed  to  mo  higher 
than  ae,  and  the  whole  sound  little  different  from  my  Scotch  eae, 
which  18  dt'u  or  rather  vH.  Most  of  the  words  in  List  21  spelt 
with  wfi  seemed  also  identical  with  these,  leaving  but  a  few  retJly 
M'd,  SB  where  r  follows,  iafear,  etc.  The  sound  oo'u  seemed  quite 
tiie  same  as  my  Scotch  wi,  and  [he  first  element  not  pure  oo,  though 
near  it.  Long  aa-  was  much  tliinner  than  short  na,  the  latter 
approaching  a  deep  German  a,  while  the  former  was  more  generally 
^']  the  fine  sound  often  heard  in  cuk,  or  in  individuals  even  the 
tong  of  short  English  a,  aa  in  the  local  pronunciation  of  Bath.  The 
distinction  of  the  two  sounds  was  ia  me  more  qualitative  than 
quantitative.  I  was  not  able  to  hear  any  dii^tinction  between  the 
two  sounds  of  o  (ao,  on),  Noa.  13  and  25  ;  I  think  they  were 
roeuit  for  the  same  sound,  viz.  the  wide  (though  not  very  wide)  ao; 
the  same  with  their  "  fractures  "  ao-ft  and  ou'A. 

The  chief  difBculty  I  had  was  with  the  words  in  Lbts  28  and  30, 
in  which  I  still  failed  to  satisfy  native  ears  long  after  I  had  mastered 
«U  the  other  sounds.  I  had  attacked  them  every  day  for  more  than 
wk,  without  any  other  results,  than  the  conviction  that  dialectal 
■peakers  considered  and  meant  them  all  as  the  same  sound,  though 
to  me  they  sounded  as  different  vowels;  that  thoy  were  nuC  labial, 
i«t  least  not  intentionally  so ;  and  that  they  lay  in  the  region  be- 
tween short  t,  short  «,  short  u,  and  short  French  ii.  It  was  one  day 
while  listening  to  Mr.  Mildon  (the  local  pronunciation  of  whose 
«wn  name  exemplifies  the  sound),  that  I  tried  to  echo  the  word 
nlk  aUcr  him.  Having  tried  every  conceivable  vowel  without 
antiafying  him,  he  at  length  said  that  I  seemed  to  put  a  sound  be- 
tween the  s  and  /,  whereas  to  hie  ear  there  was  nothing  hut  the  ^■ 
Cfltching  at  this  hint,  I  pronounced  a'li:  as  in  cast-lo,  eai'l,  with 
'^ka  I  m^e  into  an  additional  syllable,  and  my  auditors  clapped  their 
Is :  I  had  got  it  at  last,  after  ten  days'  trial !  The  easy  utter- 
I  of  the  other  words  proved  it.  It  was  the  natural  vowel,  which 
^Ib'.  Helville  Bell  identified  with  a  non-syllabic  effect  of  his  mid- 
'nixed  vowel,  and  therefore  very  near  Sir.  Ellis's  palaiotype  {a). 
But  as  Mr.  Ellis  u«es  this  as  the  ordinary  short  English  A  (in  which 
il  believe  no  Northern  ears  agree  with  him),  we  must  consider  the 
"West  Somerset  sound  as  more  front  than  ii,  i.e.  nearer  to  i,  I,  and 
consequently  also  to  Erench  u  short.  In  the  present  paper  accord- 
ingly it  is  written  k,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  fi  odvanoed  and 
nised  towards  !,  or  more  correctly,  looking  at  its  history,  as  an  t 
lowered  and  retracted  towards  fl.  For  if  the  words  contained  in 
Xista  28  and  30  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  aU 
bistorically  sliort  i,  or  such  as  had  dialectically  become  short  i. 
"    '  in  comparing  them  with  tie  short  i  list  No.  24,  it  will  be  soon 
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found  thut  they  constitute  certain  classes  of  tho  short  f  words,  i 
which,  throup;h  the  influoucc  of  tho  preceding  or  following  cciui 
nant,  the  original  vowel  has  bec^n  lowered  and  drawn  back  from  i 
high  and  advanced  position  in  the  mouth.  If  the  I  words  \ 
arranged  in  columns  according  to  the  order  of  tho  conaonantB  thi 
follow  the  vowel,  as  -ik,  -iff,  -itiff,  -isk,  -tssA,  -wA,  -i;,  -i>,  -us,  -t^,  -li 
'i'n^  'tth,  'idh^  -t'l,  -ip,  -iby  -ij\  -tr,  -im,  that  is  from  guttural  1 
labial,  it  will  be  found  that  -)f  remains  before  X*,  ^,  n^,  »h,  th^  ch^^ 
except  in  the  word  pitchy  where  tho  influenco  of  the  preceding 
produces  pitch ;  before  s  and  z,  except  where  a  labial  or  r  precedes 
before  M,  dh,  t,  d,  n,  except  after  a  hhial  or  r,  or  when  er  follows,  i 
titter  {tut'w).  But  on  the  other  hand  If  has  become  &  before  /,  j 
hj  ff  V,  f/f,  the  only  words  in  which  If  is  found  before  those  consonani 
being  such  as  have  not  an  original  )f,  but  eef  as  wheel  (wil),  shcc 
(ship),  believe  (bliv),  or  foreign  words  like  sceptre,  treble,  lemm 
Before  ^r,  t  becomes  u,  uu,  and  the  combination  ri  also  becomi 
uu^rf  as  ridge  {uuj-j). 

There  is  a  remarkable  correspondence  between  this  distribution  < 
If  and  u,  and  tho  rules  for  the  interchange  of  tho  i>alatal  and  guttun 
t  (ii  or  i,  and  bi)  in  Kussian,  where  in  grammatical  formations  tl 
pure  palatal  i  is  only  admissible  after  the  back  consonants  k,  g,  h 
sh,  zh,  chf  and  sJUsh,  but  with  other  consonants  becomes  the  gatton 
or  "  hard  ♦  "  (h),  the  Polish  y. 

In  Scotch  also,  where  original  If  has  been  lowered  to  H  generall] 
and  this  in  central  Scotland  retracted  to  or  towards  the  '  mid  mizec 
ft  (compare  **let  hum  that  is  fuUhi/  hefulthy  stull,^^  attributed  to  D 
Clialmers.  See  my  '*  Dialect  of  Southern  Scotland/'  p.  108,  note 
it  remains  !f  or  rather  ^e  before  a  few  k,  g,  eh,  and  ch  words,  as  sia 
giff,  icig,  whisht  (sifok,  gceg,  weeg,  whoesht),  while  an  initial 
usually  gutturalizes  2  or  ^  into  the  *  mid  back  *  or  Northern  short  i 
as  iciil,  tvitf  whip  (wuU,  wut,  whup). 

In  listening  to  the  pronunciation  of  a  series  of  words,  as  stii 
Irish,  bich,  list,  bit' I,  tiit'nr,  hkijc!nit,  dritl,  chiip,  bub,  uvur,  plitm, 
seemed  to  hear  a  progressive  widening  of  tho  vowel  from  tho  fine 
5f  to  the  most  distinct  li.^ 

As  the  natural  vowel  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  vocal  qualil 
of  the  preceding  consonant,  unintentional  and  unfelt  difference 
e:isily  arise  among  the  words  of  this  class,  which  accounts  for  m 
8(M'niing  to  hear  sovL-ral  distinct  vowels,  and  Mr.  Ellis  actual] 
throwing  them  into  five  different  sound  groups.  This  may  be  eaed] 
experienced  after  pronouncing  sulk,  slk,  by  passing  to  miilk,  m*l 

*  Sinro  these  observations  were  nindt-,  Mr,  H.  Nicol  has  read  an  importa 
I)a])tT  bi'lore  tlie  I'liilolo^^ieal  ^(K?ii'ty,  showiii;;  that  ETi^li'<h  short  i  waa  in  tl 
Kith  cintury  *V  before  bai-k  eonsoiianfs,  and  wln.'n  final,  U8  in  Khig.itch,  ladg,  b 
/  bcl'nrc  trout  ttne**,  as  in  //////,  Mm,  Hi.  'Diis  jm-M-nts  valuable  analoi^ics  to  tl 
Wtst  Simurset,  whieh  has  htiWfvrr  a<lvnneed  a  step  further,  hinre  t^e  has  becoi 
K  iiml  )  btconu'  «;  but  finally  iu  niuaiiis,  s^u  j).  18  vi  ^Ir.  Elworthy's  form 
])aiM  r,  ind  his  enHbtant  spt-Jliaj^  ol  smh  words  as  zab'mV'i\  hug'lPe,  In  Sou 
Scdtrh,  al><»,  tiiial  -ie  in  cant  it //i/f tic,  etc.,  is  rather  '■V  than  7.  (Sec  Dial.  Sou 
Srorl.  |i.  101)  » 
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which  the  influence  of  the  lahial  m  will,  unless  an  effort  be  made, 
change  to  mikolk^  as  written  by  Mr.  EUis,  No.  30,  Part  III.  Still 
more  is  this  the  case  with  vot  w,aa  in  village,  willow,  which,  though 
meant  as  vitl'ij,  wul%  are  almost  sure  to  be  heard  as  v&ol'tj)  wUol'il, 
as  written  by  Mr.  Ellis.  The  passage  from  loill  to  toUol  shows  in  a 
remarkable  manner  how  a  sound  may  cross  by  a  few  steps  almost 
from  one  end  of  the  vowel  scale  to  the  other,  from  Williton  round 
the  world  and  back  to  WUlitn !    (See  D.W.S.  p.  H.) 
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A,  CM,  29 

aa-k  08, 

aa'l  =  l  will,  34 

/irr^,  nMH\  in  the  objoctive  cafio,  3d 

Abstract  pronoun.  33 

Adjec^tivea  dcrivi'd  from  common  nouns, 

17 

of  number  and  quantity,  24 

of  (luality,  15 

Adverbs,  81 

■  comparison  of,  82 

of  de',Tee,  H3 

of  place,  84 

■  of  time,  85 
aeitk,  25 

all  and  ffi€  icholt,  26 
AM  =  if,  93 
any^  25 

Off  not  used  before  companoou,  83 
awl  «u  =  quite  as,  75 
airl  ulau'ftff^  83 
aup'tn  dadcn,  83 
aup'tH  ei'H^  83 
awrtSf  5 

Auxiliar}'  verbs,  54 
auat/y  85 

hrti'fltMf/y  4 

htn'ffit  O^ajrs),  10 

bt\  verb,  conjugated,  65 

htr'tisttzeZy  6 

btloiiff^  ronl'usion  its  to^  81 

btttcfrfiu^  54 

bi-u'Hhh  (bu.shel>),  10 

Honk  ot  Jiuth,  The,  105 

both,  the,  20 

boy  9  lovt',  13 

brai'dhur,  31 

bran'tl'-t  s-fiKrfsbrt  w,  1 2 

bris'.'izz/iy 

hitith,  i\  \\\\\r.\\  iumn,  12 
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PREFACE. 


Although  the  work  of  observing  and  recording  peculiarities  of 
native  speakers  may  fairly  be  considered  as  original  research,  yet 
the  labours  of  those  who  have  before  done  the  same  thing  in  other 
districts  are  of  immense  value  to  an  observer,  and  therefore  it  is 
fitting  that  acknowledgment  of  the  obligation  should  be  placed  in 
the  very  fore-front  of  these  pages. 

The  various  workers  of  the  Dialect  Society  are  of  the  greatest 
use  to  each  other,  by  reason  of  their  bringing  the  folk-speech  of 
different  localities  into  a  sort  of  focus ;  and  thus  they  suggest  to  an 
observer  what  he  should  look  for  in  his  own.  The  greatest 
difficulty  to  be  dealt  with  is  not  that  of  becoming  familiar  with 
local  speech,  but  of  deciding  what  is  provincial  or  dialectal,  and 
what  is  standard  English — for  nowadays  so  many  novelists  and 
other  writers  employ  words  and  forms  of  expression  they  know 
more  or  less  as  being  used  in  the  place  they  are  dealing  with. 
These  words,  however,  are  not  literary  English,  nor  are  they  slang ; 
yet  from  frequent  use  they  have  become  current,  although  they 
have  not  yet  found  their  way  into  dictionaries,  nor  will  they  until 
Dr.  Murray's  gigantic  task  is  finally  completed.  These  writers  are, 
unconsciously,  but  steadily,  building  up  a  sort  of  conventional 
literary  dialect,  containing  a  little  of  several,  but  not  confined  to 
any  one  in  particular.  Whether  this  will  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  literature,  or  the  true  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  Word- Book. 

For  any  particular  detail  in  the  following  pages  I  am  unconscious 
of  being  indebted  to  any  of  the  Glossarists  who  have  preceded  me, 
but  to  all  I  am  obliged  for  many  suggestions. 

Long  experience  has  now  convinced  me  of  that  which  I  put 
forward  in  my  first    paper  on  the  subject,  in    1875,   that  our 
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hereditary  pronunciation  will  survive,  together  with  our  grammatical 
peculiarities,  long  after  board  schools  and  newspapers  have  brought 
English  as  a  written  language  to  one  dead  level. 

Holding  this  view,  which  Dr.  Henry  Sweet  says  (on  Laws  of 
Sound  Change,  IhiL  Society^  Dec.  17,  1886)  **is  now  generally 
admitted  by  philologists,"  I  have  given  much  attention  and  space 
to  pronunciation,  and  to  grammatical  and  syntactic  construction, 
which  I  trust  may  not  be  found  useless  to  future  students. 

A  comparison  of  our  present  dialectal  ])ronunciation  of  many 
literary  words  with  their  forms  in  Early  and  Middle  English,  will 
prove  how  very  slow  phonetic  changes  have  been  in  the  past,  at 
least  in  the  spoken  language  of  the  people.  The  same  holds  good, 
and  will  be  found  to  be  fully  illustrated  in  these  pages,  with  respect 
to  many  forms  of  grammar  anil  syntax  which  have  long  become 
obsolete  in  literature.  Doth  these  subjects  have  been  dealt  with 
at  some  length  in  former  papers  published  by  this  Society,  and  I 
shall  therefore  only  endeavour  now  to  notice  some  facts  previously 
unobserved,  or  not  adequately  recorded. 

Inasmuch  as  a  great  deal  of  the  peculiarity  of  a  dialect  is 
altogether  lost  if  attempted  in  conventional  literary  spelling,  or 
even  in  modifications  of  it,  I  have  continued  to  use  Mr.  Ellis's 
Glossic,  which  though  at  first  sight  uncouth  in  appearance  to  those 
accustomed  only  to  conventional  spelling,  yet  is  extremely  easy  to 
read  after  a  very  little  practice.  I  have  not  followed  all  the 
extreme  refinements  of  the  system ;  but  to  have  a  definite  and 
distinct  method  at  all  is,  it  seems  to  me,  of  far  more  importance 
than  either  the  use  or  the  merits  of  this  or  that  system  of  notation. 
A  full  and  elaborate  key  will  be  found  on  p.  24  of  my  Dialed 
of  West  Sopfiersct^  J^75f  and  a  concise  one,  quite  sufficient  for  the 
understanding  of  all  here  written,  is  on  p.  2  of  the  Grammar  tf 
West  Somerset^  1877.  This  latter  is  reprinted  at  the  end  of  the 
Introduction  (p.  xlvii). 

It  seems  almost  needless  to  offer  anything  by  way  of  defence 
against  the  criticisms  which  are  certain  to  be  applied  to  phonetic 
spelling ;  but  unless  some  definite  plan  is  to  be  followed,  how  is 
a  stranger,  a  foreigner  for  instance,  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
difTerence  in  sound  of  0  in  coffu\  gonCy  hone;  of  a  in  tardy,  mustard; 
or  of  /  in  mind  and  7vind't  Could  such  a  sentence  as  that  which 
illustrates  I.iMiiLFSs  be  contrived  in  conventional  spelling?  I  shall 
indeed  be  satistled  if  critics  confine  their  disaj^proval  of  this  book 
to  the  Glossic. 
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I  have  noticed  among  the  works  issued  by  this  Society  many 
attempts  to  convey  the  sound  of  words  by  ordinary  values  of  letters, 
for  instance,  I  find  "  Footing  pronounced  Futitin\"  but  no  clue 
is  given  as  to  the  value  of  the  two  «s,  and  not  knowing  the  dialect 
I  am  no  wiser. 

Halliwell  has  "  AUous.;  all  of  us— Somerset,*'  but  what  stranger 
to  the  county,  or  foreigner,  would  guess  that  this  should  be 
pronounced  awl  oa  uus  ? 

I  have  in  the  following  pages  endeavoured  to  give  clear  defini- 
tions of  words,  and  where  tliey  related  to  anything  of  a  technical 
character  I  have  tried  to  describe  the  object,  so  that  those  who 
come  after  us  may  be  able  to  know  precisely  what  the  article  now 
is.  Who  can  now  say  with  any  certainty  what  size,  shape,  or 
capacity,  was  a  d/k^  of  the  15th  century?  The  beaker  of  modern 
novelists  is  something  very  different,  even  if  it  be  not  a  fabulous 
article.  What  will  people  understand  of  a  Yorkshire  "6V(?///^,  a 
wooden  drinking  vessel "  ?  Halliwell  describes  "  Clan%  a  species 
of  draft  iron  for  a  plough."  What  species  ?  He  gives  "  Ledger^ 
horizontal  bar  of  a  scaffold."  Which?  Forby  gives  *^ S/ft/d,  an 
instrument,  a  sort  of  hoe."  What  sort?  Instances  uf  similar 
indefinite  definitions  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent.  I  trust 
I  have  not  run  into  the  other  extreme  of  describing  at  length  that 
with  which  everybody  is  familiar.  Skiileit  and  crock  are  common 
names  of  household  utensils,  but  not  many  town-bred  people  could 
distinguish  them  in  an  ironmonger's  shop. 

In  deciding  whether  a  word  or  phrase  is  literary  or  not,  I  have 
followed  no  exact  rule.  Generally  words,  or  meanings  of  literary 
words,  if  given  in  Webster,  have  not  been  inserted ;  but  for  some 
words,  though  literary,  there  have  appeared  reasons,  such  as  pro- 
nunciation, or  peculiarity  of  use,  why  they  should  appear.  In  such 
cases  they  are  not,  however,  allowed  much  space.  I  have  acted 
on  the  best  advice  I  could  obtain — to  insert  doubtful  words  shortly^ 
rather  than  omit  them. 

Ordinary  colloquialisms,  such  as  all  to  smash,  cross-patch,  cro7u's 
feety  crusty y  a  setting-down ,  stone-blind,  spick  and  span,  transmogrify, 
are  not  here  noted,  though  I  observe  that  many  glossaries  contain 
such  words,  but  space  had  to  be  regarded,  or  this  book  would  have 
been  unwieldy.  I  have  in  no  case  considered  whether  a  word  was 
widely  known,  or  peculiar  to  this  district ;  so  that  if  in  my  opinion 
it  was  a  dialect  word,  I  have  inserted  it,  though  common  from 
John  o'  Groats  to  the  Land's  End.     On  this  point  I  fully  expect 
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to  hear  exception  taken ;  but  if  there  is  any  value  at  all  in  pre- 
serving current  speech,  by  no  means  the  least  is  to  be  able  to 
define  how  far  any  particular  word  or  phrase  is  known,  and  in 
what  sense  it  is  so  known.  Therefore  I  offer  no  excuse  to  the 
reader  from  Northumberland  wlio  finds  here  a  word  familiar  to 
him,  unless  it  is  found  in  the  dictionaries  in  the  sense  in  which 
I  have  given  it ;  in  that  case  I  acknowledge  my  faults  and  apologize 
accordingly. 

Certain  well-known  names  of  common  articles  have  been  inserted 
as  a  sort  of  legacy  to  the  future — these  are  now  obsolescent,  and 
probably  in  a  few  years  will  be  quite  forgotten — e.g.  pattens, 
gambadcrs,  &c. 

Further,  I  have  not  taken  any  word  at  second-hand  except  in  a 
few  cases,  where  I  have  specially  given  my  informant's  initials ;  but 
every  word  noted  has  been  heard  spoken  by  myself  (except  as  above), 
and  must  be  accepted,  or  otherwise,  on  my  own  testimony  alone. 
And  hero  I  would  remark  that  the  one  point  I  have  kept  steadily  in 
view  has  been  truth.  So  far  as  I  am  conscious  I  have  neither  under 
nor  over  stated,  unless  it  may  be  in  the  use  of  the  word  (always) — 
whicli  will  bo  found  after  many  of  the  words — to  indicate  that 
among  dialect  speakers  the  expression  is  that  which  is  the  usual 
and  ordinary  one,  and  that  any  variation  from  it  would  be  quite 
exceptional. 

In  Halliwell  I  find  many  errors.  Very  numerous  words  which 
he  gives  as  "Somerset"  or  **West,"  are  either  obsolete  or  quite 
unknown,  while  many  others  described  as  peculiar  to  other  districts, 
are  familiar  in  lliis,  antl  probably  have  been  so  for  ages — 
Chcatcry  =^  fraud,  "  North,'*  is  one  of  our  commonest  words. 

Again,  many  words  undoubtedly  peculiar  to  us  are  wrongly  de- 
fined— for  instance,  "  Clavy-tack.  A  Key.  Exmoory  Except  the 
coincidence  of  clav  there  is  nothing  even  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
key.     The  article,  a  mantel-piece  or  shelf,  is  perfectly  common. 

In  the  following  pages  I  roj)cat  tliat  I  have  taken  nothing  from 
Halliwell,  nor  from  any  other  Glossary,  but  I  have  used  them  merely 
as  reminders  of  words  which  I  had  omitted  ;  and  for  this  puq)Ose  I 
have  found  Pulman's  Rustic  Sketches  by  far  the  most  valuable.  I 
have  quoted  freely  from  his  verses,  and  so  far  as  dialect  goes,  he  is 
by  a  long  way  the  most  accurate,  and  less  given  to  eke  out  his 
versification  with  literaryisms.  On  this  point,  however,  he  does  but 
as  all  other  writers  of  the  same  class,  not  excepting  Barnes,  have 
done— humour  and  quaintness  first,  dialect  and  correct  construction 
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of  the  spoken  language  second.  Moreover,  Pulman's  district  is 
closely  allied  to  this,  as  also  is  that  of  Nathan  Hogg  and  Peter 
Pindar.  It  will  be  understood  then  that  any  word  given  as  Somerset 
by  Halliwell,  if  not  mentioned  herein,  is  unknown  in  West  Somerset 
so  far  as  I  can  ascertain.  A  peculiarity  of  all  Western  Dialect  poets 
except  Pulman,  who  refers  to  the  point  in  his  preface,  but  yet  is 
guilty  in  his  verses,  is  that  all  common  English  words  in /are  spelt 
with  V,  and  all  words  in  s  are  spelt  with  z.  No  doubt  it  is  very 
funny;  both  Shakspere  and  Ben  Jonson  adopted  that  method  to 
distinguish  a  clown ;  a  method  which  has  become  conventional, 
and  has  lasted  down  through  Fielding  to  our  own  day  in  Punch, 
But  notwithstanding  such  authorities  it  is  incorrect.  Ben  Jonson 
never  heard  anybody  say  varrier  (Tale  of  a  Tub)  who  was  speaking 
his  own  genuine  tongue.  In  many  cases,  however,  there  is  uncer- 
tainty of  pronunciation,  and  apparent  exception  to  the  rule  that 
words  in  /  or  j,  if  Teutonic,  are  sounded  with  initial  v  or  z^  while 
French  or  other  imported  words  with  the  same  initials,  keep  them 
sharp  and  precise  {see  Vethervow).  For  example,  file^  for  bills, 
is  always  fuyul  (O.  Fr.  fiU\  while  file^  a  rasp,  both  7'.  and  sb,^  is 
always  vuyul^  (Dutch,  vijl).  Indeed  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that 
where  literary  words  in /or  s  have  their  counterparts  in  Dutch,  our 
Western  English  dialectal  pronunciation  of  the  initial  is  the  same  ; 
compare  finger^  first,  fist^  fleece^  folloiUj  foot^  forth,  fonvard,  freeze ^ 
see^  seedy  seek^  self  send^  seven ^  sieve ,  silver ^  sinew,  sing,  sister,  six,  &c. 
In  exceptional  cases  where  the  rule  does  not  hold  good,  it  will 
usually  be  found  that  there  has  been  a  confusion  of  meaning  owing 
to  similarity  of  sound.  For  instance,  summer,  a  season,  and 
summer,  sl  beam  (Fr.  sommier)  are  both  alike  sounded  zuunrur, 
whereas  but  for  confusion  in  consequence  of  similarity  of  sound, 
the  latter  would  probably  have  been  suum'ur.  Sea  again  is  excep- 
tional, and  is  always  sai*  with  s  quite  sharp,  while  see  and  say  are 
always  according  to  rule  zee  and  zai. 

How  common  these  confusions  of  meaning  and  sound  are,  and 
to  what  results  they  lead  must  be  within  the  experience  of  most 
observers.  At  this  moment  upon  the  wall  of  the  boot  and  knife 
house  at  Foxdown  is  a  grafitto,  very  well  written  in  Board  School 
hand,  immediately  over  a  fragment  of  looking-glass — 

Things  seen  is  Intempural 
Things  not  seen  is  Inturnel. 

Sunday,  Aug.  23,  1885. 

Another  of  my  servants  always  says  of  a  kind  of  artificial  manure 
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— *•  that  there  consecrated  manure's  double  so  good's  the  tother." 
He  has  heard  it  called  concentrated. 

Imperfect  imitation  of  foreign  pronunciation  of  imported  words 
leads  to  variety  of  sound  in  different  districts,  and  eventually  to 
apparent  change,  when  the  form  of  a  particular  district  or  a  literary 
appreciation  becomes  the  standard.  For  example,  gillyflower  and 
manger^  about  which  there  can  be  no  controversy,  are  now  literary 
names  ;  but  how  very  unlike  they  are  in  sound  to  their  prototypes 
giroflce  and  man^coire^  and  how  much  nearer  to  what  are  probably 
the  original  O.  F.  sounds  of  these  words  are  our  rustic  julawfur 
and  maunjur.  All  these  points  will  be  found  dealt  with  in  the 
text. 

I  have  ventured  to  include  many  technical  words,  some  of  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  district,  and  others  are  common  to  the  trades  to 
which  they  apply,  but  in  most  cases  I  think  there  are  some  points 
of  divergence  from  ordinary  trade  or  hunting  terms,  sufficient  to 
make  them  worth  recording  here.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  found 
that  common  terms  have  in  this  district  quite  a  different  significa- 
tion to  that  current  elsewhere — e,g.  Ale  and  Beer,  while  in  others 
we  have  our  own  distinct  names  for  common  things — t.  g,  Linhay, 
Spranker,  &c. 

Upon  the  slippery  path  of  etymology  I  have  been  careful  not  to 
tread,  and  whenever  any  remark  upon  that  point  has  been  made, 
it  has  always  been  with  much  diffidence  and  merely  by  way  of 
suggestion,  or  in  a  i^t^  cases  where  received  explanations  are 
unsatisfactory  or  improbable.  Of  course  I  shall  be  charged  with 
omitting  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  matter,  but  for 
many  reasons  I  have  confined  myself  to  bare  identification  with 
Old  or  Middle  English,  or  with  some  foreign  language,  where  both 
sense  and  sound  render  such  identification  obvious.  The  book 
is  already  over  bulky,  and  etymological  speculations  would  have 
distended  it,  and  possibly  destroyed  what  little  value  it  may  now 
possess.  Moreover,  an  observer  and  recorder  of  facts  has  no 
business  with  theories,  and  be  he  never  so  circumspect  in  his 
enunciation,  he  cannot  escape  the  suspicion  that  in  his  desire 
to  prove  his  propositions,  his  facts  have  been  at  least  marshalled, 
and  his  work  will  only  be  valued  accordingly.  Even  if  I  had  felt 
tempted  at  any  time  to  branch  ofi'  into  that  line,  I  was  long  ago 
cured  of  the  symptom  by  a  gentleman  who  has  established  a  large 
credit  for  learning  of  all  kinds.  Meeting  him  one  day,  he  was  as 
usual  anxious  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  he  inquired  if  I  knew 
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the  origin  of  the  word  sheriff,     I  replied  that  I  had  always  thought 

it  was  a  shortened  form  of  shire-reeve,     "  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  was 

the  confident  reply,   **  it  is  an  Arabic  word  :   shereef  is  the  head 

man."     About  the  same  time  another  gentleman  asked  if  I  knew 

our  word  sou^  and  what  it  came  from.    Previous  experience  led  me 

to  reply  cautiously,  but  I  was  as  confidently  informed  as  by  the  first 

gentleman,  that  the  speaker's  uncle  was  a  great  scholar,  and  that 

"  he  always  said  soce  came  from  the  Greek  Zwcic."     A  well-known 

writer  some  years  ago  pointed  out  to  a  friend  of  mine  that  Yarmo 

was  a  common  name  for  river ;  "  doubtless,"  he  said  **  from  the 

Anglo-Saxon  earewe^  an  arrow,  because  they  run  straight  and  fast. 

Thus,"  he  continued,  "  we  have  the  Yarrow  in  Scotland,  the  Yarra 

in  Africa,  and  the  Yarra-yarra  in  Australia."     In   this  way  it  is 

clear  that  there  must  be  a  close  connection  between  the  Goodwin 

Sands  and  Tenterden  Steeple,  for  of  course  the  termination  le  is 

a  mere  surplusage,  and  to  steep  means  to  place  under  water,  while 

to  tenter  obviously  suggests  the  idea  of  drying  again,  and  thus  the 

analogy  is  complete,  if  not  obvious. 

Although  these  were  examples  of  identification  rather  than 
scientific  etymology,  I  trust  I  learnt  the  lesson  sufficiently  to  avoid 
at  least  anything  like  confident  assertion.  Indeed,  I  have  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  speculation  as  to  the  meanings  and  origins 
of  words,  is  a  luxury  not  to  be  even  aspired  to  by  any  but  those 
whose  reputation  is  established,  like  the  gentleman  above  referred 
to,  and  therefore,  though  advised  by  those  whose  opinion  I  deeply 
respect  and  value,  to  "give  a  good  guess  as  to  the  origin  of  a  word 
whenever  you  can,"  yet  I  have  not  done  so,  because  expecting  to 
be  done  by  as  I  do,  I  accept  with  less  reserve  the  statements  of 
those  who  admit  in  these  omniscient  days,  that  there  may  be 
something  in,  on,  or  under  the  earth,  which  they  do  not  know 
all  about. 

How  old  a  habit  dabbling  in  etymology  has  been,  and  how  deep 
the  pit-falls  it  leads  people  into,  are  shown  in  the  following — 

Britones  wer'  long  j  clcpud  Cadwallcsmc, 

After  Cad  wall  y-  was  hur'  kyng ; 
Bot  Saxsous  clcpud  hem  Jeyjlhcu  Walshcmc, 

By  cause  of  shcrle  spekyni^. 

A.D.    1420.    Chroiiicon  Viloauneusf^  st.  24. 

The  Word  Lists  printed  at  the  end  do  not  profess  to  be 
exhaustive  of  the  words  in  use  by  the  people  of  the  district,  nor 
even  to  give  more  than  a  portion  of  the  common  ones,  inasmuch 
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as  different  degrees  of  education  involve  the  use  of  a  larger  or 
smaller  vocabulary.  They  consist  entirely  of  literary  words,  which 
are  not  pronounced  in  the  usually  received  manner,  and  therefore 
it  may  be  taken  that  any  word  not  in  the  list  would,  if  used  at  all, 
be  sounded  approximately  as  in  standard  English. 

Of  myself,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  I  have  lived  for  more  than 
fifty  years  in  the  district,  and  have  had  the  best  possible  oppor- 
tunities of  hearing  and  of  practising  my  native  tongue,  while  for 
over  twenty  years  I  have  been  a  diligent  observer  and  careful 
noter  of  its  peculiarities  ;  the  result  of  this  observation  is  contained 
in  the  papers  already  published,  and  in  the  following  pages. 
During  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  these  special  observations 
have  occupied  most  of  my  leisure  time,  while  for  the  past  eighteen 
months  preparing  and  correcting  for  the  press  has  left  no  time 
at  all  for  any  other  occupation ;  whether  or  not  the  end  accom- 
plished is  worth  the  very  great  labour  bestowed  must  be  left  for 
others  to  decide.  The  work  has,  however,  been  a  labour  of  love, 
and  has  brou-ht  me  into  closer  contact  with  my  humbler  neigh- 
bours than  any  other  pursuit  could  have  done;  so  that  I  have 
become  familiar  not  only  with  ti.eir  forms  of  speech  but  with  their 
mode  of  thought.  No  doubt  in  the  plan  adoi)ted  of  giving  nearly 
every  word  its  setting  in  its  own  proper  matrix,  a  great  similarity 
and  repetition  of  i>hrase  will  be  apparent,  while  anything  like 
humour  will  have  to  be  hunted  for.  To  this  I  say  that  the  people 
we  arc  studying  are  not  specially  humorous,  but  rather  stolid, 
and  that  to  represent  their  speech  accurately,  including  dullness 
and  repetition,  is  the  end  I  have  aimed  at.  There  is  much  grim, 
rustic  humour  in  the  people,  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  least  some 
traces  of  it  may  bj  found  herein.  Of  coarseness  also  there  is  and 
must  be  a  good  deal ;  and  while  I  have  felt  that  I  could  not  but 
record  it,  I  trust  nothing  offLnsive  has  been  retained.  Advisers 
have  urged  me  to  supi)ress  nothing,  and  I  have  been  told  that  the 
strongholds  of  a  language  are  in  its  obscenities.  I  have  in  this 
taken  their  advice,  I  have  not  sui)i)resscd  any,  but  yet  the  most 
fastidious  will  find  nothing  in  this  book  approaching  to  obscenity, 
nor  indeed  greater  coarseness  of  expression  than  is  contained  in 
our  expurgated  Shakspcrcs.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  nothing 
to  suppress;  the  people  are  simple,  and  although  there  is  a  super- 
abundance of  rough,  coarse  language,  yet  foul-mouthed  obscenity 
is  a  giowth  of  cities,  and  I  declare  I  have  never  heard  it,  so  it 
cannot  k-  'ccorded  by  me. 
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bar  said  she  came  from  Souili  Mollon,  when  I  asked  if  she  did 
not  come  from  Barnslai)le.  It  is  not  my  practice  to  go  about  ques- 
tioning people  in  this  way;  indeed,  1  do  not  remember  having 
done  so  more  tlian  a  dozen  times  in  my  Hfe,  those  referred  to 
included,  but  certain  limited  districts  are  very  marked,  though  I 
could  not  atte:n[)t  to  define  how. 

A  real  Taunton  man  I  should  know  in  Timbuctoo,  and  a  Bristolian 
anywhe:e,  even  if  he  were  not  half  so  marked  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
by  his  native  Lancashire. 

These  remarks  are  by  no  means  intended  as  a  blowing  of  my 
own  trumpet ;  and  1  desire  to  apolo^i^e  for  so  much  dragging  in 
of  my  own  personal  experience — but  upon  this  subject  one  can 
have  had  no  other,  except  at  second  hand,  which  is  worthless. 

Many  incon*:istencies,  many  contradictions  will  be  found  by  those 
who  search  for  them,  and  I  neither  pretend  to  deny  or  to  justify 
such.  My  reply  in  advance  to  such  criticisms,  is  that  the  people 
are  inconsistent  and  contradictory  ;  that  they  have  only  been  taught 
by  rule  of  thumb,  and  have  never  been  accustomed,  in  talk  at  least, 
to  be  curbed  by  anything  at  all  like  a  rein  of  law. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Introduction  here  following  is  but  a  filling  in 
— a  gathering  up  of  the  fragments  of  the  pronunciation,  grammar, 
and  syntax  dealt  with  in  the  previous  papers,  it  cannot  but  be 
somewhat  disjointed  and  abrupt. 

L-istly,  I  commend  this  fruit  of  many  years'  thought  and  study, 
with  all  its  shortcomings,  its  repetitions  and  its  mistakes,  to  the 
indulgence  of  those  who  in  their  own  persons  have  tried  to  record 
and  to  define  a  dialect  in  any  language  whatever. 

F.  T.  E. 
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The  following  pages  are  intended  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  contained  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Gramviar  of  West 
Somerset^  written  fourteen  years  ago,  and  so  far  as  this  Society  is 
concerned,  the  work  on  this  subject  in  my  hands  is  completed. 

The  few  remarks  I  have  now  to  make  are  but  supplemental  to 
that  paper,  and  to  the  one  on  the  dialect  previously  published  by 
this  Society,  so  that  the  two  together  are  to  be  taken  as  part  and 
parcel  of  this  Introduction.  After  twelve  years',  more  or  less, 
constant  work  on  the  subject,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  confirm 
what  has  gone  before,  and  to  feel  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
unsaid,  although  there  is  somewhat  to  be  filled  up,  and  perhaps 
now  that  my  observations  are  mostly  noted,  it  would  be  a  good 
time  for  some  other  worker  to  begin,  and  to  note  the  many  facts 
which  I  shall  have  left  unrecorded,  or  imperfectly  dealt  with. 

One  peculiarity  of  our  pronunciation  not  before  recorded,  as  a 
rule,  is  that  long  a  after  g^  sh,  or  k,  becomes  long  ^,  as  in  gable, 
again,  cave,  scarce,  scare,  escape,  shame,  shape,  share,  shave, 
pronounced  always  gccubl,  ugecun,  kee'tn\  skcctis^  skce'ur,  skee'up, 
shee'um^  shccupy  shecur,  shee'uv,  &c. 

Usually,  in  Teutonic  words  long  ay  keeps  the  same  sound  in 
the  dialect  as  in  literature — c.  g.  day,  say,  way,  while  in  French,  or 
imported  words,  the  sound  is  much  widened,  as  in  pay,  play.  May 
(month),  ray,  pronounced  paay,  plaay,  maay,  raay. 

Ea  of  lit.  English  pronounced  long  e,  is  in  the  dialect  often  long  a^ 
as  sea,  tea,  deal,  heal,  meal,  seal,  read,  lead,  z'.,  meat,  wheat,  pro- 
nounced sai\  tai\  daeui,  /i)ae'uly  macule  saeul,  raid,  lai'd,  mai'ty 
wai't^  &c.,  but  there  are  many  exceptions — e.  g.  fear,  beat,  heat, 
pronounced yir^«r,  bee'ut  (in  Devon  hart\  yiU,  &c. 

Ee^  on  the  other  hand,  is  frequently  short  /,  as  7uik^  wil,  stii,  for 
week,  wheel,  steel,  &:c. 

Short  /  is  very  often  long  e  in  the  dialect,  as  bee'dj  eef  bee'ch^ 
dee'ch^  sfee'cliy  ce^nj,  ee'ffu pcen,  see'n,  skccn,  for  bid,  if,  bitch,  ditch, 
stitch,  hinge,  hymn,  pin,  sin,  skin,  and  many  more. 
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Readers  of  Nathan  Hogg's  poems  will  perceive  that,  as  in  East 
Somerset,  so  in  Devon,  long  o  is  much  broader  in  sound  than  with 
us.     Our  long  oa  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  literary  speech. 

W,  Som.  Devon,  Literary. 

broa'kt  brau'kt  broke 

znoa*  snau'  snow 

droa*  drau'  throw 

stoa'ld  stau'ld  stole 

koa'l  kau'l  cold 

toai  taui  told 

Like  Italian  and  French  we  drop  the  first  when  two  vowels  come 
together,  or  rather  slide  the  two  into  one,  much  more  than  in  lit. 
English,  as  in — 

vur  ae'upmee     =  for  a  halfpenny. 

gcod*  tai't  =  good  to  eat. 

t*aevec  vau'ree  =  too  heavy  for  you. 

guup-ni  zee*        =  go  up  and  see. 

boa'naa*ru  =  bow  and  arrow. 

O  in  lit.  Eng.  is  seldom  changed  or  dropped,  nor  does  it 
influence  neighbouring  vowels.  Compare  go  away,  go  in,  go  out, 
go  up,  with  our  goo  wai\  gee'n^  g-aewt,  g-uu/*^  or  gawp. 

Wuz  you  to  the  show  last  night?  No,  they  widn  lat  me  ^in 
'thout  I  paid  shillin',  and  I  could*n  vord  it.  Nif  I  be  able  vor 
g'Out  doors  next  week,  the  work  shall  be  a-doo*d.  Our  Jim  shall 
g'Up  and  put'n  to  rights. 

"  In  t'ouze  "  is  the  invariable  form  for  **  in  the  house." 

Maister  home  ?     Ecs,  I  count  a  went  in  fouze  by  now. 

The  very  usual  forms  of  narration  are.  So  I  zess,  s-I.  Zoa,  a  zess, 
s-ce.  You  baint  gwain,  bee ? — i.  e.  be  ye.  Mother's  in  t-'ouze. 
Home  t-our  house.  Up  t-cez  place.  Down  t-Oun*s  moor.  Come 
in  t-arternoon.  You  can  git'n  in  t'Hill's  (t-ec'ulz).  Mr.  Hill  t-Upton 
(t-uiip*m)  farm. 

Abundant  examples  will  be  found  in  the  text  and  in  the  Word 
Lists  of  all  these  varieties  of  vowel  pronunciation. 

IS,  and  often  dy  before  ie  are  not  sounded — we  say  buunvly  buun'l^ 
muuml,  hium'l,  trmurly  awl,  aam'I,  rieciil,  for  bumble,  bundle, 
mumble,  tumble,  trundle,  handle,  amble,  needle,  &c. 

Yet  we  find  a  redundant  d  inserted  between  r  and  /,  especially 
in  monosyllables.  In  Mid.  ICng.  this  was  done  in  worlds  which 
we  find  written  ivordle  by  several  writers — e.  g,  Langland,  Trevisa, 
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identically  the  same  words,  if  only  the  his  had  but  had  ever  so 
little  stress  upon  it.  "  He'd  break  'is  aid,"  would  express  that 
there  had  been  a  distinct  threat  to  Jack  on  the  part  of  Jim. 
Another,  and  still  more  emphatic  form  of  conveying  the  threat  to 
Jack,  would  be,  "  he'd  break  th'  aid  o'  un,"  /.  e,  that  Jim  would 
break  Jack's  head,  and  not  that  his  own  would  be  broken.  We 
see  then  that  the  possessive  masculine  pronoun  contracted  and 
unstressed  is  reflective,  while  stressed  it  is  objective.  The  feminine 
possessive  being  incapable  of  such  modification  would  be  reflec- 
tive in  meaning  whether  accentuated  or  not,  and  thus  in  order  to 
narrate  the  threat  it  would  be  needful  to  say,  **he'd  break  th'  aid 
o'er."  It  should  be  noted  that  this  contraction  of  the  possessive 
his  into  a  mere  sibilant,  is  not  consequent  upon  any  influence  of 
proximate  consonants — "  Bill  cut-s  vinger  "  means  his  own  finger, 
while  "  Bill  cut  ees  vinger,"  in  the  absence  of  all  context,  implies 
some  one  else's  finger.  

Stress  again  in  the  dialect  comes  in  to  mark  differences  in  the 
meaning  of  homonyms,  which  in  literary  English  are  marked  only 
by  the  context ;  for  instance — 

"  Well  nif  thick-s  to  good  vor  me,  he-s  to  good  vor  'ee  too." 
This  use  of  the  two  forms  of  too  is  invariable.  When  stress  has  to 
be  laid  upon  the  too^  in  the  case  of  over  and  abave^  it  is  laid  not  on 
the  adverb,  as  in  literary  English,  but  upon  the  adjective,  ^. ^.  to 
good,  to  bad,  &c.,  while  in  the  sense  of  likeivise  it  is  always  ti^e* — good 
too^  bad  too^  &c.  The  aesthetic  slang,  quite  too  too^  would  therefore 
be  in  violation  of  dialectal  usage,  and  be  unintelligible. 

Another  expressive  difference  in  stress  is  that  commonly  heard 
in  the  demonstratives  ////>,  these^  when  used  with  nouns  signifying 
time,  in  the  sense  of  during  ox  for  the  space  of, 

[Aa*y  aa'nt  u-zeed'-n  z-wik],  means,  "I  have  not  seen  him  for  a 
week  or  more,"  but  [aa'y  aant  u-zec'd-n  dhee'uz  wik],  means  **  I  have 
not  seen  him  during  this  current  week,"  dating  from  Sunday  last. 
The  same  applies  to  future  as  well  as  past  construction.  "  Your 
wagin  *ont  be  a-do'd-z-vortnight,"  means,  it  will  not  be  finished  for 
a  fortnight,  at  least — while  this  fortnight  in  literary  English  would 
mean,  during  these  particular  two  weeks. 

On  oj^cning  a  cistern  in  the  garden  which  needed  cleansing,  the 
man  said  to  me,  [u  doa'n  leok  s-au'f  ee*d  u-biin  u-tlai'nd  aew-t-4 
yuur'z,]  he  (the  cistern)  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cleaned  out 
for  many  years  past. — Nov.  9.  1883. 
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The  demonstrative  this  here  is  often  used  as  a  phrase  implying 
something  new,  or  at  least  unfamiliar,  and  out  of  the  common  run. 
A  tenant  farmer,  speaking  of  some  repairs  to  the  dairy  window,  said 
to  me,  They  do  zay  how  this  here  preforated  sine  *s  a  sight  better  'n 
lattin.  This  implied  that  the  zinc  was  a  new  thing  which  he 
had  heard  of,  but  never  proved.  So  one  often  hears  sentences 
like  the  following — This  here  mowing  o'  wheat  idn  nit  a  quarter 
so  good 's  th'  old  farshin  reapin'. 

Have  ee  a-yeard  much  about  this  here  ensilage  ? 

This  here  artificial  idn  nit  a  bit  like  good  old  ratted  dung,  about 
getting  of  a  crop  way. 

This  here  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  idn  gwain  to  do  no  good 
to  we  farmers,  nif  we  do  keep  on  having  cold  la[)pery  saisons. 

Th's  here  bringing  over  o'  fresh  meat  from  America's  gwain  to 
be  i\iQ  finisher  vor  we;  beef's  'most  the  only  thing  can  zil  like 
anything,  and  hon  that's  a-hat  down,  t'U  be  all  over  way  farmerin. 

In  each  of  these  illustrations  this  here  has  the  meaning  of  this 
nevfrfangled. 

In  adjectives  we  have  a  kind  of  hyper-superlative  used  chiefly 
for  great  emphasis,  in  which  the  superlative  inflection  is  reduplicated, 
with  or  without  most  as  a  kind  of  make-weight. 

I  zim  yours  is  the  fnost  beautifulestest  place  ever  I  zeed.  The 
purticstest  maid  in  all  the  parish.  The  most  ugliestest  old  fuller, 
'sparshly  (especially)  hon  'is  drunk.  The  irregular  adjectives  have 
the  superlative  inflections  superadded  almost  regularly  to  their 
ordinary  superlatives.  The  bestest  drink  in  the  town.  The  witstces 
old  thing  vor  falseness.     The  mostest  ever  I  zeed,  &c. 

Some  auxiliary  verbs  have  no  inflection  in  the  past  tense,  in  the 
dialect,  e,  g.  to  let  (permit) ;  to  help ;  consequently  instead  of  the 
principal  verb  being  as  usual  in  the  infinitive  mood — as,  I  let  him 
see ;  I  help(d)  him  do  it ;  I  let  her  have  it ;  I  hcli)(d)  mount  him, 
we  use  the  past  tense  of  the  principal  verb  instead  of  the  infinitive, 
and  so  the  past  construction  becomes  unmistakable. 

May  28,  1883. — A  man  said  to  me  respecting  a  new  tenant  for 

a  cottage  he  was  quitting — He  come  to  nie  and  ax  whe'er  wadn 

nother  'ouse  to  let,  and  zo  I  let'n  ceed  the  house  to  once.     This 

man  or  any  other  native  would  say — I  let  her  had'n ;  I  help  'm 

do'd  it ;  I  help  mounted'n ;  I  help  measured'n  for  a  new  suit  o' 

clothes ;  you   mind  you  help   me  cleaned  out   thick  i)ond.     See 

Hutch  3. 

Inasmuch  as  [ddd'n]  did  not,  is  a  present  conditional  form  as 

d2 
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well  as  a  past,  so  when  used  in  a  past  construction  it  follows  the 
rule  of  let  and  help.  A  woman  would  say — I  didn  care,  i.  e,  I 
should  not  care,  nif  I  wadn  so  wake,  but  I  never  didn  thought 
ever  he'd  a-sar'd  me  zo  bad. 

We  see  a  strong  analogy  in  this  feeling  that  a  past  construction 
must  be  marked  by  a  past  inflection,  in  the  hymen  of  Sir  Ferumbras ; 
in  the  tlusem  [dhee'uzm]  of  Dorset,  where  sing,  and  plural  forms 
being  alike,  it  seemed  needful  to  add  a  plural  inflection.     See  Mun. 

It  has  over  and  over  been  given  as  a  rule  almost  without 
exception  {see  VIII.  A.  i,  p.  4),  that  the  past  part,  of  all  verbs  is 
formed  by  the  prefix  a  [u].  A  peculiarity  however  not  previously 
noted  is  that  very  frequently  this  prefix  is  separated  from  the  verb 
to  which  it  belongs  by  the  insertion  of  the  qualifying  adverb,  in 
phrases  like  the  following — I  was  a  proper  overtookt.  JoeVe  a 
fresh  sharp  the  zaw.  He'd  a  new  lined  the  zaddle.  I  told  ee  how 
you  was  a  vrong  directed.  Her  zaid  how  he  was  a  oncommon 
vexed  o'  it.     I  'sure  you  the  well  was  a  well  claned  out. 

In  these  sentences  the  words  used  could  not  be  placed  after  the 
verbs — /'.  e,  we  could  not  say — JoeVe  sharped  the  saw  afresh — 
anew  ;  but  it  is  possible  our  dialect  form  may  suggest  something  as 
to  the  formation  of  such  adverbs  as  afresh^  anav,  ernfry^  &c. 

In  some  cases  and  by  some  individuals  the  prefix  is  often  used 
both  before  the  adverb  as  above,  and  again  before  the  verb.  'Vore 
I  com'd  home  nif  I  wadn  a  proper  a-tired  out.  The  hedge  had 
<i-bin  all  a  fresh  a-made,  and  there,  they  hunters  com'd  along  and 
tord'n  all  abroad. 

Our  intransitive  verbs  have  an  inflection  which  is  only  just 
referred  to  in  p.  51  of  W,  S,  Gram,  It  is  «j,  and  is  quite  peculiar 
to  W.  Som.,  or  if  not,  I  have  not  seen  it  alluded  to  by  other 
observers.  Not  only  is  this  inflection  distinctly  intransitive,  but  it 
is  frequentative  as  well.  A  country  girl  would  say  of  her  occupa- 
tion— I  [zoa'us]  sews  long  way  mother  and  that.  This  would  dis- 
tinctly convey  that  she  worked  habitually  with  her  mother  at  needle- 
work. The  form  could  not  be  used  with  a  transitive  construction, 
but  is  construed  with  all  the  persons  except  2nd  pers.  sing. 

They  zess  how  they  workwj  to  factory.  Her  [ai'tus]  eats  to 
vast  by  half.  Our  Handy  always  berkwj  so  long's  any  strangers  be 
about.  We  look;/j  vor  the  death  o*  her  every  day.  They  [chee'ur- 
mack'Wi]  chairmak//j — (i.  e.  work  at  chairmaking)  nif  they  can 
get  it.  In  all  these  cases  the  inflection  distinctly  conveys  a  con- 
tinuance of  action ;  and  in  certain  districts  is  a  commoner  form 
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than  the  well-known  periphrastic  one,  so  fully  illustrated  in  JK  S. 
Gram,  pp.  50 — 79. 

The  pronoun  //  is  sometimes  emphasized  and  is  then  pronounced 
[ee*t],  but  its  use  is  uncommon,  and  only  heard  in  such  sentences 
as — I  tell  ee  it  is  [ee't  ai'z],  where  both  words  are  stressed  by  way 
of  asseveration. 

All  collective  nouns,  even  if  plural  in  form,  take  a  singular  con- 
struction and  take  /V  after  them.  Zo  you  bought  all  th'  apples,  did 
ee?  well  I  don't  know  hot  you  be  gwain  to  do  way  //,  I  'ant  a-got 
no  room. 

They  zess  how  he  bought  a  lot  o'  beast  off  o'  Mr.  Bucknell,  and 
7  idn  a  paid  vor.  I  baint  gwain  to  turn  things  in  to  market,  nif 
can't  zell  //. 

As  a  neuter  pron.  //  is  unknown  to  us  in  W.  Som.,  while  in 
Devon  it  is  common.  They  say,  YouVe  a-braukt  //  then,  to  last. 
Hath  her  a-lost  //  ?    We  say,  YouVe  a-tord'«.  Hath  her  a-loss';/  ? 

The  possessive  form  tfs  is  quite  unknown ;  /its  or  /i^r  in  the  forms 
[ee*z,  liz,  -s ;  uur,  ur,]  are  invariable.  Indeed,  one  would  like  to 
know  with  certainty,  when  its  was  first  used  in  literature ;  but  for 
this  we  must  wait  for  the  new  English  Dictionary. 

The  Chapter  of  Wells,  a  presumably  educated  body,  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1505  about  the  drainage  of  their  contiguous 
land — 

cause  the  floodgate  of  o'  said  myell  to  be  pulled  up,  so  that  the  water  shall 
haue  ^/>  full  course.  Reynolds,  Wells  Cathedral ^  A  pp.  iii.  p.  217. 

The  contraction  of  as  to  a  mere  sibilant,  sometimes  hard,  some- 
times sofl,  in  whatever  its  connection,  is  not  only  usual,  but  without 
exception,  even  when  it  begins  a  sentence. 

'z  I  was  gwain  to  St.  Ives,  &c.,  would  be  the  way  it  would  be 
pronounced,  but  of  course  this  would  not  be  the  vernacular  idiom. 
As  in  the  sense  of  when^  at  the  titne  thaty  or  just  in  the  manner  that, 
would  all  be  expressed  by  erns, 

I  zeed'n  eens  {as  =  when)  I  was  gwain  home  to  dinner. 

Her  was  a-catchd  nezactly  eens  (as  =  at  the  moment)  her  come 
in  the  door. 

Twad'n  nit  one  bit  o'  good  to  sarch  no  more,  eens  I  told*n  tho' 
(as  =  just  as  I  told  him  at  the  time). 

The  conjunction  as,  however,  enters  very  largely  indeed  into  west 
country  speech.  For  just  as  scarcely  a  remark  can  be  made 
without  a  simile,  so  in  the  construction  of  those  similes  as  is  to 
be  found  in  a  full  half — /.  e.   in  the  phrase  same  as  [sae'um-z] 
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alternating  with  its  synonym  like.  I  can't  zee  a  pin  to  choose  in 
em,  one's  so  bad'j  tother.  Same'j  the  crow  zaid  by  the  heap  o' 
toads,  they  be  all  of  a  sort. 

Again  as  is  used  almost  as  often  in  connection  with  though^ 
which  we  pronounce  off  or  thoff^  as  shown  in  the  example  to 
illustrate  contraction  of  thesi  (ante  p.  xviii). 

Tid'n  j*off  I'd  a-do*d  ort  agin  he^  nor  neet  j'off  anybody  was 
a-beholdin  to  un,  then  anybody  must  put  up  way  'is  sarce. 

As  is  never  used  in  the  south-west,  like  it  is  in  many  districts, 
for  a  relative. 

**  'Twas  him  as  done  it,"  could  not  be  said  by  a  native  of  the 
Western  counties.  (See  Evans,  Leicester  Gloss,  p.  26.)  Neither 
would  it  be  used  in  the  sense  of  like^  or  in  the  same  manner  as.  We 
could  not  say,  "  He  shall  reap  as  he  has  sown,"  our  idiom  would 
be  a  complete  paraphrase — "  Eens  he've  a-zow^d,  zo  sh'U  er  rape." 

j4Sf  1  may  venture  to  say,  is  never  used  before  if;  as  if  is  never 
heard,  but  always,  in  the  way  before  illustrated,  our  idiom  is  s-off^ 
or  'j  thoff—\.  e.  as  though.  Neither  is  it  found  in  such  refined 
company  2isfor  or  to. 

In  phrases  like  ^*  As  for  that  matter,"  or  ^^  As  to  what  you  say," 
our  idiom  would  be  "  zo  var's  that  goth,"  or  "  consamin'  o*  what 
you  do  zay."  The  expression  ^^  as  well^^  in  the  sense  of  also, 
likewise,  and  "  as  yet '' — /.  e.  up  to  this  time,  have  not  yet  filtered 
down  to  us.  We  could  not  bring  our  tongues  to  utter  such 
refinements  as,  "  Bring  me  some  tea  and  a  little  milk  as  well^^ 
**  I  have  never  come  upon  such  an  instance  as  yet^^  but  we  should 
say,  **a  drap  o'  milk  'long  way  it,"  "  sich  a  instance  never  avore." 

The  double  use  of  as — i.  c.  before  and  after  the  adjective  or 
adverb,  which  is  now  tlie  polite  form,  is  never  heard  in  the  dialect ; 
as  7vell  as,  as  big  as,  &c.  are  invariably  so  weltsy  so  big's,  &c. 

The  preposition  ^  is  a  peculiar  instance  of  change  and  con- 
traction under  certain  fixed  conditions,  which  appear  hitherto  not 
to  have  attracted  attention. 

1.  It  invariably  drops  its  consonantal  ending  when  followed  by 
a  consonant,  and  becomes  a  mere  breathing — u. 

[Lce'dl  beets  u  dhingz.  Dhai  bwuuyz  du  maek  aup  u  suyt  u 
murs'chce.]  A  bag  o'  taties.  I  be  that  there  maze-headed  I  can't 
think  o'  nothin'. 

2.  It  drops  its  consonantal  ending,  and  usually  becomes  changed 
to  long  0  sound,  when  followed  by  a  short  vowel,  provided  that 
vowel  is  the  initial  of  a  syllable. 
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He  said  he'd  break  th'  'ead  <f  un.  He  could' n  never  do  it  out 
d  is  own  head.  There  was  vower  or  vive  d  us.  Trode  *pon  the 
voot  o^  'er.     I  'ant  a-got  none  d  um  (or  contracted  to  (?'m). 

3.  It  drops  its  consonant  and  becomes  of  medial  length  when 
standing  at  the  end  of  a  clause. 

Tidn  nort  vor  to  be  'shamed  o\  Cockney — 'Taint  nothink  to 
be  ashamed  on.  They  chiFern  d  yours  be  somethin'  vor  to  be 
proud  d.  What  be  actin'  ^'/  is  the  ordinary  method  of  saying, 
What  art  you  doing?  What  be  a  tellin*  ^'^  =  \Vhat  are  you 
saying  ?  What  d'ye  tell  d  I  is  very  common ;  indeed  it  is  the  usual 
form  of  You  don't  say  so  !  indeed  !  oh,  brave,  &c. 

4.  Of  retains  its  consonantal  ending  when  followed  by  a  short 
vowel  standing  alone,  like  the  indefinite  a,  even  though  in  rapid 
speech  it  sounds  like  the  initial  of  a  syllable. 

[Lee'dl  beet  uit  u  dhing.]  Gurt  mumphead  ^a  fuller.  Bit  </a 
scad,  I  count. 

5.  It  retains  its  consonantal  ending  when  followed  by  a  long 
vowel. 

Nif  on'y  I'd  a-got  a  little  bit  of  ort  vrash  like.  Hcr's  about  of 
eighty,  I  count.  This  would  more  commonly  be  About  tfvi  eighty, 
and  so  accord  with  Paragraph  4.     Com/>,  'Bout  o'  Twkmv. 

Her  didn  want  nort  ^he. 

6.  Emphatic  of\s  common,  and  loses  its  consonant. 

[Kaa'n  tuul  eentaa'y  hautiivnr  faar'shecn  dhai  bee  otv']  is  the  usual 
form  of,  I  really  cannot  give  you  a  description  ^thoni.     See  Intv. 

I  vound  these  thing — 'tis  a  'an'l  oaf  d  something,  but  I  can't 
tell  what  'tis  d. 

Certain  verbs  in  the  dialect  take  of  after  them,  which  in  lit.  Eng. 
have  flr/,  or  else  require  no  preposition  to  follow  them.  To  iatig/i, 
always  is  followed  by  of 

Hotiver  be  larfin'  d  ?  is  vernacular  for  What  are  you  laughing  at? 

Troake!  What  are  you  laughing  at?    Plase,  sir,  I  wad'n  larfin' 
o'  you.       Well,  I  did'n  zee  nort  to  larf  d'    You  no  'casion  to  larf 
o'  they,  gin  you  can  do  it  better  yourzul. 

To  fou.A  always  takes  ofsiheT  it. 

I  zaid  I'd  hat  down  tho  very  fust  man  that  aim  to  tich  d  un. 

Tommy,  don't  you  tich  0'  thick  there  hot  ire,  else  you'll  scald 
yourzul. 

Her  thort  herzul  ter'ble  fine,  sure  'nough,  but  nobody  w.id'n 
a-tcokt  in — didn  lie  in  her  burches  vor  to  tich  of  a.  rale  lady. 
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In  this  last,  touch  has  the  force  of  approachy  iii  the  sense  of 
imitating  or  counterfeiting. 

Watch  takes  o'  after  the  participle. 
Who  be  you  watchin'  o'l    I  baint  watchin*  o^  you. 
On  is  never  used  for  of  (as  in  example  No.  3) ;  indeed,  as  a 
preposition  it  is  nearly  unknown.     Its  use  is  almost  confined  to 
adverb,  as  in  put  on,  go  on^  straight  on^  &c. — but  of  this  later. 

Before  cardinal  numerals  the  dialect  retains  the  indefinite 
adjective  a^  while  the  literary  speech  retains  it  only  before  nouns 
of  number,  such  as  dozen,  score,  and  certain  of  the  numerals  which 
have  become  such — e,g,  hundred,  thousand,  million,  &c  In  the 
dialect,  however,  the  use  is  apparently  subsiding,  as  it  is  now 
generally  confined  to  those  cases  where  the  number  is  rendered 
indefinite  by  the  expression  about  or  more  than. 

How  many  were  there  ?  Au  1  I  count  there  was  about  of  a 
dree  or  vower  and  twenty.  Were  there  really  so  many  ?  Well, 
I'll  war'nt  was  more'n  a  twenty  o'm.  So  we  should  always  hear 
"about  of  a  ten,  of  a  fifteen,"  or  any  number,  and  the  same  with 
respect  to  more  than. 

The  same  form  is  found  in  Luke  ix.  28,  "  And  it  came  to  pass 
about  an  eight  days  after  these  things,"  except  that  in  the  modern 
dialect  we  drop  the  euphonious  //  in  the  article  and  insert  of  after 
about. 

About  in  this  sense  is  always  followed  by  of  and  very  frequently 
the  indefinite  a  is  prefixed  to  nouns  of  time,  as — 
I  sh'll  be  back  about  of  a  dinner-time. 
He  said  he'd  gct'n  ready  about  of  a  Vriday. 
Whether  these  latter  instances  may  not  be  contractions  of  at  or 
on^  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  extended  to  about  of  on  Friday^  about 
of  at  difuiertime^  they  seem  awkward. 

Again,  the  same  form  is  used  after  about,  when  "  the  time  of 
day  "  is  spoken  of. 

I  sh'll  be  home  'bout  of  a  zix  o'clock. 

Aboiit  is  a  curious  word  in  the  dialect.  It  is  very  commonly 
used  in  the  sense  of  **  for  the  purpose  of."  I  heard  a  farmer  say, 
"This  is  poor  trade,  sure  'nough,  *bout  growin'  o'  com,"  which 
being  interpreted  means,  **This  is  poor  stuff  of  soil  for  the  purpose 
of  growing  corn  upon."  Here  was  by  no  means  an  unintelligent 
man ;  he  had  not  a  very  marked  intonation  or  brogue,  and  he 
used  words  to  be  found  in  every  dictionary,  but  out  of  his  own 
district  I  think  his  words  would  have  been  totally  misunderstood, 
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even  though  his  hearer  had  the  benefit  of  the  Society's  great 

Dictionary  with  Dr.  Murray  himself  at  hand  to  help  him. 

The  late  Rev.  "Jack"  Russell  {stt  life,  Ucnlley,  187S,  p.  242)  said,  **The 
hounds  are  as  good  as  ever  they  were  ;  out  fed  on  that  wisliy-wnsliy  traiie,  TIL 
defy  them,  or  any  hounds  on  earth,  to  kill  a  good  fox." 

It  is  usual  to  say,  "  Shocking  bad  weather  *bouf  zowin'  o'  whate," 
"  Purty  tool  this  here,  ^bout  cuttin'  o'  timber  way." 

A  boy  who  is  to  be  thrashed,  is  to  have  a  stick  ^^  about  his  back." 

An  old  man,  who  alas  !  was  frozen  to  death,  said  to  me  of  some 
spar-gads  which  he  was  making  into  spars^  "  Gurt  ugly  toads,  the 
fuller  that  cut  'em  ort  to  a-had  'em  a-beat  about  the  gurt  head 
o  un. 

In  both  these  last  instances  about  neither  means  u/>on,  or  around, 
or  against,  but  a  compound  of  all  three,  with  an  implication  of 
violence  to  boot.  Of  course  we  use  about  in  the  ordinary  literary 
meanings. 

Another  curious  preposition  is  used  only  in  the  dialect  in  the 
contracted  form  *pon^  for  the  on  of  lit  English.  In  many  cases 
upon^  which  is  first  expanded  to  upon  the  top  of,  has  become  con- 
tracted out  of  sight,  or  rather  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  should  not  tell  a  person  to  *'  put  it  down  upon  the  table," 
but  to  "put'n  down  tap  the  table."  '*I  saw  him  swinging  ui)on 
the  gate "  would  be,  **  I  zeed'n  ridin'  tap  the  gate."  This  idiom 
is  used  throughout  the  West  Nathan  Hogg  in  his  letter  on  Gooda 
Vriday  says — 

An  V\\  tul  thur  tha  vust  thing  I'll  du  la  be  zshore 
Pitch  et  in  tap  tha  urch  za  wul  as  tha  pore. 

Again  in  Bout  tha  Balune — 

Poor  vellers  !  they  always  wis  vond  uv  ort  vresh, 
Wen  they  liv'd  tap  tha  aith,  an  like  us  wis  vlesh. 

This  word  tap  is  all  that  remains  of  the  pleonastic  form  "  upon 
the  top  of."  When  upon  is  used,  it  often  has  ;//  or  down  before  it, 
just  as  under  takes  down  or  ///  to  complement  it 

You  must  git  a  fresh  sheep-skin  and  put-n  up  'pon  the  back  o'  un. 
This  was  said  by  a  farrier  as  part  of  the  treatment  for  a  sick  cow, 
which  was  lying  down  unable  to  stand.     (Nov.  1883.) 

I  don't  want  no  trust,  I  always  pays  doion  'pon  the  nail. 

Plaisters,  poultices  and  such-like  applications  have  to  be  "  put 
up  "  to  the  part. 

I  was  a-forced  to  put  a  blister  up  to  his  chest. 

I  put  the  lotion  up  to  his  knee,  eens  you  ordered  me. 

The  preposition  to  is  frequently  omitted  before  the  infinitive 
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mood,  especially  so  before  the  infinitive  of  purpose,  which,  as  in 
French,  always  takes/or  before  it 

[Yiie  nau*  u  dedn  g^o*  vur  diiet,]  you  know  he  did  not  intend 
to  do  it. 

Maister's  gwain  same  purpose  vor  spake  to  .the  jistices  vor  me. 

[Yiie  noa*  kyaa'l  vur  zai  aew  yiie  zeed  mee*,]  you  (have)  no  need 
to  say  that  you  saw  me. 

[Aay  bdn  aup-ra  taewn  vur  bespai'k  the'  nde  pae'ur  u  bue'ts, 
biid  dhoa'l  Jiim  Ee'ul  waud'n  au-m,  biid  uur*  zaed  "aew  ee*  shd 
uum  daewn  tue  wau'ns,]  I  (have)  been  up  into  (the)  town  to 
bespeak  two  new  pairs  of  boots,  but  old  Jim  Hill  was  not  at  home, 
but  s/i€  said  ke  should  run  down  at  once. 

It  will  here  be  noticed  that  in  the  two  last  examples  the  verb 
/lave  is  omitted,  and  in  similar  negative  expressions  it  is  generally 
so  left  out. 

[Yde  noa*  kizh'un,]  for  you  have  no  occasion,  is  very  common. 
So  the  perfect  tense  of  to  be  (omitted  from  my  Grammar)  is,  I  bin, 
or  I've  a-bin.  Thee's  a-bin.  He  bin,  or  heVe  a-bin.  We  bin,  or 
weVe  a-bia    You  bin,  or  you've  a-bin.    They  bin,  or  they've  a-bin. 

The  preposition  to^  if  sometimes  omitted  in  the  dialect,  is  more 
often  used  redundantly.  Certain  adverbs  of  place  seem  to  require 
it  as  a  complement,  and  in  these  cases  it  comes  always  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence  or  clause. 

I  can't  tell  wherever  her's  a-go  to,  Where's  a-bin  and  put  the 
gimlet  to  !    I  can't  think  wherever  they  be  to. 

Again,  to  not  only  is  always  used  for  aty  as  fully  explained  in 
W.  S.  Gram,  p.  89,  but  the  same  preposition  has  to  do  duty  for  in. 
Her  do  live  to  Wilscombe,  to  service,  and  we  zend  vor  her,  vor 
come  home  to  once. 

Mr.  Burge  to  Ford  zaid  to  me  to  zebm  o'  clock  last  night,  eens 
Mrs.  Jones  to  shop  was  dead  to  last,  and  they  zess  how  her  keept 
on  to  work  to  her  lace-making  up  home  to  her  death,  to  the  very 
least  dree  hours  a  day.  Jones,  he  was  to  skittles  in  to  Half  Moon 
hon  her  died  ;  he  don't  care  nort  't-all  about  it ;  he's  so  good  hand 
to  cmptin'  o'  cloam  's  you'll  vind  here  and  there.  Her's  gwain  to 
be  a-buried  to  cemetery  to  dree  o'clock  marra  /'arternoon. 

So  also  to  is  used  in  some  cases  before  the  gerund.  I've  a-tookt 
all  Mr.  Jones's  grass  to  cutting.  They  was  a-tookt  purty  well  ta 
doing,  'bout  thick  there  job. 

To  is  frequently  heard  where  in  would  be  used  in  standard 
English.  I  bide  to  Lon'on  gin  I  was  that  bad  I  could'n  bide  no  longer. 
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Another  form  of  to  means  ii^ ;  in  that  manner.  Instead  of 
saying,  "It  will  do  so,"  we  say,  "  He'll  do  to  that."  For  "Let  it 
stay  as  it  is,"  we  should  say,  **  Let*n  bide  to  that."  For  "  It  will 
do  very  well  in  that  position,"  "  He*ll  do  very  well  to  that." 

So  also,  to  means  out  of,  in  connection  with  doors,  A  publican 
is  always  said  "  to  put  'em  all  to  doors,"  when  he  clears  his  house. 
**  Go  to  doors ! "  is  the  expression  always  used  to  drive  a  dog  out 
of  the  house. 

The  prepositions  y&r  and  on  are  often  omitted  in  the  dialect 
in  cases  when  they  are  necessary  to  literary  Eng.  For  the  purpose^ 
on  purpose,  are  [sae'um  puur'pus],  and  I  submit  that  the  vernacular 
is  by  far  the  most  expressive  form. 

I  com'd  in  same  purpose  vor  to  zee  'ee,  but  you  wadn  home, 
/.  e,  I  came  specially  and  solely  for  the  very  purpose  of  seeing  you. 

"  On  purpose "  is  used  in  the  peculiar  sense  of  "  with  full 
intention."  A  boy  struck  by  another  who  affirms  that  the  blow 
was  accidental,  would  say,  under  the  smart,  "  You'm  a  Hard,  thee's 
do  it  d  purpose  " — i.  e,  intentionally.  In  this  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
the  analogy  of  the  literary  asleep. 

The  preposition  in  often  has  the  meaning  of  at  or  for  in  con- 
nection with  money  or  price. 

They  ax  me  vor  to  gee  in  vor  the  job,  zo  I  gid  in  vor  puttin* 
up  o'  the  wall,  but  Lor !  I  could' n  'vord  vor  do't  in  no  jish  money's 
he've  a-tookt  it  in. 

To  "  give  in  "  means  "  to  tender  "  ;  to  give  in  an  estimate. 

In  speaking  of  particular  seasons,  it  is  very  usual  to  duplicate 
day  when  it  is  desired  to  emphasize — 

*Twas  Lady-day  day  beyond  all  the  days  in  the  wordl.  Her'll 
be  vifteen  year  old  come  Mechelmas-day  day.  I  mind  your  poor 
father  died  'pon  Kirsmas-day  day.  They  zess  you  can  have 
possession  'pon  Midsummer-day  day. 

Again  at  Whitsuntide  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  Whitesn  Sunday, 
Whitesn  Monday,  Whitesn  Tuesday^  &c. 

In  constructing  our  sentences,  the  subject  is  very  often  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  clause,  or  at  least  after  the  predicate. 

Idn  never  gwain  to  get  no  better,  my  poor  old  umman,  I  be 
afeard.    Do  go  terrible  catchin',  I  zim,  thick  'oss.    Also  see  Platty. 

So  also  the  construction,  whether  plural  or  singular,  depends  on 
the  idea,  and  not  upon  the  form  of  the  noun.  For  example — zids 
(soapsuds)  are  plural  in  lit.  Eng.,  but  in  the  dialect  precede  a 
verb  in  the  singular,  while  broth  on  the  other  hand  is  always  plural. 
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Things^  meaning  cattle  or  vermin,  pinchers^  ^"gs,  stairs^  all  take 
verbs  in  the  singular.  

By  way  of  bringing  the  peculiarities  of  our  dialect  into  direct 
contrast  with  the  Midland,  the  basis  of  modem  literary  English,  I 
have  taken  Dr.  Evans's  lUicester  Glossary,  and  have  distinctly  set 
out  below  many  forms  therein  given  which  are  not  known  to  us,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  often  as  important  for  a  student  to  know  what 
is  not  done  in  a  district,  as  to  be  informed  on  points  which  many 
localities  have  in  common.  I  have  also  noted  others  common  to 
both  localities. 

1.  Nor,  meaning  than,  common  elsewhere,  is  not  heard  in  the 
West.  "  Youm  is  better  nor  mine  "  could  not  be  said  by  a  Somerset 
or  Devon  native. 

2.  The  uninflective  genitive  (se^  Evans's  Leicester  Gloss,  p.  22), 
"  The  Queen  Cousin,"  is  unknown. 

3.  The  redundant  article  used  in  Leicestershire  (/A  p.  23),  with 
such  (e,  g.  It  is  a  such  a  handsome  cat),  is  never  heard. 

4.  The  {lb,  p.  23)  is  not  omitted  where  used  in  literary  English. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  used  when  not  needed  in  literary  con- 
struction.    With  all  diseases  it  is  used — 

The  cheel  've  a  got  the  measles — the  scarlet  fever,  &c  I've  a-got 
the  rheumatic  ter'ble  bad.  Her*s  bad  a-bed  wi'  M*  infermation  o' 
the  lungs. 

Also  before  trades,  as — 

He  do  work  to  the  taildering.  My  boy  've  a-lamed  the  calenderin. 
We  Ve  a-boun'  un  purtice  to  the  shoemakerin. 

In  these  latter  cases  the  form  is  that  which  would  be  used  in 
speaking  to  a  superior,  and  its  use  implies  that  the  person  addressed 
is  not  familiar  with  the  trade.  Indeed,  the  has  a  force  analogous  to 
this  here,  as  before  explained  in  the  sense  of  unfamiliar,  new-fangled, 
or  supposed  to  be  so  by  the  person  addressed. 

Again,  in  speaking  of  any  person,  whenever  the  description  old 
or  youfti^  is  prefixed,  it  is  always  the  old,  the  young, 

I  yeard  th*  old  butcher  Davy  zay  how  the  young  farmer  Hawkins 
had  a- took t  a  farm. 

This  form  is  invariable  in  the  Exmoor  Scolding, 

The  {lb.  p.  23)  is  never  omitted  in  the  West  before  a  thing  to 
which  attention  is  called.  We  should  not  say — "  Look  at  fire," 
as  in  Ixjiccstcr,  but  **  Look  to  the  vire." 
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5.  Better  seems  to  stand  for  more  everywhere.     We  say — 
I'd  a-got  better*!!  a  dizen  one  time. 

6.  The  inflections  of  comparison  can  be  added  to  all  participles 
as  well  as  adjectives  proper.     {lb.  p.  25.) 

There  idn  no  more  gurt  vorheadeder  holler-mouth  in  all  the 
country. 

'Tis  the  most  pickpocketins  (/.  e,  pickpocketingest)  concarn  iver 
you  meet  way  in  all  your  born  days. 

7.  Them  (lb.  p.  26)  is  never  used  as  a  nominative,  except  in  the 
interrogative  forms,  Did  'em  f  have  'em  ?  be  'em  ? 

We  could  not  say  "them  books''  either  as  a  nominative  or 
accusative — our  corresponding  demonstrative  is  the}\ 

8.  IVe  is  not  heard  as  a  ix)ssessive  {/b.  p.  26).  Occasionally,  to 
children,  ^'^1^  and  /te  are  used  as  possessives — Tommy,  gi*  me  you 
'an.     Where's  he  purty  book  ? 

Ifi'sn^  hem,  oum,  yourn,  theirn^  are  not  heard. 

We  is  not  used  reflectively.  We  should  say,  We'll  go  and  warsh 
urzuls,  and  get  ur  teas ;  never  warsh  we. 

Its  does  not  exist  in  the  dialects  of  the  West.  If  the  need  arises 
for  a  neuter  possessive  pronoun,  which  can  be  only  in  respect  of 
abstract  or  indefinite  nouns  (sec  W,  S.  Gram,  p.  29),  the  form  is  0'  it 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  all  nouns  capable  of  taking  a  before 
them  are  masculine  or  feminine  (very  few  of  the  latter).  "  It  was  not 
a  bad  sermon,  though  its  drift  was  uncertain,"  would  have  to  be 
paraphrased,  "  The  sarment  wadn  so  bad,  but  the  manin  o'  un  wadn 
very  clear." 

9.  What  is  with  us,  as  in  Leicester,  used  as  a  relative  redundantly 
{lb.  p.  26).  Tis  the  very  same's'7^'//^/  I  told  'ee.  They  baint  nit 
quarter  so  good  as  they,  7uhat  I  had  last. 

10.  This-n,  that-n,  &c.  (lb,  p.  27),  are  never  heard,  but  we  often 
add  a  genitive  inflection  on  to  the  demonstratives — /his,  thick, 

[Dhee'uzez  brtls'tez  bee  deep-ur-n  dhiks,  bee  u  brae-uv  suyt,] 
this-^j  breasts  be  deeper  than  thick's,  by  a  brave  sight. 

11.  That  (p.  27)  is  not  used  in  such  phrases  as  /  do  that,  I  can 
that,  &C.  We  should  in  such  cases  say  /  do  zo,  but  the  expression 
would  sound  pedantic  or  aflected  in  native  ears,  and  savour  too 
much  of  the  board  school. 

12.  Sen  (p.  27)  or  sens  arc  unknown  with  us.  Self,  whether 
alone  or  in  combination,  is  alv^ays  zui. 
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13.  We  know  nothing  of  the  en  (p.  27)  added  to  monosyllabic 
verbs — we  even  drop  it  where  found  in  lit.  Eng. — e.  g.  io  hark,  to 
wide^  to  hardy  to  fresh,  to  thick,  to  quick,  to  ripe,  to  hap,  &c. ;  but 
in  words  where  the  en  is  part  of  its  original  form,  as  in  token,  nasten^ 
we  retain  it     So  also  we  drop  the  er  in  to  lower, 

I  heard  a  man  speaking  of  rats,  say,  "  I  reckon  IVe  2i'low*d  they 
a  bit"  And  another  man  who  was  levelling  for  me  a  short  time 
ago,  said,  "  Must  low  thick  there  'ump  ever  so  much." 

It  will  be  noted  that  we  in  the  West  do  not  make  any  use  of  the 
past  participial  inflection  en,  as  in  beaten,  dravm,  flown,  so  common 
elsewhere.  A-knowed,  a-zeed,  a-gid,  a-do*d  (sometimes  a-doned), 
a-tookt,  a-forsookt,  a-beat,  a-valled,  a-stoled — are  our  forms.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  a-don'd  is  quite  a  recent  development,  yet  adjec- 
tivally we  constantly  use  the  form,  bough t^«  bread.    {See  p.  232.) 

14.  We  should  not  comprehend  can  or  could  in  the  infinitive,  to 
can,  to  could  {3,  p.  31).  We  should  simply  leave  out  the  relative — 
•*  He's  the  man  can  do  it ; "  and  in  the  other  sentence — **  I  used  to 
be  able  vor  do  it  in  half  the  time." 

15.  What  Dr.  Evans  calls  the  redundant  "have"  (p.  31)  in  the 
pluperf.  conditional,  is  nothing  but  the  old  past  participial  prefix. 
"  Nif  I'd  a-zeed  *n  "  would  be  our  form. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Evans  that  such  forms  as  Where  bin  If  How 
bin  you  ?  are  spurious  creations  of  dialect  writers  (see  Preface,  p.  v), 
who  have  perhaps  learnt  a  little  German,  but  do  not  know  other 
than  literary  English. 

16.  No  such  negative  form  of  verb  as  havena  (p.  31),  or  hanna^ 
vasna,  worna,  &c.,  are  known  in  the  West. 

I  am  astonished  at  the  existence  of  fourteen  forms  of  "  I  am 
not,"  as  given  by  Dr.  Evans  (p.  31).  The  W.  S.  is  as  copious 
as  any  dialect,  and  it  knows  but  two  forms,  /  baint,  and  the 
emphatic  /  be  not.  Of  course  "  I  ain't  "  is  heard,  but  only  among 
those  who  talk  fine,  and  speak  the  Cockney  dialect  learnt  at  board 
schools. 

17.  We  never  use  on  instead  oi  from  or  ^  (p.  32).  We  say  a 
lot  o'm,  not  a  lot  on  em;  had'n  vrom  me,  not  had  it  on  me.  We 
use  the  word  offTsSXtx  buy.     I  bought  thick  oaf  o^  Jim  Smith. 

As  before  mentioned,  before  nouns  denoting  points  of  time,  we 
perhaps  use  on,  though  contracted  to  a  mere  breathing.  Your 
boots  *ll  be  a-dood  a  Zadurday  night,  would  be  our  regular  form ; 
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bat  oocaaooally  such  an  ezpffcstbn  might  be  heard  as  '^trying  to 
mend  the  pomp  Zunday.'' 

18.  I  think  Dr.  EFans*  instance  {n.  p.  jsX  ''the  Quane  to  yer 
aimt,'*  not  to  be  a  substitution  of  to  for  for^  but  to  be  precisely 
similar  to  the  ordinaiy  phrases — ^  without  a  coat  to  his  back,"  *'  no 
kej  io  the  lock,"  or  to  the  Scriptural  language,  ''  We  have  Abraham 
io  oor  fiither.'*  

In  preparing  this  work  for  the  press,  I  had  made  some  consider- 
able progress  before  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  number  of  words 
and  syllables  dropped  or  omitted,  and  of  others  inserted,  was  very 
considerable  as  compared  with  standard  English,  and  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  form  in  a  variety  of  the  illustrative  sentences  under 
revision,  decided  me  to  begin  to  note  these  systematically,  with  the 
view  of  bringing  them  together  in  such  a  shape  that  fresh  rules  of 
syntactic  construction,  as  well  as  of  pronunciation,  might  be  induced. 
No  attempt  is  here  made  to  show  whether  these  peculiarities  are 
right  or  wrong  abstractedly,  but  merely  to  contrast  them  as  they 
axe  with  their  counterparts  in  lit.  English.  However  imperfect  the 
result  of  these  notes,  it  may  not  be  considered  waste  of  space  to 
insert  them  here.  In  some  cases  the  omission  is  confined  to  that 
of  a  sinj^e  word  in  some  particular  phrase ;  but  when  so  noted  it 
will  be  understood,  unless  otherwise  stated,  that  the  form  noted  is 
that  in  sndi  common  use  as  to  deserve  the  term  always. 

I  first  take  connective  words  or  parts  of  speech,  and  then  go  on 
to  special  idioms,  and  finally  to  omissions  of  initial  or  final  syllables 
and  sounds. 

Beginning  with  distinguishing  adjectives,  it  is  very  common  to 
find  both  a  and  the  omitted.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  an 
even  before  a  vowel  is  unknown.    (See  IV.  S.  Gram.  p.  29.) 

t.  A  \»  dropped  very  frequently  but  not  always  before  the 
adjective  or  adverb  in  descriptive  sentences  such  as — 

'Twas  terrible  dose  sort  o'  place,  I  zini.  Mr.  Jones  is  mortal 
viery  man.    See  Iliusi.  Quick-stick,  Kin. 

2.  A  is  omitted  before  dtt  or  quarter  when  used  as  a  fraction. 
Thick  there   idn  quarter  zo  goods  'tother.     Wants  quarter  to 

one,  an'  there  idn  no  sign  o'  no  dinner  not  eet.     See  also  Plattv, 
Snout,  Runabout. 

3.  ^  is  dropped  after y!?r. 
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I've  a-keep  the  market  vor  number  o'  years.  Nobody  ont  do 
nort  vor  man  like  he.     See  Pinchfart,  Spat. 

4.  A  is  dropped  after  such,  nearly  always. 

J  is  fools'  he  off  to  be  a-starve  to  death  !  You  ant  a-zeed  no  jis 
noise  *bout  nort  in  all  your  born  days.  See  Grubber  2,  J  itch, 
Pantile,  Rumpus,  Ruse,  Word  o*  Mouth. 

5.  A  is  dropped  after  so  good  in  comparative  sentences. 

I  zay  'tis  zo  good  lot  o'  beas'  as  I've  a-zeed's  longful  time.  See 
Like  i. 

6.  The  is  often  omitted  before  same  as,  a  phrase  which  has  become 
the  regular  idiom  for  like  or  just  as, 

I've  a-do'd  same's  father  do'd  avore  me.  See  Joggy  2,  Out  3, 
Runabout,  Off  2,  Spuddly, 

7.  The  is  always  omitted  before  words  which,  though  proper 
names  or  com.  nouns,  serve  to  point  out  position  or  occupation, 
precisely  like  the  literary — I  am  goin'  in  to  town — as  we  say,  not  of 
London  only,  but  of  everywhere. 

I  be  gwain  vor  zend  to  station  to-marra. 

He's  that  a-crippl'd,  can't  put  his  voot  to  ground. 

I  zeed'n  in  to  Board  (Guardians),  but  I  could'n  come  to  spake 
to  un. 

We  always  say  send  **to  mill,"  "to  lime"  (kiln),  "to  shop,"  "  to 
farrier,"  "to  smith,"  &c  for  anything  wanted. 

The  cows  be  down  to  river.     I  be  gwain  down  to  sea. 

To  drive  a  dog  out,  we  always  say — Go  to  doors  I  A  publican 
would  say,  Nif  you  don't  keep  order,  you'll  be  a-put  to  doors. 
This  phrase  implies  more  than  omission  of  the;  it  stands  for  out  of 
the.     See  To  2. 

Illustrations  of  various  uses  will  be  found  as  follows  under 
Home  to,  Meet  with,  Hapse,  Post  ope.  Ruse  2,  Rake  arter, 
Sideling,  Times  i,  Harrest  drink.  In  house,  Wad. 

Before  the  names  of  public-houses  the  is  always  omitted,  and 
also  in  the  com.  phrases,  to  back  door,  to  door,  to  hill,  to  load,  to 
rick,  to  road,  to  vore  door,  to  lower  zide,  in  house,  up  in  tallet,  &c. 

I  zeed'n  in  to  King's  Arms.  See  Pedigree,  Poor  3,  Ruse  2, 
Stead. 

The  phrase  tap  is  peculiar,  being  a  contraction  of  upon  the  top 
o/y  and  hence  tap  in  the  dialect  has  become  a  regular  preposition. 
See  Top,  Ruse  i. 
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Wherj's  the  pen  an'  ink  a-put  to?  I  left  it  tap  the  table  nit 
quarter  novirer  agone ! 

8.  A  pronoun,  when  it  is  a  nominative  case,  is  often  omitted ;  also 
both  nom.  case  and  verb  as  well  are  omitted  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence.  (He  is  a)  riglar  good  strong  *oss,  (he)  idn  none  o*  your 
jibbers  mind  I  The  words  in  brackets  would  be  omitted  without 
any  context  precedent  or  otherwise  to  lead  up  to  the  omission. 

(Thou)  couldst  do  it  well  enough  nif  (thou)  wouldst.  [Kuds  diie* 
ut  wuul  nuuf'  neef  wiits.] 

(He)  mid  a-went  very  well  neef  (he)  was  a  mind  to. 

Baint  gwain  to  part  way  all  Ve  a-got — /.  e,  we  are  not,  &c. 

See  for  omissions  of  (I)  Catch  heat,  Joggly  2,  Letting,  Lent 
CORN,  Mid,  Neet  a  most,  Nother  nother. 

(You)  Hove,  Jar,  Makeweight,  Nackle-ass,  Panshord,  Put 
OUT,  Ride  5. 

(He)  Gammikin,  Mump,  Nesaktly,  Rusty. 

(It)  Keeping,  Hele,  Jarglf,  Lameness,  Neck-of-thefoot, 
Nick  6,  One  bit,  Ont  ue  a  zaid,  Pear,  Pindy. 

(One)  Low  z;.,  Kitch,  Make  shift,  One-way-sull,  Skit. 

(We)  Cantering,  Ire  stuff,  In  house,  Latty  weather, 
Moor  i,  Mommit. 

(They)  Hand  over  head,  Plim,  Purtenance. 

Nom.  case  and  verb  omitted.     For  illusL  see — 

(I  am)  Lappery.  (I  was)  Hanching.  (I  have)  Heel  o'  the 
Hand.  (He  is)  Gammikin,  Items,  Jack  up.  (It  is)  Pricked, 
Scald  i.  (Let  it)  Other.  (You  are)  Kicking  aeout,  Ride  4. 
(You  have)  Casion,  Muxy.  (They  were)  Rumpus  2.  (It  was) 
Scummer  2,  Job,  Good  turn. 

9.  Auxiliary  verbs  are  constantly  omitted,  while  the  nom.  case  is 
expressed.     For  illust.  see  as  follows — 

(Have)  Kittle-pins,  Livier,  Malemas,  Out  of  sorts. 
Oceans,  Play  3,  Rumpus  3,  Ruvvle,  Rene,  Seemly,  Split  i, 
Stand  up  for.  (Has)  Knocking  about,  On  3,  Play  3,  Let  2, 
Luck,  Make-mows,  Mind  i,  Over,  One  time.  Sing  small,  Sense, 
Snuffles,  Squinges.     (Had)  Off  2. 

10.  Be  in  the  infin.  mood  is  often  dropped,  nearly  always  before 

forced^  safe^  sure,  when  following  shall  or  will,  and  after  used  to, 

ought  to. 

We  shall  fo'ced  to  stap  work.    Jim'll  saafc  to  tell  maister  o'  it. 

c 
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Thick  'oss'll  sure  to  kick.    Things  baint  a  bit  same's  they  used  to. 
See  Time  i. 

Bet  es  won't  drenk,  nether,  except  ya  vurst  kiss  and  friends. — Ex.  Court.  L  534. 

(After  shall)  Stand-tack.  (After  will)  Top-sided.  (After 
ought  to)  Mistrust. 

(Before  sure)  Gifts,  Heft  sb.^  Horch,  Lab,  Jakes,  Pease 
ERRiSH,  Quaint,  Sore  finger,  Tackling,  Shod. 

(After  used  to)  Grip  sb.,  Jumble,  Shake  2,  Lie  abed,  Long- 
dog,  Out-door-work,  Pitch  4. 

11.  Relative  pronouns  are  very  often  omitted.  See  W,  S. 
Gram,  pp.  32,  41. 

There's  a  plenty  o'  vokes  can  Vord  it  better'n  I  can. 

Tidn  he  can  make  me  do  it,  and  that  I'll  zoon  show  un. 

I  know  very  well  twad'n  my  boy  do'd  it. 

Was  there  no  other  place  might  serve  to  worship  in. 

1642.     Rogers,  Naaman,  p.  535. 

See  Genitive,  Looby,  Poke  5,  Sharps,  Snap,  Undecentness. 

1 2.  Webster  says,  "  There,  is  used  to  begin  sentences,  or  before 
a  verb,  without  adding  essentially  to  the  meaning."  So  much  do 
we  feel  this,  that  we  very  often  leave  it  out  when  it  would  always 
appear  in  literary  English.  In  negative  sentences  this  is  nearly 
always  the  case.  Idn  nit  a  mossle  bit  a-lef.  That  there's  the  very 
wistes^  sort  is.  On't  be  no  cherries  de  year.  Wad'n  but  zix  to 
church  'zides  the  pa'son.  Was  more  pigs  to  market'n  ever  I  zeed 
avore.  They  holm-screeches  be  the  mirscheeviusest  birds  is.  See 
Cowhearted.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  adverb  when. 

I  can  mind  the  time  very  well,  could'n  get  none  vor  love  nor 
money — /.  e.  when  I  could'n. 

The  day'll  sure  to  come,  you'll  be  zorry  o'  it. 

See  Popple,  Heart  2,  Jobber,  Manship,  Molly  Caudle, 
Munch,  Math,  One  with  tother.  Peck,  Proof,  Timber  dish, 
Getting,  Proach,  Glare,  Lew,  Quaddly,  Loss,  Mill,  MoavuRD, 

RUBBY,  RiGHTSHIP,  ReVEAL,  RiNE,  ThROW  3. 

13.  In  sentences  or  clauses,  with  so  or  as  qualifying  another  adverb, 
we  very  commonly  omit  the  first  of  these  connective  words — Vast 
as  I  can  drow  the  stuff  out,  'tis  in  'pon  me  again.  Quick's  ever  her 
could,  her  brought  the  spirit,  but  twadn  no  good,  he  wadn  able 

"»  tich  o*  it    See  Leggy,  Make  home,  Manny,  Long-dog  2, 
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MuTTERY,  Mash,  Pay,  Rise  v.  t\,  Sack  i,  Stiver.  These 
examples  seem  to  be  all  uses  of  soon,  but  the  same  form  is  common 
with  many  other  adverbs. 

I  tell  ee  tis  vright's  ninepence.  Thick  there  cask  is  zweet's  a 
nit*  &e  ScAMBLE  i.  So  as,  i.  e.  in  such  a  manner  as,  is  often 
omitted ;  for  example  see  Papern. 

14.  In  phrases  denoting  the  same  time  or  position,  the  connecting 
prepositions  and  adverbs  are  often  omitted  before  and  after  same. 

I  never  didn  think  to  meet  ee,  same  place  I  zeed  ce  to,  last  time 
I  was  yer-long — /.  e.  at  the  same  place  as. 

Her  zaid  her  never  widn  have  no  more  to  zay  to  un,  same  time, 
nif  I  was  he,  I  widn  bethink  to  try  again.     See  Ramshackle. 

Where  in  lit.  English  we  should  draw  a  comparison  by  using 
like,  or  in  t/ie  same  vianner  as,  in  the  dialect  we  constantly  use  the 
phrase  same  as,  omitting  the  words  j'/fsf  the,  or  exactly  the. 

Thick  old  fuller !  why  he's  same's  a  old  hen  avore  day.  That 
there's  same's  the  young  farmer  White  do'd.     See  Maze  i.  Ream  2. 

15.  AiXtTjust  upon^  we  omit  the  connective  words,  the  point  of, 
the  act  of ,  and  the  sense  must  be  inferred  from  the  context. 

The  doctor  was  jis  'pon  gwain,  /.  e,  just  upon  the />oint  of  go\r\g. 
The  tree  was  jis  'pon  vallin,  hon  a  puff  o*  wind  come  and  car'd'n 
right  back  tother  way.  Nif  her  wadn  jis  'pon  lettin  go  the  bird, 
hon  I  clap  my  'and  'pon  the  cage.     See  Lkb'm  o'clocks. 

16.  Ail,  is  regularly  omitted  in  that  commonest  of  phrases — "  But 
everything"  {g,  v,). 

I  baint  gwain  gatherin  (/.  e,  collecting  subscriptions)  there  no 
more.  I  'ad  'n  hardly  a-told'n  my  arrant  vore  he  begin — nif  he  didn 
call  me  hut  everything ;  and  I  hadn  a-gid  he  no  slack  whatsomedever. 

17.  The  words  in  comparison  with,  or  compared  to,  as  used  in  a 
literary  sentence,  would  be  omitted  by  us. 

Mr.  Piper's  proper  near  now,  sure  'nough,  what  he  was,  cant  git 
a  varden  out  o'  un — i.e,  compared  to  what  he  was.  Our  roads 
be  shocking  bad,  what  yours  be  in  your  parish — /.  e.  in  comparison 
with  what  yours  arc.  This  is  not  a  mere  looseness  of  speech, 
but  the  common  idiom.     See  Taffety,  Slack  4. 

18.  After  numerals  it  is  very  common  to  omit  the  description  of 
price,  weight,  or  quantity  of  the  articles  referred  to,  as  in  the  literary 
hundredweight,  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  by  tlie  context  or  custom  of 

the  market  what  integer  is  spoken  of. 

c  2 
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You  cant  buy  very  much  of  a  'oss  less'n  forty — /.  e,  forty  pounds. 
I  gid  fifty-vive  apiece  for  they  there  couples  dree  raon*s  agone,  and 
now  they  baint  a  wo'th  'boo  forty-eight — /.  e,  shillings.  They  yoes  to 
fat,  be  'em !  why  they  baint  not  no  more'n  eighty  apiece  else  they  be 
vive  hundid  I — i.  e,  80  lbs.  in  weight  You  can  buy  good  two-year- 
old  steers  vor  zixteen  a  pair — /.  e,  £y\t,  I  call's  thick  yeffer  thirty 
and  no  more — u  e,  thirty  score  in  weight  when  dead  and  dressed  by 
the  butcher. 

How  be  taties  zillin  ?  Au !  you  can  buy  so  many's  you  mind  to 
vor  vive — u  e,  five  shillings  per  bag  of  8  score,  or  160  lbs.  Whate 
do  yieldy  well  about;  Mr.  Slape  'ad  a-got  more'n  forty  out  o'  thick 
there  ten  acres — /.  e,  40  bushels  per  acre.  To  the  uninitiated  it 
must  be  most  perplexing  to  follow  the  chaffering  of  the  markets, 
and  the  ordinary  business  talk  of  farmers  and  those  with  whom  they 
deal. 

19.  Of  prepositions,  the  omissions  are  numerous  and  regular  in 
the  construction  of  sentences. 

{a)  At  is  left  out  in  such  phrases  as — He  do  always  do  thick  there 
job  breakfast  times.     See  Into  2,  Rise. 

(b)  By  is  dropped  in  such  sentences  as — Maister  off  (ought) 
to  a-zen  more  'ands.  I  know'd  we  wadn  able  vor  do  it  urzuls 
— /.  e,  by  ourselves.     See  His-self. 

{c)  For  is  omitted  before  fear,  less,  and  other  words — Mother 
widn  come  to  church  s'momin  fear  her  mid  catch  a  cold.  See 
paragraph  18,  p.  xxxv,  Hele,  Hulk,  Pack  up, 

I  widn  put  up  way  it  for  no  money,  nor  neet  no  man  livin'.  See 
I-MAKfeD.  Joe  idn  comin'  long  o*  we  more'n  a  wik  or  two — i.  e, 
for  more  than.     See  Twelve,  Twenty. 

{d)  From  is  omitted  in  speaking  of  time  or  position.  There  ont 
be  no  grass  hardly  now  gin  out  in  May — 1.  e.  from  now.  I  wadn 
no  vurder  away  'an  our  door  to  yours — /.  e.  from  our  door.     See 

VURNESS. 

{e)  In  is  often  dropped.  The  roof  takes  wet  many  different 
places — /.  e,  in  many.  See  Lissom,  Noration,  Scran  (/.  e,  in  or 
while  going  on),  Time  to  come. 

All  relationships  expressed  by  ///-law,  lose  the  in.  Father-law, 
mother-law,  zister-law,  brither-law,  &c. 

(/)  Of\s  omitted  before  clock  in  speaking  of  the  hour. 

What's  the  clock,  Joe?  Two  clock,  just  [tue*  klau-k,  jis*].  See 
NoMMiT.     Also  after  quarter  when  used  as  a  measure  of  time  or 
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quantity.  Plase  to  let  me  lost  a  quarter  day  ? — /.  e.  quarter  of  a 
day.  Missus  zend  me  arter  quarter  yard  more  o'  this  licre  cloth. 
There  idn  no  more'n  quarter  bag  o'  taties  a-lef— /*.  e.  quarter  of  a 
bag.  I  zeed'n  g'in  t'ouse  nit  boo  quarter  nowcr  agone.  This 
last  phrase  is  constantly  varied  to  quarterns  hour.  Your  'oss  'ont 
be  ready  this  quarter's  hour  [rad'ee  dz  kwau'rturz  aawur].  They 
bin  a-started  'is  quarter's  hour.  See  Pooch,  «/.,  Rake  out,  Roltv, 
Snout,  Spare  i. 

{g)  To  is  very  commonly  dropped  before  the  infinitive  of  purpose, 
Yihtnforis  used. 

My  man's  ago  up'm  town  vor  take  out  a  summons  agin  un.  See 
Lack,  Maister  2,  More  and  so,  Neglectful,  No  call,  Stare  2, 

TiTTERY,  To  20. 

In  the  phr.  to  be  sure,  to  is  generally  left  out. 

You  ant  a-zold  yer  old  mare,  be  sure  !  See  Jack-a-dandy,  Jar, 
PooK  I.  Also  in  /^morrow,  to-day.  I  can't  do  it  gin  niarra 
mornin'.  Maister  wadn  'omc  day  mcrnin',  but  p'r'aj'S  is  come 
back.     See  Day  morning. 

In  rapid  speech  to  is  often  left  out  before  proper  names. 

Take'n  car  they  rabbits  op  Farm'  Perry's. — Dec.  12,  1887.  Her 
zaid  how  her'd  a-bin  op  Wrangway.  I  be  gwain  down  station  aitcr 
some  coal. 

(/i)  C/fion  is  omitted  very  frequently ;  the  prep,  on  is  first  expanded 
into  li/on  the  top  of,  and  then  contracted  into  top. 

Who've  a-had  the  drenchin'  horn?  I  put'n  tap  the  clock  my 
own  zull  a  Zinday  mornin'.  See  Purdly,  Raucht,  Ruse  i,  Soft  i. 
Top  4,  Tableboard. 

20.  Conjunctions,  (a)  And  is  often  dropped  in  such  sentences 
as — Why's'n  look  sharp,  neet  bide  there  gappin'  ?  I'd  make  haste 
'ome,  neet  stap  here  no  longer,  nif  I  was  thee — neet  make  a  fool 
o'  thyzul.     See  Jig  to  jog,  Nackle-ass. 

{p)  Jf  is  omitted  frequently  along  with  the  entire  conditional 
clause.  Let  thee  alone,  wit'n  sar  tuppence  a  day — /.  e,  if  one  were 
to  let  thee  alone.  Wid'n  be  much  water  vor  to  grindy  way,  did'n 
look  arter  the  mill-head  and  the  fenders — /'.  e.  if  I  did  not  look 
after.     See  Kaddle,  Platty,  Shive. 

(r)  It  is  quite  usual  to  omit  that. 

I  never  did'n  thought  ever  he'd  sar  me  zo.  We  was  that  busy,  I 
could'n  come  no  how.  See  Low,  Nail,  Scrag  3,  Scrawl,  Snaffle. 
Also  very  often  the  conjunction  and  nom.  case  following  it  are 
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left  out  together.  Her  was  in  jish  tear  vor  start,  wad'n  able  vor 
get  it  ready — /.  e.  that  we  were  not  able.  See  Jacketting,  Lame- 
ness, Lent  corn.  Nail. 

Frequently  the  two  words  that  there  are  dropped. 

I  told'n  to  take  care  wadn  no  stones  long  way  the  zand.  Her 
zeed  very  well  could'n  be  no  things  a-lef  behind,  else  must  a-zeed 
it — /*.  e,  that  there  could  not     See  Loss,  Same  purpose. 

21.  Several  words  ending  in  y  or  ee  in  lit  Eng.  drop  their 
terminations  in  the  dialect  To  carry  is  alway  kaar.  See  Linch, 
Make  home,  Mannerly,  Mat,  Mun,  Nip  up.  To  dirty,  quarry, 
7'.  and  j^.,  STUDY  are  always  duur't,  kwatvr^  stud.  Story  also,  and 
slippery  are  stoa'r and  slupur. 

The  termination  er  is  frequently  dropped  in  rapid  speech.  To 
loicer  is  loa' ;  master^  maa's :  farmer^  faa'rm;  butcher ^  bho'ch^  &c. 
Car  up  they  rabbits  op  Farm'  Perry's  way  Maister's  compliments. — 
Dec.  1887.     See  Pusky. 

Final  d  is  dropped  after  n  or  /,  whether  followed  by  a  vowel 
or  not  See  Find,  Maund,  Mild,  Wild,  Rind,  Send,  and  also 
Word  Lists. 

22.  Initial  letters  and  syllables  are  often  omitted,  such  as  a  in 
abate,  abide,  abuse,  ad  in  adjoin,  adjust,  advance,  be  in  beholdin', 
besides,  begin,  &c.     See  Zoonder,  and  Word  Lists. 

23.  Syllables  are  often  omitted  in  polysyllabic  words,  as  in 
Nonsical,  Vecfble,  Vegetles,  &C. 


If  there  are  many  omissions  in  our  syntax,  so  also  there  are 
many  redundancies  as  compared  with  the  same  standard,  but  they 
api'>ear  to  be  of  a  more  exceptional  character,  and  to  lend  them- 
selves less  easily  to  classification.  It  may,  however,  be  as  well 
to  group  them  together  so  far  as  noted  by  me.  And  first  it  will 
not  fail  to  be  remarked  by  all  who  look  into  it,  that  in  our  dialect 
we  have  a  very  rcmaikablo  piling  up  of  negatives,  particularly  when 
the  word  //<Tr/-  is  used ;  indccil,  nrcer  seems  to  require  another 
noi^alivo  to  romplote  it.  Xo  amount  of  negative  has  any  effect 
upon  the  sonso ;  however  many  there  may  be  they  do  not  destroy 
but  rather  confinn  each  lUhor. 

N\\  1  neivr  iliil'n  .'oo  no  jis  bwoys,  not  vor  mirschy,  not  in  all 
my  born  li.iys.     Vvui  n^xw*'  wid'n  bo  no  jis  fooK  wid'n  ee? 
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iSaf  iRONENy  Items,  Jerry  shop,  Jis,  Jock  2,  Lie  by,  Likes, 
Limb  2,  Lippets,  No  zino,  Pix,  Reckon  up,  Riggleting,  Shaked  2, 
Scam Py  Stagnated,  Wed  way. 

The  following  adverbs  are  often  used  redundantly — 

As.    See  As,  p.  31  text 

ITere  after  tAls  or  fAese.    See  Gwains  on. 

Very  often  a  second  Aere  is  added,  but  both  are  purely  redundant 

TJkis  here  here  tap  dressin'  don't  do  no  good,  not  to  the  land. 
See  This  herb  2. 

Uki  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  words,  and  may  be  tacked  on 
to  any  clause  whatever,  sometimes  carrying  a  very  fine  shade  of 
meanini^  such  as,  so  to  speak,  as  one  may  say,  but  very  often  it  is 
wholly  redundant     For  examples — 

See  Like  5,  Knick-knacking,  Lick  and  a  promise,  Lie  vore, 
L1NHAY9  Lappery,  Make  bold,  Manner,  Mends,  Middling, 
M1DDUNISH9    Natural,    Neck    of    the    foot.    North    eye, 

SCRAMBED. 

There  in  the  phrases  he,  or  they  there,  and  he,  or  they  there  there, 
is  used  much  in  the  same  way  as  here.     See  There  3. 

Out  is  often  used  after  superlative  clauses.  I  calls  thick  there 
there  the  wistest  job  out.    See  Out,  Leastest  bit. 

It  is  very  common  to  add  a  redundant  day  after  the  name  of 
any  festival,  as  Midsummer-day  day. 

I  can  swear  I  zeed'n  Can'lmas-day  day  beyond  all  the  days  in 
the  wordle.    See  Look  2,  Turn  out. 

One  old  man  used  always  to  complain  of  his  '*  bad  luck ''  because 
he  was  bom  on  quarter-day.  Which  quarter?  Why  Lady-day 
day^  be  sure,  wis  luck !    The  rent  wad'n  ready  ! 

To  is  very  commonly  inserted  after  where  or  wherever.  The 
keeper's  boy  asked,  Jan.  30,  1888 — 

[Sh-1  ur  laef*  dhu  dhing'z  saeum  plaeus  wur  dhai  bee  tiie'?'], 
shall  I  leave  the  things  (at  the)  same  place  where  they  be  to? 
See  Indoor  servant,  Mortal,  To  ii. 

7b  is  also  inserted  before  afternoon  in  a  future  construction,  as 
in  to-day^  to-night ;  but  with  afternoon  in  a  past  sentence  we  use 
M/jf,  or  rather  'j.  Hence  we  should  say — I  went  to  zee  un 
'jartemoon,  and  I'll  call  in  again  to-marra  /'artemoon.  The 
butcher's  comin'  to  kill  the  pig  a  Vriday  /'artemoon — i,  e.  Friday 
afternoon.    See  Lovier,  Quest,  S'afternoon,  S  2. 

The  is  used  redundantly  before  names  of  persons  whenever  they 
are  described  by  any  preceding  adjective. 
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The  poor  old  Jan  Baker,  that's  th'  old  Bob's  father,  you  know. 
See  Kew,  Kin,  Poor  2,  The  2. 

By  is  redundant  after  knoiv  in  negative  sentences,  when  the  verb 
is  intransitive. 

Be  em  gwain  to  drap  the  bread  ?  Not's  I  know  by^  they'll  rise  it 
vast  enough,  but  they  don't  care  nort  't-all  'bout  drappin'  o'  it- 
See  Keep  company,  Know  by. 

For  is  used  after  why — /.  e,  instead  of  saying  simply,  why?  we 
say  why  vor?    See  Why  vor. 

///  is  used  redundantly  before  under,  and  as  a  prefix  before 
detriment^  durable,  &c. 

Will,  you  can  put  down  the  basket  in  under  the  table.  See 
In  under,  Indeterment,  Indurable. 

Of  is  commonly  used  after  some  verbs,  as  ask,  touch,  help,  and 
after  the  present  participle  and  gerundive  of  all  verbs. 

Missus  zaid  I  was  vor  ax  0^  ee  nif  you  could  plase  to  be  so  kind's 
to  lend  her  your  girt  spit. 

Twadn  me,  I  never  didn  tich  0'  ee,  an*  if  I  'ad  I  couldn  help  0^  it. 

Hot  be  you  bwoys  actin'  0'  ? 

They  be  zillin'  o'  things  winderful  cheap,  sure  'nough. 

There  idn  no  good  in  keepin'  0'  it  about  no  longer.  See  Jump  2, 
Keep  v.  /.  2,  Knack  i,  Latty  weather.  Liking  i,  Mang,  Op, 
Spat. 

After  about,  when  used  to  express  inexactness  of  quantity,  0/ 
is  always  inserted.  I  should  think  was  about  0/  a  score.  About 
0/  a  forty.     About  0'  thirty,  I  count. 

Come  and  7('as  are  very  often  inserted  quite  redundantly  in  speak- 
ing of  time,  in  future  and  past  sentences  respectively. 

To-marra  rome  wik  I  be  gwain  home  to  zee  mother ! — 1.  e.  to- 
morrow week.  I  ant  a-spokt  to  un  sinze  last  Zaturday  7aas  week, 
in  to  Taan'un.  Last  Tuesday  was  mornin'  her  was  a-tookt  bad, 
an*  her  ant  a-bin  out  o'  bed  not  sinze.     See  Luck,  Week. 

Do  is  frequently  duplicated  when  used  as  a  principal  verb. 

Well  there,  we  do  do  so  well's  we  can.  Her  can't  help  o'  it, 
poor  thing,  her  do  do  all's  her  able  vor  to.     See  Nonsical. 

y^it  is  always  added  to  morseL 

Mr.  Gregory  zess  you  can't  'ave  no  more,  'aiuse  idn  a  mossle-^// 
a-lef !     See  Morskl-iut. 

More  and  most  are  still  as  in  Mid.  Eng.  ver>'  commonly  prefixed 
to  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  adjectives  without  adding 
anything  to  the  meaning. 
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Idn  a  more  gapmouth^der  giirt  doke  in  all  the  parish. 

Jim,  nif  thee  artn  the  most  vorgetfulest  fuller  ever  I'd  a-got  ort 
to  doin  way  in  all  my  born  days  !     See  More,  Most. 

Not  is  regularly  placed  before  yet  in  negative  sentences. 

I  baint  gwain  not  eet,  is  the  usual  form  of  /  am  not  going  yet. 
See  Slewed. 

There  are  many  phrases  in  use  which  arc  mere  redundancies, 
and  merely  serve  to  fill  up  the  sentences  of  those  whose  ideas 
run  short.  Such  as  in  a  manner  o*  spa  kin*.  See  Manner.  Eens 
mid  zay — /.  e,  so  to  say.     Tino  !  Zino  !  &c. 

In  suffixes  we  have  -ish^  which  can  be  applied  to  any  adjective 
or  adverb  without  adding  one  iota  to  its  meaning. 

That  there's  a  good/V//  lot  o'  sheep.  Plainw//  sort  o'  groun'  'pon 
thick  farm,  &c 

Sometimes,  however,  this  termination  has  the  force  of  rather^  or 
inclined  to  be^  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  this  except  intonation  or 
context.     See  -Ish. 

Er  is  also  a  very  common  addition,  as  in  Ledger,  Legger, 
Lark's  Leers,  Toers,  &c. 

It  is  usual  to  hear  a  man  who  is  going  to  throw  down  anything 
from  a  scaffold  call  out,  "  Mind  yer  headdfrj  / "  Summerleys  is 
often  pronounced  zummerlee-urs. 

Est  is  constantly  added  to  the  superlative,  particularly  of  the 
irregular  adjectives.  The  least^rj/  bit  out,  is  the  commonest  of 
phrases.     That'j  the  best^j/  ever  I  zced.     See  \\'is. 


Our  few  plurals  in  en  arc  very  usually  duplicated  by  the  addition 
of  J.  Oxen  is  rather  a  fine  word,  and  seldom  used,  but  when  it  is, 
we  say  oxens. 

There  was  a  fine  lot  o'  fat  bullicks  there,  and  most  o*m  was 
oxens  too.     Rexens  is  now  the  common  plural  of  Rex.     See  S  i  o. 

A  curious  feature  is  the  redundant  d  inserted  in  or  at  the  end 
of  most  words,  after  a  liquid  when  followed  by  a  short  vowel ;  also 
between  r  and  /,  as  small^/er,  tall^/cr,  tail//er,  pa'al^/er  (parlour), 
firm^er,  Scramder,  fine//er,  corn//er,  zoon^cr,  var^er,  vur//er, 
licker^ish  (liquorice),  and  in  gir^,  mardfl.  Merdlv,  Quardle, 
Bar^e  =  river  Barle,  sur</ly,  &c. 

Final  d  is  also  redundant  in  mil^  =  mile,  miller^/,  liar^, 
scholar^,  &c 

A  redundant  r  is  always  sounded  in  words  ending  in  ation ;  the 
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long  a  being  invariably  fractured  and  r  added  =  ae'urshun.  Also 
in  all  words  having  ash  in  them,  r  is  inserted.  As  arshen-tree, 
arshes,  warsh,  larsh,  splarsh,  marsh,  &c.,  while  on  the  other  hand 
from  those  words,  which  in  lit.  Eng.  have  the  r,  we  eliminate  it — as 
in  haash,  maashy  for  harsh,  marsh,  &c. 

Final  ^or  /,  being  the  past  weak  inflection,  are  added  redundantly 
to  the  strong  forms  of  a  great  many  verbs;  as  in  bomd^  tor^d^ 
wor'd  =  wore^  fookt,  brokt,  &c.,  but  these  will  be  found  to  be  dealt 
with  more  at  length  later  on.  For  ill.  see  Minnikin,  Nattled  2, 
MiRSCHY,  Neck  of  the  foot,  Piecen,  Scrag  i. 

A  possessive  s  is  inserted  between  two  nouns,  when  the  first  is 
used  to  qualify  the  second,  as  though  we  said  cannonV  ball.  I 
believe  a  rustic  would  give  that  form  if  the  object  were  familiar 
enough  to  be  spoken  of  commonly  with  his  fellows ;  but  I  cannot 
say  I  have  heard  it.  It  is  however  quite  usual  to  speak  of  day'j 
light  for  daylight,  the  barn'j  door,  barnV  floor  planch,  the  hill'^ 
tap,  the  mill'j  tail,  &c     See  Safe. 

Initial  s  is  prefixed  to  many  words,  and  for  them  has  become  the 
regular  form,  as  in  scrawl  =  crawl,  ^crumpling,  jnotch,  jplat — 
/.  e.  plot,  jprong,  jquinsy,  &c.     See  S  2. 

Nisz,  redundant  initial  to  «aunt,  «(h)our,  «uncle,  and  can  hardly 
be  held  to  be  owing  to  the  M.  E.  confusion  of  the  terminal  of  the 
adjective  an  with  the  initial  vowel  of  the  following  word,  because 
in  the  dialect  we  do  not  recognize  an  at  all.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  the  few  words  to  which  this  refers,  have  come  down  from 
M.  E.  times ;  they  are  of  course  analogous  to  the  «yen  of  the  Boke 
of  Curtasye  (II.  25,  116,  324),  and  others  of  about  the  same  date. 

We  always  place  a  redundant  a  before  plenty  and  worth  ;  this  use 
is  without  exception  among  dialect  speakers.     See  I.  a.  4. 

I  can't  think  where  all  the  parsley's  a-go  to,  we'd  a-got  a  plenty 
avore  Kirsmas,  and  now  idn  a  mossle-bit.  See  Plenty,  Z  3,  Spot. 
This  a  is  an  undoubted  adjective,  and  its  use  idiomatic,  but  the 
constant  a  befote  worth  is  not  so  certain. 

Thick  idn  a  wo'th  tuppence.  Hon  I  come  t'  onheal  the  taty- 
cave,  they  was  all  a-vrosted  eens  they  wadn  a  wo'th  a  cobbler's 
cuss.  There  seems  an  implication  in  this  use,  that  worth  is  the 
p.  part,  of  some  verb.  Whether  this  is  a  survival  of  the  Ang.-Sax. 
7C'eof^any  to  become,  to  be,  so  long  obsolete  in  literature,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  decide.  See  Worth,  Lissom,  Leariness,  Near  2, 
PiKCEN,  Rap  4. 

The  redundant  use  of  the  participial  prefix  a  [u]  before  both 
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.dverll  and  pnsl  pari,  has  been  already  dealt  with  in  this  Introduc- 

1  (p.  xx),  and  also  under  VIII.  A.  i,  p.  5. 

Anothirr  superiluous  a,  which  is  probably  a  contraction  of  on  or 

none  the  less  redundant,  is  placed  before  certain  adverbs 

I  or  adverbial  phrases,  denoting  situation.     I  baint  gwain  vor  t'ave 

]  it  a-do'd  a  thick  there  farshin.     See  XV,  A.  1  (c),  p.  3. 


I 


As  regards  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  folk-speech,  they  are 
naturally  too  minute  and  gradual  lo  attract  attention,  if  measured 
only  by  the  observation  of  single  observers,  even  if  those  should 
happen  to  spread  over  a  lifetime,  because  in  the  first  place  no  exact 
Standard  was  in  existence  by  which  to  start  from,  and  secondly, 
because  in  the  experience  of  one  individual,  the  changes  will 
generally  only  have  taken  place  so  slowly,  and  he  will  have  become 
so  unconsciously  accustomed  lo  them,  that  even  a  good  memory 
a.nd  minute  observation  will  fail  to  recognize  Uiem.  The  present 
epoch  of  our  history  is  however  in  this  respect  exceptional.  The 
Education  Act  has  forced  the  knowledge  of  the  three  ^'s  upon  the 
population,  and  thereby  an  acquaintance  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
with  the  same  literary  form  of  English,  which  it  has  been  the  aim 
and  object  of  all  elementary  teachers  lo  make  their  pupils  consider 
to  be  the  only  correct  one.  The  result  is  already  becoming 
manifest,  and  though  less  in  degree,  is  analogous  to  that  which  we 
arc  told  exists  in  China.  There  is  one  written  language  under- 
stood by  all,  while  the  inhabitants  of  distant  parts  may  be  quite 
unintelligible  lo  each  other  vi'i-d  vote. 

Apart  from  this,  it  is  (o  be  expected  that  universal  instruction 
in  reading  and  writing  would  certainly  have  a  more  marked  effect 
on,  and  cause  more  perceptible  change  in,  the  spoken  words, 
than  would  have  been  the  case  in  the  same  period  of  time  not 
under  the  same  powerful  influence,  and  it  is,  and  will  be,  both 
interesting  and  instructive  to  watch  these  developments  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Not  the  least  valuable  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Dialect  Society 
will  have  been  in  the  provision,  more  or  less  minute  and  exact,  of 
a  standard  at  a  certain  date  by  which  these  changes  may  in  futine 
be  tested.  The  present  ivriter  is  of  opinion  that  they  will  be  found 
greater  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  and  yet  that  those  changes 
will  not  in  all,  or  in  most  cases,  be  found  to  take  the  precise 
direction  of  levelling  ornniformiiy,  which  at  first  sight  would  appear 
to  be  most  probable. 
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Twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  when  the  dialect  of  West  Somerset 
was  first  brought  into  notice,  and  its  pronunciation  carefully 
recorded  by  the  aid  of  some  of  the  most  accomplished  and  pains- 
taking of  living  phonologists,  a  carefully  prepared  list  was  made 
(see  W.  S.  Gram,  p.  48)  of  verbs  which,  originally  strong,  have 
the  weak  termination  superadded  to  the  past  participle,  and  also 
in  the  past  tense  when  a  vowel  follows,  or  when  the  verb  ends 
in  r.  At  that  time,  as  stated  (Id.  p.  49),  this  list  was  exhaustive, 
and  probably  elementary  teaching  had  not  then  had  very  much 
time  to  influence  and  work  changes.  Now,  however,  the  children 
have  all  learnt  to  read,  and  have  been  taught  the  "  correct "  form 
of  all  the  verbs  they  use.  The  girl  would  come  home,  and  her 
mother  would  say,  "  Lize  !  you  didn  ought  to  a-wear*d  your  best 
shoes  to  school.*'  Eliza  would  say,  "  Well,  mother,  I  worf  my 
tothers  all  last  year,  and  they  be  a-wore  out."  In  this  way  parents 
become  familiar  with  the  strong  forms  of  literary  verbs,  but  they 
have  no  notion  of  dropping  the  past  inflection  to  which  they 
have  always  been  accustomed,  while  at  the  same  time  they  wish 
to  profit  by  their  children's  "schoolin."  Consequently  the  next 
time  the  occasion  arrives,  Eliza  is  told  she  should  have  a-wor'd 
her  tother  hat,  &c.,  and  thus  wor'd  and  a-wor'd,  woa'urd,  uwoa'urd, 
soon  become  household  words  with  the  parents;  and  the  same 
or  a  like  process  is  repeated  by  them  with  respect  to  other  words 
all  through  their  vocabulary.  All  children  naturally  copy  their 
parents'  accent,  tone,  and  sayings  ;  indeed  I  have  often  recognized 
childrens'  parentage  by  some  family  peculiarity  of  speech  quite 
as  much  as  by  physical  resemblance.  Consequently  the  school- 
teaching  sets  the  model  for  written  language,  and  home  influence 
that  for  every-day  talk.  The  result  is  that  at  the  present  moment 
our  people  are  learning  two  distinct  tongues — distinct  in  pronun- 
ciation, in  grammar  and  in  syntax.  A  child,  who  in  class  or  even 
at  home  can  read  correctly,  giving  accent,  aspirates  (painftilly), 
intonation,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  according  to  rule,  will  at  home* 
and  amongst  his  fellows,  go  back  to  his  vernacular,  and  never 
even  deviate  into  the  right  path  he  has  been  taught  at  school. 
By  way  of  illustration  to  these  remarks,  attention  is  asked  to  the 
list  of  strong  verbs  now  used  with  the  weak  inflection  superadded, 
which  is  not  now  given  as  exhaustive,  but  as  only  containing  words 
actually  heard. 

Let  this  list  here  set  down  in  the  same  order  as  noted,  containing 
thirty-two  fresh  words,  be  compared  with  the  former  one  above 
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referred  to 

containing  ten, 

and  it  will  be 

conceded   that   Board 

School  teaching  is  scarcely  tending  to  the  destruction  of  peculiarities 

of  spoken  English. 

beespai'k 

beespoa'kt 

u-beespoa'kt 

to  bespeak 

spring 

spruung'd 

u-spruung'd 

to  spring 

dhing'k 

dhau'tud 

u-dhaufud 

to  think 

taak* 

taak'tud 

u-taak  'tud 

to  attack 

vursae'uk 

vursbokt 

u-vursco*kt 

to  forsake 

dig 

duug'd 

u-duug'd 

to  dig 

ping 

puung'd 

u-puung"d 

to  push 

ruyz 

roa'uzd 

u-roa'uzd 

to  rise 

struyk 

strfeo'kt 

u-strbo'kt 

to  anoint 

strik 

struuk't 

u-struuk*t 

to  strike  (hit) 

ang 

uung'd 

u-uung'd 

to  hang 

shee'uk 

sh^o'kt 

u-shcokt 

to  sliake 

struyv 

stroa'vd 

u-stroa*vd 

to  strive 

due* 

duun-d 

u'duun'd 

to  do 

ai'v 

oav'd 

u-oa'vd 

to  heave 

waiv 

woa'vd 

u-woaTd 

to  weave  (trans.) 

wai'vee 

woavud 

u-woa'vud 

to  weave  (in trans.) 

wae'uk 

woa'kt 

u-woa*kt 

to  wake 

beegee'n 

buguun-d 

u-beeguun'd 

to  begin 

waeur 

woa'urd 

u-vvoa*urd 

to  wear 

dring'k 

druung'kt 

u-druung*kt 

to  drink 

ring 

ruung'd 

u-ruung*d 

to  ring 

spee-n 

spuun'd 

ii-spuun-d 

to  spin 

sting 

stuung'd 

u-stuung'd 

to  sting 

zwing 

zwuung'd 

u-z\vunng*d 

to  swing 

zee 

zau'd 

u-zau'd 

to  see 

shee-ur 

shoa'urd 

u-shoa-unl 

to  shear 

string 

struung'd 

u-struung'd 

to  string 

zing'k 

zuung'kt 

u-zuung'kt 

to  sink 

zwae'ur 

zwoa'urd 

u-zwoa*urd 

to  swear 

zwiim 

zwaam'd 

u-zwaam'd 

to  swim 

zik 

zau  tud 

u-zau*tu(i 

to  seek 

In  the  foregoing  list  it  will  be  noted  that  the  verb  to  strike  has 
two  very  distinct  meanings,  and  that  the  difference  is  well  marked 
by  the  pronunciation,  although  in  botli  the  double  inflection  is  used. 
Another  curious  distinction  is,  the  two  compounds  of  think  in  the 
past  tense — 
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He  bethink't  her  the  very  mait  her  made  use  o',  means  he 
begrudged  it ;  while  I  never  bethoughted  nort  't-all  'bout  it,  means 
never  recollected,     [Beedhing'kt,  beedhau'tud.] 

Whether  this  latter  should  be  classed  as  a  development,  there  is 
some  doubt. 

Another  advance  apparently  connected  with  increasing  instruc- 
tion is  the  more  common  use  of  the  inflection  tis  in  the  intransitive 
and  frequentative  form  of  verbs  instead  of  the  periphrastic  do  with 
the  inflected /r^j.  infin, 

"  I  workus  to  factory,"  is  now  the  usual  form,  whereas  up  to  a 
recent  period  the  same  person  would  have  said,  **  I  do  worky  to 
factory."  An  old  under-gardener,  speaking  of  different  qualities  of 
fuel  for  his  use,  said,  "I'he  stone  coal  lee'ustus  (lasts)  zo  much 
longer,  and  gees  out  morey  it  too  " — i.  e,  does  not  burn  so  quickly. 
— Feb.  2,  1888.  He  certainly  would  have  said  a  few  years  ago — 
"The  stone  coal  du  lee'ustee  (do  lasty)  zo  much  longer."  This  form 
is  also  superseding  the  older  form  ethy  which  latter  is  now  becoming 
rare  in  the  Vale  of  West  Somerset.     (See  W,  S,  Gram,  p.  52.) 

Board  schools  are  certainly  to  be  credited  with  a  new  word  for 
steel-pens.  These  are  now  known  and  spoken  of  as  singles,  mean- 
ing the  pens  alone,  without  the  holder.  "  Piase,  sir,  I  wants  a  new 
single,**  In  the  shops  boys  and  girls  ask  for  **  a  pen'oth  o'  singles  ;  " 
but  how  the  word  has  got  into  use,  or  whence  it  came,  is  unknown 
to  the  writer. 

Another  change  has  lately  become  noticeable.  In  p.  21,  IV.  S. 
Di.ilect,  1875,  ^s  the  statement  that  no  case  was  then  known  "  where 
either  an  j  or  2r  sound  is  dropped." 

On  Jan.  24,  1888,  a  labourer  living  all  his  life  in  Culmstock  said 
very  distinctly  twice  over,  Muun'ees  f  for  must  I  not  ?  [Mus  draa 
aewt  dhu  duung-  fuus',  muun'ees  f\  must  draw  out  the  dung  first, 
must  I  not  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  form  is  now  becoming 
the  common  one,  whereas  it  used  to  be  muus'nees. 

These  minute  alterations  are  doubtless  numerous,  but  are  certain 
to  escape  the  notice  of  all  but  watchful  observers;  while  many  of 
them  may  have  been  long  in  use  before  they  may  be  used  in  the 
hearing  of  the  most  careful  listener.  They  are  here  inserted  net 
only  as  records,  but  as  finger-posts  to  any  who  may  take  the  pains 
to  read  these  pages,  to  point  out  one  very  interesting  path  of 
observation  which  they  may  profitably  pursue. 
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KEY  TO  GLOSSIC  SPELLING  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

To  those  who  have  not  the  Table  of  Glossic  Letters  drawn  up  by 
Alexander  J.   Ellis,   Esq.,  F.R.S.,   in   p.   24,    /K  S.  Dialect^   the 
following  brief  abstract  of  the  system  will  be  found  convenient. 
The  Consonants  h^  df/tj,  k^  /,  »/,  //,/,  /,  %\  w,y^  z,  and  the  digraphs 
ch^  sht  thf  have  their  usual  values ;  g  is  always  hard,  as  in  ^'-i^^'^ ; 
h  initial  as  in  ^ !  (only  used  for  emphasis  in  this  dialect) ;  s  as  in 
JO,  never  as  in  hix;  r  is  reversed  or  cerebral,  not  dental  or  alveolar, 
and  ought  properly  to  be  written  j,  but  for  convenience  simj)le  r 
is  printed ;  »^  as  in  sing,  thi//k  =  thingk;  «^as  in  ^ngcv  =  a;/^\yiir ; 
zA  is  used  for  French  j\  the  English  sound  in  vi^/on  =  ylz/i'un; 
and  dA  for  the  voiced  form  of  ///,  as  in  ///at  =  ////at.     The   Vcnvels, 
found  also  in  English,  are  <i  as  in  mar\  j  aa'  in  baz^/zr ;  aa  short, 
the  same  in  quality,  but  quantity  short ;  ai'  in  ^/d ;  ao\  like  0  in 
b^e  ;  aw  as  in  \au6, ;  au  the  same  short  as  a  in  w^tch ;  ee  in  see ; 
ee,  the  same  short,  as  in  French  f/n/ ;  /  as  in  f/r)ny ;  oa  as  in  moan  ; 
wi,  the  same  short  (not  found  in  English) ;  oo'  in  ch^t;sc  ;  u  in  //p, 
carr^ ;  uo^  u  In  b«ll.     Dialectal  vowels  are  ae,  opener  than  e  in 
n^,  French  i  in  nrtte ;  h,  French  eu  in  jdr//ne,  or  nearly ;  h'  the 
same  long  as  in  j^ne ;  tie,  French  //  in  d//c  or  nearly  ;  i/e-  the  same 
long,  as  in  dti ;  uu,  a  deeper  sound  of  //  in  //p  than  the  London 
one,  but  common  in  England  generally ;  t/a,  a  still  lower  and  deeper 
sound;  u  (now  used  for  Mr.  Ellis's  oe  No.  28,  and  },  h,  uo,  No.  30 
— see  Dr.  Murray's  note,  p.  112,  IF.  S,  Gram.)\sthc  natural  vowel 
heard  with  /in  kind-/<?  =  kind*u/.     It  lies  between  i\\  and  //n,  and 
etymologically  is  a  lowered  and  retracted  /,  as  tum'ur,  zitl  ^=  timber, 
sill.    The  diphthongs  aa'7u  as  in  Germ,  haus ;  aa-y  long  aa,  finish- 
ing with  *,  as  in  ItaL  mai\  aay  the  same  with  shorter  quantity 
(a  frequent  form  of  English  /) ;  actu,  ae  finishing  in  00,  sometimes 
heard  in  vulgar  London  pronunciation  as  kacia  =  cow ;  ar/y  as  in 
hoy  (nearly) ;    auy  with   the   first   element   longer  or  drawled ; 
uw  =  ow  in  how ;  uy,  as  in  buy  =  /,  y  in  b/tc,  b^' ;  ////r,  the  same  a 
little  wider,  under  influence  of  a  preceding  7C',  as  p7V2iuy'zn  =  poison. 
Imperfect  diphthongs^  and  triphthongs,  ox  fractures  fonned  by  a  long 
vowel  or  diphthong  finishing  off  with  the  sound  of  //,  or  the  natural 
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vowel,  are  numerous;  thus  ae'u  (nearly  as  in  fo/>  =  fae*u);  ao'u 
(as  in  vciort  =  mao'tl) :  ecu  (as  in  id^^,  near) ;  oa'u  (barely  distinct 
from  ao'ii,  say  as  in  grower  =  groa'ti) ;  oo'ti  (as  in  Yfoo'er  =  woo-ti) ; 
aauru  (as  in  our  broadly ;  aayu ;  aeivfi ;  uwu  (as  flt?a'^r=fluwii) ; 
uyu  (as  in  ire  =  uyu).  Of  the  imperfect  diphthongs  eeH  and  oo'iij 
from  the  distinctness  of  their  initial  and  terminal  sounds,  are  most 
distinctly  diphthongal  to  the  ear,  the  stress  being  also  pretty  equal 
on  the  two  elements.  The  turned  period  after  a  vowel,  as  oo'^ 
indicates  length  and  position  of  accent ;  afler  a  consonant  it  indi- 
cates shortness  of  the  vowel  in  the  accented  syllable,  as  vadhitr  = 
vMh'iir.  As  a  caution,  the  mark  of  short  quantity  is  written  over 
ee^  da,  when  short,  as  these  are  never  short  in  English ;  and  it  is 
used  with  u  when  this  has  the  obscure  unaccented  value  found  in 
a-bove,  manna,  nat/Jn,  etc.*  The  peculiar  South-western  r  must  be 
specially  attended  to,  as  it  powerfully  affects  the  character  of  the 
pronunciation.  It  is  added  in  its  full  strength  to  numerous  words 
originally  ending  in  a  vowel,  and  whenet^er  written  it  is  to  be  pro- 
nouncedy  not  used  as  a  mere  vowel  symbol  as  in  Cockney  winder^ 
tomorrer^  etc.  That  sound  is  here  expressed  by  «,  as  win'du, 
maar'u, 

A  reference  to  the  table  above  named  and  to  the  classified  word 
lists  following  it,  will  be  found  useful. 

Glossic  words  are  usually  enclosed  within  square  brackets  [  ]  ^ 
the  pronunciation  of  the  "catch"  word  being  always  so  given. 
Occasionally,  however,  glossic  words  inserted  in  conventionally 
spelt  sentences  are  in  italics. 

The  use  of  hyphens  in  no  way  affects  the  pronunciation.  They 
are  merely  used,  as  in  connecting  the  prefix  to  the  past  participle, 
to  show  that  the  inflection  is  a  part  of  the  word,  or  in  other  cases 
to  mark  division  of  syllables. 

The  mark  )  following  //  shows  that  the  initial  aspirate  is  only 
sounded  when  the  word  is  used  emphatically. 

Similarly  the  mark  (  before  final  d  ox  t  shows  these  letters  to  be 
sounded  only  when  followed  by  a  vowel. 

*  In  the  following  page*?  this  caution  does  not  apply,  a  modified  system  having 
been  adt)ptcd,  as  compared  to  that  used  in  the  grammar  for  which  this  key 
was  prci^arcd. 

All  vmvcls,  therefore,  whether  single  or  in  combination,  are  to  be  pronounced 

as  short,  unless  followed  by  the  turned  period. 
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A.  This  word-letter  has  been  so  exhaustively  dealt  with  in 
the  New  English  Dictionary,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  treat  of 
its  dialectal  peculiarities  without  in  some  measure  travelling  over  the 
ground  which  Dr.  Murray  has  already  explored.  The  following 
uses  of  it  will  be  found  outside  his  remarks  except  in  those  cases 
where  he  has  specially  given  them  as  dialectal,  or  as  obsolete  in 
modem  literature. 

1.  A.  I.  The  printed  capital  A  [ae*u],  commonly  called  [i;uurt 
aeii,]  great  A,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  small  a^  called  [lee*dl  ac'u,] 
little  a. 

Before  the  Board  schools,  children  always  spelt  Aaron — [guurt 
ae'u,  lee'dl  ae'u,  aar  oa  ain]. 

2.  [G]  adj,  or  indef,  art.  Used  before  vowels  and  consonai  ts 
alike.  In  the  dialect  an  is  not  heard  in  this  sense.  The  use  of 
a  very  commonly  causes  an  aspirate  to  follow ;  as  \ji  heks]  for  an 
axe,  \u  haa'pl,]  an  apple,  &c.  [Ee-d  u-gaut  u  huum-un  laung  w;ii 
un,]  he  had  a  woman  with  him.  [Plaiz  tu  spae'ur  mae'ustur  // 
auk'secd  u  sai'dur,]  please  to  spare  master  a  (h)ogshead  of  cider. 

For  opynlyche  in  story  fynd  y  not  writoii, 

pat  hit  a  cvel  spiiite  was. — 1450,  Chron,  Pll.  st.  386. 

A  Emperour  was  in  )7es  toun 
A  riclie  man,  of  gret  renoun 
Octouicn  was  his  name. 

IVi'ber's  Met.  Roman.  Seuyn  Sa^fs,  1.  1229. 

Thcrfor  hit  is  a  unhonest  thyng. — Boke  of  Curtasyc^  1.  265. 

3.  [aeni]  adj.  Used  emphatically  to  denote  one,  or,  a  certain 
—definitely. 

[Aay  bee  saaf  dhur  wuz  aeu  bbok  taap  dhu  tae'ubl,]  I  am  cer- 
tain there  was  one  book  upon  the  table.  1  his  means  as  distinctly 
that  it  was  a  book  and  nothing  else,  as  that  there  was  only  one. 

4.  [ii]  adj.  Very  frequently  used  before  nouns  of  multitude 
or  numerals;  after  about  or  any  adverb  expressing  indefiniteness 

u 
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always :  as  a  many,  a  few^  a  plenty.  We  shall  have  a  plenty  o* 
gooseberries.  There  was  about  of  a  forty.  I  should  think  'twas 
party  near  a  fifty. 

Bot  que  Kyng  Alured  had  r^iiyd  j^us  her' 
A  bou)te  a  thretty  long  wynter. 

1450,  Chron,  Vilod,  st.  160. 

Thonetoun  alias  Tavvntoun  is  <z  5  miles  by  south-west  from  Athelney. — 
LelatuPs  I  tin,  vol.  ii.  p.  66.  A  four  miles  or  more.  (So  used  very  frequently 
by  Leland.) 

5.  [u]  adj.  One  and  the  same — as  in  the  common  phrases, 
all  of  a  sort,  all  of  a  piece,  1.  e,  all  alike.  Same's  the  crow  zaid 
by  the  heap  o'  toads,  They  be  all  of  a  sort. 

II.  A  [li],  V.  Have,  when  followed  by  a  consonant :  sometimes 
written  ha^  but  seldom  aspirated.  This  is  the  commonest  of  all  the 
forms,  and  it  is  occasionally  heard  even  before  a  vowel. 

[Dhai-d  u  biin  kaap'ikl  neef  dhai-d  u  buyd  u  beet,]  they  would 
have  been  capital  if  they  had  waited  a  little.  [Biil'ee  wiidn  u  ait 
dhai  zaawur  aa*plz  bee  dz  zuul,]  Billy  would  not  have  eaten  those 
sour  apples  by  himself — /'.  e.  of  his  own  accord,  or  unless  tempted 
by  others.^ 

A  common  emphatic  form  is  [ae'u],  as  when  two  friends  meet, 
the  second  sentence  is  usually,  [Hautl-ee  aeu ? ],  what  will  you 
have  ?  (to  drink). 

He  stynte  and  I'ojte  nojt  remuye  hem  i  I'ere  til  he  Aa  fojt  is  fille. 

1380.     Sir  Ferumdras,  \,  JJ.     (See  a/so  \,  gS4.) 

III.  A.  I.  [ti]  pron.  I,  ego.  [Neef  u  waudn  tu  keep  mi  uyz 
oap,  shbod  zlien  laust  ut  aul,  u  bleev,]  if  I  were  not  to  keep  my 
eyes  open,  (I)  should  soon  lose  it  all,  I  believe.     (Very  com.) 

2.  [u]  pron.  He.  Often  written  a  and //^.  [Dhae'ur  «  goo'uth, 
diisn  zee  un?],  there  he  goes,  dost  not  see  him?  [6/ zaed  zoa, 
diidn  «  ?  ],  he  said  so,  did  he  not  ? 

Nixt  |>an  :  /la  zette  strcng))e. 
1340.     Dan  Michel,  Ayenbite  of  Imvyt  (Morris  and  Skeat),  p.  99,  1.  24. 

Wan  he  was  armed  on  horses  bak  5  a  fair  knyjt  a  was  to  see. 

Sir  Ferumbras,  1.  250. 

A  lefte  ys  spcr  and  drow  ys  swerd  f — Ibid.  1.  570. 

So  used  in  this  poem  at  least  thirty-one  times. 

And  a  schoUe  passe  )?e  se,  and  trauayle  in  strange  londes. 

1387.     John  of  7'rn'isa^  Norman  Invasion,  1.  188. 

Ha  bed  tlia  zet  down,  &c. — Ex.  Scold.  1.  167,  et  alia, 

^  In  this  example,  as  very  frequently  happens,  two  /I's  would  come  together, 
;.  e.  a  [CiJ  =  have,  and  a  fu]  =•  the  prefix  to  the  past  part.  {See  below.)  Thus  ex- 
panded the  sentence  would  be,  [Bul'ee  wiidn  mm  ait] :  in  these  cases  one  of  these 
identical  sounds  is  dropped  as  above. 
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2^  I  moov*d  auflfvrim  thare,  za  vast  as  I  kude, 
Vur >ia tride  ta  kum out,  wich  I  thort  //ad  a  dude. 

Nathan  //o^Xt  ^'''*'  Wile  Baiifs, 

3.  [ti]  pron.  She.  As  used  thus,  it  is  probable  that  tliis  really 
stands  for  the  fem.  he^  (O.E.  heo' ;  M.E.  //ev>,  hee^  he—  *shc',)  that 
being  the  alternative  of  her  in  the  nom.  case.  [Hur  mivur  kaan 
diie  ut,  kan  1/?],  she  never  cannot  do  it,  can  she  (he)  ?  (Sec  //'. 
•S.  Gram.  pp.  32,  33.)  [Uur'dh  u  droad  aup  ur  wiiurk  aatli-n 
»?],  she  has  thrown  up  her  work,  hath  she  not? — July  28,  1880. 
See  He. 

4.  [ti]  pron.  It.  Commonly  applied  to  inanimate  objects,  but 
most  probably  [ti]  stands  for  he^  as  in  3. 

[Aay  bdn  aa'dr  dhu  wag'een,  bud  //  waudn  u-dued,]  T  (have)  been 
after  the  wagon,  but  it  was  not  done.  [Dhu  wecul-z  u  loaiird 
ubroa'ud  lidn  »  ?  ],  the  wheel  is  broken  to  pieces,  is  it  not  ?  In  this 
latter  form  udn  ur  is  commoner. 

5.  [ti]  pron,  impers.  One  (constant  use).  [6''miid  zu  wuiil  bee 
u-traanspoo'urtud-z  buyd  wai  un,]  one  might  as  well  bo  transported 
as  stay  with  him.     See  Anybody. 

IV.  A.  I.  («.)  [ti]  prep.  On.  Before  a  verbal  noun  (nearly 
always).  I  be  gwain  a  pixy-wordin — a  begi;in — a  sweepin,  &:c. 
(Compare  John  xxi.  3.)  Also  as  prefix  in  abed  {see  JJad-ahkd),  ii/fier, 
acock^  [uvbot,]  afoot^  alie,  &c. 

(p.)  Before  the  name  of  a  day :  [aay  zeed-n  //  Vruydee,]  I  saw 
him  on  Friday.     School-children  are  fond  of  singing : 

[Wee  muus*n  plaay  u  Z{in'dee, 
Dekae'uz  eet  uz  u  seen  ; 
Bud  wee  kn  plaay  u  wik'ud  daiz  (week  days) 
Gun  Zun'dce  kaumtli  ugcc'un.] 

A  Tucsdy  nex  (ilia  audcr's  com) — /.  e.  the  order  is  come — 
Us  laivcs. — Nathan  lUi^,  ser.  i.  p.  35. 

(c.)  Before  certain  adverbs  of  place  or  ])osition.  Billy,  come 
and  ride  a  picky-back.  Tommy,  your  pinny-s  a  put  on  a  back- 
n-vore.     Let-n  vail  out  a  thick  zide. 

A  )»cs  half  Mantrible,  j^c  gretc  Citec  i  }s  |-e  briggc  y-sct  ? 

1380.     Sir  J'enunbraSf],  iCSo. 

And  a  thys  sydc  Egrymoygne  a  iornee  ^ar  is  a  briggc  of  grot  ft-rlce. 

Jhiii.  1.  4307. 

A  )»y$  syde  J7C  toun  ^at  ryuer  rend.— /^/V/.  I.  4315. 

2.  [ti]  prep.  Of.  As  in  the  common  phrase.  What  marner 
a  man.  The  tap  a  the  hill.  This  form  is  usually  wriiiea  o\  and 
before  a  vowel  it  becomes  [oa].    See  Of. 
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3.  [ii]  prep.  To.  I  be  gwain  in  a  town,  ue,  in  to  town 
(always).  [Aay  shl  zee  ee  een  u  maarlcut,]  I  shall  see  you  in  to 
market.  I  bin  down  a  Minehead's  vortnight.  To  is  also  always 
sounded  [ii]  when  following  a  word  ending  in  d  or  /.  [Uur  diid-n 
au't  u  due  ut,]  she  did  not  ought  to  do  it.  [Dhik  wuz  u'zoald  u 
miis'tur  Buurd,]  that  one  was  sold  to  Mr.  Bird. 

4.  [ii]  prep.  At.  Before  nouns  denoting  points  of  time  always ; 
before  place  names  frequently ;  in  the  latter  case  it  may  be  same 
as  3  =  to.  [Aa-1  diie  ut  u  brak'sustuym,]  I  will  do  it  at  breakfast- 
time.     I  meet-n  in  u  Wilscombe.     See  To. 

And  blesce^  :  ^  a  last  sigge^  adjutorinm  nostrum^  &c. 

Ancren  Riwle,  p.  44. 

5.  [ii]  prep.  By,  or  for  the  sake  of.  [Lfeok  shaarp,  soa'us,  u  Gaudz 
nae'um,  ur  dhu  raayn-l  kaech  us,]  look  sharp,  mates,  in  God's 
name,  or  the  rain  will  overtake  us  ! 

6.  [ii]  prep.  In.  Plase  sir,  Mr.  Pike  zes  can't  do  nort  way 
they  boots,  they  be  all  a  pieces. 

And  eke  an  ax  to  smite  the  corde  /i-two. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,     382. 

And  a  Hie  to  file  l^is  nayle  a  two  ; 
pat  nayle  a  p'st  toke  }pQ  in  bond. 

1420.     Chron,  Vilod,  st.  354. 

V.  A.    I.  [ti]  adv.     There. 

[Aay  bee  saaf  u  waudn  zu  miin'ee-z  dhee-s  maek  aewt.  Ees  u 
wauz,  u  moo'ur  tiie !]  I  am  certain  there  were  not  so  many  as 
you  make  out     Yes,  there  were,  and  more  too ! 

2.   [ii]  adv.     How  (in  rapid  conversation). 
[Snoa  u  mun*ee  twauz  ?     Noa  tuynoa !],  dost  know  how  many 
it  was  ?     No  't  I  know  ! 

VI.  A  [ii],  conj.  And  (in  rapid  speech).  [Wuur-s  u-biin  u  gaut 
dhik  dhae'ur  puur'tee  uy?]  where  hast  (thou)  been  and  got  that 
pretty  eye?  {See  note,  II.  A.  v,  p.  2.)  In  the  well-known  phr. 
well-a-fine  (see  Ex,  Scold.  11.  81,  269),  this  a  must  be  shortened  and. 

As  holy  wryjt  says  us  well  and  fyne. — Boke  of  Cttrtayse,  1.  182. 
Now  y  know  wel-a-ffyn  :  ))y  message  schende))  me. — Sir  Ferumbras,  1.  2752. 

VII.  A.   I.  [6]  Interrogative  ^  th}  what? 

[Wuurs  u  bun  tue?  u?  U?  vvaut-sdhaat  tu  dhee?  u9^  Where 
haiit  (thou)  been  ?  A  ?  (or  Eh  ?)     A  ?  what  is  that  to  thee  ?     A  ? 

2.  [ai]  Interrogative,  aye?  =what?  what  do  you  say?  This  is 
rather  more  polite  than  [ii  ?] 

( [^i]  =  aye  !  is  not  used  as  an  exclamation  like  it  is  in  Lancashire. 
We  never  hear  in  W.  S.     Aye !  my  word  ! ) 

VIII.  A.  I.  [ii].    Prefix  to  past  participle,  forming  the  regular  and 
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nearly  invariable  inflection,  unless  wliere  dropped  in  consequence 
of  being  immediately  preceded  by  a  similar  sound  sij^nifying  hare 
{iff  II.  A,  7'.),  or  by  another  short  vowel;   in  these  cases  the  two 

I  sounds  become  one.  (See  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  53.)  [Aay  meet  JJm 
i-maur-nin  u-gwaayn  u  wuurk,  un  u  zaed,.s-ee,  Jaak,  wuur-s  w-biln?] 
I  met  Jim  this  morning  going  to  work,  and  he  said,  said  he,  Jack, 
where  hast  been  ?  [Zoa  aay  zaed,  s-aay,  aay  aant  u-biin  noa  plae-us, 
nur  eet  u-ad  noa'urt,  un  aay  k&od-n  »-dringkt  ut,  neef  aay  ktid 
K'kaum  tde  ut,]  so  I  said,  said  I,  I  have  been  nowhere,  nor  yet  had 

^  anything,  and  I  could  not  have  drank  it,  if  I  could  have  come  lo  it. 
Uncontracted   this    speaker   would    have    said :    [Kfeod-n   u   «- 
dringkt  ul,  neef  aay  kiid  u  «-kauni  tiie  ut.] 

It  will  be  noliced  by  the  above  examples,  that  the  prefix  is  used 
before  vowels  as  well  as  consonants.    This  is  no  modern  corruption. 


Although  this  prefix  has  usually  been  written  with  i  or  y,  yet 
sometimes  a  is  found. 

In  pauylons  ricb  and  well  nbuld.— J'lV  Fenimbrai,  1.  74. 
And  ;ut  i  liolde  me  n'ell  a  piiid. — Ihid.  1.  271. 
Bol  Tpa  lidy  was  a  angcyd  and  a  grevyd  fiitl  sore, 
pal  he  Qij)!  not  ofhurr  heiBde  no  wuner  sptHc. 

1420,  Chroii.  I'ilixl.  si.  I3l6. 
And  now  I  zet  me  down  lo  write. 
To  tell  Ihee  ev'r)  thing  oulriglit. 
The  whole  Ihal  I've  .izeed.— /'rffj-  Piii^r,  The  Reyat  Vhil,  st.  I. 

Very  frequently  in  sentences  where  an  adverb  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  verb,  this  prefix  is  apparently  duplicated,  i,  e.  placed 
before  both  adverb  and  verb,  but  in  these  cases  the  prefix  to  the 
adverb  may  be  taken  as  representing  hai'e  i^X.  A,  r.),  a  form  of 
speech  as  common  to  Cockneydom  as  to  West  Somerset. 

[Ee-d  H-prau'pur  a-tfeokt  mee  een,  wauns  luyk,]  he  had  (have) 
completely  taken  me  in  once  (like).  [Uur-d  a  jiist  «-staar-tud 
haun  aay  kaum,]  she  bad  (have)  just  started  when  I  came. 

a.  [ii].  Prefix  lo  certain  adverbs  and  adjectives,  as  untfiis,  aneast 
=:  near ;  unuy,  anigh  ;  uvcar,  avore  ^  before ;  urad'd  =  aready  ^ 
ready  ;  a-cold,  &c.  I  was  most  aready  to  drop  gin  1  come  lap  the 
hill     I  be  a-eold  %ave  'nough  z-raornin, 

Tom's  a-colJ. — King Ltar,  III.  4;  IV.  7. 

Who  lies  here?    Who  du 'e  ihink. 

Why,  old  Clapper  Walls,  if  you'll  give  him  some  drink  ; 

Give  a  dead  man  drink? — for  why? 

Why  ;  when  lie  was  alive  he  was  nU-ays  a-dty. 

Epilaph  .11  Lci^h  Ddamtrt,  WUU. 

Halliwell  has  a  number  of  p:initipial  adjectives  formed  in  this  way, 
as  a-thektd,  a-coalhtd,  a-paid,  apast,  nfiril/ed,  nseat;  but  inasmuch 
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as  the  dialect,  as  a  rule  {see  above),  uses  this  prefix  with  all  past 
participles,  it  is  not  thought  desirable  to  encumber  these  pages  with 
a  repetition  of  every  verb  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  district 

3.  [ii].  Prefix  before  worth,  [Plaiz-r,  miis'tur  Joa'unz  zaes  aew 
dim  sprang'kur  lid-n  u  waeth  main'deen,]  please,  sir,  Mr.  Jones 
says  (how)  the  watering-pot  is  not  worth  mending.  They  do 
zay  how  th'  old  man's  a  worth  thousands.  They  was  all  a  ate 
and  a  brokt,  eens  they  wadn  a  wo*th  nort. — ^Jan.  28,  1882. 

4.  [li].  Suffix,  redundant.  Used  by  many  individuals  by  way  of 
emphasis,  or  at  the  end  of  a  clause :  You  never  ded-n  ought  to  a 
went-«.  It  is  very  commonly  heard  after  proper  names  when 
shouted:  Becul-u I  Taum-u  !  Uurch-u!  Bill,  Tom,  Dick.  Many 
carters  and  plough-boys  invariably  use  it  when  calling  out  to  urge 
on  their  horses  or  oxen  by  their  names :  Blawsm-u !  Kap'ieenu I 
Faurteen-u I  Chinireeu I  Blossom,  Captain,  Fortune,  Cherry. 

ABB  [aub],  sb.  Weaver's  weft,  /.  e,  the  yarn  woven  across  the 
warp.  In  W.  S.  the  yarns  composing  any  piece  of  cloth  are  called 
the  chain  {q,  v.\  and  abb  corresponding  to  the  warp  and  weft  of 
the  northern  counties.  The  abb  is  nearly  always  spun  from  carded 
wool,  and  hence  a  carded  warp,  such  as  that  used  in  weaving 
blankets,  flannels,  or  soft  woollens,  is  called  [u  aub  chai'n,]  an  abb- 
chain,  in  distinction  to  one  spun  from  combed  wool,  such  as  that 
used  in  weaving  serge,  which  is  a  [wus'turd,]  worsted  chain.  Halli- 
well  is  inaccurate  in  defining  ^^^  as  **the  yam  of  a  weaver's  warp." 
A  weaver's  art  consists  partly  in  so  adjusting  the  stroke  of  his 
loom  as  to  make  a  certain  required  number  of  threads,  or  in 
other  words,  a  certain  weight  of  abb  produce  the  required  length 
of  cloth. 

ABB  [aub],  sb.  Tech.  The  name  of  a  particular  sort  or 
quality  of  short-stapled  wool,  as  sorted,  usually  from  the  belly  part 
of  the  fleece. 

ABC  [aeii,  bee,  see].  The  alphabet.  [Dhee  urt  u  puur'tee 
skaulurd,  shoa'ur  nuuf !  wuy  kas-n  zai  dhee  aeii,  bee^  see,"]  thou 
art  a  pretty  scholar  sure  enough,  why  (thou)  canst  not  say  thy 
ABC. 

ABC  BOOK.     The  book  from  which  infants  are  first  taught 

ABC  FASHION  [aeu,  bee,  seefaarsheen].  Perfectly;  applied 
to  things  known,  as  a  trade,  a  lesson,  &c  A  man  would  be  said 
to  know  his  business  or  profession  a  b  cfaarsheen — i.  e.  as  perfectly 

as  his  alphabet. 

ABKAR  [ubaeur],  v.  t.  and  /.  To  tolerate,  to  endure.  I  can 
ahcar  to  see  a  riglur  fair  stand-up  fight,  but  I  can't  never  abear  to 
/ce  boys  always  a  naggin  and  a  quardlin.  [Uur  k^od-n  ubae'ur  wxr 
tu  pa  J  urt  wai  ur  bwuuy,]  she  could  not  bear  to  part  with  her  boy. 
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ABHOR  [ubauf],  v.  t  To  endure.  Used  always  with  a  negative 
construclion,  probably  from  confusion  with  abear.  One  of  the 
commonest  of  phrases  is.  I  can't  abhor  it,  [uur  kaant  ubaur-n] — 
i.  e.  she  cannot  endure  him. 

Abhorrence  and  abhorrent  are  unknown. 

ABIDE  [nbiiyd],  v.  t.     To  tolerate,  to  endure,  to  put  up  with; 
osed  only  with  a  negative.     I  never  can't  abide  they  there  fine 
I  Btickt-up  hussies. 

I  For  the  day  of  ihe  Lord  is  crK''  and  very  lenible  ;  nlio  can  aUdt  it  ? 

ygtl  ii.  I. 

ABIER  [ubee-ur],  a.     Dead,  but  unbutied. 

[Poo'ur  saul !  uur  mae-iin  duyd  u\in'ee  but  tiiudh'ur  dai,  un  naew 
uur  Uiyth  ubeeur,']  poor  soul !  her  man  (husband)  died  only  the 
Other  day,  and  now  she  lies  dead  (but  unburied).     (Very  com.) 

ABLEMENT  [ae-ubl-munl],  li.  i.  Ability,  mental  faculty;  in 
the  ptur.  it  means  tools  or  gear  for  any  work. 

[A  plain-tee  u  neublmuiil  baewt  ee,]  a  plenty  of  ability  about  him.* 
We  should  ha  finished  avore  we  corned  a«ay,  on'y  we  'ad-n  a-got 
no  abUmenU  'long  way  us. 

2.  Strength,  power.  1  'sure  ee,  mum,  I  bin  that  bad,  I  hant 
no  more  [aeublmunln  u  chee'iil],  i.e.  strength  than  a  child. 

ABLENESS  [ae-ublnees],  strength,  agility. 

[Saum'feen  luyk  u  fuul-iir,  sm-aeubl-nees  baewt  ( 
like  a  fellow,  some  strength  in  him. 

ABLISH  [ae-ubleesh],  ai/j.  Strong,  active;  inclined  to  work. 
[U  acubleesk  soa'urt  u  yuung  chaap,]  an  active,  industrious  kind 
of  young  fellow. 

AB1X)W  fubloa-],  adv.     Blooming;  full  of  flower. 
The  primroses  be  all  abltnv  up  our  way. 

ABNER  [ab-mur].  Ch.  name.  The  pronunciation  of  this 
common  name  follows  the  rule  given  in  p.  17,  W.  S.  Dialed, 
whereby  the  n  is  changed  to  m  after  b. 

ABOMINATION  [bauminae'urshun],  adj.  Very  com.  [Tiiz  u 
baum-inae-unhun  sheeiim  vur  tu  saat  dhu  poar  dhing  zu  bae^ud,] 
it  is  an  abominable  shame  to  serve  the  poor  thing  so  badly.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  dialect  speakers  take  the  initial  a  to  be  the  indef. 
demon,  adj.  in  this  and  many  other  words.     t^See  list  of  A.  words.) 

ABOO  [ubfeo'X  adv.  Above,  more  than,  before  nouns  of  number 
or  quantity.     [Twaud-n  ubio-  u  dizen,]  it  was  not  more  than  a 

n  ankle  before  it— [dhaai-su  plain -tee:  dhur 


■,]  something 
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dozen.  [Ee  gid  ut  tue  un  ubh'  u  beet,]  he  gave  it  him  (abused 
or  thrashed)  above  a  bit — /.  e,  very  completely.  Not  used  as  the 
opposite  of  below,  to  express  situation ;  in  this  sense  it  is  ubuuv\ 
[Taed-n  ubh*  u  muunth  ugau*n,  aay  zeed-n  aujvm  dhu  aurxhut 
vbuuv  dhu  aewz,]  it  is  not  above  a  month  ago  I  saw  it  up  in 
the  orchard  above  the  house. 

ABOUT  [ubaewt].     i.  adv.     For  the  purpose  of. 

[Dhiish  yuur  haarti-feesh'ul,  Ud'n  neet  u  beet  lik  g^o'd  oal  raat'ud 
duung,  ubativt  ^VQtXi  voa'r  uv  u  kraap  wai,]  this  new-fangled  artificial 
(manure)  is  not  nearly  as  effectual  as  good  old  rotten  dung,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  crop.  That  there's  a  capical  sort  of 
a  maunger  ^botit  savin  o*  com  and  chaff. 

2.  [ubaewt — baewt],  adv.  Engaged  upon  ;  at  work  upon.  The 
common  question,  What  are  you  doing?  is,  Haut  b^ee  baewt f 
[Aa'y  biin  ubaewt  dhu  suydur  chee'z  aul-z  maur'neen,]  IVe  been 
working  at  the  cider  cheese  all  the  morning. 

Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  father's  business. — Luke  ii.  49. 

3.  adv.  In  different  places.  IVe  a  got  a  sight  o'  work  about^ 
and  I  can't  come  no  how,  vor  I  be  fo'ced  to  keep  gwain,  vor  to 
look  arter  so  much  o'  it 

4.  adv.  On  hand,  unfinished.  While  the  harvest  is  about 
Shockin  hand  vor  to  keep  work  about 

ABOUT,  adv.  Idly  sauntering.  [Lae'uzee  fuul'ur,  ee-z  au*vees 
ubaewt^  lazy  fellow,  he  is  always  idly  strolling. 

A  man  who  had  hurt  his  hand  said  to  me,  [Neef  uun'ee  aay  kud 
yuez  mee  an',  aay  sh^od-n  bee  ubaewt^']  if  only  I  could  use  my 
hand,  I  should  not  be  walking  about  idly. 

[Luy-ubaewt],  h*e-about,  adj.  Drunken.  [Dhai  du  zai  aew  eez 
u  tuur'ubl  luy-ubacwt  fuul'ur,]  they  say  how  he  is  a  terribly 
drunken  fellow. 

[Urn-ubaewt],  run  about,  (a)  adj\  Wandering,  restless,  gad-about : 
decidedly  a  term  of  depreciation.  [Aay-v  u-yuurd  aew  ee-z  u  tuur'ubl 
vrn-ubae7vt  fuul'ur,]  I  have  heard  that  he  is  a  very  roving  fellow. 
This  would  be  said  of  a  man  who  often  changes  employment. 

{b)  sb,  A  pedlar.  [Aay  niivur  doa'un  daenil  wai*  noa  urn- 
ubaeu'ts,']  I  never  deal  with  pedlars. 

(r.)  Any  itinerant,  such  as  a  beggar,  a  tinker,  scissor-grinder, 
rag-and-bone  collector.     We  be  ter'ble  a-pestered  way  urn-abonts, 

{(/.)  A  gossip.  [Uur-z  u  rig'lur  urn-ubaewt,']  she  is  a  thorough 
gossip  or  news-carrier. 

{('.)  V.  t.     To  go  about  gossiping.     Her  do  urn-about  most  all 

her  time. 
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[Buyd  ubaewt],  (a.)  v.  L  To  loiter.  [Lfeok  shaarp-n  nect  bttyd 
ybaewtr\  make  haste,  and  do  not  loiter. 

{b!)  To  be  given  to  drinking—/.^,  to  staying  long  in  public- 
houses.  [£e  du  buyd  ubanvt  maus  aul  dhu  wik  laiing,]  he  stays 
drinking  in  public-houses  nearly  all  the  week  long  (instead  of 
attending  to  his  work  understood), 

ABOUT  [ubaewt],  prep.  Upon  ;  in  the  sense  of  upon  the  person. 
[Aay  aa'n  u-gau*t  u  vaar'dn  ubaetvt  mcc,]  I  have  not  a  farthing 
about  me.  [Dhee-s  auTt  u  ae"u  dhu  stik  ubaeivt  dhu  baak  u  dhee,] 
ihou  oughtest  to  have  the  stick  (beaten)  upon  thy  back — or  \ubacivt 
dhee  guurt  ai'd,]  upon  thy  great  head.  The  meaning  is  some- 
thing more  than  around  or  upon;  force  and  very  close  contact 
are  implied.     Compare  the  phrase,  wrapped  my  cloak  about  mc. 

ABOVE  A  BIT  [buuv-u-beet],  adt\     A  good  deal ;  entirely. 
Maister  let-n  'ave  it  s-moming  ^bove  a  bit,  but  I  widn  bide  to 
hear  it ;  I  baint  no  ways  fond  o'  the  vulgar  tongue. 

ABOVE-BOARD  [ub^o'boar],  adv,  Straightfonvard,  open, 
unconcealed.  [Kau'm  naew!  lat-s  ae'-ut  au'l  fac*ur-n  ubeo'boar^ 
come  now  1  let  us  have  it  all  fair  and  above-board. 

ABRED  [ubree'd].     Reared ;  brought  up ;  //.  of  breed. 

The  writer  heard  the  following  piece  of  Billingsgate ; 

[Mannirz  I  wuy  wus  u-baurnd  een  u  dcesh  kifl  un  u-brecd  aup 

cen  u  tuuru  eep !]  manners  1  why  (thou)  wast  born  in  a  dish-kettle^ 

and  brought  up  in  a  turf-heap.^ 

ABRICOCK  [ae'ubrikauk].     Apricot  (nearly  always  so). 
Our  abricocks  'ont  be  fit  to  pick  vor  another  vortnight. 

Some  englishe  me  cal  the  fruile  an  Ahricok, 

Turner,  Names  of  Ilerbes,  1568:  eil.  Briilcn,  p.  52. 

Gerard  says : 

The  fruit  is  named  ...  in  Englishy  Abrcroke,  Aprecock,  and  Aprecox. 

Ed.  1636,  p.  1449. 

ABROAD  [ubroa-ud],  adv,    t.  Scattered  (semi-Tcch.). 

[Dee'ur,  dee'ur !  dhu  raayn-z  u  kaumeen,  un  aul  dh-aay-z 
ubroa'ud^  dear,  dear  !  the  rain  is  coming  and  all  the  hay  is  lying  loose 
and  scattered  After  being  mown,  hay  is  always  [droad  ubroa'ud^ 
thrown  abroad,  /.  e,  shaken  out  from  the  rows  left  in  cutting. 

2.   adv.     In  pieces,  or  separate  parts. 

[V-uur  u-t^okt  dhu  klauk  ubroa'udl\  has  he  taken  the  clock  to 
pieces  ?     [Ees !  keodn  diie  noart  tiie  un,  voar  u  wuz  u-teokt  aul 


*  The  dish-kettle  is  a  very  large  pot  hung  over  the  fire. 
'  A  turf-heap  here  means  a  shanty  or  hut  such  as  squat  ten 


rs  1)11  ild  un  a  nu>or. 
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ubroa'ud^  yes,  (he)  could  not  do  anything  to  it,  until  it  was  taken 
all  to  pieces.  [Shauk'een  bwuuy  vur  braik  ubroa'ud-z  kloa'uz,] 
shocking  boy  for  tearing  his  clothes  to  pieces. 

3.  adv.  Unfastened,  undone,  open.  [Laur  Jiin!  dhee  frauk-s 
aul  ubroa'ud^  law  Jane  !  thy  frock  is  all  unfastened. 

4.  Quite  flat ;  in  a  mash.  [Skwaut  ubroa'ud  dhu  vingtir  oa  un,] 
squeezed  his  finger  quite  flat.  [Dhai  bee  fae'umus  tae'udees,  dhai-ul 
bwuuyul  ubroaud sae*um-z  u  diist  u  flaawur,]  those  are  splendid 
potatoes,  they  will  boil  to  a  mash  like  a  dust  of  flour. 

5.  [ubroa'ud],  adv.  Open,  asunder  (very  com.).  My  head's 
splittin  abroad, 

ABROOD  [ubr^od],  adj\     In  the  act  of  incubating. 

[Uur  zaut  ubrh'd  uur  v^ol  tuym,]  she  sat  on  her  eggs  her  full 
time.  [Dh-oa*l  ain-z  ubrh'd  tu  laas,]  the  old  hen  is  sitting  at 
last.  Marked  obs,  by  Web.  and  no  quotation  later  than  1694  in 
Murray  ;  still  the  common  and  only  word  used  daily  by  everybody 
who  has  to  do  with  poultry.     Sfc  Broody. 

ABUSY  [btie'zee].  Abusive,  insolent.  Most  commonly  used  in 
connexion  with  drunk.  Upon  the  subject  of  Temperance  a  man 
thus  delivered  himself  to  the  writer:  [Aay  doa'un  oa*l  wai  dhai 
dhae'ur  tai'toa'utlurz — aay  bee  vur  u  draap  u  suydur  een  mee 
wuurk — un  aay  doaun  oa*l  wai  dhai*  dhut-s  druungk-n  buczee,  dhai. 
I  ae'un-oa  g^o'd  tu  noa'bau'dee,]  I  don't  hold  with  those  teeto- 
talers ;  I  am  for  a  drop  of  cider  in  my  work  ;  and  I  don't  hold  with 
those  who  are  drunk  and  abusive,  they  are  no  good  to  anybody. 

ACCORDING  [koardeen],  adv.  Dependent  upon :  contingent. 
[D-ee  dhingk  ee-ul  bee  ae'ubl  vur  kau'm?  Wuul,  kaa'n  tuul 
ee  niizaa'klee,  t-aez  kca'rdeen  wuur  aayv  u-fiin'eesh  ur  noa,] 
Do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  come?  Well,  (I)  cannot 
tell  you  exactly;  it  is  dependent  upon  whether  I  have  finished 
or  not. 

ACCOUNT  [kaewnt],  sb.  Consideration,  worthy  of  respect. 
[Ee  id-n  noa  kaewnt,]  is  a  very  common  expression,  to  signify  that 
the  person  is  of  no  social  position  or  consideration. 

ACCUSE  [ukebz],  v.     To  invite,  to  inform,  to  appoint. 

[Uvoar  uur  duyd  uur  ukh'z  dhai  uur  weesh  vur  tu  kaar  ur,]  before 
she  died  she  appointed  those  she  wished  to  carry  her — /.  e.  her  corpse 
at  the  funeral.  [Ee  wuz  maa-yn  jiil'ees  kuz  ee  waud-n  ukh'z  tu  dhu 
suup'ur,]  he  was  very  jealous  because  he  was  not  invited  to  the 
supper.  [Dhai  wuz  ukh'z  uvoar  an*,  un  zoa  dhai  wuz  u-praipae'ur,] 
they  were  informed  beforehand,  and  so  they  were  prepared. 

ACKLY  [aaklce — emphatic^  haaklee],  adv.  Actually,  unques- 
tionably.    [Aay  aaklce  kaech-n  wai  um  een  liz  an*,]   I   actually 
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caught  him  with  them  in  bis  hand.  [Dhu  Uulifuns  bee  g\i'ain  tu 
jiiump  oa'vur  dh-uur*dl,  dhai  aa'k/ee  bee,]  the  elephants  are  going 
to  jump  over  the  hurdle,  they  are  actually ;  said  in  describing  a 
flaming  circus  placard. 

ACT  [aa-k(t)].  v.  i.    To  do. 

[Haut  bee  aarktetn  oa  ?],  is  the  common  way  of  asking — What 
are  you  doing  ?  or,  What  are  you  up  to  ? 

2.  To  pretend,  to  simulate,  to  sham. 

[Ee  aa'k  bae'ud  un  zoa  dhai  lat  un  gooj  he  pretended  to  be 
ill,  and  so  they  let  him  go.  [Kraa'fiee  oal  kauk,  ce  kn  aa'k 
dh-oa'l  soa'jur  su  wuul-z  waun  yuur-n  dhae'ur,]  crafty  old  cock ; 
he  can  act  the  old  soldier  as  well  as  one  here  and  there ;  /.  e,  perform 
the  tricks  usually  credited  to  old  soldiers. 

Speaking  of  an  old  dog  which  was  going  along  limping,  a  keeper 
said :  He  idn  on'y  acting  lame ;  he  always  do,  hon  he  rerkonth 
heVe  ado'd  enough — i,e,  pretending  lameness. — Dec.  24,  1883. 

AD  1  [ad].  A  quasi  oath.  One  of  those  half-apologetic  words 
like  Gor  !  Gad  !  Gar  I  which  \'ulgar  people  use  though ilcssly,  but  who 
would  be  shocked  to  be  told  they  swore.  Ad  zooks  !  ad  zounds  ! 
are  very  common.     See  Exmoor  Scold,  11.  17,  72,  85,  93. 

ADAM  AND  EVE  [Ad-um-un-eev],  i.  The  plant  wild  orchis 
— Orchis  mascula  (very  com.). 

2.  Wild  arum — Arum  mamlatum, 

ADAM'S  APPLE.     See  Eve's  Apple. 

ADAM'S  WINE  [Ad'umz wuyn].  Water;  never  called  Adam's 
Ale. 

ADDER'S  TONGUE  [adurz  tuung].  Wild  arum— yfn/w 
macuiatum, 

AD  DICK  [ad'ik].  Whether  this  means  adder  or  haddock,  or  what 
besides,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  the  deafest  creature  known. 

[Su  dee*f-s  u  cuVik^  is  the  commonest  superlative  of  deaf^  and  is 
heard  more  frequently  than  [dee'f-s  u  i)aus]  (post). 

Thart  so  deeve  as  a  Hadduk  in  chongy  weather. 

Ex,  Scold,  1.  123. 

ADDLE  [ad'l],  sb.     A  tumour  or  abscess. 
[Ee-v  u-gaut  u  guurt  ad'l  pun  uz  nak,  su  beg-z  u  ain  ag',]  he  has 
a  great  tumour  on  his  neck  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg. 

V,  To  render  putrid.  Hens  which  sit  badly  are  said  to  addle 
their  eggs.  [Nauyz  unuuf*  vur  X.'ad'l  uneebaudv;ez  braa-ynz,]  noise 
enough  to  addle  one's  brains. 

ADDLED  EGGS  [adl  igz,  adi  agz],  are  those  which  have  been 
sat  upon  without  producing  chickens. 
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ADDLE-HEAD  [adl  aid].     Epithet  implying  stupidit}-. 

ADDLE  HEADED  [adl  aidud].  Confused,  thoughtless, 
stupid. 

ADOOD  [u-dtied].  Done;  /.  prt.  of  do.  There  is  another 
/.  part^  \U'duund^  but  they  are  not  used  indiscriminately ;  the  first 
is  transitive,  the  second  intrans.  To  an  inquiry  when  some 
repair  will  be  completed,  would  be  said :  [T-1  aui  bee  u-diied  gin 
maaTu  nait,]  it  will  all  be  done  by  to-morrow  night.  On  the  other 
hand  it  would  be  said :  [Dhai  ad-n  u-duund  haun  aay  kaum,]  they 
had  not  done,  /.  e,  finished,  when  I  arrived. 

ADVANCE  [udvaans],  reflective  v.  Used  in  the  sense  of  putting 
oneself  fonvard  in  an  intrusive  manner. 

[Waut  shud  ee*  udvaa-ns  ee'z-zuul  vaur?]  what  should  he  push 
himself  forward  for  ?  A  good  singing-bird  was  thus  described  to 
ihe  writer :  [Ee  due  udvaa'm  ilz'zuul  su  boal-z  u  luyunt,]  he  does 
come  forward  (in  the  cage)  as  boldly  as  a  lion. 

AFEARD  [ufee'urd],/tfr/.  tf^'.  Afraid,  frightened.  [Waut  bee 
ufee'urd  oaf]  what  are  you  afraid  of?  (Very  com.)  This  old 
word,  so  long  obsolete,  is  creeping  back  into  modern  literature. 

Aferde  (or  trobelid,  K.  H.  P.).  Territus,  perterritas  (turbatus,  perturb- 
atus,  K.  P.). — Promp.  Parv. 

Wat  wendest  Jx)u  now  so  me  a-fere :  |)ov  art  an  hastif  man. 

Sir  Ferutnbras^  1.  387. 

Ich  was  aferd  of  hure  face,  thauh  hue  faire  were. 

Piers  Plcwmartt  ii.  1.  lo. 

It  seme]?  ])at  syche  prelatis  &  newe  religious  ben  a-ferd  of  cristis  gospel. 

Wyclif^  Works,  p.  59. 

Be  3e  not  a-ferd  of  hem  that  sleen  the  bodi. — Luke  xii.  4.     (Wyclif  vers.) 

AFFORD  [uvoo'urd].  Used  in  selling.  [Aay  kaa*n  mwourd-n 
t-ce  vur  dhaat  dhaeur,]  I  cannot  afford  it  to  you  for  that  (price). 

AFFURNT  [fuur-nt]  v,  a.     To  oflfend,  to  affront. 

[Wautiivur  ee  du  diie,  doan'ee  fuurnt-n^  whatever  you  do,  do 
not  affront  him,  is  very  common  advice  given  by  a  father  to  a  son 
going  to  a  new  master. 

AFTER  [aadr],  adv.  Even  with,  alongside  of.  I  heard  a  man 
say,  in  speaking  of  thrashing  corn  by  steam-power : 

[Dhu  ee'njdn  wain  zu  vaa's,  wuz  foo'us  vur  t-ae'u  tue*  vurt-an* 
dhu  shec'z — wau*n  keod-n  nuuth'een  nee'ur  keep  aup  aa*dr^  the 
engine  went  so  fast,  (we)  were  obliged  to  have  two  (men)  to  hand 
the  sheaves — one  could  not  nearly  keep  up  after — /.  e,  the  supply 
even  with  the  demand.  With  any  verb  of  motion  it  means  to  fetch 
—  [zain  aa-dr,  goo  aadr,  uurn  aadr*,]  send,  go,  run — to  fetch. 

AFTER  A  BIT  [aa'dr  u  beet,  aadr  beet],  adv.  phr.     In  a  little 
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wliilj ;  after  a  lime.  [Dhikec  plae'vis-l  bee  lu  bee  zoa'uld  aa'ilr 
beet,'\  that  place  will  be  for  sale  before  very  long.  ^Aa'dr  u  beet, 
shl-ae'u  sau'in,]  in  a  short  time  (I)  shall  have  soaie.  There 
aie  various  fine  shades  of  meaning  to  this  phrase,  which  are  by 
no  means  fully  convej-ed  by  the  above  definitions.  In  the  first 
case  an  inierval  of  years  might  be  meant  and  so  understood ; 
in  the  second  a  waiting  for  the  season  of  the  year  is  implied. 

AFTERCLAP  [aadr-klaap].  Airiin  pensee  ;  non-adherence  to 
a  bargain,  or  a  shuffling  interpretation  of  it.  [Au'nur  bruyt  un 
noa  aa-iir-kfaapsi]  honour  bright  and  no  aflerclaps,  is  a  constant 
expression  in  contracting  bargains  or  agreements. 

These  toiipJQgly  geiU  \x  in  nuniber  but  ten, 

As  welcome  iii  dairie  as  Beares  among  men. 

Which  being  descried,  lake  heede  of  you  sIibJI, 

For  dauber  o(  afier  claps,  afler  that  lall. —  I'usser,  ig  d. 

AFTERDAVV[aa-fttirdae-uvee,aa'dr-dae-uvee].  Affidavit.  This 
is  a  word,  which  though  common  enough,  has  a  kind  of  importance 
as  being  known  to  be  connected  with  the  law,  and  it  is  therefore 
generally  pronounced  with  deliberation  as  above;  gradually  the 
sound  slides  into  the  second  mode  if  the  word  is  repeated  several 
times.  I'll  take  my  bible  [aa-dr-dae'uvee]  o'  it,  is  a  very  common 
asseveration. 

AFTER  GRASS  [aa-dr  graas],  si.  In  other  districts  called  a/fer- 
math  or  lattcr-iimtk,  but  seldom  in  this.  Tlie  grass  which  grows 
after  the  hay  is  gone.  It  is  not  a  second  crop  to  be  mown,  but  10  be 
fed.  The  term  is  applied  to  old  pasture  or  meadow  which  has  been 
mown,  and  not  often  to  clovers  and  annual  grasses.  Sa  Second- 
grass. 

AFFERNOON  FARMER  [aar'drnfeon  faar'mur],  sh.  (Very 
com.)  One  who  is  alw.iys  behind—/,  e.  late  in  preparing  his  land, 
in  sowing  or  harvesting  his  crops.     See  Arrish. 

AG  [ag],  V.  t.  To  nag,  to  provoke,  to  keep  on  scolding. 
Her"!!  e^  anybody  out  o'  their  life,  her  will. 


Thy  skin  all  vlngged,  \ 


1.75. 


AGAIN  [ugee-un].    Twice,  double. 

[Dhik-  dhaeoir  dhae-ur-z-u  aaTd  ugeeu/ts  tuudh'ur],  that  there 
one  there  is  twice  as  hard  as  the  other.  [S-aveeugee-un]  =  twice 
as  heavy:  [/-oa-uld  ugee-un],  twice  as  old,  &c  In  all  senses 
prouounced  as  above.     See  Come  again, - 

AGAINST  [ugins-],  fih:  Towards ;  in  the  direction  of.  A 
young  man  speaking  of  a  young  woman  said  :  [Aay  waint  ugins  ur,] 
1  went  to  meet  her. — Aug.  15,  1883. 
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'pen  wey  he  nom  to  Londone  •  he  &  alle  his, 
As  king  \  prince  of  londe  *  wij)  nobleye  ynou  ; 
Ayn  him  wij)  uair  procession  •  )>at  folc  of  toune  drou, 
&  vnderueng  him  vaire  inou  *  as  king  of  ]ns  lond. 

A*od/.  of  Gloucester,  Will,  the  Conqueror,  1.  210. 

And  preyeth  hir  for  to  riden  ayin  the  queene, 
The  nonour  of  his  regiie  to  susteene. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Lowes  Tale,  1.  4811. 

Bot  when  Seynt  Wultrud  wyst  \sX  Jnise  relekes  weron  comyng, 

\V*.  pcession  a\eynes  hem,  fulle  holylyche  he  went  ]k), 

And  brou^t  hem  to  )>e  aut*,  )>e  ladyes  syngyng, 

And  set  ]^t  lytuUe  shryne  upon  Seynt  Edes  auter  also. 

Chron,  ViL  AD.  1420,  st.  748. 

What  man  is  this  that  commeth  agaynst  us  in  the  felde  ? 

CffverdaUs  Vers,  (Genesis  xxiv.  65.) 

"  Against  whom  cime  queen  Guenevcr,  and  met  with  him, 

And  made  great  joy  of  his  coming. 

Malory,  Morte  d* Arthur,  vol.  i.  p.  1 79. 

AG  AST  [ugaas],  ad ,  Afraid,  fearful.  I  be  agasl  'bout  they 
there  mangle  ;  I  verly  bleive  the  grub'l  ate  every  one  o*m. 

And  he  hem  told  tijtly  •  whiche  tvo  white  beres 
Iladde  gon  in  j>e  gardyn   'and  him  agast  maked. 

mil,  ofPalerme,  1.  177!. 

I  sei  to  30W,  my  frendis,  ])at  Je  ben  not  agast  of  hem  ])at  sleen  )>e  body. 

Wyclif,  Works,  p.  20  (quoting  Luke  xii.  4). 

And  )>an  let  )x)w  l>yn  hornys  blowe  :  a  ]K)usant  at  o  blaste, 

And  wanne  ))e  frensche  men  it  knowe :  l)ay  woUe))  beo  sore  agaste. 

Sir  Ferumhras,  I.  3177. 

See  also  Ibid,  11.  1766,  3316,  3603,  4238,  4413,  4687,  4710.     See 
Ex,  Scold,  1.  229. 

AGE  [ae'uj].  In  speaking  of  an  absent  person  or  animal  the 
commonest  form  of  inquiry,  among  even  educated  people,  is — 
What  age  man  i«  er  ?  What  age  oss  is  er  ?  The  direct  address 
would  be,  [Uvv  oal  bee  yUe?],  how  old  be  you? 

AGENTSHIP  [ae'ujun-shiip],  sb,  ^  Agency. 
He've  a  tookt  th*  agmtship  vor  the  Industrial  Insurance ;  but 
who's  gwain  vor  t'insure  he  ? 

AGGERMONY  [ag'urmunee],  sb.  The  plant  Agrimonia 
Eupatoria, 

AGGRAVATE  [ag'urvae'ut],  v.  To  tease,  to  exasperate. 
[Uurz  dhu  moo'ees  ag'un^ae'utttns  oal  buuni  uvur  aay  kumd 
u'crau'st — uurz  unuuf*  \-ag'urvae'ut  dhu  vuur'ee  oal  fuul'ur,]  she  is 
the  most  aggravatingest  old  bundle  ever  I  came  across — she  is 
enough  to  aggravate  the  very  Old  fellow. 

AGIN  [ugxin-,  giSn].     i.  In  preparation  for,  until. 

[Mus  saeuv  dhai  gee'z  gun  Kuur'smus,]  (I)  must  keep  those 
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geese  in  preparation   for  Christmas.      [Aay  kaa-n   paay  ut  giin 
Zad'iudee  naitj  I  cannot  pay  it  until  Saturday  night. 

2.  Against,  in  violent  contact  with.  [Ee  droavd  au'p  ugiin 
dhu  gee'utj  he  drove  against  the  gate.     See  Gin. 

AGO  [ugfeo',  ugoo*],  past  part,  of  to  go  =  gone.  It  is  strange  the 
dialect  should  have  so  completely  kept  apart  from  the  literary 
usage,  as  to  have  exactly  reversed  the  meanings  of  ago  and  ago/ie 
as  given  in  the  Dictionaries.  Inasmuch  as  both  forms,  in  both 
senses,  seem  to  be  archaic,  or  at  least  Mid.  Eng.,  it  is  diHicult  to 
trace  how  in  modem  literature  ago  has  come  to  be  confined  to  time 
gone — ^while  gone  and  agone  have  become  applicable  to  motion 
only.  Equally  difficult  is  it  to  ascertain  by  what  process  the 
precise  opposite  has  come  to  pass  in  the  spoken  English  of  the 
West. 

It  appears  (see  Murray)  only  to  have  changed  from  the  older 
form  ag&n  about  the  thirteenth  century,  and  to  have  ceased  in 
literature,  in  this  sense,  before  a.d.  1700.  Since  the  last  century  it 
has  only  remained  in  polite  English  as  an  adjective  of  time — "  an 
hour  ago." 

[Wuur-s  u-bdn  tue  ?  dhee-urt  lae*ut-s  yue'zhl,  dhai  bee  aul  u:}o-z 
aaf  aa'wur,]  where  hast  thou  been?  thou  art  late  as  usual ;  they  are 
all  ago  this  half-hour.  [Dhur  yuez  tu  bee  u  sait  u  rabuts  yuur, 
biid  nuw  dhai  bee  aul  ugh',"]  there  used  to  be  a  sight  of  rabbits 
here,  but  now  they  are  all  ago, 

rd  agot  a  capical  lot  one  time,  but  they  be  ago,  and  I  an't 
a-had  none  vor  a  brave  while. 

Ami  so  it  fTell  on  hem,  in  fTeith  '  (for  flhutcV  ^at  ^ey  vsid, 
pat  her  grace  w  as  at^oo  '  ffor  griicchinge  chere, 
ffor  pe  wrongc  J»at  J>ey  wroujte '  to  wisdom  affure. 

y/V/'j  /'ttm'Mnn,  Rich.  Red.  iii.  245. 

po)  I  tett  ]»is  sijth  whenne  I  am  ago  hens,  no  man  woUc  trowe  me. 

Gcsta  Roman,  p.  8. 

Alas  t  heo  saide,  and  wclawo !  to  longc  y  lyue  in  londe 
Now  is  he  fram  me  ai;o !  pat  schold  be  myn  hoshonde. 

Sir  FtrumbraSy  1.  2793. 

(See  also  Ibid.  11.  290,  1215,  1648,  1764,  2351,  2794,  2958,  2986, 
4013,  4009.) 

Bot  when  Edwyge  was  ])us  a  ,^, 
Edgar  his  brother  was  made  ]7o  kynj;. 

Chron,  VUod.  st.  195.     (See  also /<^/«/.  St.  128,  &c.) 

DdSt  think  I  eucr  c'had  the  art 

To  nlou  my  ground  up  with  my  cart 

My  iHjast  arc  all  I  jfiv. 
Somerset  Man*s  Comph'nt  (xvii.  cent.).     Ex.  Scold,  p.  7. 
See  also  W,  S,  Gram .  p.  48. 
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AGONE  [ugau-n],  adv.     Ago.     This  form  is  nearly  invariable. 
(See  Ago.)     Twas   ever  so   long  agone,     I  'count  must  be  up  a 
twenty  year  agone,     [Zabm  yuur  ugawn  kaum  Kan'lmus,]  seven 
years  ago  next  Candlemas. 

Dr.  Murray  says  :  '*  The  full  form  agone  has  been  contracted  to 
ago  in  some  dialects.  ...  In  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
ago  became  the  ordinary  prose  form  from  Caxton ;  but  agone  has 
remained  dialectally,  and  as  an  archaic  and  poetic  variant  to  the 
present  day." 

Such  phrases  as  long  agone^  forty  year  agone^  ever  so  long 
agone^  &c.,  are  quite  familiar  to  all  West-country  folk. 

And  some  also  ben  of  jie  route 
That  comen  bot  a  while  agon 
And  |>ei  auanced  were  anon. 

Gawert  Tah  of  the  Coff.rs,  1.  9. 

For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court ; 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  changed. 

Two  GttU,  of  Verona^  III.  i. 

Oh,  he's  drunki  Sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone;  his  eyes  were  set  at  eight  i*  the 
morning  X— Twelfth  Night,  V.  i. 

And  my  master  left  me,  because  three  days  agone  I  fell  sick. 

I  Sam.  XXX.  13. 

AGREEABLE  [ugraiubl],  adj.  In  accord  with ;  consenting  to  ; 
willing  to  agree  with.  [Wau'd-ee  zai  tiie  u  kwauTt?  Aay  bee 
ugrai'ubr]y  what  do  you  say  to  a  quart  ?     I  am  willing  to  join  you. 

AGREED  [ugree'd],  adj.  Planned  ;  arranged,  as  by  conspiracy ; 
in  league.  [Twuz  u-greed  dhing,  uvoaT  dhai  droad  een,]  it  was 
a  planned  conspiracy,  before  they  threw  in — /.  e.  their  hats  for  a 
wrestling  bout. 

Pass*l  o*  rogues,  they  be  all  agreed — /.  e,  in  league  together. 

AGY  [aeujee],  zk  /.  To  show  signs  of  age ;  to  become  old. 
[Uur  ae'ujus  vaa's,]  she  ages  fast.  [Sdnz  liz  wuyv  duyd,  ee  du 
ae'ujee  maa'ynlee,]  since  his  wife  died  he  ages  mainly. 

I  ant  a-zeed  th'  old  man  sinze  dree  wiks  avore  Make'lmus 
(Michaelmas),  gin  I  meet-n  s  mornin,  and  I  was  a  frightened  to 
zee  how  the  old  man  d^agy, 

AH  !  (<7.)  (voice  raising),  [aa'u],  inter j.  Ah  !  Interrogative  ex- 
clamation of  surprise  =  indeed  !  you  don't  say  so  ! 

(p.)  (voice  falling).  Exclamation  of  disgust  or  disappointment 
{^Aa'ii  1  wuy-s-n  muyn  ?  dhae'ur  dhee-s  u-toa*urd-n  !],  ah!  why 
dost  not  take  care  ?  there  !  thou  hast  broken  it. 

(c)     Simple  Oh  !    Ah  !  my  dear,  I  be  very  glad  you  be  come. 

A^  :c  blynde  fooles,  drcde  Je  to  lese  a  morsel  of  mete  |>an  o  poynt  ofcharite? 

Wydif  Eng.  Works,  E.  E.  T.  S.  p.  171. 

A,  ^>enke  Jo,  (»rete  men,  ))at  ])is,  &c. — Ibid,  p.  179. 
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AH!  [aa-u].  Yes.  [Bee'ul-s  u-ad  dhi  naivugee-un?  Aa^ul], 
I  Bill,  hast  had  thy  knife  again  ?     Yes. 

AICH  [ae-uch].     The  name  of  the  aspirate  h  (always), 

AILER.     See  Healer. 

AILING  IRON  [aa'yuleen  uyur],  sb.  An  implement  for 
breaking  off  the  spear  from  barley.     See  Darlev  Stamp. 

AILS  [aa'yuk],  sb.  Usually  applied  to  the  beard  of  barley  when 
broken  off  from  ihe  grain.  These  litile  spears  are  always  called 
;  [baarUe  aayuhl.  The  individual  husks  of  any  corn  are  also  called 
I  [aayult].  The  term  is  only  applied  to  the  separated  spear  or  husk 
—never  when  still  attached  to  the  grain.  The  singular  is  not  often 
I  used,  but  I  heard  it  said;  [Ee-vu-gaut  ii  aayul  u  daewst  een 
I  dh-uy  oa  un,]  he  has  an  aii  of  dust — (.  e.  a  husk  in  his  eye.     See 

AIM  [aim],  v.     i.  To  intend,  to  desire,  to  purpose. 

[Nuvur  muyn  dhur-z  u  dee-ur,  ee  dacd-n  aim  t-aa't  ee,]  never 
I  mind,  there's  a  dear,  he  did  not  intend  to  hit  you.  [lie  du  (.rim  tu 
j  bee  mae'ustur,  doa-un  ur?],  he  intends  to  be  master,  does  he  not  ? 

To    attempt.     Be     ure    nobody  widn    never  aim  vor  to 
I  break  in  and  car  away  your  flowers.     "  Carry  away  "  is  a  common 
euphemism  for  steal. 

Olyuer  egerlich  |io  gnn  to  lok  :  axti  smol  til  liim  wi))  ire, 
Anil  eymedi  ful  euene  lo  Jyue  ]«  slrok  ;  Jic  satsyn  on  is  swyre. 

Sir  Ferumbi-as,  1.  734. 

AIN  [ai-n  ai-n(d  ti-ai-n(d],  v.  I.  To  throw  (usual  word).  [Dhu 
bwuuyz  bee  aineen  stoa-unz  tu  dhu  duuks,]  the  boys  are  throwing 
stones  at  the  ducks.  [Aa-1  aup  waj  u  tuur'mui  un  ain  un  tii  dhu 
guurt  ai'd  u  dhee,]  I  will  take  up  a  tiimip  and  throw  it  at  the  great 
head  of  thee.  This  was  said  in  the  writer's  presence  by  a  man  to 
an  ofTending  boy.     A.S.  hanan,  to  stone. 

AIR  [ae'ur],  ib.  and  v.  t.  Always  pronounced  as  a  distinct 
dissyllable. 

Somme  in  ef>e,  somme  in  airr,  somme  in  helle  deep.— /Virj  Plmi.  ii.  117, 
riacc  hiue  in  good  nj'ir,  set  southly  and  wariTie 
Ami  take  ill  due  season  wax,  honie  and  Bwamie.  —  Tujwr,  i6/m), 

AISLE  [uyul,  aa-yul],  ib.  The  pssage  between  the  pews  in  a 
I  church  or  chapel.  We  know  nothing  of  any  distinction  between 
I  nave  and  aisles  ;  but  there  is  [«  aayii/]  10  every  church.  See 
'    \lley. 

AITHERWAYS  [ai'dhurwaiz],  fwy.  Either  (constant  use);  quite 
distinct  from  the  at//,  or  firan.,  which  is  always  [iiuJ/iur,'\  other. 
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Aitherways  you  must  go  to  once,  or  else  tidn  no  good  vor  to 
go  't  all. 

AIVER.     See  Eaver. 

ALACK-A-DAY  !  [ulaak  u  dai].  An  exclamation  of  sorrow  or 
regret.     Alas-a-day  !  or  alas !  are  not  heard. 

ALE  [ae'ul].  In  West  Somerset,  unlike  the  Midland  Counties, 
ale  is  the  weaker  beverage ;  brewed  from  the  malt  after  the  beer  has 
been  extracted  from  it.  Ale  is  usually  sold  in  the  public-houses  at 
half  the  price  of  beer.  At  Burton,  the  Beeropolis,  this  is  precisely 
reversed. 

ALE-TASTER  [ae'ul  tae'ustur],  sb.  An  officer  still  annually 
appointed  by  ancient  court  leet ;  at  Wellington  his  duties,  however, 
have  entirely  fallen  into  disuse. 

ALEEK  [uleek-,  ulik*],  adv.     Alike  (always). 
One  of  our  oldest  saws  is  : 

Vniydee'n  dhu  wik — or  week^ 
Zul'dum  ulik'         — or  aleek. 

This  perpetuates  the  old  belief  that  a  change  of  weather  always 
comes  on  Friday. 

ALIE  [uluy],  adv.     In  a  recumbent  position  ;  lying  flat. 

The  grass  is  shockin  bad  to  cut,  tis  all  alie,  Zend  out  and 
zit  up  the  stitches,  half  o*m  be  alie  way  this  here  rough  wind. 
See  Go-lie, 

ALL  [aui],  sb.     The  completion  ;  the  last  of  anything. 

Plaise,  sir,  all  the  coal's  a  finished — /.  e,  the  last  of  it.  [Aay  shl 
dig  awl  mee  tae'udeez  tumaar*u,]  I  shall  dig  all  my  potatoes  to- 
morrow— /.  e.  I  shall  complete  the  digging.  This  would  be  perfectly 
intelligible,  even  if  the  speaker  had  been  digging  continuously 
for  weeks  previously.  So,  "  I  zeed  em  all  out,"  means  not  that  I 
saw  the  whole  number  depart,  but  the  last  of  them, 

ALL  [au'l],  adiK     Quite,  entirely. 

Her  gid'n  all  so  good's  he  brought.  Thy  taties  be  all  so  bad's 
the  tothers.  Her  and  he  be  all  o*  one  mind  about  it.  This  is 
one  of  those  expletive  and  yet  expressive  words  which  is  constantly 
used  to  complement  phrases,  but  which  can  only  be  defined  by 
many  examples :  \^Au'l  tue  smaa*rsh.  Awl  tde  un  au'npaa'wur. 
Awl  tiie  slaa'tur.  Awl  tue  u  sluuree.  Awl  tde  u  dring'ut.  Awl 
tue  u  ee*p.  Awl  tde  u  smuufr.  Awl  tu  noanirt,]  all  to  an  unpower 
— all  to  slatter — all  to  a  slurry — all  to  a  dringet — all  to  a  heep — ^all 
to  a  smutter — all  to  nort  (q.  z'.).     See  Four-alls. 

ALL- ABOUT  [aul  ubaewt].     Scattered,  in  disorder. 

[Dhai  bee  ugoo*  un  laf-  dhur  dhingz  au'l  ubaewt^  they  are  gone 
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and  (have)  left  their  things  (/.  e.  tools)  scattered  about.     [Dhaal-s 
au'l  ubaew't  ut,]  that's  the  whole  matter. 

ALl^ABROAD.     Unfastened,  scattered.     See  Abroad. 


ALL  ALONG  [aul  ulaung],  adv.  i.  Throughout,  from  the 
beginning,  without  interruption. 

[Aay  toa'uld  ee  zoa  awl  uiau'ng,']  I  told  you  so  Ihroughoiit.  [T-u 
biin  shau'keen  aar'us  wadh'ur  au  I  u/aH'ng,']  it  has  been  shocking 
hsivest  weather  without  change  rrom  the  commencement. 

3.  Lying  flat ;  n(  full  length. 

[Ee  aup  wai  ui  vuys  un  aaln  aw/ ulau-n^,']  he  up  with  his  fist 
and  hit  him  down  flat.  [Aay  ecch  mee  vbol  un  vaald  aui  ii/awng,} 
I  caught  my  foot  and  fell  at  full  length. 

Zo  got  behind,  a 

He  pulleJ  near  Iwtnty  o'  n 

And  twenty  droad  ahiig.  —  i'rUr  Pinilar,  Keyal  i'ii 

ALL  OF  A  UGH  [aul  uv  u  uuh-],  aJv.  One-sided,  bent, 
out  of  truth,  aslant  [Dhik-ee  paus  ur  airl uv  u  a«A,]  that  post  ia 
quite  one-sided.     Poor  old  fellow,  he  is  come  to  go  all  of  a  ug/i. 

ALL  ONK  [aul  waun],  adp.     Just  the  same. 
[Wur  aay  goo'us,  ur  wur  aay  doa'un,  t-aez  au'i  waun  tu  mee,] 
whether  I  go,  or  whether  I  do  not,  it  is  just  the  same  to  me. 

ALL  ON  END  [aul  un  ee-n].  On  the  quivn-e ;  on  the  trpioe 
of  exijcctation ;  with  ears  on  end.  The  writer  heard  in  reference 
an  exciting  local  trial:  [We  wU7  awl  un  een  lu  yuur  tie'd  u- 
kaa-rd  dhu  dai,]  we  were  eagerly  anxious  to  hoar  wlio  had  carried 
the  day —  i.  e.  won  the  trial. 

ALL  OUT  [au-I  aewl],  a.     Finished,  used  up. 

[Plai-z-r  dhu  suydur-z  aul  aat't,']  please,  sir,  tlic  cider  is  all 
finished — i.e.  the  cask  is  empty.  [Dhu  woets  bee  aui  ant'/,}  the 
oats  are  all  finished.    Compare  "out  of  print,"  "out  of  stock." 

ALL-OVERISH  [au  I  oa-vurcesh].  Out  of  sorts ;  rather  [worly, 
generally,  but  without  any  jiarticular  local  ailment. 

ALL  S.AME  [au"l  sae"um.]  Just  the  same,  of  no  consequence. 
[Tmi  au-t saeum  tu  mee,  aay  luul  ee.  wuur  yue  du  buy  un  ur  noa,] 
it  ii  of  DO  consequence  lo  me,  I  tell  you,  whether  you  buy  it  or  not. 

ALL  SAME  TIME  [aul  sae-um  tuym],  adv.  Nolwiihsianding, 
nevertheless,  yet. 

EAay«icd  aay  wild  n.uH/ia^-ww;  ttiym,  nee f  y tic- 1  prau-mus,  &c.,] 
I  said  J  would  noi  (do  it),  nevertheless,  if  you  will  promise,  &c. 
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ALL  TO.  Where  in  other  dialects  they  say  all  of  or  all  in^  we 
in  W.  S.  say  all  to,  [Aay  wuz  u  str^okt  awl  it^e  u  eep,]  I  was  struck 
all  of  a  heap.  So  All  to  a  muck,  All  to  a  sweat,  All  to  a  shake, 
All  to  a  miz-maze,  All  to  a  slatter.     See  All,  adv, 

ALL  TO  A  MUGGLE  fau'l  tiie  u  rauug-1].  In  a  muddle,  con- 
fusion. [Uur  ziimd  awl  tiie  u  muug^ly  poo'ur  soal,  aa'dr  ee  duyd,] 
she  seemed  all  to  a  rauggle,  poor  soul,  after  he  died. 

[Dhu  aewz  wuz  awl  tue  u  muug-l^  the  house  was  all  to  a  muggle. 

ALL  TO  BITS  [au'l  tue  beets].  |    Completely  smashed  in 

ALL  TO  PIECES  [au'l  tiie  pees'ez].  j      pieces ;  quite  done  up. 

ALL  TO  PIECES  [au'l  tue  pees'ez].  Infirm ;  said  of  a  man 
or  a  horse.  [Poo'ur  oa*l  blid,  ee-z  awl  tile  pees'ez  wai  dhu 
rtie*maafiks,]  poor  old  blood,  he  is  quite  done  up  with  the  rheu- 
matism. [Aew-z  dh-oa'lau's?  Oa!  awl  tt^e  pees'ez,']  how  is  the 
old  horse  ?  Oh !  quite  knocked  up.  [Dhu  ween  buust  oa'p  dhu 
ween'dur  un  toa*urd-n  awl  tj}e  pees'ez,"]  the  wind  burst  open  the 
window  and  tore  it  in  pieces. 

ALL-UNDER-ONE  [au-1  uun'dur  waun],  phr.  At  the  same 
time.  (Very  com.)  Tidn  worth  while  to  go  o*  purpose  vor  that 
there — hon  I  comes  up  about  the  plump,  can  do  it  all  under  one. 

For  all  [vur  au'l],  adv.     Notwithstanding,  in  spite  of. 
[  Vur  awl  yue  bee  su  kluvur,  y  tie  kaa*n  kau;m  ut,]  notwithstanding 
that  you  are  so  clever,  you  cannot  accomplish  it 

For  all  that  [vur  aul  dhaat].     Nevertheless. 

[Aa*y  du  yuur  waut  yiie  du  zai,  bud  vur  awl  dhaa't^  aay  ziim 
t-oa*n  dtie*,]  I  hear  what  you  say,  but  nevertheless,  I  seem  (am 
convinced)  it  will  not  do. 

For  good  and  all  [vur  gbod-n  au*l],  adv,  phr.  Finally,  for 
ever,  for  once  and  for  all. 

[Ees,  shoa'ur !  uur-v  u-laf-m  naew  t^ur  ghd-n  awl^  yes,  sure ! 
she  has  left  him  now  for  ever— said  of  a  woman  who  had  often 
previously  condoned  her  husband's  offences. 

ALLER  [aul'ur].   Alder  tree  (always) ;  alder  wood.   Gerard  says  : 

This  Shrub  is  called  Alnus  A^igra  .  .  .  and  by  others  Fran^ula  ...  in 
English,  blacke  Alltr  Xxt^.— Herbal ^  Ed.  1636,  p.  1469. 

Alnus  is  called  in  greke,  Clethra  ;  in  Englishe  an  alder  tree  or  an  alter  tree.^ 
T\trnery  Herbal ^  p.  10. 

ALLER,  BLACK  [blaak  aul-ur],  sb.  The  usual  name  for  Buck- 
thorn— Rhamnus  Frangula,  Buckthorn  is  never  used.  This  plant 
is  fivciucntly  confounded  with  the  dogwood — Comus  Sanguineti^i — 
both  of  which  are  very  common  in  our  hedges.  The  common 
aider  ii  alio  occasionally  called  the  Black  AUer. 
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ALLER-GROVE  [aul'ur  groav].  A  marshy  place  where  alders 
grow  ;  an  alder  thicket.  The  term  always  implies  marsh,  or  wet 
land ;  [u  rig'lur  aul'ur  groav]  would  mean  a  i)lace  too  boggy  to  ride 
through. 

ALLERN  [aulnirn],  adj\     Made  of  alder. 
[U  aul-urti  an'l,]  a  handle  made  of  alderwood. 

ALLERNBATCH  [aal'umbaach],  sb,  A  boil  or  carbuncle. 
Pinswili  is  the  commoner  term.     See  Ex.  ScolJ,  11.  24,  557. 

ALLEY  [aal'ee],  sb,  i.  A  long  narrow  place  prepared  for  playing 
skittles,  usually  with  a  long  sloping  trough  down  which  the  balls  run 
back  to  the  players.  [VVee'ul !  dhcc  goo  dacwn  ccn  d\\-aai'ce  un 
ziit  aup  dhu  peenz,]  Will !  go  down  in  the  alley  and  set  up  the 
pins.  This  order  means,  that  Will  is  to  set  up  the  skittles  as  the 
players  from  the  other  end  knock  them  down,  and  to  send  back  the 
balls  by  the  inclined  trough.  These  places  are  also  spoken  of  as  the 
[Buw'ieai  aal'ce]  or  \_Skit'l  aal'ee], 

2.  Passage  in  a  church.     Miss  F ,  farmer's  sister,  said  her 

seat  (in  church)  was  on  the  left  side  of  tlie  middle  aihy, — April 
1885.     W.  H.  M. 

Miss  F was  quite  right,  and  those  clever  people  who  talk  of 

the  passage  between  the  pews,  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  as  the 
aisle  are  quite  wrong.  The  latter  is  from  French  aiir^  a  wing  (some- 
times but  improperly  spelt  aisle  in  old  French,  see  Coli^r.\  and  can 
only  apply  to  a  part  of  the  building  lying  at  the  side  of  the  body  or 
nave.     The  alley  is  from  alee  or  allee. 

An  alleys  gallerie,  walke,  walking-place,  path  or  passage.     AUt^e. — Cotgr. 

So  long  about  the  aley's  is  he  goon 
Till  he  was  come  a^en  to  ]>ilkc  pcry. 

Chancer^  Merchant's  TaUy  1.  IOI98. 

Aley  yn  garJcyne.     Peribolus^  perambulatorium^  ei  penobolum, 

Promp,  Pan; 

Anaiy;  diambulatorium^  ambulatorium, — Cath,  Ang, 

Sawne  slab  let  He,  for  stable  and  stie, 

Sawe  dust,  spred  thick,  makes  alley  trick. — Tusser,  15/35. 

3.  A  boy's  marble  made  of  alabaster,  generally  valued  at  from 
five  to  ten  common  marbles,  according  to  its  quality.  Sometimes, 
though  not  often,  called  {aal'ee  tau,]  alley  taw. 

ALL-FOURS  [au'l  vaa'wurz],  j^.  i.  A  common  game  of  cards. 
[Steed  u  gwai'n  tu  chuurch,  dhac'ur  dhai  wauz  t-^///  vaa'wurz^ 
instead  of  going  to  church,  there  they  were  (playing)  at  all-fours. 

2.  adt\  fhr.    Equal  to,  a  match  for,  in  agreement  with. 
[Vur  aul  u  wuz  su  kliivur  luyk,  uur  wuz  air  I  vaa'7imrz  wai  un,] 
notwithstanding  that  he  was  so  clever  she  was  quite  his  match. 
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ALLICE  [aal'ees],  sb.    Aloes  (always). 

I  verly  bleive  our  Tommy  wid  a  zooked  'is  dhumb  gin  now, 
nif  I  'adn  a  keep  on  puttin  bitter  allia  pon  un ;  I  used  to  do  it 
every  momin  so  riglur's  the  dock.  [LauT !  dhur-z  u  guurt  bwuuy 
vTir  tu  z^k  liz  dhuum — wuy  doa*un  ee  puut  sm  biSfur  aa'Ues 
baewd-n  ?],  lor !  there  is  a  great  boy  to  suck  his  thumb — why  don't 
you  put  some  bitter  aloes  about  it  ?  This  is  the  usual  remedy  for 
biting  nails  and  sucking  thumbs. 

ALLITERATIONS.     See  Shilly  Shally. 

ALL  MY  TIME  [aul  me  tuym].  My  best  or  utmost  exertions. 
I  can  zee  very  well  til  take  me  €Ul  my  time  vor  to  get  over  thick 
job.     (Very  com.) 

ALLOW  [uluw,  luw,  ulaew'],  v,  t    i.  To  advise,  to  recommend. 
I  d'  allow  ee  vor  to  put  thick  there  field  in  to  rape,  arter  you've 
a-clain  un,  and  then  ze«l-n  out — i.  e,  I  advise  you. 

Calfe  lickt  take  away,  and  howse  it  ye  may. 

This  point  I  allow  for  semant  and  cow. — Tusser^  ZZly^ 

2.  V.  i.  To  consider,  to  be  of  opinion.     (Very  com.) 

1  do  *low  eens  there's  dree  score  o'  taties  in  thick  there  splat 
[Uw  muuch  d-ee-luw  dhik  dhaeiir  rik  u  haay  ?],  how  much  do  you 
consider  that  rick  of  hay  ?  =  i.  e.  how  much  it  contains.  [Aay  du 
Itm/  t'l  raayn  uvoar  nait],  I  think  it  will  rain  before  night 

3.  To  allot,  to  deem  sufficient 

[Aay  d'ulaeu'  un  baewd  u  twuul  muunth,]  I  allot  him  about 
twelve  months.  This  was  said  of  a  man  who  was  living  very  fast, 
and  meant  that  the  speaker  only  allotted  him  a  year  of  his  present 
course  before  he  must  come  to  grief. 

ALLOWED  [ulaewd].     Licensed. 

[Dhik'ee  aewz  waud-n  ntirur  ulaeu^d^']  that  bouse  was  never 
licensed. 

ALL  VORE  [aul  voar],  sb.  The  wide  open  or  hollow  furrow 
left  between  each  patch  of  ground,  ploughed  by  the  same  team,  at 
the  spot  where  the  work  was  begun  and  finished.  In  some  lands 
these  awl  voarz  are  made  to  come  at  regular  intervals,  and  hence 
the  field  assumes  the  ridge  and  furrow  appearance.     Su  Vore. 

ALONG  [ulau'ng,  lauTig],  adv.  i.  On,  in  the  direction  of,  away. 
[Kau'm  ulau'fjg  /],  come  with  me.  [Beenil !  wiit  goo  ulawng^ 
su  vur-z  dhu  Dhree  Kuups  ?],  Bill !  wilt  go  on  with  me  as  far  as 
the  Three  Cups  ?  (public-house).  [Aay  zeed  ur  beenaew,  gwain 
oa'm  ulawng^']  I  saw  her  just  now,  going  in  the  direction  of 
home.  [Goo  lawng!  aay  tuul  ee,]  go  away!  Be  off!  I  tell 
you. 

2.  Constantly  used  as  a  suffix  to  adverbs.     Its  force  is  some- 
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thing  the  same  as  warSs — as  liome-along,  in-along.  up-along, 
down-along,  tyuiii-Aj«<%}  here-along.  ihere-along,  [yaen-(//j7w*^f,] 
along  yonder,  oiit-along,  back  along- — 1. 1.  homewards.  A  man  said 
^-I  be  gwain  ^o  vur-s  Holy  Well  Lake,  and  I  can'l  stap  now,  but 
I'll  call  in  Pa<k-alottg^\i.\y  i,  1886— meaning,  on  my  w.iy  back. 


4.  Used  redundantly.  I  leed'n  gnain  down  Wong;  'long  way 
Bob  Milton,  just  avote  you  com'd  up. 

ALONGST  [ulangs,  ulaungs(t)],  ajji.  Lenglliwise,  in  llie  direc- 
tion of  the  longest  dimension.  Used  very  commonly  in  contrast 
to  atMmrt  or  across. 

Vou  'ont  make  no  hand  o'  thick  there  field  o'  ground,  nif  he  idn 
a  guttered  both  ways,  [ukraas-n  nlanss,'\  across  and  alongst. 

ALOUD  [ulaewd],  adv.  As  in  polite  society  we  hear  of  "loud 
colour^"  so  in  our  lower  walk  we  talk  of  "loud  slinks." 

[Dhik  tab'ut  fraash  I  ce  stingks  ulaeu'd,']  that  rabbit  fresh  I  he 
fitmks  aloud. 

ALTER  [au-ltur],  v.  To  improve  in  condition,  to  gain  in  flesh  ; 
spoken  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock.  [Dhai  stecurz-I  au-ltur,  muyn, 
cen  yoa-ur  keep,]  those  steers  will  alter,  mind,  in  your  keep.  Sfe 
Keep.  [Dhai  au^gz  bee  au-llurd  shoa'ur  nuiiT,]  (hose  hogs  {see 
Hog)  arc  altered  sure  enough  \—i.  e.  improved  in  condition. 

ALTERING  [aultureen],  adj.  Likely  to  improve,  &c.  Auc- 
tioneers constantly  wind  up  their  adverlisemenls  of  catile  sales 
in  the  local  press,  with — The  whole  of  the  stock  is  of  llie  most 
altering  descrijjtion. 

ALTER  THE  HAND  [au-liur  dhu  xr\,  phr.  To  change  the 
course ;  usually  for  the  better  implied.  (For  the  worse,  see  Bad- 
way,  1.) 

ALTOGETHER  SO  [au-Ilugaedh'ur  zoa],  adv.  Just  to  the 
same  degree. 

Bill's  all  thumbs,  and  Jack's  ailogether  s,o  vilty  handed. 

AMAUS  [uraau's],  adv.  Almost.  The  /  is  never  sounded ;  nor 
is  the  above  so  com.  as  [maus,  moo'ecs,]  most  (^.  v.). 

[Dbik-s  tini/tus  u-dlied  wai,  ce  oan  paay  vur  main-een,]  that  (thing) 
is  almost  done  with  ((".  e.  worn  out) ;  Ae  will  not  pay  for  mending 
[Aay-v  u-ae-ud  jllsh  bau'dhur,  aay  bee  maus  mae-u/,}  1  have  had 
such  a  bother,  I  am  almost  driven  wild.  [Uur  kyaa'ld-n  bud 
dvurecdhing  tiniaus,]  she  called  him  but  evcrylhing  almost — i.e. 
almost  all  the  names  she  coidd  think  of  This  is  one  of  the  very 
commonest  descriptions  of  violent  abuse. 
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AMBY  [um-baay,  ra-baa-y],  adv.  Contr.  of  by-and-by ;  in  a 
little  while;  later  in  the  day.  Very  often  used  before  night. 
When  be  gwain?  Oh  amby^  can't  go  avore.  [Aa-1  kaul  een. 
um-baay  nait,]  I  will  call  in  this  evening  or  to-night. 

AMEN.     A  very  common  saying  is  : 

[Aa'main^  paa'sn  Pain, 
Moo'ur  roagz-n  aun'ees  main,] 

Amen !  Parson  Penn, 

More  rogues  than  honest  men. 

AMINDED  [umuyndud],/ar^.  adj.  Disposed,  inclined,  minded* 
(Very  com.) 

I  be  gwain  to  vote  eens  I  be  amindedy  and  I  baint  gwain  vor 
t*ax  nobody ;  zo  tidn  no  good  vor  they  to  come  palaverin  o*  me. 

AMPER  [aam'pur],  sb,     A  red  pimple,  a  blotch  on  the  face. 

AMPERY  [aam 'puree],  adj.     Blotchy  skinned. 
[Aam 'puree  fae'usud,]  blotchy  faced.     This  is  a  very  common 
description  of  persons,  but  it  would  not  be  spoken  of  animals. 

AN  [an,  un,  'n],  conj.  Than.  The  th  is  never  heard  in  the 
dialect  as  in  lit.  Engl. — even  when  emphatic. 

[Doa'noa  nu  moo'ur-«  dhu  daid,]  (I)  do  not  know  any  more 
than  the  dead.  [Noa  uudh'ur  waiz-;;  u  naat'urul,]  no  other  than  a 
natural  (fool). 

It  is  strange  this  th  should  have  so  completely  disappeared ;  no 
combination  of  consonants  has  the  slightest  effect  in  recalling  it. 
[Aayd  z^ondur  Taum*ee  ad-n  un  Jiim-ee,]  I  would  rather  Tommy 
had  it  than  Jimmy.  [Yde-d  bad'r  git  laung  aum  un  buyd  abaewt 
yuur,]  you  had  better  get  along  home,  than  stay  about  here. 

Can  it  be  that  this  is  not  from  the  A.S.  thanne^  but  from  Old 
Norse  an^  Sw.  ««,  which  Atkinson  gives  (p.  xxvi)  for  than  ? 

AN- ALL  [un  au'l],  adv.  Likewise,  also :  used  chiefly  redund- 
antly at  the  end  of  a  clause.    (Very  com.) 

I  'sure  you,  sir,  I've  a  beat-n  and  a-told  to  un,  and  a-tookt  away 
'is  supper  an  ally  and  zo  have  his  father  too,  but  tidn  no  good,  we 
can't  do  nort  way  un.  Answer  of  a  woman  to  chairman  of  School 
Board,  why  she  did  not  make  her  boy  go  to  school 

ANATOMY.     See  Nottamy. 

ANCIENT  [an'shunt],  sb.  The  ensign  or  national  colours; 
Union  Jack  of  a  British  vessel.  In  the  Bristol  Channel  this  is  the 
usual  term  among  the  fisher  folk. 

How  can  anybody  tell  what  her  is,  nif  her  ont  show  her  ancient  / 

AND  [an],  conj.  If.  (Very  com.)  Some  people  always  say,  [An 
y(ie  plaiz,]  for  If  you  please.  This  form  remains  in  the  much 
commoner  nif^  which  is  the  contracted  form  of  and  if. 
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bait  for  eels.  An  old  bird-fancier  of  my  acquaintance  always 
speaks  of  feeding  larks  and  thrushes,  "  You  be  bound  vor  to  gie 
em  a  angle  now  and  then."  A  dung-heap's  the  place  to  find 
angles, 

Cf.  angle-twitch  of  other  districts — not  known  here. 

ANGLE  [ang-1],  v,  /.  To  intrigue ;  to  "beat  about  the  bush;" 
to  loiter  about  or  frequent  a  place  for  some  purpose. 

[Wau*d-ur  kau*m  ang-leen  baewt  yuur  vaur  ?]  what  does  he  come 
loitering  about  here  for  ?  [Aay  au'vees  kunsiid'urd  eens  ee  wuz 
ang;leen  aa'dr  Mils  Jee'un,]  I  always  thought  he  was  angling  after 
Miss  Jane.  [Aay  kaa-n  ubae'ur-n,  iSz  au-vees  pun  dhu  ang'l^  I 
cannot  endure  him,  he  is  always  upon  the  angle — /.  e,  intriguing. 

ANGLE-BOW  [angl  boa],  sb,  A  running  noose,  a  slip-knot, 
especially  a  wire  on  a  long  stick  for  catching  fish  ;  also  a  springle 
for  catching  birds.     The  poacher's  wire  is  alwa)rs  a  angle-bow. 

ANGLE-BOWING  [ang'l  boa-een],  sb.  Tech.  A  method  of 
fencing.     See  Ex,  Scold,  pp.  46,  118. 

ANGRY  [ang-gree],  adj.  Inflamed ;  applied  to  wounds  or  sores 
(the  usual  term).  He  was  getting  on  very  well  till  s'momin,  but 
now  the  leg  looks  angry. 

AN  IF  [un  eef*  neefj.  The  regular  form  of  if.  This  seems 
very  like  a  reduplication,  because  an  {q,  v.)  alone  is  often  used  for 
if;  but  in  rapid  common  speech  it  is  nearly  always  contracted 
into  nif  [neef]. 

[^Neef  aay  wuz  yiie,  aay-d  zee  un  daam  fuus],  if  I  were  you  I 

would  see  him  d d  first.     Hundreds  of  examples  of  the  use 

of  this  word  are  to  be  found  throughout  these  x)ages. 

A  NIGH  [unuy,  unaa-y],  pnp.  Used  with  verbs  implying 
motion  only.  Near ;  same  as  aneast  {q,  v,).  In  both  these  words 
the  prefix  seems  to  imply  motion.  The  sound  of  nigh  and  neigh 
in  neighbour  is  usually  identical  in  the  dialect. 

[Dhur  aewz  liz  nuy  dhu  roa'ud,  biid  aay  niivur  diidn  goo  unuy 
um,]  their  house  is  near  the  road,  but  I  never  went  near  them. 

ANIGHT  [unuyt],  adv.     To-night,  at  night 

You  can't  never  do  it  by  day,  but  you  can  zometimes  anight. 

To  consaile  sche  him  clepud  * ,  and  ])e  cas  him  told, 
So^liche  al  |>e  sweuen  '  ]>at  hire  aniyi  mette. 

IVilL  ofPalerme,  \,  2919. 

Take  jjere  the  hert  of  him,  for  whos  song  ]k)u  ros  vp  so  any^  fro  me. 

Gesia  kaman,  p.  61. 

ANOINTED.     See  Nointed. 

ANPASSY  [an-paa-see].     The  name  of  the  sign  "  &."    This  is 
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the  last  letter  of  our  alphabet,  which  always  ends  with  aeks^ 
wuy^  %ady  an'paasee.  Ste  p.  75,  IV,  S.  Dialect ;  also  Ampersand 
and  Ampassy  in  New  Eng,  Dictionary, 

ANSWER  [aan'sur],  v,  1.     To  endure,  to  last. 

That  there  poplar  *ont  never  ansiver  out  o'  doors,  t*ll  be  a  ratted 
in  no  time.  The  word  is  in  constant  use  by  country  folk,  in 
nearly  as  many  senses  as  given  by  Dr.  Murray.  The  above  is  as 
common  as  any. 

ANSWERABLE  [aan'surubl],  adj.     Durable,  lasting. 

A  man  said  to  me  of  a  draining  tool  (January  1879):  [Dhik'ee 
soa'urt  bee  dee'urur,  but  dhai  bee  moo'ur  aan'surublur^  that  sort 
are  dearer,  but  they  are  more  answerable — /*.  e,  cheaper  in  the  end. 
A  thatcher  living  and  bred  at  Burlescombc  said  to  me  twice, 
Twas  good  ansTverable  seed. — March  25,  1884. 

ANT  [aan,  aant],  v.     Have  not,  has  not  (always). 
See  W,  S,  Grant,  p.  58,  et  seq. 

ANTHONY'S  FIRE.     See  Tantony's  Fire. 

ANTLER  [ant'lur],  sb.  Hunting.  A  branch  or  point  growing 
out  of  the  beam  of  a  stag's  horn.  Bow  (^.  7;.),  bay,  and  tray  are 
each  of  them  an  antler.  We  talk  of  a  fine  head,  or  fine  pair  of 
horns ;  but  never  of  fine  antlers. 

A  warrantable  stag  has  bow,  bay,  and  tray  antlers^  and  two  on  top  of  each 
horn.  A  male  calf  h<as  no  horn,  a  brocket  only  knobbkrs,  and  small  brow 
antlers, — Records  of  North  Devon  Sta^hounds,  1 8 12- 18,  p.  9. 

I  remember  seeing  a  deer,  when  set  up  by  hounds,  thrust  his  hxo^-antler 
through  the  hand  of  a  man  who  attempted  to  secure  him, — Colly ns^  Chase  of  the 
WUd  Red  Deer,  p.  67. 

ANY-BODY[iin*eebau*dee], /////. //v«.  One.  See  W.Somerset 
Grammar^  pp.  38,  39. 

IC/n-ee  bawdee  k^od-n  voo'urd-u  diie  ut,  neef  dhai  diid-n  due  ut 
nai'tuymz,  kfeod  ur?],  one  could  not  afford  to  do  it,  if  one  did  not 
do  it  night  times  {g,  v,)^  could  they  ?  The  construction  is  nearly 
always  plural. 

APERN  [uup'um],  sb,     i.  Apron ;  always  so  pronounced. 

A  buttrice  and  pincers,  a  hammer  and  naile, 

An  apeme  and  sitzers  for  head  and  for  tailc. — Tusser,  17/4. 

2.  The  skin  between  the  breast-bone  and  the  tail  of  a  duck  or 
goose  when  sent  to  table,  is  called  the  apern.  This  apron  is  cut 
by  carvers  to  get  at  the  seasoning, 

APPLE-DRANE  [aa*pl  drae'un],  sb,  A  wasp.  Common,  but 
not  so  much  used  as  wapsy. 
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*  APPLE-PUMMY  [aa-pl  puum-ee],  sb,  (Always.)  The  residuum 
of  ground  apples  after  all  the  cider  has  been  extracted.  While  full 
of  juice  and  in  process  of  cider  making,  the  ground  apples  are 
simply  pummy  (pomme). 

IVe  a-drawd  a  load  o'  apple-pummy  up  in  the  copse,  I  reckon 
they  (the  pheasants)  '11  zoon  vind  it  out.     See  Cider-Muck. 

APPLE-SHRUB  [aa-pl-shruub],  sb.  The  Weigelia  Rosea,  no 
doubt  so  called  from  the  likeness  of  its  flowers  to  apple-blossom. 
The  plant  has  soon  become  naturalized,  for  Dr.  Prior  says  it  was 
only  introduced  from  China  in  1855.  It  is  now  one  of  our 
commonest  flowering  shrubs. 

APROPOS  [aa-breepoa'z,  haa'breepoa-z],  v,  defective.  Re- 
sembles, matches. 

[Dhik-ee  dhae'ur  aa'breepoa*z  muyn  nuzaak'lee,]  that  one 
resembles,  or  matches,  mine  exactly.  I  heard  this  spoken  of  a 
canary.     By  no  means  uncommon. 

APSE  [aaps],  sb.    Abscess,  tumcur. 

Her  've  a  got  a  apse  'pon  her  neck.  This  no  doubt  is  an 
ignorant  way  of  pronouncing  abscess,  which  sounds  so  very  like 
aapsez,  and  we  all  know  that  to  be  plural  of  apse.  Inasmuch  then 
as  only  one  thing  is  referred  to,  we  country-folks  naturally  drop 
the  plural  inflection. 

APSE  TREE  [aaps  tree].    Aspen  tree.    {Popuius  tremuia.) 
The  wind  've  a  blowed  down  a  girt  limb  o*  thick  apse  tree, — 
Oct.  i88t.     Here  is  a  good  example  of  corruption  by  the  literary 
dialect,  while  the  much-abused  Hodge  has  retained  the  true  form. 

Ang.  Sax.  Aipse,  adj.     Tremulous.     Apse,  m.    An  aspen  tree,  a  species  of 
poplar.  — Bosworth. 

APURT  [upuur't],  adv.  In  a  sulky,  disagreeable  manner ;  frown- 
ingly.     Her  tookt  her  zel  ofi"  proper  apurt,  and  no  mistake. 

ARBALE  [aa'rbae'ul].  Popuius  alba.  The  only  name.  This 
tree,  by  no  means  rare  in  parks,  &c.,  is  often  called  by  more  educated 
people  Abelia  poplar.  The  wood  is  well  known,  and  always  called 
arbale  by  the  country  joiners. 

ARBOR  [aa'rbur],  n.  The  shaft,  spindle,  or  axle  of  a  wheel  or 
pulley.  The  word  is  not  applied  to  a  "pin"  on  which  a  pulley 
or  wheel  runs  loosely,  but  an  arbor  is  always  fixed  to  it,  so  as  to 
revolve  with  the  wheel,  find  is  of  one  solid  piece.     See  Gudgeon. 

ARBOURAGE.     See  Harbourage. 

ARB-RABBITS  [aarb  rab'uts],  sb.     Wild  geranium. 

\Ve  calls  em  sparrow  birds,  but  the  proper  name's  arb  rabbits,-^ 
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May  36,  18S4. — S.  R.  This  of  course  is  arb-rabtrt  —  Htrh  Robert 
{Gtraniam  Robertianum). 

ARBS  [aarbz],  j-i.  The  general  term  for  all  kinds  of  "simples" 
or  medicinal  herbs. 

Hcr's  ter'ljte  bad  in  her  inside ;  her  can't  mate  no  use  o' 
nolhio';    I've  a-bwoiled  down  some  arbs  aT\A  a-gid  her,  and  I've 

a-bin  to  Dr.  vor  her,  but  her  idn  no  better,  and  her  can't  sar 

(earn)  nort,  and  however  we  be  gwain  vor  to  maaintain  her,  I  can't 
think  nor  stid. 


ARCHANGEL  [aarkan-jee-ul].  sb.  The  yellow  nettle,  often 
I  called  teeasfi  snout.  Gerard  {ihrbal,  p.  701)  calls  the  "yellow 
I  archangel,"  lamiiim  luletim. 

Our  English  aiihangils  and  11  few  ollitts  .ire  yelloui. 

Ci-i-HhUl  Mas.,l!m.  1881. 

ARCH  [aacch],  v.  t.     To  make  or  cause  to  be  convex. 
Thick  there  road  must  be  n-archtd  a  good  bit  more  eet,  vore  the 
water'll  urn  off  vitty  like.     Hence — 

ARCHING  [aarcheen],  adj.     Convex, 

He  idn  archin  enough  by  ever  so  much. 

ARG  [aarg],  v.  i.  To  argue,  to  contend  in  words.  Not  so 
I  common  as  dotvnarg  {q.  v.). 

He  wanted  vor  I'arg  how  I'adn  agot  no  right  vor  to  go  there, 
but  I  wadn  gwain  vor  to  be  a  downarg  by  he. 

ARGIFV  [aaTgifuy],  v.  i.    To  argue,  to  dispute. 

[Tuurubl  fuul-ur  t-aa-rgifiiy,  ee  oa^n  niivur  gee  ee'n,]  terrible 
fellow  for  arguing,  he  will  never  give  in.  More  fret juenta live  than 
arg. 

ARM  [aarm],  n.  t.  To  conduct  another  by  walking  arm-in-arm, 
"Zo  your  Jim's  gwain  to  have  th"  old  Ropy's  maid  arter  all."  "  No, 
he  idn."  "Oh,  idn  er?  well,  I  zeed-n  a-armin  o'  her  about,  once, 
my  own  zul,  last  Zunday  night  as  ever  was." 

ARM  [aa'rm],  sb.  t.  Axle.  The  iron  upon  which  the  wheel 
of  any  carriage  actually  turns. 

[Dhu  weel  km  oa'f,  un  dh-aarm  oa  un  vniz  u-broa-kl  rait  oaf,] 
the  wheel  came  off,  and  its  axle  was  broken  right  off.     See  Axle 

CASK. 

a.  The  spoke  or  radius  of  any  large  wheel,  such  as  a  water-wlieel, 
or  the  fly-whetl  of  a  steam-engine.  Also  the  beam  of  a  windmill 
to  which  the  sail  is  hxed.     The  entire  motive  power  of  a  uindmill 
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— /.  e,  each  of  its  four  great  beams,  with  all  the  apparatus  fixed  to  it — 
is  called  the  arm, 

ARM-WRIST  [aarm-riis],  sb.  Wrist.  He  tookt  hold  o'  my 
arm-wrist.  Wrist  is  scarcely  ever  heard  alone ;  it  seems  only  to 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  arm  or  hand^  and  is  spoken  of 
always  in  combination  with  one  or  the  other — hand-wrist  {q,  v,) 
being  the  most  common. 

The  leaves  and  roots  ....  tied  to  the  wrestes  of  the  armeSf  take  away  fits. 

Gerard^  Herbaly  p.  428. 

ARRANT  [aa'runt],  sh.  Errand.  In  the  plural  it  is  often 
applied  to  the  articles  bought  at  market.  I  heard  a  woman  com- 
plain of  some  boys : 

[Tu  au'lur  aa*dr  iSn*ee  bau'dee  ee'ns  dhai  bee  gwai'n  au'm  wai 
dhur  aa'runs,  taez  sheeiimffeol !]  to  hollow  after  {i,e,  to  mock)  one, 
as  one  is  going  home,  with  one's  marketing,  'tis  shameful ! 

ARREST  [aar'us],  sb.     Harvest  (always). 
[Aay   shaan   ae'u  noa'un  vur  paenirt  wai  voar  aadr  aarus^']  I 
shall  not  have  any  to  part  with  until  after  harvest. 

How  dedst  thee  stertlee  upon  the  zess  last  harestvtty  the  young  Dick  Vrogwill. 

Ex.  Scold,  1.  32. 

ARRISH  [uur'eesh],  sb.  A  stubble  of  any  kind  after  the  crop  is 
gone.     I'arley-rt'rm//,  wheat-^zrr/V^,  clover-a/rij^ 

Purty  arternoon  farmer,  sure  'nough — why,  he  *ant  a  ploughed 
his  arrisJus  not  eet.  The  term  is  understood  as  applying  to  the 
field  or  enclosure  having  the  stubble  in  it — not  to  the  stubble  itself. 
Auctioneers  and  other  genteel  people  usually  write  this  eddish, 

ARRISH-MOW  [aar-eesh,  uur-eesh  muw],  sb.  A  small  rick  of 
corn  set  up  on  the  field  where  the  crop  grew.  In  a  showery  harvest 
the  plan  is  often  adopted  of  making  a  number  of  small  stacks  on 
the  spot,  so  that  the  imperfectly  dried  corn  may  not  be  in  sufficient 
bulk  to  cause  heating,  while  at  the  same  time  the  air  may  circulate 
and  improve  the  condition  of  the  grain.     Called  also  wind-maw. 

ARRISH-RAKE  [uur'eesh  rae'uk],  sb.  A  large  rake  used  for 
gathering  up  the  loose  stalks  of  com  after  the  sheaves  are  carried 
off. 

ARS.     See  Ass. 

ARSY-VARSY  [aa'rsee-vaa'rsee],  adj.  Upside  down,  bottom 
upwards.  Hon  I  com'd  along,  there  was  th'  old  cart  a-tumed 
arsy-varsy  right  into  the  ditch,  an'  the  poor  old  mare  right  'pon  her 
back  way  her  legs  up'n  in — /.  e.  up  on  end. 

Turfe,  Passion  of  me,  was  ever  a  roan  thus  crossed?  all  things  run  arsU 
varsie^  upside  down. — Ben  Jonsou^  Tale  of  a  Tub^  III.  i. 
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Stand  to  %  quolh  she,  or  yield  to  metcy, 
II  is  not  fighung  arsi^tirn't 
ShiU  save  ihy  lum. 

t/udiirai,  I.  cam.  ill.  I.  817, 

ARTER-MATH  [air  lut-maath,  aadr-maath],  sl>.  See  After 
Grass. 

ARTICLE  \emp/i.  haarlikiil],  sk  Terra  of  coniempt  for  an 
inferior  or  worthless  person  or  thing— more  commonly  the  laller. 
Of  a  bad  tool  a  man  would  say  ;  [Dliiish  yuiirj  u  pui'lee  haaflikul 
shoaur  nuufj  this  is  a  pretty  article  sure  eootigh. 

ARTIFICIAL  [haartireeshl],  sk  Chemical  or  prepared  manures 
of  all  kinds.  Tidn  a  bit  same's  use  to,  way  farmerin,  they  be  come 
L  now  vor  lo  use  such  a  sight  o'  this  here  harlifidal.  Darn'd  if  I 
I  don't  think  the  ground's  a-pwoisoned  way  ut.  \Vc  never  didn  hear 
I  nort  about  no  cattle  [i>laayg]  plague  nor  neet  no  "  voot-an-mouth  " 
I  avote  ihey  brought  over  such  a  lot  o'  this  here  harfifidal,  [Goa'anur] 
)  Uuano  or  hot  ee  caal  ut. 

AS  \z-,  s-].  eoHj.    Constantly  employed  in  connection  with  though. 
'  [S-AU-Q  =  as  though  (not  as  if.)      See  Off.     Also  frequently  after 
same  in  the  construction  of  similes,  beginning  with  same  as. 

He  dont  look  s'eff  he  bin  a-cleaned  out's  years. — Nov.  g,  1883. 
Same's  the  crow  zaid  by  the  heap  o'  loads,  All  of  a  sort.  Same's 
the  fuller  zaitL 

le  promised  to  do  un  as  to-morrow. 
is  but  a  contraction  for  "  as  may  be  " 
I  narration.     More-n  a  month  agone 
as  a  Friday.     Calling  to  see  two  very 
iving  with  them,  who  has  been  bed- 
ridden for  many  years,  the  wife  said  to  me ;    You  iree,  sir,  tis  like 
as  this  here, — her  idn  able  vor  to  do  nothin  vor  herzel,  and  her 
'int  a-got  a  varden  comin  in  like,  no  more-n  what  the  parish  'lowth 
ler,  and  any  little  thing  like  do  come  very  septable  like,  I  sure  'ee, 
-ir.— July  r,  iS56. 
As  is  never  used  twice,  in  the  way  it  has  become  usual  in 
j  Ihe  literary  dialect— «.f-  as  much  as,  as  ji'iiie  as,  &c,  we  always  say 
I  w  miuA  as,  so  wide  as,  &c.     Even  in  the  sentence,  "As  he  fell,  so 
I  he  lied,"  we  should  say,  [Eens  u  vaald,  zoa  u  luyd].     "Quite  as 
I  well,"  "as  well"  (==also),  "as  ycl,"  would  be  [Jiis  sh  wuui—sii 
\  iDuul—zoa  vaar  voo-tilfi,]  so  far  forth  (/.  e.  as  yet). 

ASHEN   [aaTshn],  adj.      Made  of  ash.      [Su  gfeod  \\  aars'n 
I  Uie'ubt  I  tiv'ur  y£ie  zced,]  as  good  an  ash  table  as  you  ever  saw. 

So  wodly,  that  lik  was  he  to  byholdc 
The  buxire,  or  (be  alscktn  dee<l  and  cokle. 

Chaiirn;  Kuiglitct  Talr,  1.  IJD3. 


s  often  redundant. 
>,  however,  this  u 
— it  is  thus  very  c 
her  zaid  her'd  surt 


Sometin 
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ASHEN-FAGGOT  [aaTshn  faaknit],  sd.  The  large  faggot  which 
is  always  made  of  ash  to  burn  at  the  merry-making  on  Christmas 
Eve — both  Old  and  New.  We  know  nothing  of  a  yule-log  in  the 
West.  It  is  from  the  carouse  over  the  ashen-fa^goi  that  farmers 
with  their  men  and  guests  go  out  to  wassail  (q,  v,)  the  apple  trees 
on  Old  Christmas  Eve  (Jan.  5).  Why  ash  is  de  rigueur  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  out,  but  the  custom  of  burning  that  wood 
is  probably  as  old  as  Saxon  times.  The  faggot  is  always  specially 
made  with  a  number  of  the  ordinary  halse  binds^  or  hazel  withes, 
and  in  many  cases,  if  large,  it  is  bound  with  chains  as  well,  to 
prevent  its  falling  to  pieces  when  the  binds  are  burnt  through.  It 
is  usual  to  call  for  fresh  drink  at  the  bursting  of  each  of  the  withes. 

ASHWEED.     See  White  ash. 

ASKER  [aaskur,  vulgarly  aak'sur],  sb.  A  refined  term  for  a 
beggar.  A  respectable  servant-girl  in  reply  to  her  mistress,  who 
had  inquired  what  the  girl's  young  man  did  for  his  living,  said  : 
Please-m  he's  Zrasker,  and  tis  a  very  good  trade  indeed-m. 

ASLEN  [uslaen*,  usliin*],  adv.  Aslant,  athwart ',  usually  slanting 
across  in  a  horizontal  or  diagonal  direction. 

[Au'kurd  vee'ul  vur  tu  pluwee  een,  aay  shud  wuurk-n  rai*t 
ifslun'j']  awkward  field  to  plough  in  ;  I  should  work  it  right  across 
diagonally.  This  word  would  not  often  be  used  to  express  a  slant 
from  the  perpendicular,  though  occasionally  it  is  heard  in  this 
sense.  Thick  post  is  all  aslen — /.  e.  not  upright.  This  expression 
might  also  mean  not  fixed  square. 

ASS  [aa-s],  sb.  The  seat,  the  buttocks,  the  back  part  of  the 
person  ;  hence  the  hinder-part  of  anything. 

[Puufn  uup  pun  dh-aas  u  dhu  wageen,]  put  it  up  on  the  back 
part  of  the  wagon.  The  ass  of  the  sull.  The  ass  of  the  water- 
wheel..  The  ass  of  the  barn's  door.  Occasionally  the  anus  is  so 
called,  but  in  such  cases  either  the  context  or  some  qualifying 
word  points  the  meaning. 

This  word  is  usually  written  arse  (A.S.  sers),  but  no  sound  of  r  is 
ever  heard  except  in  arsy-varsy^  which  is  a  mere  alliteration.  There 
are  many  combinations,  especially  used  as  expletive  terms  of  abuse. 
These  again  are  turned  into  adjectives  by  the  addition  of  ed  [ud] : 
nackle-ass,  nackie-assed ;  dugged  ass,  dugged  assed ;  heavy  ass,  heavy- 
assed. 

Ars^  or  arce  (aars  II.)  amis,  nilus,  podex. — Promp,  Parv. 

3iit  am  icli  clialenged  in  chapitele  hous  '  as  ich  a  childe  were, 
And  baleysed  on  t>e  bar  €rs  '  and  no  breche  bytwyne. 

Pitrs  Pl<nvman,  vii.  I.  156. 

Here  is  W'^illiam  Geffery,  evidently  a  lunatic, 


I 
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FwfiTpped  St  a  carl's  arsse  from  the  Marihallse  in  Sutlievrirke  Id  Betbckro 
I  wilt)  out  BJshoppys  gatte  of  tendon,  for  that  he  betevyd  one  John  More  In 
I  be  Chrisl,  the  Savyour  of  the  worlde.— "llitee  fifleenlh  century  Chronicles,  by 
I  John  Stowe,  ihe  Antiquary.  Ediled  byjaraes  Gardner,  Camden  Society,  i&8q." 
—From  Alheaitum,  Ap,  16,  1881,  p.  519^ 

If  shcepe  or  thy  lombe  foil  a  wrigling  with  taile, 

Go  by  and  by  search  it,  whiles  heipe  may  pteuaile  ! 

That  liarlierliE  handled  I  daie  thee  a^ure. 

Cast  dust  in  liis  ant,  ihou  liast  fioisht  thy  cure.— Twrtr,  51/4. 

ASS  OVER  HEAD  [aas  oavur  ai-d],  phr.     Head  over  heels, 
I  topsy-torvy.      This   is    the  usual   expressioti    used    to   describe  a 
heatUong  fal!.     A  timid  old  workman  s.iid  of  a  rickety  scaffold ; 
I  baini  gwain  up  pon  thick  there  lill-trap  vot  to  tread  pon 
I  nothin,  and  vail  down  ass  over  head. 

"What's  the  matter  William?"  "  Brokt  my  arm,  sir.  Up  loadin 
hay,  and  the  darned  old  mare,  that  ever  I  shotild  »y  so,  muv'd 
on,  and  down  I  vails  asi  over  head" 

ASS-SMART  [aa'smaft],j5.     Water-pepper — Polygonum  Hydiv- 

I         lliB  hetlie  which  the  herbarles  name  Farsieariuin,  englishe  men  cal  Arssmn-le. 
I  Turner,  p.  31- 

ASTRADDLE  [astrad-1,  or  uslrad'l],  a.     Astride. 

[Neef  aay  diid-n  zee  ur  ruydeen  dh-oal  aiis  aup  usirad'l,  5ae"um-i 
It  guun  bwuuy,]  if  I  did  not  see  her  riding  the  old  horse  up  astride, 
like  a  great  boy. 

AT  [aat].  [Vuur-z  nat  ut,]  here's  at  it :  a  very  common  expres- 
sion on  beginning  or  resuming  work.  [Aa-i  bee  aa'l  ul,  fuus  dhing 
ntaa'ru  maiftneen],  I  will  be  at  it,  first  thing  to-morrow  morning. 

ATE  [ail],  V.     Eat  (always) ;  /.  /.  [ait,]  /.  p.  [u-ail]. 

[Taum-ee,  doa-unt  yiie  ait  dhai  buureez!],  Tommy,  don't  you 
eat  those  berries  !  There  now  !  he  have  \_u-aif]  em  arter  all ! 
They  was  all  a  ate  an  a  brokt,  eens  they  wadn  a  wo'lh  norL — 
Jan.  z8,  1882. 

ATH  [aeth],  sb.     Earth,  soil,  the  earlh. 

[Droa  u  lec'dl  aeth-  oa'vur-t,]  throw  a  lillle  soil  upon  it.     [Noa 
,  Boa'l  pun  ael/f  kfeod-n  dfie  ui],  no  soul  upon  earth  could  do  it. 

ATHIN  [udhee-n], /re/*.    Within.     I  ieed  where  the  shots  went 
'   to  ;  they  wadn  alhin  dree  voot  o'  the  hare.     Not  used  as  an  adverb. 

ATHOUT  [udhaewt],  eonj.     Without,  unless.     Not  used  as  an 
I   adverb,     1  on't  come,  alhoiit  jou'l!  come  too. 

ATHURT  [udhuur-t],  adv.     Across,  athwart. 

[Ee  vaalud  rai^t  udhuurt  dhu  aj-,j  he  (the  tree)  fell  right  across 
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the  hedge.  [Dhu  pees  u  klaa'th  wuz  u-kuut  rait  udhuurt-n 
ukraa's,]  the  piece  of  cloth  was  cut  right  athurt  and  across.  The 
pleonasm  here  used,  which  is  perhaps  the  commonest  form,  adds 
no  strength  to  the  expression. 

Ad ;  nif  es  come  atfurt  en,  chcU  gee  en  a  lick. — Ex,  Scold,  1.  512. 

ATOMIES  [aafumeez],  sb.  Old  hacks,  worn-out,  wretched 
creatures.  A  native  of  Torcross  spoke  derisively  of  the  caravan- 
folk  who  came  to  the  regatta  "  as  a  passel  of  old  atomies'^ — Aug. 
1882.     I.  F.  C.     Sea  Trans.  Devon  Association  1883,  p.  80. 

Hostess,    Thou  atomy  thou  ! — //.  Henry  IV,  V.  iv. 

That  eyes — that  are  the  frail'st  and  softest  things. 

Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies, — As  You  Like  It,  III.  v. 

ATTACTKED  [utaaktud],  /.  /.  and  /.  fart,  of  attack.  (Very 
com.)  Used  by  the  uneducated  above  the  lowest  class,  such  as 
small  tradespeople. 

If  you  plaise,  sir,  I  must  ax  you  vor  to  keep  thick  dog  a  tied  up  ; 
he  attackted  me  wilful,  gwain  on  the  road — /.  e,  in  a  savage  manner 
as  I  was  going  along  the  road  (past  your  house). 

ATVVIST  [ut^os*,  utwiis'],  adv.  Crooked,  awry,  out  of  place  ; 
also  of  threads,  tangled,  confused.  Thick  there  bisgy  stick's  a 
put  in  all  atwist — id'n  no  form  nor  farshin  in  un. 

ATWIXT  [utwiks], /r^/.  Between.  Didn  Jimmy  Zalter  look 
purty  then,  way  the  darbies  on,  atwixt  two  policemen  ? 

Fro  thennes  shall  not  oon  on  lyve  come, 
For  al  the  gold  ativixen  sonne  and  see. 
Chaucer,  Troylus  and  Cryseyde,  1.  885.     See  lb,  Rom,  of  Rose,  1.  854. 

AUDACIOUS.     See  Oudacious. 

AUF  [auf,  oa-f],  v,  def.     Ought. 

[Uur  niivur  diid-n  awf  tiie  u-wai*nt,]  she  never  ought  to  have 
gone.  [Bee'ul !  dhee-s  aw/i-w  noa'ud  bad'r,]  Bill  I  thou  oughtest 
to  have  known  better.     (Lit.  Thee  didst  ought.) 

A  UGH  [u  uu*],  adv.  Crooked,  awry,  out  of  place.  (Very  com.) 
Why,  thce's  a  got  the  rick  all  a-ugh  ;  he'll  turn  over  nif  dus-n  put  a 
paust  to  un. 

AUNT  [aant],  sb.  Used  in  speaking  of  any  elderly  woman, 
without  implying  any  relationship,  or  other  quality,  just  as  "mother" 
is  used  in  London  and  elsewhere.     See  Uncle. 

Poor  old  aunt  Jenny  Baker's  a  tookt  bad ;  they  zess  her  ont 
never  get  up  no  more. 

And,  for  an  old  aunt  whom  the  Greeks  held  captive, 
He  brouglit  a  Grecian  q«ieen,  whose  youth  and  freshness 
Wrinkles  Apollo.  —  Tioilus  ana  Ciessida,  II.  ii. 
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and  here-bi  )>ei  axtn  here  owen  dampnacion. — Ibid,  p.  176. 

And  schewed  her  signes  *  flfor  men  shulde  drede^ 
To  axe  ony  mendis  *  ffor  her  mys-dedis. 

Lattgiand,  Rich,  the  Red,  ii.  3^. 

AX  OUT,  or  OUT-AX  [aewt-aa-ks],  v.  To  completely  publish 
the  banns.  [Dhai  wuz  aakst  aewt  laa*s  Ziin'dee,]  their  b^mns  were 
published  for  the  third  time  last  Sunday.     See  Out-ax. 

AXEN  [aak'sn].  Ashes.  I  have  found  one  old  man  in  the 
parish  of  Clayhidon  who  still  uses  this  word,  but  it  is  very  nearly 
obsolete. — Aug.  1880.     See  Ash,  Aew  Eng,  Diet, 

AYE  [aa'y].     Yes  (affirmatively) ;  indeed  ?  (interrogatively). 

AYERLY  [ae'urlee],  adv.     Early  (always). 

How  be  off  vor  ayerly  taties  ?     \Ae'urlee'\  birds  catch  the  worms. 

AYTHER,  or  AITHER  [ai'dhur],  adj,  and  conj.  Either. 
Quite  distinct  from  either^  in  the  phr.  either  one  =  ever-a-one  [udhu'ur 
waun].     The  commonest  form  of  conj\  is  aithenvays  (q.  v.). 

Aither  you  was  there,  or  you  wad-n.  I  be  safe  'twas  aither  her 
or  her  zister. 

Within  the  halle,  sette  on  ayther  side, 
Sitteu  other  gentylmen,  as  falle  that  tyde. 

Boke  of  Curtctsye^  1.  21. 

AZUE  [uzfeo*),  adv,  A  cow  before  calving,  when  her  milk  is 
dried  off,  is  said  to  be  aztie^  or  to  have  gone  zue, 

Th'  old  Daisy's  a  go  zue,  but  her  ont  calvy  eet*s  zix  wicks. 

Thee  hast  let  the  kee  go  too  vor  want  o'  strocking.  — Ex,  Scold,  1.  i  la 


B 

B.  [bee].  The  common  description  of  a  dolt  or  ignoramus  is, 
[Ee  doa-noa  B  vrum  u  B^olz  v^ot,]  he  does  not  know  B  from  a 
bull's  foot.  The  expression  **B  from  a  battledore,"  as  given  in 
Nares  and  Hall  i well,  is  a  literary  colloquialism  not  known  to  us  in 
the  West. 

I  know  not  an]  a.  from  the  wynde-mylne,  nc  a  b,  from  a  bole-foot — Political 
Poems,  vol.  ii.  p.  57.     A.D.  1401. 

BACK  [baak],  v.    To  bet 

They  on't  never  do  it  for  the  money,  I'll  back,  [Aa-1  baak  dhai 
bae  un  aum  vore  twuulv  u-klauk  u  nait,]  Til  bet  they  will  not  be  at 
home  before  twelve  o'clock  at  ni^ht. 


I 
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BACK  [baak],  v.  t.  and  /.  Hunting.  When  ilie  deer  or  other 
quany  turns  and  runs  back  over  the  same  track  h^:  has  gone  over. 

If  a  deer  has  gone  to  waler  shorlly  after  passing  through  a  wooit,  it  not 
nnfrequenlly  happens  that  the  ciinning  animal  has  merely  soiltd  when  lie  entered 
Die  slrea.m,  arxd  then  baclad  jl  on  his  foil,  and  laid  last  in  tlie  covert. — CeUyits, 
Chauo/lJu  Wild  Red  Dar,  p.  137. 

BACK  ALONG  [baa-k  laung],  adv.     Homewards. 

[Kum  aii'n,  Jiim !  lat-s  zee  baewt  gwaiti  baa-k  lauiig,']  come 
on,  Jim!  let  us  see  about  going  homewards.  [Aew  iaung  uvoa'r 
ytie  bee  gwai'n  baa-k  ulau-ngil,  how  long  before  you  are  going 
bomewards  ?    Ste  Along  a. 

BACK  AND  FORE  [baak'-n  voa-ur],  adv.  Backwards,  hind-part 
foremosl. 

[Waut  bee  baewt  ?  Kas-n  puut  aun  dhee  jnakut  hank--n  voa'ur,^ 
what  are  you  about?  (Thou)  canst  not  put  on  thy  jacket  back- 
wards. [FooHis  tu  shum-n  een  baak--ii  vaa-ur,']  obliged  to  piil 
him  (the  horse)  in  (10  the  railway  truck)  hind-pan  foremost.  See 
\  Shut;  also  Tram.  Dcv.  Assoa'alioji,  1886,  p.  91. 

BACK  AND  FORE  SULL  [baak-n  voar  zoo'iilj,  sb.  A  plough 
I  made  to  turn  a  furrow  at  will  either  to  the  right  or  left;  same  as 
I  a  two-way  sull  {q.  v.),  called  also  a  vore  and  back  sii/l, 

BACK-CHAIN  [baak-chai-n,  or  chqa-yn],  sb.  A  short  chain,  of 
I  which  the  middle  part  is  made  of  flat  twisted  links,  used  to  bear 
I  on  the  back  of  a  horse  to  support  the  shafts  of  a  cart.  The  bad- 
I  tiiain  ii  no  part  of  the  harness,  but  is  always  fixed  at  one  end,  to 
I  the  ^or  right  shaft.     See  Cart-saddle. 

BACK-CROOK  [baak-lir&ok],  sb.  A  crook  sliding  upon  a  rod 
of  iron,  fixed  to  the  near,  or  left,  shaft  of  a  cart.  It  is  to  this  crook 
that  the  back-chain  is  hooked  on,  when  it  has  been  passed  across 
the  cart-saddle. 

BACK-DOOR  TROT  [baak-dooTir-lraat].     Diarrhcea. 

I  be  saafe,  nif  I  was  vor  ate  very  many  o'  they  there,  iwid  zoon 
gic  me  the  back-door  trol. 

B^CKER  [baak'ur],  adj.  Rear.  Not  used  as  a  comparative 
any  mote  than  hinder,  but  cf.  Lit.  inner,  ouUr,  utUr,  former,  wider, 
(^•er,  all  comparatives  in  origin.  Back-part  of  Lit.  Eng.  is  identical 
in  meaning  with  backer-part  of  the  dialect.  Never  used  as  an  adv. 
I  know  I  zeed-n  down  in  under  the  jib,  there  in  the  bad-er-zide 
o'  the  cellar,  s'now  (dost  thou  know).  The  backer  end  o'  titick 
there  field's  mortal  rough,  sure  'notigh.  Tord  the  backer  part  o'the 
wagin  limbless. 

BACKLET  [baaklut],  sb.  The  back  premises  of  a  house ;  the 
^backdoor  exit.     [Dhai-v  u-roauzd  mee  mint  tu  vaawur  paewn  a. 
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vuur,  vur  dhceuz  \-uiir  aewz,  un  dhur  cd-n  noa  gyur'dn  nur  neet 
u  beet  uv  u  f>aak-/'u/,]  ihey  have  raised  my  rent  to  four  pounds  a 
year  for  this  house,  and  there  is  no  garden,  and  not  any  back-door, 
or  back  premises.  Good  i>aM€t,  is  often  seen  in  advertisements 
of  houses  to  let. 

l^ACK-STREAM  [baak-streem],  sfi.  Tech.  To  every  water- 
mill  there  is  necessarily  a  back  stream,  which  is  the  channel  lcaa»JJg 
from  the  «ri>,  to  cam*  off  the  suri>lus  \\ater.  The  leat  and  the 
back  stream  are  as  indis'penable  as  the  waterwheel  itself. 

BACK-SUNDED  [baakziindiid],  adj.  Facing  the  north  ;  land 
sloping  towards  the  north  is  said  to  be  baakzundud.  Cold  back- 
zundfd  field  o*  ground,  is  a  verj'  common  description.  Thick  'ouse 
is  back-zundtdy  he  ont  suit  me  in  no  price. 

BACON-PIG  [bae-ukn-paig].  A  fat  pig  of  a  size  fit  to  make 
bacon,  as  distinguished  from  a  porker.  In  chaflfering  for  a  pig,  it 
is  common  to  say,  [wai,  u  zaak  u  baa'rlee  maenil  ul  mak  u  bacukn- 
pai^  oa  un,]  why,  a  sack  of  barley  meal  will  make  a  bacon-pig  of 
him. 

Trade  in  mutton  ami  lamb  was  slow  at  7|</  to  S</  per  lb.  Pigs  in  moderate 
supply, — Aii«-.»w •//<•/,  9J.  6./.  to  9/.  91/.  per  score ;  porkers,  lOf.  to  los,  6d, — 
lytilm^on  liWkfy  Xr:t's,  Aug.  19,  1886, 

BACON-RACK  [baeukn  raak],  sb.  A  large  frame  suspended 
horizontally,  under  the  beams  in  most  farm  house  kitchens,  and  in 
a  treat  many  cottages,  upon  which  is  placed  the  sides  of  bacon 
as  soon  as  they  are  taken  from  the  salt ;  here  the  bacon  dries,  and 
is  kept  s;\fcly  from  rats  and  cats. 

BACON-SETrLE  [baeukn  safl].     See  Settle. 

BAD  [l^aeud],  ad/\  This  term  as  applied  to  a  man  (it  is 
Kt-arccly  over  ai)plieil  to  a  woman),  is  generally  understood  to  be 
limited   to  one  who   ill-uses   his  wife,  and  includes  idleness  and 


AiiK'H.     A  sluKk>nj{  kid  fellow  would  mean   always,  a  drunken 

piolliKiltc. 

i.  Sii  k.  ill.    I  Itin  tUtti  ^,,/,  I  'nnt  a-sard  zixpence,  is  dree  weeks. 

HAD  AllKU  IWic  ml  uluitl].  i.  /Ar.  So  ill  as  to  be  confined 
t(.  1...I.  I  U.M'  iniuu.  lutlur's  Ai./„/V./,  and  mother  zen  n.e  un 
V(.i  I  «x  ..  ,.,..  vol  I,.  1.0  M,  kinds  to  gee  un  a  drap  o'  spurit 

n.M>  l»lS(»uni.  u  ||,,..,„,  .Ue/aurdur].  /„«  tYn.mi  •  always 
si'..ka.  ..I  |.>  ,lu.  ,u,«..-.  unlcsN  l.y  a  eoarscr  one.  ' 
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BAD-OFF-LIKE  [bae-nd  oa-f  luyk:,  a.  Badly  ofT,  needy. 
[Pooiir  dhing,  uurz  u-Laf'  tuurnibl  bacud  oaf  h\k^\  poor  thing,  she 
is  left  very  badly  ofL 

BA1>-PLACE  [bae-nd  placTis^.  Hell.  Mothers  tell  their 
children,  [Xeef  yiie  bae*un  u  g^*d  maayd-n  zai  yur  praa*}-urz-n 
keep  yur  chuurch,  yiie  ul  geo  tu  dhu  barul  plarusC^  if  you  are 
not  a  good  girl,  and  say  yojr  prayers  and  keep  your  church,  you 
will  go  to  the  bad-pbce. 

BAD  "WAY  [bacTid  wai],  phr,  i.  Ill :  past  recover}-. 

Thank  ee,  sir,  her  idn  a  bit  better ;  I  be  ter'ble  afeard  her's  in  a 
bad  way — L  e.  that  she  will  die. 

2.  Going  to  the  bad  in  several  senses. 

[Neef  ee*  doan  au'ltur  liz  an,  ee  ul  zeon  bee  een  u  ham  J  7i'ai\  un  liz 
trae'ud  oan  bee  u  waeth  u  vaardn,]  if  he  does  not  change  his  course 
(alter  his  hand),  he  will  soon  go  to  the  bad  altoget.;er,  and  his 
trade  will  not  be  worth  a  farthing. 

BAG  [baig],  $b.  i.  \  customarj'  measure  of  both  quantity  and 
weight.  Ordinarily,  a  bag  is  a  sack  made  to  hold  three  bushels  ; 
but  potatoes,  apples,  turnips,  and,  in  some  local  markets,  ccrn^  are 
always  sold  by  the  bag  ;  and  for  each  article,  not  otherwise  specially 
contracted  for,  the  bag  is  by  local  usage  understood  to  be  a  certain 
fixed  weight :  thus,  a  bag  of  apples  or  turnips  is  always  six  score  = 
120  lbs.,  while  of  potatoes  it  is  always  eight  score  ^160  lbs. 

Hence  various-sized  baskets,  made  to  hold  certain  quantities, 
are  called  "half-bag  maun,"  "quarter-bag-basket,"  "40  or  501b. 
basket "  =  about  one  bushel ;  "  2olb.  basket "  =  J  of  a  bag.  The 
bag  of  com  of  different  kinds  varies  in  different  markets,  and  as 
a  grain  measure  is  obsolescent  in  most  places.  'Ihe  bushel  of 
64lbs.  wheat,  481bs.  barley,  4olbs.  oats,  is  now  the  usual  integer. 
See  Sack. 

2.  The  scrotum  of  any  domestic  animal. 

3.  The  womb  ;  also  very  commonly  the  udder. 

4.  The  bucolic  rendering  of  the  slang  figurative  sack, 

[ZosL  ee-v  u  gaut  dhu  baig,  aa'n  ur?],  so  he  has  got  the  sack, 
has  he  not  ? — 1.  e.  been  discharged  from  his  situation  or  work. 

BAG  [bag],  V.  To  crib,  to  cabbage,  to  seize,  to  claim.  Used 
rather  in  a  jocular  sense,  and  not  intended  to  convey  the  full  force 
of  to  steal.  [Ee  bagd  2^x\  dhur  dhingz-n  uyd  um  uwai*,]  he  cribbed 
all  their  things  and  hid  them  away.  In  games  it  is  usual  to  cry 
out :  Bags  I  fust  go !     Bags  I  thick,  &c.     See  Board. 

BAGONET  [bag-unut],  sb.    A  bayonet. 
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[A'j'l  dliu  soa*ujurz-d  u-gaut  dhur  muus'kuts  wai  dhu  bag'unuts 
u-fik's,]  all  the  soldiers  had  their  muskets  with  their  bayonets  fixed. 

Tha  saujers  wis  all  awmin  cal'd  up  be  night, 
Way  thare  bagganit  guns,  vur  ta  zee  aul  wis  rile. 

Nathan  Hogg,  ''Bout  the  RUting,  P.  L 

BAILIE  [bae-ulee],  sb.     Bailiff  (always). 

Who's  the  bailie  to  the  County  Court,  now  th*  old 's  dead  ? 

The  sheriffs  officer  is  always  the  bum-bai!ie.  So  we  have  market- 
bailies^  water-bailies^  &c.     (See  Ex,  Scold,  1.  170.) 

for  a  bayli,  stiward  &  riche  men  of  la  we  schullen  haue  Testis 
and  robis  and  mynystralis,  rich  clo|>is  and  huge  ^iftis. 
Wyclif,  Eng,  Works,  E.  E.T.  S.  p.  1 29.     (See  Promp,  Parv.  p.  22.) 

* De par  dieux,*  quod  this  yeoman,  leve  bro}>er, 
Thou  art  a  baili,  and  I  am  another.— Ci4j«r^r,  Freris  Tale,  \,  131. 

Bayly,  an  officer — baillif,  s,  m, — Palsgrave, 

Bailli,  m,  A  Bayliff  (but  of  much  more  authority  than  ours),  a  magistrate 
appointed  within  a  province. — Cotgrave, 

BAIT  [bauyt],  v.     To  feed  on  a  journey. 

[Dhee  kns  staa*p-m  bauyt  s-noa  tu  Raas-n  bee  Dhangk'ffeol,] 
thou  canst  stop  and  ba*t,  thou  dost  know,  at  (the)  Rest  and  be 
Thankful  (name  of  a  well-known  public-house). 

BAIT  [bauyt],  sb,  A  lure,  a  meal  or  refreshment;  also  any 
business — a  job. 

[Aay-v  u-gut  u  puur'dee  bauyt  yuur,  aa'n  ees  ?]  I  have  a  pretty 
job  here,  have  I  not  ?  This  word  is  invariably  pronounced  as  here 
given,  and  so  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  century — bait  would  not  be 
understood  by  many ;  so  weight  is  always  wauyt 

Ees,  fyschys  mete  on  a  hoke  (or  boyght  for  fisshes,  P.).     Esca,  escaritim, 

Promp.  Parv,  p.  143. 

BAKING  [bae'ukeen],  sb.  i.  The  quantity  of  dough  kneaded 
and  baked  at  one  time ;  the  batch. 

So  good  a  bakin  as  ever  I  put  in  the  oven. 

Bakynge  (or  bahche,  K.).     Pistura,  —  Promp,  Parv, 

2,  A  family  dinner  sent  to  the  bakehouse. 

[Aay-d  u-guut  u  oa"vm-v^ol  u  bae'ukeenz  tue,  haun  dhu  kraewn 
oa  un  vaa'ld  een,]  I  had  an  oven  full  of  family  dinners,  too,  when 
the  crown  of  it  fell  in. 

BALD-FACED  [baal  fae'usud,  baul  fae'usud],  adj.  Description 
of  a  man  without  beard  or  whiskers — like  the  Chinese. 

You  know  un  well  'nough,  but  1  can't  mind  hot's  a-called ;  baald- 
faced^  pock-vurden  old  feller. 

BALD-HEADED  [baul-ai'dud],  adj.     Bald. 

Poour  oal  blid !  ee-z  su  baul  aidud-z  u  blad'ur  u  laud,]  poor 
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old  blood  I  he  is  as  bald  as  a  bladder  of  lard.     A  person  is  never 
described  as  bald;  al^^ys  bald-headed, 

BALK  [bau'k],  i.  sb.  Tech.  A  squared,  unsawn  log  of  yellow 
pine  timber  of  a  particular  kind.  Constantly  applied  to  an  imported 
log  of  any  kind  of  fir-wood,  but  not  alone  or  without  qualification — 
such  as  a  balk  of  Memel,  balk  of  Dantzic,  balk  of  timber  (the  latter 
meaning  fir  of  any  kind) ;  but  **  a  piece  of  balk  "  is  understood 
as  above.  A  carpenter  said  to  me  of  a  piece  of  board  I  gave  him 
for  a  purpose  :  Tis  murder  to  use  such  stuff  as  that ;  this  here  balk 
is  geltin  ter'ble  scarce,  tis  'most  so  dear's  mahogany. 

2.  Joists,  beams  of  a  house. 

To  climl>en  by  the  ranjjes  and  tlie  stalkes  ; 
Unto  the  tubbes,  hanging  in  the  halkes. 

Chaucer^  Milhr  5  Talc,  1.  439. 

Balke  in  a  howsc.      Trabs. — Pro  nip.  Pan'. 
Balke  of  an  house,  fkjuste. — Palsi^rav^. 

BALL  [bau-1],  sb,  A  knoll,  a  rounded  hill ;  as  "  Cloutsham  ballJ^ 
I  know  many  fields  in  different  parishes  called  "the  bail'' — all  are 
hilly  and  rounded. 

Up  to  Thumlcr  Ball — over  N.  Molton  Common  to  Twitching  Ball  Corner — 
crossed  over  into  Ball  N^ck. — Bee.  N,  Dev.  Sta^hounJs^  p.  69. 

Met  at  Bray  Ball— lb.  p.  72. 

BALL  [bau'l],  v,  and  sb.  To  track  a  footprint ;  spoken  only  of 
a  fox.  \_h^y  bau'ld  u  fauks  dai-maurneen  aup-m  Naa-pee-Kloaz,] 
1  saw  the  track  of  a  fox  this  morning  up  in  Knappy  Close.  See 
Slot,  Prick. 

BALL  [bau'l].  A  favourite  sign  for  public-houses  ;  hence  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Wellington  we  have  several  hamlets 
taking  their  names  from  the  public-house,  while  in  one  ca<?e  the  inn 
has  long  ceased  to  exits — as  White-^^//,  Blue-/W/  (2),  RedVW/  (2). 
The  White-^<j//  Tunnel  is  well  known  on  the  G.  W.  Railway. 

BALLARD  [baaliird],  sb.     A  castrate  ram.     See  Stag. 

B.\LLET   [baal'ut],  sb.     Ballad  (always).     Song — such  as   are 
sung  at  fairs — generally  comic,  sometimes  obscene. 
•*  The  true  old  form,  nearly.*' — Skeal, 

"They  .  .  .  took  a  slight  occasion  to  chase  Archilochus  out  of  their  city, 
perhaps  for  composing  in  a  higher  straine  tlien  their  ownc  souKlicrly  ballats  and 
roundels  could  reach  to. — Milton ,  Areopagitica,t  ed.  I  laics,  p.  8. 

BALLOT  [baa-lut  or  biil'ut],  sb.     Bundle,  package. 

BALLYRAG  [baalirag-],  v.     To  scold,  to  abuse. 
[Uur  baal'trag-n   lig   u   pik'pau'gut,]    she  abused   him   like  a 
pickpocket.     (Very  common  expression.) 
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BAME  [bae'iim].     Balm.     Melissa  ojicinalis  (always). 

|)e  o^er  reisun  is  )>et  hwo  |>et  liere  a  deorewuiiSe  licur,  o^er  a  deorewurtSe  wete, 
as  is  bame^  in  a  feble  uelles. — Ancren  Riwle^  p.  164. 

Ac  by  mydtlel  \tx  honge)>  her :  a  costrel  as  )k)u  mijt  se 
hwych  ys  ful  of  ))at  hanu  der :  ]>at  precious  ys  and  fre. 

Sir  Ferumbras,  1.  5"» 

Gerard  spells  it  bawme, 

Bautne^  an  herbe,  bauslme, — Palsgrmve. 

BAME-TEA  [bae'um  tai*].  The  infusion  of  balm ;  it  is 
thought  to  be  a  [fuyn  dhing  vur  dh-ee'nfurmaenirshn,]  fine  thing 
for  inflammation. 

BAMFOOZLE  [baam  fto'zl],  v.  To  bamboozle,  to  play  tricks 
upon,  to  deceive. 

[Doa'n  yiie  lat-n  daam-/^o'zi  ee,'\  dont  you  let  him  take  you  in. 

BAN  [ban ;  often  bae'un],  v.     To  forbid,  to  prohibit. 
[Ee  dan  un  vrum  gwai'n  ee*n  pun  ee*z  graewn,]  he  forbid  him 
from  going  in  up  his  land. — October  1876.     See  Fend. 

BANBURY.  The  fame  of  Banbury,  of  which  Halliwell  gives 
several  instances,  is  preserved  in  the  old  nursery  rhyme : 

Ride  a  cock  horse 
To  Banbury  cross. 
To  see  a  fine  lady 
Ride  on  a  white  horse. 

BANDOG  [ban'daug],  sb,  A  yard-dog,  a  house-dog,  whether 
chained  or  not. 

BANDY  [ban'dee],  adj.  Having  one  or  both  legs  bent  inwards 
at  the  knee,  knock-kneed :  the  opposite  of  bow-legged.  Used 
alone ;  not  in  conjunction  with  leg, 

A  bandy  old  fellow.     See  Bow-Legged,  Knee-Napped. 

BANES  [bae'uns],    i.  sb.     Ridges  in  land.     See  Bends. 

2.  Banns  of  matrimony;  always  pronounced  as  above;  appar- 
ently a  preservation  of  Mid.  Eng.  (See  Bane  in  Promp.  Parv. 
and  Cat  Ang, ;  also  under  Bann  in  New  Eng,  Diet.) 

Bane*  .  .  also  the  ^am^j  of  matrimony. — Cotgrave, 
Es  verly  believe  tha  Banes  will  g'in  next  Zindey. — Ex,  Scold,  L  455. 

BANG  [bang].     1,  sb,     A  cuff,  a  clout,  a  blow. 
[Aal  gi  dhee  u  bang  uundur  dhu  yuur,]  I  will  give  thee  a  cuff 
ur.der  the  ear.     The  usual  word  used  in  threats  like  the  above. 

2.  A  fib,  a  lie. 

[Naew  dhee-s  u-toa-ld  u  bang,  aiSiy  noa*,]  now  thou  bast  told  a  lie, 
I  know. 
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BANGING  [bangeen].  A  very  common  expletive  expressive 
of  size ;  always  used  with  guurt. 

[U  guurt  bang'een  raat,]  a  great  banging  (/.  e,  very  large)  rat. 

BANKER  [bang'kur].  i.  sb,  A  kind  of  rough  erection  of 
stones,  or  a  bench  upon  which  the  stones  for  building  are  dressed 
or  nobbled.  Is  it  possible  that  the  term  for  a  covering  for  a  bench 
may  have  been  applied  to  the  bench  itself?  Or  can  this  be  the 
( ).  F.  banCj  a  bench,  with  our  West  Country  redundant  er  added  ? 
Cf.  legger^  toe-er,  &c 

curioustc  stondi)>  in  liallis,  bo])e  in  making  of  ^  hoiisis,  in  doscris,  battatrSf 
and  cu^hens,  and  mo  veyn  )>ingis  jKin  we  kunnen  rikene. —  //Jv/z/J    IVorks, 

p.  434- 

Banker,     Samniarium,  amphitaba. — Prom  p.  Parv, 

See  also  IWifs  n.^te^  lb.  p.  23. 

Banquier :  m.  .  .  .  also  a  bench  cloath,  or  a  carpet  for  a  form  or  bench. 

Cot^rave, 

2,  A  man  whose  business  it  is  to  hew  rough  stones  into  shape 
fit  for  walling. 

Tom 's  the  best  banker  cvtr  I  zeed  in  my  life. — January  1876. 

3.  Rough  boards  nailed  together  like  a  small  door ;  used  by 
masons  on  a  scaffold  to  hold  their  mortar,  called  elsewhere  a 
mortar-spot 

BANNIN  [bae'uneen],  sb.  Anything  to  form  a  barrier,  or 
temporary  fence.  When  a  footpath  crosses  a  field  it  is  very 
common  to  crook  down  branches  of  thorn,  at  intervals,  on  each 
side  of  the  path,  to  prevent  people  from  straying  from  the  track. 
This  is  frequently  called  [puufeen  daewn  sm  bae'uneen,}  putting 
down  some  bannin. 

BAN  T  [bae'un(t].  Am  not,  are  not.  The  invariable  negative 
of  the  verb  to  be,  pres.  tense,  in  the  ist  person  sing.,  and  ist,  2nd, 
and  3rd  pers.  plur.     See  Grammar  of  \V,  Somerset,  pp.  55,  56. 

BAN-TVVIVY  TWIST  [ban  twiivee  twus],  adv.  phr,  (Very  com.) 
Askew,  awry,  out  of  truth.  Same  in  meaning  as  scurry  whiff, 
[Kyaalth  liz-zuul  u  wcelruyt !  neef  ee  aan  u-ang  dhu  weeul  u  dihu 
wag'een  aul  Ian  tivtivei  tivus,  jis  dhu  vur-ee  sae*um-z  u  fiid'lurz 
uul'boa,]  calls  himself  a  wheelwright !  and  if  he  has  not  hung  the 
wheel  of  the  wagon  all  out  of  truth,  just  the  very  same  as  a  fiddler's 
elbow. 

BAR  [baaT],  v,i.  Used  only  in  the  passive  voice.  To  be 
debarred,  prevented. 

[Ee  ymz  u-baa'rd  vrum  gwai'n,  kuz  uv  ilz  wuyv — uur  wuz  u-tbokt 
baenid  jis  dhoa*,]  he  was  prevented  from  going,  on  account  of  his 
wife — she  was  taken  ill  just  then. 
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BARE  [baeur].    i.  adj.     Thin,  lean,  in  low  condition;  applied 
lo  animals — ^a/r-boned. 

[Dhai  beeus  bee  tuurbl  bae'ur^  those  beasts  are  very  thin. 

2.  Plain,  unadorned,  meagrely  furnished. 

[Au'nkaum'un  biwur  kunsaa*m,]   uncommonly  bare  concern — 
said  of  a  shabby  performance  at  a  travelling  circus. 

BARE  RIDGED  [bae'ur-ilj-ud].  Applied  to  riding  on  horse- 
back without  saddle  or  covering  to  the  horse's  back. 

Thee't  never  be  able  to  ride  vitty,  avore  canst  stick  on  bare-ridged. 

BAR-IRE  [baar  uyur],  sb.  Quite  distinct  from  ire-bar.  The 
former  is  merchantable  iron  for  smiths'  use ;  the  latter  is  a  crow-bar. 
Sometimes  one  hears,  Where's  the  bar-ire  1 — i.e.  crow-bar;  but 
the  demonstrative  makes  all  the  difference.  In  reply  to  a  remon- 
strance about  his  charges,  a  blacksmith  said :  Well,  sir,  'tis  a  little 
bit  belter  now ;  but  I  didn't  charge  no  more  vor  shoein  o'm  when 
bar-ire  was  more-n  so  dear  again. 

BARM  [baa-rm],  sb.     The  only  name  for  yeast     A.  S.  beorma. 

BARNACLES  [baaTniklz],  sb.     Spectacles. 

BARNEY-GUN  [baar-ni-guun],  sb.     Shingles.     Herpes. 

[They  zes  how  tis  the  barney-gun^  but  I  sure  you  I  'ant  got  no 
paice  way  un  (/.  e.  my  husband)  day  nor  night,  he's  proper  rampin 
like. — July  1876.     Mrs.  R.  . 

Thu  come  to  a  Heartgun.    Vorewey  struck  out  and  come  to  a  Barttgun. 

Ex.  Scold.  1.  557. 

BARN-SIEVE  [baam  zee-v],  sb.  Tech.  A  sieve  of  which  the 
bottom  is  made  of  plaited  cane — used  in  winnowing. 

BARN'S-DOOR  [baaTnz-doo'ur,  or  doa'ur],  sb.  (In  the  Hill 
district  the  first  form,  oo'ur^  va  floor  and  door  are  heard ;  in  the  Vale 
the  second,  oa'ur).  The  door  of  the  bam,  generally  made  in  two 
parts,  meeting  and  fastening  in  the  middle,  while  one,  and  some- 
times both  of  these  parts  are  again  divided,  so  that  the  upper  half 
may  be  opened  while  the  under  is  kept  shut  The  only  light  in 
a  barn  is  usually  that  from  the  doors  when  open. 

The  possessive  inflection  is  always  retained — barn-door  \s  never 
heard. 

The  same  occurs  in  many  cases — e.  g.  pig's  meat  =  hogwash  ; 
cart's  tail,  &c.  A  farmer's  wife  said  to  me:  We  never  don't 
drink  the  pump's  water. — July  9th,  1886. 

A  very  common  saying  expressive  of  inconsistency  is  : 

[Mdd  su  wuul  puut  u  braas  nauk'ur  pun  a  baarn-z-doo'ur^  (you) 

may  as  well  put  a  brass  knocker  on  a  barn-door.    So  we  always  say 

barn^ s-door  fowls. 
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BARN'S-FLOOR  [baa-rnz  vloo'ur],  si.  The  only 
to  the  thrashing-floor.  It  is  generally  in  tiic  ccnirc  of  the 
and  on  the  same  level  as  the  sill  of  the  banCsduor,  of  whkh  ihi 
are  always  two,  one  at  each  end  of  tlie  floor,  i.e.  back  and  front 
of  the  building.  It  is  never  made  to  cover  (he  entire  space  within 
the  barn,  but  is  only  about  ten  feet  in  width,  its  length  being  the 
width  of  the  building.  It  is  generally  raised  above  the  bays  on  each 
side,  and  has  a  low  wooden  partition  called  the  s/-irlin'--b:'ard,  on 
either  side,  to  keep  the  corn  upon  the  floor.  It  is  made  of  elm 
planks,  two  inches  thick,  while  the  rest  of  the  bam  is  usually  flnored 
with  concrete,  or  beaten  earth.  The  best  bams  are  constructed  so 
as  to  drive  a  wa^on  loaded  with  corn  in  at  one  door  along  upon 
they/tw,  and  when  unloaded  it  passes  out  at  the  opposite  door. 
See  Zess,  Pool. 

BARN'S-FLOOR  PLANK,  or  PLANCH  [baarnz-vloour 
plansh],  sb.  A  particular  size  of  plank,  which  is  usually  two 
inches  thick  and  eleven  inches  wide;  it  is  of  elm,  on  account  of 
its  toughness. 

The  above  is  applied  to  the  boards  or  planks  severally;  when 
spoken  of  collectively  as  material  they  are  called  planckitt. 

Thick  there  butt'U  cut  out  some  rare  barn's-fioor  planchin  ;  i.  e. 
flooring. 

The  same  term  is  used  for  the  wood-*ork  of  the  floor  :  Plaise, 
sir,  the  barn's-vloor's  a-come  to  doin  shocking  bad;  the  planchin 
o'  un  's  all  a-ratted  to  [tich-bod,]  touch-wood. 

BARNV  [baar'nee],  ib.     An  altercation,  dispute,  quarrel. 
Of  some  quarrelsome  neighbours,  a  man  .said;   Twas  a  purly 
barney   way   'em   sure   'nough ;    and   later   on    the   same    day    of 
another  matter:  I'll  warnt  there'll  be  a  barney  over  thick  job. — 
Dec  aa,  1885. 

BARREL  [baa-ree-ul],  sb.  Applied  to  that  part  of  the  body  of 
a  horse  which  is  between  ihe  fore  and  hind  legs ;  the  belly. 

[Ee  du  mi/h-iit  wuul  ecu  dhu  baa'rec  ul,  ee  kn  kaaT-z  diin'ur 
lau'ng  wai  un,  ee'  kan,]  he  measures  well  round  the  body,  he  can 
carry  his  dinner  along  with  him,  he  can.  Very  often  I  have  heard 
the  above  (verbatim)  praise  of  a  stout-bodied  horse. 

BARREN  [baa Teen],  17^*.  Of  any  animal  not  pregnant.  It  is 
important  to  the  grazier  who  buys  the  cow  or  heifer  to  be  assured 
as  to  her  state.  One  invariable  question  put  by  the  buyer  of  a  cow 
for  graiing,  before  he  completes  the  bargain,  is  : 

[Wuol  yiie  wau'm  ur  baa-reen7],  will  you  warrant  her  barren? 
A  barren  animal  may  have  tiad  any  number  of  offspring. 

BARRENER  [baar'inur],  sb.     A  cow  which  has  borne  one  or 


i 

given      ^^H 

:  barn,       ^^1 
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more  calves,  but  is  not  now  in  calf.     The  regular  Tech.  word. 
Fresh-barreners  are  constantly  advertised  for  sale.    See  Fresh. 

Present  Entries: 

I  barretter^  2  prime  fat  heifers,  3  fat  heifers,  8  very  superior  fat  Devon  heifers, 
5  fat  horn  ewes,  10  fat  hogs,  2  fat  steers,  2  young  barretters^  Devon  bull,  Devon 
barrener^  three-years -old  heifer,  in  calf;  fresh  barretter^  cow  and  calf,  Devon 
yearling  bull,  10  fat  lambs,  10  fat  horn  ewes,  I  excellent  shorthorn  barretter, — 
Som,  Co,  Gaz,  A  p.  I,  1882. 

Four  good  young  dairy  cows  in  milk  and  in  calf,  I  barretter  in  milk. — Advert, 
in  Wellitt^/ott  IVeei'ly  News,  Oct.  15,  1885. 

BARREN-SPRING  [baar-een  spring],  sb.  Water  unfit  for 
irrigation — /.  e.  non-fertilizing. 

[ Ted-n  gfeod  wau'dr,  tez  u  baareen  spring^  was  said  to  me  by  a 
tenant  of  a  stream  of  water  running  near  a  farmyard.  Though 
clear  and  tasteless,  cattle  will  not  readily  drink  it ;  they  prefer  the 
foulest  ditch  water.     Probably  it  is  too  cold  for  them. 

BARRING  [baa Teen],  pres,  part.     Excepting,  excluding. 

[Aa'l  bee  dhae'er,  baareen  miisaa'ps,]  I  will  be  there,  if  not 
prevented  by  accidents. 

[Baa'reen  lats  yue  shl  shoa'ur  t-ab-m,]  excepting  unavoidable 
hindrances  occur,  you  shall  (be)  sure  to  have  it.     Sec  Let. 

BARROW-PIG  [baa-ru  paig].  A  gelt  pig  (always).  Never 
henrd  alone,  or  otherwise  than  with  pig.  It  could  not  be  said, 
"  the  pig  is  barrow  " — it  is  always,  **  'tis  a  barrow-pig." 

BARTLE  [Baar-tl],  sb.  St.  Bartholomew.  Bartlemas  fair  held 
August  24th,  called  a'.so  Bathemy  fair  [baa'thumee], 

BARTON  [baaTteen],  sb.  That  part  of  the  farm  premises 
which  is  specially  enclosed  for  cattle ;  very  frequently  called  the 
stroa  baarteetiy  because  it  is  here  that  large  quantities  of  straw  are 
strewed  about  to  be  eaten  and  trodden  into  manure.     See  Court. 

In  this  sense  it  is  very  common  to  reserve  in  leases  the  use  of 
bartons^  linha)S,  &c.,  for  certain  periods  after  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  for  the  consumption  of  the  fodder  which  must  not  be  sold 
for  lemoval. 

And  also  at  any  time  after  the  first  day  of  September  to  enter  the  bartotis  and 
stalls,  and  haul  and  carry  away  the  dung,  &c. — Lease  from  Author  to  a  farmer, 
dated  Sept.  27,  1884. 

The  enclosure  for  corn  and  hay-stacks  is  called  the  maezv-baarteen. 
See  Mow. 

The  term  barf  on  is  also  applied  to  the  entire  farm  and  homestead, 

but  in  this  case  it  is  only  to  the  more  important  farms ;  very  often 

it  is  the  manor  farm,  or  the  principal  holding  in  the  parish,  whether 

'occupied  by  the  owner  or  not — generally  not.     In  the  ^e  cases  the 

1,  including  the  homestead,  generally  takes  the  name  of  the 
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parish  preceding  the  barton,  as  Sampford  Barton^  Kittisford  Barton, 
Leigh  Barton,  Chevithorne  Barton,  &c. 

BASE  [bae'us,  bee'us,  bae'us  miSlk,  he^'us  miilk],  sb.  Th?  first 
milk  from  a  cow  immediately  after  calving.  It  is  ncvLT  used  for 
dairy  purjx>ses,  but  generally  given  to  pigs.  The  word  is  used  as 
often  without  mulk  as  with  it.  "I've  a  stroked  her  down,  for  to 
take  off  the  base,*'    See  Bisky-Milk. 

BASE  CHILD  [bae-us  chee-ul].     A  bastard. 

BASTARD  KILLER  [baas-turd  kee-ulur],  sb,  T.ie  plant  savin 
— 'Juniperus  sabina, 

BAT  [baat].  i.  sb.  A  heavy  laced  boot,  thickly  hob-nailed; 
c  illed  also  aaf  baats, 

[Aay-d  u-bdn  een  tu  beespai'k  u  pae'ur  u  baats^  I  had  been  in  to 
bespeak  a  pair  of  boots. 

3.  Bricks  when  not  whole  are  called  half  or  three-quarter  bats, 
according  to  size,  as  compared  with  the  perfect  brick. 

3.  In  ploughing  a  field  there  are  always  some  corners  and 
genjra'ly  other  small  places  which  cannot  be  got  at  with  the  plough, 
and  must  be  dug  by  hand — these  are  called  \J?aats\. 

4.  A  round  stick  used  to  strike  the  ball  in  the  game  of  rounders. 
This  stick  is  oftener  called  a  timmy. 

As  to  a  Ihef  ye  come  oute,  with  swerdes  and  hatUs  to  take  me. 

Story  of  the  Three  Cocks, — Gesta  Koman.  p.  79. 

BATCH  [baach],  sb.  A  baker's  oven-full  of  bread.  'I'he 
quantity  baked  at  one  time. 

The  barm  stinkt,  and  spwoiled  all  the  batch  o'  bread. 

Batche  of  bread,  fournee  de  pain. — Palsgrave, 

See  Baking. 

BATE  [bae'ul],  v.  To  reduce  in  price;  to  take  less  than 
demanded. 

[Bae'ut  mce  zik'spuns-n  aa'l  ab-m,]  come  down  sixpence,  and 
I  will  have  it. 

[Aay  oa'n  bae'ut  u  vaar-dn,]  I  will  not  abate  a  farthing.  The 
above  is  about  the  only  meaning  known  in  the  dialect. 

BATER  [bae-utur],  sb.  Hunting.  An  abater,  or  stag,  which 
either  from  old  age  or  hard  living  has  becomj  "scanty  in  his  head" 
— i.e.  has  not  the  rights  {q.  v,)  which  he  should  have  in  accord- 
ance with  his  age.  See  Records  N.  Dei'on  Staghounds,  181 2-1 8, 
p.  9. 

A  liCATy  bodied  stag  with  a  large  slot,  having  a  head  that  might  equally  well 
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indicate  a  bater — or  deer  going  back— or  a  youngish  one. — Account  of  a  Stag-hunt 
on  Aug.  19,  1886,  in  Wellington  Weekly  Neivs^  Aug.  26,  1886. 

BATH  [baath],  v,  t    To  baihe. 

[Wee  baath  liz  aid  livuree  dai  wai  chdl  wau'dr  eens  mdd  waursh 
aewt  aul  dhu  kuruup'shn,]  we  bathe  his  head  every  day  with  chilled 
water,  so  as  to  wash  out  all  the  matter  (from  the  wound). 

BATTENS  [baafnz],  sb.  Tech.  The  strips  of  wood  fixed 
longitudinally  upon  the  rafters,  to  which  are  fastened  the  slates, 
tiles,  or  thatch,  as  the  case  may  be. 

BATTER  [baafur],  v,  i.  and  sb.  When  a  wall  is  made  to  slope 
inwards  towards  the  building  or  bank,  it  is  said  to  batter.  The 
amount  of  slope  is  called  the  batter.  This  word  is  the  converse  of 
over-hang. 

BATTERY  [baafuree].     Buttress  (always). 

Speaking  of  a  wall  which  was  leaning,  a  man  said  to  me :  I 
think  he'd  stan  nif  was  vor  to  put  up  a  bit  of  a  battery  agin  un. — 
14th  Feb.  1 88 1. 

BATTLE  [baafl],  sb,  A  heavy  wooden  mallet  bound  with  two 
iron  rings,  used  for  cleaving  wood.  In  this  sense  we  generally 
hear  it  coupled  with  the  wedges.  Where  be  the  battle- n  wadges? 
See  Wedges.  Pronounced  also,  but  not  so  commonly,  beetle  bit'l^ 
buytl ;  the  last  form  is  more  frequently  heard  than  the  other  two. 
See  Stan  ding-Battles. 

Still  let  them  graze,  eat  sallads,  chew  the  cud : 
All  the  town  music  will  not  move  a  log. 
Hugh, — The  beetle  and  wedges  will  where  you  will  have  them. 

Benjonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  I.  3. 

BATTLE-HEAD  [baafl  ai'd].  i.  (Always.)  The  miller's 
thumb  fish. 

2.  A  stupid,  thick-headed  fellow. 

[Yu  guurt  baat'l  aid  I  Aay  niivur  ded-n  zee  dhu  fuul'ur  u 
dhee  !],  you  great  battle-head  !     I  never  saw  the  fellow  of  thee  1 

BAITLE-HEADED  [baatl-aidud],  adj.     Stupid. 

[Ee-z  dhu  baa' tlar duds  guurt  dung'ee'ul  livur  yde  zeed-n  yur 
luyv,]  he  is  the  battle-headedest  great  dunghill  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life. 

BATTLE-STICK  [baafl-stik],  sb.  The  handle  of  the  battle,  or 
beetle^  as  most  glossaries  call  it. 

[Dhu  bas  dhing  vur  u  baat'l'stik-^  u  graewnd  uul'um,]  the  best 
thing  for  a  battle-stick  is  a  ground  elm. 

BATTLE-STOCK  [baatl-stauk],  sb.  The  round  head  of  the 
battle  or  beetle.     It  is  generally  made  of  a  junk  pf  an  apple-tree. 
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[Mus  au'vees  pik  aewt  u  zaawur  aa'pl  viir  fiaa/7-s/ai/Jl:s—zwcei 
aa'plc  bee  sau'f  feo'dud,]  one  must  always  pick  out  a  sour  apple 
(tree)  for  ^itU-stocks — sweet  apples  are  soft  woodeJ. 

BAUDERY  [bau'duree],  sb.     Obscene,  filthy  Inn;j;un^e. 
[Niivur  ded-n  yuur  noa  jis  bawduree  uvoar]  I  ncvjr  heard  such 
obscenity  before. 

BAWL  [baa'l],  sb.     Chatter,  impertinence,  talk. 

[Oald  dhee  baa'l,  uls  aa-l  maek  dhee !],  stop  thy  chatter,  or  I 
will  make  thee !  [Kaa'n spai-k  bud  uur-  mus  puut  een  uur*  baal !\ 
one  cannot  speak  (in  reproof)  but  she  must  put  in  her  impertinence. 
[Kau'm  soa'us !  yuur-z  moo*ur  baai-n  wuurk,  u  puur-dee  suyt !  ], 
come  mates  I  here  is  more  talk  than  work,  a  pretty  si^ht. 

BAY  [bai*,  rarely  baa'y].  i,  sb.  A  dam  or  bank  for  the  purpose 
of  retaining  or  turning  water  aside ;  never  applied  to  the  water 
itself.  In  mixing  mortar,  it  is  usual  to  make  a  circular  bay  of 
sand  to  retain  the  water  poured  on  the  lime. 

A  very  common  method  of  fish  poaching  is  to  make  a  bavy  at  a 
dry  season,  so  as  to  divert  the  stream  from  a  pool  or  hole,  and  then 
to  dip  out  all  the  water  in  the  pool,  of  course  catching  all  the  fish. 
See  Stank. 

Moile,  f,  an  arch,  dainme,  or  Bay  of  planks,  whereby  the  force  of  water  is 
broken . — Cotgrave, 

Bay  (mech.)  or  pen,  a  pom  I  head  made  very  high  to  keep  in  water  for  tlie 
snpply  of  a  mill. — Stat,  27  Elizabeth. —  Crabb, 

2.  The  spnce  on  a  roof  between  two  principals  extendinp; 
from  the  eaves  to  the  ridge.  If  an  old  roof  required  new  covering 
in  uncertain  weather,  it  would  be  usual  to  give  orders  only  to  strip 
one  bay  at  a  time.  It  would  generally  be  about  ten  feet  wide,  but 
depending  upon  the  construction  of  the  roof. 

[Wee  aa'n  u-guut  uun*ec  bud  waun  bar  u  raef'turz  vur  tu 
fiin'eesh,]  we  have  only  got  one  bay  of  rafters  to  fini-sh. 

3.  That  part  of  a  barn  which  is  generally  on  each  side  of  the 
thrashing-floor ;  in  this  sense,  no  doubt,  the  space  partitioned  off 
by  the  floor  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  recess.  The  word  is  used 
to  express  the  entire  space  on  either  side  of  the  floor.  See  Barn's 
Floor,  Zess  ;  also  Pool. 

Ilcje  houses  with-inne  l^c  Italic  to  hit  incd, 

So  brod  bilde  in  a  Iniy^  )Kit  hlonkkos  my^t  rcnne. 

E,E,  Alliterative  Potms»     Cleanness,,  1.  1391.     E.  E.  T.  S. 

4.  The  second  from  the  head  of  the  points  or  antlers  {q,  7.) 
growing  out  of  the  horns  of  a  red-deer,  by  which  the  a;:;e  of  the 
stag  is  judged.    See  Bow,  Points,  Rich  rs. 
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BAY  [bai],  v,  t.  To  pond  or  obstruct  the  flow  of  water.  To 
bay  back  the  water,  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  phrases. 

The  wind  bayed  back  the  tide.  Mr.  Baker  *ve  a  bayed  back  the 
water  eens  all  o'  it  urnth  down  his  ditch,  and  we  'ant  a  got  a  drop 
vor  the  stock  to  drink. 

The  water  rose  three  feet  in  half  an  hour,  and  now  you  would  have  to  bay 
back  the  stream  to  get  a  bucket  full.— /^  Q,  A'.,  Jan.  lo,  1880. 

BAY  [bai].  i.  ik  and  sb.  To  give  out  the  deep- voiced  sound  of 
a  stag,  or  bloodhound,  or  other  large  dog.  Ordinary  dogs  are  said 
to  bark,  while  to  bay  is  to  utter  a  long,  deep  howl.  Of  staghounds 
a  man  would  say : 

[Aay  yuurd  dhu  bar  oa-m,]  I  heard  their  bay.  Of  foxhounds, 
harriers,  or  small  sporting  dogs :  [Aay  yuurd  um  geeeen  tuung,] 
giving  tongue. 

Bay  of  houndes^  aboyement  de  chiens,  aboy,  sm. — Palsgrave, 

2.  V,  i.  and  sb.  Hunting.  .  Hounds  are  said  to  bay  a  deer  when 
they  surround  him  in  some  spot  where  they  cannot  get  at  him,  but 
keep  baying  at  him. 

Here  the  pack  bayed  him  on  a  rock  for  an  hour,  and  in  attempting  to  turn 
round  he  fell,  and  the  hounds  closed  on  him. 

Records  North  Dev,  Staghounds ,  p.  41. 

We  see  below  us  our  quarry,  dripp»«ig  from  his  recent  bath,  standing  proudly 

on  a  rock  surrounded  by  the  flowing  tide The  hounds  bay  \i\m.  from  the 

land. — CoUynSy  p.  143. 

When  this  occurs  the  stag  is  said  to  be  at  bay. 

be  couherdes  hound  ]iat  time  .  .  .  . 

he  gan  to  berke  on  ])at  bam,  and  to  bait  it  hold, 

]>at  it  wax  nei3  of  his  yi'xW,— William  of  Palerme^  1.  32. 

Favourite  was  stabbed  in  the  flank  by  the  stag  when  at  bay^  and  died  two  days 
after. — Records  North  Dei:  Staghounds^  p.  43. 

BE-  [hi-,  bee-].  A  common  prefix  to  verbs,  generally  having  a 
strengthening  force,  as  in  bekncnun,  beneaped;  but  sometimes  having 
the  force  of  the  prefix  mis  in  misbehave^  as  in  becall^  &c.  The 
examples  in  these  pages  will  show  it  to  have  as  many  significations 
as  it  possesses  in  Mod.  German.     See  Behope. 

BE  [bee],  /.  part,  of  to  be  =  been.  Very  common  in  the  Hill 
district. 

[Uur  aath-n  yx'b:e  tu  chuurch  ziinz  Kuursmus,]  she  has  not  been 
to  church  since  Christmas. 

In  Gernade  atte  siege  hadde  he  be 
At  many  a  noble  arive  hadde  he  be. 

Chaucer^  Prologue^  11.  56,  60. 

We  l.abbe)?  be  felawes  gode  and  trewe  :  in  body  and  eke  on  herte. 

Sir  FerumbraSf  1.  277* 
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For  euere  my  bred  had  be  bake :  myn  lyf  dawes  had  be  tynt : 

Ibid.  1.  577. 

And  snyde,  Lord  God,  Jyff  hit  be  }>i  wytt 
Stawnche  J>is  feyr*  lord  J  hu,  y  prey  nowe  ))e, 
At  \jn  owne  hist,  for  }Kit  is  skytt, 
]»t  ait  J^ng  ever  ydo  be. — Chron.  Vilod,  st.  327. 

Vor  es  olweys  ihort  her  to  ha  be  bare  Buckle  and  Thongs. 

E%.  ScoU,  I.  545. 

BEAK-IRON  [bik-uyur].  The  iron  T  used  by  coopers,  on 
which  ihey  hammer  and  rivet  their  hoops.  It  answers  the  purpose 
of  a  small  anvil.  The  pointed  end  of  a  common  anvil  is  called 
the  \bik  u  dhu  an'vet'u!^  beak  of  the  anvil.  Halliwell  is  wrong  in 
describing  this  as  a  blacksmith's  tool. 

BEAM  [bee'm].  i.  sb.  Of  a  sull,  or  plough.  The  back  or 
main  support,  now  wholly  of  iron,  but  till  recently  always  of  wood, 
to  which  all  the  other  parts  are  attached.  Beneatli  the  beam  is 
fixed  the  breast  or  foundation  of  the  working  part  of  the  implement, 
and  from  its  latter  end  springs  the  tail  or  handle.     See  Wang. 

2.  Of  a  loom.  In  every  common  loom  there  are  two  beams  or 
rollers,  one  called  the  {chai'n  beem^  chain  beam,  on  whicli  is  wound 
the  warp,  and  fioni  which  it  is  unwound  as  the  cloth  is  woven ; 
the  other  called  the  \klau'ih  bee'm^  cloth  beam,  upon  which  the 
fabric  is  rolled  up  as  woven. 

3.  The  balanced  part  of  a  weighing-machine,  to  each  end  of  which 
a  scale  is  hung.  T'he  whole  apparatus  is  the  **  Beam  and  Scales." 
See  Weights. 

BEAM  [bee'm],  v,L  To  wind  the  warp  upon  the  chain  beam. 
This  is  a  matter  of  some  nicety,  as  all  the  threads  have  to  be  kept 
even  and  parallel,  or  it  will  not  make  a  good  bosom  {q.  v.), 

BEAMER  [bee'mur],  sb,  A  person  whose  work  it  is  to  beam 
chains — u  e,  to  wind  the  warp  upon  the  roller  or  beam^  ready  for 
the  weaver  to  place  in  his  loom. 

BEAM-FEATHERS  [beem  vadhurz],  sb.  The  stiff  quill 
feathers  in  a  bird's  wing. 

BEAMING-FRAME  [beemeen  fraenim],  sb.  The  machine  in 
which  the  above  operations  preparatory  to  weaving  are  performed. 

BEAN-HAULM  [bee-un-uul-um],  sb.  The  stalks  of  the  bean 
after  thrashing.     See  Pease-Haulm. 

BEANS  [bee-unz].  [Ee  du  nau*  {or  ee  nau'th)  aew  miinee 
bee'unz  maek  vaiv,]  he  knows  how  many  beans  make  five,  is  a  very 
common  description  of  a  cute,  clever  fellow — equivalent  to  the 
ordinary  phrase.  He  knows  what  he  is  about.     See  B. 

E  2 
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BEARERS  [bae-ururz].  At  funerals  there  are  two  classes  of 
bearers.  The  under-bearers,  who  actually  carry  the  corpse  on  their 
shoulders,  and  the  pall-bearers^  generally  friends  not  related  to  the 
deceased  person,  who  walk  by  the  side  and  hold  a  comer  of  the 
pall  in  their  hands — the  pall  [pau'l]  being  thrown  over  the  coffin 
and  the  heads  of  those  carrying  it.  All  this  used,  until  lately,  to 
be  de  rigueur,  but  now  it  is  becoming  obsolete.  The  same  custom 
may  still  be  seen  in  some  foreign  countries,  where  friends  walk  on 
each  side  of  the  hearse,  each  holding  the  end  of  a  band  or  ribband 
attached  to  the  coffin. 

BEARING  [bae-ureen].  i.  The  block  or  eye  in  which  any 
spindle  or  shaft  revolves ;  the  journal-box. 

2.  Any  part  of  the  spindle  itself  which  touches  a  support,  or  on 
which  it  turns.  A  long  shaft  may  have  many  bearings  in  it,  as  well 
as  under  it. 

3.  The  journals  or  gudgeons  are  likewise  called  bearings. 

BEARING-PAINS  [bneercen  paa-ynz],  sb.  The  pains  imme- 
diately preceding  child-birth. 

BEAST  [bee'us],  sb.  Oxen.  Collective  noun,  very  seldom  used 
as  a  singular. 

[Wuur  bee  gwaa'yn  wai  dhai  bee'us?'}^  where  are  you  going  with 
those  "beast"?  When  used  severally,  which  is  not  very  often, 
this  word  becomes  bee'ustez,  and  more  rarely  beeustezez.  [D-ee 
meet  dree  beeustez  kau'meen  au*n?],  did  you  meet  three  oxen  as 
you  came  onwards  ?    See  Lullocks. 

Weary  .ind  wet,  as  bestys  in  the  rain 

Comes  silly  John,  and  with  him  comes  Alein. 

Chaucer,  Reeves  Tale,  1.  187. 

A  farmer  told  me :  [Aay-v u-gid aewt  tu  wuurkeen  u  bee^us — doan 
paa'y;  dhai  doan  kaum  tu  beef  zu  z^o'n  bee  u  yuur,]  I  have  given 
up  working  **  beast,"  (it)  does  not  pay ;  they  do  not  become  beef 
so  soon  by  a  year  (as  those  not  used  for  ploughing,  &c.). 

BEASTLE  [bee'usl],  v.  t  To  soil,  to  befoul,  to  make  filthy. 
[Muyn  un  neet  bee'usl  yur  kloa'uz,]  mind  and  not  soil  your  clothes. 
[Draat  dhu  chee'ul !  neef  ee  aa'n  \i-be:'usl  lizzuul  au'l  oa*vur !],  drat 
the  child  !  if  he  has  not  befouled  himself  all  over  I 

How  thick  pony  do  drow  the  mux ;  he'll  beastle  anybody  all  over, 
nif  they  baint  awake  to  un  ! 

BEAT  [bai-t],  v.  t.  and  sh.  A  process  in  husbandry.  To  dig 
off  the  "  spine  "  or  turf,  and  then  to  burn  it  and  scatter  the  ashes 
before  ploughing.  Th"s  is  a  very  common  practice  when  Hill 
pasture  has  become  overrun  with  objectionable  growths,  such  as 
Qorsc,  brambles,  or  ferns ;  or  when  moorland  is  first  tilled. 
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[Dhik  dhae'ur  klecv-zu  vfeol  u  vuuz  moaTz,  aay  shlacun  M-bai't^l 
tliat  cleeve  is  so  full  of  furze  roots,  I  shall  liave  it  beaten.  In  other 
districts  this  process  is  called  Denshiring ;  i.  e,  Devonshire-ing. 
There  is  some  land  adjoining  a  moor  in  the  parish  of  Culmstock 
called  " Old  beat"  [oa'l  bai  t]. 

In  iheJSx.  Scold,  this  is  treated  as  a  substantive,  I.  197,  and  there 
is  some  doubt  whether  the  word  originates  in  a  noun  or  a  verb, 
because  the  same  word  is  used  for  the  operation  and  for  the  thing 
operated  on.  "Pare  and  burn  the  beat"  is  a  very  common  ex- 
pression, equivalent  to  simply  beat  We  hear  constantly  of  burn- 
beating^  which  does  not  help  us,  because  it  might  mean  either 
burning  the  beat^  or  burning  and  beating.  On  the  whole  I  incline 
to  the  verbal  meaning,  and  the  passage  in  the  Ex.  Scoldings  I.  197. 
Shooling  0*  beaty  hand-beatings  &c.,  seems  to  support  this  view.  At 
the  same  time,  the  past  tense  and  past  part,  are  very  seldom  used ; 
but  I  believe  I  have  heard  both  heated  [baitud,]  and  beaten 
[bai'tn].  The  latter,  however,  is  a  made-up  word  by  somewhat 
educated  people,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  throwing  any  light  on  the 
question.  Beated  would  be  said  by  the  common-  labourer;  but 
then  it  may  be  only  a  verbalised  noun  like  leaded^  or  salted, 

BEAT-AXE  [bee*ut-eks,  bai't-eks,  biifeks],  sb,  A  kind  of  broad 
mattock  almost  like  an  adze^  used  for  beatings  as  above. 

BEATER  [bee'utur,  or  baitur],  sb.  The  drum  in  a  thrashing- 
machine  which  actually  beats  out  the  corn  from  the  ear. 

BEAT  OUT  [bee-ut,  or  bait  aewt],  v.  To  thrash.  Birds  are 
said  to  beat  out  the  corn  when  they  attack  it  while  still  uncut. 

BEAUTIFUL  [biie'tipfeol,  biie'tif^ol],  adj.  Delicious  to  the 
taste. 

[Dhai  brau'th  yiie  gid  mee,  wauz  bile'tipeol^  they  broth  you  gave 
me  were  delicious. 

BECALL  [beekyaal],  v.  To  nickname,  to  abuse;  to  call  by 
opprobrious  epithets. 

[Tu  yuur  ee'ns  ee  beekyaa'lud  ur,  t  wauz  shee'umfbol,]  to  hear 
how  he  villified  and  abused  her,  it  was  shameful  [Uur  beekyaa'ld-n 
au'l  dhiit  liv'ur  uur  kud  laa*y  ur  tuung  t{ie,]  she  called  him  all  the 
names  she  could  lay  her  tongue  to. 

BECAUSE-WHY.     See  Cause  why. 

BED  [baid].  1.  sb.  Called  also  [baid  pees,]  bed-piece.  The 
piece  of  wood  bearing  on  the  springs  or  axle  of  a  waggon  -upon 
which  rests  the  body. 

2.  The  under  side  of  the  stratum  in  a  rock.  It  is  a  condition 
in  most  contracts  for  walling  that  the  stones  shall  be  *'  well  bedded 
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in  good  mortar  and  laid  upon  their  own  proper  beds'** — i.e,  that  the 
stones  shall  be  placed  in  the  wall  in  the  line  of  their  stratification. 
A  good  mason  can  tell  which  is  the  bed  or  under  side  of  a  stone, 
from  that  which  was  uppermost  while  yet  in  the  rock. 

3.  Of  a  sull.  The  part  which  slides  along  the  bottom  and  side 
of  the  furrow,  and  has  to  endure  the  grind  and  wear  more  than 
any  part  except  the  share.  It  forms  a  kind  of  runner  or  wearing 
part,  and  is  bolted  to  the  breast.  In  old  wooden  ploughs  or 
Nanny-sulls  it  was  an  iron  plate  nailed  on  to  the  breast.  Called 
also,  and  very  commonly,  the  latidside, 

BED  [bai'd],  r.  /.  i.  In  building — to  lay  a  stone  evenly  and 
horizontally  in  its  proper  position.     See  Bed  2,  supra, 

2.  To  lodge. 

[Uur  t^ok-n  een  tu  bard-n  boa'urd,]  she  took  him  in  to  lodge 
and  board. 

Nobody  can't  never  *vord  to  bed-n  and  board-n  vor  dree  shillins 
a  week,  a  gurt  hard  bwoy  like  he. 

He  sholen  hire  cIoJ>en,  washen,  and  wringen, 
And  to  hondes  water  bringen  ; 
]{e  sholen  bidden  hire  and  )>e, 
For  leuedi  wile  we  |>at  she  be. 

1280.     Havelok  the  Dane ^\,  \2i'^. 

BED-ALE  [baid  ae'ul],  sb,  A  feast  in  celebration  of  a  birth. 
Halliwell  is  quite  wrong;  the  liquor  usually  prepared  for  these 
occasions  is  never  bed-ale^  but  Groaning-drink.  The  mistake  arose 
from  the  last  century  glossarist  of  the  Ex,  Scold.^  who  glosses  it 
(p.  120),  "Bed-ale,  Groaning- ale,  that  which  is  brewed  for  a 
Gossiping  or  Christening  feast."  The  very  passage  (below)  in 
which  the  word  occurs  shows  by  the  context  that  he  did  not 
understand  it,  and  thdX  festival,  not  liquor^  is  meant. 

Chawr  a  told  that  ye  simmered  upon  wone  tether,  up  to  Grace  Vrogweirs 
bfd-ale. — Ex.  Scold.  I.  564. 

Feyneden  hem  for  heore  foode  *  fouzten  atte  ale. 

Puis  Plaivntan,  A.  Prol.  1.  42. 

Bride-ales,    Church-ales,   Clerk-ales,  Give-ales,   Lamb-ales,   Leet-ales,   Mid- 
summer-ales, Scot-ales,  Whitsun-ales  ;  and  several  more. 

Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  (4I0  ed.)  V.  i.  p.  229. 

Lancelot,     Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in  thee  as  go  to  the  ale  with 
a  Christian.— 7W  Gent,  of  Ftrona,  II.  5. 

BEDANGD  [beedang-d].     An  expletive ;  quasi  oath. 
IBeedanjfd  eef  aay  diie  !],  bedangd  if  I  do ! 

BEDFLY  [bai-d  vluy],  sb.     Common  flea. 

BEDLIER  [baidluyur],  sb,  A  bedridden  person.  (Very  com.) 
An  old  woman  in  the  almshouse  at  Wellington  said  to  me  of  an 
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old  man  who  had  broken  his  thigh :  He  on*t  never  walk  no 
more;  he'll  be  a  bedlier  so  long's  he  do  live. — May  31,  1885.  In 
Devonshire  they  say  bcdiayer. 

Pi-omp,  Parv. — Bedlawyr,     Bedcred  man  or  woman — Dfcumhens. 
Way  in  Promp.  Parv.  p.  28,  quotes  a  will  of  1419,  in  wliicli  bcdlawcnnen  are 
left  fourpence  each. 

BED-MATE  [bai'd  mae'iit],  sb,     Bed-fellow. 

BED-PAY  [bai'd  paay],  sb.  The  allowance  jnid  by  a  sick  club 
to  a  member  confined  to  his  bed  ;  this  is  reduced  to  walking-pay  so 
soon  as  he  can  get  up. 

BED-TIE  [bai'd  tuy].  i.  sb.  The  ticking  or  case  enclosing  the 
feathers  or  materials  of  the  bed. 

[Dhai  vaewn  dhu  wauch  u-puut  cen'suyd  dhu  baid  tuy^  they 
found  the  watch  put  inside  the  ticking  of  the  bod. 

Taye:  f.     Any  film,  or  thin  skin.      Unc  tayc  iVor^ilUr^  a  pilIow-l>cer. 

Col^vave. 

Mod.  Fr. — Tate  iVoreilUr^  a  pillow-case. 

2.  The  bed,  including  both  feathers  and  case. 

BEE-BIRD  [bee-baurd],  sb.     The  flycatcher  or  white-throat. 

BEE-BREAD  [bee'-buurd],  sb,  A  kind  of  food  gathered  for 
the  larvae,  neither  honey  nor  wax.  A.S.  bio-brcad,  (See  Boethius^ 
sect.  23.) 

BEE-BUTT  [bee'buut],  sb.  Bee-hive—/,  e,  the  common  straw 
hive.     See  Butt. 

The  belief  is  almost  universal,  that  should  a  death  occur  in  the 
house  to  which  the  bees  belong,  each  butt  ought  "  to  be  told  of  it," 
otherwise  they  will  all  die.  The  coincidence  of  a  death  in  my 
own  family  and  the  immediate  and  unaccountable  death  of  several 
hives  (all  I  had)  of  previously  healthy  bees,  has  occurred  to  myself 
twice  within  the  last  few  years,  and  I  have  been  asked  by  several 
people,  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  the  fact,  if  I  had  **  told  the  bees 
about  it"?    See  W,  S,  Gram,  pp.  99,  100. 

It  is  considered  very  unlucky  if  in  swarming  the  bees  alight  on 
a  dead  tree;  it  portends  that  there  will  be  a  death  in  the  family 
very  soon. 

BEECHEN  [buch-n],  adj.     Made  of  beech. 
[Lau't  u  buchn  plangk,]  lot  of  beech  plank. 

BEEN  TO,  phr.  In  speaking  of  meals,  the  usual  mode  of 
inquiry,  if  the  repast  has  been  taken,  is,  [V-ee  bun  tu  dunur?] — /.  e, 
have  you  had  your  dinner?  I've  been  to  breakfast,  simply  means 
I  have  eaten  it,  and  implies  no  movement  whatever,  from  or  to 
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any  place  in   the   process.      So,  **  we  went  to   supper  avore  we 
started,"  merely  means  that  we  had  supixir. 

Es  7vatt  to  dinner  jest  avore. — Ex,  Court.  I.  486. 

BEER  [bee'ur],  j^.  Strong  malt  liquor;  that  brewed  with  the 
first  mashing  of  the  malt.     See  Ale. 

BEER  [bee'ur].  Tech.  In  weaving,  the  width  of  a  piece 
of  cloth  is  determined  not  only  by  the  fineness  of  the  reeds  or 
sleigh,  but  by  the  number  of  beer  of  40  threads  each  in  the  warp. 
Hence  warps  are  known  as  20,  30,  40  beer-chains,  and  thua  the 
latter  would  be  a  warp  containing  40  x  40  =  1600  threads.  Used 
throughout  the  Western  counties,  but  I  believe  unknown  elsewhere. 

BEG  AG  ED  [beegae'ujd],  adj\  part.  Bewitched,  hag-ridden,  over- 
looked. 

Poor  soul,  her  never  'ant  a  got  no  luck  like  nobody  else ;  I  ont 
never  bleive  eeng  her  idn  a  begaged  by  zomebody  or  nother. 

WHiat  a  Vengeance  !  wart  betoalled,  or  wart  tlia  baggaged? — Ex.  Scold.  1.  4. 

BEGET  [beegit],  v,  t.  and  /.  To  forget.  (Very  com.)  P.  t. 
beegau't;  p.  p.  u-beegaut,     I  beget  whe'er  I  have  or  no. 

Es  don't  know  whot  Queeson  ye  mean  ;  es  begit  whot  Quesson  twos. 

Ex.  Scold.  1.  493. 

BEGIN  [beegee'n],  v.  i.     i.  To  scold. 

Maister'll  begin,  hon  a  comth  to  vind  eens  you  an't  a-finish. 

2.  To  interfere ;  to  molest. 

What  d'ye  begin  way  me  vor  then?  I  did'n  tich  o'  you,  'vore 
you  begin' d  way  me. 

BEGOR  [beegauT,  beegauTz,  beeguum*,  beeguum'urz].  All  quasi 
oaths;  asseverations. 

BEGURGE  [beeguurj*],  v.  t.     To  grudge. 

He  never  didn  bcgurge  her  nort;  her*d  on'y  vor  t'  ax  and  to 
have,  way  he ;  nif  on'y  he*d  a  got  it.  The  still  commoner  word 
is  bethink. 

BEHAP  [bee-aap-],  adv.     Perhaps,  peradventure. 
Behap  you  mid-n  be  there,  and  then  what  be  I  to  do?     [Dhai 
oan  lee'ust  aewt  bee-aap'^  i.  e.  i>erhaps  they  will  not  last  out. 

By  happe.     Par  aventure. — Cot  grave. 

BEHOLD  [bee-oa*l],  r.  To  experience.  [Nuvur  daed-n  ^<f^  <?« 7 
noa  jish  stingk,]  (I)  never  experienced  such  a  stench.  Of  all  the 
rows  I  ever  [bee-oal]  befioid,  that  was  the  very  wust. 

BEHOLDING  [beeoaldeen].     Under  obligation. 

[Aa*l  ae'u  waun  u  mee  oa*un,   un   neet    bee    bee-ea'ideen  tu 
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noa'baudec,]  I'll  have  one  of  my  own,  and  not  be  under  obligation 
to  anybody. 

BEHOLDINGNESS  [beeoaidecnees],  sb.  Obligation.  (Com.) 
[Dhur  id-n  noa  bee-oa'ldeenees  een  ut,  uuls  wee  ^od-n  aeu-n,]  there 
is  no  obligation  in  it,  or  we  would  not  have  it — or  him. 

BEHOPE  [bee-oa-p],  r.     To  hope. 

I  do  behope^  that  by  the  blessing  o'  ih'  Almighty,  I  shall  be  able 
to  get  about  a  bit,  and  sar  a  little,  nif  tis  but  ever  so  little,  I  do 
behope  I  shall.— Feb.  1882. 

BEHOPES  [bee*oa*ps],  sb.  pL     Hope ;  confidence. 

An  old  "Cap'n"  at  Watchet  speaking  of  the  diminished  trade  of 
the  place  said :  "I  be  in  good  behopes  that  wc  mid  zee  it  a  little 
better  arter  a  bit." — Dec.  17,  1886. 

BEKNOW  [beenoa*],  v.  To  understand,  to  acknowledge. 
[Twuz  wuul  beenoa'd  t-au'l  dhu  paa'recsh,]  it  was  well  understood 
by  all  the  parish. 

BELFRY  [buul-free],  sb.  The  room  or  basement  in  the  tower, 
from  which  the  bells  are  rung.  The  name  is  not  applied  to  the 
tower,  nor  to  the  room  in  which  the  bells  are  hung.  I  know 
several  instances  in  which  the  ropes  pass  through  the  ceilings  of  the 
belfry  and  the  clock-chamber  above  it,  to  the  bells  hung  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  tower.     See  Bell-Chamber. 

Bell/ray,  Campanarium. — Promp.  Pan\ 

BELIKE  [bceluyk],  ad.     Probably,  perhaps. 

[Gfeod  nai*t-ee;  beeluyk  y\xQ'\x\  km  daewn  dhan,]  good  night  to 
you;  probably  you  will  come  down  then.  Though  found  in  Sir 
W.  Scott,  this  word  is  rare  in  Lit.  English,  yet  in  the  dialect  it  is 
the  commonest  form. 

Jealous  he'wa-S  and  held  her  narrow  in  cnjj^, 
For  she  was  wild  and  young,  and  he  was  old, 
And  deemed  himself  biiike  a  cuckold. 

Chaucer ^  Miller  s  Tale^  1.  38. 

BELK  [buulk,  buul'kee],  v, '  To  belch. 

BELL  [buul],  sb.  Of  a  stag.  The  bellow  or  roar  of  the  stag  at 
rutting  time;  said  to  be  a  very  loud,  unearthly  kind  of  noise; 
different  to  that  of  any  other  animal. 

Before  the  lapse  of  an  hour  I  satisfied  myself  that  what  I  had  heard,  was  the 
^^// of  the.stag,  roaming  in  the  distance. — Collyns^  p.  60. 

BELL-CHAMBER  [buul  chiim'ur].  The  upper  story  of  the 
church  tower  in  which  the  bells  are  hung.  In  this  district  spires 
and  steeples  are  almost  unknown;  the  \taawur'\  or  \chuurch 
iaaw'ur^^  tower  is  invariable,  even  though  it  be  a  spire. 
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BELL-HORSE  [buul  au's].  The  leader  of  a  team.  Formerly 
it  was  common,  and  even  now  it  is  sometimes  seen,  that  the  leader 
carries  a  board  with  four  or  five  bells  hung  under  it,  attached  to 
his  collar  by  two  irons :  these  irons  hold  the  bells  high  above  the 
horse's  shoulders.  The  bells,  which  are  good-sized  and  loud- 
sounding,  are  hidden  from  sight  by  a  fringe  of  very  bright  red, 
yellow,  and  green  woollen  tassels ;  as  the  horse  moves  the  jangle 
is  almost  deafening. 

In  setting  children  to  run  a  race  the  start  is  given  thus : 

Bell-horses  I  bell-horses^  what  time  o'  day  ? 
One  o'clock,  two  o'clock,  three  and  away  I 

BELLIS  [bdl'ees,  buul'ees,  biil'eesez],  sb.  Bellows.  A  black- 
smith of  my  acquaintance  always  speaks  of  his  [buNesez^']  bellises. 
This  form  is  quite  common.  In  farm-houses,  where  wood  is  still 
the  principal  fuel,  the  bellows  is  in  constant  use.  It  is  thought 
very  unlucky  to  put  the  bellows  on  the  table ;  many  a  housewife 
would  be  horrified  at  the  sight. 

A  few  years  ago  might  be  seen  in  Exeter,  on  a  signboard : 

Here  lives  a  man  what  dont  refuse 

To  mend  umbrellases,  hellowses^  boots  and  shoes. 

BELL-ROSE  [buul  roa-uz],  sb.  Commonest  name  for  the 
daffodil — Narcissus  Pscudo- narcissus, 

I  knows  a  orchet  a  covered  wi  they  there  bell-roses, — Feb.  21, 
1881. 

BELLY  [buul'ee],  sb.  Womb.  A  very  common  bucolic  saying, 
precisely  expressive  of  what  is  called  "  discounting  "  in  commercial 
talk,  is  [Ai'teen  dhu  kyaa'v  een  dhu  kaewz  buul'ee^  eating  the  calf 
in  the  cow's  belly. 

Bely,     Venter ^  alvus,  uterus. — Promp,  Parv, 

BELLY-GOD  [buul'ee  gaud].     A  glutton. 
I  calls  he  a  proper  belly-god;  all  he  do  look  arter  is  stuffin  his 
ugly  guts. 

BELLY-PART  [buulee  paart],  sb.  The  thin  bacon  which  comes 
from  the  abdomen  of  the  pig. 

BELLY-TIE  [buul-ee-tuy],  sb.  The  strap  belonging  to  the 
harness  which  passes  under  the  horse's  belly.  There  are  always 
two ;  one  to  fasten  on  the  saddle,  and  the  other  to  prevent  the 
shafts  from  rising.     Called  elsewhere  wanty — /.  e,  womb-tie. 

BELLY-TIMBER  [buulee  liimur],  sb.  Victuals  and  drink; 
food  in  general. 

[Kau'm  soanisl  ed-n  ut  tuym  vur  t-ae*u  sum  buulee-ium'urT]^ 
come  mates  1  is  it  not  time  to  have  some  victuals  ?  Well,  I  calls  it 
■ny  purty  Mly  tim'er;  I  wish  I  midn  never  meet  way  no  wisser. 
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BELONG  [beclau'ng],  %k  To  appertain.  Used  peculiarly  in  the 
dialect  so  as  to  make  the  person  appertain  to  the  thifig,  instead 
of  the  converse.  For  the  question :  "  To  whom  do  these  houses 
belong  V*  we  should  say :  [Ue  du  beelawng  tu  dhai*zh-uur  aewzez?] 
— /.  e.  who  belongs  to  these  houses  ? 

A  "  forreigner  "  from  Halse  (about  six  miles  off),  seeking  work, 
said  to  me :  Be  you  the  ginlmun,  make  so  bold,  that  do  belong  to 
this  here  house  ? 

At  any  fair  or  market  it  is  very  common  to  hear:  Who  do 
belong  to  these  here  buUicks  ? 

The  following  shows  this  construction  to  be  no  modern  corruption 
on  the  part  of  dialect  speakers. 

And  whannc  |>e  dame  halh  ydo :  jnt  to  \z  dede  longiih, 
And  hopith  for  to  hacche :  or  heruest  begynne, 
Thanne  cometli  ]>er  a  congioun,  &c. 

Langitwdt  Rich,  the  Red,  III.  1.  43. 

BELVY  [buuWee],  v.  L  To  bellow,  as  a  cow ;  to  roar  (always). 
[Dh'oal  Jup"see  doan  taek  u  beet  u  noa'tees  oa  ur  kyaav  ;  ur  aan  u 
buultfud  nuudhur  wauns — neet-s  aay-v  u  yuurd,]  the  old  Gypsy  does 
not  take  any  notice  of  (the  loss  of)  her  calf;  she  has  not  once 
bellowed — not  that  I  have  heard. — September  1884. 

BEMEAN  [beemai'n],  ref,  v.  To  disgrace,  to  stoop,  to  lose 
caste.  [Aay  kaa*n  dhingk  aewiivur  uur  kcod  beemai'n  urzuul*  vur 
tae'u  jish  fuul"ur-z  ee*,]  1  cannot  think  how  she  could  have  stooped 
to  have  such  a  fellow  as  he. 

BEN  [bai'n],  sb.  Part  of  the  frame  of  a  carding-engine.  It  is 
probably  bend^  as  its  shape  is  semicircular;  it  serves  to  carry  the 
various  rollers  parallel  to  the  main  drum  or  cylinder. 

BENDS  [bai'nz],  sb.  The  ridges  in  land  which  has  been  thrown 
up  into  "ridge  and  furrow  "  (q.  v.). 

BENOW.     See  Bv-now. 

BENT.     See  Bonnet. 

BEPITY  [beepiifee],  v.     To  commiserate. 

[Aay  sh^od  u  beeputeed  uur  moo'ur,  neef  t-ad-n  u-biin  ur  oa'n 
fau'ut,]  I  should  have  pitied  her  more,  if  it  had  not  been  her  own 
fault. 

BERK  [buurk],  sb.     Bark  of  a  dog. 

BERKY  [buur-kee],  v.  /.     To  bark  (always). 
I  yeard-n  (a  fox)  berkin,  and  gee-in  tongue  jist  the  very  same's 
a  hound.     Our  Tip  on't  never  berky  'thout  he  yearth  a  stranger. 
See  Give  tongue. 
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Our  dialectal  pronunciation  seems  to  be  the  archaic,  and  in  this 
case  again  the  literary  form  is  the  corruption. 

Gif  |>u  berkeit  a^ein  .  |>u  crt  hundes  kunnes. 

Ancren  RiwU^  p.  122,  1.  3. 

he  koured  lowe 
to  bi-hold  in  at  )>e  hole  :  wlii  his  hound  herkyd. 

William  of  Palirme,  1.  47.     {Ste  also\,  55.) 

Berkar^  as  a  dogge.     Lalrator, 

fierkyn,     Latro^  b^iffo^  hatilo. 

VVappon^  or  berkyn^  idem  quod^  Berkyn,  su/tra, — Promp,  Parv, 

Berkyn^  of  a  dogge,  abojement. — Palsgrave, 

And  y  ])C  whelpus  w'  in  hur*  body  I  ]>e  tyde/ 
Burke  fast  at  ))e  kyng  and  hur'  also. 

Chron,  Vilod.  St.  222.     (See  also  lb.  si.  227.) 

BERRIN.     See  Burin. 

BERRY  [buur'ee],  sb.  A  group  of  rabbit-holes  having  internal 
communication.  Called  also  [u  buur'ee  u  oalz,]  a  berry  of  holes. 
Hal.  is  wrong.  The  word  does  not  mean  a  "herd  of  conies,"  but 
applies  to  the  burrows;  for  it  is  applied  equally  to  the  "earths" 
or  holes  of  foxes  or  badgers ;  never  applied  to  a  single  hole. 

[Dhu  buuree  wuz  dhaat  baeg,  dhu  fuur'uts  k^od-n  git  um  aewt,] 
the  berry  was  so  big  the  ferrets  could  not  get  them  (the  rabbits) 
out.  A  single  hole  might  be  called  a  burrow^  though  rarely,  but 
never  a  buuree, 

A  Hole  (or  berry)  made  by  a  Conny.     Tute, — Cotgrave,  Sherwood. 

BERRY  [buuree], v.  L  To  dig  a  hole  with  the  feet ;  to  burrow : 
applied  to  any  animal.  Of  a  badger  I  have  often  heard  it  said : 
Tidn  a  bit  o'  good  to  dig  arter-n ;  he  can  berry  vaster-n  yon  can. 
A  dog  is  said  to  berry,  when  he  marks  and  digs  at  a  rabbit-hole. 

BESCUMMER  [beeskiim'ur,  beeskuum'ur],  v.  To  besmear, 
either  with  filth  or  (fg.)  with  abusive  language. 

[Ec  beeskuum'urd'Ti  oa'vur  wuul*,]  he  abused  him  thoroughly ; 
but  [Ee  beeskuum'urd-n  au'l  oa'vur,]  means  he  besmear'd  him  all 
over  with  filth.  Minute  changes  of  this  kind  often  make  vast 
changes  in  the  meaning. 

BESOM  [bdz'um],  sb.  The  broom  plant,  often  called  [gree*n 
biSz'um] — sarothamnus  scoparius.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  is  held  to  be  the  great  specific  in  dropsical  cases ;  but  this 
infusion  I  have  never  heard  called  anything  but  [br^o'm  tai*,] 
broom-tea. 

Bwoil  down  some  green  besoniy  'tis  the  finedest  thing  in  the 
"W»rdle,  when  anybody  Ve  a  catched  a  chill  or  ort. 
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BESTEST  [bas-tees],  ad/.  (Very  com.)  Double  superlative 
of  good ;  the  very  best. 

[Dhaat  dhae'ur-z  dhu  bastees  livur  aay-d  u-gauf,]  that  is  the 
very  best  I  ever  had.     See  Introduction. 

BEST-PART  [bas  pae'urt].  The  greater  part ;  very  nearly  the 
whole. 

[Dhu  bas  pae'urt  u  dhu  wai*,]  nearly  the  whole  way. 

[Dhai  biin  u-gfeo*  bas  pae'urt-\xw  u  aawur,]  they  have  been  gone 
nearly  a  w  hole  hour. 

BE  SURE  [bee  shoa'ur].     To  be  sure ;  certainly. 

{^Bee-shoa'ur  ted-n  diin'ur-tuym  uradet,]  to  be  sure  it  is  not 
dinner-time  already.  [Bee  gwai*n  t-ab-m  ?  Bee  shoaur  aay  bee*,] 
arc  you  going  to  have  it  ?    Certainly  I  am. 

BETHINK  [bee dhing-k,/. /.  ;  beedhau't, /././  u-beedhaut,  a/f^ 
u-beedhau*tud :  often  beedhing'kt,  u-beedhing*kt],  v.  To  begrudge, 
to  abstain  from. 

[E^  wdd-n  niivur  beedhing-k  dhu  muun'ee,]  he  would  never 
begrudge  the  money.  [Ee  ded-n  beedhing'k  tu  auiur,  vur  au*l  ee 
ded-n  aa'rlee  tich  oa  un,]  he  did  not  ai  stain  from  (or  begrudge 
himself  the  satisfaction  of)  crying  out  (to  halloo),  though  he  scarcely 
touched  him.  This  phrase  means  more  than  this ;  it  implies  that 
he  bellowed  very  loudly  for  a  very  slight  blow. 

When  used  in  the  above  senses  the  past  tense  is  always  formed, 
either  by  the  periphrastic  did^  as  in  the  example  above  given,  or  by 
the  weak  forms  of  the  perf.  and  past  part.,  and  the  construction 
is  generally  negative  as  above.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of 
the  strong  forms  of  the  perfect  and  p.  p.  bethmght^  or  frequently 
beihoughted  [beedhau*-tud],  completely  changes  the  meaning  to 
the  literary  sense  of  remembered^  recollected.  Unlike  the  literary 
usage,  however,  it  does  not  necessarily  require  the  reflective  form 
(bethought  me,  or  myself,  &c.).  We  should  say:  Hon  I  come 
to  think  it  over,  1  bethoughted  all  about  it — /.  e.  I  remembered  all 
the  circumstances.  The  present  tense,  bethink^  is  not  used,  except 
as  above — /.  e,  to  begrudge :  never  to  express  recollection. 

BETIME  [beetuym],  adv.     Early;  not  simply  in  good  time. 

[\iuyn  un  bee  dhacur  beetuym^  mind  and  be  there  early.  I 
shall  be  up  betime  to-morrow  morning—/,  e,  early.  Betimes  is 
never  used. 

BETTER  [bad'r],  adj.  comp.  More  in  quantity  or  time ;  later 
in  time. 

[Dhur  wuz  badr-n  u  diz*n  oa-m,]  there  were  more  than  a  dozen 
of  them.  \_Bad'r-n  u  naawur  u-gau*n,]  more  than  an  hour  ago. 
[Twtiz  bad'T-n  dree  u  klau'k,]  it  was  past  three  o'clock. 
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BETTER-FIT  [bad  r  fiii],  phr.  (Very  com.)  It  wou'd  be 
better  if. 

[^a//r ^/ dhai-d  muyn  dhur  oa'n  biiz'nees,]  it  would  be  better 
if  they  would  mind  their  own  business.  \Bad'r  fut  ee  ad'n 
u-wai*nt  u  nee*us  dhu  plae'us,]  it  would  be  better  if  he  had  not 
gone  aneast  the  place. 

BETTERMENT  [bad'rmunt].     Same  as  Betterness. 

BETTERMOST  [bad-rmaus,  badrmoo'ees],  adj.  Almost  the 
best — not  quite. 

[Dhai  wuz  au*l  badrniaus  soa'urt  u  voaks  luyk^]  they  were  all 
very  respectable  peo])le,  but  not  quite  the  highest  class. 

I  'spose  'tis  the  [bad'rmoo'ees,]  bettermost  way  vor  to  wrop-m 
up  (/'.  e,  a  burst  pipe) ;  but  the  bestest  wid  be  vor  to  cut-n  out  and 
put  in  a  new  one,  nif  could  let  out  all  the  water. — Jan.  lo,  1887. 

BETTERNESS  [badrnees],  sb.    Improvement. 

[Lat  s  zee  u  lee'dl  bad'rnees  een  dhdsh  yuur  wuurk,  uuls  yiie*  un 
aay  shl  vaa'l  atwt,]  let  us  see  a  liitle  improvement  in  this  work, 
otherwise  (else)  you  and  I  shall  fall  out. 

BETTER-WORTH  [bad'r  waelh].  Higher  in  price,  worth  more. 
(Very  com.) 

The  slieep  were  rather  better  wortht  especially  breeding  ewes,  which  were  soM 
at  from  3 51.  to  42J.  each. — Market  Report  in  Wellington  Weekly  News^  Aug.  19, 
1886. 

BETVVEEN-VVHILES  [twee-n  wuyulz].  At  odd  times,  at 
leisure  intervals. 

[Yiie  kn  diie  ut  vuur'ee  wuul  twern  wuyulz^  you  can  do  it 
very  well  at  spare  moments. 

BETWIXT  [beetwUk-s],  adv.  Between.  Usual  form.  Final  / 
never  sounded.  To  go  "  betwix  th'  oak  and  the  rind,"  is  a  very 
c(jm.  phrase  to  express  trimmings  want  of  decided,  manly,  straight- 
forwardness. 

Tidn  no  good  to  reckon  *pon  he ;  he  do  like  to  go  betwix  th' 
oak  and  the  rind.  He'll  promise  very  fair  like,  but  tidn  in  un  vor 
to  zay  Ees,  or  No. 

Ther  com  a  kyte,  while  that  ihey  were  wrothe. 
And  bar  awey  the  boon  bitwixe  hem  bothe. 

Chaucer^  Knightes  Tale,  1.  32 1. 

BETWIXT-AND-BETWEEN  [beetwiiks-n-beetween],  adv. 
Neither  one  thing  nor  the  other ;  half-and-half;  undecided. 

I  likes  vor  vokes  to  zay  hot  they  do  mane ;  but  he's  like  zome 
o'  the  rest  o-m,  all  behvix-n-bctwcen^  nother  one  way  nor  tother; 
}cu  can't  never  make  sure  which  way  he'll  go  arterwards. 
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Thy  wyf  and  thou  most  hangen  fer  a-twynnf^ 
For  that  behvixe  you  schal  b€  no  synne, 
No  more  in  lokvng  than  ther  schal  in  dcclc. 

ChaucfTf  Millers  TaU^  1.  403. 

BEYOND  [bee-yun*].     Over  and  above;  in  excess  of. 

I  consider  that  beyond  fair — /'.  e.  in  excess  of  what  justice 
demands.  Said  in  reference  to  the  te:ms  of  an  agreement  by  a 
farmer.     This  us 2  of  the  word  is  common. 

BIAS  [buyus],  sb.  Said  of  birds  or  animals  frightened  out  of 
thjir  accustomed  locality — as  of  partridges,  which  do  not  seem  to 
know  where  they  are  flying.     Ah  !  they  be  out  o*  their  bias, 

BIBBLE  [biib-l],  t\     i.  To  tipple,  to  booze. 

2.  sb.    Tipple,  drink,  beverage. 
[Puufdee  g^od  biibl,']  pretty  good  tipple. 

BIBLE-OATH  [buybl  oa-uth].     A  very  strong  asseveration. 
[Aa'l  taek  mee  buybl  oauth  oa  ut,]  I'll  take  my  solemn  oath 
on  the  Bible  of  it. 

BICKER  [bik'ur],  sb.  Beaker :  applied  only  to  a  wooden  vessel 
of  a  certain  kind  and  shape,  used  for  carrying  water.  It  is  deep 
and  narrow,  made  of  staves  and  hooi)s,  with  an  iron  handle  on 
one  side ;  the  general  form  that  of  a  pitcher.  It  holds  about  two 
gallons.  It  is  very  frequently  seen  at  farm-houses  and  cottages 
in  the  Hill  districts  of  West  Somerset  and  North  Devon.  It  is  not 
used  as  a  drinking-vessel.  There  seems  to  be  no  certainty  as  to 
what  the  vessel  was  origiially.  It  seems  now  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  it  was  a  drinking-vessel,  but  there  is  no  authority  for 
this ;  neither  can  it  be  said  confidently  whence,  or  how,  the  word 
comes  to  us,  as  we  find  Mod.  Germ,  becher^  Mod.  Icelandic  bikarr, 
and  Mod.  Italian  bicchiere.  Its  pronunciation  in  the  middle  ages 
was  that  preserved  by  us  in  the  dialect,  and  by  the  Scotch.  (See 
Murray^  N,  E,  D,)  It  is  as  unlike  modern  Ing.  beaker  as  the 
modem  conventional  ideal  of  the  article  is  in  all  probability  unlike 
the  reality. 

Byker,  cuppe  (bikyr,  P.).  Cimbium, — Prom  p.  Pan; 

The  following  seems  to  prove  it  to  have  been  a  large  vessel,  but 
from  its  having  a  cover,  i;  may  not  have  been  a  drinking-cup  at  all, 
most  probably  a  flagon.     See  Bowl-dish. 

I  Jewe  to  John  Forster  my  godsonne  a  becure  of  seluer  y-keucryd,  J>at  weyylh 
XXV  oansus  I  quarter. —  Will  of  Thomas  Bathe^  1420. 

Fifty  Earliest  Wills,  p.  45,  1.  7.     (See  also  Ibid,  1.  17.) 

BICKERMENT  [bik'urmuni].  Discord,  wrangling,  contention. 
(Very  com.) 

[Yuur !  draap'  ut,  wuol  ee?  lat-s  ae*u  las  bik'urmunt^  here  !  cease, 
will  you?  let  us  have  less  quarrelling. 
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Welsh.     Bicret  sub.,  a  conflict,  skirmish,  or  bickering.     Hence  the  English 
bicker.     Bwau  crwys  yn  biccra  oedd. — Richards, 

Bikyr  of  fytynge  (bykere  or  feiglitinge,  P.)  Pugna, — Promp,  Paiv, 

They  bykered  togyther  halfe  an  houre  and  more. — Palsgrave, 

nCKY  [bik'ee],  sb,  and  v.  The  game  of  hide-and-seek.  To 
bik'ee  is  for  the  seekers  to  go  and  lean  their  heads  against  a  wall 
so  as  not  to  see  where  lh2  others  go  to  hide.  This  is  also  called 
to  [bik'ee  daewn,]  bicky  down. 

One  often  hears :  [Bee'iil !  dhee  diis-n  bikee  fae'ur,  dhee-s  zee*,] 
Bill !  thou  dost  not  keep  thy  eyes  closed,  thou  dost  see. 

[Km  au*n,  lat-s  plaay  tu  bik'ee^  come  on,  let  us  play  at  hide- 
and-seek. 

BIDDYS-EYES  [biid'eez  uyz],  sb.  The  heartsease;  pansy. 
Viola  tricolor, 

BIDE  [buyd;  /.  /.  buyd;  /. /.  u-buyd]  (the  strong  form  bode  is 
unknown  in  the  West),  v.     To  remain,  to  stay,  to  lodge. 

[Aay  buyd  stee'ul  gin  dhai  wuz  u-goo*,]  I  remained  quiet  until 
they  were  gone. 

The  day  is  come,  I  may  no  lenger  byde, — Chaucer^  Reeves  Tale,  1.  317. 

Wi  they  last  fellers  I  shan't  bide 
Ta  ha  no  moore  ta  zay ; 
Zo  they  mid  put  my  book  azide, 
£r  look  zum  other  way. 

Ptilmaitf  Rustic  Sketches^  p.  74. 

[Ee  buydz  laung  wai  dh-oal  Maal'ee  Joa'unz,]  he  lodges  (along) 
with  old  Mary  Jones. 

This  joly  prentys  with  his  maystir  bood^ 
Til  he  was  oute  neygh  of  his  prentyshood. 

Chaucer^  Coke's  Tale,  1.  35. 

BIDE  [buyd],  v,  i.     To  become  pregnant,  said  of  all  animals. 
Her  (a  mare)  Ve  a-bin  dree  times  to  "Varmint,"  but  her  'ont 
b:di  by  un. 

BIDE  BY  [buyd  buy],  v,  t.  To  maintain;  to  insist  upon;  to 
stick  to.     (Very  com.) 

I've  a-zaid  it,  and  I'll  bide  by  it. 

Did  he  gie  you  a  price  in  the  place?  Ees.  Well,  then,  Til 
warn  un  he'll  bide  by  it,  and  tidn  nat  a  bit  o*  good  vor  to  bid-n 
no  less. 

BIDIN,  BIDIN-PLACE  [buydeen],  sb.  Lodging;  p!ace  of 
abode.     (Very  com.)     For  illust.  see  Pul,  Rustic  Sketches^  p.  21. 

BIDIX  [biidiks],  sb.     See  Beat-/.xe. 
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BIG  [baeg,]  adj.    i.  Bumptious,  conceited,  grand,  consequential. 
[U  suyt  tu  baeg*  vur-z  kloa*uz,]  a  deal  too  big  for  his  clothes. 

Costard,     I  Pompey  am,  Pompey,  surn.imM  the  bi^^, 

Lcn'es  Labour  Lost,  v.  2. 

2.  Applied  to  a  river  swollen  with  rain. 

[Dhu  wau'dr  wuz  tu  Inieg' — kfeod-n  goo  lau'ng.]  the  water  was 
too  much  swollen — I  could  not  go  along — /.  e,  ford  it. 

BIGETY  [beg'utee],  aifj.  Bumptious,  pompous,  hauglity. 
Nothing  suggestive  of  religious  intolerance  is  implied. 

[Maayn  beg'utee  luyk,  id-n  ur?]  very  bumptious  (like),  is  he  not? 

BIGNESS  [baeg-necs],  sb.     Size.     (Very  com.) 

Hon  I  zeed  it  fust,  twadn  on'y  the  bigness  of  a  i)in's  *ead. 

Bout  the  bigness  of  a  good  big  turmut. 

This  pendent  world,  in  bi^nfss  as  a  star 
Of  smallest  magnitude  close  by  tlie  moon. 

Alilton^  Paradise  Lost ^  ii.  1052. 

They  (some  insects)  are  much  of  the  bigness  of  the  common  black  beetle.—. 
Dr.  T.  Molyneux. — Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society ,  Oct.  1697,  p.  751. 

White  Specks  .  .  .  have  since  been  observed  to  increase  very  much  both  in 
Number  and  Bigness, 

Account  of  a  Negro- Boy  that  is  dappel'd  in  several  Places  of  his  Body  with 
white  Spots.— y^;V/.  p.  781. 

Used  much  by  other  writers  about  this  time. 

The  Plum  or  Damson  tree  is  of  a  mean  bigncsse, — Gerard ^  Herbal^  p.  1496. 

BILLED  [biil-ud],  adj.     Wild,  confused,  half-mad. 
[Doa*n  ee  keep  aup  jiish  raa'tl,  yue-ul  drai'v  mee  bid'nd^  do  r.ot 
keep  up  such  noise  (rattle),  you  will  drive  me  wild. 

BILLET  [bxil'ut],  sb,    A  mess,  a  scrape,  a  **  kettle  of  fish,"  a  job. 

[Yuur-z  u  puur'dee  biiiuty  shoa'ur  nuuf!]  here  is  a  pretty 
concern,  sure  enough !  [U  fuyn  bul'ut  ee-d  u-gaut,  vur  tu  git-n 
tu  gfeo'J  a  fine  job  he  had  to  get  him  to  go.  [Twnud-n  u  bae-ud 
bul'ut^"]  a  man  said  to  me  of  a  situation  he  had  just  left.  This  use 
is  probably  derived  from  the  soldier's  billet,  in  the  sense  of  the 
house,  where  he  is  lodged  or  billeited.  Hence  any  situation  or 
position  becomes  a  billet 

BILLY  [btil'ee],  sb,  i.  W'hen  making  Reed,  the  sheaves  of  corn 
arc  held  firmly  and  only  allowed  to  pass  into  the  thrashing-machine 
sufficiently  to  beat  out  the  com  from  the  ears ;  they  are  then  drawn 
out  again  and  laid  aside  to  be  thrashed,  combed,  and  finished  by 
hand ;  these  partially-thrashed  sheaves  are  called  billies.  Three  or 
four  of  these  are  usually  bound  up  together,  and  the  bundle  so 
made  is  also  called  a  billy.    See  Rkkd. 

F 
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2.  A  machine  for  spinning  carded  wool  into  a  soft  yarn  called 
stubbing  (see  SLunBiNo),  which  is  again  spun  into  a  smaller  and 
closer  thread  by  the  Jenny ;  both  these  machines  have  now  been 
genera' ly  superseded  by  modern  appliances — though  for  some 
purposes  they  are  still  in  use.  The  Billy-roller  (see  Murray^  N. 
E,  />.),  referred  to  by  Ure,  is  a  straight  wooden  rod  of  some  eight 
feet  in  length,  round,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pike-staff — each  end  is 
shod  with  iron,  so  that  it  naturally  became  a  formidable  weapon 
for  rioters.     See  Jenny,  Willy. 

BILLY  [biil'ee].  A  very  favourite  subject  of  simile  or  com- 
parison. [Luyk  bulee  oa !]  is  used  in  speaking  of  all  manner  of 
subjects. 

[Neet  prai'ch  I  ees  u  kan*,  luyk  butee  oa !]  not  preach  I  yes  he 
can,  like  Billy  oh  ! 

Nif  'twas  on'y  to  catch  a-vire,  aa'l  warn  'twid  burn  like  Billy  oh  ! 
— Jan.  lo,  1887. 

BIM-BOMS  [beem  baumz].     Church  bells.     Used  to  children. 
[Aa'rkee,  Tau'raee,  tu  dhu  puuT'dee  beem  baum'z^  listen,  Tommy, 
to  the  pretty  bells. 

Binty  bone.  .  .     Ding,  dong.  .   . 
1  lark  the  merry  hells  are  ringing. 

W.  Hills,  Rounds  and  Can,  4. 
Now  by  Day's  retiring  Lamp, 
He  hears  the  convent  s  matin  bell, 
Bini  borne  bell. — Glee, 

BIME-BYE  [buym  buy,  baam-buy,  buum  buy].  By  and  by. 
See  Um-bye. 

Bum  bye,  the  squier  com'd  and  zat 
(Es  collar  wind  id  roun*  es  hat) 
Upon  the  grass,  an'  did  begin 
Es  viirrul'd  rod  ta  vaas'n  in. 

Pulman,  Rustic  Sketches,  p.  18. 

BIND  [buyn],  sb.  i.  A  band  either  of  twisted  hay  or  straw, 
or  of  a  green  rod  of  willow,  hazel,  or  other  tough  wood,  such  as 
can  be  twisted  so  as  to  become  fit  for  a  ligature  for  faggots, 
sheaves,  &c. 

[Diie*  ee  uurn*  un  kuut  tiie  ur  dree  buynz\  un  tiiy  aup  dhaat 
dhae'ur  bo'd,]  do  run  and  cut  two  or  three  binds^  and  tie  up  that 
(faggot)  wood.     No  other  term  used. 

2.  The  stalk  of  any  creeping  plant,  as  of  hop,  withy-wind, 
traveller's  joy,  &c. 

there  again 

\Vhcn  burr  and  bine  were  gathered  ;  lastly  there 
At  Christmas;  ever  welcome  at  the  Hall. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer*s  Field,  I.  iii. 

BIND  [buyn],  v.  t.  Applied  to  wheels.  To  put  on  the  lyre, 
or  to  shrink  a  band  of  hot  iron  upon  any  article.     See  Bond. 
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We've  been  so  busy  a-bin'in  0'  wheels,  we  haven't  been  able  to 
be^in. — July  14,  1886. 

BIRCHEN  [buur-chn],  adj.  Made  of  birch,  as  [u  buur-chn 
hxhoxal,  a  birch  broom. 

BIRD  [buurd].     The  partridge. 

[Aay  zeed  u  fuyn  kuiib'ee  u  buurd:  m.  mauTneen,]  I  saw  a  fine 
covejr  of  partridges  ihis  morning.  Sportsmen  inqiiirinj  of  labourers 
in  the  fields,  always  ask  if  they  have  seen  any  6irds,  and  are  always 
understood  to  mean  partridges. 

BIRD-BATTING  [buurd  bae-uteen].  The  only  term  used. 
The  net  is  always  Bird  baitin-Htt.  Bat-JuwHng  would  not  be 
understood.  Catching  birds  at  night  by  means  of  a  strong  tight 
held  behmd  a  net,  The  birds  are  driven  f.om  their  roosts,  and  fly 
towards  the  light  into  the  net.  This  latter  is  attached  to  two  long 
sticks  bent  together  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  form  an  arch  with  a 
joint  in  the  centre,  where  ibe  sticks  meet.  The  fowler  holds  one 
of  the  sticks  in  each  hand,  which,  when  the  net  is  ojien.  are  far 
apart,  and  the  whole  perpendicular.  As  soon  as  a  bird  flies 
against  the  net  he  instantly  folds  it,  so  that  the  bird  is  enclosed. 
The  net  is  ihen  thrown  down  on  the  ground,  by  which  means 
the  bird  is  more  effectually  entangled.  Large  numbers  of  birds  are 
caught  in  this  way  on  winter  nights,  when  they  roost  in  ivy  or  under 
the  eaves  of  corn-slacks.     See  Bat-fowling,  Murray,  N.  E.  D. 

BIRD'S  EYE.  I.  Germander  Sixedwell.  The  usual  name. 
Veronica  chama:drys. 

2.  The  flower  of  the  Evergreen  Alkanct,  a  very  common  weed. 
Anehusa  semperrirens. 

BIRD'S  MEAT  [buurdi  mail].  Berries —either  of  thorn,  holly, 
or  ivy. 

[D-ee  livur  ree  buurds  matt  su  plai'ntee  uvoaT?]  did  you  e\'er 
see  berries  so  plentiful  before?    Also  bird-seeds  of  all  kinds. 

See  Meat. 

BISGV  [biii"gee], /i.  A  tool  for  rooting.  It  is  a  combination 
of  heavy  mattock  and  small  axe.     {Very  com.) 

Bfs-ngaf,  f.  A  (double-tongued)  maltock.  —  Cnlgra-.-e. 

French,  bei-algue,  double  axe  or  bill,  from  Old  Fr,  in,  twice  ;  ligi',  sharp. 
Murray,  N.  E.  Vkl. 
Tliereon  ictte  were  Usuguys  i\w>, 

»b.  1430.  Lydgalt,  Chraniita  ef  Troy,  \u.  aa. 

Oo  ecl»  shulder  ofaleele  a  i^/ni-KU.— ab.  (440.  rarl.tiBjv,  \,  1936. 

BISHOP  [beesh'up].  i.  v.  To  bum  horses'  teeth  with  a  hot 
iron  so  as  to  destroy  the  marks  of  age.     (Very  com.) 
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This  way  of  making  a  Horse  look  young  is  called  Bishoping, 

Bradley y  Family  Diet.  s.  v.  Horse, 

2.  To  trim  or  furbish  up  any  article  so  as  to  make  it  look  better 
than  it  really  is. 

3.  To  confirm. 

Our  Jim  never  wadn  2i'bishoped, 

and  by-cam  a  man  of  a  mayde  :  and  metropolttanus, 

and  baptisede,  and  busshoppede  :  with  ]>e  blode  of  has  herte. 

Piers  Plowman^  xviil.  267. 

Thoughe  your  chylde  be  christened,  I  wene  he  be  nat  bysshoped  yet. 

Palsgrave* 

4.  sb,  A  drink,  compounded  of  various  sweet  ingredients. 

A  bowl  of  that  liquor  called  bishops  which  Johnson  had  alwa3rs  liked. 

Bosioelly  Life  ofjohmon,  ed.  1831.     I.  p.  235. 

BISHOP'S  THUMB  [beesh'ups  dhuum*].  A  well-known  variety 
of  pear. 

BISKY  [bds-kee],  j^.     Biscuit 

[Wuol  ee  av  u  bus'kee,  muy  dee'ur?]  will  you  have  a  biscuit, 
roy  dear  ? 

Fourteen  hundred  tones  off  com  too  be  bakyd  ynto  bysky, 
1595.     ^'>  /.  Gilbert  in  N.  and  Q.  Sen  iiL  1864.     Feb.  109/ 1  (Murray). 

BISKY-MILK  [bds-kee  mulk],  sb.  The  first  milk  after  calving. 
This  is  the  commonest  term  in  the  district     S^e  Base. 

BIT  [beet],  sb,     A  short  time,  a  little  while.     (Very  com.) 
I  on'y  yeard  o'  it  a  bit  agone — /.  e.  a  short  time  ago. 

BIT  [beet],  i.  The  tool  used  by  tinmen  and  others  for 
soldering. 

2.  A  piece  of  money ;  coin. 

[U  faawurpmee  beef^  u  dnip*mee  ^^^/,]  fourpenny  piece,  three- 
penny piece,  [u  zik'spiinee  b^e/,]  a  sixpence. 

BIT  AND  CRUMB  [beet-n  kr^o'm],  ad, phr.  Every  morsel; 
entirely,  altogether. 

[Wee  pikt  aup  uvuree  beet-n  krh'm^  we  gathered  up  every 
morsel.  This  is  a  very  common  expression,  and  would  be  applied 
to  any  substance,  as  hay^  manure,  seed,  soil.  The  phrase  is  also 
used  in  the  abstract — I'd  just  zo  zoon,  every  bit  and  crumb. 

Why  'tis  every  bit  and  croom  za  bad  as  shutting  a  unvledgcd  paadridge,  er 
coosing  a  hare  avore  he's  old  enough  to  open  ez  young  eyes  ver  the  fust  time  ! 

Pulman,  Rustic  Sketches,  p.  12. 

BITCH-FOX  [biich-fauk's].  A  vixen.  Vixen  is  a  literary  word 
— we  always  say  dog-^.v  and  bitch-fox, 

A  Bitch  Fox,  Rc^nardc^Cotgrave  (Shenvood). 
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[Ee  wid-n  staa'p,  zoa  aay  puut  dhu  blaak  duug  aa*dr-n,]  he  would 
not  stop,  so  I  put  the  black  dog  after  him — /.  e,  shot  at  him.  I 
never  heard  a  gun  called  a  black  bitchy  but  it  is  often  called 
Black  Bess, 

BLACK-FROST  [blaak  vraus].  A  dry  frost— such  as  comes 
with  an  easterly  wind. 

BLACKHE.\D  [blaakaid],  sb,     A  boil,  a  gathering. 
See  PiNSWiLL. 

BLACK-HEART  [blaakaart],  sb.  An  epithet;  black-guard. 
The  Cockney  term  bla^uard  is  never  heard,  though  blaak'oart^  with 
the  same  meaning,  is  very  common. 

BLACK -^LAN  [blaak --mae-un],  sb,  A  terrible  object ;  a  bogy 
{q.  7'.) ;  a  nursery  terror.     (Very  com.) 

Lizzy,  you  be  quiet  toreckly,  else  I'll  put  you  in  the  cubid 
(cupboard)  'long  way  the  black-man  ! 

Now  you  be  good  chillem,  else  the  black-nun  'il  come  down  the 
chimley  arter  ee. 

BLACK  POPLAR  [blaak  paup-lur,  ptip-lur].  Populus  nigra, 
also  called  water-poplar. 

BLACK-POT  [blaak  paut],  sK  Sausage  made  of  blood  and  fat. 
See  Pots  and  Puddings. 

BLACK-PUDDING  [blaak  puudn],  sb.  Blood  and  fat  sausage 
— same  as  Black-pot. 

In  lyric  numbers  write  an  (xle  on 
His  mistress,  eating  a  black- puddtn, 

Hudibras^  H.  Cant.  iii.  1.  379. 

Some  for  abolishing  black-pudding 
And  eating  nothing  with  the  blood  in. 

JIutiibraSf  III,  Cant.  ii.  1.  32a 

BLACKSMITHY  [blaak'smiithee],  v,  /.     To  practise  the  trade 
of  smith.     See  Farmery. 
He  've  a  gid  up  his  place  *is  zix  months — now  he  do  blacksmithy^ 

BLACK  WINE  [blaak*  wuyn].  Port  wine.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  fort  and  sherry  were  the  only  wines  seen  in  ordinary  house- 
holds, it  was  common  to  ask  visitors  whether  they  preferred  white 
or  black  ivine.     The  term  is  now  nearly  obsolete. 

BLADDER  [bladur],  sk     Talk,  jaw,  gabble. 
[Oal  dhee  bLidurf]  hold  thy  jaw  !     (Very  com.) 
This  is,  no  doubt,  our  Western  form  of  the  North  country  blether^ 
or  blather.     See  Blether,  &c.,  Murray^  N,  E,  Diet. 

BLADDER-HE.AD  [blad'ur  ai'd].  A  stupid  and  tiresome  talker ; 
one  not  to  be  put  down ;  who  will  keep  on  arguing,  and  will  have 
the  last  word ;  a  wind-bag.     Also  a  rough,  coarse,  brutal  bully. 
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At  A  r'-rcnt  fire  nt  a  farm  a  man  said  to  me :  [Louk'ee  dha  ween 
•All/  tiiiiMhiir  w^ii,  iiuls  t-wirl  u  bioa'd  dhu  blaMgks  rait  daewn  een 
t;i;i);  oa  dhu  n:\y'  rik/J  hirky  the  wind  was  the  other  way,  else  it 
wouM  have  blown  the  sparks  right  down  upon  the  bay-rick. 

.SV  Vlanks. 

HLAkF^  r*'l'i^"»Of  ''•     '•  '^'o  bellow — applied  to  cattle. 

I  \V;iiit  .'leiilth  dhu  kaewv?  dhai  l)un  blacunen  au'l  z-mau'rneenj 
what  ;iilH  the  cows?  they  have  been  bellowing  all  the  morning. 

Ste  JJl.AKK. 

Hhrvvn*  or  wrpyn  (hUren  P.). — Ploro^fleo, 
/ihirvtt;e  or  wrpyiij^c  {hhrin-^e  V.). — Ploraitts,  fldus, — Promp.  Farv, 

1.  To  rave,  to  storm,  to  scold  noisily. 

I I  )har-iir  u  wan/,  Nat" u teen  \\g  u  giiurt  b^ol,]  there  he  was,  raving 
like  a  i;n'at  bull. 

'I  lir  Wfitthirs  also  of  Moah  d/ftirtJ  and  cried  for  Tcry  sorrow. 

Isaiah  xv.  4.     Coverdale  vers, 

III. AST  [Maas(t|,  r*.  (Very  com.)  To  inflate;  to  swell  in  the 
Mtdin.H  h  (said  of  <  attle). 

In  th'*  si'MUf*,  whin  ^roen  food  is  very  plentiful,  it  often  happens 
\\\i\\  (Mitir  cat  l(i<)  f;rerdily,  and  );as  seems  to  accumulate  in  the 
sinni.u  h.  v«)  that  they  begin  to  swell,  frecjuently  to  an  enormous 
Ni.r.  \\\\K\\  in  this  state  they  are  said  to  l)e  u-blaa'stud.  The 
n  infdv  is  tt>  thive  them  about  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  exercise;  if 
ihi'i  fail's  a  Mab  in  the  flank,  when  the  gas  instantly  escapes,  and 
tlu'  wound  IN  I  ovoietl  by  a  piteh-plaster. 

I  llutun  I  dhu  kaew.'  v  u-broakt  een'tu  dhu  yuung*  graas,  dhai  ul 
;ro  n  A,;,M  dhui/uulv.  neef  dhai  buyd/.  dhae'ur,]  rim!  the  cows 
h,»\»'  luokrn  into  the  yo.inj;  grass  (clover),  they  will  soon  biasi 
\\w\\\\i\\K\  \\  tiu'V  stav  thore. 

I  \w  vu>)r  \\c\W  '•Irtktih  \\\c  howcls  whnn  thcr  arc  Mas/Ai up  and  swollen. 

/Uf//W.>e»s  (1575),  I.  XCV.  137. 

lU  \s  r  ;Maa>vt\  xA  and  f.  i.  A  fai^got  or  even  a  branch  of 
^Im  uu;o.  In  ovu  Hill  cvMinliy,  over.s  are  hcateil  with  wood  fires, 
..!.*;  to  t  av.vc  the  I\kI  \\\  the  oven  to  blaze  well  is  "to  blast  out 
\V.y-  o>  4  n  *■  rh.o  Iv  M  matcMal  is  diictl  gorse  ;  and  a  branch  of  this, 
wl;.*  h  ;n  .'.No  vons:antly  u^ed  to  ** catch  up**  the  fire  on  the  hearth, 
IS  a*.\x  avs  cal  cd  a  A'«7.v/  of"  tur^o,  ^w  //ajjt/  u  \"uuz]. 

2.  :.  I'o  mi  si',  re ;  to  tbvh  ;n  the  jxin.  Closely  connected  with 
t  .r  a  4  \c,  w;v.ch  implies  Marc.  No  doubt  the  phrase  comes  firom 
:  c  t:.-.\v  ^  *  :-:nt  loiks  ard  ;viminc 

I  :.i:  i:..:.".\:  oM  i;;:n  A*?.*/,./,  c.se  I  should  ahad  a  £ne  shot 

1.3  r]  ])  ;:";-".  :.  /.      T.-.is  and  ;>.e  inirans*  farm,  to  bleedj 
.  ti\  LT-^  \:'v  I    -v      It  arjd  the  >A  A'<W  arc  invahabhr  pio- 
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BLIND-MAN'S  HOLIDAY  [bluyn— blain  mae-unz  aulidai]. 
(Very  com.)  When  it  is  too  dark  to  see  to  work — not  often 
applied  to  complete  darkness. 

Come  on  soce  I  'tis  blittd-niaris  holiday  ;  can't  zee  no  longer,  let's 
pick  up  our  things. 

What  will  not  blind  Cupid  doe  in  the^ii^ht,  which  is  his  blind-man's  holiday, 
Nashe  (1599),  Lenten  StufftttkHarL  Misc,  vi.  167.     (Murray.) 

BLIND-MOBBED  [blain  maub'ud],  adTr.  ^  Blindfold  (always). 
A  farmer  complaining  of  some  bad  work  said :  Nif  I  didn  do  it 
better-n  that  blind- mobbkd  I'd  have  my  arms  cut  off — Jan.  2 o,  1885. 

BLOOD  [blid],  sb,  i.  Body;  person.  The  pronunciation  is 
the  same  in  all  senses.     (Very  com.) 

[Poour  oal  blid^  uurs  u-kau'm  maa'yn  fraa'yul,]  poor  old  body, 
she  is  come  (to  be)  very  frail. 

Her  auvis  was  a  whisht  poor  blid. 

For  blod  may  sec  blod  •  bothe  a-|>urst  and  a-cale, 
Ac  blod  may  nat  see  blod  '  blede,  bote  hym  rewe. 

Piers  FlaivmaUf  xxi.  439. 

2.  7A  /.  and  /.    To  bleed. 

[Fe-s,  u  blid  lig  u  paig,  un  u  wuz  blid  au'l  oa-vusj yes,  he  bled 
like  a  pig,  and  he  was  blood  all  over. 

BLOOD  AND  EYES  [blid-n  uy  z].  A  very  common  intensithre 
phrase. 

[Aay  uurn  vur  mee  vuur'ee  blidn  uyz^"]  simply  means  that  I  ran 
as  fast  as  I  could.  [Wee  wuurk  vur  ur  blid-n  uyz,"]  we  worked  as 
fast  as  we  could. 

BLOOD-SUCKER  [blid  z^okur],  sb.  The  horse-leech,  in 
appearance  like  a  young  eel,  which  appears  in  shoals  in  our  brooks 
in  spring.  They  have  the  power  of  attaching  themselves  like  a 
surgical  leech,  but  I  doubt  much  if  they  would  draw  any  blood. 

BLOODY-BONES  [blid'ee  boa-unz].  A  goblin,  a  bogy— used 
to  frighten  children.  Mothers  constantly  say  to  their  children : 
[Neef  yue  bae'un  u  g^od  niaayd,  aa*l  puut  ee  een  dhu  daa'rkee 
oa*l  laung  wai  dhu  blid'ee  boa'unz,']  if  you  are  not  a  good  giil,  I 
will  put  you  in  the  dark  hole,  along  with  the  bl:ody-bones. 

To  terrify  those  mighty  champions. 

As  we  do  children  now  with  bloody-bones, 

Butler  (\t%^y  Remains^  ed.  1 759,  I.  p.  77, 

BLOODY-DOCK  [blidee  dauk],  sb,    Rumex  Sanguineus. 

BLOODY-FINGERS  [blidee  ving-urz],  sb.  The  Foxglove. 
(Com.) 

*  BLOODY  WARRIORS  [blid'ee  waur-yurz].     The  usual  name 
r  wall-flowers  of  all  kinds— C>^/ra//M»j  Cheiri. 
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BLOOMY-DOWN  [blio-mee  daewD],  sb.  The  Sweet-William. 
(Com.) — Dianthus  barbatus, 

BLOSSOM  [blau'sum].  The  flower  of  the  hawthorn — a  very 
usual  name. 

School  Inspector — '*What  do  you  mean  by  May?"  (several 
hands  up) — ''Blossom." — May  23rd,  1883. 

BLOW  [bloa*],  r.  i.  To  play,  used  in  speaking  of  wind 
instruments.  Fiddles  and  drums  are  played^  but  flutes,  trombones, 
serpents,  &c.,  are  always  bloa'd, 

A  man  told  me  his  [bridhnir  Beeul  kn  bloa'  dhu  fldet  kaapikul,] 
brother  Bill  can  play  the  flute  capitally. 

A  baggepipe  cowde  he  blatoe  and  sovrne. 
And  therewithal  he  brought  us  out  of  towne. 

Chaucer,  Prologtu  (Mellere),  1.  565. 

2.  To  blossom. 

3.  sb.    Bloom — flowers  in  full  blow. 

BLOVVTH  [bloa-udh],  sb.     Bloom,  blossom.     (Very  com.) 
[Dh-aapl  trees  bee  v^o'l  u  bloa-udh  dee  yuur,]  the  apple  trees 

are  full  of  bloom  this  year. 

Compare  greenth — Daniel  Deronda,  B.  IV.  p.  246 ;  also  lewt/t^ 

varth^  math, 

the  seeds  and  effects  whereof  were  as  yet  but  potential,  and  in  the  blowth  and 
bud.— .Sir  VValer  RaUigh,  Hist,  of  World,  p.  107.     (Ed.  1677.) 

his  form  and  beauty  though  but  yet  in  the  blowth. — Ibid.  p.  148. 

BLOW  UP  [bloa*  aup],  v,  i.  Applied  to  the  wind  ;  to  increase 
in  force. 

[T-1  bloa'  aup  umbaay  aay  rak-n,]  it  will  blow  up  (1.  e,  the  wind 
will  rise]  by  and  by,  I  think. 

2.  To  rate,  to  scold. 

[Mae'ustur  v  M-bloa'ud  mee  aup  shoa'ur  nuuf,  un  twuz  yoa*ur 
fau't,  au'l  oa  ut,]  master  has  scolded  me  severely,  and  it  was  your 
fault,  all  of  it. 

BLUE  MILK  [blue-  miilk].  Milk  which  has  been  scalded  and 
then  had  all  the  cream  taken  from  it. 

Hot  d'em  zend  zich  stufi'-s  this  here  vor  ?  Why,  tidn  no  other- 
ways-n  blue-milk, 

BLUE  MILK  CHEESE  [bliie*  mdlk  cheev].  Poor  cheese 
made  of  blue  milk.    See  Skimmed  Milk. 

BLUE-VINN^D  [bliie  viinud].    Said  of  cheese  when  in  tlie 
state  of  blue-mould-^SiXso  of  any  article  covered  with  milde 
SeeYiwia^^ 
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BOARD  [boa'urd],  def,  v.     Used  much  in  games. 
[Boa'urdz  aay  dhu  boa'urdf]  I  claim  the  board.     I  never  heard 
this  word  applied  to  stealing.    See  Bag,  Bone. 

BOARD  [boourd],  sd.  Table.  Usually  applied  to  the  table- 
top,  and  not  to  the  entire  piece  of  furniture.  Very  frequently  called 
"  table-^^tf r^ "  (q.  v.)  when  the  entire  table  is  referred  to. 

Hon  1  sar'd  my  parish  purntice  'long  way  Mr.  Tapp  to  Newhouse, 
they  always  used  to  put  up  the  girt  frying-pan  vuU  o'  taties,  tap  the 
board  vor  breakfast,  and  maister,  missus,  and  all  o'  us  used  to  help 
ourzels. 

A  long  i73h\t-board  and  two  furms,  all  one  zide  o'  the  house. 

Survives  in  "bed  and  board^''  ^^ board  and  lodging,"  ^^ boarding- 
school" 

Yet  eft  hi  ssoHc  by  more  clene,  and  more  holy  uor  )^t  hi  serue)i  at  godes  bjrd 
of  his  coupe,  of  his  breade  and  of  his  wyne. — Ayenbite  of  Imvyt  (1340),  p.  235. 

At  noon,  ne  at  no  time  :  and  nameliche  at  soper 
Let  nat  syre  sorfait  :  sitten  at  ]>y  horde, 

(1393.)    Piers  Plowman^  P.  IX.  1.  276. 

Boorde — Tabula,  mensa,  asser. — Promp,  Parv, 

and  sche  seide,  ^his  lord,  for  whelpis  eten  of  the  crommys  that  fallen  doun 
fro  the  bord  of  her  lordis. — Mattheiv  xv.  27.     WycUfvers, 

and  whanne  men  ^euen  vs  nou^t  renne  we  to  ]>e  borde  of  )>e  lord,  axynge  almes 
fro  dore  to  dore. —  Wyclif,  Eng,  Works,  E.  E.  T.  S.  p.  46. 

BOARD-CLOTH  [boourd  klaa'th],  sb.  Table-cloth.  By  far 
the  commonest  name  in  the  Hill  country. 

[Kau'm  soa'us  !  lat-s  ae'u  sum  brak'sus,  navur  muyn  dhu  boo'urd- 
kiaa't/ty']  come  soce  !  {q,  v.)  let  us  have  some  breakfast,  never  mind 
the  table-cloth. 

Bordeclothe. — Mappa,  gausape, — Promp.  Parv, 

a  Burdedoth  :  discus,  gausipe,  tnappa. — Cath,  Ang, 

Borde  clothe.  Nappe, — Palsgrave, 

Also  to  Elyzabeth,  wyfe  of  )>e  forseyd  Robert,  a  boorde  clo\e  with  ij.  towelles 
of  deuaunt  of  00  sute. 

mil  0/ Sir  W,  Langeford,  141 1.     Fifty  Earliest  Wills,  p.  19. 

a  good  bord  cloth  with  crosse  werk,  and  another  bord  cloth  with  mylyngis  at 
the  tone  ende. 

Will  of  Roger  Elnusley,  1434.     Ibid,  p.  loi.     See  also  1^,  56,  I.  22. 

Also  eschewe,  withouten  stryfe 

To  foule  the  borde- clothe  with  thy  knyfc. 

Boke  of  Curtayse,  1.  IIO. 

BOARDEN  [boourdn],  adj.  Made  of  board.  (Always.)  As 
[u  boo'urdn  purtee'shn,]  a  partition  made  of  board. 

The  roome  wheare  the  wooll  lyeth  shoulde  allwayes  bee  bordened  under  fooCe. 

Best  Farming  Books  (1641),  p.  24.     (Murray.) 
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B'JDY  [bau'dee],  sb.     The  abdomen. 

[Shd  puut  u  flan'een  raewn  dhu  bairdee  oa  un,]  (you)  should  put 
a  flannel  round  his  body — /.  e,  stomach. 

BODY  HORSE  [baud-ee  au's].  In  a  team  of  three,  when 
driven  one  before  the  other,  the  middle  horse  is  called  th2  baui-ee 
au's.  When  breaking  a  colt  to  harness,  it  is  usual  to  put  him  in 
this  way  between  two  steady  horses.  This  is  called  putting  the  colt 
in  the  body  in  distinction  to  in  the  shafts, 

BOGGLE  [baugl],  sb.  and  v,  /.  To  do  anything  in  a  slovenly, 
blundering  way  ;  to  bungle. 

[Wuul !  dhiis  dz  u  puur'dee  oa'l  baugi^  shoarluy  !]  well,  this  is 
a  pretty  old  bungle,  surely  1 — said  of  a  bad  piece  of  tailoring. 

BOGGLE  [baug'l],  sb.  and  7K  A  stumble  not  amounting  to  a 
fall — said  of  a  horse. 

"  How  did  the  horse  go  ?  "  '*  Middlin  like,  sir ;  he  made  a  bit 
of  a  boggle  two  different  times,  but  I'd  a-got-n  well  in  hand :  but  I 
zee  I  must  watch-n,  he  do  boggly  'pon  level  ground." 

BOGGLER  [baug'lur].  A  horse  given  to  stumbling,  but  not 
actually  to  falling. 

BOGY  [boa'gee],  sb.  A  spectre,  a  black  demon,  a  common 
nursery  terror.     Bog/e  and  Boggle  quite  unknown. 

Th'  'oss  jump'd  a  one  zide,  darn'd  if  I  wadn  jist  a-tumed  over, 
jist  the  v^ry  same's  'off  he'd  azeed  a  bogy;  and  'twas  nort  but  a 
newspaper. 

Fear'd  o'  the  dark  !  hot  b'ee  feard  o'  ?  D'ee  think  you'll  zee  a 
bogy  ?    There  idn  none  o'  ihey  about  now-a-days.     See  Black-man. 

BOILING  OF  THEM  [bwuuyleen  oa-m].  Every  one,  the 
entire  lot,  all  put  together. 

[Tuul  eehaut  t-aiz — Bee*ul-z  u  waeth*  dhu  woai  bwuuyleen  oa-m 
— puut  um  een  u  bai*g-n  shee-uk  um  au'l  aup  tugadh'ur,]  I  tell  you 
what  it  is — Bill  is  worth  all  the  rest,  (if  you)  put  them  in  a  bag  and 
shake  them  all  up  together.  This  is  a  very  common  way  of  express- 
ing preference  for  one  in  a  family. 

BO  IT  [bauyt],  sb.  and  %k  /.  Bait  (always).  Sometimes  used 
peculiarly  for  2ijob. 

Nif  that  there  idn  a  dam'd  purty  boit  vor  anybody  to  start  way  a 
Monday  mornin.  I  shall  go  home  to  th'  old  umman  bum  bye 
night,  way  my  c^ane  shirt  so  black's  a  chimley-zwecp,  and  stink  so 
bad's  a  fitch. — January  loth,  1887.     See  Bait. 

O  be  not  we,  like  foolish  visli, 

Wi'  gliti'riiig  things  deceyv'd  ; 
We  snatch  the  boit  zed  veal  the  sting 

To  late  to  be  releyvM. — Pulman^  Rustic  Sketches,  p.  7. 

Ez  hook  now  *e  Ve  boited,  an'  at  ct  he  goes. — Ibid.  p.  21. 
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BOLD  MAKING  [boal  makeen].  Hiking  bold ;  using 
rreedom;  taking  a  liberiy ;  presuming — us«d  in  accepting  an 
tnv-ilalion  to  take  refreshment. 

[DliangV  ee,  neef  lud-11  to  boifl  mak'efii,']  thank  ym,  if  it  is  not 
loo  bold  making.  On  going  aw.iy  after  a  repast,  I  have  very  often 
heard:  [TJhangk  ee  vur  niuy  baa-l  mak- ten,']  ihank  you  for  my 
bold  makng— ;',  e.  my  intrusion,  the  freedom  I  hav;  used. 

BOLSTER  [boal-itiir],  sb.  In  a  timber- carriage  of  the  kind 
ca'led  a  [taap  kaar-eej,]  top-carriage — i.  e.  one  on  which  the  log 
is  borue  upon  the  axles  and  nols  wung  up  under  them—there  is  a 
loose  piece  of  wood  on  ih-  fore-carriage,  through  the  centre  of 
which  passes  the  mainpin.  Upon  this  piece  rests  the  end  of  th; 
log,  and  it  is  firmly  bound  to  it  by  a  chain  passing  through  holes 
made  for  the  purpose.  This  is  called  the  Msttr,  and  its  use  is  to 
permit  the  fore-wheels  to  "  lock  "  without  disturbing  the  burden 
fixed  to  it.  There  is  a  similar  holster  underneath  the  body  of  a 
wa^on  for  the  same  puriiose.     See  Pjllar-piece. 

BOLSTER-CHAIN  [boal-slur  chia-yn],  sb.  A  short,  strong 
chain,  one  end  of  which  slides  freely  on  a  strong  bar  fixed  to  the 
futeheh  of  a  timber -carriage.  The  other  end  is  firmly  fastened 
with  "dogs"  to  the  end  of  the  tree,  when  fixed  upon  the  bolster. 
The  use  of  the  bolster-chain  is  to  hold  up  and  keep  steady  the  front 
of  the  fore<arria2e,  to  which  the  shafts  are  hinged.    See  Bussel. 

BOLSTER-PIECE  [boalstur  pees],  sb.     Used  by  sawyers. 

See  PiT-BOLLER. 

BOLSTER  UP  [boal'slur  auii],  v.  I.  To  set  up  the  fure- 
carriage  in  its  proper  position,  when  ihe  tree  is  loaded,  and  10  fi.t 
it  with  the  bol%Ur-chain.  This  operation  is  of  great  imjjoriance  in 
loading  limber  upon  a  "top-carriage."  If  not  done  skilfully  the 
load  will  not  "ride"  well. 

BOLT  [boalt],  v.  t.  and  /.  i.  To  drive  out  of  Its  burrow  either 
a  rabbit  or  fox,  or  a  rat  from  its  lair. 

[Faemnm  leedl  biich  tu  biia-lt  u  fauks,]  famous  lillle  bitch  to 
bolt  a  fox.  Boll  is  said  of  any  animal  driven  from  its  ho!d  by 
ferret  or  otherwise.  [Rab-uts  d-anvees  boaltee  bas  ecu  vraustee 
wadh'ur,]  rabbits  do  always  boll  best  in  frosty  weather. 

3.  r.  i.  To  run  away;  to  overpower  his  rider— said  of  a  horse. 
Also  in  a  race  or  steeplechase,  if  a  horse  swerves  from  the  fence 
he  ought  to  jump,  and  goes  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Hag,  he  is  said 
to  bait. 

BOLTlNG-HOLi:  [boalleen  oal].  In  rabbit-berries  {,/.v.) 
there  are  some  holes  which  seem  almost  too  small  for  a  rabbit  to 
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pass  through  ;  but  from  one  of  these,  when  pressed  by  a  ferret,  he 
is  most  likely  to  bolt.     These  are  called  {boa'Uecn  oa'lz], 

BOMAN  TEG  [boa'mun  tag'],  sL     (Com.)     Putty,  when  used 
by  carpenters  to  fill  up  bad  joints  or  defective  wood. 
That's  what  we  calls  bomathteg^  so  hard's  any  'ood  or  ire. 

BONCE  [bau'ns].     A  large  marble  for  playing. 

BOND  [baun],  v.  and  sb.  To  put  an  iron  ring  while  hot  upon 
a  wheel,  or  upon  anything  upon  which  it  is  desired  to  make  the  iron 
fit  very  tightly  by  the  process  of  cooling  in  situ.  To  bond  a  wheel 
is  to  put  the  tyre  upon  it.  Same  as  to  bind  (q.  v.).  The  bond  is  the 
tyre  or  ring.  A  band  or  hoop  of  any  metal  is  a  bondy  but  unless 
of  some  metal  it  is  a  bind.  Sheaves  and  faggots  have  binds^  not 
bonds,    A  mere  fastening,  however  strong,  as  a  chain,  is  not  a  bond. 

[Plai'zr  kn  ur  ae*  u  baun  puut  pun  dhu  pluump?  dhu  vrau'S-v 
u-kraa'k-n,]  please,  sir,  can  we  have  a  bond  put  on  the  pump  ?  the 
frost  has  cracked  it. 

Also  I  bord  mausure  with  a  bond  oi  seluer,  &  ouerguld,  wyth  a  prent  in  \e 
mydclylle,  and  a  grypp  amide. 

IVill  of  Thomas  Bathe^  1420.     Fifty  Earliest  Wills,  p.  46. 

BONE  [boa'un],  v,  /.  i.  To  squint  along  any  article  to  see  if  it 
is  straight,  as  joiners  constantly  do  in  planing.  Used  commonly 
in  all  trades  needing  straight  lines. 

[Yiie  boa'un  un  yuur-zuul,  yiie-ul  zeon  zee  wur  ilz  true*  ur  noa,] 
you  bone  it  yourself,  you  will  soon  see  whether  it  is  true  (straight) 
or  not. 

Twenty  four  dotting  rods  had  been  originally  provided. 

Royal  Sun>ey  in  Philos.  Trans,  1 705,  vol.  Ixxv.  p.  411. 

2.  Used  in  games ;  to  claim,  to  crib,  to  seize. 

\Boa  unz  aay  dhik  zuyd  !]  I  claim  that  side !  [Auy  vaewn  zab'm 
oa-m,  un  aay  boa'un  dhu  laut,]  I  found  seven  of  then,  and  I  criblied 
the  lot.     Same  as  Board. 

3.  To  steal. 

I'm  darn'd  if  zomebody  'ant  a-bone  my  dinner,  angkecher  an'  all. 
I  zeed  it  to  'lebm  o'clock,  'long  way  my  jacket ! 

BONESHAVE  [boonin  shee-uv],  sb.  Sciatica  (still  used,  but 
obsolescent). 

Bonschawe,  sekenesse  {ponshawe,  p.) — Tessedo,  sciasis. — Promp,  Parv, 

))e  Bane  shawe  {Baynshawe,  h,),^Ossedo. — Caiholicum  Angiicum, 

a  goode  medicyn  for  boonskaive.  Take  bawme  and  fe)»erfoie,  )«  oon  deel 
bawme,  and  |>e  t>riddc  parte  fe)>erfoie,  and  staumpe  hem,  and  tempere  hem  with 
stale  ale,  and  lete  ]>e  sike  drinke  ]>ereof. — Hloan  AfS,  loo,  f.  7. 

ad  giittam  in  osse  que  dicitur  bonshawe,  multum  valet  oleum  de  vitellis 
ovorum,  si  indc  ungatur. — 

Ji^hn  Andente,  Chinirgica,  Sloan  AfS,  56,  f.  i8b.  (Way). 
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Es  dedn't  mean  the  Boneshave^  ner  tha  Bamgun,  ncr  the  Heartgun,  ner  the 
Allembatch  that  tha  had'st  in  thy  Niddick. — Exmoor  Scold,  1.  22. 

In  a  note  to  the  above,  dated  1778,  is  given  the  following  charm, 
to  be  said  with  the  patient  lying  on  his  back  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream  with  a  staff  by  his  side. 

Bone  shave  right ; 

Bone-shave  straight ; 
As  the  water  runs  by  stave 

Good  for  Bone-shave, 

BONNET  [bau'nut],  sb.  The  long  grass  which  always  appears 
in  pasture  fields  when  not  mown  for  hay.  The  cattle  do  not  eat 
it  unless  it  is  mown.  The  seed-stems  of  the  blade  grasses,  which 
the  cattle  will  not  eat.     (Called  benty  bcnnet  in  other  places.) 

There  idn  nort  a  wo'th  cuttin,  'tis  on'y  a  passle  o*  bonnet, 

BONNET-STRINGS  [baun-ut-stringz].  Bents.  From  bonnet 
{g,  V.)  the  transition  is  very  easy  to  bonnet-strings^  which  latter  is 
really  a  very  suggestive  name — quite  common. 

BONNETY  [bau-nutee],  adj. 

[Dhik'ee  vee'ul-z  tuurnibl  bawnutee^  that  field  is  very  much 
covered  with  long  grass,  or  bents. 

BOO  [bfeo*],  adv.     i.  Above ;  more  than. 

[Dhur  waud-n  bh'  zabm  u-laf',]  there  were  not  above  seven  left. 

2.  a:tj.  Both. 

[Aa'l  tak  dhu  bh'  oa-m,]  Til  take  them  both. 

BOOBY-HUTCH  [bfeo'bee  uuch],  A  very  common  name  for 
any  quaint,  uncomfortable  vehicle;  it  implies  a  carriage  of  sonu 
sort,  but  I  never  heard  it  used  for  a  mere  seat  I  heard  a  man 
say  of  an  old-fashioned  chaise:  "Where  in  the  wordle  d'ye  pick 
up  thick  there  old  booby  'utch  ?  " 

BOOK  [bfeok],  sb.  The  clothes  sent  to  the  washerwoman  by 
one  family  at  one  time. 

[Aay  wuz  dhaat  dhae'ur  wai'k  aay  kbod-n  uulp  kaar  oa'm  dhu 
bhk  u  kloauz,]  I  was  so  weak  I  could  not  help  carry  home  Jhe 
wash  of  clothes. 

The  old  word  is  buck^  pronounced  book. — Skeat, 

A  Buck  of  Clothes.    BtUe.    To  Buck  linnen.    Faire  la  bu/e.    To  wash  a  Buck, 
Buer,    A  ^Mr>^washer.    Buandiere.     A  place  to  wash  Bucks  in.    Buandtrie, 

Cotgrave  (Sherwood).     See  Palsgrave^  p.  472. 

And  laue)i  hem  in  ]»e  lauandrie 

And  botdu\  hem  at  hus  brest  *  and  bete)i  hit  ofte. 
ners  Plow.  P.  XVII.  1.  330.     See  Skeat's  note  to  P.  P.  p.  321. 

Mrs,  Ford,  ,  .  .  You  were  best  meddJe  with  ^Mr>&- washing  . 

Alerry  fVives  0/  Hintisor,  Act  III.  S:cne  iv. 

G 
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Falstaff.  .  .  .  they  conveyed  me  into  a  ^//r>&-basket. 
Ford,  A  ^«r^-basket ! 

FaL  By  the  Lord,  a  3//r^-basket  :  rammed  me  in  with  foul  shirts  and  smocks, 
socks,  foul  stockings  and  greasy  napkins.— 7^/V/.  Act  111.  Scene  v. 

BOOSTERING  [b^o-stureen],  adj.     Bustling,  stirring,  active. 
Her's  a  maain  boosUrin  sort  of  a  umman. 

Wone  mussent  ohveys  be  a  boostering^  must  a? — Ex.  ScoU.  1.  295. 

BOOT  [tu  b^ot].  In  the  phr.  to  boot  Over  and  above,  in 
addition,  as  a  make-weight.     Something  into  the  bargain. 

[Wuul  dhae'ur  !  gi  mee  vaawur  paewn,  vur  dhu  buut  oa  un,  im 
yiie  shl  ae'u  dhu  ai'd  tu  bht^']  well  there  I  give  me  four  pounds  for 
the  butt  and  you  shall  have  the  head  to  boot  (of  a  fallen  tree). 
This  is  the  only  form  of  this  word  now  current  in  the  dialect. 
Obs.  as  a  verb.     See  In  2. 

Botynge^  or  encrese  yn  by  ynge.     Licitamenium. — Promp.  Parv, 

To  give  BooU  or  booty  (for  a  thing  exchanged).     Retourner. 

Cotgrave  (Sherwood). 

I  boote  in  corsyng,  or  chaungyng  one  thyng  for  another,  I  give  money  or  some 
other  thynge  above  the  thyng. 
Wliat  will  you  boote  bytwcne  my  horse  and  yours? — Palsgrave,  p.  461. 

Paris?  Paris  is  dirt  to  him  ;  and  I  warrant,  Helen  to  change  would  give  an 
eye  to  boot, — Troilus  and  Cressida,  I.  ii. 

BORE,  BORER  [boar,  boarur],  v.  and  sb.  A  horse  which 
holds  down  his  head,  and  gets  the  bit  in  his  teeth,  at  the  same 
time  rushing  forward,  is  said  to  bore,  or  to  be  a  borer.  It  is  an 
aggravation  of  hard-mouthed, 

BORIER  [boaryuur — boa'ree-ur].  The  invariable  name  for  an 
augur, 

[Plai'z  tu  lai'n  Tau'mus,  u  dree-kwaur*tur  boa'reeur^  please  to 
lend  Thomas  a  three-quarter  (inch)  augur. 

BORN  DAYS  [baurn  daiz],  phr.     Lifetime. 
Never  in  all  my  born  days. 

BORN-FOOL  [bau-rn  fbol].  An  idiot,  a  stupid  ass.  Epithet 
conveying  no  idea  of  congenital  weakness  of  intellect. 

BOSOM  [buuznim].  In  weaving,  at  every  passage  of  the  shuttle, 
a  portion  of  the  threads  of  the  warp  is  raised,  and  another  part 
lowered,  thus  forming  an  opening  through  which  darts  the  shuttle. 
This  opening,  or  rather  division,  is  called  the  bosom,  and  it  is 
upon  this  that  the  weaver  has  constantly  to  keep  his  eye,  to  see 
that  no  ends  are  down — i.  e.  no  threads  are  broken,  and  that 
the  abb  or  weft  runs  properly  from  the  shuttle.  It  is  important 
^o  keep  [u  ai'vm  buuz'um^  an  even  bosom,  that  is,  to  have  the 
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rows  of  threads  quite  even  in  line,  olhenvise  the  shuttle  strike? 

them  in  passing,    and  is  either  diverted  from    its   course  or  the 

threads  arc  broken.     An  old  weaver's  advice  is;  "Always  keep 

your  eye  pon  the  bosom." 
See  Sleigh,  Lay,  Kace. 

BOTE  [boa'ut],  p.  I.  of  to  buy.    Bought ;  always  so  pronounced, 
He  [boa Tit]  a  ter'ble  sight  o'  stock  lo  fair — and  I  auvis  vindvn 

a  very  fair  man,  heVe  [u-boanit]  bought  my  [bce^us  Ui  yuur'/J 

beast  these  years  (past). 

I  Strang  ;  mc  b^le  is  out  wi^  won, 
iinere  :  suluer  wan  jiiou. 
BfGhHcattr,   Wm.  the  Canqutrar,  1.  455, 
Wei  he  hit  louetle  iae  hcrte  y>  he  hit  zua 

Olyuer  laide,  "  help,  iesus  '.  \ss.\  bo^tsl  lu  wit>  ]>y  blode  ! 

Sir  f-trumbra!,\.  1 133. 
But  fust  lo  mek  us  caum'ferble, 

WcAo^faloto'stuir 
T*  hao.  a  pick-nit  under  heydtr, 
When  we'd  gut  vLili  enough. 

PiiliiKi'i,  Rustic  SkfKhil,  p.  39. 

BOTHERMENT  [bau-dhurmunt].     (Very  com.  old  «ord,  bol'i 
in  Devon  and  Somerset.)     TroJble,  perplexity,  difiicuhy. 
We've  a-had  a  sight  o'  botherment  way  thick  job. 

BOTTLE  pjau-tl].  Bundle,  or  heap.  Only  used  in  the  common 
saying;  [Mild  su  wuiU  Itok  vur  U  nee-el  cen  u  baiilla  stroa,']  one 
may  as  welt  search  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  straw. 

BMli  of  hey.      F^mfiuiis.—Promp.  Pjrv. 


BOTTLE  [bau-tl,  bau'dl],  v.  and  sb.    To  blister ;  to  form  bubbles 

or  bladders. 

[Aew  dhu  paaynt-s  \ibau-llii  .''\  how  the  paint  is  blistered, 
[Dhu  skce'n   oa   un  wuz   aul  oavur  bawdh,  jis  dhu  vuur'ce 

aae'um-z  au'f  ee-d  u-aenid  u  bltis'tur  au'n,]  liis  skin  was  all  over 

bladders,  just  as  if  he  had  been  blistered. 

BOTTOM  [bau'tum],  sb.  i,  A  small  quantity  of  wine  or  spirit 
in  a  tumbler  ready  to  have  water  add.d  to  it.  Common  at  all 
inns.     "  A  bottom  o'  gin  and  a  bottom  o'  brandy  for  Mr.  Jones," 

I.  The  seat;  anus. 

Tommy,  if  jou  don't  come  in  turakly,  I'll  whip  your  bottom. 
3.  V.  t.     To  reach  the  bottom. 

Boys  bathing  in  deep  water,  s.iy:  'Tis  too  deep  vor  me,  I  can't 
bottom  it,  and  1  baint  able  vor  ^wiiit. 
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BOTTOM-GPwASS  [baudm  graas].  The  dwarf  fine  grasses 
which  grow  thickly,  and  come  up  later  than  the  taller  varieties, 
such  as  all  the  finer  clovers.  The  term  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Bo//om\and, 

We  shan't  have  much  hay  to  year,  if  we  don't  get  a  good  ground 
rain  to  bring  up  the  boitom-grass, 

BOUGH  [buw],  sb.  1  his  name  is  only  given  to  a  smaller 
branch  of  a  tree  whether  still  growing  or  detached,  but  it  implies 
the  end  of  the  branch  terminating  in  twigs.  That  part  would 
always  be  called  a  bou^iih  which  would  be  tied  up  for  faggot-wood. 

Zee  whe*er  you  can't  pick  a  bough — i.  e.  a  sprig — or  two  o'  laur-yel 
and  holm  vor  a  bit  o'  kirsmasin. 

See  Limb,  Ramble. 

BOUGHTEN  [bau'tn,  bau'dn],  part,  adj\  Bought,  in  distinc- 
tion to  home-fnade, 

[Kau'm,  miis'us  !  wuy  doa*n  ee  bae'uk?  Aay  kaa'n  u-bae'ur 
dhiish  yur  bairtti  braid,]  come,  mistres,s  !  (wife)  why  don't  you  bake  ? 
I  cannot  bear  this  boughten  bread. 

Boughten  stockings  baint  like  home-made  ones. 

BOW  [buw],  sb.  The  name  of  the  point  or  antler  which  grows 
from  the  front  of  a  stag's  horn,  nearest  to  the  head.  For  the 
following  account,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Chorley  of  Quarme  : 

**  A  male  deer  of  one  year  old  has  in  general  one  straight  horn 
each  side  only,  which  we  term  his  *  upright.'  At  two  years  old, 
he  would  probably  have  bow  and  uprights  above  this  point ;  at 
three  years  old  he  should  have  bow^  bay^  and  uprights;  and  at  four 
years  old,  boK\  bay,  tray,  and  uprights ;  while  at  five  years,  he 
should  carry  boicf,  bay,  tray,  with  two  points  on  top,  each  side  (/.  e, 
on  each  horn) ;  he  would  ihen  be  what  we  call  a  warrantable  stag, 
fit  to  hunt  with  hounds  (a  deer  of  ten  points),  and  perhaps  he  may 
go  on  for  a  year  or  two  with  these  points  only,  or  increase  them 
on  top,  on  one  side,  or  on  both,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  in  doing 
this  may  possibly  lose  a  boic;  a  bay,  or  a  tray  on  one  side  or  other. 
I  think  a  stag  is  at  his  best  at  six  years  old,  or  seven  at  latest,  and 
then  goes  back  in  the  size  and  length  of  horn,  though  possibly  he 
may  increase  the  number  of  points  on  top  to  as  many  as  four  on 
one  side  and  three  on  the  other,  or  four  on  both.  W^e  seldom 
find  a  pure  forest  (Exmoor)  stag  with  more  than  this,  which  would 
make  him  (supposing  of  course  he  has  all  his  pjtnts  or  rights  as 
we  call  them,  under)  a  stag  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  points— that  is, 

*  bo7u,  bay,  tray,  with  three '  or  *  four  on  top '  one  side,  and  *  bow,  bay, 
tray,  with  four  on  top,'  the  other.  1  have  seen  them  with  many 
more   than  this  number  of  points,  but  in  that  case  the  head  is 

*  palmatcd,'  and  I  do  not  consider  the  deer  to  be  perfectly  pure 
in  breed,  perhaps  crossed  with  some  other  kind  of  Red-deer.  It 
is  rare  to  fin  .1  a  deer  go  o:i  quite  regularly  in  the  increase  of  horn. 
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as  I  say  he  should  do,  and  does  do  sometimes ;  but  he  is  very 
uncertain  from  various  causes — scarcity  of  food,  accidents,  strength 
of  constitution,  &c.  1  once  knew  one  shed  his  horns  twice  in  one 
year ;  but  he  was  kept  by  a  farmer  near  me,  and  lived  riotously  and 
unnaturally." 

B(nv  must  not  be  confounded  with  brow.  Bow  is  the  name  of 
the  Brow-antler  (/.  7'.). 

A  warrantable  stag  has  bmvy  bay,  and  tray  antlers,  and  two  on  top  of  each 
horn.  A  male  calf  has  no  horn,  a  brocket  only  knobblers,  and  small  brow 
antlers. — Records  of  N.  Dev,  Stashoitnds,  p.  9. 

BOW  [buw],  V,  t.  and  /.     To  bend. 

[Muyn  yue  doan  buw  dXwx  zuyv,]  take  care  you  do  not  bend  the 
scythe.     The  word  bend  is  unknown.     See  Angle  bow. 

BOWERLY  [baawurlee],  adj.  Burly,  portly,  stout;  distinctly 
a  word  of  praise,  and  not  conveying  the  idea  of  coarseness  or 
roughness  of  the  lit.  burly.     Relates  to  appearance  only. 

[Ee-z  u  baawurlee  soa'urt  uv  u  maeun,]  he  is  a  large,  portly 
sort  of  a  man.    See  Trans.  Devon  Association,  vol.  xiii.  p.  92. 

BCWL  [baewul],  v.  and  sb.  This  word,  whether  signifying  a 
skittle-ball,  or  to  bow/,  has  invariably  the  vowel-sound  of  aew  or 
U7U,  as  in  kaew  or  kuw  =  cow. 

[Aa*l  baewul  dhea  vur  zik'spuns,]  1  will  bowl  thee  for  sixpence. 
This  is  the  ordinary  challenge  to  play  at  skittles  for  sixpence  a 
side.  Bowling-alley,  bowling-green  are  always  [baewleen  aal  ec — 
gree*n].  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  distinctly  the  dialect  has 
preserved,  in  its  pronunciation,  the  difference  between  bowl  [baewul] 
a  ball,  and  bowl  [boa'ul]  a  basin — while  the  literary  speech  has, 
like  the  French,  confused  them  into  the  same  sound. 

BolU^  vesscllc.     Concha,  Inter. 

Baivle,     Bolus. 

Bowlyn,  or  plcy  wythe  bmolys.    Bolo. — Promp.  Parv. 

fioule :  f.     A  bowl  (to  play  with  or  to  drink  in). 

Boule  veue.  A  certain  play  at  ^^c//^-ca sting,  wherein  if  the  Bowie  be  at  any 
time  out  of  sight,  the  caster  looses ;  whence, 

Jou£r  a  boule  veu^.  To  deal  suddenly,  to  act  upon  hazard,  to  work  upon  no 
sure  grounds. — Cotgrave. 

I  botvle,  I  play  at  the  boules. 

Wyll  you  houle  for  a  quarto  of  wyne. — Palsgrave. 

BOWL-DISH  [boa-1  deesh].  A  round  bowl  either  of  wood  or 
metal,  with  a  short,  straight  handle.  Also  applied  to  a  very  coarse 
earthen  wash-hand  basin.  The  word  is  very  definite  in  its  meaning 
as  to  these  two  kinds  of  vessel ;  one  is  for  washing,  the  other  for 
dipping,  but  neither  for  drinking. 

a  bolle  and  a  bagge  *  he  bar  by  hus  syde. — Piers  Plowman,  p.  vrir.  164- 

Skeat  remarks  (Notes  to  F.  P.  p.  132),  "  Bolle  signified  not  only 
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a  bowl,  but  a  capacious  cup.  .  .  .  Hence  the  term  holler  (bowler) 
for  a  deep  drinker."  We  constantly  find  bolU-cuppey  which  seems  to 
mean  a  large  drinking-cup. 

Also  I  3eue  to  Kateryne  Lewis  my  seruaunt,  .x  H.  sterlingu-s  and  a  bolUaippe 
I-keueryd  of  syluer  )>at  weyyth  xvi  ounsus  iij  quarter.  Also  I  jeue  to  )>e  same 
Kateiine  a  becure  of  scluer  I-kcueryd. 

Will  of  Thomas  Bathe,  1420.     Fifly  Earliest  Wills,  p.  45. 

In  this  same  Will  the  word  decure  occurs  twice  (one  of  these 
**  weyyth  xxv  ounsus  I  quarter  "),  and  Mle  twice.  He  also  gives 
"a  stondynge  cuppe  of  seluer  y-clepped  a  chales  cuppe  .... 
fat  weyyth  xvij  ounsus  &  halfe  quarter."  From  this,  judging  by 
the  weight,  and  that  both  were  "i-keueryd" — i,e,  had  covers,  it 
appears  tliat  the  dea/re  was  by  far  the  largest  of  all,  and  was  what 
we  should  now  call  2i  flagon.  If  this  is  so,  the  beaker  (see  Bicker) 
never  was  used  as  a  drinking-vessel,  but  to  hold  the  liquor,  from 
which  it  was  poured  into  bolles  or  cups  of  various  kinds  for  drinking. 

BOX  [bauks],  sb.  Tech.  The  iron  tube  in  the  centre  of  a 
carriage-wheel  into  which  the  arm  (^.  v.)  fits,  and  upon  which  the 
wheel  revolves.  To  "  box  a  wheel "  is  to  fit  and  wedge  this  iron 
accurately  so  that  the  wheel  may  run  truly.  Sometimes  called 
axle-box, 

BOXEN  [bauk'sn]  aflj\     Made  of  box. 

[Dhur  wuz  u  bauk'sn  aj  au'l  raewn  dhu  gyuur'dn,]  there  was  a 
hedge  of  box  all  round  the  garden.  A  farm  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  called  Boxen-\it'dLg^. 

BOX-HAT  [bauks-aa't].  The  name  of  the  ordinary  chimney-pot 
hat.  To  wear  one  in  a  country  village  is  thouglit  to  imply,  or  to 
ape,  gentility. 

[A  ay  zeed  Jee'unz  yuung  mae'un  tu  chuurch — g^od  Ibokeen 
fuul'ur  nuuf,  un  ee-d  u-gaut  au'n  u  bauks  aa't  tiie* !]  I  saw  Jane's 
young  man  at  church,  good-looking  fellow  enough,  and  he  had  on 
a  box-hat  too  1  "  A  box-hat  and  a  walking-stick "  are  the  climax 
of  a  get-up. 

BOY'S  LOVE  [bwuuyz  luuv],  sb.  Southernwood — artemtsia 
abrotanum.  A  very  great  favourite  with  the  village  belles.  In  the 
summer,  nearly  all  carry  a  spray  of  it  half  wrapped  in  the  white 
handkerchief,  in  their  hand  to  church.  In  fact,  a  village  church 
en  a  hot  Sunday  afternoon  quite  reeks  with  it. 

BRACK  [braak],  sb.  The  fat  covering  the  intestines  of  edible 
animals.  Of  a  pig  when  melted  the  brack  becomes  lard,  of  other 
animals,  tallow.     See  Kircher,  Flick,  Caul. 

BRACKSUS  [brak'sus,  braek'sus].     Breakfast. 
[Shaarp  soa*us-n  kaech  yur  braksusn  km  au'n,]  (look)  sharp, 
mates,  and  catch  your  breakfast  (/.  e,  eat  it  quickly)  and  come  on. 
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BRAGS  [bragz],  sb.     Boast.     (Plur.  only.) 

[Ee  maeud-z  bragz  aew-u  diied  ut,]  he  made  his  boast  how  he 
did  it. 

I  yeard'n  make  his  brags  eens  he*d  a-got  vower  hundred  pound, 
hon  th'  old  man  died.— Sept.  21,  1883.  The  verb  to  brag  is  very 
seldom  heard. 

BRAKE  [brae-uk],  sb,  A  piece  of  land  covered  with  high  gorse 
or  furze ;  also  often  called  [u  vuuz  brae'M']^  a  furze  brake.  Most 
Hill  country  farms  have  their  brake;  many  are  well  known  "sure 
finds  "  for  a  fox — as  'Tu^^brake,  Vi^coii-brake,  &c.  Not  applied 
to  a  mere  thicket. 

The  stag  durinjj  this  interval  came  back  and  lay  down  in  S'wttitry  Brake  .  .  . 
then  .  .  .   down  llirough  the  Brake  to  the  Sea. 

/Records,  North  Dcv,  Siaghounds,  p.  40. 

BRAND  [bran],  sb.  A  log  of  firewood.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood to  be  split  into  a  convenient  size  for  a  hearth  fire,  and  cut 
three  feet  in  length.  Cleftin  brans  is  favourite  work  in  frosty 
weather. 

[Haut  ee  aaks  vur  dhai  branz  /]  what  (do)  you  ask  for  those 
brands  ?     See  Cord. 

The  word  certainly  does  not  mean  "  a  burning  piece  of  wood  ; 
or  a  stick  of  wood  partly  burnt,"  as  defined  by  Webster.  If  it 
does,  what  is  a  firebrand  ? 

BRAND-RICK.  [bran--rik]  sb,  A  stack  of  fire-wcod  cut  and 
split  into  brands.     See  Wood-rick. 

BRANDIS  [bran-decs,  bran-deez],  sb.  An  iron  tripod  used  to 
stand  over  a  hearth  fire,  on  which  milk  is  placed  to  be  scalded,  or 
any  cooking  utensil.  It  consists  of  a  flat  iron  ring  of  about  seven 
inches  diameter,  into  which  are  welded  three  straight  legs  so  as  to 
support  the  ring  horizontally  at  about  a  foot  from  the  ground. 
(No  other  name.)     Brandreth  is  unknown. 

Ii*m  one  paire  of  andirons,  one  paire  of  dogges,  one  iron  to  sett 

before  the  dripping  panne  and  ij  brandius x". 

Inventory  of  the  goods  of  Henry  Candy ,  Exeter,  1609. 

BRANDIS-FASHION  [brandees-faafsheen],  adv.  Three  poles 
set  apart  at  the  bottom,  but  inclining  so  as  to  meet  .it  the  top, 
would  be  described  as  set  up  brandis-fashion.  Any  triangular 
arrangement  of  pegs  or  sticks  set  on  end  would  also  be  thus 
described. 

BRASS  [braa's],  sb.     Money ;  impudence. 

[Kaa-n  diie  ut,  t-1  kaus  tu  niuuch  braas,']  I  cannot  do  it,  it  will 
cost  too  much  money. 

[Moo'ur  braa's  een  dhee  fae*us-n  dhee-s  u-gaut  een  dhee  pau'gut,] 
more  brass  in  thy  face  than  thou  hast  in  thy  pocket. 
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BRAVE  [braeniv],  adj.     In  good  health. 

[Aew  bee-ee  z-mau'rneen  ?  Brae'uv^  dhangk  ee,]  how  do  you 
do  this  morning  ?     Very  well,  I  thank  you. 

Oa  brac'uv  !  a  very  common  exclamation  amounting  to  no  more 
than  "  indeed  !  " 

BRAVE  AND,     adv.  phr.     Very  ;  extremely. 
Missus  is  brave  and  angry,  sure  'nough,  'cause  you  come  home 
so  late. 

BREACH  [braich],  sb.  Farming ;  land  prepared  for  a  seed- 
bed. If  thoroughly  broken  up  and  pulverized  it  is  said  to  be  a 
good  breach.  If  this  is  not  done  from  any  cause,  a  bad  breach. 
See  Breathe. 

BREAK  [braik;/.  /.  broakt;/./.  u-broakt],  v,  /.  Farming;  to 
plough  up  lea  or  pasture  land. 

Thick  there  field  would  stand  well,  'tis  murder  to  break-n. 
Hence  Breach  {g,  v.). 

HeVe  a-brokt  the  Little  Ten  Acres  and  a-put-n  to  wheat. 

BREAK-ABOUT[braikubaewt],f;./.  i.  Of  cattle.  To  be  accus- 
tomed to  break  fence,  or  escape  from  enclosures.  Meeting  a  girl 
driving  cows,  one  of  which  was  blindfolded,  I  inquired  the  reason. 
[Au  !  ee  du  brai'k  ubaeivt — kaan  kip-m  noa  plae'us,]  oh,  he  (the 
cow)  do  break- about — can't  keep  him  no  place. 

2.  adj.  The  same  girl  added :  [Uur-z  u  proper  brai'k  ubaew't 
oal  dhing — uur  aez*,]  her*s  a  proper  break-about  old  thing — her  is. 
—October  1885. 

[Dhai  bee  dhu  brai'k  ubaewts  laut  u  sheep  livur  aay-d  u-gaut,] 
they  are  the  break-aboutest  lot  of  sheep  (that)  I  ever  had ;  /.  e.  they 
get  out  of  every  field  they  are  put  into. 

BREAK  ABROAD  [brai-k  ubroaud],  v.     To  tear,  to  destroy. 

[Shau'keen  bwuuy  vur  braik  ubroa'ud-z  kloa'uz,]  shocking  boy 
for  tearing  his  clothes. 

[Dhiis  ez  dree  tuymz  uiir-v  tt-broa'kt  ttbroa'ud  ur  dhingz,]  this  Js 
three  times  she  has  torn  up  her  clothes.  A  very  common  act  of 
tramps  when  admitted  to  the  workhouse. 

BREAK    DEAL    [braik   dae'ul],   r.      To   misdeal  at  cards. 

(Always.) 

BREAK  IN  [braik  ecn],  v.t.  To  tame  or  subdue:  generally 
applied  to  colts  (not  to  horses),  but  very  commonly  to  dogs  or  other 
animals  usually  trained.  We  never  speak  of  a  man  or  woman  as 
a  horse-breaker — always  as  a  colt-breaker ;  neither  do  we  talk  of 
brcaki)!^  colts,  but  always  q{  breaking  in  colts,  dogs,  &c. 

I'll  warn  un  (horse)  quiet  to  ride,  but  he  never  wadn  2i-brokt  tn 
to  harness. 
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He's  gwain  to  make  so  good  a  pointer's  ever  I  brokt  in  in  my 
live. 

BREAK  OUT  [braik  aewf],  v,  /.  Applied  to  cattle.  To  jump 
or  climb  over  the  fence,  or  to  escape  from  a  certain  enclosure. 

[Faa'dhur,  dhu  kaew-z  w-broakt  anvt  ugee'un,]  father,  the  cow 
has  broken  out  again ;  /.  e,  escaped  from  the  field  in  which  she  was 
placed. — Nov.  24,  1885. 

Break-about  is  a  frequentative  verb,  while  break  out  refers  to  a 
specific  action. 

BREAK  OUT  [braik  aewf],  v,  L  To  have  a  regular  drunken 
bout.     To  get  drunk. 

[Ee*s  1  Al  iSvur  su  muuch  bad*r-n  u  yiie'z  tue,  ee  aa*n  \x-broakt 
aeift'-s  muuns,]  yes !  (he)  is  ever  so  much  better  than  he  used  to 
(be) ;  he  has  not  broken  out  these  months  (past). 

[Ee  ul  diie  vuur*ee  wuul  zu  lau*ng-z  u  doan  braik  aeivt^']  he  will 
do  very  well,  so  long  as  he  does  not  break  out — /.  e,  keeps  sober. 

Of  one  who  has  signed  the  pledge  it  is  common  to  hear, 
"  HeVe  2,'brokt  out  again,  worse  than  ever  " — /.  e,  taken  again  to 
drunkenness. 

BREAK  THE  HEART  [braik  dhu  aa-rt].  When  any  pi:ce 
of  work  is  well  in  hand,  and  the  first  difficulties  are  overcome,  it 
is  very  common  to  say,  [Ee  ul  zbon  braik  dhu  aa'rt  oa  ut],  or 
\^Dhu  aart  oa  ut-s  w-broa-kt^"]  the  heart  of  it  is  broken. 

Compare  Mr.  Peacock's  Lincolnshire  "break  the  neck."  This 
latter  phrase  we  never  use  in  this  sense. 

BREAST  [bnSs-,  braes-],  sb,  i.  Of  a  sull  or  plough.  The  front 
part  of  the  implement  proper,  which  rises  nearly  vertically  imme- 
diately behind  the  share,  and  makes  the  first  real  impact  upon  the 
soil.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  front  meeting-place,  the  ridge  or  apex,  of 
the  Broadside  or  Turnvore  with  the  Landside,  and  continued  back 
beneath  the  beam  is  the  foundation  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
implement. 

.  .  .  that  by  a  self-acting  chain-and-rack  motion  the  axle  is  always  shifted 
nearest  to  the  forward  end  of  the  implement,  leaving  the  greatest  proportion  of 
weight  resting  upon  the  shares  and  breasts  which  are  in  work. 

Account  of  new  SUam-plouglu^Times^  July  17,  1886. 

2.  That  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  water-wheel  which  is 
near  the  level  of  its  axis.  When  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  side 
of  the  wheel,  and  not  over  the  top,  it  is  said  to  be  carried  in  upon 
the  breast.  Hence  a  ^/ra^rZ-wheel  in  distinction  from  an  overshot  or 
undershot, 

BREAST-nX  [bnis-t  ee-ul],  sb.  Breast-evil;  a  gathering  of  the 
breast — ^very  common  to  mothers. 
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BREAST-WORK  [bnis'wuurk].  Tech.  Masonry  built  in  a 
curve  to  suit  the  shape  of  a  water-wheel ;  also  the  sloping  masonry 
of  a  weir,  down  which  the  surplus  water  rushes  from  the  weir-head, 

BREATH  [brath],  sh.  Bad  smell ;  foul  odour ;  stench  (stink  is 
the  verb ;  not  so  often  used  as  a  subs,  as  breath). 

[Neef  ded-n  mak  um  u  lee'dl  beet  aa'dr  dhu  rae'ut,  dhur-d  bee 
jis  brath*  noa'baudee  k^od-n  kaaT  um,]  if  one  did  not  make  them 
(parish  coffins)  a  little  after  the  rate,  there  would  be  such  an  odour, 
nobody  could  carry  them  (verbatim  sentence). 

A.S.  Bra^f  es.  m.,  an  odour ^  scent, — Boswortk, 

BREATHE  [brai'dh,  brai'v],  adj.  Farming.  Open :  said  of 
ground  when  thoroughly  dug  and  pulverized  for  a  seed-bed. 

[Kaa'pikul  vee'ul  u  graewn  dhik  dree  ae'ukurz — yue  uun*ee  gut-u 
plaew  un  drag-n  wauns-n  ez  zu  bravdh-z  u  aaTsh  eep,]  capital  field 
that  three-acre— you  (have)  only  to  plough  and  harrow  it  once  and 
(it)  is  as  breathe  as  an  ash-heap. 

BREECHING  [buurxheen],  sh.  i.  The  harness  worn  by  the 
horse  in  the  shafts,  or  [shaarp  au's],  in  distinction  to  the  crtpping 
worn  by  a  leader  or  [voaT  au's].  See  Gripping.  Gonfined  some- 
times to  the  part  consisting  of  saddle,  crupper,  and  breech-piece. 

2.  The  part  of  the  harness  which  goes  behind  the  breech  of  the 
wheeler — the  breech-piece.       - 

"Please  to  lend  maister  your  burchin." — ^June  28th,  1886. 

BREED-IN-AND-IN  [breed-ee*n-un-ee-n].  To  breed  with  parents 
of  the  same  stock,  or  too  closely  related  by  blood  (always) ;  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  of  HalliweU's  definition  "crossing  the  breed." 
See  Glossary  B  5,  Marshall's  Rural  Economy ^  E.  D.  S. 

BRIGK-KIL  [brik  kee'ul]  (always).  Brick  kiln — so  also  lime 
kily  malt  kit.     The  n  is  never  sounded. 

Kylne  for  malte  dryynge  (AJ'/Z,  P.).  Ustrina. — Proftip.  Pafv. 

BRICKLE  [brikl],  adj.     Brittle. 

Tis  so  brickies  glass.     (Very  com.)     See  Burtle. 

and  the  hone  (hoof)  before  wyll  be  thycker,  and  more  bryckh  than  and  he  has 
not  benne  morfounde. — FitzhaberCs  Husbamiry^  100/8. 

BRIDAL  WREATH.  Plant,  bearing  long  racemes  of  small 
white  flowers.     Francoa  ramosa. 

BRIDE- AT.E  [bruyd  ae'ul],  sb.     A  wedding-feast.     Still  in  use, 

but  obsolescent. 

Brydale.     NtipcitT. — Promp,  Pan: 
A  Bridal.     Nopces.      J^Vyrc  a  Wedding. — Cr/^rr^tr  (Sherwood). 
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BRISS  [bris*],  sb.  The  dusty  fluff  of  cobweb,  fibre,  and  dust, 
which  accumulates  under  beds,  behind  pictures  or  furniture  not 
often  moved. 

Mary,  do  bring  a  duster  and  clean  up  all  this  briss  behind  the 
picture. 

Thy  Aead-Clolhing  oil  a  Youst ;  thy  Waitcoat  oil  horry,  and  thy  Pancrock  a 
kiver*d  wi  Briss  and  Buttons. — Exmoor  Scoldings  1.  155.     See  also  p.  122. 

BRITHER  [bridh-ur],  sb.  Brother:  the  invariable  form; 
bfuud/rur  is  unknown.     Coffip.  Lit,  Brethren. 

ac  ^/r]vr  were  J)ei  bo])e  :  as  bi  on  fader. —  IVill,  of  Palerme^  1.  2641. 

Now  by  that  feith,  and  that  leaute 
That  I  owe  to  alle  my  britheren  fre. 

Chaucer^  Rom,  of  the  Rose^  I.  5962. 

BROACH  [broa'uch],  sb,    i.  The  tooth  of  a  wool-comb  (always). 
See  Comb-broach. 

2.  A  meat-skewer  or  spit  (rare,  but  I  have  heard  it  used).  A 
broach  out  of  a  wool-comb  makes  the  very  best  skewer.  Fr.  brocJie 
and  brcchette, 

Broche  or  spete  whan  mete  is  vpon  it.     Verutum, — Promp,  Parv, 

Whan  you  have  broched  the  meate,  lette  the  boy  tourae,  and  come  you  to 
churche. — Palsgrave ^  p.  471. 

BROAD  [broa'ud — brau'ud],  adj.  Applied  to  salt — the  kind 
used  for  manure.  At  Taunton  is  a  large  sign-board  on  which  is 
painted,  **Rock,  Broad,  and  Fine  Salt." — Dec  1882.  Broad-SBlX, 
is  the  common  term. 

BROADSIDE  [broaud  zuyd],  sb.  Of  a  sull  the  same  as  the 
Turnvore.  When  ploughs  were  all  wood.  Broadside  was  the 
commoner  term ;  now  that  a  peculiarly  bent  iron  plate  has  super- 
seded it,  turnvore  is  the  word  most  used. 

BROCK  [brauk].  A  badger.  (Rare,  but  still  in  use  in  the  Hill 
district.)  Ang.  Sax.  Broc—2,  brock^  gray  or  badger.  Irish.  Broc 
—a  badger. 

Brocke — a  beest     Taxe. — Palsgrave, 

BROCK-HOLES  [brauk-oa-lz].     Badgers'  holes. 

BROCKET  [braukut],  sb.  Hunting.  A  young  male  deer  over 
one  but  under  three  years  old.     See  Bow. 

The  pack  here  divided,  and  part  of  them  were  stopped  by  Joe  Faulkner  from  . 
a  brocket,  which  went  into  Span  Wood. 

Records,  l^orth  Devon  Staghounds,  p.  49. 

They  had  changed  on  a  brocket  in  Raleigh  Wood. — lb,  p.  75. 

l^ROKEI)  [broakt],  p,t,  dj\d  p,p,  of  to  break  (always).     See 

//'.  5.  Gram.  p.  48. 
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Tlie  coords  o*  wenter  rude  lie  broked^ 

Ver  vree2*d-up  growth's  once  more  awoked. 

Puimatt,  K  us  tic  Sketches^  p.  I. 

Then  aadenvards  we  vish'd  agen, 

An*  putt  on  snialldcr  vlies, 

As  daylight  brokd, — IbUi,  p.  29. 

BROKE-BACKfiD  [broa-k-baakud],  adj.  Loose-jointed  ; 
flimsy ;  unstable.  Applied  to  a  gate,  a  cart,  or  to  any  article  or 
contrivance  which  ought  to  be  rigid  and  firm,  but  wliich  is  rickety. 
I  heard  an  old,  shabby  carriage  called  a  [broak-baakud  oal  shan- 
dreedan*,]  a  broke-backed  old  shandrydan. 

Go<l  save  you  alle,  lordynges,  that  now  here  be  ! 
Bot  brok'bak  sherreve,  evel  mot  thou  be  ! 

Chaucer,  Cokes  Tide  of  Gamely n^  1.  719. 

Broken-bMcked — arne,  — Palsgrave. 

BROKE  VICTUALS  [broak  viiflz].  Leavings  of  food; 
remnants  of  meals. 

Poor  people  who  come  to  a  house  to  beg,  usually  say : 
[Aay  bee  kau*m  tu  zee  wur  yiie  kn  plaiz  tu  gi  mee  u  beet  u 
broa'k  init'lZy  uur  u  oa*l  pae'ur  u  bfeotz  u-laf  oa*f,]  I  am  come  to  see 
whether  you  can  please  to  give  me  a  bit  of  broken  victuals,  or  an 
old  left-off  pair  of  boots. 

BROODY  [brfeo-dee],  adj\  (Very  com.)  Said  of  any  hen  bird 
inclined  to  incubate.  Hen  turkeys  often  possess  this  instinct  so 
strongly  that  they  will  sit  and  sit  even  if  all  the  eggs  be  taken 
away. 

The  spickety  hen's  gettin  broody^  I  shall  zit  her  'pon  duck  eggs. 
See  Abrooi>.  Broody-hens  are  often  in  demand  in  May  for 
pheasant  hatching. 

BROOM-SQUIRE  [brfeom-skwuyur],  sb.  One  who  makes 
brooms.  He  is  generally  a  half  outlaw,  living  on  or  near  a  heathy 
moor,  whence  he  steals  the  material  for  his  brooms.     (Com.) 

See  Ewe-Brimble. 

They  there  broom-squires  be  the  ones  that  do*s  it  (steal  eggs) ; 
can't  keep  nothin  vor  em  ! — ^July  13,  1886. 

BROTH  [brau'th].  A  plural  noun,  and  always  construed  as 
such.  (See  p.  12,  Gram,  of  IV,  Som.)  I  have  never  heard  broths^ 
as  given  by  Mr.  Peacock  in  his  Lincolnshire  Glossary, 

"  They  broth  " — "  a  few  broth  wi  leeks  in  *em." 

An  old  doctor  of  my  acquaintance  always  used  to  say:  "Give 
him  a  few  broth** 

BROTHER-LAW [bridh'ur-lau].  Broiher-inlaw—ihe  in  always 
omitted;  so  also  in  all  the  similar  relationships. 
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BROW  [bruw,  braew],  sb.  A  hill,  an  eminence,  as  well  as  the 
edge  of  the  declivity. 

[Dhu  aewz  du  stan*  pun  u  bruw  luyk,]  the  house  stands  on  a 
hill,  as  it  were. 

BROWN-STUD  [braewn-stid],  sb.      Brown -study ;   abstracted 

state. 

What's  the  matter,  Liz  ? — you  be  all  to  a  brown  stid, 

BROWN-TITUS  [braewn-tuytees,  buurn-tuytees].  Bronchitis. 
(Very  com.) 

BROWSE  [bruws],  v,  and  sb.  To  trim  the  hedges—/,  e.  to 
cut  the  brambles  and  other  small  undergrowth  which  so  rapidly 
accumulates  upon  the  sides  of  our  West  Somerset  bank  hedges. 
The  browse  is  the  brambles,  &c.  when  cut ;  also  brushwood  when 
cut.     See  Wallet,  Nicky. 

BRUSH  [brdsh,  brish],  sb,  i.  A  tussle,  a  row  :  used  precisely 
like  the  slang  "  go." 

[Wee  ad  u  miidleen  brush  wai  un,  uvoaT  kfeod  kaetch-n,]  we 
had  a  fine  go  with  him  before  we  could  catch  him.  Note  that  we 
pronounce  (sweeping)  brush  [buursh]. 

2.  [buursh],  sb,  and  v.  t.  A  kind  of  harrow,  made  by  weaving 
branches  of  thorn  into  a  gate  or  hurdle — used  for  harrowing  pasture 
in  the  spring.  To  brush  a  pasture  is  to  draw  this  implement  all 
over  it.  Very  commonly  done  after  "  dressing  "  grass-land  before 
letting  up  for  hay. 

3.  To  beat ;  to  thrash. 

I'll  bursh  thy  jacket  vor  thee,  s'  hear  me,  ya  darn'd  young 
osebird. 

Zey  wone  Word  more,  and  chill  hrish  tha,  chill  tan  tha,  chill  make  ihy 
Boddize  pilmee. — Ex.  Scoldings  1.  82. 

BRUSHET  [buur'shut],  sb.     A  thicket;  a  cluster  of  bush, 
[Dhik'eeaj-  ez  u-groa'd  au'l  tue  u  buurshut^  that  hedge  is  grown 
all  to  a  thicket. 

In  ^  wode  \?X  ponder  stent :  ten  ))oussant  al  by  tale  ; 
And  in  |iat  ilke  brusschet  by  1  V.  ^ousant  of  o|ire  and  mo, 
y-horced  and  y-armed  ful  sykerly  :  fro  J>e  top  in-to  l^e  to. 

Sir  FerumbrxiSy  1.  799. 

BRUSHETY  [buur  shiitee],  adj.  Rough,  shaggy  ;  with  all  the 
branchlcts  left  on  :  applied  to  sticks  or  underwood. 

You  never  can't  make  no  hand  o'  stoppin  o'  gaps  nif  you  'ant 
a-got  some  good  burshety  thorns  to  do  it  way. 

A  quickset  hedge  when  grown  thickly  is  said  to  be  [buur  shiitee']. 
In  stoj^ping  gaps  in  hedges,  it  is  customary  to  lay  in  branches  of 
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ihc  Whit;  Thorn,  in  doing  wliich  it  is  a  good  hedger's  pirt  to  make 
the  tlioras  sland  O-il  {buur-s,'tuUi\^i.  e.  bristling. 

BUCK  [buu'i],  **.  I.  Tiie  male  rabbit  only  is  so  called. 
Never  now  applied  to  a  deer.  Su  Jack.  Buck-rat  is  heard,  but 
not  often. 

a.  A  young  man  who  is  smart,  or  particular  as  to  dress. 

[Waud-n  ee-  u  beet  uv  u  bank  faufm-r!ee  ?  Wuul !  un-eebau^dee 
wiid-n  dhingk  ut,  tu  zee  un  naew,]  was  not  he  a  smart  j-oung  fellow 
formcdy  ?    Well !  one  would  not  think  so,  to  see  him  now. 

3.  T'.  /.  Capillars— smA  of  a  rabbit  or  hare,  but  never  of  a  ferret. 
The  sexes  of  the  latter  are  always  distinguished  by  dog  and  bi/ch. 

ICoiiyes  buik  every 

BUCKED  [buukt],  aiij.  i.  Applied  to  a  saw  when  warped. 
It  constantly  happens  that  a  saw  in  unskilful  hands  becomes  twisted 
on  one  edge — this  is  called  buukt.  To  buck  a  saw  is  to  so 
handle  it  in  using  as  to  bulge  or  cripple  the  blade  in  stich  a  way 
that  it  will  not  cut  truly,  A  saw  may  be  bent  without  injury  as 
it  can  easily  be  straightened,  but  a  bucked  saw  is  spoilt  for  any  nice 
work,  and  can  only  be  put  riglit  by  hammering  by  an  experienced 
saw-maker.     Any  other  tool  would  hz  buckled  (?.  v.). 

3.  Applied  to  cheese  when  full  of  air-holes  or  blisters  like  bread 
— badly  made.     See  Note,  Ex.  Scold,  p.  m, 

:,  Marii  appctetis :  said  of  hares 

2.  Dandified  ;  showily  dressed. 

BUCKLE  [buuk-1,  v,    To  bend  out  of  shape,  to  warp,  to  cripple. 

[Uiie'  ee  tak  kce'ur  Maa'stur  Uur-chut  ytie  doa-n  buukl  mea 
zuyv,]  do  take  cars.  Master  Richard,  that  you  do  not  bend  ray 
scythe.  The  word  means  r.ither  more  than  to  bend,  as  it  would 
never  be  applied  to  any  article  without  some  spring,  as  to  a  poker 
or  piece  of  wire.  These  would  be  bowed.  It  implies  an  injury  i 
a  twisting  or  warping.  A  sheet  of  iron  might  be  buckled  without 
being  actually  bent.     See  Bucked. 

To  buckU  to — means  to  set-lo  in  earnest.  Nearly  all  labourers 
wear  a  leather  strap  round  the  waist,  called  a  ^«f<i/<r-strap ;  and 
when  about  to  exert  themselves  specially,  dr.tw  the  buckle  a  hole  or 
two  tighter.     Compare  "  girding  up  ih-::  loins." 

Yeet  nvote  oil,  avure  Voak,  ilia  wuC  lu&lree,  am 
btuktH,  And  Lear,  make  wije,  as  any  bvily  pai^aLh. — 

BUCKLE  AND  THONGS  [buuVl-n-dhaungi],  adj.  phr. 
scraggy,  empty.     Used  both  literally  and  figuraiively. 
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Poor  old  blid,  her's  a*most  come  to  nothin — can't  call  her  nort 
but  nere  buckle  n  thongs, 

es  olways  tliort  her  to  ha  be  bare  Buckle  and  Thongs, 

Ex,  Scoldings  1.  545. 

BUCKT  UP  [buukt  aup].  Dressed  in  holiday  clothes ;  spruced 
up  :  spoken  only  of  a  man. 

[Waud-n  aawur  Saam  yxbuukt  aup  dhan,  laas  Ziin'dee?]  was 
not  our  Sam  smartly  dressed  tlien,  last  Sunday  ? 

BUDDLE  [buudi],  v.  To  suffocate  as  from  being  buried  in 
mud ;  not  to  stifle  as  with  dust  or  vapour.  I  have  a  farm  named 
**  Tarr  Buddle^'^  where  there  is  certainly  plenty  of  mud,  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  name.  From  some 
appearances  I  think  there  were  possibly  some  washings  of  ore 
from  the  hill  (Tor,  or  Tarr)  which  rises  above  it.  Tarr  is  common 
in  the  district. 

I  mind  once  up  'pon  Dunkery  I  got  in  to  one  o'  those  yer  gurt 
zogs  ;  and  if  there  had'n  a-bin  two  or  dree  there  vor  to  help,  I'm 
darn'd  if  should-n  zoon  a-bin  7i-buddled,  *oss  and  all. 

the  Old  Hugh  drade  thee  out  by  tha  vorked  Eend,  wi  thy  dugged  clathers 
up  zo  vur  as  thy  Na'el,  whan  tha  wart  just  a  huddled. 

Exmoor  Scoldings  1.  135. 

BUDDLE-HOLE  [buud-1  oal],  sb,  A  hole  in  a  hedge  to 
carry  off  surface  drainage.  Possibly  this  meaning  may  give  the 
name  to  the  above  farm.  Certair.ly  ilie  drainage  from  a  large 
common  passes  through  the  homestead. 

BUG  [buug-].    A  beetle. 

So  snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug.     See  May-bug. 

BUGGLE-ARSED  [buug'l  aa'sud],  adj,     Dutch  built. 
You  knows  Page   th'igler — little  fat   buggle-arshd^   drunkin   old 
fuller. — Verbatim,  Aug.  29,  1885. 

BUILDED  [beeuldud],  adj.  Applied  to  an  ^gg  just  before  hatch- 
ing. Some  hours  before  the  young  bird  escapes,  the  egg  is  cracked 
at  the  larger  end;  when  this  has  occurred  the  egg  is  said  to  be 
\bee'uldud\, 

[Dhur-z  vaaw'ur  u  aa*ch-n  dree  moar  n-bee'uldud,']  there  are  four 
(already)  hatched,  and  three  more  builded — /.  e,  just  ready  for 
hatching. 

BULDERY  [buul  duree],  adj.  Applied  to  weather;  thundery, 
lowering,  dark,  threatening  for  rain. 

We  shall  have  rain  avore  long,  looks  so  buldery, 

Tha  wut  let  tha  Cream-chorn  l)e  oil  horry,  and  let  tha  Melk  be  buckarJ  in 

I'uliicritt^  Weather. — Exmoor  Sto/diu^,  1.  204. 
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BULGE  [biilj,  buulj],  v.  t.  r.  To  indent;  to  batter  out  of 
shape. 

[Dhee-s  n-buiilj'  een  mee  aaf,]  thou  hast  battered  in  my  hat. 

[Zee  aew  yiie-v  n-buulj  dhu  tai'paul,]  sje  how  you  have  indented 
the  lea-pot. 

a,  sb.     An  indentation  caused  by  a  blow. 

How  come  this  here  gun  bulge  in  the  spranker? 

BULLACE  [buiil-us].  Wild  plum.  I  am  unable  to  txacily 
identify  the  variety,  but  my  gardener,  an  Exeier  man,  tells  nie 
that  bullace  or  bullaai  means  a  small  yellow  plum,  and  not  the 
sloe,  Prumis  spinosa ;  and  that  it  used  to  grow  in  great  quantities 
between  Exeler  and  Starcross.  I  have  heard  the  word  used  by 
peasantry,  but  cannot  say  I  have  seen  the  fruit.  I  suspect,  however, 
that  any  wild  plum  would  be  so  called. 

Welsh.     Ballot,  i.  winler-sloei,  bulliue. — Richardi. 


BJat  ftute  [*j//u/ 
or  treei  at  rruiles  to  be  i 


'.}.  Pepalum,  meipilum.—Pivm/'.  P.irv. 
t  oi  remoued.     Bontlnse,  black  and  vrliil 


and  Jnirjlh  Jk  grace  of  god  :  gete 
balacts  and  blake-berica  :  )>al  on  brercs  grov 
Wiilia} 


cll«, 


I 


•to/PaUnnt.  1.  1808, 
Ttie  Sh//««  and  the  Sloe  tree  are  wilde  kindM  of  Plums.     .     .     .    Ofllic 
'    Btdtasc,  Bome  aie  greater  and  of  better  tmle  llian  oihers. 

Ccrardt,  Htrbal,  p.  1498. 
A  Bullatt.    Pmnt  lamiagt.    A  Buttace  tree.    Bellocier. 

Cfl/jrai«  (Sherwood,  1672). 

BULL-BAITING  [btol- buy  teen,  b^ol-bauyteen].  The  bull 
was  tethered  from  a  ring  through  his  nose  by  a  rope  10  an  iron 
ring  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  was  then  set  upon  by  dogs  trained 
lo  worry  him.  Many  of  these  rings  are  siill  exisling  in  situ,  and 
the  places  are  still  known  as  bullrings,  generally  at  ihe  village 
cross-way,  or  on  the  village  green.  Cf.  the  Bull-ring  at  Birmingham. 
Many  now  living  have  witnessed  these  exhibitions,  which  regularly 
formed  part  of  the  village  revel. 

BULL-BEGGAR  [bfcol-bag-ur].     A  ghost ;  a  frightful  object. 

[Nilvur  Med  noa  jish  chee-ul — uur-z  u-feeurd  lu  g-een  dhu 
daa'rk,  eens  uur  mud  zee  u  bM-bug-ur,  aay  spoo'u/,]  never  saw 
such  a  person — she  is  afraid  to  go  in  the  dark,  lest  she  should  see 
a  ghost,  I  suppose.     See  BoGv.     See  JVares,  L  p.  118. 

BULL-DISTLE  [bfcol-duyahl— daashl],  sb.  Same  as  Boar-dislle. 
Carduus  lameolalus. 

BULLED  [buuiud],  adj.  The  condition  of  a  cow  (always). 
Maris  appetens.  In  this  word  the  usual  vowel  sound  0/  bull  [btol] 
is  completely  changed  to  that  beard  in  lit.  hull. 
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BULLERS  [bdl'urz — buul'urz],  j^.///  The  flowers  of  any  um- 
belliferous plants,  such  as  chervil,  cow-parsnip,  &c.  I  have  heard 
it  applied  to  the  small  feathery  umbels  of  the  hog-nut. — Bunium 
fiexuosum.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  the  name  is  given  to  the 
entire  plant,  particularly  Heradeum  sphondylium, 

BULLOCK  [buuleek],  sb.  The  universal  generic  name  for 
homed  cattle — ^including  bulls  as  well  as  cows. 

[Dhu  fae'ur  wuz  v^ol  u  buuNeks^  sheep-m,  au'sez,]  the  fair  was 
full  of  bullocks,  sheep,  and  horses. 

[V-ee  zoa'ul  dhik  yaef'ur?  Aa!  vuur*ee  nuys  buuleek  !\  have 
you  sold  that  heifer  ?    Ah  !  very  nice  bullock  ! 

Mr.  Hosegood  d'always  keep  a  bullock — i.  e.  a  bull. — Jan.  15, 1886. 

BULLOCK-BOW  [buul'eek  boa*],  sb.  A  round  piece  of  wood, 
bent  to  the  shape  of  U.  The  bow  passes  round  the  animal's  neck, 
and  its  ends  pass  upwards  through  two  corresponding  holes  in  the 
yoke,  which  rests  on  the  necks  of  the  oxen.  This  kind  of  ox-gear 
is  now  almost  gone  out  of  use. 

BULL-STAG  [b^ol  stag].     A  gelded  bull.     See  Stag. 

BUM  [buum],  sb.    Seat,  buttocks,  anus. 

A  Bumme.     Cut,    A  foul  great  Bumme.     Culasse, — Cotgr,  (Sherwood). 

Chlae.  .  .  .  before  I  disbased  myself,  from  my  hood  and  my  farthingal, 
to  these  bum-xoviXs  and  your  whale-bone  bodice. 

Bm  yonson.  Poetaster^  II.  i. 

BUM  [buum],  v,  and  sb.  To  dun;  a  dun.  Sherififs  ofiicer. 
Also  as  in  lit  Eng. — to  dun  into. 

You  can't  bum  nort  into  the  head  o'  un. 

I  can't  abear  t'urn  about  bummin  vokes  vor  money. 

Those  yer  bums  gets  their  money  aisy  like,  they  'ant  a-got  to 
work  'ard  same's  I  be  a-fo'ced  to. 

BUM- BAILIE  [buum-bae'ulee],  sb,     A  sheriflTs  officer. 

BUMBLE  [buum'bl — buum'l],  sb,     A  bumble-bee. 
I  tell  thee  tidn  a  dummle-dar)',  'tis  a  bummle, 

I  bomme,  as  a  botnbyll  bee  dolhe,  or  any  flye. — Palsgrave, 

BUM-CORK  [buum'-kaurk],  sb.  A  bung.  We  never  use  the 
word  bung  alone.  So  [buum--oali]  a  bung-hole — [buum'Sh€e'uv^'\ 
bung-shave,  a  taper  cutting  tool  for  enlarging  bung-holes-^used  by 
coopers. 

BUMMLE  [buum-l],  sb,  A  bundle;  a  quantity  of  anything; 
an  untidy  package. 

[A ay  zeed-n  wai  u  guurt  buum' I  tue  liz  baak,]  I  saw  him  with  a 

great  bundle  on  his  back. 


I 
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[Dhaat-s  u  fuyn  buuml,  slioaT  nuufi]  ibal  is  a  fine  slovenly 
parcel,  sure  enough ! 

BUMP  [bump],  V.  I.     To  jolt  ;  to  shake. 

I  wish  we  could  have  some  springs  a-put  lo  our  cart ;  Hon  I  do 
ride  in  un  to  raarkel,  he  do  bump  anybody  jis  to  death, 

BUMPING  [buum-peen],  adj.     Big. 
[Dhaal-s  u  buum-pien  luy,]  that's  a  bumping  lie. 
On'y  z\x  mon's  old  I  well  ihen,  I  calls-n  a  gun  butnpin  cheel  vor 
his  age. 

BUMPY  [buum-pee].,  adj  1.  Uneven:  said  of  a  rough  road, 
Bumpy-lane ;  the  name  of  a  iane  in  Wellington. 

[U  buumpee  soa'urt  uv  u  roa'ud,]  an  uneven  sort  of  a  road. 

2.  V.  i.     To  shake  ;  lo  jolt. 

Well  he  do  bumpy  a  bit ;  I  'spose,  Missus,  we  must  sec  about 
some  springs  vor-n  arler  a  bit. 

BUM-SUCKER  [buum'-zfeok'ur].  A  toady;  a  tuft  hunter. 
(Com.) 

BUM-TOWEL  [buum-taew-ul],  sb.     The  bottle-tit. 
[Jaak  !  aay  noa'us  u  buum  taewuls  nas'  wai  zab'ni  ag£  cen  unj 
Jack  I  I  know  a  bottle-lil's  nest  with  seven  eggs  in  it. 

BUNCH  [buunch],  sb.     i.  Spot,  patch,  mark. 

[Eedu-guut  buuifcAn  axi-\  oa'vurdhu  faeus  oa  un,]hc  had  spots 
or  marks  all  over  his  face. 

2.   Bad  figure  ;  stumpy  shaped  ;  squat. 

[Aay  zum  uur  Ifeok'ud  au'l  tde  u  buuiuh,'\  I  fancy  she  appeared 
all  of  a  bunch. 

BUNCHY  [buun-shee],  sb.    Banksia  (rose)  (always).     No  doubt 
the  clustering  growth  of  this  variety  has  led  to  the  corruption. 
I  never  didn  zee  my  bitnthies  so  line  's  they  be  de  year. 

BUNCHY  [buunshee],  adj.     Punchy,  short,  fat,  stumpy. 
[Uur-z  u  buunshee  leed'l  dhing,  uur  aez',]  she  is  a  short,  fat,  little 
thing,  she  is. 

BUNGY  [buung-gee],  adj.  Short,  stumpy,  squat:  spoken  of 
both  man  and  beast. 

[Puut'dee  lee'dl  au's — u  lee'dl  tue'  buung-gee  luyk,]  pretty  little 
horse — a  little  too  squat  and  short. 

Bungy  old  fuller  like,  all  ass  an'  pockets,  's-now. 

BUNT  [buunl],  sb.  A  machine  for  dressing  flour— /.a  for 
separating  the  Hour  from  the  bran  and  pollard.  A  bolting-mill ; 
always  called  bunt  in  this  district. 
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BUP-HORSE,  BUPPO  [buup-aus,  buup'oa].     Said  to  infants. 

[L^ok  dhao'ur-z  u  puur'dee  buup-atrs^  look  there  is  a  pretty 
bup-horse.  So  the  old  nursery  rhyme  is  here  varied  to  [Ruyd  u 
buup-aus  tu  Baam-buree  Krau's],  &c.,  our  commonest  version  of 
"  Ride  a  cock-horse,"  &c. 

[Kau'm,  Jumee>  dhur-z  u  gfeod  bwuuy,  un  ee  shl  ruyd  dhu 
buup'oa^  come,  Jimmy,  there's  a  good  boy,  and  you  shall  ride 
the  horse. 

BUR  [buur],  sb.  The  little  round  seed-pod  of  the  Galium 
Aparine,  Also  the  seed  of  the  Burdock  Artium  Lappa^  and  of  the 
Boar  thistle — Carduus  lanceolata, 

Burre  that  cleveth  to.     Glateron. — Palsgrave, 

But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies^  hsrs^ 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility. — Henry  V.  v.  2. 

BUR  [buur],  sb.  Hunting.  The  ball  or  knob  of  a  stag's  bom 
just  at  its  juncture  >vith  the  skull.  The  horn  is  always  shed 
immediately  below  the  bur. 

BURD  [buurd],  sb.  Bread  (always  by  real  peasants.  In  towns 
it  is  braid). 

[Aew-z  buurd  u-zul*een?]  how  is  bread  selling?  [U  guurt  pees 
u  buurd-n  chee'z,]  a  great  piece  of  bread  and  cheese. 

BURGAGE  [buur-geej],  sb.  A  part  of  the  old  borough  of 
Wellington  still  so  called. 

For  toke  f>ei  on  trewely  •  J>ei  timbrede  not  so  hye, 
Nc  bou^te  none  Borgages  '  beo  Je  certeyne. 

Piers  Plcwman^  P.  III.  L  77. 

BURGE  [buur-j],  sb.     Bridge.     (Always.) 

Bridge  and  Bridges  are  very  common  surnames  in  this  district 
— always  pronounced  Buurj  and  Buurjez.  Burge  is  also  a 
common  name,  so  spelt ;  evidently  this  was  Bridge  originally,  but 
the  spelling  has  been  amended  to  suit  the  sound. 

BURIN  [buur'een],  sb.  The  usual  word  for  a  funeral;  a 
burying. 

[Dhai  bee  gwain  t-oa'l  dhu  buureen  u  Zad'urdee,]  they  are  going 
to  have  (hold)  the  funeral  on  Saturday. 

In  ))e  abbey  of  Cam  •  iburred  was  |)is  king ; 
and  Henry  is  Jonge  sone  *  was  at  is  burling. 

Robt.  of  Gloucester^  Life  of  \V,  the  Conqueror^  1.  521. 

and  him-zelf  efter  his  beringe  ine  his  spelle  het  hise 
healJe  and  lokc  to  ech  man  ]>et  wile  by  y-borje. 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  p.  5. 

Of  Archinoris  burynge^  and  the  pleyes, 

And  how  Amphiorax  fil  thor^'gh  the  grounde. 

Chaucer f  Troylus  and  Creseyde,  V.  1.  151a. 

iliat  my  wyfc  and  al  my  chyldren  be  atte  my  berynge^  yn  case  they  leue. — 
Will  of  John  Solas y  141 8.     Fifty  Earliest  IVills^i^.  29,  1.  12.     See  also  1  5,- 
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BURL  [buur-dl,  buufdlee],  t:  t.  and  /.  To  pick  out  from  a  piece 
of  woollen  cloth  all  foreign  substances  such  as  knots  in  weaving, 
or  small  pieces  of  hay  or  thorns  which  have  escapecl  the  carding 
process.  Always  done  by  women,  who  draw  the  dolh  carefully 
over  a  sloping  bench  in  a  good  light.  This  work  is  performed 
between  the  washing  and  the  milling  process,     Sfe  Rear  up, 

"Well,  Susan,  where  do  you  work  now?"  "Oh!  1  do  tmrd/y 
down  to  factory  hon  I  be  able  vor  to  stan'  to  it" 

lo  Burlt  clothe  :  ixtubare.—Cat.  Ang. 
Byrling  of  clothe.     Piiuurt. — Pcdigravf. 

BURLER  [buur'dlur],  sb.  A  person  whose  business  it  is  to 
burl  woollen  cloth. 

BURLING-IRON  [buur-dleen-uyur],  sb.  The  instrument  used 
in  burling.  Il  is  a  strong  pair  of  tweezers,  having  very  slrong  and 
fine  points.  It  is  grasped  in  the  right  hand  with  the  thumb  loose, 
which  rests  on  the  cloth  and  serves  to  guide  the  tool. 

BURN  [buurn],  sb.  A  burden — /.  e.  a  man's  load  ;  as  much  as 
a  man  can  carry  on  his  back.     Set  Creep. 

[Aay  waK'  vur  aaks  oa  ee,  plai'z,  wur  yiie  kbod  spac'ur  faa-dhur 
U  biiurn  u  stroa'J  I  was  for  (to)  ask — i.  t.  I  was  sent  to  ask  you, 
please,  whether  you  could  spare  father  a  burden  of  straw.  This 
message  was  given  by  a  boy  in  my  hearing. 

Was,  when  emphatic  (and  as  here  meaning  "  was  instructed  "),  is 
very  often  waf  with  the  same  sound  as  in  has.  Heard  again, 
July  13,  1886. 

BURN-ROPE  [buur'n  map,  or  rooup],  sb.  A  small  rope  used 
for  tying  up  a  burden,  or  man's  load,  of  straw,  furze,  faggots,  &c. 
At  one  end  is  fastened  a  pointed  piece  of  wood  having  a  deep 
rounded  notch  by  means  of  which  the  rope  is  drawn  tight  and 
instantly  made  fast,  while  it  can  with  equal  ease  be  let  go  when 
required.  These  are  much  used  in  bringing  faggots  down  from 
steep  woods — carrying  straw  for  cattle,  &c. 

BURJI6D  [buurud],  adj.    The  condition  of  a  sow;  boarward. 

BURROW  [buur'u],  sb.  Barrow;  mound  of  earth;  any  heap 
of  soil;  moU  heaps  are  \jvatint  buuT-uz\.  On  our  Hills  are  many 
ancient  tumuli,  all  of  which  are  called  buiirus,  as  Elworthy 
Burrow,  Huish  Champ  flower  Burrow,  Wiveliscombe  Burrow, 
Symmons  Burro^v,  and  many  more ;  some  of  these  are  spelt 
Barrow  and  others  Bfrough^  on  the  Ordnance  maps,  but  they  are 
all  pronounced  the  satue.     See  Berbv,  Want. 

Lay  on  &t  Deicombc  Common  :  up  ov«r  FiUlon  Bridge  to  Fi»e  Biatews. 
Jia<yrds,  Neilk  Drv.  Sta^htmnds,  [i.  76. 

on  to  the  Torlack  rokd  to  White  Slonei,  and  turned  ofT  lo  ihc  IcR  for  BUck 
Burrovi.—It.  p.  78. 
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BURSTLE  [buur-sl],  v,  t  and  /. ;  sh.     Bristle  (always). 

Urchet,  I  wants  a  wax-end — mind  you  puts  a  good  burstle  in  un. 

Didn  th*  old  dog  burstle  up  his  busk  then,  hon  he  zeed  your 
"  Watch  "  ?    1  thort  there  was  gwain  to  be  murder  way  em. 

Our  Jim's  a  quiet  fuller  lel'n  alone :  but  he'll  zoon  burstly  up  nif 
anybody  d'aflfumt'n. 

Upon  the  cop  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A  werte,  and  thereon  stode  a  tuft  of  heres, 
Reede  as  the  berstUs  of  a  souwes  eeres. 

Chaucer^  Prologue,  1.  555.     (The  Mcllere.) 

BURT  [biSrt,  very  short— almost  brf\,  v.  To  dent,  to  bruise ; 
as  of  a  pewier-pot. 

[Leok  ee  zee* !  neef  dhee  as-n  u-droa'd  daewn  dhu  taung'z  un 
U'buri  ee-n  dhu  tai'paut,]  look  !  if  thou  hast  not  thrown  down  the 
tongs  and  dinted  in  the  teapot 

Compare  gurt  for  great  and  grit ;  also  crids  for  curds^  and  drii 
for  dirt,     Hal.  has  Brit. 

and  so  )»ei  sillen  in  manere  )>e  spiritual  lif  of  cristis  apostilis  and  disciplis  for 
a  litel  drii  and  wombe  ioie. 

Wyclif{mrks,  E  .E.  T.  S.),  p.  166.     See  also  Ih,  p.  182. 

BUSHEL  [b^o-shl],  v.  t  To  measure  grain  with  a  bushel 
measure. 

BUSHELY  [bfeo-shlee],  v,  $.  To  yield  so  as  to  quickly  fill  the 
bushel  measure.     See  Peck. 

The  wheat  don't  half  bushely  de  year,  same's  I've  a  knowed  it 
avore  now. 

BUSHMENT  [b^o'shmunt],  sb.    A  thicket,  a  bushy  place. 
[Twaud-n  noa  vuur'dur  oa*f-n  dhik  dhaeiu:  bh'shmunt^  it  was 
no  further  off  than  that  thicket.     (Very  com.) 

Bmshementy  embucJu, — Palsgrave, 

wan  y  ros  of  my  bedde, 
y  leuede  30U  on  a  buchynunt  (wrongly  glossed  ambusX). 

Sir  Ferumbras,  L  797. 

See  Brushet. 

BUSK  [buusk],  sb,  i.  The  hair  growing  along  dogs'  backs, 
which  when  in  a  pugnacious  mood  they  cause  to  stand  straight 
up.  It  is  very  common  to  talk  of  a  dog  [wai  uz  buusk  au'I  un 
ee*n,]  with  his  busk  all  on  end.  From  this  arises  the  frequent 
description  of  a  man  being  made  angry — [Puut  liz  buusk  aupj 
put  his  busk  up,  precisely  equivalent  to  the  American  "  his  dander 
was  riz."  Hence  to  busk  is  to  irritate,  to  stroke  the  wrong  way 
— /.  e,  to  cause  the  busk  to  rise. 

ripping-up,  or  round-shaving  wone  tether,  stivering  or  grizzling,  tucking  or 
busking. — Ex.  Scoldings  1.  312. 

2.  The  front  stiffener  of  a  woman's  stays. 
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BUSKINS  [buiiz'geeni],  sb.  Leather  gaiters  covering  the  leg, 
but  not  reaching  lo  the  knee.  1  have  never  heard  this  name 
ipplied  to  cloih  leggings.     See  Overauls,  Button-stockikgs. 

BUSS  [buus],  sb.  A  young  fatted  bullock  which  has  never  been 
Weaned. 

BUSS-BEEF  [buus-  beef],  sb.  The  fiesh  of  an  unwearied  calf 
which  has  sucked  the  mother  until  full  grown. 

[Tdd-n  au'vees  tai'ndur,  aay-v  u-noa'd  zaum  u  dhilsh  yur  buur-btef 
maa'yn  tuuf',]  it  is  not  always  tender,  I  have  known  some  of  this 
here  buss-beef  very  tough. — July  31,  1S79, 

BUS8EL  [buusl],  v.  and  sb.  Set  Timber  Carriage.  When 
timber  is  loaded  on  a  'lop  carriage,'  the  bul  aid  always  rests  on 
the  '  pillar-piece '  or  '  bolster '  of  the  '  fore  carriage  '—and  inasmuch 
as  the  shafts  of  this  kind  of  truck  are  hinged,  the  framework 
of  the  carriage  has  to  be  supported  and  kepi  rigid  independently. 
For  this  purpose  there  is  a  strong  iron  bar  called  the  biissel, 
having  a  ring  sliding  loosely  upon  it,  with  a  short  but  strong  chain 
attached  to  this  ring.  When  the  tree  is  loaded,  io  bussel  up  is  to 
make  fast  this  short  chain  called  the  bussel-cham  to  tlie  tree  with 
dogs,'  so  that  the  front  wheels  may  be  able  to  '  lock,'  while  the 
carriage '  may  at  the  same  time  be  held  firmly  in  its  place.  No 
bussel  is  required  for  an  '  under-carriage,'    Same  as  Bolster-chain. 

BUSY-GOOD  [buz-ee-gfeod].  A  name  for  a  meddling  busy- 
body. 

Her's  a  riglar  old  busy-good. 

BUT  [bud],  adv.     Almost ;  all  but. 

[Uur  kyaal'd-n  i«i/iivureedhing,]  she  called  him  almost  every- 
thing— «",  e.  by  all  the  abusive  epithets  she  could  lay  her  tongue  to, 

I  thort  a  was  a  quiet  sort  of  a  man  avore,  but  he  cuss'd,  he 
damn'd,  he  call'd  me  but  everything. — Jan.  16,  1887, 

Very  common  as  above,  but  not  used  otherwise  in  this  sense. 

BUT  [bum],  ««/     Nothing  save;  nothing  but. 
I  ant  a-'ad  but  a  bit  o'  bread  since  yes'day  mornin". 

Par  my  lal>our  schall  I  not  gel  I, 
But  yl  be  a  meljs  melc. 

Wtber's  Mel.  Roman.  Sir  CIrgrs,  I.  347. 

HUTCHING  [bfeoch-een], /ar/.  sb.  Butchering;  practising  the 
trade  of  butcher.  The  ordinary  form,  but  Ihis  is  an  exception  to  the 
usual  rule  as  to  trades  (comp.  shoemakering,  dinggislering,  farmer- 
ing, gardeneiing,  keepering,  &c.),  which  is  that  the  frequentative 
flection  ing  is  added  not  to  the  verb,  but  to  the  verbal  noun. 

A  man  came  with  his  cart  to  cut  up  a  pig  killed  the  d.ny  before, 
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and  to  cany  away  part ;  a  by-stander  said :  [Wuul,  Wiil'yum,  zoa 
yue  bee  paurkb^och'een  tu  dai,  bae'un  ee ?]  well,  William,  so  you 
are  pork-butching  to-day,  are  you  not? — Oct.  i,  1886. 

One  of  her  boys  is  gwain  taildering  and  tother  hutching. 

See  Farring. 

BUTT  [biiut],  sb,  A  hedge.  Often  used  also  as  an  adj.  A 
^«//-hedge.  (Very  com.)  Not  confined  to  a  boundary  hedge, 
though  doubtless  that  is  the  true  meaning. 

A  farmer  rabbiting  said  :  [Yuur !  wee  aa*n  u-truyd  dheeniz  yur 
buut\  And  later  on  same  day :  [Aa-1  waum  dhur-z  waun  cen 
dhik  dhae'ur  buuf\.  Here,  we  have  not  tried  this  here  hedge.  I 
will  warrant  there  is  one  in  that  there  hedge. — November  24th, 
1885. 

BUTT  [buut],  sb.  A  heavy  cart  on  two  broad  wheels ;  made  to 
tip  (see  Sword)  ;  used  chiefly  for  carrying  manure,  and  hence  very 
commonly  called  a  duung-buut  In  local  advertisements  of  sales  of 
farm  implements,  it  is  usually  spelt  by  auctioneers,  putt  In  leases 
also,  putt-load  of  good  rotten  dung  is  fast  superseding  the  old  seam 
(q.  v.).  Another  kind,  called  a  druugbuut^  or  drce'wil-buut^ — ^three- 
wheel-^//// — is  in  shape  like  a  very  large  deep  wheel-barrow,  but 
with  three  low  wheels — two  of  which  take  the  places  of  the  legs 
of  a  wheel-barrow.  This  is  drawn  by  one  horse  in  chains,  and  the 
dniug  is  a  very  simple,  self-acting  drag  or  break  contrived  with  the 
chain  to  which  the  horse  is  attached.  This  chain  is  fixed  to  each 
of  the  cheeks  which  rest  on  the  front  wheel,  and  is  made  of  such 
a  length  that  it  will  only  fall  upon  the  circumference  of  the  wheel, 
and  will  not  pass  over  it.  The  horse  is  hooked  on  to  a  heavy 
swivel  in  the  centre  of  this  chain.  When  he  pulls,  the  chain  rises 
and  the  wheel  is  free  ;  as  soon  as  the  strain  ceases  the  chain  falls 
on  the  wheel  and  instantly  stops  it.  Drug-^«//j  are  very  useful 
implements  in  hilly  land  for  taking  out  manure,  &c.  The  driver 
can  cause  the  horse  to  upset  the  butt  and  to  right  it  again. 

BUTT  [buut],  sb,  A  guard  worn  on  the  left  hand  at  cudgel- 
playing  or  single- stick.  It  is  a  small  half-round  basket,  having  a 
stick  thrust  through  it  which  is  grasped  by  the  hand.  Sometimes 
the  butt  is  merely  an  improvised  padding  of  cloth,  or  a  garment 
wrapped  round  the  arm. 

When  about  to  play  a  bout,  it  is  usual  to  say  to  the  opponent : 
[Keep  aup  yur  buut^  un  Gaud  prai'zaa*rv  yur  uysait,]  keep  up  your 
butt,  and  God  preserve  your  eyesight.  So  "keep  up  your  butt^ 
is  a  very  favourite  figurative  expression  for  "  be  on  your  guard." 

BUTT  [buut],  sb.     i.  Of  bees.     A  hive  or  swarm  of  bees  is 
always  called  [u  buut  u  bee'z]. 
[ I'auk  !    uur-d  tauk  u  buut  u  bee'z  tu  dath*,  uur  wid,]  talk  I 
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she  would  talk  a  swarm  of  bees  to  death,  she  would.   (Very  common 

expression.) 

3.  The  common  straw  hive  is  always  a  6ui(,  or  a  bee-iutt 

[Dhu  bee'i  bee  zwaur'meen,  un  wee  aa'n  u  beet  uv  u  buut  vur 

tu  puuf  um  een,]  ihe  bees  are  swarming,  and  wc  have  not  any  hive 

at  all  to  put  them  in. 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS  CbuadT-n  agz].  i.  The  garden 
Narcissus  (always);  by  some  [he  common  Daffodil  also  is  so 
called, 

a.  A  variety  of  the  Primrose  having  a  double  calijt,  growing  one 
out  of  the  other.     Not  uncommon  in  the  Hill  district. 

3.  The  common  yellow  toad-flax— Zf>/a'(ij  Vulgaris. 

BUTTER  OVER  [IjuadT  oa-vur],  r.  To  flatter;  to  sofl-soap. 
We  never  say  "butter  up"  or  "butler  down."  You  knows  the 
way  to  butUr  over  the  paa'sn,  don'ee  now  ? 

BUTTER-TEETH  [buadr  tai-dh].     The  upper  front  (eeth. 

[Droa-d-n  rai't  aewi-n  dhu  loa'ud-n  aan  aewt  tiie'-v  1I2  buad'r- 
lai'dh,]  pitched  him  right  out  into  the  road,  and  knocked  out  two 
of  his  butter-teeth. 

BUTTON-STOCKINGS  [buufn  staukeens],  sb.  Gaiters— 
either  of  dolh  or  leather  ;  leggings.     (Very  com.) 

BUITGNS  [buufn?.],  sb.  i.  The  flowers  of  the  Feather-few 
{q.  v.).     Pyrtthrum  Parthtnium. 

2.  Senses ;  intellect  Very  com,  in  the  phr.  He've  a-got  all 
his  (her)  buttons. 

I  never  don't  sim  thick  there  boy  've  a-got  all  his  buttons — 1.  e 
he  is  half-witted. 

Sharp  little  maid — her  've  agot  all  her  buttons,  I'll  warn  her 
(.a„a„t). 

3.  Sheep's  droppings. 

4.  The  burs  of  various  plants;  such  as  of  Clivers,  Burdock, 
Thist'.es,  &c. 

BUTTRACE,    BUTTRESS    [buufrees].     A    farrier's   tool    for 
paring  horses'  hoofs.     It  cuts  like  a  chisel,  but  has  a  bent  handle  ; 
it  is  used  by  pushing  the  instrument  away  from  the  operator,  while 
the /a/*/"  is  drawn  towards  the  user.     Ste  Race-iron. 
Bontoir,  m,,  n  Farrier's  bultrtss.  —  Cfflgrave. 
Boutoir  ((at.)  bullorii,  p^ier.—S/i'eri. 
A  tullrict  and  pincers,  a  hammer  and  naile, 
An  nperoc  and  ikzcn  for  head  and  for  Uile. —  Tuner,  17. 
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BUZZ  [buuz],  V.  i.  To  fuss  about ;  to  run  to  and  fro ;  to 
gossip ;  to  be  a  busy-body. 

[Uur-z  au'vees  u  buuz'een  ubuwt  waun  plae'us  ur  nuudhnir,]  she 
is  always  buzzing  about  one  place  or  another. 

BUZZNACKING  [buuz-naak-een],  sb.  Same  as  buzzing. 
Heard  sometimes  in  this  district ;  common  in  South  Devon. 

BWY !  [bwai'ee !].  Bye  !  good-bye ;  lit.  \bee  war  ee]y  be  with 
ye,  spoken  rapidly,  but  less  corruptly  than  in  the  received  English 
good-bye  ! 

BY  [buy],  prep,  i.  Against  the  character ;  prejudicial  to  the 
reputation,  as  in  i  Corinthians  iv.  4.  Used  in  this  sense  very 
commonly. 

[Wuul!  yiie  nur  noa  mae'un  uuls  kaa'n  zai  noa'urt  buy  ur,] 
well !  you  nor  no  man  else  can't  say  nothing  against  her  (character). 

Al  J)at  he  wiste  by  wylle  •  to  watkyn  he  told  hit, 
And  Jat  he  wiste  by  watkyn  *  tolde  hit  wille  after ; 
And  made  foos  of  frendes  *  )K>rw  fals  and  fykel*tonge. 

Purs  Plowman^  vii.  70. 

we  wille])  hym  lede  for]>  boldely  :  with  ous  wi)K>ute  afifray, 
and  if  ]>ar  is  any  ])at  speke)>  o3t  by  :  say  we  it  is  our  pray. 

Sir  Ptrumbras,  1.  1 664. 

2.  [buy], /r-f/.     Upon;  with. 

lliere  idn  nort  like  good  hard  bread  and  cheese  and  cider  to 
work  by, 

A  man  said  to  me,  in  reference  to  a  particular  sort  of  food  for 
pigs :  [Dhai  du  diie*  vuur*ee  wuul  buy  ut,]  they  thrive  very  well 
upon  it     This  would  be  quite  the  common  mode  of  expression. 

3.  [bi,  bee].     During ;  in  the  space  of. 

[Wuy  I  wiit-n  diie*  ut  bee  dhee  luyvtuym,]  why !  thou  wouldst 
not  do  it  in  the  space  of  thy  lifetime. 

**  Ich  by-hote  |)e,''  qua  J)  hunger  •  "  ]>at  hennes  nel  ich  wende 
Er  ich  haue  y-dyned  by  ))ys  day  *  and  y-dronke  boJ>e  ! " 

Piers  Plcwmattf  IX.  302. 

4.  [bee,  buy],  prep.  Often  used  in  the  place  of  several  other 
words  understood  =  judging  from  the  appearance  of;  according  to 
the  action  of. 

Thick  rabbit's  a-passed  on,  by  the  dog — i,  e,  judging  from  the 
dog's  action. — Dec.  30,  1885. 

He  'ont  never  'gree  to  it ;  can  tell  by  un — 1.  e,  you  can  predict 
his  action,  judging  from  his  present  conduct. 

5.  [bee,  bi], /r<f/.  Of;  concerning;  about;  relating  to.  (Very 
com.) 

Jis  the  same  's  the  man  zaid  by  'is  wive — her's  a  rare  forester  vor 
butter-n  cheese. 
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You  don't  hear  it  by  many  vokes,  eens  they  be  so  good  to  poor 
voices  as  our  maister  is. 

After  the  verb  to  know,  by  is  constantly  used  in  negative  answers, 
"Not  that  1  know  of,"  is  nearly  always  [nauf-s  aay  noa  i«>],  so 
wilh  the  very  common  phrase  [noa  tuynoa  buy,}  no  "t  I  know  by. 

See  TiNO. 

It  Seme[i  )iat  god  sci^  M  tn  ncwe  singeiis  at  he  did  id  \e  gospel  10  pharisecs 
"  ^s  peple  Ikonoureti  me  wi)i  llppis,"  &c. 

fiyiif,  Eng,   Works,  E.  E.  T.  S.  p.  169. 
Ac  it  )fs  no)t  by  l>e  byssliop  ■  )«il  [le  boye  prccfieli, 
^e  parshcpiesi  and  [^  pardoner  ■  pnrien  ^e.  stiuer. 
^t  poore  puple  in  parshes  '  sliolde  tiaue,  yf  |iei  ne  were. 

Pitrs  I'lirjiman,  I.  78. 
Whal  sigge  )e,  Inrdes  of  reiioun  ; 
By  |ie  conseyl  of  Gweneloun? 

Wnl  rede  Je  for  lo  ilo  ? — Sir  Ftrumhra!,  L  4069. 

BY  AS  [buyus],  sb.     Accustomed  place  or  condition. 
A  man  speaking  of  pheasants  said :  "They'll  sure  to  comc  back 
to  their  byai^' 

Bui  wheo  the  feare  is 

BYES  tbuyz],  A  term  in  agriculture.  The  comers  and  ends 
of  a  field  which  cannot  be  reached  by  the  plough,  and  must  be  dug 
by  hand  ;  called  also  hats  (q.  v.). 

BY  GOOD  RIGHT  [bee  g&o'd  lai-I].    Properly ;  in  justice. 
[Dhai  ad-n  ii-gaut  noa  bii^'nees  dhae'ur  bee  gh'd  rai't^  in  justice 
they  had  no  business  to  be  there.     See  Right. 

BY-NOW  [beenaew],  adv.     Just  now ;  not  long  since. 
[Wur-z  mee  nai-v?  aay-d  u-gau't-n  beenaevi;'\  where  is  my  knifeP 
]  had  it  just  now.     (Very  com.) 

BY-VORE  [buy  voa-ur],  sb.  Dy-furrow.  In  ploughing  a  field, 
inasmuch  as  the  plough  works  backwards  and  forwards,  it  must 
be  that  one  half  of  the  furrows  are  turned  in  one  direction,  and  the 
Other  in  the  opposite.  A  freshly- ploughed  field  has  the  appearance 
of  alternate  strips  of  furrows,  thus  lying  in  opposite  directions. 
These  strips  meet  alternately  in  a  hy-vore  and  "a  all-vore" — the 
former  where  the  last  furrow  of  one  is  turned  towards  the  first  of 
the  next  strip ;  and  the  latler,  when  these  two  are  turned  away  from 
each  other,  leaving  a  trench  between. 

A  farmer  explaining  the  directions  given  in  a  recent  ploughing- 
match  said  :  "  In  gatherin,  you  know,  they've  a-got  vor  to  make  a 
by-vsrf,  and  in  drowin  abroad  they  makes  a  all-vore." — Nov.  33, 
1883.     See  Gather. 
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CAB  [kab],  sb,     i.  A  cake;  a  mass. 

[U  guurt  kab  u  duung,]  a  great  cake  of  dung. 

2.  V,  t     To  clog. 
No  wonder  the  machine  'ont  work,  he's  all  dL-cab'd  up  way  graise. 

CABBY  [kab'ee],  adj.     Sticky,  adhesive,  viscid. 
This  here  bread  's  propper  cabby, 

CACK  [kaak],  v.     Cacare. 

Welsh.    Cachu,  to  go  to  stool. — Richards, 
Cakkyn,  or  fyystyn.     Coco. — Promp,  Parv, 

CACK  [kaak],  sb.     Human  excrement 
Welsh.    Cach^  dung,  ordure. 

CAD-BOIT  [kad-bauyt].  Cad-bait.  The  caddis-worm;  more 
commonly  called  [eo'd-kaar'yur,]  wood-carrier  {ff,  v,), 

CADDLE  [kadi],  v,  and  sb.  To  fuss  or  bustle  about  without 
really  doing  anything ;  a  fuss  or  useless  bustle. 

[Dhaeur,  dh-oa'l  mae*un  du  kad'iee  baewt,  jis  lig  u  ai*n  wai  wau'n 
chik,]  there,  the  old  man  fusses  about,  just  like  a  hen  with  one 
chicken. 

[Haut  ai'ulth  ee,  Miis'us?  yiie  bee  aul  een  u  >&tf^7 z-mauTneen,] 
what's  the  matter.  Mistress  ?  you  are  all  in  a  bustle  this  morning. 

Wul  Grummleton  zwar*d  by  the  zun  and  the  moon, 

And  by  all  the  green  leaves  *pon  the  tree. 
If  ez  wife  ed  but  take  to  her  office  agen. 

Her  should  niwer  be  caddVd  by  he. 

Pulman^  Rustic  Sketches^  P*  31* 

C ADDLING  [kad'leen],  adj,  zxid pres, part,  i.  Fussy ;  peddling : 
constantly  applied  to  day  labourers,  who  manage  to  seem  to  be 
working,  but  yet  who  do  next  to  nothing. 

[U  kad'Uen  oa'l  fuulur — ee  doa'n  saaT  tuupnins  u-dai*,]  a  peddling 
old  fellow — he  doesn't  earn  two-pence  a  day. 

2.  Tricky,  pettifogging,  shuffling. 

[Kaa-n  ndvur  dae'ul  wai  ee*,  u-z  au'vees  zu  kadieen^']  (I)  can't 
never  deal  with  him,  he  is  always  so  shuffling. 

CADGE  [kaj],  sb.     Act  of  tramping,  or  leading  a  vagabond  life. 
Party  old  bun'le  her  is — her  bin  'pon  the  cadge  'is  ten  year. 

CADGER  [kaj'ur],  sb,     A  tramp;  one  who  gets  his  living  by 
simply  wandering  about  begging  or  stealing,  but  never  by  workmg. 
[Aay-v  u-yuurd  um  zai*  eens  dhai'zh-yuur  kaj'urz  du  dde*  vuur*© 
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wuul  buy  ut,]  I  have  heard  them  say  that  these  cadgers  do  very 
well  at  it.  They  zca  how  'lis  a  wo'th  vive  sh  liins  to  'em  vor  to 
lingy  dnie  ihe  town  o'  \\'elli'ton. 

CADGING  [kaj'een],  li.    The  trade  of  a  cadger  or  tramp. 
[Miinee  u  wds  choaT-n  ka/een,')  many  a  worse  chore  {f.  f.)  than 


I 
I 


CADGY  [kajee],  v.  i.  To  wander  about  the  country  like  a 
vagabond,  begging  or  stealing,  as  opportunity  offers. 

[Haut-s  kau'tn  u  dh-oa-I  Ae'urun  Joa-unz?  Oa  !  ee  doati  dde- 
noa'urt  bud  kajee  baewt.]  what  has  become  of  the  old  Aaron 
Jones?     Oh  I  he  does  nothing  but  beg  or  steal, 

CAFENDER  [kaa-fmdur],  sb.     Carpenter  (always). 

Two  eaffindcrs  was  fo'ced  <a  be  zeynd  vor,  and  ihey  law'd,  an'  uw'd,  in  'uw'il, 
till  ta  last  Ihey  uw'd  ea  out. 

Palaian,  RhsIk  Sittcha,  p.  67. 

CAFENDERING  [kaafmdureen],  %h.     Carpentry. 

[Dhur-i  u  suyt  u  kaa'/mdurren  uvoar  dh-aewz  ul  bee  udfie'd,] 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  carpentry  (to  be  done)  before  the  house  will 
be  finished. 

CAFENDERY  [kaa-fmduree],  v.  t.  To  practise  the  trade  or 
pursuit  of  a  carpenter.  In  this  and  similar  cases,  the  verb  thus 
formed  is  frequentative,  and  implies  continuance.     See  Farmerv. 


CAG  [kag-],  sb.     Bad  n 


;  sometimes  called  cagm^g. 


CAG-BUTCHER  [kag-bl^och-ur],  sb.  One  who  buys  diseased 
meat,  or  animals  after  they  have  died,  and  who  sells  the  meal  for 
sausages  or  dogs'  meat ;  also  a  Aorse-slaug/iterer, 

CAGE  OF  TEETH  [kee-uj  u  tai-dh],  sb.  A  set  of  leeth  whether 
natural  or  artificial  is  always  called  a  eage. 

[Wuull  dhee-s  u-gauf  11  gfeod  kee-uj  u  lai-dh.  shoauir  nuuf,  fiit 
tu  mak  rfnee  faa-rmurz  aa'rt  aeuk,]  well !  thou  hast  a  good  set  of 
teeth,  sure  enough — fit  to  make  any  farmer's  heart  ache  {if.  v.'). 

[Ez  ut  trtie',  zr,  eens  kn  ae^u  u  nuc  kee-uj  u-puut  een  ?],  is  it  true, 
sir,  that  (one)  can  have  a  new  cage  put  in  ? — /.  e.  set  of  leeth, 

CAKE  [kee-uk],  sb.  Bread  made  into  a  flat  shape  instead  of  like 
the  ordinary  loaves.  This  kind  is  particularly  suitable  to  bake 
upon  the  embers  or  "coals."  In  the  sense  in  which  we  now  use 
the  word  in  this  district,  as  applied  to  bread,  it  is  used  throughout 
the  A.  V.  of  the  Scriptures. 

CALF  tkyaa-v],  sb.  Hunting.  A  deer,  male  or  female,  under 
one  year  old. 
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My  derlyng  is  lijk  a  caprct,  and  a  r/r^of  hertis. 

hVyclif,  vers.     Song  of  Solomon^  iL  9. 

The  hounds  took  after  a  hind  with  a  calf  hy  her  side,  but  they  were  sooa 
whipped  off.  Records^  North  Devon  Staghounds, 

CALF-BED  [kaav,  or  kyaa'v-bai'd].  The  womb  of  a  cow;  also 
the  placenta  of  a  cow. 

CALF-LOVE  [kaav-luuv],  sb.  The  common  falling  in  love  of  an 
overgrown  boy  with  a  woman  much  older  than  himself. 

CALL  [kau'l,  kyaa'l],  zk  tr.     i.  To  abuse,  to  call  names. 

[Uur  kau'id-n  bud  livureedhingj  she  abused  him  to  the  utmost; 
lit.  called  him  (all)  but  everything. 

I  thort  a  was  a  quiet  sort  o'  fuller  avore ;  but  tho  he  cuss'd,  he 
damned,  he  calVd  me  but  everything. — ^Jan.  22,  1887. 

[Uur  kyaald  ur  au'l  uur  kud  luy  ur  tuung*  tiie,]  she  abused  her 
to  the  utmost  of  her  power. 

2.  V,  I.    To  utter  the  call-note  to  its  mate :  said  of  a  partridge. 
[Doan  ee  yuur  um  kawleen  T\  don't  you  hear  them  calling? 
Nif  you  do  year  the  birds  cally^  mind,  they  baint  gwain  to  lie — 
I.  e,  they  will  fly  oflf  before  you  get  near  them. 
Szi  Cocking. 

CALL  [kau'l],  v,  t    To  consider;  to  estimate. 

[Dhai  kawlz  ut  dree  muyuld  yuur-vraum,]  they  consider  it  (to 
be)  three  miles  from  hence. 

[Ee  du  kau'l  ee'z  dhu  vuuree  bas'tees  soa'urt  kn  aeni  vur 
muun'ee,]  he  considers  his  the  very  bestest  sort  (one)  can  have  for 
money. 

CALL  [kau'l],  sb.     Occasion ;  business  ;  necessity. 

[Y{ie  noa*  kawl  tu  zai*  wur  yue  bee  gwai'n  tiie,]  you  (have)  no 
need  to  say  where  you  are  going. 

[Kau'in  naew  1  dhur  ed-n  noa  kawl  vur  noa  saa'rsj  come  now ! 
there  is  no  occasion  for  any  sauce. 

CALL-HOME  [kaul,  or  kyaa'l  oa'm],  vh.  See  Ax-out.  i.  To 
completely  publish  the  banns — /.  e,  for  the  third  time. 

[Ded-n  noa*  dhai  wuz  gwaa*yn  tu  bee  maa'reed  I  wai*,  dhai  wuz 
M-kyaa'ld  oa'm  laas  Ziin'dee,]  didn't  know  they  were  going  to  be 
married  1  why,  they  were  called  home  last  Sunday. 

2.  phr.  To  remember  a  person's  name. 

I  know  your  face  very  well,  but  I  can't  call  *ee  home — /.  e,  cannot 
recollect  your  name.  Used  twice  by  speaker  on  same  occasion 
(com.). — Aug.  25,  1886. 

CALL  OVER  [kaul,  or  kyaal  oavur].  To  publish  banns  in 
church. 

[Dhai  wuz  u  kyaa'ld  oavur  u  Ziin'dee  tu  chuurch.] 
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When  this  is  not  done  so  soon  as  might  be,  it  is  common  to 
hear  from  the  **  Missus " :  **  Come  soce !  can't  ee  bum  catCUs 
enough,  'thout  bumin  o'  daylight  too  ?  *' 

CANDI.E-TEENING  [kanltee-neen],  sb,  Candle-Hghting. 
Evening,  when  it  grows  too  dark  to  see  without  a  candle.  Time 
to  light  up. 

vrom  candlc-douting  to  candle-teening  in  the  Yeavling — r.  /.  "  from  dawn  to 
dewy  eve." — Ex,  Scold,  1.  314. 

CANDLE-WASTER  [kanl  wae-ustur],  sb.  One  who  sits  up 
late  at  night 

I  have  often  heard  a  certain  family  spoken  of  thus :  They  be 
proper  candle-wasters — no  odds  how  late  anybody  is  a-gwain  home, 
aa'll  wamt  they  baint  a-bed. 

Patch  grief  with  proverhs  ;  make  misfortune  drunk 
With  candle-wasters  ;  hring  him  yet  to  me. 
And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience. 

Much  Ado  Alwui  Nothings  v.  i. 

CANIFFLY  [kaneeflee].  To  dissemble;  to  flatter.  (Nearly 
obsolete.)     See  Ex,  Scoldings  1.  257. 

CANKER-BALL  [kang'kur  haul,  or  baa*l],  sb.  The  mossy  or 
hairy  excrescence,  often  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  found  upon  the 
wild  rose.     See  Humack. 

The  rose  looks  fair,  hut  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  canker-h\oom%  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses. 

Shakespeare^  Sonnet  LIV, 

CAN'LEMAS  [kan'lmus],  sb.  Candlemas.  Feast  of  the  Puri- 
fication, February  2nd.  All  these  seasons  are  remembered  by  the 
country  folk  as  ChiliermaSy  Lammas^  Martinmas^  &c. ;  but  are 
utterly  unknown  to  the  factory  and  town  people. 

er  he  were  ibore. 
For  )k>  he  was  in  his  moder  womhe,  a  Candelmasse  day, 
per  folc  was  at  churche  ynou). 

Hob,  of  Gloucester^  Life  of  St.  Dunstan^  L  2. 

CANLE-TEEN  [kanl-teen],  sb.     Evening,  dusk. 
I'll  be  'long  way-ee  agin,  vore  cannle-teen, 

CANT  [kant],  v,  t.  To  turn  over,  or  upset,  as  in  rollmg  a  log 
of  timber,  or  a  block  of  stone. 

Here,  Jim !  lend  a  hand  wi't,  vor  to  cant  this  here  piece — ^we 
baint  men  enough  by  ourzels. 

CANTING-DOG  [kan-teen-Aiug],  sb.  An  iron  having  a  hooked 
claw  at  one  end,  and  a  ring  at  the  other,  used  with  a  lever  passed 
through  the  ring,  to  turn  over  or  roll  heavy  trunks  of  trees. 
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CANTI.E  [kan-tl],  sb.  A  wedge-shaped  slice.  Always  used 
for  slices  cut  from  a  cheese. 

[Plai'z,  muum,  tu  spae'ur  mau'dhur  u  kan'tl  u  chee'z,]  please, 
ma'am,  to  spare  mother  a  cantle  of  cheese. 

[Ez  dhee'uz  kan'tl  bai'g  unuuf*?]  is  this  cantle  big  enough? 

Cantel,  of  what  euer  hyt  be.     Quadra,  U.  G.  Minutal. 

Promp.  Pan). 

Quignon,  m.     A  canUl,  gobbet,  lump. 
Clianteau,  m.     .     .     .     also  a  gobbet,  lump,  crust  or  fa/i/t*/ of  bread. 

Cotgrazw 

A  cantle  or  cantel:  canteau,  quignon. 

Cotgrave  ( S  h er wood ) . 

And  Adam  and  cue  :  and  oI)er  bestes  alle. 
A  cantel  of  kynde  witt  :  here  kynde  to  saue. 

Piers  Plow.  XV.  163. 

For  nature  hath  nat  take  his  begynnyng 
Of  no  partye  ne  cantel  of  a  thing. 

Cfiaucer,  Knightes  Tale,  1.  2149. 

And  cuts  me,  from  the  best  of  all  my  land, 
A  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle  out. 

I  Hen,  IV,  Act  III.  Scene  i. 

CANTLEBONE  [kantl  boo'un],  sk  The  collar-bone.  More 
properly  it  is  the  vertebra  which  projects  at  the  bas*  of  the  neck 
when  the  head  is  bent  forward.  Sometimes  called  the  ^^  cantle-bone 
of  the  neck."  I  have  heard  it  applied  to  other  parts  of  the  body ; 
especially  to  the  lowest  of  the  vertebrae. 

Darn'd  if  I  didn  think  he'd  a-brokt  the  cantelbone  o'  my  ass. 

Tha  wut  net   break  the  cantlebone  o*  thy  tether  Eend  wi'  chuering,   cliell 
wamdy.  — Exmoor  Scolding,  1.  280. 

CAP  [kaa'p],  v.  To  make  a  collection  of  money — generally  in 
the  hunting-field,  after  a  "  run,"  for  the  huntsman ;  but  I  have 
often  heard  the  expression  used  in  respect  of  collections  of  the  like 
kind  for  various  purposes — of  course  on  account  of  a  cap  being 
used  to  receive  the  money  in.     Comp.  **  to  send  round  the  hat." 

CAP  [kaa-p],  sb,     A  sum  or  purse  of  money  collected. 
[Dhai  gau't  u  kaa'P  u  zab'm  shiil'eenz-n  viifpuns  vauT-n,]  they 
got  a  sum  collected  of  seven  shillings  and  five-pence  for  him. 

CAP  [kaa'P,  kyaa'p],  v,  t.     To  excel ;  to  surpass. 
[Dhik  stoa'r  du  kaa'P  au'i  dhut  livur  aay  yuur'd  oa,]  that  story 
beats  all  that  I  ever  heard.     Comp.  to  *Vdr/  verses." 

Orleans.  Ill  will  never  said  well. 

Constable,  I  will  cap  that  proverb  with — There  is  flattery  in  friendship. 

Henry  V.  III.  7. 

CAPEL  [kyup'l,  ^rkee'upl],  sb.  The  swivel  cap  on  the  handle 
of  a  flail.     It  is  made  of  a  piece  of  very  tough  wood,  and  bent  so 
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as  to  form  a  loop,  and  so  shaped  as  to  turn  loosely  on  the  handle 
without  coming  off.  To  the  capel  is  attached  the  middle  bind^  which 
connects  the  two  parts  of  the  implement.     See  Drashle. 

Cappe  of  a  flcyle.     Meditentum. — Promp,  Parv, 

CAPICAL  [kaa-pikul],  adj.    Capital. 

[Dhaat-s  kaapikul  /]  that  is  capital !  (always).  I  calls  it  a  capical 
job,  Maister  I 

The  zecond  kinsam  wis  moast  cabical  vun. 
An  I  understood  iv'ry  wan  thing  thit  wis  dun. 

Nathan  Ilogg^  Tha  Gentlemen  Akters. 

Theck  stream.     .     . 
Hums  *pon  the  gravel,  zo  ev  coose, 
Ez  cappical  vor  breedin'  trout. 

Pulman,  Rustic  Sketches,  p.  5. 

CAP  MONEY  [kaap  muun-ee],  sb.  The  money  collected  in  the 
field  after  a  "  run  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  huntsman.  The  custom 
of  making  this  collection,  is  in  daily  observance  in  this  district,  and 
is  not  "  nearly  obsolete  "  as  described  by  Halliwell.  "  A  hundred 
a  year  and  cap-money  "  is  the  commonest  of  phrases,  for  the  sahiry 
of  a  huntsman. 

CAPPING  [kaap'een],  sb.     Coping  (always). 
[Kaap'een  stoa-unz,]  coping-stones. 

The  surveyor  reported  to  the  board  that  the  capping  of  the  bridge  at  Ash  Mill 
needs  repair. — Local  Paper, 

CAP-SHEAF  [kaap'sheev],  sb.  The  sheaf  of  com  with  which  a 
"  stitch  "  is  covered  in  a  showery  harvest. 

Jim  must  g'  up  'n  the  whait-field ;  the  cap-sheaves  be  all  a-blowed 
off. 

CAR  [kaa'r],  sb,  A  nearly  obsolete,  close-covered,  two-wheeled 
vehicle.  The  seats  are  sideways,  with  a  door  and  steps  at  the 
back ;  the  driver's  seat  is  in  the  centre  of  the  front,  and  is  some- 
what protected  by  a  projection  of  the  roof.  It  holds  from  four  to 
six  persons  inside.  Car  is  never  applied  in  this  district  to  a  four- 
wheeled  carriage  of  any  kind. 

CAR  [kaaT],  v,l,     i.  To  carry. 

[Ez  ur  t-ae'vee  tu  kaar  f]  is  it  too  heavy  to  carry.  The  second 
syllable  is  always  dropped. 

The  squier  was  in  want  o'  vish, 
An*  zeynd  ver  I  ta  git'n  a  dish  ; 
Zed  e'd  goo  too,  an  what  'e  think  ? 
Agreed  to  car  zum  meyte  an'  drink. 

Pulman,  Rustic  Sketches,  p.  17, 

2.  To  lead,  or  cart — spoken  of  hay  or  corn. 

[Dhik-ee  mee'ud  ul  bee  fiit  tu  kaar  urn  baa  7,]  that  field  will  be 

fit  to  lead  by-and-by. 
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[Aay  shl  kaa'r  aul  mee  wai't  tumaaTU,]  I  shall  cart  all — /.  e,  the 
last  of — my  wheat  to-morrow. 

3.  To  lead  ;  to  conduct     Applied  to  roads  or  paths. 
You  voUy  thick  there  drove,  and  he*ll  car  you  so  straight  's  a 
line  down  to  Homer. 

CAR  AWAY  [kaaT,  or  kyaar*  uwai*],  v.  L  A  polite  form  of 
to  steal     See  Aim  2. 

A  !  the  thefe  caryed  away  my  bouget  with  hym. — Palsgrave, 

Compare 

Pistol.     Convey^  the  wise  it  call :  Steal !  foh  I  a  fico  for  the  phrase. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  I.  2. 

CARDER  [kaa'rdur],  sb,     A  machine  for  carding  wool. 

CARDING  [kaa-rdeen],  sb.  A  roll  of  carded  wool  from  the 
machine,  to  be  spun  into  yarn. 

CARKY  [kaar'kee],  v,  u  To  fret,  to  complain,  to  grumble. 
(Com.) 

Hot's  the  good  to  bide  carkin  and  groanin  over  hot  can't  be 
a-mended  ?    Tidn  no  good  to  cry  over  shod  milk.     See  Querk. 

I'carke  for  our  thryfle,  and  thou  carest  nat  which  ende  go  by-fore. 
I'Carke—je  chapine, — Palsgrave. 

Wail  ye  this  woful  waste  of  Nature's  wark ; 

Wail  we  the  wight,  whose  presence  was  our  pride  ; 

Wail  we  the  wight,  whose  absence  is  our  cark ,',. 

Spencer.     Shepherds  Cal,  November,  I.  14. 

To  carke  and  care,  and  euer  bare, 
With  losse  and  paine,  to  little  gaine. 

Tusser,  liZl^S' 
CARNATION  GRASS  [kumae-urshun  graas],  sb.     A  common 
dwarf  sedge  found  in  undrained  meadow  land,  which  is  by  some 
believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  ^^  in  sheep  {carex  hirta). 
See  Britten,  Old  Farming  Words,  E.  D.  S. 

CARRIAGE  [kaar-eej,  kyaar'eej],  sb.  So  much  of  the  frame- 
work of  any  vehicle  as  is  directly  connected  with  the  wheels ;  the 
carrying  part — ^as  distinct  from  the  body  or  the  shafts.  We  speak 
of  the  "  \oxQ-carriage  "  and  the  "  hmd^x-carriage  "  of  any  vehicle. 
The  former  includes  everything  except  the  shafts  and  body,  attached 
to  the  fore-wheels ;  and  the  latter  the  same  as  to  the  hind-wheels. 
Hence  a  "timber  carriage'*  [tiim'ur  kaareej,]  consists  of  a  frame 
and  wheels  only. 

[Mus  ae*u  niie*  bau'dee  tu  dhik  wagean,  bud  dhu  kaareej  oa 
un-z  vuur-ee  g^'d,]  I  must  have  a  new  body  to  that  wagon,  but 
the  carriage  of  it  is  very  good.     See  Pillar-piece,  Perch,  Nib. 

CARRIAGE  [kaa'reej],  sb.    In  draining  land,  it  is  usual  to  put 

I  2 
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in  a  "  carriage" — /.  e,  main  drain  or  artery,  into  which  the  smaller 
ones  empty  themselves.   Same  as  Carriage-gutter,  KiNG-GurrER. 

CARRIAGE-GUTTER  [kaar-eej  guud'r],  sb.     The  main  drain 
into  which  the  branches  in  draining  a  field  are  made  to  run. 
See  Guttering. 

CARRIN  [kaareen],  sb.  Carrion ;  carcase  or  flesh  of  an  animal 
dead  of  disease ;  any  flesh  unfit  for  food  ;  a  corpse. 

We  do'd  the  best  we  could,  but  twadn  not  a  bit  o'  good  ;  we 
could'n  make  nort  but  carrin  o*ur.  Of  a  cow  which  was  **  killed 
to  save  its  life." 

I  tell  ee  hot  'tis,  hon  I  can't  ate  my  breakfast,  I  shall  very  zoon 
be  a  box  o'  carrin. 

Til  oh  tha  wormes  thi  carat  n  gnawe, 
Till  pynes  lastes  hot  a  thrawe. 
Homilies  in  Verse,     Tale  of  a  Usurer^  1.  197.     (Morris  and  Skeat.) 

He  croukej  for  comfort  when  carayne  he  findc) ; 
ka^t  vp  on  a  clyfTe  |)cr  costese  lay  drye, 
Early  Allit,  Poems  (Morris,  E.  E.  T.  S.)»  Cleanness,  1.  459. 

Jit  feyncd  religious.  .  .  .  stire  hem  to  be  hiried  in  here  chirche,  and  stryuen 
and  fijtten  for  )>c  dcdc  careyne  for  lone  of  ofTrynge. 

Wyclif  Eng.  Works  (E.  E.  T.  S.).  p.  212. 

and  nether  wlicche  ne  leede,  to  be  leyde  in  bote  a  grete  clothe  to  hely  my 
foule  Caryin. —  Will  of  Thomas  Broke^  Dez'onshire,  141 7. 

Fifty  Earliest  Wills,  E.  E.  T.  S.  p.  27. 

Caranye  or  careyn,     CaiLwer. — Promp,  Parv, 

See  also  Langland,  Pick,  the  Red,  II.  171. 

Hide  car  reft  in  graue 

Icsse  noiance  to  liaue. —  Tusser,  iS/36. 

CARRITER  [kaa-reetur],  sb.     Character  ;  reputation. 
[Aay-v  au'vces  u-kecp*  u  g^od  kaareetur  vur  pai'gz,]  I  have 
nlways  kept  a  good  character  for  pigs — (/.  e,  for  having  a  good 

breed). 

CARRY-MERRY  [kaa'ree  muur-ee,  or  kuur'ee  muur'ee],  sb,  A 
kind  of  small  dray  for  carrying  casks,  consisting  of  two  poles 
mounted  on  four  very  low  wheels.  Any  sized  barrel  rides  securely 
on  this  vehicle  without  any  fastening. 

CART  [kaa-rt,  or  kyaa-rt].  When  a  cart  is  so  adjusted  on  its 
wheels  that  when  fairly  charged  it  presses  the  shafts  upwards,  it  is 
said  to  loa'ud  baa'k.  When  on  the  other  hand  it  presses  too 
much  on  the  horse's  back,  it  is  said  to  loa'ud  vuurwurdz,  A  cart 
made  to  "  tip  "  is  said  to  be  made  to  [shuut  aup^  shut  up  i^q,  r.). 

CAR-TAT>E  [kaar*  tae'ul],  sb,    A  tale-bearer;  a  mischief-maker. 
Oh  !    hcr's   a   proper  old   car-tale:   nif  her  knowth  it  all  the 
1  arish  '11  year  o'  ut  'vore  marra  night. 
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Some  earry-lalc,  some  please-man,  some  sliglit  lany. 
Some  mumble-news,  some  (tenclier-kiiiglil,  some  ditk — 
Tliat  smiles  liis  cheek  in  years; 

Lwi't  Labour  Losl,  V.  2. 

CART-SADDLE  [kaa-rt-zad"!],  sh.  The  only  name  for  the 
kind  of  saddle,  made  with  a  stiong  wooden  groove  nhich  catties 
ihc  back-<;hain,  and  worn  only  by  the  hotse  in  the  shafts. 

See  Gig-Saddle,  Hacknky-Saddle, 

carte  shal  lie  leve. 

171).     See  ako  lb.  c.  III.  190. 


CARTY  [kaartee],  ad/.  A  term  applied  to  a  horse  when  too 
clumsy  to  be  tit  for  either  riding  or  carriage  work,  and  yet  not  of 
the  regular  cart-horse  stamp. 

CARVY-SEED  [kaatvee-zee-ud].    Carra way-seed. 
A  cake  made  way  carvy-setd. 

Canaaay-hcrbf.     Caney,  i/V  stribilur  in  eamfofisrum. — Premp.  Pan/, 
CAS,  CANS,  CAS'N  [kas",  kans  ?,  kas-n  ?].   Contractions  of  thou 
canst,  thou  canst  not,  canst  thou  !  canst  thou  not  i 

Ami  llice  arl  a  lam='il  in  woue  o'  lliy  Yearms,  anil  cass'nt  ice  a  Sheen  in  Ihy 
keailEe.  Exmoer  ScMiiig,  \.  isy. 

I  vill'il  my  boslie  brimmin'  »ool, 
fj'j  g'oul  la-marra,  if  ee  ool  I 

Pulman,  Xustic  Skeliha,  p,  17. 
See  p.  63,  verb  can —  IVcst  Som.  Gram. 

CASION  [kizh'un],  si.     Occasion  ;  need  ;  necessity. 

[Noa  iishun  vur  lu  zai'  noaurt,  dhacwt  yiie  bee  aalc-st  oa,]  (you 
have)  no  necessity  to  say  anyihing  (about  it)  without  (1.  e.  unless) 
you  are  asked.     Same  as  Call,  sh. 

£Jg.    Chill  not  let  co,  zir,  without  vurlber  casiea. 

KingUar.V}.  6. 
CASS  !  [k'ss  !].    The  souml  for  driving  the  cat 

CAST  [kaa-s],  sA.  I'he  little  curled  heap  thrown  up  by  a  worm. 
Sometimes  called  a.  vtotm-cast.  In  the  West  cast  is  not  applied  to 
mole-hills. 

Ill  house  well  decki,  wli»tE<>od  doth  gnawing  rats? 
Or  calling  monies,  among  the  meadowes  greene  ? 

Tiistfr,  45/7. 

CAST  [kaas],  v.  i.    i.  To  warp  or  twist :  applied  to  wood. 
a.  s6.     In  hunting,  when  the  hounds  are  at  fault,  the  huntsman 
"makesa  rast" — i.e.  tries  nround  so. as  to  cross  the  track  of  the 
or  deer,  and  if  possible  to  regain  the  scer.t. 
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3.  V.  t  To  throw  down  on  its  side  a  colt  or  bull  for  the  purpose 
of  castration.  Used  commonly  in  this  sense,  and  to  throw  an 
opponent  in  wrestling  (seldom). 

ami,  I  think  being  too  strong  for  him,  though  he  took  up  my  legs  sometime, 
yet  I  made  shift  to  cast  him. — Macbeth^  II.  3. 

CAST  OVER  [kaa-s  oa'vur],  v.  /.  To  consider ;  to  reflect ;  to 
ponder. 

[Aay-v  M-kaa's  oavur  aul  yue-v  u-toa'l  mee,]  I  have  carefully 
considered  all  you  have  told  me. 

[Haun  aay  kaa^s  utoa'imr^  aay  zee'd  twiid-n  die*,]  when  I  thought 
it  over,  I  saw  it  would  not  do. 

Alle  man's  lyfe  casUn  may  be, 
Principaly,  in  )>is  partes  thre, 
)iat  cr  )>ir  to  our  vnderstandyng ; 
liygynnyng,  midward,  and  endyng. 

HampoU  (1340)  Prick  of  Cimscience^  L  432, 

CASUALTY  MEAT  [kaz'ltee  mait],  sb.  The  meat  of  animals 
which  have  died  or  have  been  slaughtered  while  diseased*  This 
is  one  of  the  butcher's  terras  for  this  quality  of  meat. 

See  Misfortune  meat, 

CATCH  HEAT  [kaech  ydt],  v.  To  get  warm  with  exercise. 
(Always.)  The  phrase  would  not  be  applied  to  getting  heat  from 
a  fire,  or  from  hot  drink. 

[Spae'ur  wuurk — kaa'n  kaech  yut'  tiie  ut,]  slow  work— (I) 
cannot  get  warm  at  it. 

CATCH  HOLD  OF  [kaech  oald  oa],  v,  t.    i.  To'seize ;  to  light 

upon  ;  to  take. 

[Dhu  poa'lccs  kaech  oald oa  un  jis  eens  ee  km  aewt,]  the  police 
lighted  on  him  just  as  he  came  out. 

2.  To  understand. 

[.Aay  ded-n  kaech  oa'/d  oa  ut  nuzaa'kleo,]  I  did  not  understand 

it  exactly. 

CATCHING  [kaech  een],  adj\  i.  Applied  to  weather;  rainy  or 
showery. 

{^Kaech'een  tuym  vur  dh-aa*rus,]  catching  time  for  the  harvest. 

[Dhu  moo'ees  kaech' inees  haa'ymaek'een  livur  aay  nau'd,]  the 
most  catchingest — /.  e,  showery — haymaking  I  ever  knew. 

2.  Infectious. 

[Dhur  lid-n  noa  moo'ur  kaech'inur  dhing'-n  dhaat  dhae'ur  vfeot 
raat,]  there  is  no  more  infectious  thing  than  that  foot-rot. 

CATCHING  [kaech-cen],  adv.     Slightly  lame. 

[Haut  aeulth  dh-oal  au*s?  Aay  zum  u  goa'uth  kaech'een  luyk; 
leok  ee  zee*,  wuul  ur,  wur  ee'v  u-pikt  aup  u  stoa'un  ur  noa,]  what 
ails  the  old  horse?  1  fancy  he  goes  catching  like;  look,  will  you, 
whether  he  has  i)ickcd  up  a  stone  or  no. 
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CATCH-WORK  [kaech'-wuurk],  s^  A  job  here  and  there. 
Working  for  no  particular  employer,  but  getting  employment  from 
any  one  needing  assistance.     Se^  Strapper,  Jobbing-about. 

Well,  I  'ant  a-had  nort  but  catch-work  since  I  comed  away  vrom 
Mr.  Bond. 

CAT-GALLOWS  [kat-gaal*ees],  j^.  (Always.)  A  jumping  rack, 
or  bar  to  leap  over. 

CAT-HANDI;D  [kyat-an-dud],  adj.     Clumsy,  awkward.     (Very 
com.) 
Let-n  alone,  vore  thee's  a-spoild-n,  you  cat-anded  son  of  a  bitch  ! 

CAT-HOCKED  [kat-uuk-ud],  adj.  Denoting  an  ugly  kind  of 
hind  leg  in  horses.  The  upper  part  is  very  hollow,  so  as  to  make 
the  hocks  very  prominent. 

'    CATS  HEAD  [kats,  or  kyats  ai'd],  sb.    A  very  large  kind  of 
apple,  sweet  and  juicy,  excellent  for  cider. 

CATS  ICE  [kats  uys],  sb.  Ice,  which  appears  to  have  a  quantity 
of  air-bubbtes  in  it,  usually  very  thin,  and  only  strong  enough  to 
bear  a  cat. 

CATS  TAILS  [kats  taa-yulz],  sb.  Catkins,  of  the  hazel  or 
willow  \  also  frequently  called  katskeenz  (catskins),  which  I  take 
to  be  merely  a  corruption  of  the  lit.  English  catkin^  and  not  a  true 
dialectal  word. 

CAUCH  [kau'uch],  sb,    A  poultice  or  plaister ;  a  fomentation. 

Well,  mum,  he's  ter'ble  Jjad,  I  'sure  you — an'  he's  that  rampin  in 
his  inside  he  don't  know  hot  ever  to  do.  The  doctor's  stuff  don't 
do  un  no  good  't  all.  I've  a  bath'n  way  bwoil-'ot  water,  and  now 
I've  a  made  a  caucA  way  some  seal'  bran  an'  turpentime  in  a 
flannen,  and  a-put  roun'  the  body  oa  un. 

See  £x.  Scold,  p.  123.  •    • 

CAUL  [kaul],  sb.  The  fat  covering  the  intestines  of  the 
edible  animals.     See  Kircher,  Brack. 

The  Caulf  or  kell  wherein  the  bowels  are  wrapped.     Girhe. 

Cotgrave  (Sherwood). 

CAUSE  [kau'z],  sb.  Pavement ;  footpath.  At  Taunton  Assizes, 
Jan.  2ist,  1886,  a  servant-girl  giving  evidence  as  to  a  stabbing  case 
said :  " I  saw  blood  on  the  cause''  The  Judge  (Grove)  inquired 
what  that  was,  and  was  immediately  told,  the  pavement  or  footway. 

O.F.  caucie ;  modern  chausseL  Our  Western  dialect  often  drops 
the  final  y  from  words  which  have  it  in  other  parts,  while  adding  it 
in  others  by  way  of  inflection.     Cf.  car^  slipper^  for  carry^  slippery. 

Causey  in  a  hye  way — chavsee. — Palsgrave. 
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Cause  is  used  also  in  Devonshire.  See  Trans.  Devon  Associa- 
iiofi,  p.  89. 

In  an  Itinerary  dated  London  17 19,  called  A  Pocket  Guide  to 
the  English  Traveller,  p.  61,  is  a  map  on  which  is  marked,  "To 
Luttenvorth  a  causey  on  a  Com." 

Item  to  Kingston  brigge  vj*  ; 
Item  to  ihe  causy  atte  Wyke  iiij*  ; 
Item  to  the  Chirclie  of  Herdyngton,  ij  Buschett  barly  : 
IVili  ofAlys  Chinhe  (1430).     Fifty  Earliest  Wills,  p.  85. 

The  way  .  .  ,  was  causid  with  stone  more  than  half  a  mile. 

LelaiKPs  Itinerary,  vol.  ii.  p.  66. 

CAUSE  WHY  [kau'z  wuy — kae'uz  wuy — vurkau'z  wuy — vur- 
kac'uz  wuy — kuz  wuy].  The  first  form  is  a  little yfw  talk^  though 
very  common ;  the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth,  more  usual,  and  used 
indifferently  among  the  less  sophisticated.  The  third  is  the  form 
of  the  sedate  village  politician.     Because ;  for  the  reason  that. 

See  p.  95,  \V,  Som.  Grammar, 

[Aay  bee  saa*f  t-ez  noa*  jis  dhing — kawzwtty  muy  roiis'us  meet-n 
aup-m  tacwn  uun'ce  beenaew,]  I  am  certain  it  is  no  such  thing,  for 
the  reason  that  my  wife  met  him  up  in  town  only  just  now. 

An'  (lash  my  wig,  zo  'lis  !     Cause  why  f 

Ky  g''^r,  da  sar  me  right,  ta  last, — 
Thcck  wljis'lin  wind,  an*  dretning  sky 

Speyk'd  raayn,  ver  now  da  wetty  vast. 

Pulman,  Rustic  Sketches,  p.  1 4. 

CAVE  [kae'uv,  or  kee'uv],  sb.  and  v.  Roots,  such  as  potatoes, 
turnips,  mangold,  are  often  stored  out  of  doors  in  a  large  heap, 
lanked  over  with  earth  and  thatched  with  straw.  To  store  in  this 
manner  is  "to  cave^^  them,  and  the  store  so  made  is  called  "the 
cairJ* 

[Zoa,  dhai-v  u-ruub*  Faa'rmur  Vruyz  tae'udee  kee'uv,  aa*n  um?] 
so  they  have  robbed  Farmer  Fry*s  potatoe-hcap,  have  they  not? 

CAVE  [kee'uv],  sb.  A  vault;  a  grave.  See  Gram,  of  W.  S, 
p.  99. 

CENSURIC  [sai'nshur],  sb.     Judicial  sentence. 
All  the  time  the  judge  was  gee-in  the  censure^  you  could  a-yeard 
a  pin  drap. 

To  you,  lord  governor. 
Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain  ; 
The  time,  the  place,  the  torture  ;  O  enforce  it ! 
Myself  will  straight  aboard. — Othello,  V.  2  (end), 

CESS  1  [saes  !].  Said  to  a  dog,  or  to  hounds,  when  giving  food 
— to  induce  them  to  cat. 

CESS  [saes],  sb.  v.  and  adf.     A  rate ;  a  local  tax. 

[Aay  ziim  wee  bee  w-sacs'  wiis*-n  uvur,]  I  consider  we  are  taxed 

Morsc  than  ever. 
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[Dhur-z  dhu  poo'ur  saes^  un  dhu  kaewn'tee  saes,  un  dhu  saes 
taak'suz,]  there  is  the  poor-rate,  and  the  county  rate,  and  the 
assessed  taxes. 

To  Cesse :  Tauxer.     Cessed:  Tauxe. 

Cotgrcn/e  (Sherwood). 

CESS  [zas*],  sb.  The  pile  of  unthrashed  com  heaped  up  in  the 
pool  (q.  V.)  of  the  barn. 

[Bae'ud  oal  jaub' !  dhur-z  vaawur  ac'ukurz  u  wait  een  dhik  beet 
uv  u  zas'^  bad  old  job !  there  is  four  acres  of  wheat  in  that  bit 
of  a  cess. 

How  dedst  Thee  stertlee  upon  tha  ness  last  Uarest  wey  the  young  Dick 
Vrogwill. — Ex,  Scold,  1.  32.     See  also  11.  70,  87,  240,  284. 

CESS-COLLECTOR  [saes-  kulak'tur],  sb.  Tax-gatherer ;  rate- 
collector. 

CESTERN  [saes'tum],  sb,     A  cistern  (always). 

Cesterne  or  cysterne.     Ci sterna. — Promp,  Parv, 

A  Cesterne^  Cisterne. 

A  little  Cesterne,     Cisternon. — Cotgrave  (Sherwood). 

CHACKLE  [chaak'l],  v.     To  cackle ;  to  chatter. 

[Haut-s  aup*  wi  dhu  vaewulz — dhai  bee  u  chaakleen  zoa?] 
what's  up  with  the  fowls — they  are  cackling  so  ? 

Why  's-n  hold  thy  bawl,  neet  bide  there  chacklin^  same's  an  old 
hen  avore  day  ! 

Chackle^  to  chatter  loudly.     "  Do  ee  hold  yer  chackle,'* 

Pulman,  Rustic  Sketches,  p.  83. 

CHACKLY  [chaak-lee]  adj.     Chattering,  talkative. 

I  niver  didn  zee  no  jis  chackly  maaid's  you  be,  niver  in  all  my 
born  days.  You  do  keep  on  chackU,  chuckle,  chackle,  from  day's- 
light  to  dark  night. 

Ee,  mine  leoue  sustren,  uolewe^  ure  lefdi 

^  nout  })e  chakele  Eue 

\t  hen  hwon  heo  haue^  ileid,  ne  con  buten  kakelen, 

Ancren  RrwU,  p.  66. 

CHAIN  [chai'n,  rarely  chaa'yn],  sb,  A  weaver's  warp.  In  this 
semi-manufacturing  district  many  of  the  technical  terms  are  quite 
peculiar,  and  quite  different  from  those  used  to  express  the  same 
process  or  thing  in  the  Northern  Counties.  The  warp,  of  whatever 
material,  whether  woollen,  cotton,  silk,  hemp,  or  flax  (all  of  which 
are  woven  in  the  district),  is  always  the  chai'n.  Chaa'yn  is  the 
form  used  by  the  agricultural  class  for  the  ordihary  chain;  they 
know  nothing  of  the  weaver's  technicalities.     See  Abb,  Beer, 

CHAIN-BEAM  [chai'n-bee-m],  sb.  One  of  the  long  rollers, 
extending  the  full  width  of  a  loom,  on  which  is  carefully  wound 
the  series  of  threads  composing  the  warp  or  chain,  which  is  to 
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form  the  ground-work  of  the  cloth.     As  the  weavihg  progresses, 
the  chain  is  unwound  from  its  beam  and  re-wound  at  precisely  the  * 
same  rate  upon  the  cloth-beam  (q.  v.).     See  Beam.  •    * 

CHAIR  [chee'ur,  chae'ur].  The  invariable  fracture  in  this  word, 
making  it  a  distinct  dissyllable  is  no  modern  corruption.  -^ 

and  preise  thei  him  in  the  chaier  of  eldre-men.  ^ 

Wyclif,     Psalm  cvi.  32.      See  also  "  Chaycr,"  Wyclif.  mrks,  p.  437. 

Chayere  {chay^tx^  H.).     Cathedra, — Promp,  Parv, 

A  cheyer  by-fore  ]>e  chemn^,  |)er  charcole  brenned, 
Watz  gray)>ed  for  Syr  Gawan,  grayj^ely  with  clo]>e^ 

Sir  Cixwayne^  1.  875. 

Ryjt  byfore  godej  chayere.—E,  Allit,  Poems^  The  Pearly  L  885. 

Nabigo-de-nojar  noble  in  his  chayer, — Jb,  Cleanness^  L  iai8. 

CHAITY  [chai-tee],  adj.  Neat,  trim,  nice;  tidy  in  appearance, 
as  well  as  attractive  in  manner. 

[Uur-z  u  chariee  lee'dl  uum'un,]  she  is  a  neat  little  woman. 

CHALK  [chauk].  Publicans  are  accustomed  to  keep  the  score 
by  chalk  marks  behind  the  door,  hence  to  be  [chawkd  aup]  is  to  be 
entered  as  a  debtor ;  and  so  the  Cockney  slang,  "  walk  your  chalks  " 
is  to  abscond  without  paying  your  debts.     See  Hang-up. 

CHALK-LINE  [chau'k  luyn].  The  string  used  by  carpenters 
to  strike  a  line ;  also  the  line  struck  by  the  chalked  string.  ''  To 
walk  a  chalk-line  f"  is  to  be  very  circumspect  in  conduct,  not  to 
deviate  frofti  Ihe  straight  path  of  duty;  very  far  removed  from 
"  walking  chalks" 

I  chalke^  as  a  carpenter  doth  his  tymber  with  his  lyne  to  square  it. 

Palsgrave, 

CHAM  [chaa'm],  z\     To  chew;  to  masticate. 

[Aay  bee  dhaat  wai'k,  neef  aay-d  u-guut  u  beet  u  mait,  aay 
k^od-n  chaa'tn  ut,]  I  am  so  weak,  if  I  had  a  bit  of  meat,  I  could 
not  masticate  it. 

[Dhu  bas  dhing  tu  bring  aup  yuung  laa'rks  wai,  ez  chaa'm 
buurd-n  buad'ur,]  the  best  thing  to  bring  up  young  larks  with,  is 
chewed  bread  and  butter.  Often  said  to  me,  as  a  boy,  by  an  old 
weaver  bird-fancier. 

Champ  is  literary,  unknown  to  dialect  speakers. 

I  chamme  a  thyng  small  bytwene  my  tethe  or  champe.  le  masche.  Chamme 
the  breed  in  your  mouthe  or  ever  you  feed  your  byrde. — Palsgrave^  p.  480. 

CHANCE  [chaa'ns],  z\  t     To  risk  ;  to  speculate  on. 
[Aa'l  chaa'Hs  ut,  un*ec-aew  !]  Til  run  the  risk  of  it,  anyhow  I 
You  'ont  take  no  less  ?    No,  nat  a  varden.     Well  then,  I  tell  ce 
hot  'tis — I'll  hab'm  an'  chance  it. 
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CHANDLER'S  CUT  [chaanlurz  kuut],  sb.  A  joint  of  beef, 
cut  from  the  flank. 

CHANGE  [chan-j],  sb.     A  shift. 

An  old  woman  who  had  got  *  leave  out '  from  the  Union,  came 
to  ask  in  all  seriousness  if  ''  you  wid  be  so  kind,  mum,  as  to  give 
me  a  change — eens  I  can  put-n  away  in  there — 'cause  I  zim  I  should 
like  to  be  a-buried  'spectable  like.  I  know  they'd  let  me  keep-m, 
vor  they  be  very  well  to  we  old  women  like,  and  they  wid-n  take-n 
away  vrom  me,  you  know,  mum." 

Chell  g'in  to  Moulton  Tomarra  pretty  taply,  fo  buy  some  Canvest  vor  a  new 
change.  Ex,  Scoldings  I.  630. 

CHANNEL  [chan-ul],  sb,  and  v.     Kennel;  gutter. 
Money  was  borrowed  at  Wellington  for  "paving  djid channelling^* 
the  streets. 

ChandU  (or  canell^  P.)  of  a  strete.     Canalis  aquagium, — Promp,  Parv, 

CHANNEL-BONE  [chan-1  boa-un].    The  collar-bone  (com.). 

The  fell  dart  fell  through  his  channel-boru^ 
Pierc'd  through  his  shoulder's  upper  part,  and  set  his  spirit-gone. 

Chapman^  Homer's  Iliad,  B.  xvii.  1.  266. 

CHANY  [chai-nee],  sb,  China,  or  earthenware  of  the  finer  sort 
— as  distinguished  from  cloam  (q.  v.). 

[Twaud-n  noa'un  u  yur  tloa-m,  twuz  rae'ul  chainee^  aay  tuul  ee,] 
it  was  none  of  your  crockery,  it  was  real  china,  I  tell  you. 

CHAPE  [chee'up],  sb.  The  loop  on  harness,  on  a  sword- 
scabbard,  or  on  any  leather  strap,  close  to  the  buckle,  through 
which  the  end  of  the  strap  is  passed. 

Here  knyfes  were  x-chaped  nat  with  bras, 
But  al  with  silver  wrought  ful  clene  and  wel. 

Chaucer,  Prologue,  L  365, 

Chape  of  a  schethe  (sheede,  K.  schede,  h).    Spirnla, — Promp,  Parv. 

A  chape,     Chappe  defourreau  d'espie, — Cotgrave  (Sherwood). 

Chappe,     Locket  of  a  scabbard. — Cotgrave, 

Chape  of  a  shethe — hooterolle  degayne. 

What  shall  I  give  the  to  chape  my  dagger? — Palsgrave,  p.  48a 

y  pouthered  with  chapes  and  scochons. 
WUl  of  Lady  A.  West,  1395.     Fifty  Earliest  Wills,  p.  4,  L  13. 

the  whole  theorie  of  war  in  the  knot  of  his  scarf,  and  the  practice  in  the  chape 
of  his  dagger. — Alts  well  that  ends  well,  IV.  3. 

CHARLOCK  [chaar-lik, chaarlauk],  sb.  Wild  mustard — sittapis 
arvensis  (always).  One -of  the  commonest  and  most  troublesome 
of  weeds. 
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CHARM  [chaa'rm],  z\  t  To  cure  some  disease  by  means 
supposed  to  be  supernatural :  as[tu  c/iawnn  zuum'ur-vauyz]  (freckles) 
— [tu  chaarm  wau'urts]  warts ;  (the  w  is  always  sounded  in  this 
word).  If  the  cure  be  perfected,  they  are  said  to  be  [chaa'rmd 
uwai'],  charmed  away. 

CHARMIN  [chaa-rmeen],  adj\     Well  in  health. 

[Wuul,  Saaiee,  un  aew  bee  yiie'  ?  Oa  chaa'mteen^  Jan,  dhang  kee, 
aewz  yur-zuul*  ?]  well,  Sally,  and  how  are  you  ?  Oh  very  well, 
John,  thank  you,  how  is  yourself? 

CHATTER-BAG  [chaafur  bai-g],  sb.  Chatter-box;  a  silly 
chatterer. 

He's  a  chatUr-bag  sort  of  a  fuller — never  can't  get  much  sense 
out  o'  un. — Oct.  9,  1885. 

CHATTERY  [chaat'uree].  When  a  package  of  glass  or  crockery 
has  any  of  its  contents  broken,  the  pieces  rattle  together  when  the 
case  is  moved,  and  are  said  to  [chaat'uree], 

I  count  there  idn  none  o'm  a-brokt,  I  don't  year  none  o'm  chatiery. 

CHAUNGY  [chau*njee],  adv.  Changeable:  applied  to  the 
weather;  unsettled. 

We  baint  g^vain  vor  t'  ave  much  rain  I  zim,  but  'tis  chaungy 
sort  o*  weather  like; 

Tli'art  zo  decve  as  a  Iladdick  in  chongy  weather. — Exmoor  Scoldings  L  122. 

CHEAP  [cheep],  adj\  The  superlative  absolutes  of  cheap  are 
"  so  cheap' s  a  dog  in  a  halfpenny  " — /.  e,  at  the  cost  of  a  halfpenny ; 
•*  so  cheap's  bull-beef,"  and  ''cheap' s  dirt."  See  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  22. 

CHEAT  [chai't],  sb.  A  loose  shirt  front.  The  name  of  course 
implies  that  the  article  is  worn  as  a  counterfeit  for  clean  linen; 
sometimes  called  a  d/cfy. 

CHEATERY  [chai'turec],  sb.     Swindling,  cheating. 
[Dhur  waudn  noa  fae'ur  plaay  tau'l,  twuz  charturee^  au'l  oa  ut,] 
there  was  no  fair  play  at  all — it  was  cheating,  all  of  it. 

CHEESE  [chee'z],  sb.  i.  The  quantity  or  charge  of  ground  apples 
in  cider  making,  which  is  put  into  the  press  at  one  time.  The 
grinding  of  the  apples  and  piling  the  pummy  (q.  v.)  upon  the  press 
with  Lnyers  of  straw  is  called  putting  up  a  cheese.  The  pile  of  apples 
and  straw,  after  being  pressed  down  very  tightly  for  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  is  then  sliced  down  on  all  sides,  and  the  cuttings  are 
piled  on  the  top  of  the  central  mass,  which  is  again  pressed  down, 
and  the  process  is  repeated  till  the  pile,  originally  five  feet  square, 
becomes  a  solid  cake  of  one-fourth  the  size.  This  operation  is 
called  *'  workin'  the  cheese."     See  Dish. 

A  farmer  told  me  he  had  drawn  out  a  ''cidtT-cheese**  for  the 
l-heasants.     That  is,  he  had  taken  the  spent  apples  after  pressings 
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and  placed  them  near  a  covert     The  birds  are  fond  of  scratching 
and  picking  up  the  pips. 

2.  The  round  flat  seeds  of  the  Marsh  Mallow.  Children  are 
fond  of  eating  them  when  green  and  soft. 

3.  In  dancing,  a  lady  makes  a  cheese  when  she  twists  round  and 
suddenly  stoops  down  so  as  to  cause  her  skirt  to  be  inflated  and 
distended. 

Nathan  Hogg  {Letters^  p.  25)  says :  "  Having  once  been  asked  to 
define  the  term  *  making  a  cheese^*  a  country  friend  present  favoured 
the  company  with  the  following  explanation :  *  Way  yu  mist  turn 
round  tu  \xi  dree  times,  and  go  quat.' " 

CHEESE-RACK  [chee'z  raak],  sh.  A  tier  of  shelves  found  in 
every  cheese-room  on  which  the  newly-made  cheeses  are  placed  to 
dry,  and  to  harden  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

CHEESE-WRING  [chee-z-ring],  sb,  (Always.)  A  cheese-press, 
found  in  every  dairy.  A  rock  at  Lynton  is  called  **  The  Devil's 
Cheese-wring'^    See  Cider-press. 

CHEMY  [shiim-ee].     See  Shimmy. 

CHERRYBUMZ  [chuur-eebumz],  sb.  Cherubim.  The  fat- 
faced,  winged  baby  heads  so  often  seen  painted  and  carved  in 
country  churches. 

[An*jee'ulz-n  chuureebuumz\  angels  and  cherubim. 

CHERRY  ODDS  [chuur-ee  audz,  chuuree  audzez],  sb,  i. 
Cherry-stones.     (Always.) 

Don't  you  zwaller  the  cherry  odds^  Billy. 

2.  A  game  of  pitch,  played  with  cherry-stones. 
Jim,  wi*t  thee  play  to  cherry  odds  1    'As  a-got  any  ? 

CHERRY  PIE  [chuur-ee  puy].  The  heliotrope— so  called  from 
its  scent 

CHEST  [chds*(t],  sb.    The  rows  of  com  in  the  ear. 
Capical  sort  o'  wheat,  'tis  most  always  zix  and  zeb'm  chested — 
/.  e,  there  are  usually  six  or  seven  rows  of  grain  in  a  single  ear. 

CHEST  FOUNDERED  [chiis-vuuwn-durd].  Said  of  a  horse, 
having  a  certain  affection  of  the  chest  and  shoulders. 

CHIBBOLE  [chib'oal],  sb,  A  young  onion  with  the  green  stalk 
attached  (always).  A  favourite  addition  to  salad.  The  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  word  is  identical  with  the  Florentine  market  patois  for 
cipblla.  This  should  throw  some  light  upon  whence  we  received 
the  onion.  Our  West  Country  pronunciation  of  chibbole  is  altogether 
different  from  the  French    ciboule,  or  the  soft   Spanish    cebblia 
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[thiwoalyu],  and  would  seem  to  point  to  Italy  rather  than  to  Spain 
or  France. 

Ac  ich  hauc  porett-plantes  *  perselye  and  scalones, 
ChiboUs  and  chiruylles  *  and  chines  sam-rede. 

Piers  Plmv,  P.  IX.  1.  3 10. 
See  also  lb,  (B.)  p.  vi.  1.  296,  and  (A.)  P.  vii.  1.  281. 

ChybolU,  herbe.     Cinollus. — Promp,  Parv, 

O.F.    SciJiON He :  Tht  stdL  omon. — Coigrave, 

Chebole^  a  yong  onion.    Ciuol, — Palsgrave, 

As  St.  James's,  Greenwich,  Tibals, 
W^here  the  acorns,  plump  as  chibals. 
Soon  shall  change  both  kind  and  name, 
And  proclaim  them  the  king's  game. 

Ben  jfbfison,  Masque ^  Gipsies  Afeiamarpkosedt  p.  I. 

CHICKABIDDIES  [chikubideez].  Child's  name  for  fowls  or 
poultry  in  general. 

Go  and  see  the  purty  chickabiddies, 

CHICKEN   [chikeen].      The    plural    of   chick.      Chickens  is 

unknown.     See  Note,  W,  S.  Gram,  p.  7. 

.>■• 

CHIEL  [chee'ul].     i.  Child :  the  only  form  in  the  singular. 

[U  cheerul  wuz  u-buum  tu  dath*  aup-m  taewn  laas  nait,]  a  child 
was  burnt  to  death  up  in  (the)  town  last  night 

Also  commonly  used  in  addressing  or  speaking  of  adults,  even 
older  than  the  speaker.  A  person  might  say  to  his  or  her  mother 
or  grandfather,  or  to  any  one  with  whom  he  was  familiar,  [Doan 
ee  blee'v  ut,  chee'ul^  don't  you  believe  it,  child.  See  W,  S.  Gram. 
p.  7. 

For  i  not  in  )>is  world  *  hou  ])at  worjii  eAi/ti  (1.  e.  man), 
Schal  eucr  wite  of  my  wo  •  wijx>ute  me  selue. 

William  of  Palerme,  Werwolf^  1.  541. 

2.  A  female  infant. 

Well,  Missus,  zo  you  be  about  agee-an !  Well,  what  is  it  thee-as 
time,  a  chiel  or  a  bwoy  ? 

Shepherd  (taking  up  the  child).     Mercy  on's  !  a  bame, 
A  very  pretty  bame  I    A  boy  or  a  child^  I  wonder? 

IVinter's  TaU,  III.  3. 

CHILL  [chiil],  sb,  i.  A  very  bad  kind  of  cold:  such  as  pro- 
duces secondary  symptoms ;  also  a  common  cold. 

[Kaecht  u  chul'  au*l  oa*vur,  zab'm  wiks  ugau'n  kaum  Vruydee, 

un  aa*n  u-dued  u  stroa'k  siinz,]  (I)  caught  a  cold  all  over,  seven 

weeks  ago  next  Friday,  and  (I)  have  not  done  a  stroke  (of  work) 

since. 

Rith  as  ))e  hous-hennes  :  vppon  londe  hacchen. 
And  cherichen  her  chekonys  :  ffro  chele  of  ]>e  wyntcr, 
Rylh  so  J>e  hcnde  Egle  :  })e  heyere  of  hem  all. 

Laftgiand,  Rich,  the  Rede^  p.  n.  1.  I43. 
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Mai  no  peny-Ale  hem  paye  :  ne  no  pcce  of  Baam, 
Bote  hit  weore  Fresch  Flesch  :  or  elles  Fisch  I-Frijet, 
Bo)>e  chaud  and  pluschaud  :  for  cheU  of  heore  Mawe. 
Piers  Plow,  (A)  P.  vii.  1.  297,     See  also  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt^  p.  75. 

Bote  if  Je  me  helpc  vp  to  drawe  :  )>e  raj^ere  out  of  ])is  fennei 
Wi))  colde  chile  ich  wor))  a-slawe  :  ne  go  y  neuere  henne. 

Sir  Ferumbras^  1,  2331, 

2.  V,  To  make  slightly  warm. 
[Sh'l  ur  chul  dhu  suy'diir  ?]  shall  I  warm  thQ  cider  ? 
[Draap  u  Mi// wau'dr  vur  dh-au*s,]  drop  of  slightly  warmed  water 
for  the  horse. 

CHILIr-BLADDER  [chiil'-blad-ur],  sb.  A  chilblain.  (Very 
com.) 

CHILLER  [chul-ur].     Children.     See  W.  S.  Gram,  p.  7. 

CHILLER-MAS  [chiil'ur  mus].     Innocents  day. 

Friday,  quoth-a,  a  dismal  day  ! 
CkililerfnaS'dsLy  this  year  was  Friday. 

Sir  John  Oldcastle,  quoted  by  Nares. 

CHIMCHAM,  CHIM  TO  CHAM  [cheem<haam,  cheem  tu 
chaam],  sb.  Undecided  talk ;  beating  about  the  bush  ;  hindering 
a  tradesman  with  inquiries,  without  at  last  giving  him  an  order. 
See  Click  to  clack. 

You  niver  can't  get  no  sense  like  out  o*  un,  'cause  he's  always  so 
vull  o'  chim  chain, — ^July  1886 :  said  of  a  certain  candidate  for 
Parliament  in  this  division. 

An'  zo  while  Dan  did  light  his  pipe 
An'  chim-cham  all  the  while, 
Off  went  the  charge,  and  back  went  Dan, 
An'  the  stump  went  half-a-niile. 

Pultnan,  Rustic  Sketches^  p.  29. 

CHIM-CHAMMING  [cheem- chaam -een]. 

[VVee'sh  MiSslur  Uurxhuts  wild-n  km  een  yuur  c/teem-chdam'een, 
ee  doa'n  wau'n  noa'urt,]  (I)  wish  Mr.  Richards  would  not  come 
in  here  hindering  \\ith  his  inquiries — he  does  not  want  (to  buy) 
anything. 

CHIMLEY  BACK  [chiSm-lee  baak].  i.  A  large  iron  plate  which 
stands  at  the  back  of  the  hearth,  where  wood  ^res  are  used.  Its 
use  is  to  protect  the  wall,  which  would  be  liable  to  be  much 
battered  by  heavy  logs  being  thrown  against  it,  and  also  to  be 
burnt  out  by  constant  fire  against  it.     See  Iron-back. 

2.  The  back  of  a  hearth  fire-place  where  there  is  no  iron  plate. 
This  is  generally  built  specially  to  bear  fire  and  blows.  It  is  very 
common  to  see  a  space  some  three  feet  or  more  square,  built  up 
with  rows  of  small  slates  placed  on  edge,  each  row  sloping  dififerently 
to  that  next  to  it. 
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CHIMLEY-BAR  [chiim-lee-baar].  A  bar  generally  of  iron, 
tliough  sometimes  of  wood,  placed  across  the  large  chimneys  where 
wood  fuel  is  burnt;  upon  this  bar  are  hwng  the  IcMm/ee-^rh^s,'} 
chimley-crooks  (^.  f'.),  by  which  the  kettles  and  crocks  (^.  v.)  are 
suspended  over  the  fire.  This  bar  is  usually  from  seven  to  eight 
feet  from  the  hearth. 

CHIMLEY-BREAST  [chiim-lee  brds].  The  projection  of 
masonry  into  a  room,  which  contains  the  fire-place  and  the 
chimney  above  it.  It  is  common  to  find  a  chimley-breasi  in  the 
bedrooms  of  old  houses  with  no  fireplace  in  them,  and  containing 
only  the  great  chimney  of  the  room  below. 

CHIMLEY-CROOK  [chiim-lee-kr^ok].  A  peculiar  kind  of 
pot-hook,  having  a  contrivance  of  notches  by  which  it  can  be 
lengthened  or  shortened  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  raise  or  lower  the 
pots  suspended  over  the  fire. 

CHIMMER  [chum'ur,  chuum'ur],  sb.  Chamber  (always  so 
l)ronounced).  A  bedroom;  upstairs  generally;  any  room  above 
the  ground-floor,  but  never  upon  it. 

[Wuur  bee  dhu  wauyts  ?  Aup^m  dh-feol*  chum'ur^  where  are  the 
scales?     Up  in  the  wool-chamber. 

[Wuur-z  mau'dhur?  Aup-m  chunrnr^  where's  mother?  Up-stairs. 

[Kaar  dhu  bai'gz  aup-m  dhu  kau'rn  chunvur^  carry  the  sacks  up 
in  the  corn-chamber — ;.  e,  the  granary.     See  House. 

CHINE  [chuyn],  sb,  i.  The  backbone;  the  line  of  the  spinal 
marrow  in  any  animal. 

A  butcher  would  direct  his  apprentice  thus :  [Muyn  un  kuut-n 
fae'ur  daewn  driie  dhu  chuyn^  be  sure  to  cut  it  (the  carcase)  fairly 
down  through  the  line  of  the  spine. 

CA^«^  of  bcstys  bakke.     Spina, — Promp,  Pan*, 
Chyne  of  a  beest.     Eschine. — Palsgrave, 

2.  The  joint  with  the  ribs  in  it,  except  in  a  sheep,  is  called  the 
chine, 

[U  pees  u  chuyn  u  be2'f,]  a  piece  of  chine  of  beef. 
[U  chuyn  u  paurk,]  a  chine  of  pork. 

3.  The  i)rojecting  rim  formed  by  the  ends  of  the  staves,  beyond 
the  head  of  a  cask,  never  called  chime  now.  It  is  very  common  to 
hear :  He  'ont  hold,  the  chine  o'  un*s  a-brokt — /.  e,  the  cask  will  not 

hold  liquid. 

And  now  so  longc  hath  the  tappe  i-ronne. 

Til  that  almost  al  empty  is  the  tonne, 

'Ihe  stream  of  lyf  now  droppith  on  the  chymhe. 

Chancery  Reevis  Prolo^ue^  39. 
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CHINE-HOOPS  [chuyn-feops].  The  two  end  hoops  on  a  cask, 
which  cover  the  chine  or  projection  of  the  staves  beyond  the  heads, 
usually  much  stouter  than  the  others. 

CHIN-STAY,  CHIN-STRAP  [cheen-stai,  cheen'-straap],  sb. 
The  strap  passing  round  the  jaws  of  a  horse,  by  which  the  bridle 
is  fastened. 

i88s  J.    d, 

Nov.  1 2th.     New  Chinstay  and  repn  Head  collar      ..16 

Prom  a  Saddler* s  Bill,  Xnias,  1885. 

CHIPPINGS  [chiSp-eenz],  sb.  pi.  Stones  or  road-metal  broken 
very  small  so  as  to  be  used  instead  of  gravel.  In  these  days  of 
*' asphalt"  pavements  chippings  are  made  and  sold  in  large 
quantities. 

To  4  loads  Westleigh  chippings  delivered    .     .     £i  ^^  Or/. 

From  a  Bill,  1885. 

CHITLINGS  [chiSfleenz],  sb.     Chitterlings.    The  small  intes- 
tines of  the  pig — usually  fried  as  a  great  delicacy  amongst  the  poor. 
See  Knotlings. 

CHITTERY  [chiitniree],  v.  i.  To  twitter;  to  chirp;  td 
chatter ;  to  whisper. 

[Aew  dhu  spaa'ruz  dtie  chUt'uree  /]  how  the  sparrows  do  twitter ! 

They  maaidens  '11  bide  there  chiiierin  vore  darknight,  let  em 
alone — i.  e,  until  dark. 

in  menye  )>e  contray  longage  ys  apeyred,  and  ^m  vsej>  strange  wlaffing, 
chyteryngi  harryng  and  garryng,  grisbittyng. 

Trevisa,  Descr,  of  Brit,  1.  162. 

Chyteryn  as  byrdys,  supra  in  chateiynge, — Promp,  Parv, 

Ifyrdis  chytUr  faster  in  Marche  than  in  any  other  season. 

Palsgrave,  p.  484. 

that  tha  wart  a  chittering,  raving,  racing,  bozzum-chuck'd,  rigging,  haggaging 
Moil.  Ex.  Scolding,  1.  63.     See  also /J.  p.  124. 

CHIZZLY  [chiSz-lee],  adj.    Gritty,  sharp  :  said  of  earth  or  sand. 
Ter'ble  grawl  (gravel)  this  yer,  *bout  wearin  out  anybody's  boots 
like,  tis  so  chizzly. 

CHOICE  [chauys],  adj.  Setting  great  store  by;  particular  in 
keeping  select ;  careful  of. 

[Tuur-ubl  chauys  mae'un  baewt-s  dhingz,]  very  particular  man  as 
to  his  live  stock. 

[AuTi-kaunn'un  chauys  oa'vur  ur  daa'rturz,]  extremely  careful  of 
her  daughters. 

CHOLLER  [chauliir],  sb,  (Very  com.)  i.  The  jaw ;  the  cheek ; 
the  covering  of  the  lower  jaw  of  man  or  beast ;  the  hanging  lip 
of  a  hound  or  pointer  dog.    The  er  termination  in  this  word  is 

K 
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analogous  to  that  in  legger^  ioe-ery  and  is  of  course  redundant 
A.-Sax.  ceole^  the  jaw. 

[Huug'lee  leok-een  uum'un — dhu  chaul'urz  oa  ur  du  ang  daew*n 
sae'umz  u  b^ol  duug,}  ugly-looking  woman —  her  cheeks  hang  down 
like  a  bull-dog's. 

[Plai*z-r,  dh-oa*l  Baub-v  u-gauf  u  guurt  uump*  rai't  een  dhu 
chaul'ur  oa  un,]  please,  sir,  the  old  Bob  (a  horse)  has  a  great 
hump  (swelling)  right  on  his  cheek. 

Hee  was  byglich  ybounde  *  on  bothe  twoo  halues, 
Bothe  his  chaul  and  his  chynne  '  wytli  chaynes  of  yren ; 

William  of  Palerme^  Gestes  of  Alisander^\,  lll^ 

2.  The  gills  of  a  fish. 

The  way  to  \j^roa'pee\  gropy  {q,  r.)  is  to  tickle'n,  gin  you  can  slip 
your  vingers  into  the  chollers  o*  un, 

CHOLLYWABBLES  [chaul 'iwaub'lz],  sb.   Looseness ;  diarrhoea. 

CHOOGEY,  CHOOGEY-PIG  [chfeogee].  The  child's  name 
for  a  pig. 

[Yuur,  Biil'ee!  kau'm  un  zee  dhu  chhg'eez^  here,  Billy!  come 
and  see  the  piggies. 

A  common  play  with  very  little  children  is  to  take  the  toes 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  beginning  with  the  great  toe  and 
changing  with  each  line. 

This  choogcy-pig  went  to  market, 

Tliis  choogcy-pig  stayed  at  home, 

This  choogey-pig  liad  some  meat, 

This  choogfy-pig  had  got  none, 

Tliis  choogcy-pig  said  squeak  !  stjueak  !  squeak ! 

Give  me  some  too,  then,  Joan  ! 

CHOOK !  [chbog !  or  chbok !].  The  call  to  a  pig.  Farm 
maid-servants  when  shouting  to  the  pigs,  cry  out  in  a  very  shrill 
tone  [chh'eek  !  Mo'eek  f\^  and  the  pigs  come  running  and  scampering 
from  all  directions.     See  Turr. 

CHOP  [chaup],  sb,     i.  An  exchange ;  a  barter. 

[VVur-s  buy  dhik  au's?  Aay  ded-n  buy  un — aay  ad-n  een  u 
chaiip^  where  didst  buy  that  horse?  I  did  not  buy  him,  1  bad 
him  in  an  exchange. 

2.  r.  To  exchange.     See  Rap.     Alsojf^,  to  be  undecided. 

You  never  can't  depend  'pon  he^  a*s  always  choppin  and  changin 
about — one  day  one  thing,  another  day  another. 

I  chippe  or  cliaunge.     I  love  well  to  choppe  and  chaunge  every  day. 

Palsgrave,  p.  484. 

3.  V.  t.  and  sb.  Hunting.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  fox 
or  hare  is  so  surrounded  by  the  hounds  that  he  has  no  chance 
of  running  away  and  of  thus  showing  sport,  but  is  caught  and 
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kiried  when  first  Tound,  before  he  can  get  off.    This  is  called  a 
'  ekop! 

Bad  luclc,  the  hounds  chefpei  a  fox  in  Tripp  brake,  and  after 
that  'twas  a  blank. 

CHOP  [chaup],  sl>.    The  cheek,  or  half  of  the  under  jaw  of  a 

pig  wlien   cured  (always),     We   know  nothing  of  "  Balli  chapi" 
and  "rouiton-c-ic^j"  have  to  be  so  distinguished. 

CHOPS  [chaupa],  sb.  The  cheeks  or  jaws  of  a  person  ;  the  lips 
of  a  dog. 

[Lik-een  uz  chaups,']  licking  his  chops. 

CHORE  [choaT],  sk    A  job ;  a  piece  of  business,  or  work. 

Always  so  pronounced — in  daily  use.  I  much  doubt  N.irea' 
remark  (p.  15&),  "  I  have  little  doubt  it  was  pronounced  theer," 

[U  choar  u  wuurk,]  a  job  of  work.  [U  puur*dee  ckoa-r!^  a 
pretty  job  !  [Aay-d  u-guut-  u  miid-leen  choar  vur  tu  puut  een 
dhik  lUniurn,]  I  had  a  difficult  piece  of  work  to  put  in  thai  liniyl, 

[Dhaat  wuz  jds  choa-r-z  aay  aa'n  u-ae'ud-z-aebm  yuur,]  that  was 
such  a  job  as  I  have  not  had  these  seven  years. 

U  maayn choa-r  ^  a  difficulty. 

Going  over  a  bill  for  labour,  with  a  Culinstock  man,  the  payee 
said,  "  There's  a  good  many  chores  1  'ant  a  put  down  at  all,  sir."— 
Sept.  2,  18S6. 

Wule  a  wcob  beon,  et  one  thart,  mid  one  watere,  wcl  iUleehcd? 

Aturm  Rtade,  p.  324,      See  also  lb.  p.  36. 
By  such  poor  passion  at  Ihe  maid  thai  milks, 
And  does  the  meannl  fharis. 
Ant.  anH  Ctiopatra,  Act  IV.  sc.  13,      See  ilso  /*.  Act  V.  sc.  i. 

fut  sjiudlee  out  the 

lan  (always). 
(',  e.    piece-woik, 

u  gfend   beet  u 
regular  (wagvs), 


CHORE-WOMAN  [choar 


in].     Char-T« 


CHORE-WORK  [choar  wuurkj.  Job  work- 
by  cither  sex — -not  paid  for  by  daily  wages. 

[.\ay  gut  iab-m  shiil'eenz  lig'lur,  un  aay  gits 
chca-T  wuurk,}  I  have  eleven  shillings  (per  week) 
and  I  get  a  good  deal  of  piece-work. 

CHORER  [choa-mr].  A  char-woman  ;  also  any  person,  male  or 
female,  woiking  at  odd  work  and  not  regular  employment. 

CHORING  [choareen],  j^.     Charing;  house-work  by  the  day. 

[Uur  kaa'n  saar  vuur'ec  niuuch  lu  choa-reen.}  she  caimot  earn 
very  much  at  charing.  1  have  never  heard  this  word  pronounced 
in  any  of  its  forms  except  with  long  0 ;  char  =  chaar  is  never 
heard. 
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CHORY  [choa-ree],  v.  u  To  char.  To  go  out  to  work  by  the 
day,  as  an  indoor  servant :  spoken  only  of  women. 

Is  your  wife  at  home?  [Noa,  mum!  uurz  u-goo*  tu  chaa'ree 
vur  miis'us  Joa'unz  tu  shau'pj  no,  ma'am  1  she  is  gone  to  char  for 
Mrs.  Jones  at  the  shop. 

[Uur  du  choaree^  haun  uur  kn  git*  ut,]  she  chars,  when  she  can  get 
it  (to  do). 

Yeet  avore  oil,  avore  Voak,  tha  wut  lustree,  and  towzee,  and  chewrte^  and 
bucklee,  and  tear,  make  wise,  as  anybody  passeth. — Ex,  Scold,  1.  290. 

CHOW  [chuw],  V,  and  sb.    To  chew,  feed. 

[Aay  kaa'n  chuiv  mee  mai't,]  I  cannot  chew  my  food. 

[Neef  uun-ee  uur  kud  chuwee^  uur-d  git  au*n,]  if  only  she  could 
masticate,  she  would  get  on. 

[Ee*z  prau'pur  oa*f  uz  chuw^  he  is  quite  oflf  his  feed — f^  €.  has 
no  appetite. 

Chnwen^  supra  in  chewtn, 

Chowynge  (or  chewynge,  P.),  masticacio, — Promp,  Pctrv, 

CHOWDER.     See  Jowder. 

CHOWER  [chuw'ur],  v,  i.    To  grumble.     See  Jow£R« 

CHOWRE.     See  Jower. 

CHOW  THE  QUEED  [chuw  dhu  kwee'd].    To  chew  the  cud. 

Well,  John,  how  is  the  cow?  [Au*  I  uur-z  bad'r  zr,  uur-z  ae'ubl 
vur  tu  chiritf  ur  kwee'dy']  oh !  she  is  better,  sir,  she  is  able  to  chew 
her  cud.     Compare  a  sailor's  **  quid." 

The  pankin'  bullicks  now 
Lies  under  shady  heydges  cool, 
Kr  else  knee-deep  standi  in  the  pool, 
At  cyze  th'cr  quU  ta  choio  ; 

Pidman^  Rustic  Sketches,  p.  20. 

CHRISTENING-VAULT  [kdrs'ncen  vau-lt].    Font  in  a  church. 

April  23,  1882.  Minehead.  [Bae'un  ee  gwa'in  tu  Ifeok  tu  dh'oal 
knrs'fieen  vault ? ]  are  you  not  going  to  look  at  the  old  font ?  said 
twice  by  middle-aged  woman,  sexton's  wife. 

CHRISTIAN  [kilr'steen].  A  human  being.  A  horse  or  dog  is 
very  often  described  as  [su  sai'nsubl-z  u  kursteen^  as  sensible  as  a 
human  being. 

The  usual  response  of  Neapolitans  when  remonstrated  wtth 
for  cruelty  to  animals  is  "  non  sono  Cristiani." 

CHRISTMAS  [kuurs'mus],  sb.  Any  evergreen  used  for  Christ- 
mas or  other  decoration,  whether  holly,  mistletoe,  or  other;  called 
also  [^kuNfs'museefi,']  christmasing. 

Miss  Warren  've  a-zen'  me  up  arter  some  Christmas^  vor  to  put 
up  in  the  school,  'cause  th'  Inspector's  comin.     May  1886. 
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CHRISTMASING  [kuurs'museen],  verbal  sb.  Keeping  Christmas 
convivially. 

We  ant  a-had  no  [ktiurs'tnuseen]  de  year — tidn  not  a  bit  same's 
use*  to. 

CHUCK  [chuuk],  v.     To  choke. 

[Aay  bee  dhaat  druy  aay  bee  fiSt  tu  chuuk',']  I  am  so  thirsty, 
I  am  ready  to  choke.  [Smee'ch  unuuf*  tu  chunk  dhu  daevl,]  dust 
enough  to  choke  the  devil. 

Zo  vishin*  we  mus*  stap 

Till  Autumn's  vioods  da  cle3mze  the  stream, 

O'  weeds  that  chucks  en,  ronk  and  green. 

Pulman^  Rustic  Skriches^  p.  20. 

I*m  dry,  just  chtuk^d—Ti  drap  a  ale, 
I'll  then  purseed  to  tul  me  tale. 

Nathun  Hogg^  Letters^  p.  53. 

CHUCKE-HEAD  [chuuk  l-aid],  sb,  A  gawky  ;  a  stupid  person  ; 
a  fool.  Hence  chuckle-headed,  daft,  idiotic,  thick-headed.  (Both 
very  com.)    See  Pulman,  Rustic  Sketches^  p.  84. 

CHUCKS  [chuuks].     The  cheeks;  of  a  dog-the  lips. 
[Dhu  chuuks  oa  ur-z  zu  huur'd-z  u  chuui'ee,]  the  cheeks  of  her 
is  so  red  as  a  cherry. 

Thy  buzzom  chucks  were  pretty  vittee  avore  tha  mad*st  tliyzcl  iherle. 

Ex,  Scold,  1.  73.     See  also  lb,  II.  63,  502,  607. 

As  vor  the  Prencesses,  sweet  souls, 
With  ros6  chucks,  and  flaxen  polls. 

PeUr  Pindar,     Jiayai  Visit  to  Exeter,  P.  III. 

CHUFF  [chuuf],  adj'  Surly  in  manner,  boorish,  brusque,  stiff 
and  unbending.     (Obs.  as  a  j^.) 

[Dhai  doa'n  luyk  aawur  niie  skwuyur  vuuree  wuul,  ee-z  zU 
tuur-ubl  chuuf, 1  they  don't  like  our  new  squire  very  well,  he  is  so 
very  stiff  and  surly  in  manner. 

Choffe,  or  chujfe,  charle,  or  chutt  {chuffe,  cherl,  or  chatte,  H.  chel,  or  chaffe, 
supra  in  carle.  P.).   Rusticus, — Promp,  Parv. 

Franctopin  :  A  clown,  carl,  churl,  chuj'',  clusterflst,  hind,  boor. 
Marrouffie,  un  gros  :    A  big  lowt :  also,  a  rich  churle,  or  fat  chuffe, 

Cotgrave, 
A  chuffe :  Franctopin,  masche  fouyn. 
A  rich  chuffe:  Franc-goutier. 
A  fatt  chuffe:  Un  gros  mairouffle. — Sherwood, 

CIDER-MUCK"  [suydur  muuk],  sb.  Refuse  apples  from  the 
press,  after  the  cider  has  been  extracted.     See  Pummy. 

CIVIL  [siSvl],  adj.    Respectable;   well   conducted.     Applied 
usually  to  a  servant  or  small  tradesman. 
Quiet,  civil  sort  of  a  young  woman. 
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CIVIL  [suvee'ul],  adj.  Polite,  mealy-mouthed,  obsequious: 
insincerity  implied. 

[£e-z  tu  siivee'ul  bee  aafj  he  is  too  civil  by  half:  i.  e.  he  is  falsely 
obsequious. 

CLACK  [tlaa-k],  sb,     i.  The  valve  of  a  pump. 

[Dhu  tlaa-k  oa-un-z  u-wacurd  aewt,  zoa  ylie  kaa*n  spak  dhu 
pluump  tu  geo  viifee,]  the  valve  of  it  is  worn  out,  so  you  cannot 
expect  the  pump  to  ^'o  properly. 

2.  sb,  A  small  toothed  wheel  attached  to  the  upper  mill-stone, 
by  which  a  shaking;  of  the  supply  trough  is  kept  up,  and  so  a 
constant  stream  of  corn  is  made  to  flow  into  the  mill.  This  is 
often  called  the  "  mill  clapper  "  {q.  v,)  from  the  noise  it  makes. 

Clappe  or  clakke  of  a  mylle  (clat,  H.  clatte,  P.).  Taratantara, — Promp,  Paro^ 

3.  sb.     Chatter. 

[Oal  dhee  llaa'k^  wut !]  stop  thy  chatter,  wilt  I 

CLAMMER  [tlaam'ur],  sb.  A  pole  or  plank  across  a  stream, 
for  a  rough  footbridge — always  so  called  in  Hill  district. 

If  you  keep  straight  down  you'll  come  to  a  dammer^  and  tother 
zide  o*  the  river,  the  path's  plain  enough.  Direction  received  at 
Cloutsham,  Sept.  1883. 

dostnt  remember  whan  tha  comst  over  tha  Clam  wi  tlia  Old  Hup[h  Hosegood. 

Ex.  Scold,  L  133. 

CLAMMY  [tlaam-ee],  adj.  Damp,  moist;  but  not  necessarily 
viscous.  Imperfectly  dried  linen  or  a  moist  hand  are  said  to  be 
clammy. 

This  here  hay  'ont  do  not  eet,  'tis  ter'ble  clammy  vor  all  the 
drowin  day  we've  a-had. 

CLAMS  [tlaamz],  5^.  Clamps,  i.  An  implement  used  for  hold- 
ing blocks  of  stone,  or  heavy  pieces  of  timber,  while  being  lifted  by 
a  crane.  In  shape  it  is  like  a  gigantic  pair  of  hooked  scissors 
suspended  by  a  chain  passing  through  two  eyes  corresponding  to 
the  finger  bow^s.  These  are  draw^n  widely  asunder  to  enable  the 
other  ends  to  grasp  their  object.  The  lifting  chain  then  tightens 
them  so  that  the  greater  the  weight  the  lighter  the  grasp.  This 
instrument  is  also  called  di  pair  0/ clams. 

2.  The  wooden  spring  holders  used  by  shoemakers  and  saddlers. 

CLAP-GATE  [tlaap--gee"ut].  A  kind  of  wicket,  called  in  many 
parts  a  kissing-gate.     Also  a  small  hunting  gate  just  wide  enough 

for  a  horse  to  pass. 

CLAPPATY  [klaaputee],  adv.     In  a  lame  or  limping  manner*  , 
But  a  auvis  used  to  go  clappaty  like  'pon  thick  voot. 
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CLAPPER  [tlaap-ur],  sd.  i.  The  tongue  of  a  bell  (always) ; 
sometimes  called  helW/apper, 

A  muffled  peal  is  when  the  dappers  be  a-tied  up  wi'  cloth  or 
baggin. 

Clapyr  of  a  bell.     Baiillus.—Promp.  Parv, 

He  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  his  tongue  is  the  clapper;  for  what 
his  heart  thinks  his  tongue  speaks. — Muck  Ado  About  Nothings  III.  2. 

2.  Part  of  a  corn-mill.     See  Mill-clapper. 

CLAPPERS  [tlaap'urz].  A  rough  contrivance  made  of  three 
small  pieces  of  board,  loosely  tied  together  with  a  thong,  used  by 
boys  to  frighten  birds  from  corn.  See  the  words  they  use,  W, 
S.  Gram,  p.  loi. 

CLAPS  [tlaaps],  v,  and  sd.     Clasp. 

Plaise,  sir,  mus  *ave  a  new  tad-lock,  the  c/aps  o*  the-as  is  a  brokt. 

A  marchaunt  was  ther  with  a  forked  herd, 
In  motteleye,  and  high  on  horse  he  sat, 
Uppon  his  heed  a  Flaundrisch  bever  hat ; 
His  botus  clapsttd  faire  and  fetously. 

Chancer^  Prologue ^  1.  270. 

CLAPS  KNIVE  [tlaaps  nai-v],  sb.     Clasp-knife. 

CLAP  EYES  ON  [tlaap  uyz  paun].     To  see ;  to  look  at. 
[Aay  noa*d-n  zu  zbo*n-z  aay  klaap  mee  uyz  paun  un,'\  I  recognized 
him  as  soon  as  I  saw  him. 

CLAP  THE  EYE  OVER  [tlaa-p  dhu  uy •  oa-vur].  To  examine ; 
to  look  at  carefully. 

[Ee  l^ok'ud  vuur*ee  wuul  tu  fuus*,  bud  haun  aay-d  u-k/aap  mee 
uy  oa'vur-n  aay  zee'd  ee  wdd-n  due*,]  he  appeared  all  right  at 
first  (sight),  but  as  soon  as  I  had  examined  him  carefully  I  saw  he 
would  not  do.     (Opinion  on  a  horse.    January  1877.) 

CLASH  [klaaTsh,  cr  tlaaTsh],  sd,  i.  The  grain  or  lines  of 
growth  to  be  seen  in  all  kinds  of  wood,  marking  the  direction  in 
which  it  will  split 

Hot's  bring  jis  piece  as  that  vor?  why  he  'ont  never  stan,'  he's  a 
cut  right  athurt  the  darsh, 

2.  The  distinctive  appearance  of  different  woods.  A  grainer  in 
imitating  any  kind  of  wood,  when  putting  the  curls  and  markings 
upon  his  grounding,  is  said  to  put  the  {klaa^rshl  upon  it. 

CLAT  [tlaat],  sb.  Coarse,  obscene  talk ;  swearing  and  general 
bad  language. 

[Niivur  ded-n  yuiu:  jis  tlaaV  een  aul  mee  bauTn  daiz,]  I  never 
heard  such  foul  language  in  all  my  life. 

CLAT  [tlaat]  sb.    i.  A  clod ;  a  sod. 
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[Dhik'ee  roaiur  ul  skwaut  dhu  tlaats  ubroa*ud,]  that  roller  will 
squeeze  the  clods  abroad. 

[Aay  wuz  u-foo'us  tu  kuut  tiie  ur  dree  tiaats^']  I  was  obliged  to  cut 
two  or  three  sods.     [Kaew-/Aw/,]  cow-clat — /.  e.  a  dried  cow-dung. 

2.  V,  and  sb.    To  clout,  to  slap,  to  cuff. 

[Zee* !  neef  aay  doan  tiaat  dhu  aid  u  dhee  1]  see  if  I  don't  slap 
your  head ! 

[Aa-1  gi  dhee  u  tlaat  uun'dur  dhu  yuurj  I'll  give  thee  a  dout  under 
the  ear. 

3.  sb,  A  bunch  of  worms,  having  worsted  drawn  through  them 
for  clatting  (catching  eels). 

4.  A  clot— as  a  dat  o'  blid.     So  also  rAi/y^^  =  clotted. 

CLATHERS  [tlaa'dhurz],  sb.     Clothes. 

Nif  I  goes  there,  I  must  put  on  my  Zindee  dathers. 

Jis  eens  I  was  a  puttin  on  my  dathers. — W.  H.  G.  Dec  6,  1883. 

Old  Hugh  drade  thee  out  by  tha  vorked  eend,  wi  thy  dugged  Clathers  ap  zo 
vur  as  thy  Na'el.  Exmoar  Scoldings  L  135. 

CT.ATTING  [tlaat  een].  Catching  eels,  with  a  dot  or  cluster  of 
worms,  each  of  which  has  had  a  strong  worsted  drawn  through  the 
length  of  its  body.  This  being  soft  and  tough  cannot  be  bitten 
through,  while  the  eel  bites  so  greedily  that  it  can  be  drawn  to 
land  before  it  will  relax  its  hold.  For  full  description  see  Pulman^ 
Rustic  Sketches y  p.  85. 

CLAVEL  [tlaa-vl,  tlaa'vl-pees,  tlaa*ul-beem].  The  beam  of  wood^ 
the  mantel,  which  is  always  found  in  old  wide-chimney'd  houses, 
serving  for  a  lintel  over  the  fire-place  opening.  In  {tlaaTl-pees^ 
the  piece  means  piece  of  timber^  like  the  [zui-pees^  avd-pees^  zuyd-p€es\ 
&c. ;  but  according  to  context  it  may  also  mean  the//>^  or  shelf 
fixed  to  the  clavel^  or  the  mantel-piece. 

[L)oa*n  ee  puut  dhu  guun  aup  pun  dhu  tlaa'ul-pees^  do  not  put 
the  gun  up  upon  the  mantel-piece.  A  well-known  hostelry  on  the 
Blackdown  Hills  is  called  the  Holmen  C/ave/ Inn — t\e.  the  **  Holly 
chimney-beam  "  Inn.  Doubtless  the  phenomenon  of  a  piece  of  holly 
large  enough  for  such  a  purpose  gave  rise  to  the  name  in  times 
long  past. 

A  local  builder  discussing  details  as  to  rebuilding  a  farm-house, 
said  to  me  respecting  the  kitchen  fire-place :  "  Would  you  like  to 
have  a  arch  a- turned,  or  a  davel?"  Observing  that  I  took  notice  of 
the  word,  he  continued,  "  You  know,  sir,  we  always  calls  'em  daals 
[thaaulz],  or  claal  beams." — March  5,  188 1. 

CLAVEL-TACK  [tlaa-vl,  or  tlaa-ul-taak].  The  clavel  or  mantel- 
shelf. In  some  old  farm-houses  this  is  still  the  common  name.  I 
have  very  often  heard  it,  though  not  so  often  as  [klaa*ul-pees]. 


above.  Haliiwt-  h  "wncr  ^r  ry^z  "■•  .i  ▼  :ri  *=  i  i  =  -  I:  ^  '  j-» 
common  to  se?  k*T5  brsr  ccii  laiLa  irr-'s:  ::r::  "rre  :  jt-.i  :-. :  '  r 
word  has  no  cocascijjc  gtrg^c  Ji  iztt  zuuos  if  iizcj  iCTrr:  :i.,x>c>^ 


2.  Undiluiei 

I  didn't  know  iiz:  Vr.ii  "rrii  i  i-iT  :'  V-e-  z^v^  ?v^  1  ^••i:iVj  ii 
down,  bnt  Lor!  rwts  .£j  «  ic-Liiij-.  ir.i  I  ih-r:  t^u:  ,:  U::n\l  nn 
guts  ouL 

CLEAN  'tlaiii^-  r.  Miid-scrazts  use  ihis  woi\i  to  c\pirsi»  ilu- 
dailj  making  neat. 

Law !  if  there  id-n  the  be'L  and  I  an:  jj-.O/f"  m\v*^t.  N'» '»  '»'■■*'» 
r/^tf«  themsdves  bj  getting  ready  for  church  on  Suiul.«Na.  W  naliiMi, 
is  by  no  means  a  necessaiy  part  of  the  process, 

CLEANING  'tlai"neen],  sfi.    The  phccntA  of  fowt.  n\u »  p,  \ • 
De\'er  called  damping  in  this  district. 

Comer's  Pine's  I>ri'OQshire  oils  cannot  ho  siirp.i*iMs1  Vw  \\*\\\\  ImiKiit  iti>i 
sprains,  sweUix^s.  infiaismaxions  (exieninl  or  iniciinih  i  m^^*  'iiui   •■•l>iii|.  i.- 
bring  oS ^hit  cUoMun^,  swoDen  nddci^,  and  for  Nhnnt  tii  )itiiiit|ti|j,  .\. 

CLEAN-TIMBERED  [tlain-tiinruril),  #i.//.     I illv  ••»  .»  hpr. 

— clean-limbed,  well-shapen,  lighi-litnbt*il  llii>  ii|i|mi-m»-  mI  h>  .m  ) 
timbered. 

I  calls  'n  a  breedy  looking,  r/trrr//  timfutynf  miil  mI  ti  l»Mf"» 

BoycL  Bnt  is  this  Hrrioi  / 

Dumain.  I  think  Iloilor  wnq  \\*\\  xn  r/. .nr  tintf,'^t 

LongavilU,  His  leg  in  too  |tl^  (nt  llr-i  i-n'' 

/.'f, 'f  /,•/..  ♦/»  /. ./    ♦■    II 

CLEANY  [tlai-nee],  r.  /.    To  brln^  fuMli  fli-  rif»r.»  liitih 
[Uur  aa-n  u  tlavnud  naut  cct, ]  qh*-  Iimi  iim»  *  l»fifir-H.  tf/,*  ,,.♦  . 
spoken  of  a  cow  or  sheep* 

CLEAR   [tlee'ur],  sh.    Li(|iii(l      Appliiil   »m   f/|/.i|  ^,f  ..-,*|,,„- 
kinds.     Broth  would  bo  spokcti  of  »<;  r/frnftoc;/./)  ^f  "  Mn.  « |,..,^  ■ 
I.  ^.  the  liquor,  and  "the  brrail/' or  /»f|iir  iffjff/.^lf/ ff»u  f,i,f  jf,|.fi.| 
So  \tleeurmavt^  char-xti^vX^  in  liipfifl  wn^h  ^vnu  »o  pijrr^ 

I  remarked  to  a  servant  that  f  ^^^u^^^^\  n  /Kntrf/I  /f'.f»  .«rMf«'t 
to  drink.     He  replied,  [Noa',  rm,  fltin  rorri  >  ff»y  f»i/i  ^i  ,  friitf  mc  /  u 

WUZ  aU'l  tlee'Ur,}  no,  sir,  the  f';';/!    I  j/n/*-  hirrr   fhfc  frroroh  ff   •■'< .  i/ll 

liquid. 

CLEEVE  [tlce-v],  ii^.  A  »terp  fM-M  j  nny  tjO./  j.  -I*,!,,,,,,  |oo<Mr'f  . 
the  side  of  a  hill;  a  cliff.  '\hit%  rr^  |,«7*.  //M  //,*,,,  »  ooifi 
adjoining  the  sea,  the  chief  feature  nt  whi*U  h  ^»itw    \,\^iU  i  iiii'^  nl 
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gypsum  mixed  with  the  clay-slate.      So  Huish  Cleeife  and  Bitter 
Cleei'e  are  names  of  parts  of  my  own  property. 

If  a  person  were  told  to  **  keep  along  in  the  cleeve^^  he  would 
clearly  understand  that  he  was  to  keep  along  the  side  of  the  hill ; 
neither  going  up  nor  down. 

Clyffe,  or  an  hylle  [cUfe  of  an  hyll,  P.).    Declivum. — Pr9mp,  Parv. 

CLEEVE-PINK  [tlee-v  pingk],  sb.  The  cheddar-pink :  generally 
so  called.     Diant/tus  casius, 

CLEEVY  [dee'vee],  adj\    Steep.     (Not  so  com.  as  Clefty.) 
[Du  yiie  beelau'ng  tu  dhik  dhae'ur  tlecvee  vee'ul  bfeo  dhu  roanid?] 

do  you  belong  to  tliat  steep  field  above  the  road? — See   W.  S. 

Gram,  p.  81. 

CLEFT  [tlaef],  v.  To  cleave,  to  split  [pret.  tlaef;  p.  part,  xx-tlaef- 
/ud].  This  here  elm's  so  tough's  a  rope  ;  I  shan't  never  be  able  to 
c/eft  it. 

CLEFT  [daef],  sd.  A  blacksmith's  tool  for  cutting  iron,  often 
called  a  [koai  t/aef]  (cold) ;  com  p.  cold  chisel.  It  is  a  short  cutting 
chisel,  having  a  stout  wire  or  a  hazel  stick  twisted  round  it  for  a 
handle  ;  it  is  struck  with  a  sledge. 

CLEFTY  [tlaeftee],  v,  i.  To  be  capable  of  being  cloven  or  split 
[Kaa'n  due  noaiirt  wai  dhai  poai/.,  dhai    oa'n  tlaeftee  waun 

bee't,]  (I)  cannot  do  anything  with  those  poles,  they  will  not  split 

at  all  (evenlyy  understood). 

CLEFIT  [tlaeftee],  adj.     Steep.    Same  as  Cleevy. 

[Kaa'n  due  noa'urt  wai  jiish  tlaef'tee  graewn-z  dhaat  dhae'ur,] 
(one)  can't  do  nothing  with  such  steep  land  as  that. 

[Tuur-ubl  paaynffeol  faa'rm,  ee-z  zu  tlaeftee^  terrible  painful 
farm,  he  is  so  clefty. — October  1875. 

CLEVER  [tliivur],  adj.  Applied  to  a  horse  which  is  a  good 
fencer,  i,e,  who  does  not  stumble  or  hesitate  in  making  leaps. 
A  clei>er  hunter  constantly  appears  in  advertisements. 

[Dhoa'l  mae'ur-z-u  tluvur-z  u  kyaf,]  the  old  mare  is  as  clever 
as  a  cat,  may  be  heard  any  day  from  the  young  farmers  in  the 
hunting-field. 

CLEVIS  [claevis],  sb,  (rare).  The  U-shaped  iron  with  pin 
through  the  ends,  which  attaches  the  drail  or  foot-chain  of  a  sull 
to  the  bodkin  or  draught-bar.  Called  more  usually  a  cops^  or  D 
cops.     Clei'vy  in  Halliwell.     See  Copse,  Neck-h apses. 

CLICK-TO-CLACK  [tlik-tu-tlaak-].  The  noise  of  pattens,  or 
of  a  horse  with  a  loose  shoe. 

[Uur  auvees  g^oth  ubaewt  tlik-tu-tlaak'  een  dhai  oa'l  paatnz. 
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wee'nlurn  zuumur,]  she  always  goes  about  dick-to-dack  in  those 
old  pattens,  winter  and  summer. 

Most  of  these  alliterative  expressions  have  to  inserted — e.g. 
clitier-to-eiatler,  slip-to-slop,  chim-to-cham,  lip-to-lop,  &c. 

CLIM  [tliim],  V.  To  climb  :  applied  to  such  work  as  climbing  a 
tree  or  pole. 

[Kaa-n  lliim  dhik'ee  tree — kaan  lliip--m,'\  (I)  can't  climb  tliat  tree 
— can't  clip  it  {^.  v.). 


iglil  wall — .  I  clamcr  or 
1  ilollie  upon  a  slepc  liyll. 
rahsrave,  p.  485.     Sa  al, 


I 
I 


CUMMER  [diim-ur].     To  clamber. 

I77iimiur}  also  heard  occasionally,  but  is  a  little  "  fine  talk." 

From  a.   quarry  or   deep    pit  we  should   [f/iim'ur]  out — never 

CLIM-TRKE  [tlum-tree],  sA    The  cteeper—Cerf/iia /ami/iaris. 

This  little  bird  is  not  known  by  any  other  name  than  the  above. 

To  stick  together  as  with  gum ;  to  cause 

Now,  Jim,  you  must  make  a  good  job  o'  this  here  box  ;  he  must 
b.;  a  put  together  vitty  like,  not  a-c/inged  up  way  a  passel  o'  glue 
and  bomantag. 

CLINK  [tlingk],  i:  I.  r.  To  chink.  To  sound  money  to  see  if 
it  has  the  trtie  nng. 

[Aay  noB'ud  twuz  u  bae'ud  shiil-ecn  uvoa'ur  aay  llingk-n,']  I 
knew  it  was  a  bad  shilling  before  I  sounded  it. 


3.  sh.    A  smack  or  blow. 

[Aa'I  gi  dhee  u  tlingk  uun'dur  dhu  yiiur,  shuur  r 

ee  a  rap  under  the  ear,  dost  hear  me  ! 


:  !]    I'll  give 


CMNKER-VELLS  [iling'kur-vuul'i],  sf>.     Icicles.     Ste  Robert. 

In  East  Somerset  these  are  called  CUnker-belh,  but  in  \Vest 
Somerset  and  North  Devon  it  is  velh,  not  bells.  We  are  peculiarly 
fond  of  the  interchange  of  p  xxAaf,  b  into  v  or  w,  and  vice  rersd. 

Tec'ble  sharp  vrost  day-mornin,  I  zeed  dinker-velts  hangin  to  the 
shut,  up  a  voot  long. 

n-past, 

Ptilman,  Rustit  Skclihts,  p.  g. 

CMNK-TO-CLANK,  or  CRINK-TO-CRANK  [klingk-tu- 
klang'k,  or  kringk-tu-krang'k].  A  common  description  of  a  rattling 
sound  in  which  a  metallic  ringing  predominates,  as  a  wagon  loaded 
with  bars  of  iron.     St:  Click-to-clack. 
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Could'n  think  whatever  'twas,  comin  clink-tthclafik  along  the  road 
— an'  tho,  Mr.  Kidner's  wagin  come  on  way  a  load  o'  ire  'urdles, 
an'  they  wad-n  a-boiin,'  an'  they  did  rattle  mind,  'nough  to  frighten 
a  zebm  slaper. — January  1887. 

CLINKUM-CLANKUM  [tling-kum-tlang-kum], /Ar.  Same  as 
''clink-to-clank."  A  slower  and  more  ringing  sound  is  implied 
than  in  dick-t(h€lack, 

CLINT  [tliSnt],  V,     To  clinch  \Jig.  to  confirm. 

[Zee  dhu  naa*yulz  bee  wuul  u  Mn'iud^'\  see  the  nails  are  well 
clinched.  

[Dhai  dhae-ur  pae'utunt  naa'}^!^  bee  dhu  bas*  tu  tl&ntee^  those 
patent  nails  are  the  best  to  clinch. 

[Km  au*n  I  lat-s  g-een  un  ae'-u  kwau'rt  vur  tu  Mnt  dhu  dae*ul,] 
come  on  i  let  us  go  in  and  have  a  quart  to  clinch  the  deal  (bargain). 

CLINT  [tliint],  sb.  The  clinch  or  point  of  the  nail  which  is 
turned  down.    Very  commonly  used  in  speaking  of  horseshoeing. 

[Zau'm  wai  dhu  tiftnts  doa*n  oa'l  een  dhu  uuf'  oa  un,]  some  way 
the  clinches  don't  hold  in  his  hoof.  This  was  a  blacksmith's  excuse 
when  I  complained  of  a  certain  horse's  shoes  coming  off. 

CLIP  [tliip],  XK     To  clasp ;  to  embrace.     (Very  com.) 
[Kfeod-n  tlilm  dhik'ee,  kfeod-n  //«/-m,]  (I)  could  not  dimb  that 
(tree,  I)  could  not  clasp  it.    The  common  word  dasp  in  this  sense 
would  be  unintelligible  to  a  native.     I  zeed  'n  dip  her  round  the 
middle.     A.-S.  Clyppatu 

and  )>eoiine  mid  isprcddc  ennes  leapeiS  lauhwinde  uorS,  and  cluppe\  and 
cussed,  and  wipeiS  his  cicn.  Ancren  RmU^  p.  2J0. 

'  Telle  me,  feir'  woman,  whi  Jxm  clippest  me,  and  kyssist  me  so  ?    ' 

Gesta  Romanorum^  p.  91. 

His  lefthond  vnder  myn  heed,  and  his  ri^thond  schal  bidippe  me. 

Wydif  version^  Song  of  Solomon^  viii.  3. 

....  tok  in  his  armcs, 
and  kest  hit  and  clipped  x  and  oft  crist  ))onkes. —  WilU  ofPalerme^  1.  63. 

I  dyppe^  I  take  in  myne  armes,  I  inibrasse.    He  dypptd  me  fast  in  his  armes. 

Palsgrave, 

CLIP  [tlilp],  sb.  The  wool  shorn  by  a  farmer  off  his  flock  in 
any  one  season.  Amongst  farmers  shear  (^.  v,)  is  the  word  used ; 
at  markets  and  by  dealers  dip  is  the  term. 

I  call  yours  the  best  dip  in  the  county. 

The  markets  all  round  are  very  firm,  and  prices  hardening.  'Clips  of  good 
quality  were  again  disposed  of  to-day  at  \o\d.y  and  others  of  secondary  quality  at 
from  9ir/.  to  \od.  per  lb.  Wdlingion  Weekly  Nettys,  Aug,  19^  iSSo. 

CUT  [tliit],  adj.  Applied  to  bread  or  pudding  when  it  is 
dougiiy  and  heavy;  also  to  soil  when  it  has  become  caked  and 

adhesive  through  rain. 
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[Ue'  kn  ai-t  jish  brai'd-z  ee'z — tez  au'vees  //«/,]  who  can  eat  such 
bread  as  his  ?  it  is  always  clit. 

CLITCH  [tlUch],  V.  I.     To  clutch ;  to  grasp  tightly. 

CLITTER-TO-CLATTER[ildnir-tu-tlaafur].  i.  Chatter;  idle 
talk. 

[Kaa-n  dhingk  haut  ilvur  dhai  kn  ae'u  vur  tu  tuul-  oa — dhae'ur 
dhai  bee,  tliVur-iu-tlaatur  vrum  Muun'dee  mauTneen  gin  Zad'urdee 
nai't,]  (I)  can't  conceive  whatever  they  can  have  to  talk  about — 
there  they  are,  cUtter-clatter  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday 
night. 

a,  A  rattle  as  of  loose  Diachinery  ;  or  a  noisy  cart. 

Set  Click -To-CLACK. 


pottes 


ies.  ,  .  .     Theie  peuler 
To  become  adhesive    or   caked : 


CUTTY    [tlufee], 
applied  to  soil. 

[Tuur'ubl  graewn  viir  tu  //«/■«,]  terrible  ground  for  to  clitty  — 
i.  e.  this  ground  is  very  apt  10  become  adhesive. 

a.  adj.    Inclined  to  be  doughy  or  adhesive. 

This  yur  pudden's  proper  (iilly,  sure  'nough— I  zira  tis  'most  like 
putty, 

CLOAM  [tloa'm],  sb.     Crockery,  earllienware. 

[Tie-  vau'n  u  ai'mleen  u  llim-m,'\  too  fond  of  emptying  o'  cloam — 
I.  e.  the  cup ;  a  mild  though  very  frequent  mode  of  describing  a 
drunkard. 

[E^  mau-dhur  yfiez  tu  keep  u  lloa-m  shaup,]  his  mother  used 
to  keep  a  crockery  shop. 

Slal  the  ciock,  s!al  Iha  Keere  and  tha  Jibb,  host  Iha  ilaam. 

Es.  SioLI.  1.  249. 
Now,  Zester  Nan,  by  thU  yow  IM, 
What  sort  of  voku  gert  People  b& 
Wh«'s  cheoy  thofi,  is  clomt ; 

Pelo-  Pindar,  Rayal  Vail  to  Exeter,  PoMirift. 

Drowis  o'  clOam  [droa'een-u-lloa'm].  A  very  curious  old 
custom,  of  the  nature  of  a  practical  joke,  is  observed  in  the 
Hill  district  On  the  night  before  Shrove  Tuesday  (last  night  but 
one  of  the  Carnival),  if  the  backdoor  or  any  outer  door  of  the 
Parsonage  or  a  farm-house  be  left  unfastened,  it  is  quietly  opened, 
and  before  any  one  can  stir  lo  prevent  it,  a  whole  sack-full  of 
broken  bits  of  crockery  is  suddenly  shot  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  kitchen,  or  wherever  the  bearer  can  penetrate  before  he  is 
observed.  He  then  decamps  and  disappears  in  the  darkness, 
generally  unrecognized.  People  arc  of  course  apt  to  forget  the 
custom  at  the  right  moment,  and  so  have  their  houses  half  filled 
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with  rubbish  which  it  must  have  taken  much  pains  to  collect,  and 
prepare  secretly,  beforehand.  I  have  failed  to  discover  either  the 
origin  or  meaning  of  this  custom,  called  droivin  <f  cloam ;  but  it  is 
evidently  allied  to  one  practised  in  this  neighbourhood  on  the  same 
night — that  of  throwing  a  handful  of  stones  at  the  door. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  the  Rev.  Rowland  Newman,  Rector 
of  Hawkridge,  for  the  following  : — 

"  The  custom  of  throwing  old  dome  on  the  Monday  night  before 
Shrove  Tuesday  is  still  continued  in  our  village.  Why  it  is  done  I 
cannot  find  out.  The  words  they  say  when  it  is  thrown  at  the  door 
or  inside  the  house  are — 

Tipcty,  Tipety  Tin,  give  me  a  pancake. 

And  I  will  come  in  ; 
Tipety,  Ti|>ely  Toe,  give  me  a  pancake, 

And  I  will  go. 

"  The  young  men  that  are  in  the  house  (if  there  are  any)  rush  out 
and  try  to  collar  the  invaders,  and  if  they  are  successful  in  their 
catch,  they  bring  the  prey  inside  and  black  his  face  with  soot. 
After  that  they  give  him  a  pancake." 

CLOAMEN  [tloa-meen],  adj.  Made  of  earthenware.  See 
Glassen.  a  cloamcn  pan  would  be  understood  to  be  a  deep  pan 
or  bowl  of  coarse  brown  ware.  Though  most  commonly  applied 
to  the  common  brown,  the  word  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  crockery. 

[Dhu  yaeth  wuz  au'l  u-luyn  wai  lee'dl  tloa*meen  skwae'urz  luyk, 
wai  u  glae'ur  paun  urn,]  the  hearth  was  all  lined  with  little  earthen- 
ware squares  like,  with  a  glare  upon  them.  (Verbatim  description 
of  a  tile  hearth.) 

CLOAMEN  OVEN  [tloa*meen  oa*vm].  An  oven  made  of 
earthenware.     Also  called  "  Barnstaple  oven."     (Very  com.) 

CLOCKS  [tlauks,  tloa'ks].  i.  The  light  seed-stalks  of  the 
dandelion,  which  children  blow  upon,  to  tell  the  hour  by  the 
number  of  puffs  required  to  blow  off  all  the  seeds. 

2.  The  embroidery  which  is  often  put  upon  stockings  just  at  the 
part  which  covers  the  ankles. 

3.  Cockchafers.  A  very  favourite  pastime  of  cruel  boys  is  to 
put  a  pin  through  the  body,  which  causes  the  insect  to  spin  round 
as  they  say  [lig  u  klauk]. 

CLOG  [tlaug],  sb,  A  short  block  of  wood  fastened  to  a  donkey's 
fore-foot,  to  prevent  his  straying  too  far.     (Very  com.) 

The  prince  himself  is  about  a  piece  of  iniquity :  stealing  away  from  his  fiither, 
wilh  his  clo^  at  his  heels.  Winters  Tale,  IV.  3, 

CLOGGED  UP  [tlaug-d  aup].     Choked,  or  stopped  up;  as  of  a 

machine  {klau^d  aup  wai  grai's]. 
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[Dhu  nai'vz  oa  un  wuzpraupur  n-ii/i»«^rf(7H/ waiduusl-n  fiillree,] 
the  knives  of  it  (a  mowing-niachine)  were  properly  clogged-up  with 
dirt  and  filth.  The  word  implies  the  presence  of  some  adhesive 
substance. 

CLOGGY  [ilaugee],  adj.    Sliclcy,  adhesive. 

CLOMED  [tloa'md],/«/.  and/. /ar/.  of  lo  climb;  less  common 
than  {tl&m'd,']  but  another  example  of  the  weak  inflexioa  added 
to  a  strong  verb. 

Arter  I'd  ^-elomfd  up,  aa'U  be  darned  if  I  wadn  nfeard  to  come 
down  agin. 


cliche  I 


o  stnlcn  of  ti 


e  I«1<Ire. 


And  shortly  up  ihey  clsmbtti  nllc  ihree 
Tbey  silteii  &tille,  wel  it  furlong  wvj. 

Chaucer,  Millers  Tali,  1.  3636. 

CLOSE  [tloaa].  An  enclosure ;  a  pasture  field  usually,  as  [BaaTn* 
tiaaz,  Ec'ulee  //fds,]  Barn's  close,  Hilly  close.  In  this  sense  the 
word  is  pronounced  short;  while  close,  v.  is  drawn  out  to  [lloa'usl. 

CLOSE  [tloa-us],  adj.  i.  Applied  to  a  saw,  when  its  alternate 
teeth  are  not  bent  sutficiendy  to  make  it  cut  a  turf  (q.  v.)  large 
enough  for  the  saw  to  pass  readily.     See  Abroad. 

2.  Applied  to  the  wood  being  sawn  when  it  binds  upon  the  saw. 
This  here  poplar  stuff's  that  c/ose,  med  so  well  cut  a  'ool  pack. 

See  Ope. 

3.  Potatoes  are  said  to  be  dose  when  ihey  are  not  mealy. 

CLOTH-BEAM  [tlau'th-bee-m],  sA  A  roller  corres[3onding  in 
width  with  the  loom  of  which  it  forms  part.  Its  use  is  to  receive 
the  cloth  wound  upon  it  as  fast  as  it  is  woven. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  pronunciation  of  all  these  technical 
manufacturing  terms  is  far  less  broad  than  the  same  words  wouKt 
be  in  the  mouth  of  the  out-door  labourer.    S<re  Chain,  Race,  Lav. 

CLOTHEN  [ilau'thn,  tlaa'theen].  (The  first  is  the  compromise 
of  those  who  have  had  a  "  little  schooling  " — the  second  is  the  speech 
of  the  old.)  Adj.  Made  of  cloth,  as  [f/aa-t/ieen  /a^-eenz,}  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  leathern  leggings. 

I  must  bespake  a  pair  o'  elothen  boots,  my  veet  be  that  tender, 
I  can't  wear  no  leather. 

CLOTHES  FLASK  [doa-UK  flaa-s].  The  name  of  the  large 
open  oval  basket  used  by  laundresses.     See  Flask. 

CLOUT  [tluwi],  V.  and  sb.  i.  To  cuff;  to  strike  about  the 
head  with  the  hand ;  to  box  the  ears ;  a  box  on  the  ears.  'I'his 
wurd  is  less  common  than  clat  (q.  v.). 
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2.  sb.  A  small  nail  of  a  particular  shape,  having  a  round  flat 
head. 

CLOVE^JILAWFUR  [tloa-v-jiSlau-fur],  sb.  Clove-pink.  Dian- 
thus  Caryophyllus  (Prior).     (Very  com.) 

ne  makeden  heo  neuer  strenciSe  of  gingiuere,  ne  of  gedewal,  ne  of  cUm  de 
gilofre. — Ancren  RiwU^  p.  370. 

and  in  other  contrees  there  abouten,  growen  many  trees  that  bcren  eiawt' 
gj'to/res, — Sir  J.  MatidtvilU^  Contrees  beyjftde  Cathay^  1.  26. 

Also  see  Gerard^  pp.  588,  589. 

A  clove-gilli-Jlawer,  Giroffle,  Betoine,  Coronaire. — Sherwood, 

CLOVER-LAY  [iloa-vur  lai],  sb.  A  field  in  which  there  has 
been  a  crop  of  clover,  but  which  is  now  ready  to  be  ploughed  for 
some  other  crop.    See  Lay, 

CLOW  [tluw].  I.  A  kind  of  hooked  or  bent  fork — a  daw — for 
dragging  the  dung  out  of  cow-stalls ;  a  well-known  implement  for 
which  I  know  of  no  other  name  than  clow, 

2.  V,  t.    To  c!aw,  to  drag. 

Take-n  clow  out  the  dung,  nif  tis  to  wet  vor  thee  to  do  ort  else. 

Ou)>er  be  J>e  de)>  ))at  y  schcl  deye :  y  5eue  )>e  such  a  stroke, 

]>at  ])ou  him  neucrc  schalt  cl(nue  a-weye :  wile  ]x>u  \iy  lyf  mizt  broke. 

Sir  FerutttbraSf  L  462. 

CLUHBY  [tluub-ee],  adj.     1.  Sticky,  adhesive. 
[Zu  t/uiib'ee-z  buurd-luym,]  as  sticky  as  bird-lime. 

2.  adj.     Plump,  fleshy,  thick-set. 

A  nice  clubby  sort  of  a  bird.  Clubby  little  chap,  always  in  birches 
and  leggins.     Clubby  little  'oss. 

CLUMPER  [tluum*pur],  sb.  The  sound  of  heavy  tramping. 
What  a  dumper  you  was  makin  up  in  chimmer. 

CLUMPERING  [tluunipureen],  part.  adj.  Noisy;  likely  to 
make  a  dumper :  applied  either  to  a  clumsy  pair  of  boots  or  to  a 
heavy  walker. 

Girt  dumperin  pair  o'  half-boots,  I  should  think  was  two  or 
dree  poun'  o'  ire  pon  em. 

CLUMPERY  [tluum -puree],  v.  i.  To  make  a  noise  in  walkings 
as  with  very  heavy  shoes. 

[Uur  du  tluumpuree  sae'um-z  lin'ee  guurt  mae*un,]  she  tramps 
with  a  noise  like  any  great  man. 

CLUTCH  [tluuch],  sb.     A  species  of  weed  of  the  couch  kind ; 

called  also  tacker  grass.     Polygonum  aviculare. 

CLY  [tluy],  sb,  A  common  weed  that  holds  or  sticks  on  to 
anything.     Galium  aparine. 
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round    seed-pods   of  the 
sd.    The  common  pansy 


CLY-BURS  [tluybuuz].      'I'he   li 
Gaiium  aparine, 

COACH-HORSES  [Icoa-udi  aus 
or  heartsease. 

COANDER  [ka-j'ndur],  ih.     Corner.     (Ne.irly  always.) 

[Dhu  kauiidur  u  dh-aewi,]  the  corner  of  the  house. 

See  p,  19,  W.  S.  Grammir—comp.  taayuldhr,  tailor;  zto-ndur, 
sooner. 

Comer  is   rather  a  common   surname,  generally  pronounced 
\kau-ndur\, 

•,  and  squatlee,  and  Ju:iUec  in  llie  Cliiiiiley  Coamh 


It  thee,  lliEc  w 
R  Axunddle. 


of  Ihe  four  skitdes  at 


COANDER-PIN  [kau-ndur-peen]. 
Ihe  angles  of  the  "  pack  "  (^.  v.). 

In  Ihe  market-train  I  heard  a  man  call  out  to  another  silling 
next  the  window— "Here,  Mr.  Coandtrpin!  [kau'ndur-pee'n]  do 
ee  Ic'ts  ae  some  air,  else  us  shall  all  be  a-steeil'd." 

COARSE  [kiie's,  kto^s],  adj.  and  adv.  Rough,  boislerous,  stormy  : 
applied  to  the  weather. 

Meeting  a  peasant  on  a  wet,  rough  day,  he  will  touch  his  hat  and 
say,  \Je^'s  wadh-ur  zr,]  coarse  weather,  sir. 

Applied  to  treatment  it  means  brutal ;  rough  in  the  extreme.  A 
roan  told  me  of  another,  [Ee  du  ."wiar  ur  mauTiul  kiifs,']  he  serves 
her  (his  wife)  mortal  coarse—/,  c.  he  beats  her  shamefully. 

Applied  lo  work  of  any  kind  coarse  means  simply  bad. 

Th'  old  Jim  've  a  madi;  a  (oosish  job  like  o'  thick  there  wall,  I 
count  he'll  vail  down  vore  he  bin  up  a  iwel'month. 

My  rod  it  but  n  hniel-slick, 

I  got  *  (Qftiih  line— 

My  hooki  be  small,  but  temper'd  wul, — 

My  EQl  ei  roun'  an'  fine. 

Piilman,  RhsIU  Skekhct,  p.  9, 
COATS  [koa-uts].     Petticoats. 

[Neef  ee  waud-n  u-dras'  aupm  koauls  lij  u  uura-un,]  if  he  was 
not  dressed  u|i  In  petticoats  like  a  woman, 

COB,  COB-HOUSES,  COB-U'ALLS  [kaub].  Clay  and  gravel 
mixed  with  str.iw.  The  walls  (called  foi-7va//s)  o( a  gre^X  numl>er 
of  old  barnsand  cottages  in  ihisdisliict  and  throughout  Devonshire 
ore  of  this  material.  If  only  preserved  from  we/,  ihcy  are  very 
enduring ;  but  they  quickly  dissolve  if  the  roof  is  bad.  Most 
probably  our  Saxon  ancestors  built  their  houses  of  this  material. 

COBBLE  [kaub-1],  v.    To  beat ;  to  thrash. 
[Zee-f  aay  doa-n  kaub'l  dhce!  shuur?]  see  if  I  do  not  whack 
thee  !  dobt  hear? 
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COBBY  [kaub-ec],  adj.  Applied  to  a  particular  stamp  of  horse  =* 
Cvob-like. 

COBLER*S  CURSE  [kaublurz  kuus'].  The  extreme  of  value- 
lessness. 

W'hat's  keep  jis  tool's  that  vor  ?  Why  !  he  idn  a-wo*ih  a  cobbler^ s 
cuss.  This  is  sometimes  varied  by  **idn  a  wo'th,"  or^  **  I  widn  gee 
a  coble/ s  cuss,  or  a  iinket's ^ee'^  (gift)* 

COBLER'S  KNOCK  [kaublurz  nauk],  sb.  Given  in  sliding 
on  the  ice,  by  quickly  lifting  and  striking  with  the  heel  while  gliding 
swiftly  along.     Used  by  boys. 

COCK  [kauk],  v,  t  Applied  to  hay.  To  put  it  up  into  cocks 
— same  as  \o  pook. 

This  yer  hay  *ont  do  to-night,  d  'an'l  dead  like ;  an*  I  be  afeard 
t  '11  rain  vore  mornin.  Come  on  soce  !  let's  cock  it  up,  t  'ont  take 
very  long. 

And  sommc  he  Icreile  to  laboure  :  a  londe  and  a  watere, 
And  lyvc  by  })at  labour  :  a  leel  lyf  and  a  trewe. 
And  somme  he  tauhte  to  tulye  :  to  theche  and  to  coke^ 
As  here  wit  woM  :  when  the  tyme  come. 

Piers  PlowHWH^  XXII.  236, 

COCK-ANTERBURY  SEED  [kauk-an-turbuur-ee  zee'ud], 
Cocculus  anamirta^  or  cocculus  indicus,  A  well  known  fish-poaching 
drug.  It  is  made  into  pellets  of  paste,  and  if  thrown  into  a  pond 
or  canal  the  fish  which  swallow  it  come  to  the  top  of  the  water 
intoxicated,  and  can  be  drawn  out  with  a  rake.  It  is  no  use  in 
running  water. 

COCK-CHICK  [kauk  chik-],  sb.  Boy's  name  for  a  kind  of 
minnow,  of  which  there  are  a  great  many  specimens  amongst  the 
shoals  of  common  minnows  frequenting  our  streams  in  the  spring. 
The  cock-chick  is  marked  with  ^old  on  the  belly,  and  bright  red 
under  the  fins.     It  is  the  same  in  size  as  an  ordinary  minnow. 

COCK  EYE  [kauk  uy].     A  squint. 

COCK-EYED  [kiuk-uyd].     Squinting. 


yue 

is 

September  1874.     See  North  eye 


COCK  GRASS  [kauk-  graas].     Plantago  lanccolata.     The  only 
name   used   by   farmers   for   this   the   commonest   variety  of   the 

l)lantains.     See  Soldiers. 

COCKING  [kauk-een].      The  call  of  a  cock-pheasant,  which 

says  kauk  !  kauk  !  kauk  f 


I 
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[Ddd-n  ee  yuurn  kauk-e/nf]  did  you  not  hear  him  cocking? 
You'll  vind   one  in    thick  there   little  copse,  1  ycar'd  'n  fockin 
s'mornin. 

COCK-LAFF  [kauk-lna-f],  ■**■  Cock-loft.  The  space  between 
the  uppcTmost  ceilinu  and  the  roor.  Only  when  this  space  is  large 
and  is  floored  is  it  called  a  garret.  There  is  generally  a  kauk-laaj 
above  the  atti<s  or  garnt. 

COCKLE  [baiik-l],  sb.  A  ripple  on  w.ilcr  caused  liy  the  wind, 
dearly  loved  by  lly-fishers. 

Viah  the  ranges  well,  for  there's  r  line  eoctU  011  s'moniin. 

FHlmaii,  Huilic  Stetfha,  p.  86. 

COCKLE  UP  [kauk-1  aup],  v.  i.  Certain  mixed  fabrics  when 
wetted  are  apt  to  shrink  unevenly  into  wrinkles,  so  that  the 
threads  of  one  material  seem  to  ruffle  or  stand  out  from  the 
others.     Cloth  or  flannel  which  does  this  is  said  to  cockU  up. 

"Where  be  my  burches.  Ralclull?"  "Well,  bless  my  soul,  ics  she,  if  I 
hiin'l  a-Uft  'cm  in  tli'  open  ! "  Away  goes  Job  pojct  'em,  hui  in  a  iiiiiinil  lings 
out  "Mauv  wult,  whsl  in  ihe  woidle  hcv  ce  dnne.  Rotchell?  They  be  all 
catklfdup  lik  a  ikin  0'  parchmeiil."— Ai/w'tM,  Jimlii  Sketihes,  p.  70. 

COCK-LIGHT  [katik-lai-t,  er  luyf],  sb.  Evening  twilight ;  same 
as  Dumps  (very  common). 

The  best  time  to  meet  way  they  wild-ducks  is  jist  in  the  cock-ltshi, 
hon  Ihcy  be  flying  in. 

Nares  (p.  176)  says  this  is  the  same  as  cockshul-light,  but  we 
know  nothing  o\ cockihiit,  or  co^k-shoot. 


COCKLING  [kau-kleen],  adj.  Shaky,  tottering,  loose-jointed  : 
applied  to  constructions,  not  to  persons. 

[U  braeuv  knuklttn  oa-|  kunsaa'm  shoa^r  niiuf,]  a  fine  tottering 
old  concern,  sure  enough  !  said  by  a  mason  of  a  scaffold  made  with 
some  old  barrets. 

COCK-STRIDF  [kauk-slruyd].  Lord  Popham  (see  W.  S. 
Grammar,  p.  96)  is  said  to  be  very  "  troublesome "  at  a  certain 
spot  in  the  parish  of  Wellington,  on  land  which  formerly  belonged 
to  him,  but  now  forming  part  of  the  estate  from  »hich  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  takes  his  title,  Lord  Popham  is  said  to  be  coming 
"  handier  "  to  the  town  by  a  cochtride  every  year. 

COD  [kaud],  sb.     i.  Pod,  as  [pain-AaW,]  pease-cod.     See  Kid. 

CaMU  of  a  beine  or  pese — cicanc. — I'aiigravt. 
Al  \t  pore  pcplc  pese-i-orf</"  fetten, — IHeri  Plaze.  vii.  ayq, 
.  Tcsticulus,  not  applied  to  scrotum. 
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COE  [koa*],  7'.  and  s.  Spelt  coaf/ie  in  some  glossaries.  Wet 
pastures  are  said  to  coe  the  sheep ;  /.  e.  to  cause  a  disease  called  the 
coe.  It  consists  of  the  destruction  of  the  substance  of  the  liver  by  a 
living  organism  called  a  fluke  (^.  v.).  There  are  certain  pastures 
which  always  produce  this  in  the  winter  months,  and  so  cannot  be 
stocked  with  sheep.  Of  such  land  it  is  usual  to  say  that  it  is  not 
"  sound  "  (^.  v.).  I  never  heard  of  coe  in  horses  or  bullocks  until 
1884,  when  many  bullocks  were  said  to  be  a?ed  by  the  unusually 
wet  season.     A.-S.  CS^. 

You  can't  never  keep  no  sheep  'pon  thick  farm,  'thout  you  be  a 
mind  to  coe  every  one  o'  m. 

COED,  or  COAD  [koa*d],  adj.  Affected  with  the  disease  called 
coe. 

[Aay  aa*n  u  J^oa'd  sheep  tu  mee  nae'um.  Dhai  mee'uds  bee 
tuur'ubl  koa'cen  graewn,]  I  have  not  a  coed  sheep  to  my  name. 
Those  meadows  are  terrible  coe-ing  ground — /.  e,  wet,  and  likely  to 
produce  the  disease. 

A  wud  ha'  liad  a  coad^  riggelting,  parbreakiag,  pipings  body  in  tha !  olwey 
wone  glam  or  nether.  Ex.  Scoldings  L  147. 

COE-GRASS  [koa*  graa's],  n.  The  grass  which  is  said  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  coe  in  sheep  and  qz\^^— /uncus  bufonius.  By 
some  this  disease  is  said  to  come  from  the  goose  grass — carex  hirta; 
but  both  are  generally  found  growing  either  together  or  in  similar 
wet  land. 

COFFER  [kaufur].  In  nearly  every  old-fashioned  house  usetl- 
to  be  found  a  large  oak  chest,  always  called  the  \kau'fur^  in  which 
the  valuables  were  kept,  and  whose  place  was  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
At  the  first  sound  of  any  alarm,  it  was  always  the  wife's  duty 
instantly  [tu  tuurn  dhu  kau'fuf\  i,  e,  to  turn  it  round  so  that  the 
lock  side  should  be  towards  the  bed,  and  therefore  more  difficult 
to  get  at. 

COFFIN-HANDLE  [kaufeen  anl],  sb.  When  the  tallow  or 
stearine  of  a  candle  runs  down  on  one  side  it  often  projects  and 
then  reunites  to  the  candle,  forming  a  sort  of  loop.  This  is  a  coffin- 
handle,  and  is  a  "  sure  sign  of  death  "  to  the  person  in  whose 
direction  it  forms  itself.  The  same  superstition  holds  when  the 
grease  merely  forms  a  considerable  projection  ;  it  is  then  a  "  winding- 
sheet,"  and  being  commoner  is  not  so  much  dreaded  as  a  coffin- 
handle.  I  have  seen  people  turn  a  candle  when  it  seemed  inclined 
10  form  a  winding-sheet  in  their  direction. 

COGS  [kaugz],  sb.  Short  pieces  of  hoop-iron  bent  at  right 
angles ;  used  by  weavers  to  form  a  kind  of  flange  or  supp>ort  to  the 
chain  {q,  v.)  when  wound  upon  the  beam.  They  are  still  used  by 
weavers  of  woollen  soft  yam  warps,  as  they  are  less  rigid  than  the 
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See  Noes,  Almondbury 


cast-iron  flange   used 
Ghii.  1883,  E,  D.  S. 

COLD  [ko.i-l(d,  koa-lee],  v.  t.  and  /.     To  cool. 

Why  do  I  always  put  the  longs  in  the  waier ?  Why,  to  koald 
um  to  be  sure. 

The  wheel  was  s'ot,  we  was  a  fo'ce  to  drow  some  water  'pon  un 
vor  to  cold'n. 

Better  neet  put  the  hailer  'pon  the  'oss,  gin  he've  a  [koaliid]  a  bit. 
—Oct.  9,  1883. 

COLDER  [Itoa'ldur],  jA  A  blacksmith's  cooler,  or  water-tiough, 
into  which  he  plunges  his  longs  or  hoi  iron.     (Always  so.) 

Ees,  'Us  a  good  shop  enough,  an'  they've  a  do'd  up  the  yelh 
(hearth)  an'  put  a  new  stonen  colder ;  but  Lor!  'tis  trade  anybody 
do  want,  mote'n  a  fine  shop. 

COLLAR  [kaulur],  p. /.     i.  To  seize;  to  grasp  tightly. 

[Zfeon-2  ee  zeed-n,  neef  ee  dcd-n  kauiur  dhu  poakur,]  (as)  soon 
as  he  saw  him,  if  he  did  not  seize  ihe  poker^i.  e.  he  did  seize. 

2.  V.  t.    To  steal. 

[Saum'baud'ee-v  M-kaul-nrd  muy  gllm'lut,]  some  one  has  stolen 
my  gimlet. 

[Dhik  duug  waint  ee-n  lu  bfeochnir  Eo'dz-n  kaul-urd  u  shoa"Idur 
u  muufn,]  that  dog  went  into  Butcher  AVood's  and  stole  a  shoulder 
of  mutton. 

COLLV  [kaul'ee],  sb.    The  blackbird, 
Cou-y. 

Neef  we  wadn  to  put  nels  'pon  the  [stroa-bi 
the  Cv/iies-n  Drishes  ud  ate  every  one  o'  em. 

COLT  [koa'lt],  lb.     A  young  horse. 

Applied  indilTerently  lo  bolh  male  and  female.  If  it  is  desired 
to  note  the  sex,  we  say  [aus  ioa-/f],  or  [macur  ioa-H}.  J-iily  is 
unknown. 

COLT  [koa'lt],  i^.     A  novice  ;  a  learner;  a  beginner. 

COLT-ALE,  or  COLTING  [koallaeu!,  koalteen],  i.  Footing ; 
a  payment  exacted  from  new-comets  into  any  employment. 

2.  A  walloping;  as  [ded-n  ee  gee  un  u  koa-llecn /^  did  not  he 
give  him  a  thrashing  I 

COLTING, Of  COLTISH  [koalteen, koalteesh], adj.   Romping, 
boisterous,  frolicsome.     Of  women,  implies  romping  wilh  men. 
Her's  a  rough  gun  coltiiA  piece,  way  a  Hy  I  vor  everybody, 
Ncl  10  cliockling,  i 
Compare  eelted.—Cymbeline,  \\.  4. 


(Always.)     See  Water- 
'eez,]  strawberries. 
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COLTY  [koaltee],  z'.  /.  To  frisk,  or  frolic  about.  If  applied  to 
females,  implies  lewdness. 

Maister  do  colty  about  same's  off  a  was  a  bwoy. 

And  more  and  20,  wut  coltee  and  rigee  \vi'  enny  Troluber  that  cometh  athert 
tha.  Exmoor  Scoldings  1.  264. 

COMB  [koa-m],  v.  Instead  of  "combing  the  hair,"  in  this 
district  they  always  comb  the  head, 

[Tak-n  koa-m  aew^t  dhee  ai'd,]  take  and  comb  out  thy  head,  an' 
warsh  thy  face,  an  clain  thy  zul. 

and  he  cam  into  the  Cave  ;  and  wente  so  longe,  till  that  he  fond  a  chambre,  and 
there  he  saughe  a  Damysele  that  kembfd  hire  Hede,  and  lokede  in  a  Myrour. 
1366.     Sir  John  Maundcvillc^  Voiage  attd  Travaile.     Reprint  1 839,  p.  24. 

I  combe  ones  Iieed,  Je  piegne.  Combe  thy  heed  for  shame.  I  combt  with  a 
combe  ones  head.     Je  piegtte  la  teste,  — Palsgrai'e, 

It  is  very  usual  now,  as  it  was  doubtless  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
to  say  of  a  termagant  wife  who  beats  her  husband  : 

[Uur-ul  koa'm  aewt  uz  ai'd  wai  u  dree-lagud  stfeoul,]  she  will  comb 
out  his  head  with  a  three-legged  stool. 

But,  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  should  1)e 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legged  stool, 
And  paint  your  face,  and  use  you  like  a  fool. 

Taming  th€  ShreWf  I.  i. 

COMB  [koam],  sb.  In  trenching  or  digging  soil  before  winter, 
or  in  jjloughing  land  for  a  fallow,  a  good  workman  tries-  to  leave 
the  sods  as  rough  and  uneven  as  possible,  so  as  to  allow  the  frost 
the  better  to  penetrate  and  pulverize  the  surface.  This  is  called 
leaving  **a  good  comb  upon  it." 

So  also  in  plastering  a  ceiling,  it  is  desirable  that  the  mortar 
should  penetrate  well  between  the  laths,  so  as  to  leave  as  rough  a 
surface  as  possible  above  them.    This  is  called  making  a  good  comd. 

The  tiles  be  right  down  'pon  the  lafTs,  an'  there  idn  no  chance 
vor  to  make  no  comb,  I  don't  never  b'leive  1  shall  be  able  vor  to 
make  it  bide — /.  e,  some  ceiling. — March,  1,  1887. 

COMB  [koam], 5/^.  .•  in  Devonshire  [kt:o'm].  r.  In  this  district, 
where  the  fences  mostly  consist  of  high  banks  with  bushes  and 
brambles  growing  on  them,  the  line  or  edge  where  the  upright 
bank  ends  and  the  lop  begins  is  called  the  [koa-m  u  dhu  aj,]  comd 
of  the  hedge.  A  great  deal  of  the  hcdger's  art  consists  in  setting 
up  the  bank  so  as  to  keep  this  line  well  defined — to  make  a  [gfcod 
kcivm  tue  un,]  g(»oil  ivmb  to  it.  In  all  boundar)'  hedges,  the  owner's 
exact  boinuls  e\irnd  by  i  ustc^n  to  [dree  v^'t  oa-f  dhu  koa'm  u  dhu 
:ii,]  three  feet  olV  the  ivmb  i>\  the  l^edge ;  that  is,  to  a  line  plumbed 
down  from  three  feet  off  the  top  initer  alge  of  the  bank. 

J.  The  x\s\\\c  of  a  ioi»f ;  called  aUo  the  [kx\t'm  u  dh-aewz,]  €amd 

K.  I  ilie  luHive.     (\  ei\  <\^\\\.\ 
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^         o  llaeivim^,  and  lean  liis 
collecied  his  impressions,  ntid  begun  lo  free 
hii  mind.     I  *ee  in  a  lecond  ibai  wlial  I  hod  miilook  (or  profanity  in  the  inines 
Has  only  just  llie  nidinienis,  as  you  may  soy. 
Mark  Twain  on  Sutarin^,  quoted  in  AlhtHiitim,  Ap.  24,  iSSo. 

COMB-BROACH  [koa-m  broa-uch],  ib.  A  long,  sharp  toolh 
of  a  comb  used  for  combing  wool.  Until  about  twenty  years  ago 
this  branch  of  maniifactiiie  was  performed  by  hand,  each  (omber 
using  a  pair  of  combs,  made  of  three  or  four  rows  of  long,  sharp- 
pointed  steel  broaches.  Only  ihe  long  stapled  or  combing  fibres 
are  treated  thus  ;  the  short  wools  are  carded.     Set  Pai>,  Diz. 

COMBE  [k&o'm],  ib.  The  abrupt  rounded  ending,  or  head  of  a 
valley  is  ihe  real  combe — the  r.wn  of  the  Welsh.  Aho  a  hollow  or 
cross  valley  in  a  hill-side.  All  the  places  in  the  district,  such  as 
Wive  lis  com  be,  Nettlecombe,  Combe  Sydenham,  Highercombe, 
Wrangcombe,  Pincombe,  &c.,  are  not  only  in  valleys,  but  ihey 
partake  of  the  features  described  above. 

COMBINGS  [koa'meenz],  sb.  In  the  procesi  of  malting,  each 
com  of  barley  grows  a  very  distinct  root,  which  is  broken  off,  and 
screened  or  sifted  from  Ihe  malt  as  the  last  process.  These  roots 
are  called  combings,  or  combs.     See  Malt-cojib. 

COMBIKG-STRAW  [koa-meen  stroa],  sb.  The  waste  and 
broken  straw  which  is  combed  out  in  llic  process  of  making  reed 
for  thatching. 

COMBING-SULL  [koa-meen  zootil],  sb.  A  kind  of  plough 
having  two  "  broadsides  "  instead  of  one,  so  arranged  as  to  throw  up 
a  comb  or  ridge  on  each  side  ;  called  also.i '' Taly-zuU,"  and  in  some 
districts  a  ridging-plough.     Much  used  for  earthing  up  potatoes. 

COMB-POT  [koa-m-paul],  sb.  A  kind  of  clay  slove  for  burning 
charcoal,  used  by  wool-combers  for  healing  their  combs,  which  are 
always  used  as  hot  as  they  can  be  without  singeing  the  wool. 

The  process  of  combing  wool  by  hand  is  now  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  obsolete.    See  Sliver,  Top. 

COMB,  TO  CUT  THE  [kuul  dhu  koa-m],  phr.  To  humiliate ; 
to  take  down  a  peg.     (Very  com.) 

He's  to  big  vor  his  clothes,  by  half;  he  wanls  vor  to  have  his 
eomb  a-cut  vor'n. 

Probably  a  reminiscence  of  cock-fighting  dayfi,  when  the  comb  of 
the  beaten  cock  usually  presented  a  sorry  spectacle. 

COME  {past  tense  of  come),  [frts,  t.  kau'm ;  pret.  t.  kau*m, 
kaU'md;  past  part,  u-kaum,  u-kaumd].     Came  is  unknown. 
So  lut  U-tlde  Hasiinge  '  lo  Engelond  hii  evme ; 
lloni  t«]ie  )>o  liiin'mi' Blond  '  ^1  ■!  was  in  hor  hond. 

Jiai.  t/GleuiaUr,  Will,  lie  Ceng.  1.  62. 
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\ns  ilk  stem  ))ain  amtf  to  warn, 
Apon  |)at  mont  in  forme  o  barn. 

Cursor  Alundi-^Visii pfikeMagi^  1.  45. 

and  whan  )>e  kouherd  com  |>idere  *  he  koured  low 
to  be-hold  in  at  ]>e  hole. 

Will  of  Palernu^  Werwolf  1.  47.     See  also  11.  39,  61. 

vor  by  ]>e  enuie  of  ]>e  dyeule  com  dyal>  to  \t  wordle. 

Ayenhtie  of  Jnteytf  p.  26. 

One  com  with  an  asse  charged  with  brede. 

Hob.  ofBruntu  (1303).     Handlyng  Sjmne,  1.  5606. 

And  when  he  come  in  to  |yt  forestes  syde, 

A  gret  lust  he  had  to  slepe.  Chron.  Viiod,  st.  221. 

To  Wylton  anon  |k)  come  he  y  wys. — lb,  st.  351. 

COME  [kau'm,  u-kau'rn,],  adj,  and/^r/.     Fit,  ready. 

[Dhai  pai'z  bee  u  kawm^  those  pease  are  fit  to  gather. 

[Dhai  chick'een  bee  kawm  tu  kil-eenj  those  chickens  are  fit 
to  kill. 

This  word  does  not  mean  ripe^  as  it  is  said  to  do  in  some 
glossaries.  The  pease  and  chickens  in  the  above  examples  are 
anything  but  ripe.  Among  the  educated  it  would  not  sound  strange 
to  hear :  Are  your  cucumbers  come  f  Our  cauliflowers  are  came 
— meaning  not  ripey  buty?/  for  use. 

COME  [kau'm],  v,  i.  Used  in  the  infinitive  mood  only,  in  the. 
sense  of  lo  do,  or  accomplish;  to  succeed  in  accomplishing. 

[Yiie  kaa*n  kawm  ut,  naew,]  you  cannot  do  it,  now. 

[Dhai  due'd  au'l  dhai  noa'ud,  bud  dhai  k^od-n  kawm  ut,]  they 
did  all  they  knew  (how),  but  they  could  not  succeed  in  accomplish- 
ing it.     (Very  com.) 

2.  When,  or  by  the  time  that  the  day  or  time  comes,  as : 
[Aa*l  bee  rad'ee  kaum  Ziin'dee,]  I'll  be  ready  by  Sunday. 
[T-1  bee  dree*  yuur,  kaum  dhu  tuym,]  it  will  be  three  years,  when 
the  time  comes,  /.  e.  the  anniversary. 

and  )>er-of  he  schele  Haue,  as  I  sayde  )>er-a-fore  xv.  ii.  at  Esteren  next,  and  x. 
\\y  at  Esteren  come  twelmonthe,  and  \^ii  es  he  ait  paid. 

Will  of  Stephen  Thomas,  1417.     Fijty  Earliest  Wills,  p.  39. 

COME  AGAIN  [kau-m  ugee'un],  v,  i.  Of  the  dead,  to  appear 
after  death.     (Very  com.  phr.) 

There,  1  knowed  very  well  he'd  sure  to  come  again,  he  died  so 
hard,  and  you  knows  so  well's  me,  what  sort  of  a  feller  he've  a  bin 
by  'is  time.     See  Troublesome. 

Rumours  spread  abroad  that  it  was  the  re-appearance  of  Palmer,  who  had 
come  again,  because  he  was  buried  without  a  comn. 

Thiselton  Dyer,  Eng,  Folk  Lore,  p.  3a 

COME  ALONG  [kaum  ulau*ng],  sb.  An  excuse;  an  action  or 
statement  disapproved  of;  a  likely  story  ! 

Uh  aye,  that's  a  fine  come  along/  I  baint  gwain  t'ave  that,  s'now  I 
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COME  AROUND  [km  raewn,  Icaura  utaewn],  t.  I.  i.  To 
cajole ;  to  overcome  by  Haltery  ot  by  toadying. 

[Zoa  y£ie-v  u-macud  shuuf"  vur  tu  km  ranvn  dhu  Skwuyur,  aa'n 
cc?l  so  you  have  made  shift,  t.  f.  managed  to  come  arpuml  and 
liersuode  the  Squire,  have  you  not  ? 

I.  V.  i.   To  become  reconciled.    To  get  over  a  fit  of  anger. 

They  be  a.-a>tne  arjun  all  right  now — i  xced  em  a  i^duiday 
s' inter-mate's  ever. 

The  fat  was  all  in  the  vire,  sure  'noogh ;  hut  hon  ih'  old  man 
yeard  how  Jim  Snow'd  a-got  trtcnty  poiin'  in  the  bank,  he  zoon 
corned  aroun,  and  zaid  he  didn  care  how  quick  ihcy  was  a-mamed. 

3.  To  recover  from  illness. 

The  doctor  've  a-do'd  hot  a  can  ;  but  I  don't  never  b'leive  her'll 
never  come  aroun  no  more  in  this  wordle. 

COME-BACK  [km-baalt],  ih.  The  guinea-fowl.  From  its 
peculiar  call,  which  is  said  to  be,  "  Come  back,  came  back .'" 

COME-BVCHANCE  [kaum  beech aans],  s/>.  A  hastard.  A 
stray  pigeon  who  has  taken  up  his  abode  wiih  your  flock  is  a  come- 
by-chance.    Any  article  found  and  appropriated  is  so  called. 

COMEGOERS  [kaum  goaurzJ.iA//.    Callers;  casual  visitors. 
[Niivur  zeed  noa  ji^h  plaeus  vur  iaum-goaurs  uvoa-r,]  (1)  never 
saw  such  a  place  for  callers  before. 

COME  IN  [km  een].  To  calve  or  to  farrow :  said  of  a  cow  or 
sow.     (Virry  com.) 

[Uur  ul  km  een  jist  uvoaT  kiirsmus,]  she  will  calve  just  before 
Christmas, 

COME  IN  [km  ee-n].     To  be  avaiUble ;  to  be  useful 

[Dhai  aug^-1  km  een  tu  ait  dhu  swce'dz,]  those  hogs  (yearling 
sheep)  will  be  useful  to  eat  the  swedes  (turnips). 

[Ec  ul  km  een  tu  lak-s  faa'dhuri  plae'us,]  he  wilt  be  available  to 
take  his  father's  place. 

Note  pronun.  of  'take  his'  in  this  com.  phr.  The  two  words 
become  a  distinct  monosyllable,  and  the  i  of  his  becomes  s  after  k 
or  /.  He  will  make  himself  ill  would  be  [eeul  mak-s-suul  bacud,] 
he  has  hit  his  hand,  [ee-v  u-aat-s  an]. 

COME  O'  [kaum  oa,  kau'm  u],  v.  i.  To  gel  over;  to 
recover. 

[Ee-v  u-ae-ud  u  shaarp  tich,  bud  ee  ul  kaum  oa  ut  naew,]  he 
has  had  a  sharp  touch,  but  he  will  get  over  it  now. 

If  a  person  had  been  very  angry,  and  another  said,  Oh !  he'll 
cftne  0'  that,  it  would  be  quite  understood  that  the  person  would 
get  the  better  of,  or  get  over,  bis  anger. 
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COME  ON  [km  au-n].     To  get  on ;  to  manage ;  to  contrive. 

[Aew  d-ee  km  awn  wai  yur  nbe  aewz?]  how  are  you  getting  on 
with  your  new  house  ? 

[Wee  km  awn  kaa'pikul  wuul',  baewt  dhai  proa'ucheen  fuul'urz,] 
we  managed  capitally  about  those  poaching  fellows. — Wiveliscombe, 
November  1877. 

COME  OVER  [km  oa'vur,  km  au*vur].  To  prevail  over;  to 
outwit ;  lo  dupe ;  to  persuade. 

[Ted-n  noa  gbo-d,yue  kaa-n  km  awvur  mee*,]  it  is  no  use  trying, 
you  cannot  persuade  me. 

[Dhai  kaa'rd  tu  mdn'ee  guunz  vau'r-n,  dhai  kmd  awvur-n  een  u 
kwik-  siik].  They  carried  too  many  guns  (/.  e,  were  too  clever)  for 
him,  they  outwitted  him  in  a  quick  slick  (q,  v,\ 

COME  TO  [kaum  tiie].     Cost. 

When  the  Church  Institute  was  a-started,  Mr, gid  us  all  a 

book.  He  come  to  zixpence,  and  in  un  was  a-put  down  all  about 
the  church,  &c. — Under-gardener,  Nov.  17,  1885. 

This  use  gives  rise  to  the  rustic  riddle : — If  a  herrin'  and  a  half 
come  to  dree  'aa-pence,  what  will  a  bunded  o'  coal  come  tof — 
Answer — Ashes. 

COME  TO  [kau-m  tCie].     To  become. 

[Jan  Stooun-z  nkawm  tue  u  rig'lur  oa*l  maenin,  ed-n  ur?]  John 
Stone  is  become  a  regular  old  man,  is  he  not  ? 

[Uur-z  \i-kawm  tu  l^ok  maa'yn  wee'sh,  poo'ur  oa*l  blid !]  she  has 
got  to  look  very  miserable,  poor  old  soul ! 

COME  TO  LAST  [kaum  tu  laa-s],  adv.  phr.    In  the  end  ;  at  last. 

Yokes  do  think  they  be  cheap,  but  tidn  no  jis  thing,  come  to  last^ 
they  be  dear  'nough. 

They  down  arg  me,  gin  come  to  lasty  I  was  fo'ced  to  let  out  a  bit, 
and  then  I  gid  em  ther  dressins. 

COMFABLE  [kaumfubl],  sb.  i.  Comforter;  a  knitted  woollen 
wrap  for  the  throat.     This  name  is  the  common  one. 

2.  adj.     Comfortable.     I  calls  it  a  very  comfable  little  'ouse. 

But  fust,  ta  mek  us  caumfet^ble. 
We  bote  a  lot  o'  stuff 
Ta  haa  a  pick -nit  under  heyde, 
When  we'd  got  vish  enough  : 

Ptiiman,  JRustic  Sketches,  p.  28. 

COMFORT  [kaum-furt].  A  peculiar  kind  of  sweet  sold  at  fairs. 
It  is  made  of  small  pieces  of  cinnamon  covered  with  sugar.     See 

Fairing. 

COMICAL  [kaumikul],  adj\  i.  Odd  in  app>earance;  having 
some  peculiarity,  as  a  drawn  face,  a  drooping  eyelid,  a  rickety  gait| 

or  an  idiotic  expression. 
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It  is  very  common  to  say — You  should  not  make  fun  of  the  foolish 
[y{fe  mild  bee  u-t^okt  kaum'ikui  yur-zuul',]  you  may  be  taken 
comical  yourself. 

2.  Bad-tempered. 

[U  kaum'ikui  soaurt  uv  u  mae'un]  means  a  bad-tempered 
man. 

Maister's  ter'ble  comical  z-mornin,  got  out  wrong  zide  o'  the  bed, 
I  s'pose. 

COMING  IN  [kaumeea  ee'n],  sb,  r.  Income  derived  from  a 
fixed  source. 

He's  very  well  off;  why,  heVe  a-got  up  zeb*m  and  zixpence  a  week 
comin  in,  bezides  his  piusheen  (pension). 

2.  The  amount  payable  for  valuation  or  otherwise  upon  entering 
on  a  farm  or  business. 

He  can't  never  take  it ;  why,  'tis  up  dree  hunded  pound  co9nin 
itiy  and  where's  er  gwain  to  vind  money  vor  to  stock  it  arter 
that? 

3.  Terms  or  conditions  upon  which  a  farm  or  business  is  entered. 
Why,  he  'ant  a-got  no  rent  to  pay  vor  up  'most  two  year;  nif  that 

idn  a  good  comin  in^  I  never  zeed  'nother  one. 

COMING  TO  [kaum-een  tiie*],  sb.     Approach,  access,  entrance. 

'Tis  u  middlin  sort  of  a  place  like,  hon  you  be  there,  on'y  'tis  sich 
a  mortal  bad  comin  to. 

In  advertisements  of  sales  of  growing  timber  it  is  common  to 
see  it  described  as  "  capital  coming  to  " — /.  e,  ready  of  access. 

COMMANYMENTpcumaa-neemunt],^^.  Conunandment.  This 
form  only  exhibits  the  fondness  the  people  have  for  inserting  a 
short  ee  syllable.  A  farm  called  Broadpark  is  always  [Broa*- 
deepaark] ;  Foxdown  is  always  [Faukseeduwn], and  is  even  some- 
times written  [Foxeydown], 

COMPANY  [kau'mp-mee].  Those  who  are  assembled  in  a 
public-house. 

A  man  pleaded  his  temperance  to  me.  [Aay  aa*n  u-zau*daewn 
een  noa  kawmp-mee  uz  twuul*muunt-n  moo'ur,]  I  have  not  sat 
down  in  any  ale-house  assembly  for  a  year  and  more. 

"  To  keep  company  with  "  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  engage- 
ment, though  it  is  usually  so  understood.  Young  men  and  women 
constantly  walk  together  and  meet  each  other,  who  have  no  thoughts 
of  matrimony ;  they  are  only  **  keeping  company."  There  is  a  sort 
of  reproach  at  not  having  a  companion  of  the  other  sex  on  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

COMPARATIVE,  DOUBLE.     See  More. 
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COMPARE  [kuropac'ur],  sb.    Comparison. 

There  idn  no  compare  twixt  her  and  he ;  her's  worth  a  bunded 

o'  un. 

Poo  !  es  a  sootery  Vella  to  Andra ;  there's  no  compare. 

Exmoor  Scalding,  I.  465, 

COM  POSTURE  [kmpaus-chur],  sb.    Composition. 
A  clerk  gave  out,  in  a  church  I  know  well,  "Let  us  sing  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God,  a  hymn  of  my  own  composture^^  &c. 

COMTH  [kau-mth].     Cometh. 

I'he  th  inflection  is  much  more  commonly  heard  in  the  Hill 
than  in  the  Vale  district.  Although  it  is  used  throughout  West 
Somerset,  especially  by  old  people,  yet  it  is  not  the  most  usual  form, 
as  it  is  in  North  Devon.  Here  the  periphrastic  construction  with 
the  infinitive  is  that  most  employed.  Generally  it  would  be  said, 
"  He  do  come  of  a  good  family,"  but  "  a  comth  of  a  good  family  ** 
would  be  quite  common.  The  eth  is  contracted  to  th  nearly  always 
—as  in  look'th,  tak'th,  tear'lh  hafth  (hits),  snafth,  &c 

Wery  and  wete,  as  bestys  in  the  reyn, 
Comth  sely  lohan,  and  with  him  comth  Ale3m. 

Chaucer,  Reeves  Tale,  1.  187. 

CONCERN  [kunsaa'rn],  sb.    Row,  quanel,  disturbance. 

There  was  a  pretty  concam  sure  'nough,  last  night ;  ih'  old  Bone 
Jan's  wive  comed  home  drunk,  and  nif  he  did-n  take  and  emp  the 
J) —  pot  all  over  her. 

CONDIDDLED  [kundtSdld],  v.  i.  Used  only  in  the  past  part. 
Spent,  wasted,  done  or  made  away  with,  lost.     (Com.) 

I'd  a  got,  wan  time,  a  lot  o'  old  spade  guineas,  but  they  be  all 
a  condiddrd.—V^.  L.  C. 

Nif  tlia  young  George  Hosegood  had  a  had  tha,  he  murt  a  hoxed  in  a  litde 
lime.     Ha  wud  zoon  ha'  be*  condiddUd, — Exmoor  Scolding,  1.  289. 

CONFOUND  [kunfaewnd],  v,  t  To  spoil,  to  wear  out,  to 
make  shabby.     (Very  com.) 

Ter'ble  maaid  'bout  cotifoundin  her  clothes  ;  her  zister  don't  cost 
'boo  half  so  much,  an'  eet  her  always  look'th  better. 

CONIGAR  [kuunigur].  A  small  hill  at  Dunster  in  W.  Somerset, 
adjoining  the  ancient  Priory  ==  coney-garth. 

Connyngerct  or  connynge  erthe.     Cunicularium. 

Promp,  Parv,    See  Way^s  Notes,  lb,  p.  90. 

CONKERS  [kaungkurz].  Horse-chestnuts.  I  saw  two  boys 
in  my  grounds  throwing  stones  at  a  horse-chestnut  tree.  As  soon 
as  they  saw  me,  before  I  had  spoken,  both  said  at  once,  [Plai *z-r, 
aa'y  aan  u-biln  aat'een  daewn  dhu  kaungkurz^  please,  sir,  I  have 
not  been  hitting  down  the  chestnuts. 
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So  called  from  Ihe  game  cnnkers  (conquerors),  wliich  boys  play, 
by  stringing  the  cliestnuls  on  cords,  and  then  sinking  two  of  these 
strings  of  chestnuls  together,  uniil  all  on  one  siring  are  knocked 
off;  those  left  on  the  other  are  the  conkers.  From  this  the  name 
is  given  lo  the  nuts,  and  to  the  tree — conker-\Tte. 

CONTANKEROUS  [kau-nlang-kurus],  adj.  Disagreeable,  ob- 
structive, quarrelsome,  cantankerous. 

Her's  a  contankerous  old  lade,  her  is,  you  never  can't  plaise  her, 
do  hot  ee  wul. 

CONTRAPTION  [kuntraa'pshun],  sb.  A  contrivance,  make- 
shift. 

[I^t-s  zee  u  g^od  jaub  u-mae^ud  oa  ut — ^noa'un  u  yur  kunlraa-p- 
sAuns,']  let  us  see  a  good  job  made  of  it — none  of  your  makeshift 
contrivances. 

CONTRINESS  [kau-ntreenees],  sfi.  Contrariness,  Same  as 
American  "  cussed ness." 

He  mid  jist  so  well  a-let  ee  'ad-n  ;  be  don't  wanl-n  one  bit  his  lul, 
'tis  nort  but  con/riness.  But  there,  you  can't  'spek  no  otherways, 
they  be  all  o'm  jis  the  same.  S'ignorant's  a  hound  j  an  'is  father 
avore-n. 

CONTRY  [kau'ntree],  adj.    Obstinate,  contrary,  perverse.    (Very 

[Zii  kau-nlret-z  dhu  daevl,]  as  obstinate  as  the  devil,  is  the  usual 
simile.  With  us  the  accent  is  al!  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the 
second  or  penultimate,  emphasised  elsewhere,  is  quite  dropped. 

CONVENIENCY  [kunvaj-niunsee],  ib.  i.  Accommodation, 
convenience.     (Always. ) 

w,]  suit  your  own  convenience. 
unste  baewt  gwai'n,]  there  is  no  con- 
is  inconvenient  to  get  there. 


[Sfeot  yur  oa"n  kuttTaiti 
[Dhur  Ud-n  noa  iuuvm 
venii-nce  about  going—/,  e. 
3.  si.     A  privy,  or  W.  C. 

CONVOY  [kunvau-y],  v.  t.     To  convey  (always). 
We  've  a-got  now  vor  lo  put  all  our  atshes  and  rummage  and 
that,  out  in  the  strait,  and  'tis  all  a-convoyd  away  every  mornin. 

COOK  [kfeok],  V.  t.    Cant  word  for  to  kill. 

I  can't  abear  they  cats  ;  I've  a  cooked  a  purly  many  o'm  by  my 

time. 

COOS  [kfeo-s],  s&.     I,  Course. 

[Kaa'pikul  khs,  shoaTir  nuuf  1  ]  capital  course,  sure  enough  ! 

[Een  k>a-s  aay  oa-nt.]  of  course  I  will  not. 

&if  extract  from  P.  Pindar,  under  Crumb. 

2.  adj.     Coarse. 
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COOSISH  [kfeo'seesh],  adj.     Inclined  to  be  coarse ;  inferior. 
[Uur-z  u  keo'seesh  soa'urt  uv  u  buu]*eek,]  she  is  a  coarsish  sort  of 
a  bullock  (g.  i\\     See  Coarse. 

COPER  [koa-pur],  sb.  A  dealer  in  horses  of  the  low  Gypsy  type, 
called  alsD  a  [au*s  koa'piir\  but  the  word  is  very  commonly  used 
alone,  as  an  epithet  for  a  low  frequenter  of  fairs  or  markets,  ready 
to  deal  in  anything,  but  particularly  in  knackers,  which  he  tries  to 
furbish  up  and  sell  again  as  useful  animals. 

COP-BOXE  [kaup-boaun].    The  knee-cap ;  the  patella  (always). 

Hon  I  vaird,  I  pitch  'pon  a  stone  rait  'pon  the  cop^Htne  o'  me 
knee ;  and  I  thort  he  was  a  split  in  two  pieces ;  but  hon  the  doctor 
zccd-n,  he  zaid  how  he  wadn  a-brokt,  but  I  should'n  be  able  vor 
to  ben'  un  vor  a  good  bit. 

COPSE  [kau-ps],  sfi.  In  harness  or  plough-tackle,  a  U-shaped 
iron,  having  a  pin  through  its  ends,  by  which  the  foot-chain  of 
a  sull  is  attached  to  the  bodkin.     See  Clevis. 

In  breeching  harness  a  copse  on  either  side  connects  the  breech- 
strap  with  the  short  brceching-chains.  A  copse  complete  with  its 
pin  is  in  shape  like  D»  ^"^  *s  often  called  a  Dee-copse,  The  bow  of 
a  watch  is  called  a  copse, 

COPSE  [kau'ps],  sb,  and  v.  In  this  district  applied  to  any 
description  of  wood-land,  even  to  a  fir  plantation.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  well  understood  that  to  copse  is  to  cut  down  all  the 
underwood  in  an  oak  coppice  when  it  has  arrived  at  a  certain 
growth,  so  as  to  make  the  bark  valuable.     See  Ripping. 

Two  larch  plantations  at  Huish  Champflower  are  alwajrs  called 
Gurt  Copse  and  Higher  Copse.  These  never  were  anything  but 
plantations,  for  I  well  remember  them  as  open  common  before 
enclosure. 

CORD  [koo'urd].     Always  so  pronounced. 

He  vnbindeth  the  girdel  of  kyngis,  and  girdith  her  reynes  with  a  coortU, 

Wyclif,  Job  xiU  18. 

sb,  and  v,  A  measure  by  which  hard  firewood  is  sold.  The 
logs  ought  to  be  cut  into  three-feet  lengths,  and  being  piled  up 
crosswise  should  form  a  stack  ten  feet  long,  four  feet  high,  and 
three  feet  wide.     Compare  Surrey^  C  4,  Eng,  Dial,  Society, 

l-'ircwood  is  often  called  cord  wood,  [koo'urd  eo'd],  A  pile  of  the 
a])ove  size  is  called  [u  koo'urd  u  branz,]  a  cord  of  brands. 

To  cord  wood  is  to  stack  it  up  as  above  for  measurement. 
[Xocf  yiic  ziinr  yiie  aa'n  u-guuf  yur  mizh'ur,  aal  koouri  ut 
aii[)-,]  if  you  think  you  have  not  your  measure,  I'll  cord  it  up. 

CORDING.    Sec  According. 
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CORK  [kau-urk],  v.  and  s6.  i.  To  turn  down  the  ends  and  the 
toe  of  horseshoes  to  prevent  their  slipping.  The  coris  are  the 
points  so  turned  down. 

[Dhii  kauurks  viut  u-wae^urd  daewn — keod-n  ai'rlee  km  au'n,] 
ihe  roughing  was  worn  down — could  hardly  come  on. 

2,  To  caulk. 

Ter'ble  slipper  z'mornin,  I  lira;  anybody  do  want  to  be  ^-corked, 
vor  lo  keep  ther  stannins. 

CORK  [k.iu'urk], !'.  and  ji.  Used  by  boys  in  playing  at  rounilers, 
Ta  cork  is  to  throw  the  ball  at  the  boy  who  is  running ;  a  good 
fork  is  when  the  boy  stoops  down  to  avoid  it,  and  the  ball  is 
thrown  so  as  to  hit  on  the  "  light." 

CORK  ABOUT  [kauiirk  ubaewt],  sb.  A  gime,  consisting  of 
throwing  a  ball  so  as  to  hit  one  or  other  of  the  players.  The  fun 
being  to  dodge  the  ball. 

CORKER  [kauTkur],  sb.  When  a  boy  stoops  to  avoid  a  feint, 
and  then  gels  a  full  blow  on  the  posterior,  he  is  said  to  get  a  corker. 

CORN  [kau-um],  ib.  i,  A  particle  of  anything  of  about  the  size 
of  a  grain  of  corn. 

As  [U  kauurit  u  shuug'uree  kan'dce,]  a  corn  of  sugar- candy. 

[U  kauurii  u  baa'kee,  u  kauurn  u  blaa'k  puop'ur,]  black  pepper. 

[U  kauurn  u  briinrstoaun,]  brimstone. 

a.  sb.    Wheat. 

[Gfeod  kauiwn  graewn,]  good  wheat  land. 

CORNORAL  QKXn  [kaurnurul  oauth],  sb. 
"  I'll  take  my  cornoral  oa'h  o'  it,"  is  an  asseveration,  meaning 
as  solemn  an  oath  as  if  swo.n  before  the  coroner. 

\'or  there's  Tom  Vu«  can  take  liis  lonaraloalk  Lhal  he  begun  viirsl. 

Exmwr  Caurliki/i,  1.  365. 

COT  [kaiit],  sb.  A  matted  or  felted  fleece;  in  this  district  also 
commonly  called  a  tied  fleece  (?  ;'.). 

farmer 's  'ool  idn  so  good's  mine  by  odds — he  's  is  'most 

COT-HOUSE  [kaut-aew-z],  ik  The  most  usual  name  for  a 
callage  ;  the  latter  is  hardly  ever  heard  among  those  who  live  in  omi:. 

The  term  applies  to  the  entire  building,  if  spe.iking  of  a  collage, 
and  not  to  a  room  only.     See  House,  Great-house. 

[Haun  yiie  du  Icau'm  tu  zin  knut-newses,  keep  raew-n  pun  yur 
rai'l  an,]  when  you  get  to  some  cottages,  keep  round  upon  your 
right  hand. 

Anii  me  nc  niej  anuX,  wifioiiien  iwliik  a  Julel  Jd/  nrcrcn,  ne  nnnt  iwo  ]K>ngedc 
,  wifiulcn  t»igj;nnj;c.  Aiuita  KiwL,  p,  2fix. 
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COTTON  [kaufn],  v.  L     To  flog ;  to  thrash. 

[Ee  kaech  Miil'tnz  bwuuy  ua  Tau'dlz  bwuuy  stae'uleen  aa'plz— 
iin  ded-n  ur  kaui'n  um  /]  he  caught  Milton's  boy  and  Totlle's  boy 
stealing  apples,  and  didn't  he  cotton  them  ! 

COTTONY  [kaufnee],  v,  /.  To  be  in  harmony;  to  agree. 
(Com.) 

Well,  I  never  didn  hear  no  harm  by  her  like,  but  tis  a  poor  job 
way  em — they  don't  cottony  together  vitty ;  and  I  be  afeard  he  do 
drow  up  his  'an'  a  little  bit  too  much— i.tf.  drinks  too  much. 

COTTY  [kaufee],  adj.     Matted :  said  of  wool.     See  CoT. 
[Faarm  Kwiks  ez  u  ruuf*  laut,  tez  zu  mau'rtul  kautee^  Farmer 
Quick's  is  a  rough  lot  (of  wool),  it  is  so  very  much  matted. 

COUCH  [kfeo'ch],  sb.  Never  called  couch-grass.  A  very  trouble- 
some weed — tritiatm  repens.     See  Strovl. 

Thick  there  field's  in  a  purty  mess  sure  'nough ;  he's  so  vull  o* 
couch  as  ever  he'll  hold. 

COULTER  [koaltur,  kuul-tur],  sb.  Part  of  a  sull,  by  no  means 
a  "  ploughshare,"  as  defined  by  Prof.  Skeat — the  share  is  quite  a 
different  part.  A  strong  knife-like  iron  fixed  nearly  vertically  to 
the  beam  of  a  sull  immediately  in  front  of  the  breast.  The  use 
is  to  divide  the  turf  or  soil  by  a  clean  cut,  so  that  the  parts  which 
immediately  follow  in  the  track  of  the  coulter  may  turn  over  an 
even  roll  of  earth,  or  furrow.     Called  also  sword  [zoo'urd].     Su 

VORE. 

Cutter  for  a  plowe.     Cultrum. — Promp.  Parv, 

COULTER-BOX  [koa-ltur  bauks],  sb.  Of  a  sulL  The  iron 
clip  and  screw  by  which  the  coulter  is  fixed  in  its  place  on 
the  beam;  by  slackening  the  screw  the  coulter  can  be  adjusted 
to  any  required  depth  of  cut. 

COUNT  [kaewnt],  v.     To  think ;  to  consider ;  to  estimate. 

[Bee  yue  gwain  oa-m  ?  Ee*s  aay  kaewnt,^  are  you  going  home  ? 
Yes  I  I  think. 

[Aay  kaewnt  dhai  oa-n  git  vuur'ee  faat  tu  dhik'ee  jaub,]  I 
consider  they  will  not  get  very  fat  at  that  work  {i.e.  not  get  much 
profit). 

I  count  there's  up  dree  or  vower  hunded  a  left. 

Now  don't  git  zayin  coosn  goo, 
'Cause  'ast  had  zummat  else  to  do ! 
I  count  thee's  mine  but  vurry  liddle, 
'Sips  nuss  the  che'el  an'  play  the  fiddle. 

PulmaHt  Rustic  SJkitcAes,  p.  1 6. 

OUNT,  sb.    See  Account, 

^UPLE  [kuup'l],  sb.    A  principal  timber  of  a  roof — called 
iiere  a  "principal" — never  applied  to  a  rafter.    A  "pair  of 
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[  a/afiUs"  is  Ihe  entire  framework  bearing  on  opposite  walls,  con- 
I  sisting  of  the  two  couples  meeting  at  the  apex,  together  with  the 
I  "lie"  or  "foot"  lieatii ;  to  these  essentials  are  added  in  some 
[  cases  a  "king  post,"  or  a  "queen    post,"  together  with  "span- 

pi.'ces"  and  "struts";  but  all  are  included  in  the  [pae'ur  u 
I  ktiuplz\.    A  "  half  couple  "  is  a  single  main  timber,  such  as  would 

be  used  in  a  "U-an-io"  roof.     See  Side  timher. 


Sir  Ffriimirai,  I.  1328, 

COUPLE  [kiuipl],  sb.  An  ewe  and  her  lamb.  A  double  cou/U 
is  an  ewe  with  two  lambs.    We  constantly  see  adx'ertisements  of 

I  prime  couples  for  sale. 

.  [Aay  mus  sae^uv  dhik  mee'ud  vur  dhii  kuup'h,'\  I  must  save  thai 
meadow  for  the  ewes  and  lambs. 

35  cross-lirwi  (oufhs  >□<!  hogs. 
16  Dcvun  and  cru&a-bred  bcmt. 

AdiUrl.  ill  Saat.  Co.  dticlle,  Ap.  I,  18S1. 

COUPLE-KEEP  [kuup-l  keep]  is  often  to  be  found  in 
adveriisements.  It  means  a  good  crop  of  early  grass  fit  for  ewes 
and  lambs,  which  must  be  well  fed. 

COURT  [kyiie-urt,  Hill  district i  koo'urt.  Vale  districf],  sb.     A 

.    farmyard ;  au   enclosed   yard    for   cattle,    but   not    for  stacks   {see 

B*kton)  ;  sometimes  called  a  bullock-court  [buul'eek  /i}W'ui-f\,s.nf\ 

also  occasionally  a  straw  barton  [slroa-  baar-teen]— r  e.  a  yard  where 

slr.iw  is  to  be  trodden  uito  manure. 

COURTLEDGE  [kyiieurileej,  JUll.-  koo'urtleej,  Vale},  sl>. 
The  yards  and  outbuildings  appertaining  to  a  homestead  ;  in  local 
advertisements  the  word  is  spelt  as  above,  and  also  curtilage — the 
latter  form  is  used  in  legal  documents. 

CurtSa^i,  or  gardeyii,  Olerariiim,  ruHilai^ium. — Pr\>mp.  Parv. 

ilufyng  her  lyf  all  my  message,  wilh  tlje  mrtylagt  and  all  the  aupiirlcnance. 
Wilt eJRauf Helh,  1434.    Fifty EaHiat  WiUi.  p.  99,  1.  19.   SieaheW.  11,  23. 

COUSINS  [kuuznz],  J*.  Friends,  allies.  Of  two  people  who  are 
not  friendly,  it  is  often  said  [dhai  bae'un  vuur'ee  gfeod  kuuz-na,'\ 
they  are  not  very  good  cousins. 

COUSINSHIP  [kuuz-nshiip],  sb.  Friendship,  alliance,  good 
feeling. 

[Uhur  liii-n  noa  kuurnshup  tweks  dhai*]  would  be  precisely  the 
I  eiiuivalent  of,  •■  There  is  no  love  losl  between  ihem." 
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COVERED  GUTTER  [kuuvurd  guad'r],  sb,  A  drain  made 
with  square  sides  and  flat  top  and  bottom.     See  Culbit. 

COW-BABY  [kaew  bae'ubee],  sb.  Applied  to  a  boy ;  one  who 
is  babyish  for  his  age ;  who  howls  for  a  slight  hurt,  or  disappoint- 
ment. 

COW-CLAT  [kaew  klaat],  sb.     Cow-dropping. 

[Dh-oa'l  Kauk'ee  Pee*us  wuz  dh-aim'lees  oai  fuul'ur  iSvur  yiie 
zeed.  Waay  !  ee-d  pluw  u  kaew-klaat  wai  uz  noa'uz  vur  ae'upmee : 
ee's !  un  dhuur-t-n  baak*  vur  u  pan*ee,]  the  old  Cocky  Pearse  was 
the  onliest  (q.  v.)  old  fellow  you  ever  saw.  Why  I  he  would  plow  a 
cow-dung  with  his  nose  for  a  halfpenny — ^yes!  and  plow  it  back 
crosswise  for  a  penny.     Quite  true. 

COW-FLOP  [kaew-flaup],  sb.  Foxglove  (com.).  Digitalis 
purpurea. 

COW-HEART  [kaew'-aart],  sb.  Coward;  a  timorous  person  is 
said  to  be  [u  kaew-aart,  or  kaew-aa'rtud]. 

Diis-n  dhee  bee  jish  kaetv-aart-s  vur  bee'ut  u  lee'dl  maa*yd,]  do 
not  thee  be  such  a  coward  as  to  beat  a  little  girl. 

J)ou  ne  schalt  me  fynde  no  ccniHzrt :  a  liggeng  man  to  saille. 

Sir  FerumhraSf  i.  593. 

COW-HEARTED  [kaew-aar'tud],  adj.  Tender,  wanting  in 
vitality.     Applied  to  plants. 

An  old  gardener  forking  up  the  roots  of  the  troublesome  withy- 
wind  {Convolvulus  arvensis)  remarked,  "Tis  caw-hearted  stuff"— 
and  a  little  later  said  : 

[Tiiz  dhu  moo'ecs  kaew-aariuds  stuuf,  liz',  neef  dhu  ziSn*  ur  u 
beet  u  vrau's  ur  oa*urt  du  kaech-  ut  aewt  u  graewn,  t-1  kee'ul-t  tu- 
raakiee,]  it  is  the  most  co^v-hearttdest  stuff  (there)  is;  if  the  sun  or 
a  bit  of  frost  or  aught  do  catch  it  out  of  (the)  ground,  it  will  kill 
it  directly. — January  21,  1887. 

COW-HOCKED  [kaew-uuk-ud],  adj.  Applied  to  horses,  whea 
the  hind  legs  bend  towards  each  other  like  a  cow's  in  running, 
while  the  feet  seem  to  diverge.  A  very  common  but  ugly  feature 
in  Exmoor  ponies. 

[Dhai  bee  au'vees  strau'ng,  haun  dhai  bee  karw-uuk'ud^"]  they 
be  always  strong  when  they  be  cow-huck^d,  is  a  piece  of  bucolic 
wisdom  I  have  often  heard. 

COWL  [kaewul],  sb.  A  tub  or  barrel  swung  on  a  pole,  or» 
more  commonly  mounted  as  a  wheel-barrow,  used  for  carrying 
pigs '-wash  or  liquid  manure. 

Mrs.  Ford.  ...  Go  take  up  these  clothes  here,  quickly  ; 

Where's  the  rt^i'Astaff  ? 

Merry  Wives  0/ lVi9tds0r,  III.  iii.. 
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COWLEY  [kaewlee].  A  common  field  name — /.  e,  cow -pasture, 
cow's  Ua,     See  Ley. 

COW  OUT  [kaew  aewt],  i\  t     To  subdue ;  to  tire  out. 
[Oa  deeur !  aay  bee  rigiur  M-kaewd  aeiu't,']  oh  dear  !  1  am  quite 
tired  out. 

COW-PINE  [kaew-puyn],  sb.     Cow-pen  or  stall  (always). 
The  cow-pines  be  come  to  repairin  sure  'nough,  they  be  all  to 
pieces. 

COY  [kauy],  z\  and  sb.     To  entice  ;  an  allurement. 

[Tuudh'ur  bwuuyz  kauyd^n  een  tu  dh-auTchut,  un  dhae'uree  wuz 
u-kaech*,]  the  other  boys  enticed  him  into  the  orchard,  and  there 
he  was  caught. 

Hee  raught  forlhe  his  right  hand  :  and  his  rigge  frolus, 
And  coitTs  hym  as  he  kan,  with  his  dene  handes. 

William  of  Palerme,     Alisandu' of  Macedoine^  1.  1 175. 

For  he  hym  maketh,  with  moche  pride, 
A  nyse  coye. 

The  caye  ys  with  hys  handys  two, 
Clappynde  togedere  to  and  fro. 

Webtr^     Met,  Roman,  Octotiian  Intpfrator^  1.  1343. 

COY-DUCK  [kauy-duuk],  j^.  i.  An  allurement;  an  enticer; 
a  snare.     A  very  common  name  for  pretty  barmaids. 

2.  V,  t    To  decoy ;  to  entice.     (Very  com.) 

They  be  the  [kuuveech usees]  covetousest  vokes  ever  I  com'd 
across.  Nif  anybody  Ve  a-got  a  good  maaid  to  work,  or  a  lusty 
chap  or  ort,  aa'll  warnt,  tidn  very  long  vore  they'll  coy-duck  *em 
away. 

COY-POOL  [kauy-pfeol],  sb,  A  decoy  ;  a  pond  arranged  with 
appliances  for  catching  wild-fowl. 

CRAB  [krab],  sb,  A  portable  winch  or  windlass — never  used 
for  a  crane. 

CRABBED  [krab-ud],  adj.     Surly,  ill-mannered. 
A  maain  crabbed  old  fellow,  I  zim. 

"  So  crabbed" s  a  bear  wi  a  zore  head,"  is  the  usual  superlative 
absolute. 

Crabbydf  awke,  or  wrawc  (wraywarde,  w.).  CeronicuSy  bilosus^  cnuatinus. 

Pro  nip,  Piirv, 

CRACK  [kraa-k],  v,  t.    To  break. 

Applied  to  breaking  stones  for  the  roads.  A  stone-cracker  is 
either  a  man  or  a  machine  whose  business  it  is  to  break  stones  into 
small  pieces  for  macadamising. 

Quikliche  cam  a  cacchepol  •  and  crnketi  a-two  here  legges. 
And  here  arines  after  *  of  euerich  of  |k>  )'coues. 

Piers  PloTvmatt^  XXI.  76. 

M  2 
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CRACK-UP  [kraak-aup],  v.  To  praise  unduly ;  to  extol ;  to 
cry  up. 

[Ee  kraakt-aup'  dhik  chis'mit  maa'yn  luyk,]  he  cried  up  that 
chestnut  mainly. 

CRAKER  [krae'ukur],  sb,  A  croaker;  one  who  is  always 
complaining  of  ill-health. 

He's  a  proper  old  craker^  but  I  never  cant  zee  why  he  shoud'n 
work,  same's  I  be  a  fo'ced  to. 

CRAKY  [krae'ukee],  v.  /.  To  complain ;  to  croak  of  bodily 
ailments. 

[Uur  du  krae'ukee  aul  dhu  dai  lau'ng,  bud  kaan  zee  muuch  dhu 
maad'r  wai  ur  :  uur-z  ae'ubl  vur  ai*t,  wauns  !  ]  she  croaks  of  her 
aihnents  all  the  diy  long,  but  (one)  cannot  see  much  the  matter 
with  her  :  she  is  able  to  eat — once  ! — /.  e,  at  all  events. 

See  p.  95,  W.  S,  Gram,     See  Piers  How,  A  text  xi.  65. 

CRAM  [kraa'm],  :•.     i.  To  force  food  down  the  throat. 
Turkeys  are  very  often  crammed  to  fatten  them  quickly. 

I  cramme  meate  in  to  my  mouth,  as  one  dothe  gredyly.     le  riffle, 
Sc  howe  he  crammcth  in  his  meate  lyke  a  lurcher. 

Palsgrave^  p.  Soa 

2.  sb,     A  lie. 

CRAMP  BONE  [kraam  boa-un].  The  knuckle-bone  (patella) 
of  the  sheep.  Still  worn  frequently  (to  my  knowledge)  in  a  little 
bag  tied  round  the  neck,  as  a  sure  preventative  of  cramp.  It  loses 
its  virtue,  however,  if  by  any  chance  it  touches  the  ground.  (!) 

CRAMP  [kraa*mp],  adj.     Confined  ;  difficult  of  access. 

[Dhairrt  'aay  niivur  sh^od-n  u-diie'd-n ;  twuz  jdsh  kraa'mp 
plac'us  tu  kau'm  tiie  un,]  (I)  thought  1  never  should  have  done 
(repaired)  it ;  it  was  such  a  confined  and  difficult  place  to  get  at  it. 

CRANE  [krae'un].  i.  A  beam  projecting  from  any  building  for 
the  purpose  of  attaching  hoisting  tackle  thereto.  The  word  implies 
no  machinery,  windlass,  or  swinging  part,  but  the  beam  only  which 
bears  the  weight 

Of  course  we  use  the  word,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  machinery 
for  lifting  heavy  weights,  as  well. 

a.  A  heron.  At  Dulverton  is  a  heronry  in  Lord  Carnarvon's 
park,  always  called  a  {krae'unuree^  cranery. 

CRANKETY  [krangkiitee], adj,    i.  Cross-grained;  ill-tempered ; 
1  complaining  in  health. 

ier-s  a  krang'kutee  old  thing,  means  that  being  in  bad  health 
temper  is  affected. 
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2.  sb,  A  name  for  any  noisy,  rattling  machine  or  engine ;  one 
for  instance  in  which  the  joints  and  pins  are  loose  and  therefore 
noisy. 

I  wid'n  'ave  thick  ingin,  he's  a-weared  out,  and  he  'ont  a  quarter 
drave.     A  nasty  old  crankety^  you  can  yur-n  a  mild  away. 

CRANY  [krae'unee],  adj.     Stingy,  grasping,  miserly. 

[U  maa'yn  kraeunee  oa'l  dhing,  uur  ai'z — tez  u  waeth  aa'yln- 
pans  vur  tu  git  u  shul'een  aewt  oa  uur,]  a  main  stingy  old  thing, 
she  is — it  is  worth  eighteen  pence  to  get  a  shilling  out  of  her. 

CRAP  [kraap'],  v,  i.  To  break  shortly;  to  snap — applied  to 
anything  brittle. 

[Dh-an'l  u  dhu  pik  kraap'  rai*t-n  tue*  een  mee  an*,  su  shauTt-s-u 
kaar'ut,]  the  handle  of  the  pick  snapped  right  in  two  in  my  hand, 
as  short  as  a  carrot. 

2.  sh.  A  crack  that  can  be  heard,  distinct  from  a  crack  that 
can  be  seen.     See  Craze,  Rane. 

Could  yur  the  crappin  o'  the  trees  way  the  heft  o*  the  snow,  all 
about.     I  never  didn  )rur  no  jis  thing  avore. — Jan.  3,  1887. 

3.  A  crop. 

[U  iMynkraap'  u  tae'udees,]  a  fine  crop  of  potatoes, 

4.  The  best, 

[Dhu  kraap'  u  dhu  lauf,]  the  best  of  the  lot. 
[Jaa'k-s  dhu  kraap'  u  dhu  woa'l  faam*lee,]  Jack  is  the  best  of  the 
whole  family. 

5.  The  back  of  the  neck  ;  same  as  the  scruff.  Also  in  the  p/tr. 
Bundled  'em  out  neck-and-^r^/. 

He  catch-n  by  the  crap,  an'  sling  un  to  doors, 

6.  The  crop  of  a  bird.     The  crap  o'  un's  fit  to  bust. 

CRAPPY  [kraap-ee],  v.  i.     To  crack  with  a  noise. 

[Auy  noa'ud  dhu  tree  wuz  jis  pun  vau'leen,  vur  aay  yuurd-n 
kraap'ee^  I  knew  the  tree  was  just  upon  (/.  e,  on  the  point  of)  falling, 
for  I  heard  it  crack.    See  Craze. 

CRAVE  [krae'uv],  v,  i.  To  claim.  This  word  is  always  used 
in  speaking  of  rights  or  boundaries. 

[Faa'rra  Clay  au'vees  kraeuvth  dhik  aj-,]  Farmer  Clay  always 
claims  that  hedge. 

[Skwuyur  Woob'ur  du  krae'uv  dhu  riivur  aup  su  vuur*-z  dhu 
buur'j,]  Squire  Webber  claims  (the  right  of  fishing  in)  the  river,  up 
so  far  as  the  bridge. 

2.  To  hunger  for  food. 

[Uur-2  au'vees  kraruv-ecn,']  she  is  always  hungry — said  of  a 
horse* 
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CRAZE  [kraciiz  ;  /.  /.  kracuz  ;  //.  u-krae'uz],  r.  To  crack :  as 
applied  to  glass,  china,  bolls,  or  any  brittle  materiaL  Not  used 
to  express  complete  dcstrurtion. 

[Aew  kaum*  dliu  weendur  xx-krae'uzf]  how  came  the  window 
cracked  ? 

[Dhee-s  u-toa-urd  dhu  piich-ur,  as-n  ?  Noa*,  aay  aa'nt !  ee-z 
uun-ee  \x-krae'Nz^']  thou  hast  broken  the  pitcher,  hast  not  ?  Xo,  I 
have  not  I  he  is  only  cracked. 

[Dhai  krae'uz  dhu  guurt  buul,  ring'een  vur  dhu  yuung  Skwuyur,] 
they  cracked  the  great  bell,  ringing  for  the  young  Squire. 

I  crase^  as  a  ihynge  dothe  tliat  is  made  of  hntt«.'Il  stuflfe.     ye  aisse. 
Deale  softcly  witliall,  a  lytcU  thyngc  wyll  erase  it. — Piils^nive. 

And  couelisc  haih  erased  :  Jourc  croune  (Tor  euere. 

Lau gland t  Kick,  the  Red,  p.  1.8. 

Thus  was  3ourc  croune  crasid  :  til  he  was  cast  newc. — lb.  1.  70. 

CRAZE  [krae-uz],  sb,  A  crack  in  a  brittle  material,  whether 
visible  or  not,  if  sufficient  to  injure  the  "ring"  of  the  vessel  to 
the  ear. 

[Plai'z,  muum,  dhur'z  u  l-raruseen  dhu  tai*  kidi,]  please,  ma'am, 
there  is  a  crack  in  the  tea-kettle.     See  Crap,  Rane,  Vlare. 

CREAM  [krai*m],  sb,     A  shiver,  a  shudder,  a  shivering  state. 
[Aay  wuz  aul  tiic  u  krarm,']  I  was  quite  in  a  shiver  (of  fear,  not 
of  cold). 

CREAMY  [kraimee],  v.  i,     i.  To  turn  pale. 
[Uur  kravmud  lig  u  goa*us,  haun  uur  zeed-nj  she  turned  pale  like 
a  ghost,  when  she  saw  him. 

2.  V,  i.     To  shiver,  to  shudder. 

Lor  !  how  I  did  craimy^  1  thort  I  should  a  drapt  hon  I  zeed  the 

blid. 

3.  To  froth — like  stout  or  champagne. 

1  calls  this  yur  rare  trade — how  [bue'tipc»ol]  beautiful  do  craimy. 

4.  To  froth  with  sweat.  Horses  frequently  become  partly 
covered  with  foam,  and  are  then  said  to  '''' creamy  all  over." 

CREAMY  [krai-mee],  adj.  Shivering;  shuddering;  causing  to 
shudder. 

This  word  may  be  applied  to  either  cause  or  eft'ect.  [U  kraimee 
soa'urt  uv  u  sloar,]  a  sort  of  story  to  make  one  shudder;  or  [Ut 
mae'ud  mee  vee'ul  dhaat  dhaeur  kraimee^  aay  dhau'rt  aay  sh^od 
u  draap't,]  it  made  me  feel  so  shuddering,  I  thought  I  should  have 
dropped. 

CREASE  [krais],  sb, — no  pliir,     i    The  withers  of  a  horse, 
'ays.) 
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[Muyn  un  zee  dhu  kaul'ur  doa'n  gaul  dhu  krai's  oa  un,]  mind 
and  see  that  the  collar  does  not  gall  his  withers. 
Thick  'os$  do  measure  well  to  crease — /.  e,  at  the  measuring-place. 

2.  5^.— no  change  va  plur,     A  ridge-tile  of  a  roof. 
[Dhu  wee'n-v  u-bloa*d  oa'f  dree  or  vaawur  u  dhu  krai's^']  the  wind 
has  blown  off  three  or  four  of  the  ridge-tiles. 

CREATURE  [krai'tur],  sb.  Woman  or  girl :  never  applied  to 
a  boy  or  man. 

[U  puur'dee  oa'l  krartur^  uur !]  a  pretty  old  creature,  she  ! 

[Uur  wauz*  u  puur'dee  krai'tur  een  uur  tuym,]  she  was  a  pretty 
woman  in  her  day. 

We  do  not  use  the  word  like  the  American  critter,  but  it  is 
sometimes  applied  admiringly  to  animals. 

CREEPER  [kree-pur],  sb,  A  louse.  This  is  the  apologetic  word 
which  would  be  used  by  women  in  speaking  to  \_jin'lvoaks\ 

CREEPINGS  [krai'peenz],  sb.  The  sensations  of  creeping^  pro- 
duced by  dread ;  also  the  shiver  attending  a  fresh-caught  cold. 

CREEPY  [krai'pee],  v,  i.  To  have  the  shuddering  sensation  of 
fear,  as  at  hearing  a  horrible  tale,  or  a  ghost  story. 

[Mae'ud  mee  krai-fee  au'l  oa'vur,]  made  me  creepy  all  over. 
See  Croped. 

CRICK  [krik],  sb,  and  v,  t.  A  wrench,  or  to  wrench  some  part 
of  the  body  so  as  to  cause  a  painful  strain. 

[Aay-v  U'krik  mee  baak*  eens  aay  aa'n  u-diie'd  noanirt  uz  vau'rt- 
nait,]  I  have  wrenched  my  back,  so  that  I  have  done  no  work  for  a 
fortnight. 

Crykke,  sekenesse.    Spasmus,  secundum  medicos,  U/antts. — Prom  p.  Pat-v, 

CRICKET  [krik-ut],  sb.    A  low  stool,  generally  with  three  IcgF. 

CRICKET  [krik'ut],  sb.  The  superlative  absolute  of  merry. 
So  merry's  a  cricket.     See  Grig. 

P.  Henry.  Sirrah,  Falstaflf  and  the  rest  of  the  thieves  arc  at  the  door ;  bhall 
we  be  merry  ? 

Poins,     As  merry  as  crickets^  my  lad.     But  hark  ye. 

I  Henry  IV,  II.  iv.   « 

CRIDS  [knidz],  sb.    Curds  (always). 

{KrUdZ'Xi  wai'e€,]  curds  and  whey ;  also  to  curdle  is  always  to 
criddle,  or  crid  [krisd'l,  or  knid]. 

This  yur  thunder  weather's  shocking  bad  vor  kecpin  o'  milk. 
I've  a-knowed  the  aivnin's  milk  all  SLcriddled  next  morning.  Any 
bad  smell  or  ort  'ii  crid  the  milk  toreckly. 

Whether  thou  hast  not  mylkid  me  as  mylk,  and  hast  cruddid  me  togidcre  as 
cheese?  Wyilif.Jobx,  \o. 
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CuRDE  {irtiddfy  K.  H.  r.).     Coaf^uhtm. 

Cruddyd.  Coagulatus,    Criddyn.    coagido. — Promp,  Panu 

\Yith  creym  and  with  crodJa, — Piers  Plvw.  IX.  322. 

Cruddes  of  mylke — mattes. — Palsgrave. 

CRIME  [kruym],  sb.     Report,  tale,  scandaL 
There's  all  the  crime  o*  the  country  Twut  her. 

W*hy,  es  dont  zey  twos  Jo  Ilosegood  zes  zo,  but  only  zo  tha  crime  r%i  tha 
country  goth.  Ex,  ScM,  1.  522. 

CRINKLE  [kringkl],  z'. /.  To  rumple  up;  to  make  creases ;  to 
crumple  up,  as  paper  or  other  smooth  stiff  substance. 

CRIP  [krdp],  V.  t.  To  cut  off  from  the  fleece,  the  pitch  adhering 
to  the  end  of  the  wool,  with  which  the  sheep  was  lettered  after 
shearing. 

CRIPPING  [kriXp-een],  sb.  i.  The  harness  worn  by  a  leader, 
or  as  we  call  him  a  fore-horse  (^.  v.)  [u  voaT  aus].     Su  Plough. 

For  sale     Two  sets  of  cart-harness  and  two  sets  of  cripping.    Apply,  &c« 

Advertisement. 

2.  The  act  or  occupation  of  clipping  off  the  pitch  from  wooL 
Also  any  quantity  of  wool  sorted  out  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
pitch  cut  off;  or  a  similar  lot  already  operated  on. 

I  do  work  to  crippin  most  times,  but  I  do's  chores  in  and  out. 

Come,  Bill !  wut'n  do  thick  lot  o'  crippin  in  a  month  o*  Zundays, 
let  thee  alone ! 

CRIPPLESHIP  [krdplshap],  sb.  Lameness;  state  of  being 
crippled. 

I  could  do  middlin  like,  nif  twadn  vor  my  crippleship,  I  can't 
get  about. 

CRIPPY  [krupee],  v. i.  To  follow  the  employment  of  shearing 
off  the  dung  or  the  pitch  marks  which  adhere  to  a  fleece. 

A  boy,  asked  what  he  worked  at,  answered,  [Aay  du  kriip*ee\. 

CRIPS  [knips],  sb.  The  clippings  of  the  dung  or  pitch,  with 
small  portions  of  wool  adhering ;  called  also  crippings^  pitch  marks^ 
&c. 

CRIPS  [kriip's  ;  sometimes  kuurTsJi  adj.     Brittle,  crisp. 

{Krup's  uz  glaa's,]  brittle  as  glass^  is  the  common  superlative 
absolute  of  brittle. 

[Uul'um  tiim-ur  ed-n  fiif,  tez  tu  knips^  elm  wood  is  not  suitable^ 
it  is  too  brittle. 

CRISLING  [kriisieen,  kiirsleen],  sb.  i.  A  small,  black,  very 
sour  wild  plum ;  same  as  bullace. 
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2.  Small,  slirivtlled,  immature  apples. 

[Dhu  tree  wuz  vioh  u  blausum,  bud  dsd-n  kau'm  tu  noa'urt  bud 
kr&s'Jeeaz.l  the  tree  was  full  of  blossom,  but  it  came  to  nothing  but 
crislings. 


3.  The  crisp  skin  on  roast  pork  ;  the  crackling. 


CRISS-CROSS  [krUs-krau-s,  or  kuur-s-krau's],  sb.  The  mark 
made  in  lieu  of  signature  by  those  unable  to  write. 

[Aaybae'un  noa  skaul'urd,  bud  aay  kn  puul  mte  kuurs  iraus,}  I 
am  no  scholar,  but  I  can  put  my  Chrisl-cross,  is  a  very  usual  state- 
ment when  a  petty  tradesman  is  asked  to  receipt  the  bill,  which  a 
neighbour  has  made  out  for  him. 

[Tu^  aaTts  un  u  knurs  kraws,']  two  hearts  and  a  Christ-cross  are 
drawn  with  ihe  forefinger  on  the  mas/i  in  brewing,  or  the  sponge  in 
baking,  and  are  supposed  to  be  quite  effeclvial  in  keeping  off  [he 
mischievous  sprites  or  witches, 

I  have  often  seen  this  done.  An  old  brewer  whom  I  used  to 
watch  as  a  boy,  used  to  tell  me,  "  The  drink  wid'n  never  work  vilty, 
nifwadn  10  put  two  hearts  and  a  Chrnt-crosi  'po"  the  mash. 

CRISSLE  [krils-1],  sb.  The  end  of  the  shoulder-blade  of  a 
bullock,  where  it  ceases  to  be  bone  and  becomes  cartilage  or 
gristle. 

Butcher of  Wellington  always  says—"  I'll  take  out  the  aiilU, 

or,  I'll  take  out  the  cris tie-bone."     Heard  hundreds  of  limes. 

CrHSchylboHt,  ot  gryslylboiii  [crusshell.  P.).      Carlilass.—Proiiif.  Paiv. 

CROACH,  CROACHING  [kroa-uch,  kroaxheen],  v.  i.  To 
encroach ;  to  keep  on  taking  little  by  little. 

The  river  've  ^-eroachtd  ter'bla  this  last  flood;  he'll  keep  on 
eroachin,  gin  he've  a-tookt  in  all  thick  there  rap  o'  t!ie  common. 

[Dhai  bee  dhu  kfva-cheeeiu  laut  livur  yue  kmd  ukrau-s,]  they  are 
the  croachingest  lot  ever  you  corned  across. 

CROACHMENT  [kroa-uchmunt].  sb.     Encroachment. 
Thick  there  wall  dejects  zix  inches  to  var  out,  'tis  a  proper 
eraackmettl. 

CROAK  [kroa'k],  v.  and  sh.    To  die— or  a  die.    (Very  con..) 
[Muy  bleef  uur-x  gwaa'yn  tu  kiva-k^  (It  is)  my  belief  she  is 

going  to  die.     Said  of  a  sick  cow. 

[Zoa  dh-oa'l  mae-ur-v  u  mae'ud  u  hraak  oa  ut,  lu  laa-s  1]  so  the 

old  mare  has  made  a  die  of  It,  at  last  1 

CROCK  [krauk],  In  this  district  the  word  has  a  very  de5nite 
meaning.  It  is  a  cast-iron  cooking-pot  only,  nearly  globular  in  shape, 
with  three  little  rings  on  its  greatest  circumference  T  il  isalways  of  the 
same  pattern  though  of  different  sizes.     It  has  a  loose  bow-handje 
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like  a  common  pot,  and  three  little  legs  about  two  inches  long,  to 
keep  it  from  rolling  over  when  placed  on  the  ground.  Word  crock 
never  used  for  pitcher. 

CROCK  [krauk],  sb.     Hidden  money;  a  find;  cache. 

In  digging  about  old  premises,  or  in  pulling  down  old  houses,  it  is 
very  common  to  inquire  if  the  workman  have  found  a  crock^  i.e. 
any  hidden  money.  A  man  told  me  how  he  once  found  a  crock 
under  the  floor  of  an  old  house.  "  There  was  eight-and-twenty  vive- 
shilling-pieces,  zome  o'm  hundeds  o'  years  old,  wropped  up  in  aa 
old  piece  o'  clath.*' 

CROCKET  [kraukut],  sb.  Hunting.  One  of  the  small  points 
growing  on  the  top  of  a  stag's  horn.  In  a  young  deer  (see  Bow) 
the  horn  ends  in  one  point  called  an  upright.  After  ^\t,  years  old 
the  horn  bifurcates  at  the  top,  and  each  point  is  a  crock:t, 

CROCKS  [krauks],//.  sb.  Broken  pieces  of  pot  which  gardeners 
use  for  drainage  at  the  bottom  of  flower-pots. 

CRONY  [kroanee],  z\i.  To  gossip— applied  only  to  the  old. 
Two  old  women  sitting  over  the  fire,  even  if  quarrelling,  would  be 
said  to  {kroa'nee'\  together.    See  Neighbour. 

CROOK  [krbok],  sb,  A  paT  of  crooks  is  part  of  the  gear  of  a 
pack-horse.  There  are  two  kinds,  long  (rooks  and  short  crooks. 
The  former  consist  of  two  long  poles  bent  in  a  half  circle  of  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  but  with  one  end  much  longer  than 
the  other.  A  pair  of  these  bent  poles  are  kept  about  two  feet  apart 
and  parallel  to  each  other  by  five  or  more  rungs.  A  frame  so 
constructed  forms  one  crook,  and  a  pair  of  these  pairs  are  slung  on  the 
pack-saddle  pannier-wise.  When  in  position  the  long  ends  of  the 
crooks  are  upright,  and  are  at  least  three  feet  above  the  horse's  back. 
Being  over  five  feet  asunder,  a  very  large  quantity  of  hay,  straw, 
or  corn  can  be  loaded  on  a  [Kick-horse.  It  is  trodden  down  finely, 
(I  have  often  trodden  such  a  load,)  and  is  then  bound  with  a  rope. 
Faggot  wood  is  also  carried  on  horseback  in  long  crooks. 

Short  crooks  are  of  the  same  description,  but  smaller  in  capacity 
and  with  rungs  closer  together.  They  are  for  heavier  materials,  such 
as  hard  firewood,  building  stones,  &c.  It  used  to  be  as  common 
to  say  "  I'll  send  a  horse  and  crooks"  as  it  now  is  to  say  "horse  and 
cart."     Both  kinds  are  now  very  rarely  seen. 

CROOK-DOWN  [krfeok  duwn],  v.  To  fasten  to  the  ground  by 
mMnc  of  a  crook. 

-n  kriok  dmvn  zm  dhuur'nz  een  dhik'ee  g>'ap,]  take  and 
n  some  thorns  in  that  gap.     ^e*  Chimley  Crook. 

CED  [kr^okiid].     So  crookecT^  a  dog's  hind4eg,  or 
horn,  are  the  superlative  absolutes  in  constant  use.. 
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CROOM  [krfeom],  sb.    Crumb.    See  Bit  and  Crumb. 

CROPED  [kroa  pt,  kroa'pud],  preL  of  to  cr^ep,  i.  This  is 
another  of  those  verbs  in  which  we  superadd  the  weak  inflexion 
to  the  strong  form,  as  [kreep^  or  kraip,  kroapt,  or  kroapud^  u- 
kroapt,  or  u-kroapud]. 

Sire,  I  relesse  the  thy  thousond  pound, 

As  thou  riglit  now  were  crop<;  out  of  tlie  ground, 

Ne  never  er  nou  ne  haddest  knowen  me. 

Chancery  Inankeleyites  TaU,  1.  869. 

See  p.  4S,  W,  S.  Gram.    See  Piers  Plow,  B.  Pr.  1.  186. 

2.  part  adj\  Stooping  or  bending  down  to  avoid  observation, 
as  \ii-kroapt  beeyuyn  dhu  aa'y-rik,]  stooping  behind  the  hay-rick. 

CROSS.    See  Criss-cross. 

CROSSING  [krau'seen,  kraa'seen],  adj.  Untoward,  vexatious, 
grievous. 

[Tuuroibl  kraa'seen,  aa'dr  lin'eebau'dee-d  u-tbok't  jis  truub'l  wai 
un,]  very  grievous,  after  one  had  taken  such  trouble  with  him — said 
by  a  woman  of  a  son  who  died. 

CROWDER  [kraew-dur],  sb,     A  fiddler.     (Com.) 
They'd  a-got  a  crowder^  and  they  keept  up  a  purty  o!d  game, 
sure  'nough. 

Croiodit  instrument  of  musyke.     C horns, —Pi-omp.  l\m\ 

Crwth,  sd,     A  musical  instrument  called  a  r/vW — a  fiddle. 
Crwihor,  s.     One  that  plays  upon  a  croud — a  fiddler. 

nWsh,  KichanCs  Did. 

And  whanne  he  cam  and  ny^ed  to  the  hous :  he  herde  a  symfoiiye  and  a 
craudff  and  be  cleped  oon  of  the  seruauntis. —  ^Vyclif^  Luke  xv.  25. 

Loue  thai  his  name  in  croude:  in  taburn  and  in  psautere  synge  thai  til  him. 

JhimpoUy  PsaiUr^  p.  490.     Ps.  cxlix.  3, 

r  th'  head  of  all  this  warlike  rabble, 
Crowdero  march'd  expert  and  able. 

I/uMbraSt  I.  Cant.  II.  1.  106. 

Es  could  a  borst  tha  crou,l  in  Shivers  and  tha  cronJer  too,  a  voul  Zlave  as  a 
wos.  Ex,  ScoU.  1.  391. 

CROWN  [kruwn,  kraewn],  sb.  In  all  deciduous  vegetables  or 
plants,  such  as  rhubarb,  asparagus,  &c.,  the  part  from  which  the 
new  shoots  spring  forth.  If  the  roots  of  these  were  planted  with 
the  crown  downwards  they  would  probably  die. 

CROWN  [kruwn,  kraewn],  v,  /.  To  hold  an  inquest  upon  a 
dead  person. 

[Haun  bee  um  gwai'n  tu  kraeiwft  dhu  poo'ur  oa'l  Jiimz  feo'd?] 
when  are  they  going  to  hold  aa  inquest  on  the  poor  {q,  v,)  old  Tames 
Wood  ? 
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CROWXER  Tcruwniir],  sfi.     Coroner.     (Always.) 
The  crozi'fier  'oni  be  yur  vore  tomarra,  *cause  he's  holdin  a  quess 
up  to  Langport,  an*  he  've  a-zen  word  to  the  seijeant 

the  cmentr  hath  set  on  her  and  finds  it  Christian  bariaL — Hamlet^  V.  i. 

CROWNER'S  QUEST  [kruwnurz  kwas].  Coroner's  inquest. 
(Very  com.) 

I//.  Cham,  But  is  this  law  ? 

2nii  ClawH,  Ay  many  is  it :  creamtrs  quat  iMW.—I/amUi,  V.  L 

CROWXMENT  [kraewnmunt].     A  coroner's  inquest. 

The  doctor  've  a-gid  a  stifficate,  zo  there  'out  be  no  avwnmtnf, 

CROW  OVER  [kroa*  oa'vur],  p.  To  bully ;  to  triumph :  as  a 
cock  does  when  he  has  won  a  battle. 

CRUB  [kniub],  sk  A  crib  for  cattle ;  not  a  manger.  It  is  only 
found  in  stalls  for  cows  or  oxen,  and  merely  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  a  stiff  railing  of  horizontal  bars  across  the  end  of  the  stall, 
behind  which  the  hay  or  straw  is  placed.  AVhen  solid  in  form,  as  is 
now  becoming  usual,  a  cru^  is  larger  than  a  manger.     See  Rack. 

CRUB  [kruub],  r.     To  curb. 

[Oa'l  vaa's  !  kruulhn\  ee'n  1]  hold  fast !  curb  him  in ! 

CRUB-CHAIN  [kruub-chai'n,  or  chaa'yn],  sb.      A  curb-<hain 

(always).     See  Ccrb. 

C RUBBING  [kruub'een],  sb.  Kerbing — i.  e.  the  wooden  frame, 
cut  to  fit  round  the  top  of  a  washing  copper.     See  Furnace. 

CRUBBING  SAW  [kruub'een  zau",  or  zaa-],  sb.  A  narrow  but 
ver}'  coarse-toothed  saw,  used  by  wheelers  to  saw  out  the  fellies; 
also  a  narrow  saw  used  by  sawyers  for  cutting  curved  work. 

CRUEL  [kriie'ee'ul],  adv.  Very;  (when  emph.  alwajrs  a 
tri-syllable). 

[Kn)e'ee'ttl  g^o'd  tu  poo'ur  voaks,]  very  good  to  poor  folks. 
(The  vernacular  is  often  a  very  literal  description  of  indiscriminate 
almsgivers.) 

CRUMB  [kr^o-m].     See  Bit  and  Crumb. 
A  person  or  animal  improving  in  appearance,  is  said  "  to  be 
picking  up  his  krh'Hiz"     Always  so  pronounced. 

Zich  perty  promises,  egosh  ! 

Zeem  words  o*  cuse,  a  pack  o*  trosh  ; 

Wind,  faiih  !  net  one  crume  belter : 

Feter  Findar,     Royal  Visit  to  Exeter^  p.  3. 

CRUMPLING  [kruum'pleen],  sb.  An  apple  which  does  not 
mature,  but  which  shrivels  on  the  tree. 

Sight  o*  cnimplins  de  year,  I  count  *lis  the  dry  saison. 


I 
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CRY  [kruy],  v.  t.     To  repudiate  a  wife's  debts. 
No,  he  'ont  ha  no  more  to  do  way  her,  and  he  had  her  z-cried 
last  Zadurday  night. 

CRY-BABY  [kniybae-ubee].  A  big  child  given  to  crying.  A 
term  of  mockery  used  much  amongst  children,  wliea  tears  flow  too 
readily. 

CRYING  THK  NECK  [kruyeen  dhu  nak].  An  ancient 
custom  of  reapers  when  they  have  cut  t!ie  last  of  the  corn  on  a 
farm.     A  bunch  of  ears  is  tied  together  called  thi  neck  (q.  v.). 

CRY  SHAME  OF  [kruysheeum  oa].  To  blame  publicly;  to 
hold  up  to  contempt, 

Everybody  do  cry  shame  o'  uit,  eens  hc've  a-sar'd  her.  Tidn  no 
odds  hot  com'lh  to  jish  fullers, — nif  't-ad-n  a-bin  vor  he,  her  widr 
a-bin  lyin  a-bler,  an'  the  poor  little  chillern  way  nobody  to  look 
arter  "cm. 

CUB  [kuub],  sb.  A  young  fox ;  no  other  English  animal  so 
called. 

CUBBY,  CUBBYHOLE  [kuubee],  si.  An  out-of-lhe-way 
snuggery,  such  as  children  are  fond  of  creeping  Into  ;  a  hiding-place. 

[.Aay  noa'us  u  puur'dee  lee'dl  kuub'ee,  Jiim'ee,]  I  know  a  pretty 
liille  snuggery,  Jimmy. 

CUCKOLD  DOCK  [k^ok-oal  dauk].     The  Burdock. 
{^Cuckold  is  always  pronounced  \J{i:k-oa-l\  while  cuckoo  and  its 
compounds  have  initial  g.) 

CUCKOO-BUTTONS  [Ebo-kfeo-buufo?].  The  very  adhesive 
seed-pods  of  the  [boa'r  duyihl^  Boardislle  {q.  p.).  Also  of  the 
Burdock, 

CUCKOO-FLOWER  [gfcokfeo-flaawar].  (Much  the  commonest 
name.)     Cardamine  pratensis. 


CUCKOO-LAMB  [gfeo'kto-laa'm].    A  lamb  born  out  of  season. 

cue  KOO-ROSES  [gfeokfeo-roauzer],  sb.     Daffodils. 
The  proper  name  o'm's  Leni-lilics,  but  we  always  calls  em  guekjo- 
roses. — April,  1884. 

CUCKOO  SHOP  [geokfco-shaup],  sb.    An  illicit  beer  or  cider- 

[Aay  muyn  haun  dh^oa!  Wee'ul  Joa'unz  jJiez  tu  kip  u  seo'kij- 
shaup-m  dhik  aew'i,]  I  remember  when  the  old  Will  Jones  used  to 
keep  a  cuckooshop  in  that  house. 
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CUCKOO-SPAT,  or  SPATTLE  [g^ok'feo-spaafl].  The  spume 
called  elsewhere  cuckoo-spit.     See  Spat. 

CUDDLE  [kuudl],  v.  To  press,  or  cling  close  to,  as  a  child 
to  its  mother. 

This  word  does  not  imply  to  fondle  or  embrace,  as  it  expresses 
the  action  of  the  one  who  is  embraced,  or  who  seeks  to  be  so. 
Two  children  lying  very  close  together  in  bed  would  be  said  to  be 
cuddled  together.  Again,  chickens  are  said  to  cuddle  in  under  the 
hen.  The  word  rather  signifies  a  seeking  after  protection  or 
warmth. 

CUDDLEY  [kuudlee],  sh.     The  common  wren, 

[Aay  noa'us  u  kuud'leez-v^ViS  wi  vaawur  ai'gs  een  un,]  I  know  a 
wren's  nest  with  four  eggs  in  it. 

Middlin  luck  this  year;  an't  a-lost  but  one  chick,  out  o'  all  the 
lot,  and  thick  was  a  poor  little  thing,  no  bigger-n  a  cuddley, 
— March  12,  1887. 

In  North  Devon  this  bird  is  a  crackety  \kraak'utee'\, 

CUDGEL  PLAYING  [kuuj-eel  plaayeen].     Single-stick. 

This  was  our  favourite  West  Somerset  game,  as  wrestling  was 
that  of  Devonshire.  Both  have  been  quite  common  at  "  revels  " 
until  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

CUE  [kue*],  sb.  The  iron  heel  of  a  boot ;  often  nearly  as  heavy 
as  a  donkey's  shoe ;  generally  made  and  put  on  by  the  blacksmith. 
Sometimes  called  cute  and  skute  [kuet,  skuet].     See  Tips. 

Did  ever  mortal  see  sic  brutes, 
'J'o  order  me  to  lift  my  cutes. 
Ad  !  smnsi)  the  fool,  he  stands  and  talk. 
How  can  he  learn  me  to  walk, 
Thai's  walk'd  this  forty  year,  man  ? 
7 he  Pitman'' s  Keveuge  against  Buonaparte,  quoted  by  Brockelt.  p.  52, 

CUFF  [kuuf],  V.  t.  To  strike  or  beat  the  head  ;  to  box  the  ears. 
Not  applied  to  striking  with  any  other  weapon  than  the  hand,  or 
to  any  other  part  than  the  head. 

CULBIT  [kuul-biit],  sb.     Culvert. 

Called  also  a  barrel  arch  [baar'ee'ul  aa*rch],  that  is,  a  circular 
conduit  made  of  brick-work.     See  Covered  Guitfr. 

C«/^//-l)ricks  are  specially  made  segment  shaped,  and  so  as  to 
be  built  without  a  **  centre,"  or  sustaining  frame. 

CULCH  [kuulxh],  sb.  Broken  crockery,  oyster  shells,  and  the 
usual  siftings  from  an  ash-pit. 

CULL  [kuul],  V,  t.  To  separate  the  best  sheep  from  the  inferior. 
Not  used  in  selecting  generally,  but  only  with  sheep. 

CULLS  [kuul-z],  sb.     Inferior  sheep  picked  out  of  a  flock. 
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CULM  [kuul'um],  sb.  The  slack  of  non-bituminous  or  anthracite 
coal  is  known  by  no  other  name.  The  large  hmips  are  *' stone-coal." 
It  has  long  been  used  for  burning  lime  and  for  drying  malt.  At 
nearly  every  coal-yard  will  be  seen  written  up,  "  Coal,  Culm,  and  Salt 
Merchant."  It  is  found  in  South  Wales,  and  for  the  past  few  years 
it  has  been  sold  largely  as  "  smokeless  coal "  in  other  districts. 

CUM-ATHER!  CUM-ATHER-WAY !  [Km-acdhurl  Km- 
ae*dhur-wai'ee-u  !  Kdm*-aedhur-wai"ee-u  !]  The  words  used  by  all 
carters  to  their  horses,  to  direct  them  to  come  hither — i.  e.  to  the 
near  or  left  side,  on  which  the  carter  always  walks  when  driving 
without  reins.  'J'he  \ivavee'U\  though  precisely  the  same  sound  as 
that  used  to  cause  horses  to  stop,  is  probably  in  this  combination 
with  ye — come  hither,  with  ye  I     See  Way,  Wug. 

CUMBERMENT[kuum'burmunt],  j/^  Incumbrance,  hindrance, 
impediment. 

You  zee,  mum,  tidn  same's  'off  I  was  a  young  man  *thout  no 
cumberment ;  anybody  could  do  then  eens  they  be  aminded. 

CUNNING  [kuun-een],  adj.     Wise,  able,  skilful,  dexterous. 

This  word  in  the  dialect  keeps  cnly  its  original  meanings,  and 
conveys  no  such  idea  as  the  conventional  cunning.  A  cunninja;  sort 
of  a  man  might  be  said  of  a  good  preacher,  a  clever  mechanic,  or  a 
good  farmer.     Comp.  cunning  as  used  in  the  A.V. 

Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning. — A.  cxxxvii.  5. 

The  modern  notion  is  expressed  in  the  dialect  by  "  artful "  or 
"  false." 

CUNNY-FINGERED  [kuun-ee  ving-urd].  A  way  of  bending 
the  thumb  into  the  closed  hand  to  shoot  the  taw,  in  playing  at 
marbles. 

CUP  !  [kuup  !].  The  invariable  call  when  it  is  desired  to  call  a 
horse  towards  one,  or  to  catch  him  in  a  field — kuup  !  kuup  !  kuup  ! 

CUP  1  [kuop  I  koop !].  The  call  to  fowls  or  turkeys.  It  is 
sounded  precisely  as  a  northerner  sounds  cup. 

No  native  would  ever  confound  these  calls  or  sound  them  alike. 
Comp.  cup.  Mid  Yorkshire  Glossary, 

CUPBOARD  [kuub'id],  sb.  The  climax  or  superlative  absolute 
of  lew  (q.  v.).  A  very  sheltered  spot  is  described  as  [su  liie -z  u 
kuub'id^']  so  lew  as  a  cupboard. 

CUPS  AND  SAUCERS  [kuups-n  saa-rsurz].     Acorns. 

CURB  [kuurb],  sb,     i.  A  curve. 

We  shall  bring  the  wall  to  a  [rigiur  kuurb"]. 
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2.  V.    To  curve. 

Take  and  l^uurd-m  een  raewn]  to  a  regular  sweep — ^i.  e.  curve  it 
round.     See  Crub. 

CURCHY  pcuur'chee],  zk  and  sd.     Curtsey. 
[Knurchee  tu  dhu  lae'udee,  lig  u  g^o'd  maa'yd,]  curtsey  to  the 
lady,  like  a  good  girl. 

CURDLE  [kuurdl],  v,  t.  and  /'.  and  sb.  To  curl ;  a  curl  (always). 
An  example  of  the  insertion  of  d  between  r  and  /,  as  in  gtmr'dl 
(girl) ;  kwaurdl  (quarrel) ;  wuurd'l  (world) ;  puurdl  (purl)  (^.  v.\ 

CURDLY-GREENS  [kuur-dlee  grecnz],  sb.  (always).  Curly- 
greens,  or  the  curled  kale — brassica  Jimbriaia. 

CURDLY  POLL  [kuurdlee  poai],  sb.     A  curly  head. 
Our  Billy's  a  proper  little  curdlypolL 

CURMSOM  [kuur-mzn].     Crimson  (always). 
The  nose  o'  un  wadn   hurd  (red),  I  tell  ee,  he  was  downrait 
curmson,  and  no  more  shape  nor  form-n  a  dough-fig. 

In  a  sey  cv  gold  an*  curmson  clouds 

Oulslratchiiv  dm  the  west, 

The  zun,  lik'  a  gilded  sheenin  ball, 

Ez  zinken  into  rest. — Pulman^  Rtistic  SketcJus. 

CUROSITY  [k^o'rausutee],  sb.     Curiosity  (always). 

Jim  Giles  zeed  thick  there  pipe  you  gid  me,  hot  you  brought 
home,  an*  he  zaid  how  he  sh*d  like  one  o'  they,  vor  a  curosity 
like. — May  21,  1866. 

CUROUS  [k^OTus],  adj.  Particular;  fastidious;  over  nice; 
careful. 

Ter'ble  curous  old  jinlmun  'bout's  mait  'n  drink — nif  tidn 
rezackly  to  his  mind,  he  'ont  never  tich  o'  it. 

I  be  glad  you  liked  they  paths,  I  was  uncommon  curious  about 
'em — /.  e.  took  great  pains. — Gardener. — J.  F.  C. 

)>ennc  alle  ))e  toles  of  tolowse  mojt  tyjt  hit  to  kerue, 
J>us  is  he  kyryous  and  clene  )>at  )>ou  his  cort  askes.  ^ 

Early  A  Hit.  Poems ,  C/eanH€ss,  1.  iio8. 

CURRY  [kuur-ee],  sb.  A  kind  of  rough  waggon  used  only  for 
harvesting,  or  carrying  straw,  browse,  wallett,  or  similar  stuff.  It 
has  no  close  body,  and  is  therefore  unsuitable  for  such  loads  as 
stones,  manure,  corn  in  sacks,  &c.  Possibly  the  word,  though 
usually  printed  curty,  is  in  reality  "  kerry  "  (wain),  and  no  doubt  the 
auctioneer  who  wrote  the  following  thought  so  too : 

Agricultural  Implements,  and  Dairy  Utensils. — i  strong  waggon,  3  kerria^ 
2  Crossk ill's  carts,  small  two-wheel  dog-cart,  ditto  pony  ditto,  putt. 

Advertisement  of  Farm  Sale.— Wdlington  IVeekly  News^  Oct.  15,  1885. 
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CURSHIN  [kuur-sheen],  sb.     A  cushion  (always). 
Cf.  \waursAetn,faar-sAan\,  washing,  fashion,  &c 

CURSHINS  [kuursheenz],  jA //.    The  plant  Thrift  (very  com,). 
Armeria  vulgaris. 

or  Thrift,  or  our  Ladies  Cushion. — Gerard,  p.  602. 

CURSNIN      [kiirsneeii],    sk        Baptism,     christening.        See 
Christening- VAULT. 


CUSS  [Icuus,  Icuusee],  v.  and  s.    Curse,  swear. 
[Uur  ded  kuusB,  shoa'ur  nuuf,]  she  did  curse  him,  sure  'nough  ! 
[Jish  fuul-ur  lu  kuusee,  yde  niivur  ded-n  zee  dhu  fuul'ur  oa  un,] 
such  a  fellow  to  swear,  you  never  saw  his  like. 

CUSSIN-DAV.  Ash  Wednesday,  or  whenever  the  Commiii- 
ation  is  read. 

CUSSIN-SARVICE  [kuus-een  saaTvces].     The  Commination. 

CUSTOMARY- LAND  [kuuslumree  Ian-].  A  tenure  of  land 
depending  upon  the  performance  of  some  act,  specified  by  the 
original  grantor;  as  the  due  payment  of  a  fepper-com  by  way  of 
rent.  This  is  a  very  common  nominal  rental  for  many  projicrties 
in  this  district.     See  Land. 

CUT  [kuut],  sb.  Weaver's  term.  The  length  as  marked  on  the 
warp  or  chain  {q.  :>.)  refjuired  for  a  piece  of  doth.  The  warp 
piay  contain  several  Mts  in  length. 

CUT  [kuut],  V.  (as/rare  (always). 
'Tis  time  to  cut  and  tail  the  iambs. 


CUT  AND  COME  AGAIN  [kuut-n  kaum  ugeeiin], sb.  A  very 
prolific  variety  of  kale  or  winter  greens ;  much  grown  in  cottage 
gardens. 

CUTTER  [kuufur],  sb.  A  gelder  (always).  I  have  known  a  man 
of  this  profession  all  my  life,  but  never  heard  him  called  by  any 
otner  name  than  "  Cutter  Marks."    I  do  not  luiovr  his  Christian 


CUT  THE  LEG  [kuut  dhu  laig],  phr.  It  is  common  for  men 
when  working  together,  to  hear  one  say : 

Well  soce?  somebody  'vc  a.-cut  iHtir  leg  then,  sure  'nough. 
This  is  followed  by  the  inevitable  spitting,  whenever  any  foul  odour 
is  perceived. 

CUTTY  [kaufee].  The  wren;  not  so  common  as  fWi/Zy  (q.  v.), 
and  3,  little  "  fine  talk  "  in  this  district. 
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The  blackbird  'pon  the  thorn-bush  zits, 

The  dursh  'pon  th'  elem  high, 

The  rabbin,  golefinch,  aitt^  and  lark 

Wi  'one  er  t'other  try. — Fulmany  Rutiu  Skdches^  p.  42. 


1.  The  use  of  this  letter  seems  somewhat  erratic  and  arbitrary : 
in  the  dialect  it  is  often  dropped  in  words  where  it  is  sounded  in 
lit.  Eng.,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  often  inserted  redundantly 
after  final  /  and  //,  when  these  follow  long  vowels.  Thus  it  is  dropped 
in  all  words  ending  in  Id^  nd  (such  as  mild^  child  \che€*td\y  wild^ 
fields  yields  scald^  emerald^  Suffield^  old^  fold^  scaffold;  and  windy 
land,  liand,  command,  hound,  find,  &c),  except  errand^  which  is 
always  [aar'unt].  It  is  also  dropped  in  some  words  ending  in 
rd,  when  the  preceding  vowel  is  short  or  without  stress,  as  in 
shepherd  [shdp'ur].  It  is  inserted  in  mile  [muynild];  smalUr 
[smaal'dur] ;  tailor  [taayuldur] ;  finer  [fuyndur],  &c  In  some 
cases,  though  rarely,  the  final  d  is  sounded  before  a  vowel  See 
lists  of  literary  words  at  the  end  of  each  letter. 

£>  used  for  th  is  rare,  but  sometimes  heard — ^perhaps  oftener 
than  most  observers  are  aware  of.  Dashle,  thistle ;  datch  for  thatchy 
are  quite  common ;  also  de  for  the  may  be  heard  from  individual 
speakers  in  many  districts,  while  of  course  it  is  a  well*known  rule 
that  all  words  in  lit.  English  beginning  with  thr  are  dr  in  the 
dialect,  as  drash,  dree,  dread  (thread),  draw,  drough,  drum  (thrumb). 

2.  Contraction  for  had  and  would  when  following  vowels  and 
liquids — also  after/,  b,  v,f,  s,  z, 

Vd  (he'd,  she'd,  you'd,  they'd)  a  got  a  lot  one  time. 

Vd  a  gid  a  sovereign  out  o'  my  own  pocket,  vore  should  a-hap'd 
— ees  I  wid. 

Bill'//  a-had  'z  dinner  vore  a  started. 

Our  Jim'^  a  zoonderd  a  fight  it  out  and  zo  a  wid,  nif  Bob'i/  a-bin 
Oft  of  a  man. 

[Miis'tur  Bruys  t-Ee*ul Taap-^ a-boa*ut-n turaak'lee, neef  Joa*unz 
dhu  faaryur-i/  u-zee'd-n,]  Mr.  Brice  to  (of)  Hill  Top  would  hijye 
bought  him  directly  (/.  e,  on  the  spot)  if  Jones  the  farrier  had  seen 
him. 

DAB  [dab],  sb.     i.  A  thump;  a  hard  blow  with  hand  or  fist, 

but  without  a  weapon. 

I'll  gie  thee  a  dab  under  the  ear,  sliear  me. 

Als  he  hit  togidd,  out  to  habbe, 
Philot  him  gaf  anothir  dabbe ; 
That  in  the  schcld  the  gysarme 
Bylcfle  hongyng,  and  eke  the  arme. 

Wiber,  Md,  Romances,  Kyng  AlisaundtTy  L  a3Cl7»  1. 
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3.  A  lump  oFanylhing. 

Jim,  let's  have  a  dab  o'  putty,  wit  ? 

DAB  [dab],  sb.  Daub.  An  old-fasliioned  way  of  building  was 
to  build  the  four  outside  walls  of  a  house  as  high  as  the  eaves  of 
cob  (q.  v.).  The  gables  and  partitions  were  then  made  of  rough 
round  poles  or  sticks  nailed  upright,  and  across  these  some  split 
sticks  for  laths  ;  over  all  was  put  a  coat  of  dab  or  very  rough  mortar. 
This  method  is  called  split  and  dab  [spleet-n  dab"],  A  great 
many  thatched  cottages  still  existing  are  so  built. 

1  datUic  with  claye  onely.  JarJille.  I  nm  a  poote  man,  I  music  dnnbr  my 
nalles,  for  I  can  make  none  other  shyfte.  P^ihgravt. 

DAB-HAND  [dab-an],  sb.     An  expert. 

[Muy  bwuuy-z  u  rig-lur  dab-arf  lu  fig-uree,]  my  boy  is  a  regular 
expert  at  cyphering. 

DAB  IN  THE  HAND  [dab--m  dh-an-],  sb.     i.  Compensation; 

earnest  money;  a  sum  on  account  to  clinch  a  bargain.  A  very 
common  saying  over  a  bargain  when  "  earnest  money  "  is  paid,  is 
— [Wuul,  u  dab'-in  dh-an--z  bad'r-n  u  buump-m  dhu  baak',]  well, 
a  dab  in  the  hand  is  better  than  a  bump  in  the  back. 

2.  A  bribe,  a  douceur. 

They  zess  how  Tumey  Smith  had  a  middlin  dad  in  tk'and  'bout 
makin  o'  thick  there  will, 

DABSTER  [dab'slur].  An  expert — not  so  common  as  dab-hand, 
but  the  same  meaning.  It  is  a  little  "finer  talk,"  and  would  be 
used  by  such  people  as  would  choose  their  words,  and  who  know 
better  than  lo  be  so  common  as  to  sound  v  for/  or  s  for  s.  Hence 
these  persons  would  always  talk  of  sin^k  and  feiliim — they  know 
better  than  to  call  it  singk  (jinc),  or  vellum.     I  know  many  such. 

DACIOUS  [dae'urshus],  adj.  Impudent ;  rude  (a  favourite  word 
with  women). 

[Yiie  dae-urshus  yuung  raa'skl !]  you  audacious  young  rascal  I 

DAFF  [daaf],  adj.     Stupid,  dull,  idiotic. 

Tis  a  wisht  thing  vor  em,  sure  'nough,  vor  t-ave  two  o'm  daff 
and  foolish  like  that  there.  Nif  twid  but  plase  ih'  Almighty  vor 
to  take  em :  but  there  I  spose  her'd  vex  herzul  to  lost  em,  same's 
off  they  was  sensible  like.     Not  now  used  as  a  subs. 

DAFPG,  or  dastard,  or  he  lal  spekythe  not  in  ty me.     Oridurus. 

Promp.  Paro. 
And  when  this  jape  is  tald  another  day 
J  siU  be  held  a  daf,  a  cokenay. 

Chancer,  Retv/i  Tah,  1.  3S7. 
and  herodei  >«  dafft 
)ftf  hiis  douhler  for  dnunsyng  :  in  a  disshc  t>e  hefde 
Of  1%  blessyde  tiaptiste  :  by-fore  alle  bus  gvstes. 

Pitn  PlffW.  XI.  177.     Ste  also  lb.  xiv.  236, 
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DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY  [daa-fee-daewn-diil'ee],  sd.    The  da 
diL     (Very  com.  with  children.) 

DAG  [dag].  To  "set  a  dag**  is  to  perform  some  feat  in  su< 
way  as  to  challenge  imitation ;  such  as  walking  along  a  round  ] 
across  a  deep  canal ;  or  diving  off  from  a  considerable  height, 
is  very  common  in  such  a  case  for  the  leader  to  say  to  his  c 
panions  [dhae'ur-z  u  dag'  vaur  ee]  there's  a  dag  for  you — i.  e,  tl 
is  a  feat  —  do  that  if  you  can.  See  dazzity  in  RobimotCs  j 
Yorkshire  Glossary,     K  D.  S. 


DAG,  DAG-END  [dag,  dag'-een],  sb.    Of  a  sheaf  of  com  or  r^ 
/]  j  the  end  opposite  to  the  ears.     Of  a  faggot  of  wood,  the  end  ha^ 

\\  the  biggest  sticks.     Of  a  single  branch,  the  stem  end. 

Thee  art  a  purty  fool  to  load,  art-n  ?    Why  thee's  a  put 
,  sheaves  back-n-vore,  way  the  dag-een  towards  the  middle ;  1 

'ont  ride  lig  that. 

DAGGED  [dag-ud],  adj.  Same  as  jagged.  Applied  to  clol 
ragged  at  the  bottom,  as  of  a  woman's  skirt  or  a  man's  trouf 
**  Dagged-zs>%  "  is  a  common  term  of  contempt  for  a  woman  wl 
skirt  is  jagged  and  foul  at  the  lower  edge. 

The  word  now  implies  the  result  of  wear  and  tear — ^no  loi 
dags  of  fashion. 

Daggyde.  FracHHosus,  'Daggynne.  FracHllo, 
Iaggyd,  or  daggyd,  Fraciillosus, — Fromp,  Farv, 

See  Wit/s  noU^  p.  ii 

bat  there  is  also  the  costly  furrying  in  their  gowns,  so  much  punching  of  c 
to  make  holes,  so  much  dogging  of  shears. 

Chaucer^  Parson* s  Tale^  Di  iuper^. 

and  )>anne  lowh  loude  lyf .  and  let  dagge  bus  clones. 

Piers  Plow,  XXIIL  U 

flfor  wolde  ])ey  blame  ))c  bumes  .  )>at  brouzle  newe  gysis, 
and  dryue  out  }>e  dagges  :  and  all  )>e  duche  cotis, 

Langland,  Kick,  the  Redeles^  III.  I< 

thek  gurt  banging,  thonging,  muxy  Drawbreech,  ^,g^teal*d  Jade. 

Ex,  Seold.  L  5( 

DAGGERS   [dag-urz],  sb.    The  broad  straight  leaves  of 
common  iris  or  flag. 

DAGGERS-DRAWD  [dagiirz-drau-d],  adj.     Extremely  hosi 
[Dhai  bee  rig'lur  dag-urz-drawd^  they  are  regularly  at  dag 
drawn. 

DAGGINGS  [dag-eenz].  The  clotted  wool  which  is  clippec 
from  sheep  which  have  had  the  scour  (q.  v.).     See  Gribble. 

DAIRY  [daeuree],  sb.     The  milking  cows  belonging  to 

farm  or  house. 
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If  a  number  of  cows  were  seen  going  home  to  be  milked,  it 
would  be  usual  lo  ask,  "  \Vhose  dairy's  this  here  ?  "  To  let  a  dairy 
by  no  means  implies  the  letting  of  premises  except  incidentally, 
but  is  the  technical  way  of  expressing  the  letting  of  cows — i.  e.  the 
owner  provides  the  cows,  their  fodder  and  shelter,  while  the  dairy- 
man has  to  attend  to  the  cows,  and  lakes  all  their  produce,  for 
which  he  pays  so  much  a  year  per  cow, 

DAIRY-GOODS  [dae-uree  g&o'dz],  sb.  Butter,  cheese,  cream  ; 
dairy  produce.  Used  by  other  than  dairy  people  in  speaking  of  the 
above  i  by  the  latter  the  produce  is  called  gneds  simply. 

'Tis  winderful  the  sight  o'  dairy  goods  they  do  zend  off  vrom 
our  station. 

Ees,  but  the  goods  baint  a  wo'th  nort  har'ly — tidn  a  bit  same's 
use  to,  hon  butter  was  nineteen  and  twenty  (/.  e.  pence  per  lb.). 

DAIRY-MAN  [dae'uree-mun],  sb.  One  who  rents  a  dairy  (q.  v.). 
Very  rarely,  a  man  employed  as  a  labourer  about  a  dairy. 

DALL,  DALLY  I  [daa'l,  daa^lee  !],  inter;'.  Quasi,  or  apologetic 
imprecations. 

[Daa-let,  i\t  I  kaa'n  nii^vur  voo^nrd  lu  due'  ut  vur  dhu  muunee,] 
dall  'ee,  sir  !  (!)  can  never  afford  to  do  it  for  the  money. — Sept.  2, 

Ni'f  I  do,  I'll  be  dalled 

I'll  be  dafd  if  owr  Mary  thare  halh"n  a  bin 
An  paichis'd  be  torn  mayos  a  uu  crinalin. 

Nallian  Hiigg,  Ser.  II.  p.  14. 

DAME  [daenim],  sh.  i.  The  title  of  a  woman  of  at  least  middle 
age,  of  the  lower  middle-class — such  as  the  wife  of  a  small  farmer. 

Th'  old  damt  Glass  gid  me  they  there  lillies. 

Its  use  implies  great  familiarity — perhaps  a  little  disrespect;  no 
one  would  speak  of  a  lady  as  dame  unless  a  slight  were  intended. 
It  is  equivalent  here  among  the  peasantry  to  "mother  so-and-so," 
in  speaking  of  a  person  1  but  in  legal  instruments  and  on  tombs, 
Dame  is  a  title  equal  to  Madam  or  Mrs. 

I.  The  dam,  mother :  applied  to  animals  or  birds.  {Always.) 
Not  now  to  persons, 

Her's  the  [dae^um]  dame  o'  your  bay  'oss.  They  young  holm- 
screeches  've  a-losl  Iheir  dame. 

And  whine  K  Jami  hath  ytio,  >Bt  to  ^  dede  iDngilh, 
And  hophh  ffor  to  hacche,  &c. 

Rich.  Ihe  Ittd.  III.  I.  43,     See  also /2iV/,  I.  4S, 

Abone  ai  that  childe  y-bomc  is 
It  hath  «]rll  or  har  I  wy s, 
And  may  speken  to  hii  damn 
Now  i»  ihii  a  sclkouihe  gome. 

W^tr,  Mel.  Ram.  Kyng  Alisaunder,  I,  5034. 


LI 
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DAMSEL  [daamzeeul],  sd.     Damson.     (Very  com.)    By  sotm 
individuals  always  so  called. 

I  DANCE  [daans], sd. and  vd.    Often  used  to  express  displeasure 

[Lai'd  mee  u  puur-dee  daa'ns,']  led  me  a  pretty  dance. 
^Zoa  aay  mus  dawns  ubaewt  aa'dr  ee*,]  so  I  must  dance  abou 

after  him. 

[tJneebau-dee  mild  bee  xxdaa'nseen  baewt  au'l  dhur  tuym,]  on 
may  be  dancing  about  all  their  time. 

Compare,  to  dance  attendance. 


;i 


I 


DANCY  [daa-nsee],  v.  /.    To  dandle,  as  with  an  infant 
Nurses  sing  to  children : 


'''.  I  Dancy^  Dancy^  Daisv, 

: :  What  sh'll  I  do  to  plaze  ee  ? 

'   I  Take  thee  on  my  lap 

And  gi*  thee  a  sop, 
\  And  that's  what  rll  do  to  plaze  ee. 

DANDY-HORSE  [dan-dee  au-s],  sh.    A  velocipede. 

This  was  the   name  of  the   old-fashioned  bicycle,  which   ws 

just  high  enough  to  take  the  rider's  weight,  and  was  propelled  b 

t  his  pushing  against  the  groimd  with   his  toes.      I  have  ofte 

heard  it  used  for  an  ordinary  tricycle  driven  by  a  crank;  an 
latterly  even  the  modem  bicycle  is  constantly  so  called  in  tb 
remoter  districts. 

DANG  [dang],  v.  A  compromise  for  damn, 
\_Dang'  yuur  blid !]  would  be  said  by  a  person  who  would  b 
shocked  at  being  accused  of  swearing,  and  who  would  never  undc 
any  provocation  use  the  ordinary  imprecation  on  the  eyes.  Th 
number  of  words  of  this  class,  by  which  people  let  off  their  ange 
and  yet  salve  their  consciences  by  these  silly  attempts  "  to  chei 
the  devil,"  is  quite  astonishing. 

Bit  dang  et  aul !  Tm  riting  aun, 
Till  aul  tha  papers  moast  agaun. 

Nathan  Hogg,  Ser.  I.  p.  38. 

DAP  [daa'p],  v>     i.  To  go  quickly,  briskly. 

X^ok  shaarp-m  daa'p  lau*ng,]  look  sharp  and  go  along  quickly 

'Aal  daa'p  een  umbuy,]  I'll  pop  in  by-and-by. 

2.  i\  L  To  hop  as  a  ball.  A  stone  thrown  along  the  surface  < 
water  so  as  to  make  "  ducks  and  drakes  "  is  said  to  [daa'pee], 

3.  V.  To  fish  with  a  rod  in  a  peculiar  manner.  When  tl 
stream  is  flooded  and  the  water  muddy,  the  bait,  whether  fly  ( 
grub,  is  kept  close  to  the  top  of  the  rod,  with  only  an  inch  or  tf 
of  line,  and  is  made  to  bob  up  and  down  very  quickly  on  tl 
surface  of  the  water. 
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nor  move  (hat  he  idn  up  to. 

5,  V.  I.  with  dtnvn.  To  lay  or  put  down;  it  implies  a  temporary 
or  provisional  laying  down. 

Hot  's  lef  thy  bag  o'  tatees  yur  vor?  I  'ant  a-left  em ;  I  on'y 
dapt  em  down  while  I  dapt  into  Joe's  arter  a  pint  o'  cider. 

DAP  [daa'p],  sb.    Hop  of  a  stone  on  the  water,  or  of  a  ball 
Thick  there  made  zebm  (seven)  daps,  and  thine  didn  make  on'y 
but  vive. 

DAP-CHICK  [daa-pK:hik],  sb.  (Always.)  Dabchick,  or  little 
grebe.     Podiups  minor.     See  Dipper. 

DAPS  [daa'ps],  sb.  pi.     i.  Habits  or  ways.     Applied  either  to 
persons  or  animals, 
[Ee-z  u  au-kurd  kuus^tumur,  neef  lin'Cebau-dee  ded-n  noa'  dhu 
n,]  he  (a  horse)  is  an  awkward  customer,  if  one  did  not 


Anybody  idn  no  good  vor  want-catcliin,  nif  they  baint  up  to  the 
daps  o'm,  purty  middlin  like. 

a.  Likeness ;  image.     (Very  com.) 

[Dhu  vuur-ee  daaps  uv  ilz  faa-dhur,]  the  very  image  of  his 
father. 

Tha  hast  Iha  very  dapi  c 


U\ 


zim'd  steer'd  way  tha  cold,  an  tha  daps  me  deer  Jan, 
«.  thing  e$  av  raid  aw  thay  kals  a  say-man. 

Nathan  Hog^,  T»r  Abbiy  Vaistiap. 


DARE  [dae-ur],  v.  t.  i.  To  forbid  sternly  or  under  a  penalty ; 
to  frighten  from  a  purpose ;  to  defy. 

[Ur  da<-urd-n  t-ai'n  stoa-unz  tu  dhu  duuks,]  she  sternly  forbad 
him  to  throw  stones  at  the  ducks, 

[Ee  daewrd  dhu  paa^sn  neet  tu  km  ee'n  t-  tee^z  aewz  noa  moa'ur,] 
he  forbad  the  parson  to  come  into  his  house  again. 

a.  To  threaten. 

[Dhu  poa'leesmun  dofurd-n  haut  ee-d  diie'  tfie  un,]  the  pohceman 
threatened  him  what  he  would  do  to  him. 


Nightfall.    The  beginning  of 
to  signify 


DARK-NIGHT  [daa-rknait], 
night 

The  expression  "  daylight  to  darknight "  is  very 
the  entire  day  from  dawn  to  nightfall. 

Another  common  form  is  "  Vrom  day's  light  to  darky-nighl." 

DARN  [daar-n],  v.    Quasi  oath.    Same  as  Dall,  Da^  &c. 
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DARTER-LAW  [daaitur  lau],  sb.  (Always.)  Daughter-in- 
law.     See  Book  of  Ruthy  il  20,  in  W.  S.  Gram,  p.  108. 

DASHLE  [daashi,  diisi,  duyshl,  duysl],  sb.    Thistle. 
All  the  forms  of  pronunciation  are  about  equally  common ;  but 
in  none  is  M  ever  sounded. 

DATCH  [daach],  zk  and  sb.    Thatch. 

Used  generally  in  certain  districts,  particularly  about  Culmstock 
in  East  Devon,  and  by  individuals  in  many  parts.  I  know  several 
in  this  neighbourhood  (Wellington)  and  also  round  Wiveliscombc, 
who  always  say,  Here's  the  datcher  comin  vor  to  datch  the  ricks. 

The  datch  *pon  Jan  Gadd's  house  is  proper  a-weared  out. 

DATCHER  [daachnir],  sb,    Thatcher.     {See  above.) 

DATCHES  [daachez],  sb. pi.    Vetches.    (Very  com.) 
By  some  this  is  pronounced  dhaach'ez;  indeed  v  and  dh  are 
usually  interchangeable, 

DAUNT  [daa'nt],  sb.     i.  A' check  through  fear. 
[Dhaat  puut  u  daa'nt  paun  un  puur'dee  kwik,]  that  put  a  check 
upon  him  pretty  quickly, 

2.  V.  t    To  tame. 

You'll  have  to  do  ever  so  much  vor  to  daunt  thick  there  colt 
vore  you  can  git  tap  o'  un. 

For  ofl  tvmes  he,  bounden  in  stockis  and  chaynes,  hadde  broken  the  chaynes, 
and  hadde  orokun  the  stockis  to  smale  eobetis,  and  no  man  mi^te  daunte  hym. 

Wyclifven.  (Morris  and  Skeat).   Mark  ▼.  4. 

I  dawnte^  I  mate,  I  overcome.  Jt  matte.  This  term  is  yet  scarsly  admitted 
in  our  comen  spetche. — Palsgravt, 

DAY  [dai],  v.  1.  /  /.  t  daid ;  pp.  vi-dai'd.  To  die.  Usual 
pronunciation  ;  precisely  as  in  lit.  day, 

Her's  ter'ble  bad :  I  be  afeard  her's  gwain  to  day. 

Never  sinze  his  wive  daid  he  'ant  a  bin  a  bit  the  same  man. 

but  she  denyed  hit  and  seid  )>at  she  had  leuer  dey\iaLn  consent  )»erto.  So  within 
short  tyme,  Jie  maister  drew  to  a  fer  lond,  and  )>ere  h«  dritd. 

Gest.  Rom,  p.  8S. 

after  J)e  lord  j)at  daide  for  me. — Ibid.  p.  25. 

do  let  me  hennes  bere, 
]>at  y  no  daye  in  J>is  degre  :  cristned  y  wold  y  were. 

Sir  Fertwibras,  1.  777.     See  also  U.  2579^  2589. 

Thare  ez  yusM  ta  meet  and  chatter- 
Talk  uv  ghosts,  an  uv  tha  dayd^ 

'Till  hom  vast  our  vcet  wid  clatter, 
Most  aveer'd  ta  go  ta  bayd. 

Nathan  Hogg^  Ser,  II, 

DAY  [dai].     "  To  lose  a  day  "  is  to  be  unable  for  some  reason 
'k  for  a  day,  and  so  to  lose  a  day's  wages. 
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Plase,  sir,  1  wants  to  lost  half-a-rfiy — i.  e.  \o  go  from  my  work  for 
hsif-a-ifay,  and  allow  ha\f-ai/ays  wages. 

DAY-MORNING  [dai-maur'neen].  This  morning— lit.  i^is  day 
morning.    (Very  com . ) 

[Aa'n  u-zee^d-n  silnz  daimaurnein—M  bralfsus-liiym,]  (I)  have 
not  seen  him  since  this  morning,  at  break  fast- time. 


DAY'S  MARCH  [daiz  maarch],  sb.     (Very  com.) 
[Yiie  oa'n  vuyn  dhu  finiVur  oa  un  neet-n  u  dais  maarch,']  you 
will  not  find  his  equal,  not  in  a  day's  march. 

DAY-TALE  FELLOW  [dai-tae-ul  fuul'ur],  \  j^.  A  labourer  hired 

DAY-TALE  MAN  [dai-ue'ul  mun],  /by  the  day.   Hence 

a  term  of  reproach,  meaning  a  laiy,  slack  workman  whose  only 

care  is  to  have  his  wages,  and  to  do  as  Httle  as  he  can  to  earn  ihem. 

(Very  com.) 

DAY  TOOL  [dai--t^ol],  sb.    A  bad  or  worn-out  too!. 

[U  praup'ur  dai'-tiol]  implies  such  an  implement  as  a  man  would 
use  who  found  his  own  tools  and  worked  by  the  day.  The  term  is 
of  everyday  use.     Applied  also  fig.  to  persons. 

He's  a  puriy  old  day-tool — he  too— why  I  Hidn  gie  un  zix  pence 
a  wik — i.  e.  he  is  used  up,  worn  out,  good-for-nothing. 

DAZ !  [daa-z  I],  r.  Very  common  form  of  damn — this  is  the 
bucolic  form  of  dash. 

l£>aa-s  ee  I  niSvur  muyn.     Daa's  muy  buufnz  neef  aay  diie- !] 
Daaz'd  if  I  don't  make  thee  know,  s'hear  me  !     See  Dang. 

Chitck  vul,  CI  wul,  tha  wini^cr  wai, 
Zelhl,  "  Mce  deer,  now  I'll  be  rfu:/ 

Vul  vcwie  up  aul  the  lile  ; 
An  widn'el  bee  n  puny  lark 
Ta  layvc  iha  wurd'l  in  iho  dark 

An  turn  iha  clay  la  niglil." 

Nathm  ffogg,  Ser.  II.  p.  6i, 

DAZED  [dae"uz],  adj.    Giddy,  dazzled,  bewildered,  confused. 
[Waut  ae'ullb  ee?    dhee  urt   saeum-z  iSn'eebau-dee  udacui,"] 
what  is  the  matter  with  you?  you  are  hke  a  person  bewildered. 

DaSYd,  atbe-Jmyd.      Vtrtigiitosut.—Ptemp.  Pan: 

DEAD  [dai'd],  adv.  Using  a  lever  without  much  purchase,  or 
length  of  leverage.    See  Pinch. 

We  never  can't  turn  the  piece,  nif  you  catch  Ihc  lever  so  dead. 
There  now  I  nif  has'n  a-catch-n  deader  again  ! — i.  e.  still  more  dead. 

DEAD  [dai-d],  adj.  i.  We  have  two  or  three  similes  which  are 
used  about  equally  with  this  word — Idard-i  u  aamnir,]  dead  as  a 
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hammer  (never  a  door-nail),  and  [daid-z  u  magnitj  maggot  In 
these  combinaions  it  is  applied  only  to  animals  or  man.  Of  game^ 
it  is  most  usual  to  say,  [daidz  u  rag].  A  man  looking  for  a  bird 
supposed  to  be  only  wounded  would  cry  out,  Here  (it)  is !  so  deads 
a  rag  [yuur  liz  !  zu  daid-z  u  rag]. 

2.  Flat,  stale,  as  applied  to  drinks. 

[Dhu  suydur-z-u  dai'd-z  dee'ch-wau'dr,]  the  cider  is  as  dead  as 
ditch-water. 

DEAD  AGIN  [dai'd  ugiin*],  adv.    Strongly  opposed  to. 
[Mae'ustur-z  dai'd  ugutr  dhu  paa'sn,]  master  is  averse  to,  or  on 
bad  terms  with  the  parson. 

DEAD-ALIVE  [dai'd-uluyv],  adj,  Dullj  wanting  in  energy; 
phlegmatic. 

I  should'n  never  like  to  be  a-tied  up  to  jish  poor  dead-alive 
thing's  her  is :  her's  'nough  to  gie  anybody  the  blues  vor  to  look 
to  her,  let  alone  to  live  way  her.     See  Dead-uvered. 

DEAD-HORSE  [daid-au's],  sb.  Work  done  in  redemption  of 
debt  is  called  [wuur'keen  aewt  dhu  davd-aws^  working  out  the 
dead-horse. 

[Aa !  aay  dhauTt  u  wiid-n  kau'm ;  ee  doa*n  luyk  tu  wuurk  aewt 
dhu  dai'd  aws^  ah !  I  thought  he  would  not  come ;  he  does  not 
like  to  work  when  he  has  been  paid  beforehand.  So  it  is 
common  to  say,  Ah !  that's  a  dead-ess  job — meaning  it  is  badly 
done  because  paid  for  beforehand,  or  only  done  to  work  out  an 
obligation. 

Hence  the  old  saying, ''  Vorehand-pay  and  never-pa/s  the  wist 
(worst)  of  all  pay." 

DEAD  LIFT  [dai'd  liif],  sb.  When  horses  are  attached  to  a 
weight  beyond  their  strength  to  move,  they  frequently  refuse  to  try 
a  second  time ;  in  such  a  case  it  is  said,  [dhai  oa*n  p^ol  ttie  u  dai'd 
luf\'\  they  won't  pull  at  a  dead  lift  On  the  other  hand  it  is  common 
to  hear  a  seller  say  of  a  horse.  111  warn  un  to  pull  twenty  times 
volling  (following — i.  e,  in  succession)  to  a  dead-lift 

DEAD-LIVERED  [daid-luyvurd],  adf  Dead-alive,  dull; 
stupid,  sluggish. 

I  zim  her*s  the  \davd  luyvurdz,']  dead-liverdesi^  gurt,  gawky- 
looking  piece  in  all  the  parish. 

DEAD-MEN'S-FINGERS  [daid-mainz-ving'urz].  The  plant 
Orchis  maculata  (com.). 

DEADS  [dai-dz],  sb.  The  subsoil  The  barren  ground  or 
gravel  immediately  below  the  top  stratum. 

[Toa-n  die  tu  pluwee  tiie*  tuur'ubl  dee'p,  y&e-ul  uun'ee  bring 
aup  dhu  davdz\  it  will  not  do  to  plough  too  terrible  deep,  you  will 
only  bring  up  the  barren  subsoil 
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DEAF  [dee 'f],  adj.    Applied  to  any  kind  of  fruit  or  seed  enclosed 

a  shell  or  husk,  which  when  opened  is  barren. 

D<e'f  kau-rn  is  an  ear  of  corn  without  grain  in  it.  Nuts  without 
kernels  are  always  dtrf. 

fNoa  zee'od  een  ut,  u  plai-ntee  u  buud',  bud  au'l  oa-m  dcff^  no 
seed  in  it,  a  plenty  of  buds,  but  all  of  them  deaf,  This  was  said  to 
nie  of  a  field  of  clover,  which  seemed  very  good  in  appearance, 
—Sept.  1884. 

Always  pronounced  dtef.  The  regular  superlative  absolute  (see 
W.  S.  Gram.  p.  aa)  is  always  "so  dtef^  a  'addick  " — though  why 
a  haddock  should  be  deafer  than  other  fish,  or  why  a  hammer  is 
deader  than  other  tools,  seems  quite  inscrutable  to  any  but  the 
bucolic  mind. 


His  eres  waxes  deef,  »nd  hard  tc 

Hampdi,  Pricki  *f  CsHscUitce,  L  78a. 
)>e  foikes  hesle  ya 
So  yharded.  ]Kit  hii  be)>  blj^de  nnd  dnir  jwis, 
^[  hii  pollefi  non  god  liyng  jhure  ne  yse. 

lagS.     Robt.  0/ GloucoUr,  p.  35a. 
Ley  no  dti/exe  lo  my  speltyng, 
I  swere  you,  sir,  it  is  gabbyng. 
137a       Chauter,  Kvmaunt  sftht  Rest.     Works  ;  Bell,  1856  {v.  7),  p.  357. 


For  ihay  bca  dourobe,  and  iherlo  ihey  ben  dnt. 


Ich  drawe  men,  qua))  seint  Andrew  :  lo  god  {ml  so))  is 

ac  Wtecehes  and  (alse  joure  lieof  :  and  deut  and  dombc  ivris. 

1305,     SI.  Audrni;  Early  Ensi'sh  Foenn  {1862),  p.  99. 


DEAF-NETTLE    [deef    ndt-I],    ib.      Dead    nettle— Za «;»//« 
purpurtum. 

DEAL  [dae"ul],  sb.     Lot,  quantity,  part,  bit. 
Why,  I'd  zoonder  go  'ihout  em,  by  a  purly  daU,-T\  I'd  pay  jish 
prize.     (Very  com.) 

And  Roland  ilicrd  hii  euery  del:  and  his  auaunltynEE*  Iiem  greuede  sore, 
Ac  (oj  hi"'  letf  had  bom  him  nel ;  ]>anne  spihe  he  no  more. 

Sir  Firumhrcts,  I.  44. 
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DEAL  [daenil],  v.  i.  To  conclude  a  bargain  of  purchase  oi 
sale ;  to  buy. 

[V-ee  u-dae'ulud?]  have  you  dealt?  may  be  heard  fifty  time! 
in  every  market  or  fair.  It  is  the  regular  question  put  to  a  sellei 
by  a  buyer  when  he  wishes  to  know  if  the  former  has  sold  hi 
commodity  to  the  departing  bidder,  so  that  if  not,  he  may  begin  tc 
chaffer  for  it, 

[Yde  oa-n  taek  noa  las*  ?  Noa.  Wuul  dhan  aay  shaa*n  darui^, 
you  will  not  take  less  ?    No.     Well  then  I  shall  not  buy. 

[V-ee  u-boa'ut  dhik  au's  ?  Noa,  kbod-n  dae'ui,"]  have  you  boughi 
that  horse?    No,  (we)  could  not  deal  (i.  e,  agree  as  to  price). 

At  fairs  and  similar  places,  the  women  who  keep  the  '*  fairing,' 
or  gingerbread  stalls,  always  salute  the  passers-by  with  [plaiz  ti 
daeulf]  i.  e.  please  to  buy. 

See  W.  Som.  Dial,  pp.  19,  20. 

DEAN  [dai'n],  sb.    A  wide  valley,  a  vale — as  Taunton  Dean. 

))ou  says  ]x>u  trawej  me  in  ^is  dfntf 
By  cawse  ]k>u  may  with  Y3en  me  se. 

A  Hit.  Poems,     Tke  Peari,  i.  295. 

DEARY  [dee'uree],  interj,  adj,  and  sb, 

[Dee'ureel  dee'uree  mee  1]  deary  I  deary  me  I 

[L^ok,  Ainee !  dhur-z  u  deruree nud'l  gib*ee  laam !]  look, Henn] 
(Henry),  there  is  a  deary  little  gibby  lamb  I 

[Dhae'ur,  muy  deeureel  dhai  shaa*n  uurt  ee,]  there,  my  deaty^ 
they  shan't  hurt  you. 

DEATH  [dath].  It  is  a  sure  sign  of  death  in  the  family,  if  in 
swarming  the  bees  should  settle  on  a  dead  tree  or  bush.  If  an} 
one  should  put  the  bellows  on  the  table.  If  the  flowers  of  May  01 
white-thorn  are  brought  into  the  house.  If  a  hare  runs  across  the 
path.  If  the  owl  hoots  close  to  the  house.  If  a  winding-sheet 
or  coffin-handle  form  in  the  candle.  If  four  magpies  are  seen 
together.     If  parsley  be  transplanted. 

DEATHLY-LIKE  [dath-lee-luyk],  adv,\  Very  pale;  deathly 
colourless  in  complexion. 

[Aay  zdm  uur  leok'ud  dath'he-luyk^  I  fancy  she  looked  pale 
as  death. 

DEATH-STRUCK  [dath-strfeokf],  part,  adj.    Death-smitten. 

[Aa* !  aay  zeed  u  wuz  dath-striokt,  zu  z^on-z  uvur  aay  tUut'p 
mee  uy  paun  un,]  ah !  I  saw  he  was  death-smitten,  as  soon  as 
ever  I  clapped  my  eye  upon  him. 

DECEIVE  [dee-sai'v],  v,  t,  and  /'  To  disappoint — ^with  noimpli' 
cation  of  deception  or  guile. 
.    Be  sure-n  be  there  now ;  you  'ont  decave  me,  will  ee  I 

1 1VM  proper  deaived  'bout  they  there  boots,  you  know  I  lookM 


I 
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vor  t'ave  em  to  wear  a  Zioday ;  ami  you  never  let  me  had  em  gin 
tbe  middle  o'  ihe  week. 


DECENTNESS  [dai'sunt-necs],  sb.    Decency;  good  conduct. 

There  idn  no  order  nor  decenlnea  'bout  nother  one  o"  the  sort 
o'm,  they  be  all  alilce. 

Come !  you  bwoys,  d'ye  know  what  day  'tis?  let's  have  a  little 
decenlnets. 

DECLINABLE  [deekluynubl],  adj.  Likely  to  go  into  a  decline. 
Consumptive. 

A  friend,  a  doctor  with  considerable  practice  among  the  poor, 
teJls  me  that  one  of  the  most  frequent  questions  patents  ask  whi^n 
bringing  their  children  for  advice  is.  "  Do  you  think  he  (or  she)  is 
dtcUnabk  J  " — /.  ^,  shows  signs  of  phthisis. 

A  woman  speaking  of  her  son  who  was  ill  said  to  me,  "  His 
cough's  so  bad  I  be  afeard  he's  dtcluiable." 

DECRIMENT  [daekTimunl],  sb.     Decoration,  ornament. 

Thick  there  thing  there  a-stick't  up<in-een,  lig  that  there,  idn  no 
dteriment,  I  don'I  consider.  Remark  upon  an  erection  in  a  garden; 
mostly  used  with  a  negative. 


J.  B.  Clamoious  far 
dttsramtnls. 

tSj7.  y   G.  Lackarl.     Life  of  Sir  IV.  Sceit,  vol. 


It  is  foolUh  to  encourage  peojjJe  to  expect  such 
i.  p.  311  (ed.  1839}. 


DEE  [dee],  sb. 

An  iron  shaped  like  letter  Q.  Such  an  iron  is  used  in  cart- 
harness  to  connect  the  leather  of  the  breeching  with  the  chains. 
Called  also  a  ^-a'pse.    S<c  Copse. 

DEE-LOCK  [dee'-loak],  sb.  A  very  common,  cheap  kind  of 
padlock,  used  for  gates,  &c.  It  is  a  simple  piece  of  iron  in  the 
shape  of  letter  Q,  having  a  joint  at  one  angle  and  a  screw 
working  in  a  short  pipe  at  the  other. 

DEEP  [deep],  adj.     Clever,  cunning,  crafty. 
\_Detp-s  gaaTlikI   is  a  very  common   saying,      I   believe  that 
Garrick  is  the  simile  intended.     The  corruption  is  curious. 

DEEP  [deep-],  sb.     Depth.     (Very  com.) 

A  farmer  askmg  me  to  have  a  new  well  dug  for  him,  said,  "Tidn 
vor  the  deep  you  must  go  down,  vor  to  come  lo  the  water." 
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And  (Irouned  all  the  boost  of  Pharao  and  sancke  down  in  to  the  detf  of  the 

1483.     CaxtoHi  Golden  Ijgemdf  fa  IviiL  coU  2. 

Every  goode  housbande  batb  bis  barleye  Ddowe,  well  doanged«  and  lyeoge 
rygged  all  the  def>e  and  colde  of  wynter. 

1534.     Fitxherbert^  Book  of  Hushaniiy^  p.  23. 

.  .  .  Ride  fortb  and  bid  the  deep 
Witbin  api>ointed  bounds  be  heaven  and  earth  ; 
Boundless  the  deep^  because  I  am  who  fill 
Infinitude,  nor  vacuous  the  space. 

1668.    Milton^  Paradise  LmU  bk.  vil  1.  16S. 

And  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep. 

Ibid.  bk.  It.  I  76. 

DEEPNESS  [deep-mees],  sh.     i.  Craft,  subtlety. 
[Yiie  niivur  diid-n  zee  dhu  fuul'ur  oa  un  vur  deefmees^']  you  never 
saw  his  equal  for  craft.     (Very  com.) 

2.  sb.     Depth. 

The  deepness  o'  the  water  do  bide  jist  about  the  same  all  the 
year  round, 

|>e  Amerel  vmtil  a  wyndow  ran  :  and  ])ar  lep  out  )iat  syre 
Wei  XX**  fe]>me  ful  he  ]>an  :  of  dupnisse  vmtil  A  myre. 

Sir  FerumbnUf  L  2311. 

Depenesse.    Profunditas;  altitudo.    Depenessb  of  vatur  (watyr).    Gurges. 

Promp.  Parv, 

it  spedi))  to  him  )>at  a  mylneston  of  assis  be  haneid  in  his  necke  &  ^t  he  be 
dreynt  in-to  depfiesse  of  ]«  see.  IVyclif  (Works,  E.  E.  T.  S.),  pp.  61-2. 

but  othir  sedis  fillen  in  to  stony  placis  :  where  thei  hadden  not  moch  erthe, 
&  anoon  thei  sprungun  vp  for  thci  hadden  not  depnes  of  erthe. 

WycUfvers.    MatL  xiii.  5.     Also  deepenesse  in  A.  V.  l6ll. 

DEFAUT  [deefau-ut],  sb.     Fault,  defect. 
I'll  warn  the  job'll  answer — nif  you  vind  any  defaut  I'll  be  bound 
to  make  it  good. 

Defawte.    Defectus.     Defawty.    Defectivus.— 7^«/.  Parv, 

W'hcn  the  Empcroure  harde  telle  ];is,  he  come  thidir,  and  put  a  defaute  to  this 
forsaide  sarvaunt.  GesL  Rom,  p.  133. 

t^es  ben  perilous  ypocritis  and  cursed  of  god  for  defaute  of  charite. 

/^f/// (Works,  E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  4. 

Lo,  oure  folk  ginne])  to  falle  for  defaute  of  help. 

Will  of  PaUrme  ( Werwolf),  1.  1 185. 

Thurgh  )>e  dejaut  here  of  kynd  God  >an  wille 
AUe  )»e  defautes  of  ]>e  lyms  fulfille. 

Hampole,  Pricke  of  Conscience^  1.  5015. 

DEFY  [deefaa-y],  v,  L    To  forbid ;  to  denounce.    See  Fy. 

After  the  calling  of  banns  in  a  church,  well  known  to  the  writer, 
a  man  stood  up  and  proclaimed :  [Aay  deenaa'y  ut  un  ieefaa'y 
«  lumiin-z  muyn  1]  I  deny  it  and  defy  it,  the  woman  is  mine  1 
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And  a  fals  feond  anlicrist  '  oucr  Bile  Folke  r^pied«. 

That  were  mylde  men  and  holyc  ■  pa.1  no  mescliitf  dnxdjcn, 

DejUdta  a]  (hlsnesse  '  and  fulk  |nkl  hit  vsedc. 

FiiTi  Fl(nuimn,  xxin.  64. 

DEGESS  [dee--jas],  $h.     Digestion. 

The  thing  o't  is,  he's  so  bad  in  his  detgtss — 'tis  on'y  but  very  little 
he  can  make  use  o'. 

DEJECT  [deejak],  v.  t.    To  project ;  to  lean. 
[Dhik  dhae-ur  dhae'uri/^^/'ai'jeen'wurdi,]  that  one  there  projects 
inwards. 

DENIAL  [dai'nuyul],  sb.    Loss,  injury,  hindrance. 

[Twuz  u  maayn  dainuyul  tu  dh-oa!  mae'un,  haun  u  lau's  lii 
duung'kee,]  it  was  a  great  drawback  to  the  old  man,  when  he  lost 
his  donkey. 

DENTURES  [dai-nchur^.],  sb.     Indentures. 

In  years  past,  when  parish  apprentices  were  common,  this  word 
was  in  dally  use.  Now  real  lieldcraft  among  boys  is  almost  as 
obsolete  as  the  indentures, 

DENY  [dcenuy],  v.    To  refuse ;  to  oppose ;  to  prevent. 
[Ee  niivur  dud-n  demy  hauliivur  uur  aa-ks  oa  nn,]  he  never 
refused  whatever  she  asked.     See  Defy. 
Did  I  deny  to  go,  zoon's  you  ax  me  ? 

but  she  dcnytd  hil,  and  said,  Jut  she  liad  leuer  dcj  pan  consent  |)erto. 

Cut.  kom.  p.  Sa. 


% 


DETERMENT  [daturmunl],  sh.  Injury,  detriment  Very 
common  word  amongst  the  most  ignorant. 

[Tao-un  bee  noa  dal-urtnunt  tue  un],  it  will  be  no  injury  to  him  : 
said  of  a  horse  which  had  cut  his  knee. 

DEVIL  AND  THE  MALTSTER,  It  is  always  said  that  on 
Culmstock  Fair-day,  May  aist,  "  'tis  a  fight  Iwixt  the  devil  and  the 
mallster" — to  decide  if  there  shall  be  cider  to  drink,  or  whether  it 
must  be  beer.  This  is  but  a  development  or  perhaps  another  version 
of  the  old  saw, 

Till  Culmstock  Fair  be  come  and  gone, 
There  mid  be  apples,  and  mid  tie  none. 

DEVIL-IN-THE-BUSH  [daev  1  een  dhu  btosh],  sb. 
Commonest   name  for   the   plant  "Love   in  a  mist" — Mj^ella 
iamasana. 


DEVILMENT  [daevlmiint],  sb. 
larking. 


Mischief;    practical  joking; 
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[Dhur  li  In  dhu  fuuliir  u  ee*  vur  datrlmmni  nn  roa*giiree,  neet-n 
au-l  dhu  kuuntree,!  there  is  not  the  fellow  of  he»  for  larking  and 
roguery,  not  in  all  the  countn'. 

DEVIUS  BIT  SCABIS  Idacvlz  beet  skaibccs],  j*.  The  common 
plant  scabiosa  sucdsa  found  groiring  in  pastures.  It  bears  a  mauve- 
coloured  flower  on  a  long  stem,  and  blooms  in  August  and 
September.     See  Prior. 

Gerard  (p.  726)  seems  to  imply  that  Derifs  bit  is  not  seaiiosa. 
He  says, ''  It  floureth  in  August,  and  is  hard  to  be  knowne  from 
Scabious^  sa\'ing  when  it  floureth."* 

As  to  the  name,  Gerard  says,  "  It  is  commonly  called  Morsus 
Diaboliy  or  Diuelsbit^  of  the  root  (as  it  seems)  that  is  bitten  off: 
for  the  superstitious  people  hold  opinion,  that  the  diuell,  for  enuy 
that  he  beareth  to  mankinde,  bit  it  off,  because  it  would  be 
otherwise  good  for  many  vses." 

DEVIL'S  COW  [daevlz  kaew],  sb.     i.  A  large  black  beede. 

2.  The  large  black  shelMess  dew-snaiL    See  W.  S.  DiaL  p.  20. 

DEVIL-SCREECH  [daevl  skreech],  sb.     The  swift  (cypselus 

apus), 

DEVIL'S  SNUFF-BOX  [daevlz  snuuf-bauks],  sb.    A  puff-balL 

DEVILTRY  [daevltree],  sb.  Rubbish ;  any  undesirable  object, 
as  a  quantity  of  weeds  in  a  crop — a  quantity  of  hay  or  thistles  in  a 
fleece  of  wool ;  in  such  a  sense  the  word  is  common,  but  I  never 
heard  it  applied  to  moral  conduct.     See  Toaderv. 

Take  your  hove,  and  scrape  out  the  highest  o'  that  there  devUtry^ 
else  they  there  plants  ont  never  do  no  good. 

DEVONSHIRE  COAT-OF-ARMS  [dabmshur  koa-ut-u-  aar-mz]. 
Said  of  a  horse  with  broken  knees.  Is  he  much  blemished  ?  Ees 
fy !  a  projxjr  Devonshire  coat-d-arms  ! 

DEVONSHIRE-MARK  [dabmshur  maar'k],  sb.  Same  as 
Devonshire  Coat-of-arms. 

DEVONSHIRE  WINE  [dab'mshur-wuyn],  sb.    Cider. 

DEW-BIT  [jue-beet],  sb.  A  mouthful  or  snack  of  food,  taken  in 
the  early  morning  before  going  to  work. 

This  time  o'  year,  hon  anybody's  about  mowin  or  ort,  I  zim  they 
do  want  a  dew-bit  like,  vore  they  goth  to  work. 

DEW;-CLAW  [jdeklaa],  sb.  The  small  claw  or  hoof  which 
grows  like  a  short  thumb  on  the  inside  of  a  stag's  foot,  at  the 
fetlock. 

Some  dogs  have  this  dew-claw  or  rudimentary  thumb.  In  the 
horse  it  ai)pears  far  above  the  knee,  and  is  homy  like  the  hoof. 
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for  ortentimet  h«  will  clou  hit  e/nrivs  logeiher  .  .  .  sgayDC  will  open  Ihcm 
Uld  stray  ihem  wfilc  .  .  .  And  hitting  his  div-tlawts  upon  the  grounde. 

1575.  TiibtrvilU,  Art  0/  V'tHtrie,  p.  122  (quoted  by  Collyns,  p.  144). 


I 


DEW-SNAIL  tjfie-  snaa'yul],  sb.     The  large  black  slug. 

The  regular  way  to  charm  warls  is  to  take  a  drtv-snail  and  rub  its 
slime  upon  the  warts.  Then  to  stick  the  dew-snail  on  a  black- 
thorn, and  35  the  snail  pcritihes  and  disappears  so  will  the  warts. 

DICKY  [dikee],  sb.     i.  A  loose  or  false  shirl-front.    i«  Che-*t. 

i.  The  driving  seat  of  a  closed  carriage. 

3.  A  child's  name  for  a  bird. 

[Poo-ur  leedl  ditee!]     We  often  hear  [dik-ce  buurd]  also. 

DIDDLE !  [diid-l !],  interj.    Call  for  young  ducks. 

DIDDLE  [diid-l],  v.  i.  To  make  water  (said  lo  and  by 
children). 

DIDDLE-DADDLE  [dUd-l-dad'l],  f  f^  ^^^  *"^-     ^f'^'^" 

DIDDLE-DADDLING  [dUdl-dad  leen].  1  !'"8  '      Pfocrastmal- 

■•   ( ing;  undecided. 
A    proper  old  diddle-dadilk — never  can't  get  no  sense  like  out 
o'  un,  one  way  nor  loiher.     He'll  bide  diddk-dijddlin  so  long,  gin 
anybody  else  wid  a-bin  and  a-do'd  the  work  dree  or  vower  times 
pver. 


Ought  not. 
.■urt  tiie-  un,]  she  never  om,ht 


I      DIDN'T  OUGHT  [ded-n  aut].  1 

DON'T  OUGHT  [doan  aut].  j 

[Uur  niivur  ded-n  aut  t-u-zad  no 
to  have  said  naught  to  him. 

Mary, you  doa-n  aut  vor  to  bum  that  there  coal ;  you  must  vaich 
(fetch)  vrom  tother  heap. 

I      DIE  [duyj,  V.  i.  Said  of  animals  slaughtered.    A  farmer  speaking 
I  of  B  cow  which  was  being  fattened  said  :    He  idn  a  very  bad  piece 

o'  beef  now,  mind ;  1  warn  he'd  die  well  inside,  nif  was  to  kill-n  lo 

once.     (Very  com.   expression.)     Animals  are  said  to  die  well  or 

"  bad  "  in  proportion  to  their  internal  fatness. 

I  waa  proper  a-tookt  in  way  thick  ycffer — her  died  shockin  bad — 

i.  i,  proved  lean  inwardly. 


DIG  [dig,  daeg],  v.  j 

[/>/f-een  tae'udeez] 

Ground  is  never  said  to 


-To  work  ground  with  a  mallock, 
neans  taking  up  potatoes  with  a  mallock, 
be  dug  with  a  spade.     See  Spit,  GitAn-. 


DIK  [dik],  I'.  /.  To  dike.  To  make  good  the  sides  and  top 
[ef  a  hedge,  which  in  this  district  is  usually  a  high  bank— (.  r.  to 
|{hrow  up  the  parings  upon  the  lop. 
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T:s  tQCL-zr.  J:.z'  l?  :o  build  -i-^  a  sort  of  wall  of  stones  without 
rr.ortar  'a  ^ry  xjH    a^i'-.^c  the  lark. 

7Turi-n  u  teet  n  xrO'i  vi  Jlv-zl  ee  mtis  bee  n-stjwun  dikil  it  is  not 
a  bit  cf  good  to  c  te  i:  :.  ^.  m^relv  throw  up  the  earth),  it  must  be 
St  ore -diked. 

We  should  give  the  order  to  "jiik  aup  dh-aj'-n  utnd  aewt  dim 
dee'ch."  dike  up  the  hed^e  and  rid  out  the  ditch. 

Thi?  m-^.-it  have  been  :he  mean"ng  in  the  following  passage — i.  e, 
to  dig  cu:  a  deep  ditch,  and  to  Jik^  or  sUex  up  the  sides  to  prevent 
their  tal.ing  Ln. 

He  crieie,  and  comasade.^e  ille  crrstene  people. 

To  iie!  :e  ud  iice^  i  deop  diche  al  iboure  Txiite 

Xaz  hol7v:h;irche  stod  in  hoLynesse  as  hie  wens  a  pSe. 

Pt^rs  PLrx.  XXII.  364- 

DILDRAN(  ^dee-uldraml.  sb.     Idle  story ;  silly  talk. 
I^t's  }'ur  some  sense,  not  a  passle  o'  dilJrams. 

ha  vul!  te!I    I><^i!.!£H  DiUrjms^  and  roily  apon  cnnr  Kesen  Zo  1I. 

IjII.LY  T'liilee^,  sb.  A  cask  on  wheels  for  carrying  liquids;  a 
water-cart.  Also  a  low  four-wheeled  truck  on  which  mowing- 
machines  and  other  implements  are  drawn.     See  Pugger. 

DIIXY-DAIXY  Mdl-ee-daalee:,  adj.   Undecided;  shilly-shally. 

DIMMET  [diimiit],  sb.  Dusk;  evening  twilight;  when  the 
Iig\t  has  become  dim. 

I  was  looking  round,  eens  I  always  do,  just  in  the  dimmet^  and  I 
\'urd  a  shot  tother  zide  o'  the  hedge :  and  tho'  I  jumped  up  and 
/aid,  "I've  a-catcht  'ee  to  last  then.  Mister  Ginlman.'' 

Kvidcntly  this  is  a  verbal  noun  from  the  old  dimmen^  to  become 
dim — like  drin^et^  from  dringen. 

Aii'l  \vh<?nnc  lie  drow  to  \e  dorc  :  fanne  dymmed  bus  ejen 
lie  thrumblc'l  at  )>e  (trcsliefold  :  and  jmew  to  )>e  enrthe. 

Piers  Plc^c.  VII.  407. 

in  the  I)c^k  o'  tl.a  Veaveling,  just  in  tlia  D'mmd. — Ex.  ScolJ,  L  166. 

DIMPSY.     See  DuMPSY. 

DING  [ding],  r.  i.  To  beat  or  to  force  comprehension  into  a 
dtill  understanding. 

[A ay  dhauTt  aay  nuvur  sheod'n  din^  ut  een'tu  dhu  ai'd  oa  un,]  I 
tliought  I  never  should  drive  it  into  his  head. 

Kyht  ^wa  J)c  levels  sallc  ay  dynj:^. 

On  Jw  synfulle  wilh-outen  slyntynj ;— ///w/tf/*r,  Pricke  of  Consdeme^  L  7015. 

2,  V,    To  importune ;  to  reiterate. 

You  can't  do  nort  else :  you  must  keep  on  dingin  away. 
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DING-DONG  [ding-dan Tg],  adv.    In  good  earnest ;  with  a  will. 
We  zeed  eens  we'd  a-got  vor  lo  do  il,  zo  we  in  to  it  ding-dong, 
hammer  and  tongs,  and  twadn  very  long  about. 


DINSH  [dunsh],  adj. 
dense. 

He  ont  never  do  hizzel  t 


Dull,  stupid.     Probably  var.  pron.  of 
□  good,  a's  to  dimh  by  half. 


DIP  [diip],  V.  I.  Tech.  A  process  applied  to  sheep  after 
shearing;  lo  kill  vermin,  and  cleanse  the  skin.  'I  hey  are  placeii 
singly  in  a  bath  of  strong  poisonous  liquor,  care  being  taken  not 
to  immerse  the  head. 

Bee  yue  gwain  tu  dii/i-  yur  sheep  dee  yiiur  ?  ]  are  you  going  to 
dip  your  sheep  this  year? 

DIP  [diip],  sk     Salt.     Used  only  in  the  following  phr. 
Mate  I    we  don't  get   no   mate ;  all  ".'e  gets  is  tatees  ; 
— i.  e.  dipped  in  salt. 

DIPPER  [ddp-ur].  The  water-ouzel.  Hydrobata  aquatiea. 
Cincltts  atjuatiais.     Set  Water-Collv. 

This  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  dapnhUk,  and  possibly 
originally  so ;  but  in  this  neighbourhood  it  has  come  to  be  used 
only  for  the  above  very  common  bird. 


dip 


DoppAR,  or  dydoppnr,  walyr  byrdc,  Affrgidiis. 


m,p.  P.xr; 


DIPPING  [diip-een],  sb.  A  strong  poisonous  liquor,  for  dipping 
sheep,  lo  kill  vermin,  and  to  prevent  the  scab.    Set  Dip,  v.  t. 

DIRD  [durd],  sb.     Thread. 

This  pronunciation  is  precisely  according  to  rule  in  the  dialect. 

Thr  is  always  sounded  dr,  as  in  drash,  drii/i,  droivut,  &c.  'I  bus 
thread  would  be  and  very  ofien  is  pronounced  drad  or  dred — then 
comes  the  constant  metaihesis  of  the  r,  and  dred  becomes  dtrd  or 
dttrd,  just  as  bread  becomes  berdat  hurd,  and  drish  (thrush),  dirsk. 

DIRECT  [duralt-],  sb.    Sense,  reliance,  dependence. 
No  use  t'  hark  to  he ;  idn  no  direct  in  un,  no  more-n  a  dog 
bcrkin. 

Here,  Bill  1   thee  show  'em  the  way  to  do  it.     Thee's  a  got  some 
direct  in  thee,  but  the  rest  o'm  be  like  a  passle  o'  fools,  I  zini. 
■ad  more  an  10,  there's  no  direet  lo  hoi  ihn  lell'sl. 

£x:  SceUiHg,  1.  149, 

DIRSH  [ddrsh],  sb.    Thrush.    Always  either  dirsh  or  dris.'i. 

DIRT  [duurt],  r.  t.    To  soil ;  to  dirty. 
Tommy,  mind  you  don't  dirt  your  clean  pinny. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  y  final   of  the  literary 
transitive  verb  is  dropped  in  the  dialect;  comp.  far  =  carry,  store 
=  itory. 


^   - 


1"  "HrL 


''7  '2il      '  ' 


Zti" 
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.if.  =  _  ~  . .  *  ' 

Li  Z.  i.  r.  S.  .  r-  x5i 


:.  f   i.-.v  i:t-   ::  tc. — j.r.-±zz  rnis.     Vm  t-H  =tfTzr  ric  it  c^r. 
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[>!>//.  Vr?-  'itr-.t;  5,  c--cik-f5\  ^*'-  "^  Ling::3gc. obscenity, 

■«  ■  « 

^>:    :;.!    !>.t   d::::::€   ever  I    i-:ri   :r.   irv  lire.  ir.Jt   there  beat 

\fV-. r. A y. E  'ceesa:  z" .  :':.    Ar.r c v:Lr.ce-  c:5cc mfcrt,  inconvenience, 

I;.'.. •.•-.;;  nr.  el'-lerly  ^Tr.an   tc  cccep  a  l::r  en  the  road,  she 
•    -;   '    I ;  ?:'..  c-e,  iir,  sure  :  I  hcpe  I  shar/t  te  r.o  disease  to  ee." — 
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and  here-fore  d'uceisen  hem  and  patten  hem  in  prison,  and  sumtyme  mor))cre 
hem  a^enst  goddis  lawe  and  the  kynjys. 

ff>r///( Works,  E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  u. 

&  thei  passid  to  the  holy  londe,  &  tumid  a-yene  withoute  hurting  or  disese. 

Gest,  Rom,  p.  106. 

&  her-by  schulde  be  no  more  cost  to  )ou  ne  traueile  ne  deisessy  but  worscliipe 
to  god  &  endeles  good  to  Joure  self.  /f5'^///(  Works),  p.  179. 

or  eny  other  man,  that  wille  trouble,  disese^  or  pursew  of  my  trew  seruanilys. 

Fifty  Earliat  Wills,  Sir  7.  Brooks,  1483,  p.  130. 

Obsolete  as  a  verb  in  the  dialect. 

DIS-GE3T  [dees-jas*],  v.  t  and  /.     To  digest. 
I  baint  able  vor  to  disgest  my  mate.     Thick  there  piece  o*  beef 
ate  tough,  I  count  he  ont  disgesty  very  well. 

DISGESTION  [deesjaschn],  sb.     Digestion. 

[Dhu  dauk'tur  zaes  aew  ur  dcesjas'chn-z  tuur'ubl  wai'k — ^uur  kaa'n 
dees-jas'  ur  vdflz,]  the  doctor  says  her  digestion  is  very  weak — 
she  cannot  digest  her  food. 

DISH  [dee'sh],  v.    To  hollow ;  to  make  concave. 
The  went  o'  the  raiU's  too  big ;  he  idn  holler  'nough — you  mus' 
dish-n  out  a  good  bit. 

DISH  [dee'sh],  sb,  i.  Two  sizes  of  brown  cups  or  mugs  with 
handles,  made  of  cloam  or  coarse  earthenware,  are  always  called 
[u  ae'upmee  dee'sh]  or  [u  pan*ee  dee'sh,"]  halfpenny  or  penny  dish. 
These  vessels  are  always  sold  at  these  prices ;  they  hold  about 
a  pint  and  quart  respectively.  So  also  we  always  say  [u  deesh 
u  tay]  for  a  cup  of  tea. 

2.  The  bottom  of  a  cider-press,  on  which  the  cheese  is  put  up. 

DISHABLES  [dee'shublz],  sb,  pi.  Working  dress.  Very  com- 
mon among  farmers'  wives  and  peasant  women.     Fr.  Deshabilles. 

[Haun  aay  waiTi  tu  voa-r  doo'ur,  dhaeur  wuz  Miis'us  tu 
paa'sneej,  un  aay  wuz  au*l  een  mee  dee'shublz  eens  aay-d  u-biin* 
u-wau*rsheen,]  when  I  went  to  the  front-door,  there  was  mistress 
of  the  parsonage,  and  I  was  in  my  working  dress,  just  as  I  had 
been  washing. 

A  woman  at  her  wash-tub  would  be  nearly  sure  to  say  to  a  lady 
who  called  upon  her,  ''  Flaise  t'excuse  me,  mum,  for  I  be  all  in  my 
dishables,*' 

DISHCLOUT  [dee-sh  klaewt],  sb.    A  kitchen  cloth. 

Master  Harry,  you  can't  keep  on  comin  out  here  in  the  kitchen, 
makin  up  such  work,  else  you'll  vind  the  dishclout  a-pinned  on  to 
your  back  one  o'  these  days. 
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1'hcn  sighing,  said  it  was  a  cruel  thing 

Thus  like  a  Dishclout^  his  poor  heart  to  wring. 

1795.     Wolcot^  Pinderiana^  vol.  iv.  p.  iia 

DISHING  [dee'shcen],  adj.     Concave. 

Sometimes  applied  to  cart-wheels,  same  as  Dish-late. 

DISH-KETTLE  [dee-sh-kiSfl],  sb.  A  very  large  open  iron  p 
having  a  swing-handle  by  which  it  is  suspended  on  the  chimn< 
crook  over  the  fire.  It  is  used  to  warm  the  skim  milk  bef< 
turning  to  cheese,  but  generally  it  serves  the  purpose  of  the  mod< 
washing  copper,  or  furnace,  as  we  call  it  in  the  West 

[Man'urz !  wai,  uur  wuz  u-bau'md  een  u  tuur'u-eep,  un  u  bre 
aup'-m  dhu  dee'sh-ktU'l^l  manners  I  why  she  was  born  in  a  tu 
heap,  and  bred  up  in  the  dish-kettle. 

It  is  always  spoken  of  as  ike  dish-kettle^  like  the  oven — ^th< 
being  never  more  than  one  in  a  household. 

DISH-LATE  [deesh-laenit],  adj.  A  term  used  by  wheel-wrigl 
to  describe  wheels.  These  are  either  [awprai'f]  or  [dee'sh-lae'ui]. 
the  former  the  spokes  are  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  axis ;  in  t 
latter  they  are  inclined  towards  the  front  of  the  wheel,  so  that  t 
])eriphcry  shall  be  even  with  the  "nose"  of  the  axle.  This  cc 
struction  gives  more  or  less  general  concavity  to  the  front  of  t 
wheel,  and  is  technically  expressed  by  dish-late, 

DISH-WASHER  [dee'sh-wau-rshur],  sb.  The  water-wagta 
The  only  name  for  the  bird  in  this  district. 

GuiGNE'QUEUfi.     The  little  bird  called  a  wagtail,  or  Dish-wasKer, 

Ccfgravi, 

DISMALS  [diiz'mulz],  sb.  pi.  Low  spirits;  brooding  c 
sj)ondency. 

Come,  Jane,  hot  ailth  ee  ?    I  zim  you  be  all  down  in  the  dismt 

like. 

DISOBLIGE  [deesubleej],  v.  t.  To  stain ;  to  soil.  Used  1 
quaint  (^Id  people  of  the  better  class. 

Mary,  my  love,  how  you  have  disobliged  your  frock. 

DISPRAISE  [deesprai'z],  sb.     Disparagement ;  under-valuatio 
The  nicest  sort  of  a  young  umman  you  shall  vind  any  place- 
no  dispraise  to  present  company. 

Ragcr  Hill  es  as  honest  a  man  as  any  in  Challacombe  :  no  Dispreise, 

Ex.  Scdd,  I.  68. 

DIS-SIGHT  [diis'-uyt],  sb.  Disfigurement;  unsightly  obje< 
This  word  is  very  common  indeed  among  people  of  quite  ll 
better  class,  and  is  certainly  more  expressive  than  its  literal 
eiiuivalents.  A  neighbour  erecting  a  building  at  some  distaiu 
from  my  house  said — " I  don't  think  'twill  be  any  dissight  to  you 
—  May,  1886. 
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DISTRACTED  [deestraaktud], part.  adj.     Mad ;  overcome. 
Ever    zinze    Zadurday  nait,   I    bin    maze   distracted  way    the 
toothache,  and  nort  ont  do  me  no  good. 

Better  I  were  distract^ 
So  should  my  thoughts  he  severed  from  my  griefs. 

King  Lear^  IV.  vi. 

I  am  afflicted  and  ready  to  die  from  my  youth  up :  while  I  suffer  thy  terrors 
I  am  distracted.  Psalm  Ixxxviii.  15. 

and  how  the  Boy  repented  and  went  distracted^  and  wos  taken  up,  and  was 
hang*d  vor*t,  and  sung  Saums  and  sed  his  Praers.  Ex,  Scold,  1.  442. 

DIT  [diit],  sb.     Dirt,  soil. 

Tommy,  you'll  make  yourzel  dii  all  over. 

DITEMENT  [duytmunt],  sb.  Indictment  (very  com.  at  assize 
time). 

DIZ  [diz],  sb.  Tech.  A  small  piece  of  horn  pierced  with  a 
flattened  hole,  used  by  hand  wool-combers,  through  which  tlie 
sliver  is  drawn.     See  Pad. 

DO  [du ;  emphatic  diie*].  Pres.  diie'^  or  du;  past,  due'dy  or  dud; 
p.  part.  M'diu'dy  u-di^e\  i.  The  periphrastic  auxiliary  with  which 
most  of  our  verbs  are  conjugated  in  the  present  tense,  as : 

[Dhai  du  l^o'k  maa7n  wee'sh,]  they  look  very  sad. 

For  ample  illustration,  see  W.  S.  Gram.  pp.  45,  71. 

2.  V,  /.    To  make ;  to  finish ;  to  repair. 

Now  thoose  that  round  Ould  Burnet  stood 
And  zweared  it  dumzily  was  dood. 

P.  Pindar^  Royal  Visit  to  Exeter. 
See  also  Nathan  Hog^s  Letters^  Ser.  I.  p.  33,  &c. 

Used  also  in  all  the  senses  found  in  lit.  Eng.,  but  the  past  tense 
remains  as  it  was  in  Mid.  Eng. — /'.  e.  ddd,  or  dude. 

he  weop  nout  one  mid  his  eien,  auh  dude  mid  alle  his  limen. 

Ancren  Rrwle^  p.  1 10. 

kyng  Charlys  )«  Sarsyns  speche  y-hurde  :  and  so  dude  al  his  host. 

Sir  FerumbraSf  L  I12. 

and  she  dude  of  hir  hames  &  come  &  laye  downe  by  him. 

Gat.  Pom.  p.  159. 

And  to  slen  ey^r  o^r  in  )at  plas  :  eyther  dude  ys  mi^te. — Ibid,  I.  663. 

As,  schrove  herr*,  hoselder,  and  aneled  herr',  he  dude  also 

And  sayde,  dou^t*  loke  )at  )>*  be  of  gode  chere, 

For  up  to  )n  spouse  Y  shalt  now  go, 

And  dwell  in  hevene  w'  angels  clere. — Chron.  Vil.  St.  501. 

Your  trap  ont  be  Zrddd^  fit  to  use,  vore  Zadurday, 

The  second  form  of/,  part,  is  equally  common. 

I'll  warn  the  job'li  be  ^rdo  vitty,  nif  you  do  let  he  do  un. 
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and  )x>5te  on  pe  grete  o|> :  ))at  he  him  adde  txydo. 

Rob,  o/Glou.  fViii,  Coitq,  1.  I$. 

l)are-vore  William  potte  ))at  kny^t  out  of  cheualiy,  yor  he   hadde  ydo   an 
vnkunnynge  dede.  Trevisa^  Norm.  Invasion,  Lib.  vL  cap.  29,  1.  126. 

and  euer  when  eny  Counseille  shuld  be^^^  in  ]>e  Empire,  ]ie  yong  knyjt  was 
called  ))erto.  Gesia  Rom.  p.  44. 

and  now  ha))  schewid  mo  benefices  to  mank3mde  )an  he  hadde  do  in  iudas 
tymes.  Wyclif  (IVorks,  E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  167. 

))e  ladyes  comen  reiiyng  ))o  on  yche  a  syde 
To  se  )>e  myracle  Y  )>ere  was  y  do, 

Chron.  Vil,  St.  336.— See  also  lb,  St.  73. 

And  whon  )x>u  hast  so  I-do 
3if  |>i  benyson  ))er-to. — Stacions  of  Rome,  L  271. 
See  DoNED. 

DO  [diie*],  V,  i,  (Always  with  stress.)  To  get  on;  to  prosper; 
to  improve  in  state  or  condition :  of  animals,  to  thrive ;  to  grow. 

They  can  do  very  well  in  thick  farm,  nif  they  do  stick  to  it — /.  e. 
the  work. 

They  zess  how  the  young  Jim  Bond's  doin  capical  up  to  Bristol. 

They  young  beast  be  safe  to  do  in  your  land. 

[Aay  luyks  dhiish  yuur  ee*njee  mae'ul,  muy  pai'gz  du  dike*  vuur'ee 
wuul  buy*  ut],  I  like  this  Indian  meal,  my  pigs,  do  do — u  e.  thrive 
very  well  upon  it. 

DOAK  [doak],  sb.     A  stupid  booby;  a  dullard. 

Never  zeed  no  jish  gurt  [doa-kj"]  never  in  all  my  bom  days. 

DOAN  [doa-un],  adj.  Damp :  said  of  com,  hay,  sheets,  liaen, 
^'c.     W.  H,  G, — Dec.  6,  1883.     Com.  in  Devon. 

DOATY  [doautee],  v,  i.  To  nod  when  dozing  in  a  sitting 
position. 

[Uur    d-au*vees    doa'utee    tu    chuurch,]    she    always    nods    at 

church. 

But  thee,  thee  wut  ruckee,  and  squattee,  and  doattee  in  the  Chimley  Coander 
lick  an  Axwaddle.  Ex,  Scold,  L  I44. 

DOCITY  [dau'sutee],  sb.     Intelligence,  gumption. 
He  idn  no  good  to  nobody,  there  idn  no  docity  'bout'n. 

Tha  hast  no  stroil  ner  Docity,  no  Vittiness  in  enny  keendest  Theng. 

Ex,  Scold,  L  209. 

DOCK  [dauk],  sb.    The  crupper  of  either  saddle  or  harness. 

DOCK  [dauk],  r.  /.  i.  To  put  the  crupper  under  a  horse's  tail. 
Some  horses  press  their  tails  down  very  tightly,  and  such  are  said 
to  be  [stiif-  tu  dauk^  stiff  to  dock. 

2.  V.  t  Applied  to  sheep.  To  cut  off  the  wool  clotted  with 
dung,  from  around  a  sheep's  tail. 
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3.  V.  /.     To  cut  short. 

They  docked  his  wages  a  shillin  a  week,  and  told*n  next  ti^na 
he'd  lost  his  work. 

His  heer  was  by  his  eres  rounde  i-shom, 
His  top  was  dockud  lyk  a  preest  bifom. 

Chaucer,  Prologue  (Reeve),  1.  S90. 

Also  fig. 

Mr.  Ginlman's  to  big  by  half,  'tis  time  he  was  Zrdocked, 

DOCKINGS  [dauk-eenz],  sb.  Wool  clotted  with  dung,  called 
also  daggings  (q.  v.). 

DOCK-SPITTER  [dauk-sp\Sfur],  sb,  A  tool  for  drawing  out 
the  roots  of  docks,  called  also  [dauk-drawur^']  dock-drawer. 

DOCK  UP  [dauk  aup-],  v.  t  When  a  colt  is  first  "  hampered  " 
{q,  V,),  it  is  usual  to  [dauk-n  aup'^  dock  him  up,  that  is,  to  put  a 
crupper  and  girth  upon  his  body,  and  then  to  rein  in  his  head  tightly, 
making  fast  the  bridle. 

DOCTOR  [dauk'tur],  sb.  The  seventh  son  in  a  family,  born  in 
succession  without  a  girl,  is  always  called  the  "doctor,"  and  is 
believed  to  be  born  with  special  aptness  for  the  healing  art 

DOCTOR  UP  [dauk'tur  aup-],  v,  t.  To  patch  up;  to  cobble; 
to  repair  in  a  makeshift  manner. 

T'other  zide  o'  Wilscombe,  bump  goes  down  th*  old  gig  way  the 
spring  a-brokt,  so  we  was  fo'ced  to  bide  and  doctor  up  th'  old  trap 
vore  we  could  come  on. 

DODIPOLL  [daudipoal],  sb,    A  dunce ;  a  blockhead  ;  a  softy. 
Nif  thee  art'n  a  dodipolly  tell  me  !  Get  out  the  way,  and  let  zome- 
body  way  zome  zense  come  to  it. 

DOFFER  [dau-fur],  sb.  The  last  of  the  many  cylinders  of  a 
carding-engine ;  that  which  has  to  do  off  or  deliver  the  wool  or 
cotton  from  the  machine.     Comp.  "  to  dofftht  hat." 

&  dere  hert,  deliuerii  :  do  as  ich  ])e  rede, 
Do/hliMt  )>is  bere-skyn  :  &  be  stille  in  |>i  clojies. 

William  of  PaUrmi^  1.  2342. 

DO  FOR  [dde*  vaur],  v,  t.    To  perform  the  household  duties. 

He  do  live  all  by  his  zul,  but  he'v  a  got  a  umman  that  do  g'in 
and  do  vot^n — i.  e.  makes  his  bed,  cleans  his  house,  washes  and 
mends  his  clothes ;  all  this  is  fully  comprehended  in  the  use  of 
to  do  for  in  this  sense. 

I  do  always  do  vor  my  zul,  eens  I've  a  do'd  'z  twenty  year. 

An  old  man  in  the  Wellington  Almshouse,  said,  **  My  darter  do 
do  vor  me — her  com'th  in  every  morning,  zo  I  baint  a  left  no 
way  scan'lous  "  (^.  v.), — ^June  6,  1886. 
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DOG  [daug],  sd.  Same  as  An-dog  (^.  v.).  Although  used  con- 
stantly as  an  alternative  name  for  Andiron^  yet  there  was  and  is  a 
difference.  In  large  hearth-fire  places  it  was  usual  to  have  two 
pairs  of  irons,  particularly  in  kitchens  where  great  fires  were  needed 
for  roasting.  One  of  these  pairs  were  dogs^  the  other  Andirons. 
The  former  were  mere  plain  biars  of  iron  with  three  short  legs,  used 
for  the  actual  work  of  supporting  the  burning  logs  at  all  times,  and 
therefore  kept  near  the  centre  of  the  hearth.  Both  kinds  are 
treated  of,  under  Hand-dog — but  the  following  shows  that  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  the  Andirons^  or  "  Hand-dogs,"  were  the  ornamental 
and  not  the  useful  dogs  which  really  bore  the  fire. 

lackimo.  The  roof  o'  the  duunber 

With  golden  chenibims  is  fretted  :  her  andirmu 
(I  had  forgot  them,)  were  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands. — CymMine^  II.  It. 

DOG  DAISY  [daug  dai'zee],  sb.  The  large  marsh  daisy,  or 
Marguerite.     Chrysanthemum  Lcucanthemum, 

DOGGERY  [daugniree],  sb.    Trickery. 

[Aay-v  u->'uur'd  um  zai*  iSz  dayg-yree-n  livniree  trae*ud  siips 
drai'veen  u  baam  gun  dh-ee*ul,]  I  have  heard  (there)  is  trickery 
in  ever}'  trade,  except  driving  a  barrow  against  the  hilL 

DOG-HORSE  [daug-au's],  sb.  A  worn-out  old  horse,  only  fit 
for  dog's-meat 

You  widn  own  jish  passle  o'  old  dog-osses — some  o'm  can't  hardly 
scrawly  out  o'  the  way. 

DOG-LAME   [daug-1ae*um],  adj.  or  adi\     Applied  to  horses 

when  so  lame  as  to  be  almost  obliged  to  go  on  three  l^s  like  a  dog. 

Hoi  ailth  the  mare !  why,  her's  proper  dog-lame  I 

^*'Lame  as  a  dog'*  is   the  constantly-used   expression  to  denote 

severe  lameness,  whether  in  man  or  beast.    See  p.  22,  JK  .SI  Gram. 

DOG'S  MOUTH.  We  have  an  old  saying,  [Mild  zu  wuul  git 
buad'r  aewt  uv  u  daug-z  maezcf-s  niuun'ee  aewt  uv  u  tuurnee,] 
as  easy  to  get  butter  out  of  a  dog  s  mouth,  as  money  out  of  a 
law\*er. 

DOG-SPEARS  [daug  spee*urz],  sb.  The  Wild  Arum — Antm 
macuiatum. 

They*v  a-got  different  names  like,  but  we  most  times  calls  *cm 
dcg'Sp€ars. — Under  Gardener. — Dec.  iS,  1S79. 

DOG'S  TASSEL  [daug'z  tau*sl]«  sb.  The  plant  Wild  Anim — 
Arum  maoilatum.    (Ver)-  com.)    See  Parson  in  the  Pulpit. 

DOG-TIMBER,  DOCS-TIMBER  [daug tumur,  daug'z  tiim^ 
bur}.    Dpgirood — Comus  sanguiKca. 
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I  cannot  admit  Dr.  Prior's  explanation  as  quoted  from  Threlkeld, 
"that  skewers  are  made  of  it."  The  exact  contrary  is  the  fact. 
Butchers  all  say,  "  Dog-timber  stinks  wo'se-ri  a  dog — -tidn  fit  vor 
skivers  :  t'll  spwoil  the  mate." 

Butchers'  skewers  are  made  of  "skiver- limber" — Euonymus 
Europaui — and  when  buying  them  of  gypsies  or  others,  they  are 
careful  to  smell  them,  because  the  appearance  of  ihe  wood  is  alike. 

DOG-TIRED  [daug,  or  duug-tuyurd],  aJj,  Quite  done  up; 
exhausted. 

[Aay  wuz  rig'tur  duug-tiiyuri^  I  was  completely  tired  out. 

DOG-TROT  [daug--traat],  sb.    Same  as  Jog-trot.    (Very  com.) 

DOLLED  UP  [dau-ldaup-],/ar/.fli^".  Petted, indulged.  (Com.) 
Mar.  13,  1882. — A  woman  on  being  asked  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Wellington  School-Board  why  she  had  allowed  her  boy  lo 
grow  up  without  learning  anything,  said,  [Wuul,  ee  wuz  dh-aun'lee 
chee'ul  aay-d  u-gau-t,  un  aay  spoo'uz  u  wuz  u  dau-ld  aiip-  u  beet,] 
well,  he  was  my  only  child,  and  I  suppose  he  was  a  little 
indulged. 

DO-MENT  [dJiemiint],  sb.     Fuss,  row,  disturbance. 
[Dhur  wuz  u  puurdee  diU-munt  wai   um,]  there  was  a  pretty 
disturbance  with  ihcm. 

DONE  !  [duun  I  ],  inUtj.     The  word  for  accepting  a  bet. 
[Aa'l  bat  vai'v  shiil-eenz  uur  oa'n  ab-m.     Duun  r\  I'll  bet  five 
shillings  she  will  not  have  him.     Done ! 

DONED  [duun'd].  Com.  form  of /oj/  tense  and  /.  /■ar/.  of  "  to 
do,"  adding  the  weak  inflexion  to  the  strong.  See  IV.  S.  Gram. 
p.  48. 

Although  sometimes  used  transitively,  this  may  be  taken  as  the 
intransitive  form. 

Well  there  !  we  could'n  do  eens  we  was  a  mind  to,  zo  we  doned 
zo  well's  we  could, 

Plase,  zir,  the  coal's  all  a  doneJ. 

Nif  I  wad'n  able  to  a  doned  no  betler-n  that  there  is — darn'd  if 
I  widn  a  let  it  alone,  and  not  a  tich'd  o'  it. 

DONNICK  [daun-ik],  sb.     A  privy.     (Com.) 

DONNINGS  [duuneenz],  sd.f!.     Sunday  clothes  ;  also  finery. 
[Aay  zeed  ur,  u-ri^d  aewt  cen  au'l  ur  duun-eenz,']  I  saw  icr 
rigged  out  in  all  her  finery. 

DOONDLE  [dto'ndl,  d^o-nl],  v.     To  dwindle. 
There  used  to  be  a  good  lot  o'  boys  there,  but  now  they  be  a 
,   doonditd  down  to  vive  or  zix. 
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DOOS  [diiez],  sb, pi     Doings.     (Com.) 

Party  doos  way  em  last  night,  up  to  '  Valiant  Soldier '  (Inn). 

DOT  AND  GO  ONE  [dau't  un  goo  wan-].  The  common  phrase 
to  describe  the  walk  of  a  person  lame  from  having  one  leg  shorter 
than  the  other.     Also  used  as  an  epithet  for  the  person  so  lamed. 

Sec  HOPPETY-KICK. 

DOUBLE  COUPLE  [duub'l  kuupl],  sb.  An  ewe  with  twin 
lambs.     See  Couple. 

[Lat  dhii  duub'l  kuup'lz  ae*u  dhu  fuus  buyt  u  dhu  graa*s,]  let  the 
ewes  with  twin  lambs  have  the  first  bite  of  the  grass. 

DOUBTSOME  [daewtsura],  adj.     Doubtful. 
[Tez  u  daew'tsum  kee'uz,  wuur  uur-l  git  oavur-t],  it  is  a  doubtful 
case  whether  she  will  get  over  it 

DOUGH-BAKED  [doa-baeukt],  adj.  Stupid,  void  of  sense, 
soft.     (A  very  common  expression.) 

He's  a  poor  tool,  he,  sure  'nough — lookth  dough-baked  like,  s'off 
a  was  a-put  in  way  the  bread  and  a-tookt  out  way  the  cakes. 

Much  dowebake  I  praise  not,  much  crust  is  as  ill. 
The  meane  is  the  Huswife,  say  nay  if  ye  will. 

Tutser,  79,2. 

DOUGH-FIG  [doa-feeg],  sb,     A  Turkey  fig  (alwafys).    Su  Fig. 

DO  UP  [diie  aup],  ik  t.  Applied  to  a  horse — to  give  him  his 
bed,  and  make  him  ready  for  the  night. 

Look  sharp  'm  do  up  your  horses  and  come  in  to  supper. 

DOUT  [daewt],  ik  t.  To  extinguish ;  to  put  out :  applied  to  fire 
or  lights. 

[^Vee*  k^od-n  daewt  ut,  dh-ee'njun  waud-n  noa*  moonir  gbo*d-n  u 
skwuur't,]  we  could  not  put  it  out,  the  engine  was  no  more  good 
than  a  squirt. 

[Daeu'i  dhu  kanl-n  km  au'n,]  put  out  the  candle  and  come  on. 

Doon'  owte,  or  qwenchyH'.    (lijth,  K.  lyth,  H.)    Extinguo, — Promp.  Parv, 

When  Bob,  the  blacksmith,  *ve  wash'd  ez  face, 
An*  dawted  out  ez  vire  place, 
An'  he  an'  all  the  workmen  tally 
Play'th  skittles  in  the  Dolphin  alley  ; 

Ptdlman,  Rustic  Sketches^  p.  27. 

DOUZE  !  [daewz  !].     A  very  common  form  of  quasi  swearing. 

I  have  heard  very  often  [^a^^-^-nae'ushun  sai*z  ut  au'l !  daewz 
yur  aid !]  (never  your  eyes\  [daewz  ut  au'l !].  See  Daz,  Dang, 
Nation. 

DOWN  [daewn,  duwn],  adi\     Laid  up ;  cohfmed  by  illness. 
Well,  Thomas  1  how  is  your  wife  ? 
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[Au  I  thang-kee,  uur-z  tuur'ubl  miid"leen,  qut-z  daew'n  ugee'un 
wai  dhu  buurn-tuytees,]  Oh  I  thank  you,  she  is  tenible  middling, 
she  is  laid  up  again  with  bronchitis. 

DOWN-ALONG  [daewn  laung],  adv.    Downwards.    See  Along. 

DOWN-ARG  [daewn-aa-rg  ;  v.  t.  and  /. .-  p.  /.  daewn-aarg;  p.p. 
u-daewn-aaTg].  To  contradict  rudely ;  to  brow-beat ;  to  maintain 
stubbornly ;  lo  insist  on  the  last  word. 

[Ee'd  daewn-aa-rg  dhu  vuur'ee  daevl  liz-zuul',]  he  would  down- 
ar^e  the  very  devil  himself. 

They  down-arg  I  eens  they  vound  the  hare  'out  'pon  the 
I,  but  I  knowed  better.— Oct.  1883. 


DOSVN-CALVING  [daewn  kyaaveen],/jr/.  adj.  In  calf,  and 
near  the  time  of  calving.    (Very  com.) 

as  Dincn-iahmg  colli  and  heiitrs.^ Lccal aJvtrlistminl  vf  tale. 

DOWN-COME  [daew-n-kau-m],  sb.  A  fall  in  price.  A  come- 
dint>n-~\.  e.  a  social  fall. 

1  yurd  em  lay  how  zomebody  zeed  the  squire's  son  out  t' 
Australia,  zome  place,  a  loadin  of  a  dung-bmt.  Well !  nif  that  idn 
a  down-come  vor  he,  then  tell  me  ! 

DOWN-DACIOUS  [daewn-dae-urshus],  adj.  Audacious,  impu- 
dent, obtrusive. 

A  down-dacious  young  ozeburd. 

DOWN-DAP  [daewn.d.-iap-],  /A/-.     Ready  money.     (Very  com.) 
[Neef  aay  du  buy  un  muyn,  aa'l  paa'y  vaur-n  daewn-daap-jl  if  I 
boy  it,  mind,  1  will  pay  ready  money  for  it. 

DOWiVFALL  [daew-nvaa-l],  sb.     Snow  or  rain. 
I  zim  we  be  gwain  to  zee  a  downva/i\oit  long,  the  wind  tokenih 
vor'L 

DO\VN-HOUSE  [daewn-aewz],  adv.  Down-stairs.  (Usual.) 
Lor  I  I  never  shan't  vorgel  thick  night,  I  was  jist  a-go  up'm 
chimmer,  and  he  was  down-lwuie,  hon  the  wind  tookt  the  chimley, 
an'  down  be  come,  right  drue  the  roof  and  the  planching  o'  the 
chimner,  right  down  into  the  middle  o'  the  house.  He  was  a  sot 
by  the  virc,  an'  Iwas  jist  a  come,  thai  'lad'n  a  vailed  pon  lap  o'un. 
But  there,  by  the  blessing  o'  ih'  Almighty  nother  one  o'  us  wad'n 
a  ticht  o". 

A  farmer  speaking  of  some  repairs  to  the  bedrooms  said, 
[Wee  bun  loo'us  tu  zlai"p  daewn-ae^vs  dz  vau'rtnait,]  we  have  been 
forced  to  sleep  downstairs  this  forinight.^Sepl.  1884. 

Wee  naud-n  u-goo"  tu  bai'd,  wee  wuz  daeam-aews  haun  ut  aa-pt,] 
we  were  not  gone  to  bed,  we  were  downstairs  when  it  happened. 
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DOWN  IN  THE  MOUTH  [daewn  een  dhu  maewf],  adv. 
Depressed,  chagrined,  disappointed. 

I  zeed  in  a  minute  eens  he  was  over-drowed,  'cause  he  looked 
zo  dim'n  in  the  mouth  like. 

DOWN-LOOKING  [daewn-lfeok-een],^^'.  IlUooking;  having 
a  bad  expression ;  unable  to  look  one  in  the  face. 

[U  wuz  au'vees  u  daew'nlhk'cen  oa'zburd — aay  bee  vuuree  glad 
tu  yuur-z  u-kaech'  tu  laa*s,]  he  was  always  a  bad-looking  rascal ; 
1  am  very  glad  to  hear  he  is  caught  at  last. 

DOWN  STRAIGHT  [daewn  straa-yt],  adv.     Straightforward. 
[Lat-s  ae'-ut  aupruyt-n  daeivn  straa'yt^  let  us  have  it  upright 
and  down-straight — /.  e.  quite  straightforward.     (Very  com.) 

DOWNY  [daewnee],  adj.     Cunning,  wheedling,  crafty. 
Darned  if  you  must'n  get  up  by  time  vor  to  be  upzides  way 
he  :  a  dmvny  son  of  a  bitch. 

DOWSE  [daew'z],  v.  To  use  the  divining-rod  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  springs  of  water. 

The  faculty  possessed  by  some  individuals  is  truly  marvellous, 
and  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  ordinary  method,  of  ascribing 
the  action  to  chicanery,  as  the  evidence  to  unbiassed  minds  is 
beyond  cavil.  Moreover,  the  power  is  not  hereditary  nor  commu- 
nicable. Nascitur  non  fit.  The  power  of  the  Dtnvser  to  discover 
water  is  not  merely  a  surviving  superstition,  but  is  believed  in  by 
hard-headed,  practical  men  of  the  world,  who  still  habitually  pay 
their  money  for  the  advice  of  these  men,  and  who  have  proved  by 
repeated  trials  that  it  is  always  correct,  and  worth  paying  for. 

Quite  recently  a  Sanatorium  was  to  be  built  upon  a  high  and 
apparently  very  dry  spot,  where  of  course  the  first  necessity  was 
water.  Three  professional  Dowsers  were  sent  for  separately,  and 
unknown  to  each  other.  Each  came  on  a  different  day  from  the 
others,  and  under  the  impression  that  he  alone  was  being  em- 
ployed, with  the  result  that  all  three  pointed  to  the  same  spot, 
where  a  well  was  dug  and  abundant  water  found. 

Inasmuch  as  one  of  my  own  daughters  has  the  power  to  some 
extent,  I  am  able  to  testify  that  trickery  plays  no  part  in  the 
performance,  and  she  herself  is  quite  unconscious  of  anything  by 
which  the  rod  is  acted  on. 

The  rod  or  twig  I  have  seen  used  is  a  fork  of  about  a  foot  long, 
cut  off  just  below  the  bifurcation,  and  in  size  each  limb  is  about 
as  large  as  a  thick  straw.  The  wood,  it  is  said,  must  be  either 
*^  halse,'*  or  whitethorn,  and  may  be  used  either  green  or  dry. 
The  operator  holds  an  end  of  the  twig  firmly  between  the  finsers 
and  thumb  of  each  hand,  and  with  the  elbows  pressed  rigidly 
against  the  sides;  consequently  the  two  ends  of  the  twig  are 
I)ulled  asunder,  with  the  centre,  or  juncture  of  the  fork,  pointing 
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downwards.  He  tiboi  iKives  ^crj  Amir  ixwsnL  and  wben  orcr 
a  spring  the  twig  txxnss  ontwacdiw  and  twocs  open  itself  into  ari 
upright  positiooL  Tbs  mofcmexxt  maj  be  repealed  anj  ncmber 
of  times — die  rod  twittn^  oier  azid  oier  ^un  upon  rrarhing 
the  same  spot,  and  with  eqoal  feedom  when  both  rod  and  fingers 
are  held  by  ^epCical  witnesses^  Tbe  posctioQ  in  which  the  tw^  is 
held  seems  to  make  it  knpossble  that  it  can  be  turned  bj  any 
conscious  moscnlar  action,  fndffd  both  mj  daughter  and  the 
professional  Dcwxr  I  have  seen,  assert  that  thej  cannot  twist  the 
rod  bj  any  consdons  efibrt. 

In  some  parts  of  the  coantj  the  operation  is  caiSXtA  Jatpsimg^  and 
the  operator  ^Jowstr. 

DOWSER  [daewznrl  i#.  One  who  practises  with  the  divining- 
rod. 

DOWSING  [daew-zeenl  sb.  The  operation  of  searching  for 
water  with  the  divining-rod. 

DOWST  [daew-st],  df.  The  husk  or  chaff  of  grain,  distinguished 
respectively  as  \wai'tn  daatrst^  (wheaten  chaff),  [wufn-^^wwj/], 
(oaten  chaff),  bairley-i^^E^flRs/,  &c.  The  husk  of  the  oat  is  still  used 
in  some  farm-houses,  to  make  beds  for  servants,  and  is  by  no 
means  a  bad  stuffing;  it  is  easily  shaken  up  and  does  not  get 
hard  or  matted  like  flocks. 

Applied  also  to  all  the  refuse  blown  out  of  com  by  the  process 
of  winnowing. 

Chaff  \&  never  applied  to  anything  but  chopped  fodder. 


In  the  chamber  over  the  Kitchinge. 
a  dusU  bedd  with  ij  duste  bolsters,  \ 
wollen  blanketts  and  two  olde  mgges 


It'm  a  dusU  bedd  with  ij  duste  bolsters,  a  poire  of)        •, 


In  the  Cocklofte  over  the  Court. 
It'm  iij  dusU  bedds,  ij  duste  bolsters,  iiij  old     )       , 
covietts  and  two  paire  of  wollen  blanketts    \  **  * 
Iiwentary  tf  goods  and  chatdts  of  Henry  Gandye^  Exeter^  1609. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  dialect  seems  to  be  the  ancient  form. 

and  him  ssewe))  his  zennes  and  his  defaates  zuo  )>et  ])e  ilke  wende  by  al 
klene.  jyan  wynde^  in  zuo  uele  defautes,  and  of  motes,  and  of  doust  wy^out  tale. 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyt^  p.  108. 

Su  Dust  in  Stratmann. 

Deth  cam  dryuende  after  *  and  al  to  doust  passhed 
Kynges  &  Knyites  *  Kayseres  and  popes ; 
Lered  ne  lewM  *  he  let  no  man  stonde, 

Piers  Plow,  B.  XX.  99, 

DOZEN  [diizTi],  sb.  In  past  times,  when  wool-combers  used 
to  take  the  wool  home  to  their  own  houses,  the  quantity  weighed 
out  to  them  at  a  time,  and  which  they  used  to  carry  away  in  a  bag 
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on  their  back,  was  called  variously  a //V^,  a  stint,  and  most  commoi 
a  dozerty  although  it  actually  weighed  30  lbs.     See  Diz. 

DRACKLY- MINUTE  [draa'klee-miin-eet],  adv.  Instantly;  i 
directly-minute. 

Qaa'k  1  yue  mus  vaach  een  sm  ho'd  draa'klee-tnun'eet — aa'n 
bee*t-n  aewz,]  Jack !  you  must  fetch  in  some  wood  this  momei 
(we)  have  not  a  bit  in  (the)  house. 

DRAFT  [draa-f(t],V  /.  i.  Hunting.  To  select  certain  houn 
from  a  pack  for  gift  or  sale  to  other  parties. 

It  is  needless  to  say  small  hounds  should  be  drafted  when  the  strength  of  yc 
pack  will  allow  it. 

Lard  ForUsfiu,  Records  of  Narth  Devon  Stagkounds,  p.  6. 

(Privately  printed,  N.D.] 

2.  sb.    Hounds  selected  from  a  pack. 

I  must  mention  here  the  kind  assistance  rendered  by  Mr.  C.  Davis,  w 
supplied  us  with  six  couple  of  hounds,  and  with  other  drafts  the  pack  was  : 
on  toot.  CoUyns,  p.  107. 

DRAFT  [draef],  sb,  i.  The  bar  to  which  the  horses  are  attachi 
in  ploughing  or  harrowing  ;  not  required  for  oxen.     See  Bodkin. 

2.  A  thatcher's  tool,  with  which  he  drives  in  the  spars  and  knoc 
in  the  reed. 

3.  A  wheelwright's  tool — a  heavy  hammer  with  which  he  driv 
the  spokes  into  the  "  nut."    Called  also  Spoke-draft. 

DRAG  [drag],  sb.  i.  In  fox-hunting,  the  line  of  scent  whc 
a  fox  has  been  during  the  previous  night,  before  he  is  found  ai 
started  by  the  pack.  Each  sporting  animal  has  his  special  nan 
for  his  scent  before  the  find — just  as  he  has  for  his  footprints,  t. 
Trail-Walk. 

2.  Any  strong-smelling  thing  drawn  along  the  ground  so  as 
leave  a  scent  for  hounds  to  follow.     A  red-herring  or  a  ferrei 
bed  are  the  commonest  drags  used. 

DRAGGLE-TAIL  [drag'l-taa-yul],  sb.  and  adj.  Name  for 
slovenly,  untidy  woman. 

Htr's  a  proper  nasty  old  draggU'taii—htx  idn  fit  to  come  in 
no  'spectable  body's  house. 

Chappcronniere  :  a  poor  slut,  a  draggle-tail,     Cot^rave, 
A  sluttish  Draggletaile.     Houssepaillee.    Shenvood, 

DRAGS  [drag?],  sh.     Heavy  harrows ;  not  used  in  the  sing. 
single  one  is  spoken  of  as  [aa'f  u  pac'ur  u  dragz^  half  a  pair 
drags. 

'Ih'  old  farmer  Passmore  used  to  work  eight  gurt  bullicks  \ 


I 
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logether,  way  two  pair  o'  drags  one  avore  (other ;  that  was  someihin 
like  farmin  in  they  days. 

DRAIL  [drae"ul],  si.  In  plough  equipment,  an  iron  running 
under  the  beam,  and  attached  to  the  breast  of  a  "tinibern  sull," 
to  relieve  the  beam  from  the  strain  of  the  draft.  Called  also  draii- 
ire.  The  word  is  also  applied  (o  the  short  chain,  called  also  foot- 
chain,  attaching  the  suU  lo  the  draft  or  bodkin.  The  latter  is 
sometimes  called  drail-c\\Bin, 

DRANE  [draeun],  sd.  Drone.  Usually  applied  to  the  wasp. 
Contraction  of  apple-drane. 

Tis  surprisin  th'  apples  they  there  dranes  '11  ate. 

DRANE  [drae-un],  sb.     A  drawl  in  speech. 

He'd  always  agot  a  sort  of  a  drane  iike,  same's  off  the  [jaa'z] 
jaws  o'un  was  a-tired  like.  I  reckon  they  works  vaster  hon  ez 
han'lin  the  knivc  an'  vork. 

DRANG- WAV  [drang--wai],  sb.  A  passage  or  narrow  alley 
between  two  walls.     (Always.) 

Nobody  wouldn  never  believe  there  was  so  many  houses  up 
there,  way  no  comin  to,  but  thick  ihcre  draiig-way. 

DRANY  tdrae'unee],  v.  r.    To  drawl. 

[Spai'k  aup  shaa-rp,  mun  1  neet  draeunte  zoa',]  speal:  up  sharp, 
man  I  (do)  not  drawl  so. 

[Dhu  draeuneens  fuul^ur,]  the  drawlingest  fellow. 

DRAPPV  [draapve],  v.  i.    To  rain  slightly. 
Does   it  rain?     [Wuull  du   draap-ee   u    lee'dl   beet,   but    tiid-n 
loa'urt,]  well !  it  drops  a  liltle,  but  it  is  nothing. 

DR.ASH  tdraa-sh],  v.     To  thrash  (always). 

Sec  Ex.  Scold.  11.  94,  346,  515. 

DRASHER  [draa^shur],  sb.    Thrasher;  a  thrashing-machine. 
They  be  ago  arter  ih'  ingin,  and  zoon's  they  comes  way  un, 
they  roust  go  back  arter  the  drasher. 

DRASHI.E  [draashl],  sb.  i.  A  flail  (^.  v)—i.  e.  a  thrashing 
I  instrument. 

This  name  is  the  usual  one — \vlaa-yul]  flail  is  known  but  never 
applied  to  the  entire  implement  by  an  old  hand. 

A  drashU  is  made  up  of  four  parts,  viz.,  the  handst'uk  (<\.  v.), 
k  tapel,  tniddle  bind,  and_fiat7. 

.  The  sill  of  a  doorway ;  the  threshold.  Not  used  to  express 
the  entrance,  as  in  lit.  "  at  the  threshold,"  bvit  only  as  above. 

Plase.  sir,  be  I  to  put  a  new  draskU  to  John  Gadd's  house,  or 
_  else  make  it  out  way  a  vew  bricks  t 
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DRAT  [draat].    A  quasi  imprecation  =  {'d-rof).    (Very  com.). 

DRAUGHT  [draa-f],  sd.  The  turning  of  the  scale ;  the  differ- 
ence between  the  exact  balance  and  the  full  weight  when  the 
scale  descends. 

In  selling  wool  in  the  fleece  it  is  customary  to  g^ve  an  actual 
overweight  amounting  generally  to  i  lb.  on  60,  or  4  lbs.  per  pack, 
and  this  allowance  is  called  the  draught.  The  real  meaning  is  the 
drawing  of  the  beam  in  the  buyer's  favour. 

DRAVE  [drai'v ;  /.  tetise^  droavd ;  /.  part  udroa'vd],  r.  /.  To 
drive  (always). 

I  droves  Mr.  Bird's  osses.     You  must  dratic  in  some  stakes. 
Thicks  on*y  fit  to  drove  away  the  birds. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  old  p.  t.  drove, 

and  Uzza  and  Ahio  drove  the  cart. — I  Chrmicles  xiiL  7. 

DRAW  [draa*],  v,i.  Applied  to  a  screw  or  a  wedge;  to  bite; 
to  hold. 

The  wadge  'ont  drow ;  drow  in  some  brick-stuff. 

Applied  to  land ;  to  exhaust,  as  [tae-udeez  du  draa'  dhu  graewn 
maa-ynlee,]  potatoes  exhaust  the  soil  mainly. 

[^lang'-gul-z  u  tuurubl  droa'een  kraa'p,]  mangold  is  a  very 
exhausting  crop. 

D  RAW  [drau*,  draa*],  v.  t  i.  Applied  to  chickens,  young  turkeys, 
or  pheasants.  These  are  subject  to  "  the  pip  '*  or  •*  the  gaps,"  a 
disease  caused  by  a  worm  in  the  windpipe.  The  only  effectual 
cure  is  to  draiu  them — /.  e,  to  push  a  small  feather  down  the 
windpipe  and  twirl  it  round.  One  or  more  worms  will  be  found 
sticking  to  the  feather,  and  the  young  bird  soon  coughs  out  the 
rest. 

2.  To  extract  the  entrails  of  poultry  or  game.  A  hare  ought  to 
be  carefully  draivn^  and  the  body  stuffed  out  with  nettles. 

Drawe  fowlys,  or  dysbowaylyn.     Excaterizo^  rvisctro, — Promp,  ParVm 

3.  Hunting.  To  drarv  a  covert  either  for  a  stag  or  fox  is  to 
cause  the  hounds  to  disperse  about  it  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
and  driving  out  the  quarry  that  he  may  then  be  hunted.  Hence 
we  read  so  often  in  sporting  news,  such  a  covert  "  was  dnmm  blank  " 
— /.  e.  the  hounds  found  nothing  there. 

To  ''draw  a  fox"  is  quite  different.  When  he  has  "gone  to 
ground  "  then  the  terrier  is  sent  into  the  hole,  not  so  much  in  the 
hope  of  his  being  able  to  draw  or  drag  the  fox  out,  but  by  his 
wapping  to  draw  the  huntsmen  and  show  them  the  direction  of  the 
"earth,-'  and  to  keep  the  fox  at  bay  until  he  is  dug  out  with 
mattock  and  shovel. 

Another  meaning  of  drawing  a  fox  or  badger,  is  when  the  animal 
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has  been  captured — Ihen  it  is  a  lest  of  the  gameness  of  the  terrier 
if  he  will  go  inio  the  b.ig  or  cage  and  so  fasten  upon  the  "  varmint  " 
15  either  to  draw  him  out,  or  be  drawn  out  still  holding  on. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Nares  on  this  word,  but  do  not  attempt  to 
explain  "  drawn  fox." 

I'll  back  my  Pincli  vor  a  vive  pound  note,  to  draw  a  fox  or 
a  badger  way  other  terrier  in  the  county, 

DRAW-BORE  t(lraa--boai],  v.  Tech.  In  pinning  a  tenon,  to 
bore  the  hole  so  that  the  pin  shall  force  it  lightly  into  the  mortice. 

Thick  joint  idn  up  light,  mus  draw-bore-n  a  good  bit,  an'  that'll 
draa  un  op. 


DRAW-BOX  [draa-,  or  drau'-baiiks],  sk     i.  A  tool  for  cutti 
the  worm  or  thread  in  wooden  screws, 
.  The  sucker  of  a  pump. 

DRAWBREECH  [draa-biircb],  sb.  A  slut ;  a  slovenly  worn: 
(Very  com.) 

Bum  her  face!  I  widn  keep  jish  gurt  drawbreech  not  in  i 
house,  nif  her  was  to  pay  vor  bidin — zay  non  'bout  no  wages. 


:ng 


I,  SOI. 


back.     A  bully  after 
or  draws  in  his  horns 


DRAW  IN  [draa-  een],  v.i.  i.  To  dr 
hectoring  and  bragging,  if  attacked,  draws 
— ('.  t.  becomes  less  fierce. 

Jim  Gamlin  was  gwain  on,  same's  he  do,  'bout  the  fullers  he've 
a-drow'd,  hon  in  come  Georgy  Stone  I  an'  you  should  a  zeed  how 
Jim  draadeen  tho. 

a.  To  contract  expenditure. 

They  can't  go  on  so  vast  now,  they  be  a-fo'ced  to  draw  in,  sure 
'nough. 

3.  To  become  shorter :  spoken  of  the  days. 

[Dhu  dai'z  bee  draa  ten  een,  bae*un  uni  ?]  the  days  are  shortening, 
are  they  not  ? 

DRAW  OUT  [draa' aewt],  n /.  i,  Tech.  Applied  to  iron.  To 
hammer  out ;  to  forge  to  a  point ;  to  beat  thinner  and  narrower  at 
the  end,  so  as  to  sharpen. 

Thick  there  pick's  a-beat  up  to  a  proper  dump,  he  must  be 
a-car'd  in  to  be  a.-drawed  out. 

3.  To  compose  in  writing ;  to  draw  up. 

Hon  th'  old  Tom  Warren's  dunkey  died,  'iwas  a  'nation  good 
job  vor  th'  old  Tom.  Mr.  Greedy  in  to  shop,  draa-d  aewt  a  brief 
vor-n,  an'  he  car'd'n  about,  an'  I'm  darn'd  if  he  did'n  git  op  vower 
poun'  a-gid'n,  in  'bout  o'  dree  days ;  an'  th"  old  dunk  wadn  never 
a  wo'th  vive  sh  ill  ins. 
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DRAW  TO  [drae-u  tu],  v.  i.     To  amount  to. 
[Aay  vrak-nz  dhai  ul  drae'u  /-an'dee  vaawur  skaor*,]  I  reckon 
they  will  amount  to  nearly  four  score. 

DREAD  [draed],  sb.    Thread.     See  Dird. 

DREADFUL  [drai'dftol],  adv.     i.  Very. 
{^Drai'dfhl  kuyn^  drai'd/hl  puur'dee  maa'yd,  drai'dfiol  gfeod 
jaub*,]  very  kind,  very  pretty  girl,  very  good  job. 

2.  Friendly ;  very  thick. 

[Dhai  zaes  uw  aawnir  mae*ustur-z  drai'd/hl  wai  Mils'  Taa^p  tu 
Pau'n ;  bud  aay  doa*n  kaewnt  t-1  niivur  kaum  tu  noa'urt,]  they  say 
how  our  master  is  very  thick  with  Miss  Tapp  (of)  to  Pond  (Farm) ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  will  ever  come  to  anything. 

Missus  was  always  dreadful  wai  we  maidens,  but  we  never  didn 
look  arler  her — /.  e.  did  not  care  for  her. 

DREATEN  [draefn],  v.  t     Threaten  (always). 

Dear!  how  his  father  have  Zrdreaten  thick  bwoy — ees,  and  a- 
leatherd-n  too;  but  tidn  not  a  bit  o'  good,  we  can't  make-n  go 
to  school. 

DRECKSTOOL  [draek-stfeol],  sh.  Threshold;  same  as 
Drashle  (2).     Usual  in  the  Hill  and  Exmoor  districts. 

DREDGE  [draj],  sb,  i.  Mixed  corn  of  several  kinds,  as  oats, 
wheat,  and  barley  sown  together;  done  very  commonly  for  game 
feed.     (Usual  name.) 

Dragge,  menglyd  come  (drage,  or  mestlyon)  mixtio  (mixtilio), 

Promp,  Parv. 

Thy  dredge  and  thy  barley  go  thresh  out  to  malt, 

Let  malster  be  cunning,  else  lose  it  thou  shalt. — Tusser^  21-2. 

2.  A  box  by  which  flour  is  scattered  or  dusted  upon  food  while 

cooking. 

DREDGE  [draj],  %k  t  To  scatter  or  sprinkle  flour  over  any 
article  being  cooked. 

Mary,  be  sure  you  dredge  the  turkey  well. 

DREE  [dree],  num,  adj.     Three  (always). 

DREE-HALF-PENCE  AND  TWO  PENCE   [dree   aa-pns-n 

tuup'ns],  adv,  phr,     A  slow  ambling  canter. 

[Dh-oa'l  au's  au'vees  g^os  lau'ng  dree  aapns-n  tuup'ns],  the  old 
horse  always  goes  along  in  a  slow  ambling  canter. 

DRENCH  [draensh],  sb.  A  dose  of  medicine  for  a  horse  or 
bullock. 

Please,  sir,  IVe  a-brought  a  drench^  and  must  be  sure-n  keep  her 
so  hoi's  ever  can. 
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Sche  fet  him  a  drench  Jrait  noble  was  :  and  mad  h3mi  drynk  it  warm. 

Sir  FentmbraSf  1.  1387. 

DRENCHING-HORN  [dran-cheen  au-m],  sb.  A  horn  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  medicine  to  cattle. 

DREWLER  [driie'lur],  sb,    A  silly  person  ;  a  fool ;  a  driveller. 
[U  rig'lur  oa*l  drue'lur^  a  regular  old  driveller. 

DREWLY  [drhe-lee],  v.  1.  To  slobber ;  to  drivel :  said  of 
infants. 

Thick  there  boy  do  dretvly  zo,  he  do  wet  drough  all  his  clothes 
two  or  dree  times  a  day. 

DRIBBLE  [dnib'l],  v,     i.  To  cause  to  move  slowly. 

In  playing  at  marbles,  "  to  dribble  up  "  is  to  shoot  the  taw  slowly 
so  as  to  make  it  stop  near  some  desired  point.  At  skittles,  "a 
dribbling  ball "  is  one  that  goes  slowly  up  to  the  pins. 

2.  V,  i.  To  trickle ;  to  ooze :  as  applied  to  liquids.  This  is 
precisely  the  opposite  of  "to  fall  in  drops "  given  by  Webster  as 
the  definition.  We  speak  of  a  little  dribbling  lake  of  water — /*.  e,  a 
very  small  trickling  stream. 

DRIFTWAY  [draef'wai],  sb,  A  cattle-path  or  lane;  a  drove 
leading  to  **  ground  "  or  to  outlying  fields.  A  path  through  a  wood 
is  often  so  called ;  sometimes  drift  alone  is  used. 

Mere  track  is  implied,  not  a  made  road.     See  Drove. 

DRIGGLE-DRAGGLE  [drigl-drag-l],  adv,  and  sb.  In  a 
slovenly,  slatternly  manner — specially  applied  to  women's  dress ; 
also  as  an  epithet. 

Her's  a  purty  old  driggle-draggle  vor  to  have  in  your  house. 

DRING  [dring,  dring'ee],  v,  t,  and  /.  i.  To  press ;  to  crowd 
together.     (Usual  word.) 

A  farmer,  about  to  enter  a  railway-carriage  in  which  were  several 
women,  said,  [Yuur !  uus  muus*-n  g-een  yuur*,  uus  muus'-n  dring 
aup  dhu  laenideezj  here  I  we  must  not  go  in  here ;  we  must  not 
crowd  the  ladies. — April,  1883. 

[Haut  bee  dringecn  zoa  vauT?]  what  are  you  pressing  so  for? 

The  vokes  did  dringy  most  ter*ble  vor  to  zee  th'  elephant. 

Thay  wis  drin^d  up  an  ballin,  an  zwearin,  an  hoolin, 
An  pushid  za  hard  thit  I  lost  holt  me  vootin. 

Nathan  Hogg^  Bout  the  Ridings  Ser.  I. 

Huzzain,  trumpetin,  and  dringin^ 
Red  colours  vleeing,  roarin,  zingin. 
So  mad  simm'd  all  the  voice. 

P,  Pindar,  Royal  Visit  to  Exeter,  p.  i. 

2.  sb.    A  crowd. 

I  h'ant  a-zeed  no  such  dring  o*  stock's  longful  time. 
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Now  to  the  nime  to  zee  the  king. 
They  all  march'd  off,  a  clever  dring. 

Piter  Pindar^  Royal  Visit  to  Exdcr^  p.  L 

DRINGET  [dring-ut],  sb.     A  press ;  a  crowd.     Comp.  Dimmet. 
[Dhai  wuz  au*l  tue  u  dring'ut  tu  fae'ur,]  they  were  all  in  a  crowd 
at  the  fair.     (Very  com.) 

DRINK  [dringk],  sb.  (Very  com.)  i.  Ale  brewed  for  harvest^ 
or  any  light  beer ;  malt-liquor. 

[VViit  av-u  draap  u  dringk  ur  u  draap  u  suydur?]  wilt  have  a 
drop  of  ale  or  a  drop  of  cider?    Cider  is  never  called  drink. 

[Guut-nce  fraash  dringky  mis'us?]  have  you  any  (lit.  got  any) 
fresh  ale,  mistress  ? 

2.  Beer  in  the  process  of  brewing,  or  in  fermentation. 
[V-ee  guut  koaldurz  nuuf  t-oai  dhu  dringk  f]  have  you  ooolers 
enough  to  hold  the  wort  ? 

DRINKINGS  [dring-keenz],  sb.  The  grog  and  tobacco  provided 
for  farmers  after  a  rent  or  tithe  feast. 

Such  an  entertainment  is  always  called  [n  diin'ur  un  diring'keinM^ 
a  dinner  and  drinkings. 

DRINKY  [dring -kcc],  adj.  Having  had  too  much^  but  not 
absolutely  drunk. 

Well  he  wadn  not  to  zay  drunk,  your  honour,  but  a  little  bit 
drinky\  merry  like ;  he  knowed  well  enough  what  he  was  about. 

DRISH  [drish],  sb.     A  thrush.     More  com.  than  Dirsh. 
I  know's  a  drishcs  nest  way  dree  eggs  in  un. 

DROAT  [droa-ut,  drau'ut],  sb.     Throat  (always J. 
Do  cc  gee  me  a  drap  o*  cider,  my  droafs  jis  the  very  same's  a 
lime-kill — I  be  jist  a  chucked. 

Th'  air  wi  new-barn  insec's  zwaarms, 
An*  cv'ry  copse  an*  grove 
Vrem  vcatlifr'd  drots  a  chorius  pours 
Hv  whib'ling  notes  cv  love. 

Pidman^  Rustic  Sketches,  p.  7. 

Et  l)c  clalmgerous  valh  !  bit  twid  be  es  aun  vaut, 
If  iha  munny'd  a  Iruckel'd  irt  down  in  es  draut, 

Nathan  Iloggt  Tor  Abt^ey  Vaistings. 

DRONING  [droancen],  sb.  A  monotonous  humming  sound, 
as  tlie  droning  of  a  bagpipe;  monotonous  preaching. 

[Miis'tur 's   droa'neen-z   u-nuuf*    tu  zai'n   dn'eebau'dee    tu- 

zlecup,]  Mr.  s  droning  is  enough  to  send  anybody  to  sleep. 

I  Ice  comine  first  too  ^  King  :  and  too  Jie  kid  Queene, 
And  si  then  hce  buskcs  aboute  *  pe  hordes  echone, 
lice  dfvto/fd  as  a  dragon  *  dredcfull  of  noyes. 

William  0/ PaUrme.    AUsaunder  (E.  E.  T.  S.  1867),  1.  983. 


DROOL.     See  Dbewlv. 
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DROPPER  [dr.aap-ur],  s6.  A  tightly-strained  wire,  in  all  kinds 
of  spinning-marhinea  of  the  Jenny  or  mule  class,  by  means  of 
which  the  spinner  can  wind  llie  spun  ihread  evenly  on  the  bobbin. 


DROUGH  [drt 


Thrc 


,1  (always). 


DROUGH  AND  OUT  [dr{ie-  un  aewt],  adv.  Throughout; 
from  the  first  till  now. 

[Aay  noa'd  ut  au"l  driie-  vh  aewt,']  I  knew  it  all  ilirough  from  ihe 
first 

DROVE  [droa-v],  sk  A  track  across  fields,  or  a  path  through  a 
wood;  a  roadway,  but  not  a  constructed  road.    Same  as  Driftwav. 

There  idn  no  road,  but  just  arter  you  be  a-come  pon  lap  th'  hill, 
you'U  /ee  a  spy-post,  and  a  little  vurder  on  you'll  come  to  a  dn're 
■ — turns  away  pon  your  left  'and ;  you  volly  thick  and  he'll  car  Voa 
straight's  a  line  down  the  boHom  gin  you  come  to  lothcr  road. 

DROVED  [droa-vd],  /uj/  iense  of  to  drive  (always) ;  fi.  part. 
\u-ir0a'vi\.     See  Dravk. 

Example  of  the  weak  inflection  added  to  the  strong  form.  See 
W.  S.  Gram.  p.  48. 

I  droved  home  last  night  long  way  Mr.  Lock  to  Beer. 

DROW  [droa-j   p.  t.    droa-ud;   //.    u-droa-ud],  v.  t.     i.  To 
throw  (always). 
Joe  Hunt  [drm^ud-n}  threw  him  a  fair  back  vail  dree  times  gwain. 

a.  r.  /.     To  fell  (throw)  timber. 

[B-ee  gwain  tu  i/roa- uncc  oa'k  dee  yuur?]arc  you  going  to 
fell  any  oak  this  year? 

[Ee's-n  Uur-chut  Stoo'un-v  u-leok't  ut  tu  driia'eeii,}  yes,  and 
Richard  Stone  has  taken  it  to  felling. 

3.  V,  t.     To  spring  a  snare  6r  trap,  without  catching  the  prey. 

They  lousy  boys  've  a  bin  an'  {^u-droa-ud]  all  my  want-snaps  vor 
mirschy. 

They  badgers  be  that  crafty,  I'd  a-got  vower  traps,  one  time, 
a-rot  vor  one,  and  he  went  and  U drowd  ^"^^rj  one  o'm,  but  never 
caich'd  a  hair  o'  un. 

DROW  [druw,  druwee],  v.  t.  and  i.     To  dry.     (Always.) 
[Shaa'rp  een  bee  dhu  vuyur-n  druw  yur-):uul,]  (look)  sharp,  (and 
go)  in  by  the  fiie,  and  dry  yourself. 

[Aay  lUm  l-l  druwee,  um-baay,]  I  seem  (1.  e.  think)  it  will  be 
drj'ing  weather  by-and-by. 

nnil  lewcde  men  lecheips 
And  holy  chuiche  horen  help  :  auerous  and  coueylous, 
Dr^wi^  vp  dowel :  aod  dtaliuyc^  dobcit. 

Pieri  Piirwman,  xv.  — 
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An'  thee  must  zee  to  the  dairy  pans, 

Er  the  crcyme  *1I  be  spwoiled  therein. 
An'  thee  must  mine  to  turn  the  malt 

That's  droughin  in  the  kiln. 

Pulman,  Rustic  SJbOcMer,  p.  30. 

DROW  IN  [droa*  een],  ik  /.  To  give  or  accept  a  challenge  in 
a  wrestling  or  cudgel-playing  match. 

When  the  ring  is  formed,  some  one  throws  in  his  hat — this  is  **  to 
dro7£f  tn,'*  and  is  a  challenge  to  any  man  present.  He  who  accepts, 
then  throws  in  his  hat.     This  is  "  to  draw  in  agin  un." 

When  the  bout  is  over,  and  two  new  contenders  are  required^ 
the  **cryer"  crys  out  [7>/^  aats /  Tiie  aats^  two  hats;  and  a  new 
bout  commences  between  fresh  players.  The  winners  of  the  several 
bouts  or  heats  have  to  play  each  other,  until  the  final  winner  is 
ascertained. 

It  often  happens  that  a  noted  champion  can  get  no  one  to  accept 
his  challenge.  Then  it  is  very  common  to  hear,  "Nobcdy  widn 
draw  in  agin  un." 

They  zcss  how  zome  o'  they  there  Wilscombe  fullers  be  comin 
to  revel ;  aa'll  warn  our  Will's  there  long  way  um  ;  there  idn  nort 
he  do  like  better-n  tis  vor  to  draw  in  gin  one  o'  they. 

DROWND  [draewnd],  v,  t    Drown.    Very  com.  pronun. 
Billy,  how  come  you  to  drownd o\xx  chick? 
Our  Rose  whclpdd  day-momin,  but  all  the  pups  be  ^.-drawnded 
in  to  one — /.  e,  except  one. 

Zucks  fill  the  Cup,  we'll  drmvnd  all  Sorrow 
And  never  thcnk  about  To-morrow. 
1 762.     CollinSf  Ninth  Ode  of  Horace^  in  Somerset  Dialect^  MiscdlanieSf  p.  1 15. 

DROWN  THE  MILLER  [draewn  dhu  miil'ur], /^r. 

To  pour  too  much  water  on  the  spirit  in  mixing  grog,  or  to  make 
the  tea  too  weak,  often  leads  to  the  expression,  "Now  you've 
Vi-drownd  the  miller^ 

DROWN  WIGS  AND  FEATHERS  !  [draewn  wigz-n  vadhnirz!] 

An  exclamation  of  surprise,  rather  implying  disapprobation. 
Such  an  expression  might  be  heard  over  a  game  of  cards  on  losing 
a  trick  unexpectedly. 

Also  an  asseveration. 

[Aal  niivur  due  ut,  drativn  muy  wigs-n  %mdh*urz  neef  aay 
due  !  ]  ril  never  do  it,  drown  my  wigs  and  feathers  if  I  do  ! 

A  common,  though  cum brously  long  ejaculation  is,  *^  Drown  wigs 
n  burn  veatherSy  hang  stockins-n  shoes  !  " 

DROW  OUT  [droa-  aewt],  v.  To  twit  with  past  delinquencies; 
to  rake  up  old  disgraces.  In  the  Hill  district  this  is  to  drow-yot^ 
[droa-voaur].  In  the  Exmoor  Scolding  this  is  called  "to  dr€W 
vorc  spalls."     See  11.  175,  180,  309. 

Quite  recently  a  man  asked  me  if  I  knew  what  had  become  of 
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some  fowls  which  had  been  stolen  from  my  premises,  and  said 
further : 

[Aay  yuurd  Joa  un  Jiim  M-droa'een  aewt  tu  waun  ur  tuudhnir,  un 
Joa  droa'ud  aewt  aew  Jiim  stoa'ld  um,  un  dhoa  Baub,  ee  zad  hnut 
fbo'lz  dhai  wau'z  vur  tu  draw  aewt  lig  dhaat  dhae'urj  I  heard  Joe 
and  Jim  twitting  one  another,  and  Joe  threw  out  how  Jim  stole 
them,  and  then  Bob,  he  said  what  fools  they  were  to  throw  out 
like  that 

DROWTH  [draewth],  sb,     i.  Thirst. 

I  'ant  a-veerd  no  jish  drowih's  longful  time,  I'd  a-gid  the  wordle 
vor  a  cup  o'  cider. 

2.  Dryness,  as  applied  to  timber  or  articles  requiring  to  be 
"  seasoned."     "  Lot  of  board  warranted  two  years*  drmvthJ* 

3.  Drought 

[Wee  aa'n  u-ae'ud  jiis  draewth  uz  nuum'bur  u  yuurz,]  we  have 
not  had  such  a  drought  for  a  number  of  years. 

Drowth.    Soif;  au,  comme  driness. — Sherwood, 

Ac  ic  haue  porett  plontes  '  perselye  and  scalones, 
Chiboles  and  chiniylles  *  and  chiries  sam-rede, 
And  a  cow  with  a  calf  *  and  a  cart  mare, 
To  drawe  a  feld  my  donge  •  ]>e  whyle  drouth  Iaste)>. 

Utrs  Plowman^  ix.  1.  310. 

DROWTHY  [draew-thee],  adj.    Thirsty. 
[Draew'thee  wadhnir  aay  zdm,]  thirsty  weather,  I  fancy. 

DROW  UP  THE  HAND  [droa-  aup  dh-an],  phr.  Lit  to  throw 
up  the  hand — ^with  a  cup  in  it,  understood.  To  drink  too  much  ;  to 
be  inclined  to  drunkenness.     See  Empting  Cloam.     (Very  com.) 

Is  George  Brown  any  steadier  than  he  used  to  be  ? 

Well,  sir,  I  can't  zay  how  I've  a-zeed-n  not  to  zay  drunk  like's 
good  bit;  but  I  be  afeard  he  do  drow  up  his  hand  more-n  he 
oflfto. 

DRUCK-PIECES  [druuk-pee-sez],  sb.  Sleepers  in  a  well,  either 
to  support  the  pump  itself,  or  the  pipe  belonging  to  it 

DRUG  [druug],  v.  t     i.  To  drag  =  trahere. 

The  word  implies  dragging  along  the  ground  by  main  force  in 
opposition  to  drawing  upon  any  kind  of  rollers  or  wheels.  Hence 
"to  drug**  timber  is  to  attach  horses  actually  to  the  tree  and  pull 
it  along  the  ground,  often  to  the  great  damage  of  the  surface,  while 
"  to  draw  "  [draa*]  timber  is  to  haul  it  upon  some  truck  or  carriage. 

[Aay  druug-n  aewt.]     See  West  Som,  Gram,  p.  97. 

And  to  the  court  he  went  upon  a  day, 

And  at  the  gate  he  profred  nis  servyse, 

To  drugge  and  drawe,  what  so  men  wolde  devy.se. 

Chaucer,  KnighUs  Talc,  L  566. 
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2.  r.  /.  and  /.  To  put  the  drag  or  shoe  upon  a  wheel,  or  in  some 
way  to  cause  it  to  slide  instead  of  turning. 

'Hie  word  is  quite  distinct  from  any  sort  of  application  of  i 
friction-break,  and  implies  a  complete  stoppage  of  the  wheel  eithei 
with  or  without  a  shoe. 

[Hae'un  ee  gwain  tu  druug,  daewn  dh-ee*ul  ?]  are  you  not  goin^ 
to  put  the  drag  on,  down  the  hill  ? 

[Diis-n  zee*  dhu  wil-z  n-druug'd  u-rad'ee  ?  ]  dost  not  see  the  whee 
is  dragged  already? 

3.  sb.  The  shoe  or  skid  by  which  the  wheel  of  any  wagoi 
or  other  carriage  is  made  **to  drug^^  (q.  v.). 

riase,  zir,  wants  a  new  drug  vor  the  wagin,  th'  old  one's  a-wear'c 
out. 

;  DRUG-BUTT  [druug-buut],  j^.     A  three-wheeled  cart,  shapec 

I  like  a  large  wheel-barrow.     Sec  Butt. 

j  DRUG-CHAIN   [druug-chain,  or  chaa-yn],  sh.    The  ch^  b] 

which  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  is  held  when  dragged. 

DRUGGISTER  [druug-eestur],  sb.     Druggist.     (Usual  name.) 
\\5i  faa'dhur-z  u  druug-ecstur^  his  father  is  a  druggist. 

A  Dkuggistkr.    Drogueur, — Sherwood, 

DRUGS  [druugz],  sb.     Dregs.     Always  so  pronounced. 
Tliis  is  purty  stuff  you've  a-zend  me,  why  'tis  half  o'  it  drugs, 

DRUG-SHOE  [druug-shiie],  sb.     The  shoe  for  dragging  a  wheel 

I )  RU M  [druum] ,  sb,  Thrumb.  (Always.)  A  thrumb  is  an  incl 
or  two  of  cloth  attached  to  the  waste  part  of  a  weaver's  warp.  I 
is  that  part  where  all  the  threads  of  a  new  warp  are  tied  on  t< 
the  old,  and  is  not  suitable  to  be  woven  on  account  of  the  grea 
number  of  knots.  The  thrumb  is  consequently  the  fag-end  of  th< 
last  cut  in  a  warp. 

In  the  Parlor. 
Ti'm   one  Domex  carpett,  iiij  old  dntmb  cushions,  and  a  cubbord  >    ., 
clolh  of  dorncx.  )    J  ' 

In  the  Chamber  over  the  Parlor. 
It'm,  vj  drumh  cushions.  xx". 

Inventory  of  Goods  of  Henry  Gandye^  Exettr,     1609. 

DRUNKING,  or  DRUNKEN-WILLY  [druung-keen  weenilee] 
Red  valerian.     CentrantJnis  ruber,     (Very  com.) 

DRUNKS-NEST  [druungk*s-nas],  sb.  An  occasion  of  drunken 
ncss.     (Very  com.) 

[Dhaat-1  bee  u  puur'dee  druuugk's-nas^  that  will  be  a  nice 
excuse  for  a  drinking  bout.     Said  of  a  guinea  given  to  the  ringers. 
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DRY  [dniy],  adj.     i.  Humorous,  shrewd,  eccentric 
[Jish  u  druy  oa'l  fuul'ur,  kaa'n  uulp  laarfeen  oa  un,]  such  a 
humorous  old  fellow,  (one)  can't  help  laughing  at  him. 

2.  Applied  to  a  cow  not  giving  any  milk.  Sometimes  called  Zug 
or  Zew. 

We  always  likes  to  have  some  just  in  the  flush  o*  milk,  when  the 
tothers  be  dry, 

Drye,  as  kyne  (nete  P.)y  or  bestys  |Kit  wille  gyfe  no  my  Ike.    ExuhfHs, 

Promp,  Patv, 

3.  Thirsty. 

I  be  fit  to  chuck ;  I  sure  'ee,  sir,  I  be  that  dry  I  could'n  spat  a 
zixpence. 

4.  Meat,  well  cooked.    (Very  com.) 

[D-ee  luyk  ut  green  ur  druy  f]  do  you  like  it  under-done,  or  well 
done  ?    .S^^  Green. 

DRY  AS  A  BONE  [druy-z  u  boo'un].  This  is  the  almost 
invariable  simile  to  express  the  superlative  of  dryness. 

DRY-JOB  [druy  jaub],  sb.  Work  without  cider;  any  work 
tending  to  induce  thirst. 

Ter'ble  dry-Job^  maister !  we  be  jist  a-chucked  way  smeech ;  half 
a  pint  would  do  anybody  a  sight  o'  good. 

DRY  MEAT  [druy  mait].  sb.     Hay  and  com. 
[Dhik'ee  mae*ur  ndvur  doa'n  due*  bee  druy  mavt^  that  mare 
never  thrives  on  hay  and  com. 

DRY-PIPE  [druy  puyp],  sb.  Smoking  a  pipe  without  the  usual 
glass  of  grog  therewith. 

Mr.  Jones,  what  '11  ee  plase  to  take  ?  I  ax  your  pardon,  I  never 
zeed  you  was  smokin  a  dry  pipe.     (Farmer's  wife.) 

DRY-SHOD  [druyshaud],  adv.  phr.     Without  wetting  the  feet. 
Never  zeed  the  water  so  small  (/.  e.  river  so  low)  avore,  could  go 
'cross  dry-shod  'most  any  place.     See  Wet-shod. 

and  shall  smite  it  in  the  seven  streams,  and  make  men  go  over  dryshcd, 

Isaiah  xi.  5. 

DRYTH  [drayth],  sb.     Drought,  thirst. 

Frequently  used,  but  not  so  common  as  drowth — ^used  by  rather  a 
better  class  than  the  latter. 

DRY-WALL  [druy-wau'l],  sb,  A  wall  built  of  stones  only, 
without  any  mortar. 

DRY-WALLER  [druy  wau'lur],  sb.  One  who  builds  walls  with- 
out mortar,  a  very  different  man  from  a  mason. 

DRY-WALLING  [druy  wau'leen],  sb.    Building  without  mortar.- 
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DUBB£D,  dubby  [duubud,  duubee],  adj.  Blunt :  applied  to 
anything  pointed. 

[Kaa-n  drai'v  dhai  naa'yulz,  dbai  bee  zu  duub'ud^  can't  drive 
those  nails,  they  are  so  blunt-]X)inted. 

Jim,  the  pick's  ter'ble  dubbid^  do  ee  car-n  in  and  ha-un  a-drawed 
out. 

DUBBING  [duub'een],  sb.  Suet ;  also  the  fat  used  for  dressing 
leather,  called  •*  currier's  dubbing,** 

DUBIOUS  [jiiebees],  adj\  Word  of  very  common  use,  and 
expresses  a  negative,  or  undesirable  expectancy,  as  [aay  bee 
jiwbces  dhaat  oa'n  aa*nsur,]  I  do  not  think  that  will  answer. 

[Dhik-1  vaa'l-n  brai'k  zaum'bud'eez  ai'd  aay  beeyitfr3«»,]  that 
>\  ill  fall  and  break  somebody's  head,  I  expect  The  word  would 
not  be  employed  to  express  a  wished-for  expectation. 

They  biillicks  '11  vind  their  way  in,  I  be  dubious—L  e*  into  a  field 
where  they  would  commit  damage. — Ap.  i8,  1882. 

DUCK  [duuk],  sb.     A  game. 

A  stone  is  placed  upon  another  larger  one,  and  the  players 
stand  at  a  certain  distance,  and  in  turn  throw  other  stones  at  it  so 
as  to  knock  it  off.  Upon  a  player  striking  the  duck  a  general  rush 
and  scramble  takes  place. 

DUCK'S  BILL  [duuks  bee'ul],  sb,  A  boring  instrument  used 
in  a  stock  like  a  centre-bit.     It  is  mostly  a  chair-maker's  tooL 

DUCK'S  BILLS  [duuks  bee-ulz],i^.  Iris.  (Huish  Champflower.) 
The  narrow-leaved  variety.     Also  DUlytra  Spedabilis. 

DUDS  [duudz],  sb.     Clothes. 

[P^old  oa'f  mee  duudzn  wain  tu  bai'd,]  pulled  off  my  clothes  and 
went  to  bed. 

DUG  [dnug],  sb,  i.  An  iron  pin;  a  dowel  for  fastening  the 
bottom  end  of  a  durn  (q.  v.)  to  a  stone  or  brick  floor. 

2.  The  teat  of  a  woman's  breast 

DUGGED  [duug-ud],  adj.    Bedraggled;  same  as  DACOfo. 

DUMBLEDARY  [duumldaeniree],  sb,  i.  A  large  kind  of  wild 
bee,  but  not  the  very  large  humble  bef,  which  is  called  bumble. 

2,  A  dolt ;  a  blockhead. 

Get  'long,  ya  gurt  dumbUdary  ! 

DUMPS  [duums],  sb,     i.  Twilight ;  same  as  Dimmet. 
[Twuz  jis  lau*ng  een  dhu  duunvs  luyk,]  it  was  just  along  in 
the  twilight 
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2,  Melancholy;  brooding;  absent  in  mind — as  "down  in  the 
dumps."    Tliere  is  no  sing,  in  the  dialect. 

jn  Dumps.     Morne.  Shmvat'd. 

DUMFSY  [duum-see],  adv.  i.  Towards  night;  not  used  for 
early  dawn. 

[Jis  ee'ns  iwuz  gifeen  duumue  luyk,'\  just  as  it  was  getting  towards 
night 

3.  adj.     Dark,  gloomy,  cloudy. 
Ter'ble  diimpsy,  I  zim,  can't  hardly  zee. 

Chaps  humin'dni  ihe  vallin'  snow 

Da  be-al  thc'r  ban's  an'  ihc'r  vingers  blow. 

Shart  dumpsy  days  an'  longful  nights  : 

FuTman,  Rustic  Skilihrs,  p.  63. 

DUMPY  [duum-pee],  adj.     Blunt  as  to  point ;  round-ended. 
[Dhilc  slae'uk  oa-n  goo,  ee-z  tu  duumpee  taap-ud,]  that  slake  will 
not  go,  it  is  too  blunt-topped.    Same  as  Dubbed. 

DUNDERHEAD  [duun-dur  ai'd],  sb.  A  blockhead ;  sometimes 
dunderpate. 

DUNG-BELLY  [duung-buul-ee],  ih.  A  big  coward;  a  craven. 
Much  the  same  as  Dunc-hill,  but  rather  more  conveying  awkward- 
ness of  size. 

[Gutirt  duimg-btiul-et !  wai  u  chec"ul  ud  drai'v-m,]  great  cowanl ! 
why  a  child  would  drive  him.    S.e  Gor-belly. 

DUNG-BUTT.     See  Butt. 

DUNG-CROOKS  [duung-kri;oks}.  See  Crook.  Same  as  short 
crooks !  for  carrying  manure  on  a  pack-horse. 

DUNG-HILL  [duung-ee'ul],  sb.  A  craven;  a  cowardly,  mean- 
spirited  fellow. 

Well,  I  never  didn  think  Joe  Stone  wid  be  jish  dung-hill's  that  is. 

No  doubt  this  is  a  relic  of  cock-fighling. 

Any  cock  can  crow  "pon  his  own  dung-hill — hence  a  duiig-hill 
cock  as  distinguished  from  a  game-cock. 

DUNG-PICK  [duung-pik],  sb.     A  dung-fork.     (Always.) 

DUNG-POT  [duung--paut],  sb.  A  kind  of  tub  having  a  hinged 
bottom,  one  of  which  is  slung  on  each  side  of  a  pack-horse,  fur 
carrying  earth,  stones,  or  other  heavy  material. 

DURN-BLADE  [duum  bhe-ud],  sb.  A  jamb  or  door-post,  while 
detached  from  its  fellow,  called  [k  i/wh^],  simply,  when  fixed  in  the 
wall  opening.  The  term  would  be  applied  to  a  piece  of  limber 
sawn  to  the  proper  size  for  the  purpose. 
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« 

This  here  '11  do  vor  a  durn-blade — he  idn  long  enough,  I  don't 
think,  vor  to  make  two^  praps  can  get  a  dum-hcad  out  o'  un. 

DURN-HEAD  [duurn  ai'd],  sb.  The  cross  piece  at  the  top  of 
a  door-frame,  whether  straight  or  arched. 

BURNS  [duurnz],  sb.  The  frame  of  a  door  in  situ ;  called  [u 
pae'ur  u  duurnz^  while  being  made  or  when  detached  from  the 
building.  This  and  the  foregoing  terms  are  only  applied  to  a  solid 
door-frame,  and  not  to  what  are  known  as  "linings  "  or  "jambs." 

I've  jist  a  started  two  houses,  and  I  want  to  bide  home  a  Monday, 
vor  to  ^Tn  the  durns^  eens  the  masons  mid  go  on — an*  I've  a-got  two 
pair  o*  durns  more  vor  to  make,  zo  I  can't  come  no-how  vore 
Tuesday. —April  9,  1887. 

DUST  [dds],  V.  t  To  thrash ;  L  e.  to  make  the  dust  fly  by 
blows. 

[Aa'l  dtU  dhu  jaa'kut  u  dhee !  shuur  mee?]  I'll  dust  the  jacket 
of  thee,  dost  hear  me  ? 

DUTCH  [diich],  sb.    White  clover.     (Almost  like  liL  ditch.) 
I  do  like  to  zee  the  Dutch  come  up— showth  there's  some  proof 
in  the  ground. 

DUTCH  OVEN  [diich  oa-vm],  sb,  A  tin  hastener,  in  which 
food  is  roasted  in  front  of  the  fire.  (Only  name.)  Hastener 
is  unknown. 


DWALLY  [dwauice],  v.  i.  To  talk  incoherently — as  a  man  in 
his  cups,  or  in  delirium. 

Here,  Jim !  let's  take  th'  old  fuller  home  and  put-n  to  bed;  tidn 
no  good  to  let'n  bide  here  and  dwally  all  night. 

This  may  be  a  survival  of  the  traditional  effect  of  the  dwaU^  or 
nightshade — atropa  belladona. 

To  bcdde  go])  Alcin,  and  also  John, 
There  nas  no  more  ;  neede))  )>em  no  divale, 

Chaucer^  Retv^s  Tale,  L  4158. 

DwALE,  hfH^,  Morella  Sompnifera,  vel  morella  mortifera. — Promp,  Parv, 

It  is  called  ....  in  English  Dzvale^  or  sleeping  nightshade.  •  .  .  This  kinde 
of  Nightshade  causcth  sleep,  troubleth  the  mind,  bringcth  madnesse  if  the  berries 
be  inwardly  taken.  Gerard^  Herbal^  p.  341.. 

and  do))  men  drynke  dwale  :  ))at  men  drede))  no  synne. — Piers  Plow,  1.  379. 

See  Note  by  Way  in  Promp,  Parv,  p.  134.  Also  p.  453,  Skeat's  Notei  to 
Piers  Plow.     Also  Prior^  British  Plants^  p.  7a 

Wilmot  .  .  .  Lock  !  dest  dwallee  or  tell  doil  ?— JEx.  Scold.  L  137, 
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E 

E  [ai*].     I.  Always  has  sound  of  Fr.  e, 

2.  [ai*].  He,  she  (emphatic).  This  form  is  not  now  so  com.  as 
it  used  to  be. 

\Av  ul  bee  buur*eed  tu  siimnituuree,  oa-n  fli7]  she  will  be  buried 
at  the  cemetery,  will  she  not  ? 

This  was  said  to  me  quite  recently  of  a  lady  who  had  died  the 
day  before. 

A  man  said  to  me  of  his  daughter,  for  whom  he  wanted  to 
obtain  a  situation : 

{Ai-z  u  maa'yn  guurt  straung  maa'yd,  ai  ai'z,]  he  (she)  is  a  great 
strong  girl  she  is.     See  He. 

E  [ee*,  ee],  /r.     He,  she,  it,  emph, ;  you,  unemph,    (Usual.) 

Thomas,  is  the  cow  any  better  ? 

[Ees,  aay  ziim  ^^ul  diie*  naew — aar-dr  u  beet,]  yes,  I  think  he  (she) 
will  do  (recover)  after  a  while. 

[Aewsumdd'vur  ee  oan  git  uz  miilk  baak  ugeenin,]  notwith- 
standing (this  improvement)  he  (the  cow)  will  not  get  his  milk  back 
again. 

Where's  the  key  ? 

[Ee  wuz  ang'een  aup  beeuyn  dhu  doonar  beenaew,]  he  (it) 
was  hanging  up  behind  the  door  just  now. 

[Ee  aan  u-kaard'-n  uwai*,  aaw^  ?  ]  you  have  not  carried  it  away, 
have  you  ? 

EAGERLESS  [ai'gurlees],  adj.     Headstrong,  eager,  excited. 

You  did'n  ought  to  zit  yerzel  up  zo,  take  it  quieter  like,  and  not 
be  s*eageriess, 

A  groom  said  of  a  horse,  *'  So  zoon's  ever  he  do  zee  th'  hounds, 
he's  that  eagerless^  can't  do  nort  way  un. 

EAN  [ai*n],  v.  /.  Used  mostly  in  /.  /.  and  /.  part,  [ai-nud, 
u-ai*nud].     Of  sheep,  to  bring  forth ;  to  lamb ;  to  yean. 

I  know  her've  2i-ean'6d  some  place,  but  I  can't  zee  no  lamb  ;  be 
sure  the  fox  'ant  a-bin  arter-n  a'ready. 

The  infin.  [ai'nee]  eany  is  sometimes  heard. 

Thick  yoe  ont  eany-z  dree  or  vower  days. 

Yean  is  never  heard. 

Eny5,  or  brynge  forthe  kyndclyngys.     Feio, — Promp,  Parv, 
To  eane,     AgneUr, — Cotgrave  (Sherwood). 

EAR-BURS  [)ruur--buurz],  sb,  A  kind  of  swelling  or  kernel 
behind  the  ears. 
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EAR-DROPS  [yuur'-draups,  yuur'-draaps],  sb,  i.  Ear-rings  of 
all  shapes.     The  usual  term. 

Her'd  a-got  on  gurt  ear-drops,  same's  a  half-moon  like,  so  big 's 
a  crown-piece :  nif  they  was  gold,  they  must  a  cost  a  purty  penny, 
sure  *nough. 

2.  The  common  name  for  the  fuchsia. 

EAR-GRASS  [yuur'-graa*s],  sb.  The  same  as  Young  Grass 
(^.  V,).    The  annual  or  biennial  grasses  sown  upon  arable  land. 

I  have  placed  this  word  under  E  in  deference  to  the  authority  of 
previous  glossarists ;  but  believe  it  should  be  year-grass,  i.  e.  annual ; 
and  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  A.-S.  erian,  for  the  reason  that 
we  do  not  szy  yarabU,  while  we  do  say  [yuur-graa's'], 

EAR-KECKERS  [yuur-kaeknirz],  sb.  pL    The  glands  on  each 
side  of  the  throat,  which  when  swollen  are  called  mumps. 
The  ear-keckers  o*  un  be  a  zwelled  out  so  big's  two  hen-eggs. 

EAR-MARK  [yuur*-maark],  sb.  and  v,  t  A  notch  or  hole  in  the 
ear  of  any  animal  by  which  it  may  be  recognized  again.  Hence 
any  mark  or  token  by  which  a  thing  may  be  identified. 

I  always  ear-marks  my  wethers  way  a  snotch  outside  th*  off 
ear,  and  the  ewes  outside  the  near  ear.  Comp.  the  legal  dictum, 
**  you  cannot  ear-mark  money  in  account." 

EARNEST-MONEY  [aar-nees-muumee],  sb,  A  small  payment 
on  account  of  a  purchase  by  which  the  bargain  is  clenched.  Hence 
a  recruit  is  bound  on  receipt  of  the  "  Queen's  shilling." 

Whiche  is  the  ernes  of  Joure  eritage  :  in  to  the  redempcioun  of  purchasynge  in 
to  heryinge  of  his  glorie.  IVyclif  vers,  Ephes,  L  14. 

Ernest,  supra  in  Arnest,  hansale  :  strena, — Promp,  Parv. 

to  gif  him  V.  mark  for  )>e  werkmansshipe,  (of  ]>e  which  I  haue  paied  him 
a  noble  on  ernest)^  I  wol  ))e  same  couenant  be  fulfilled. 

1424.    Jioger  Flore,     Fifty  Earliest  HTlls,  p.  59. 

EARTH  [uurth,  aeth],  sb.  i.  The  hole  of  a  fox.  The  earth- 
stopper's  duty  is  to  go  very  early  in  the  morning  to  stop  the  earths 
or  holes  where  the  fox  is  sure  to  make  for  when  pressed  by  the 
hounds.  If  he  has  failed  to  do  his  work  the  cry  "  gone  to  earth  " 
is  most  likely  to  be  heard. 

I  knowed  well  'nough  where  he  was  makin  vor  :  I  zaid  he'd  sure 
to  go  [t-aelh']  to  earth  in  Chipstable  'ood. 

The  Earth,  or  hole  of  a  Fox  or  Badger.     GottUt^  Men, 

Cotgrave  (Sherwood). 

2.  A  ploughing.     Comp.  varth,  math,  &c. 
[Wee   ndvur  doa'n  gee  wai't   bud  wau'n  aeth^  we  never  give 
wheat  but  one  earth,  /.  e.  we  sow  after  once  ploughing. 
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You  can  break  'em  up  and  put  'em  to  corn  all  to  one  earth. — 
Oct.  28,  1882. 

Eryar  of  londe.     Arator^  glebe.  \ 

Eryyn'  londe.    Aro.  >  Promp.  Parv. 

Eryynge  of  londe.     Aracio.       ) 

Dif  eax  ne  konie,  ne  ]w  spade  ne  dulue,  ne  ])e  suluh  ne  erede^  hwo  kepte  ham 
ttorte  holden  ?  Ancren  Rrwle^  p.  384. 

Tho  seyde  perken  plouhman  •  "by  seynt  peter  of  rome, 
Ich  haue  sm  half  acre  to  eren  '  by  pe  hye  weye. 

Purs  P/owmatt,  IX.  1.  I. 

huo  ^one  ssolde  erye,  and  zawe  and  ripe  and  mawe  and  o)>re  er))liche  worket 
to  done.  Ayenbite  0/ Inwyt^  1^.  21^, 

Such  land  as  ye  breake  vp  for  barlie  to  sowe, 
two  earthes  at  the  least  er  ye  sowe  it  bestowe. 

Tusser,  35/50. 

EARTH-NUT  [aeth'-niit],  sb.      Common    hog-nut.      Bunium 
flcxuosum — called  also  Figs-nut 

Apios  is  called  ....  in  englishe  an  emute  or  an  earth  nute^  it  groweth 
plentuouslye  in  Northumberland.  Turner  {Britten),  p.  14. 

An  Earth-nut,     Noix  chastaigne, — Cotgrave  (Sherwood). 

Guinterius  thought  the  word  was  corrupted,  and  that  Balanocattanon  should 
be  read  ;  ....  of  some,  Nucula  terrestris  or  the  little  Earth-nut :  it  is  thought 
to  be  Bunium  Dioscoridis  of  some,  but  we  think  not  so. — Gerarde,  p.  1065. 

EAR-VRIG  [yuur--vrig],  sb.     Earwig. 

This  is  one  of  the  words  in  which  we  retain  the  sound  of  the 
old  w  before  r — but  how  our  forefathers  got  the  r  into  A.-S. 
earwUga  is  for  savants  to  determine. 

EASE  [aiz],  ref.  v.     i.  To  ease  oneself  =  cacare. 

EsYft  ....  stereorisOf  merdo^  egero. — Promp.  Parv. 

2.  sb.    See  Little  base. 

EASEMENT  [ai'zmunt],  sb.     Relief,  assistance. 

Nif  you  could  vind  me  a  job  vor  the  'osses  now  and  again,  zir, 
'twid  be  a  easement  o*  the  rent  like ;  and  I'd  do  it  so  rais'nable 
as  anybody  should. 

Also  I  woD  ^t  on  Laflfarebrugge  be  spendid,  to  make  hit  alf  of  stone,  vjc 
markes,  in  esement  of  the  comyns,  if  hit  so  be  l>at  no  man  be  bounde  by  ms 
lend  to  make  hit. — 1426.     Wm.  Hanyngfeld.    Fifty  Earliest  fVills,  p.  70. 

See  also  illustration  under  Em  i. 

EASTER  LILY,  EASTER  ROSE  [ai-stur  Idl-ee— roa-uz].  Same 
as  Lent  Lily.  Daffodil — Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus.  One  of  our 
commonest  spring  flowers.  Certain  orchards  and  meadows  are 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  gold  for  a  few  days,  while  fortunately 
two  or  three  weeks  later  not  a  vestige  of  the  leaves  can  be  found 

Q 


I.. 
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among  the  grass.  To  this  rapid  disappearance  of  the  leaf  ma] 
be  ascribed  the  survival  of  the  flower.  If  the  bulbs  could  \x 
readily  found  they  would  soon  find  their  way  with  ferns  anc 
primrose-roots  to  the  "  common  garden." 

EAT  [ai-t;  /.  ai't;  //.  u-ai-t].     5«  There. 
[Uur  aa-n    u-art  noa'urt    ziinz   uur  art  dhai    dhaer    dhaeni 
tae'udcez,]  she  has  not  eaten  anything  since  she  ate  those  potatoes 
Thick  bwoy  wid  ait  us  out  o'  ousc  and  'ome,  let-n  have  it 

EAT  OUT  [ait  aewt],  v,  t.     i.  To  corrode. 

Why  don't  you  take  more  care  o'  things  ?  Here,  I've  a  voum 
one  o'  the  knives  a  drow'd  out  way  the  rummage,  and  now  he's  al 
a  ate  out  way  rist. 

2.  Applied  to  land — to  absorb ;  to  swallow  up. 
Ter'ble  field  o'  ground  'bout  aitin  out  o'  dressin — ^'tis  a-go  in  n( 
time. 

EAT  THE  CALF  IN  THE  COW'S  BELLY  [ait  dhu  kyaa; 
ecn  dhu  kaew'z  buulee],  v.  To  forestall;  to  obtain  money  ii 
anticipation  of  earnings. 

Plaise  to  let  it  bide  gin  I've  a  finish  the  job  ;  I  never  don't  lib 
vor  to  draw  no  money  avore  I've  a  sar'd  it,  I  zim  'tis  aitin  the  calu 
in  the  couis  belly, 

EAVE  [ee*v],  sb.  The  projection  of  a  roof  beyond  the  wal 
supporting  it.  More  often  called  office  in  this  district  Many  roof 
are  built  without  any  \ee'v'\ — ^L  e.  when  the  rafters  do  not  projec 
beyond  the  face  of  the  wall. 

Eaves  (plur.)  in  old  Eng.  meant  the  clippings  of  the  thatclu 

See  Skeat ;  Ancren  Riwle,  &c. 

EAVER  [ai'vur],  sb.  i.  A  well-known  grass,  usually  callei 
Devon-^^zvr.     Lolium  perenne, 

I  don't  care  vor  none  o'  these  here  new  farshin'd  things,  I  alway 
zecds  out  way  nort  but  clover  and  eaver. 

Wanted,  up  to  600  busliels  Devon  eaver^  unadulterated,  and  weigbing  20  lbs 
to  bushel. — Address  K.  18,  Morning  News ^  Plymouth. 

2.  Applied  to  the  seeds  of  any  of  the  lighter  grasses. 

A  man  in  a  barn  who  was  sifting  clover-seed,  said  to  me,  [Aa; 
du  puut  ut  drtie*  dhu  ruyveen  zee'v,  vur  tu  tak  aewt  au*l  dh-avvur^ 
I  put  it  through  the  riving  sieve  to  take  out  all  the  light  grass  seeds 

For  a  grass  the  name  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  western  counties 
while    haver  (Mod.   Ger.   hafer^   Dutch    haveVy  haber^  in  othc 
counties  is  the  name  for  oats.     In  Lincolnshire  it  means  wild  oats 
Hock^  Britten,  &c  E.  D.  S.) 

i  Ifai'cr  means  wild  oats.— y/wr,  p.  X05. 
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Havyr:  Buena,  auenula.     Otyt:  vbi  Aauir. — Catk.  Ang, 
A  fewc  cniddes  and  CTGcm  and  an  iauer  caVe. 

Piers  PlffoimaH,  B.  V.  I.  ^8.^ 
Gerard  ha*  Aitna  Vrsra :  common  Oles.     He  sajs,  "  In  Lancashire  it  U  Ihcir 
chicFesl  bread  come  for  Jannocks  Z/i;iiir*cakes  .  .  .  and  for  ilie  mosl  part  Iliey 
call  the  grainc  Haiur," — Gerard,  p.  74. 

He  also  (p.  74)  says — Feiluca  IlaUca,  or  jEgilaJa  Nixrbonensis,  is  called  id 
English  //ouer^gtasse. 

Aveneron  ;  wild  oats,  barren  oats,  hautr,  01  oat-grasse. — Calsravt. 

EAVY  [ai'vec],  v.  i.    To  condense  moisture. 

Before  a  change  of  weather  it  is  very  common  lo  see  flag-stones 
and  painted  walls  become  quite  damp.  This  occurs  as  orten  in 
hot  dry  weather  before  rain  as  in  wet  weather  or  in  thaw.  When 
this  condition  appears  it  is  said  "  lo  tavy" 

The  kitchen  vloor  d'caiy,  we  be  gwain  to  zee  a  change. 

Hal,  is  quite  wrong  in  defining  ^'■Ejve — to  thaw." 

EBET  [eb'ut],  sb.  Eft,  or  small  lizard.  The  newt  is  called  a 
[wau"dr  tbut^  water  ebet.     Elsewhere  called  evet. 

an  aidi  enforsilh  with  hondis,  aud  dnreltith  in  the  housia  of  kin^. 

WycHf,  Provtrbs  xxx.  a8. 
En  [ud,  -d].      Would,  had. 

[Jiim  ud  u-gid-n  sau'm  turaaklee,]  Jim  would  have  given  him 
some  directly.     Sei  D  a. 

[Dhai-(/  niivur  u-kmd  au^m,  neef  Wee'ul'i?  u-bun  laung  wai-  um,] 
they  would  never  have  come  home,  if  Will  had  been  wilh  them. 

The  corresponding  negative  is  [^od"n]  ^=  would  not,  pronounced 
precisely  like  the  adj.  wooden. 

EDDISH  [aed'eesh],  sb.  {See  Arrish.)  The  term  used  in  leases 
and  by  auctioneers  for  a  stubble-field,  after  corn  of  all  kinds, 
flax,  peas,  beans,  or  clover-seed.  It  is  not  applied  to  gr.iss  after 
hay,  but  after  any  crop  which  has  been  allowed  to  mature  its 
seed,  the  land  until  again  ploughed  is  an  eddish. 

(This  is  identical  with  arrish — d  between  vowels  often  changes  to 
r,  as  va  parridi  bom  paddoek.) 

EDGE  [aej],  v.  i.       i.  To  urge  ;  to  incite. 

[Ee  ^d'n  u  diie'd  ut,  neef  uur  ad-ti  u-ae/'-n  au-n,]  he  would  not 
have  done  it,  if  she  (1.  e.  his  wife)  had  not  urged  him  on. 

of  god  pel  we  >eDnne  deS  bute  Cod  one,  aiid  bis  cngel,  )>el  ii  Ine  swuche  time 
bisilichc  abutcn  lo  i^iti  ui  lo  gode.  Antren  Riwlc,  p.  14G, 

Fader  offatshede,  fond  hit  furst  ofalle 
Adnm  and  Eue  he  fi:g"l'  ">  don  ille. 

PUr,  Phwman,  II.  1.  60. 
AUwa  devcis  sal  accuse  Jiam  >jir 
Til  wkilk  ]>ai  q^gcd^m,  bathe  nyghl  and  dajr, 

HumpaU,  Prick  e/ Cttnitiemr.  L  5480. 
SeealM  mil.  t/Palerme,  IVtrwol/,  I.  11  j 
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2.  To  push ;  to  nudge,  as  when  two  boys  are  sitting  togethei 
and  one  pushes  the  other  to  make  him  move  a  little;  ^is  would 
be  called  {aej-een  oa  un,]  edging  of  him. 

EDGEMEXT  [aej'munt],  $b.  Incitement,  nzging^  temptation 
as  by  example. 

[Ee-d  bee  soa'bur  nuuf,  uun'ee  dhur-z  auTees  zaum  aef'munt  m 
nuudhnir,]  he  would  be  sober  enough,  only  there  is  always  some 
temptation  or  other. 

Egment,  or  sterynge.     Indtammtum  insHgaeio, — Promp.  Parv. 

**  Mother,"  quod  she,  "and  maiden  bright  Mary, 
Sooth  is,  that  through  wommannes  eggemeni 
Mankind  was  lom,  and  damned  aye  to  die." 

Chaucer^  Man  ofLaa^s  Tale,  L  5261. 

ED'X  [dd-n].  Is  not  (usual  form;  see  endless  example 
throughout  this  Glossary). 

[Uur  idd-n  u  beet  luyk  ur  ziisturj  she  is  not  at  all  like  her  sister 
Very  often  written  idn.    See  IV.  S,  Gram,  p.  55. 

EEL  [  eenil],  sd.    Ill,  or  evil     Any  local  affection  of  the  flesi 
has  this  word  generally  suffixed — as  Ifoa'l  ecuiy"]  poll-ill  (g.  v.) 
[uud'ur  eruiy  bnist  erul^  kwaur'tur  ee'ul],  udder-ill,  breast-ill,  quarter 
ill.     Compare  King's  Evil. 

vor  heo  habbeiS  idon  mnchel  eiJ  to  moni  on  ancre. 

Ancren  Rhole,  p.  6a. 

EEL-HUTCH  [eeiil-uuch,  yael'-uuch],  sb.    A  fixed  iron  tra] 
or  catching  eels  or  other  fish. 

EEL-POT  [ee'ul,  or  yael'-paut],  sb.  A  wicker  trap  for  catching 
eels. 

EEL  SPEAR  [ee'ul,  or  yael*  speenir],  sb.  An  instrument  havinj 
many  barbed  blades  set  closely  together  in  a  row  and  attached  U 
a  handle.  It  is  thrust  down  into  the  mud  of  pools  or  ditche 
where  eels  abound. 

EEL-THING  [eeul-dhing],  sb.  (Evil-thing.)  Erysipelas;  Si 
Anthony's  fire. 

Plaise  to  gee  mother  a  drap  o'  wine. 

What  is  the  matter  with  her  ? 

Her  'th  a  got  th'  eel-thing  a  brokt  out  all  over  her  face. 

EENGINE  [ee'njdn],  sb,     i.  Engine  (always). 

Engynne,  or  ingyne,     Machina. 

2.  Hinge. 

Maister  Ve  a-zen'  me  arter  a  pair  o'  T  eengines,  vor  t  'ang  th 
door  way. 

EENS    [ee'ns],  adv.     i.  Even  as  (/.  e*  in  such  a  manner  as) 
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lEffis  miid  zai-,]  as  one  may  say,  is  one  of  the  commonest  endings 
of  any  kind  of  sentence. 

It  seems  peculiar  to  this  districl,  but  is  really  one  of  the  most 
used  of  any  everyday  word  :  abundantly  shown  in  these  pages. 


2.  How. 

[Aa'l  shoa  ee  a 

3.  What. 
[Aay  tuul'ee  « 

4.  Why,  or  wherefore. 
Nobody  never  ont  know  e 


rns  kn  due"  ut,]  I'll  show  you  how  (one)  can  do  it. 
HS  tai'z,]  I  tell  you  what  'tis  I 


m  her  do'd  it  vor. 


5.  But  that. 

Maisier  didn  think  no  otherways  ee'ns  he  w 
to  work.     See  Note,  p.  66,  iV,  S.  Gram. 


s  all  ready  v 


6.  anj.    That;  so  that.     ^wDurns. 

You  told  me  ee-ris  you  wadn  gwain  :  else  1  should  a-went  too, 

EEN  TO  [ee^n  tu],  adi'.    All  but;  wanting  only.     Lit.  eren  to. 
[Dhiir  wuz  diee  skaor  een  tu  dree  ur  vaawur,]  there  were  three 
score,  wanting  only  Ihtee  or  four. 

Hon  I  come,  aU  the  vokes  was  ago,  een  to  'bout  of  half  a  di^en. 

EES  [ee's],  adv.    Yes.    {Commonest  form  of  alL) 

EET  [eel],  adv.     YeL     (Always.) 

[Wee  bae'un  gwain,  naut  «■/,]  we  are  not  going,  not  yet. 

[Ee-z  u  bae'ud  fuul'ur,  un  eel  vur  au'l  dhaat,  ee  doa'n  saa'r  uur* 
lu  bae'ud  luyk,]  he  is  a  bad  fellow,  and  yet  for  all  that,  he  does 
not  serve  her  (('.  e.  his  wife)  so  badly. 

EGG-PLANT  [ag'-plaeni],  ib.  Solaimm  Afelongcna.  Very  com. 
in  cottage  windows. 

EGCIS  AND  BACON  [agz'-n  bae-ukn],  ib.  Common  Toad- 
(lax.     Liitaria  vulgaris. 


EGGS  AND  BUTTER  [agz 
Eggs.     DaCTudils ;  also  gardt 


buad'ur].     Same  as  Butter 
of  any  kind. 


do 


t  means  what 


EH?  \ai-~\, inter;.    Used  interrogatively  and  alor 

At  the  end  of  an  inierrogative  scnlence,  it  repeals 
■biin'  liie,  ai  f]  where  hast  been,  ch  ? 


S  [WUL 


the  quw-stion,  ; 

EITHERWAYS  [ai-dhur-waiv],  (onj.    Either.     (Com.) 
Eilhfnvayi  you  can  xend  the  wagin  home  when  you've  a-dnned 

o'un,  or  else  you  can  let'n  bide  gin  I  do  zend  vor'n.     Do  jist  cens 

you  he  a  mind  to. 

ELBOW-GREASE  [uulboa-grais],  sb.     Manual  labour. 


.1! 
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It  is  a  very  common  saying  about  painting : 
[Las  paa'ynt-n  moo'ur  uulboa-grais,']  less  paint  and  more  elbow- 
grease. 

ELDERN  [uul'dum,  uiil'urn],  adj\     Made  of  elder  wood. 
I  zim  eidem  nettin-neels  be  always  the  best  like. 

Fader  of  Falsncss  '  he  foundede  it  him-seluen ; 

•  •  •  •  • 

ludas  he  lapede  '  with  )>e  lewes  seluer, 
And  on  an  Elleme  tree  '  hongede  him  after. 

Piers  Ptowman^  I.  65. 

ELEM  [uul-um],  sb.     Elm. 

Yours  is  good  Ian',  can  zee  it  by  the  gurt  elems. 

ELEMEN  [uul'umeen],  adj.     Made  of  elm. 

[Uul'umeen  kau'feen,]  elm-coffin.     IC/u/'umien  plan 'sheen,]  elm 

flooring. 

ELEMENT  [uul'eemunt],  sb.  The  sky;  the  firmament;  the 
atmosphere. 

[Dhu  vuy 'ur  zdm  tu  lai't  aup  au'l  dh-uu/'eemunft"]  the  fire  appeared 
to  light  up  the  whole  sky. 

[Dhai  zaes  acw  tuz  saum'feen  een  dh-uul'eemunt  du  uurt  dhu 
tae'udees,]  they  say  how  *tis  something  in  the  atmosphere  (which) 
injures  the  potatoes. 

A  man  describing  a  thunderstorm  (Aug.  1879)  said,  "  TW element 
was  all  to  a  flicker." 

Wherfore  he  het  |>e  elementes  to  heipe  Jow  alle  tymes,  and  brynge  forth  ^ure 
bylyue.  Piers  Plcwman^  II.  L  17, 

The  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat. 

2  Pet,  iii.  V.  10,  12.    See  Twelfth  Nighty  Act  L  sc.  i. 

We  do  not  use  the  word  in  the  plural 

ELEVEX-O'CLOCKS  [lab-m-uklauks],  sb.  Luncheon ;  a  slight 
repast  taken  by  field  labourers  and  washerwomen.  See  Nommit, 
Forenoons. 

Come  on,  Soce  1  Let's  ha  our  labm  dclocks^  vore  we  begins 
another  load. 

ELSE  [uuls],  adv.     Otherwise ;  on  other  conditions. 

You  shall  zend  em  to  my  house,  else  I  ont  have  em. 

Thee  stap  along  s'hear,  I'll  help  thee  else! 

Used  also  to  express  much  more  than  this. 

I'll  wamt  thick's  too  big,  try  un  else — i.  e.  if  you  think  otherwise. 

■ 

\t  rauen  reyke)  hym  forth  '  ))at  reches  ful  lyttel 
I  low  alle  fodcz  per  fare  *  elli^  he  fynde  mete  ; 

Alliterative  Poems,    Delti^e^  1.  465. 

[uu'lvur],  sb.    A  young  eel.    At  certain  seasons  they 
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may  be  seen  in  shoals,  going  up  the  streams  from  the  sea.     They 
are  about  three  inches  long,  and  the  size  of  a  fine  straw. 

EM  [um,  *m],  pron,  i.  Them.  The  literary  them  is  unknown  in 
this  dialect.  Neither  is  it  used,  as  in  some  districts,  for  the  nom. 
case — e.  g.  them  books  are  nice. 

I  'ont  zill  em  vor  the  money,  but  I'd  let  'ee  take  the  pick  o'w  in 
my  prize.     See  abundant  illustrations  elsewhere  in  these  pages. 

Wan  Jay  weren  alle  yn  y-paste  •  |)e  mayde  and  I>ay  yfere, 

Florippe  het  schitte  ]>e  dore  faste  *  and  welcomed  etn  with  gode  chere. 

Sir  Ferumbras,  1.  2027* 

Alle  \tX  ]>ai  >an  alacche  mi^t  :  ])er  na  ascaped  em  non. — lb.  1.  3098. 

(In  this  poem  the  usual  forms  are  hem  or  hymen.)    See  Mun. 

also  in  esement  of  Idany  and  of  lohn  of  the  spetytt,  for  Almys  I  lent  hemj  a 
chest,  and  a  vergyous  barelt,  and  a  fyerpanne. 

1432.     Isabel  Gregory t  Fifty  Earliest  Wills t  p.  91. 

Jif  ])ei  bynden  hem  to  most  charite  and  ]>er  wi|>  ben  in  gret  enuye  amongis  hem 
self  .  .  .  .  )>es  ben  perilous  ypocritis. 

Wyclif  (Works,  E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  4, 

and  the  tungis  of  hem  ben  maad  sijk  a^ens  hem,  alle  men  ben  disturblid,  that 
sien  hem  ;  and  ech  man  dredde. 

Wyclif  vers.  Psalm  Ixiv.  9,  lo. 

2.  They,  in  interrogative  sentences. 

[Zoa  dhai-v  u-kaech*  Jiim  tu  laa's,  aa'n  um  ?  Aay  dhauTt  dhai 
wid  ;  ]  so  they  have  caught  Jim  at  last,  have  not  em  ?  I  thought 
they  would. 

Have  em  a-yeard  ort  'bout  Mr.  Pratt's  vowls  ?  Be  em  gwain  to 
war,  d'ee  think,  sir  ?  Where  in  the  wordle  did  em  all  go  to  ?  Can 
em  get'n  a-do'd  gin  tomarra  ? 

EMMET  [yaam-ut],  sd.    The  ant.     A.-S.  ^met. 

One  of  the  words   to  which  y  is  prefixed.    Comp.  Yeffer, 

Yeffield. 

The  yammets  be  making  work  sure  'nough  way  th*  abricocks, 

de  year,  they  be  wis-n  wapsies,  hon  they  takes  to  it. 

O !  thott  slowe  man,  go  to  the  amte^  ether  pissemyre  :  and  beholde  thou  hise 
weies,  and  leme  thou  wisdom.  Wyclif  vers,  Prov,  vi.  6. 

and  \t  more  ha  leue)>  )>e  more  him  wext  his  streng))e,  alsuo  ase  \^  litel  amote, 

AycfibiU  of  Inwyt,  p.  141. 

EMMET-HEAP  [yaam-ut-eep],  sb.  Ant-hill.  The  large  pile 
of  wood  and  dust,  so  often  collected  in  woods  by  the  large  wood 
ants. 

EMONY  [aem'uneee],  sh.     Anemone.     Com.  gardener's  name. 

We  can  put  in  they  emony  roots  in  there. 

Also  often  called  enemy  [aen'umee]. 

We  be  middlin  off  vor  racklisses,  but  'tis  a  poor  lot  0*  enemies. 
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EMP,  EMPT  [aimp,  aimt],  v,  t  To  empty  (final  y  always 
dropt).     Comp.  Car,  Dirt. 

[Plai'zr,  aay  kaa'n  aimp  dhik  saes'turn  bee  meezuul*,]  please,  sir, 
I  cannot  empty  that  cistern  by  myself. 

You  must'n  emp  norc  down  thick  there  zink,  vore  he's  a  put  in 

order. 

So  help  me  God  therehy  he  shall  not  win 
But  empt  his  purse,  and  make  hb  wittes  thin. 

Chaucer^  CantnCs  YeomatCs  TaU,  I.  1620& 

ac  hi  hye)>  of  grat  cost  and  harmuoUe  and  perilous,  ase  |k>  ]wt  emfep  pe  herte 
ofhireguode.  AyeuhiUoflnwyi,^,  $%, 

He  slipp*d  behine  th'  pollard  stump, 
An'  empi  ez  powder  horn. 

Pulman^  Rustic  Skdches^  p.  29. 

EMPTIN  CLOAM  [aimteen  tloa-m,  ai-mteen  u  tloa'm],  phr. 
Drinking  to  excess.     See  Drow  up  the  hand. 

[AVuul,  Jan !  haut-s  dhu  maafr  ?  Biin  ai'mteen  Uoam  ugeeiin, 
aay  spoaiiz  !]  well,  John  I  what  is  the  matter?  (You  have)  been 
emptying  cloam  (crockery,  /*  e,  the  cup)  again,  I  supp>ose. 

[Ee  lid-n  u  bae'ud  soa'urt  v-u  fuul'ur,  neef  u  waud-n  zu  fau*n  u 
avmteen  u  tloa'm  luyk,]  he  is  not  a  bad  sort  of  a  fellow,  if  he  were 
not  so  fond  of  drinking. 

Work  !  the  work  he  likth  best  is  emptin  d  cloam,  and  hell  work 
to  that  way  anybody. 

EN  [-n,  un],  pron.  Him,  her;  [-m]  after  /,  b,  f,  v.  See 
IV,  S,  Gram.  p.  33,  et  seq, 

Tell  ee  hot  I  should  do  way  en — why  Fd  take '«  nif  I  was  you, 
and  gee  en  a  darnd  good  hidin.  See  hundreds  of  other  examples  in 
these  pages.     See  Un.     See  Ex,  Scold,  11.  214,  364. 

-EN  [-een,  after  /,  w,  «,  /,  b,  v,  f ;  -n  after  other  consonants], 
regular  adjectival  inflection  :  employed  in  the  dialect  with  the  name 
of  every  material  capable  of  use. 

[U  steeuWw  pwauynt,]  a  steel  point.  [U  \o'\een  au's  klau'th,]  a 
woollen  horse-cloth.  [Uul'um^^w  kau'feen,]  elm  coffin.  [Tloa'nir^>i 
pan,]  cloamen-pan.  [Tee'n^^«-pan,]  tin-pot!  [A^'feob'^n  brae'usiiz,] 
web-braces.     [Tuur'f^f^w  bangk,]  turf  bank. 

Oak'«  table,  arsh'«  plank,  leathers  apron,  glass'«  winder. 

and  herwi))  ordeynen  costly  chambris  and  beddis  and  siltierene  vessel  and  cay 
clo))es.  Wyclif  {Works,  E.  K  T.  S.),  p.  6. 

Wei  two  Mile  to  loke  aboute  *  a  strvde  voide  ))er  nas, 
))at  of  ]>at  ilke  lu\enene  route '  al  ful  was  euery  plas. 

Sir  Ferumbras,  1.  322 1. 

END  [ce'n(d],  sb.  and  r.  /.  (always  so  pronounced). 
[Un  ee'H,']  on  end.     [Stan  un  ^<f*«,]  stand  on  end — /.  e.  on  the 
head.     [Aiip-m  ecn,"]  up  on  end. 
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Tommy,  where  'v  'ee  bin  to? — neet  vi\e  niinits  agone  I  do'd 
your  hair  vilty,  and  now  'tis  all  up  on  een  again,  [aup-m  ee'n]. 
There  idn  no  een  lo  some  vokeses  wants. 
Belter  pay  it,  and  make  a  eend  o'  it. 
The  show  was  all  a  eettded  vore  us  come, 

Een  11 E,    /"/«(>. 
EendvI).    FiHitus,  Icminalm. 

EeNDVii,  or  makyfl  H(n)  ende,     Finio  ionsummo,  Jm'na. 
Ptvmp.  Pani. 

ENDILOPE  [ai-ndeeloa'p],  sb.     Envelope  (very  com,). 
I  couldn  post  my  letter  'cause  I  had'n  a-got  nolher  endilope  vor 
to  put'n  ia 

A  vew  lines  pin  iha  tHdUofe  praps  I  kin  sera] ; 
Vury  vew  it  muss  be  Iho,  an  now  me  deer  Jan, 
Yu  zee  wnl  Ihey'm  doing  all  droo  out  the  Ian, 

Natkaa  Hogg,  The  Rijit  Corpi,  p.  46. 

ENJOY  [eenjauy].  v.     To  endure;  to  experience. 
[Poo'ur  blid !   uur    i-unjauy  shauk'een  bae^ud  wuUh,]   poor 
thing !  she  enjoys  very  bad  health. 

ENOW  [un&o-],  adv.     Very  common  form  of  enough. 

See  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  26. 

Come,  Bill  I  I  sh'd  think  ihee's  a-'ad  enow  by  this  lime, 

FurtSer  i6e  desert,  fro  he  liefde  ilcd  ham  ueor  i6e  wildemease,  he  lett  ham  Jolien 
wo  mauk — hunger  '\  (lurst,  '^  muehel  swine  '^  mudicle  weom-n  "^  monie. 

Ancren  Remit,  p,  jjo.      See  also  /*,  pp.  160,  340, 
Ah  Jet  ne  tmncheS  ow  DBWt  utoh 
lo  forteosen  ow  |ius 
in  hulli  mlsbileaue  ; 

Life  of  Saint  Kalhitine,  1,  346. 
Wiliam  hit  senile  hire  vaire  inou  ■  «i>oulecny  ling  wareuate  ; 
As  king  and  prince  oflondc  '  wi|ie  nobleye  jiioii 
A)en  him  wifr  vaire  procession  '  ]M  folc  of  loune  droii. 
Xei.  fif  Clauceiler  {Munu  and  Skeat],  11.  303,  zii.   See  also  /i.  334,  141,  &c. 

Rynges  with  Rubyei  '  and  Richesses  [-none, 
frc  lestc  man  ofhere  mnyne  '  n  muloun  of  gold. 

(Morris  and  SJtcat),  Pitrs  Ptino.  lit.  1,  24  (p,  189), 

ENTER  [aintur],  v.  t.  and  /'     Hunting  term  applied  to  hounds. 

"A  young  hound  is  said  to  be  unentered  till  he  has  taken  his  p.irt 
in  the  running  of  the  pack.  He  may  be  taken  out  with  them,  but 
if  he  does  not  join  in  their  working  on  his  own  account,  it  is  said 
he  dees  not  enter — but  when  he  finds  the  scent  for  himself,  and  joins 
in  chorus  with  the  others,  he  is  said  to  be  entered." — IV.  L.  C. 
Dec.  *6,  1883. 

In  the  Declaration  issued  by  the  Inland  Revenue  for  return  of 
articles  bable  to  duty,  one  of  the  exemptions  under  heading  "  Dogs  " 
is — '*  A  Master  of  a  Pack  of  Hounds,  for  young  hounds  up  to  the 
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age  of  twelve  months,  and  not  entered  in,  or  used  with  the  pack." 
The  in  here  is  a  mistake,  and  should  be  deleted. 

Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  puppies  when  at  walk  (q.  v.)  until  entered  to 
their  own  game,  which  should  never  be  till  they  are  full  fourteen  months  old. 

Lord  Fortescue,  Records,  North  Devon  Staghounds^  p.  6. 

The  young  hounds  should  alwajrs  be  entered  in  the  spring  instead  of  the 
summer  hunting,  as  in  the  former,  fewer  horsemen  attend  the  hunt.  The  puppies 
are  therefore  less  likely  to  be  frightened  or  rode  over. — lb.  p.  6. 

Several  puppies  were  entered  this  year  in  the  spring  at  ten  months  old ;  this 
may  do  for  hare-hunting,  but  staghounds  should  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  months 
old  before  entering, — Coliyns^  Wild  Red  Deer,  p.  206. 

ENTER  [ai'ntur],  v.  t     Used  in  hunting. 

A  kind  of  rite  practised  at  the  death  of  a  hunted  deer  upon 
novices,  male  or  female,  who  witness  the  death  for  the  first  time. 
The  quarry  having  been  brought  to  ground,  the  hounds  are  kept 
off — the  "  mort  '*  is  sounded  on  the  horn — the  woa-hoop^  death- 
halloo  yelled ;  and  as  soon  as  the  **  field  "  has  come  up,  the  throat 
is  cut.  Then  if  any  novice  is  present,  some  old  hand  dips  his  finger 
in  the  blood  and  draws  it  across  the  face;  and  thus  the  novice 
is  said  to  be  duly  entered — i.  e.  to  be  initiated  into  the  art  of  venery. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  into  Somerset  to  hunt  with  the 
staghounds,  the  ancient  custom  was  observed. 

The  Prince  receiving  the  knife  from  the  huntsman,  gives  the  eoup^  and  is  duly 
entered  \y^  Mr.  Joyce — Daily  News,  Aug.  23,  1879. 

During  my  hunting  days  I  may  say  I  have  entered  a  great  many  of  both  sexes, 
and  I  would  venture  to  say  one  hardly  ever  forgets  who  gave  him  the  mark  in 
this  way,  when  thinking  over  old  times  and  first  experiences  in  the  hunting-field. 
I  well  remember  who  entered  va^. —  \V,  L,  C,  Dec.  26,  1883. 

ENTIRE-HORSE  [eentuyur  au's],  sb.    Stallion. 

ENTRY  [aintree],  sb.  A  young  hound  just  fit  for  work,  for  the 
first  time  taking  his  part  with  the  pack. 

Joe  in  an  evil  moment  had  drafted  out  some  of  his  best  entries  to  give  them 
blood  ;  and  three  of  them  lay  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  quarry. — Collyns,  p.  66. 

EQUAL  [aikul,  ai*gul],  adiK  and  adj.    Quite.    (Always  so  pron.) 
[Muy  tae'udeez  bee  ai'kul  zu  gfeod-z  ee'z,]  my  p>otatoes  are  quite 
as  good  as  his. 

rd  [ai'kul]  so  soon  g'  ome  as  bide  here. 

Felowe  o(egal  power — eollegat. — Palsgrave,  p.  219. 

and  for  the  extent 
Of  ^j/ justice,  us'd  in  such  contempt? 

Titus  Andronieui,  IV.  It. 

EQUALLY  [aikulee,  ai-gulee],  adv.     Same  as  Equau 
I  do  consider  they  was  all  [ai'gitlee]  to  blame. 
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Also  to  the  Nonncs  of  the  said  chirch,  tgally  to  be  depoHed  among  hem,  to 
ptaj  for  my  soule  «  mure. — 1431.     R.  Tyrdl.     Fifty  Eitrliist  IVilh,  p.  90. 

neuertheles  it  is  gcvicn  io  dyuerw  wyse,  and  not  is>tlly,  for  some  hath  more, 
and  wme  hath  lessc,  aftet  their  meiytes.  Gesia  Rom.  p.  434. 

ER  [uuf,  ur],  pron.  I  (enclitic),  he,  she,  we,  you,  one  (impers.), 
her,  our,  they.     See  W.  S.  Gram.  pp.  33,  36,  39. 

[Aa4  aat-n  daewn,  shaal  ur  ?]  I  will  knock  him  down,  shall  I  ? 

[Sh-1  ur  ab-m  neef  aay  rain  un  aartur-n?]  shall  he  have  it,  if 
I  send  him  after  it, 

\_Uurz  u  puuftee  b&o'tee,  uur  ilz,]  she  is  a  pretty  beauty,  she  is. 

[Gee-  ar  ur  suup-ur,]  give  her  her  supper. 

[Wee  kn  goo  tiimaar-u,  kaa'n  ur  f]  we  can  go  to-morrow,  can  we 
not? 

[An  oa'vur  dhu  vuur'keen  wUl  ur  ?}  hand  over  the  tirkin,  will  you  ? 

[Uneebau'dee  wUdn  die  ut  vur  noa^urt,  wud  urf\  one  would  not 
do  it  for  nothing,  would  one  ?     More  commonly  [wud  urn  ?] 

[Ue  ddd  ur  gee-  un  tde'  ?  Wuy  uur  bee  shoo^ur,]  who  did  he  give 
it  to?    Why  her  to  be  sure  ! 

[Km  au-n,  soa^us,  lat-s  ae-  ur  nau'meet,]  come  on,  mates,  let  us 
have  our  luncheon. 

[Dhai  diid-n  diie  ut  dhoa*  aar'dr  au"l,  diid  urT]  they  did  not  do 
it  then  after  all,  did  they  ? 

Hou  long  hev  er  bin  deal  ?  Well,  let  me  tee,  les  Tim,  ....  why,  if  he'd 
lived  till  lamarra  he'd  bin  dead  liiac'ly  a  week. 

Pulman,  Riislk  Skilcha,  ji.  25. 

ERD  [uurd],  si.  and  adj.    Red.    (Always.) 
[S'»»fv/-z  u  fau'ks,]  so  red  as  a  fox,  is  our  usual  superlative  of 
redness. 

ERRISH  [uur-eesh],  sb.  A  stubble  field,  as,  [Wai-t  uurifsh,'] 
wheat  stubble.  [Pai^z  uurees/i,]  pease  stubbie.  [Bee'un  utir-eesA,] 
bean.  [Woet  uureesA,']  oat.  [Tloa'vur  uuriesfi,'\  clover  stubble. 
&e  Eddish. 

This  «ord  is  usually  spelt  eddisli  or  arrish  in  local  advertisements, 
also  by  Webster ;  but  in  this  district  it  is  always  pronounced  as 
above,  and  is  not  applied  to  any  grass  except  dm'er,  and  then  only 
when  the  clover  has  been  mowa  for  seed,  so  as  to  leave  a  real 
stubble. 

ERRISH  RAKE  [uureesh  raeuk],  sb.  A  very  large  and 
peculiarly  shaped  rake,  used  for  gathering  up  the  stray  corn  missed 
by  the  binders ;  now  nearly  supplanted  by  the  horse-rake. 

ERRISH-TURNIPS  [uureesh  tuurmuts],  sb.  pi.  A  late  crop 
of  turnips  sown  after  the  com  has  been  taken.  It  is  very  common 
to  begin  to  plough  up  the  stubble  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  cut,  and 
while  it  is  still  standing  in  slitchcs.  Aftur  an  early  harvest  good 
crops  of  roots  are  frequently  grown.     Stt  £s  fur  illustration. 
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ES,  EZ  [iSz',  -z ;  -s  after  /,  ^,  /].  i.  Contraction  of  this,  these, 
in  the  sense  of  during,  or  for  the  space  of  j  applied  to  time,  either 
past  or  future. 

Wherever  have  ee  bin  ?  we  bin  a-woitin  vor  ee  iz  hour-n  more 
— t,  e,  for  the  past  hour  and  more. 

I  thort  he  must  ha  bin  dead ;  I  han't  a-zeed  'n-s  twenty  year. 

Tid'n  not  a  bit  o'  use  to  look  vor'n  ;  he  'ont  be  ready-«  vortnight 

[Aay  aa'n  u  zee'd  noa  jis  wait  uureesh  tuurmuts^  naut-x  yuurz,] 
I  have  not  seen  any  such  wheat  errish  turnips  not's  (these)  years. 

See  Ex  Scold,  p.  130 ;   W,  S,  Gram.  p.  34. 

2.  [ees,  aes],  pron.     I  (enclitic) ;  us  (nom.). 
[Aay  spoo'uz  kun  kaar-n,  kaati-^^j  T\  I  suppose  (I)  can  carry  it, 
can  I  not  ? 
{^Aes  bae'un  gwai-n,]  we  are  not  going.     (Very  com.) 

ETH  [aeth],  sb.     Earth.     Set  Ath. 

EVEL  [aev'l],  sb,  Heddle,  heald  in  Yorkshire  and  lancashire. 
In  this  district  the  word  is  applied  by  weavers,  only  to  the  actual 
eye,  if  of  steel,  or  loop,  if  of  twine,  through  which  the  thread  of 
warp  is  passed,  and  not  to  the  whole  heddle  or  heald.   Su  Harness. 

EVEI^TWINE  [aevl-twuyn],  sb.  A  weaver's  term  for  the  twine 
used  to  repair  the  harness, 

EVELING  [aivleen],  sb.     Evening. 
rU  look  in  umbye  in  th'  evelin. 

Net  trapesce  hum  avore  the  Desk  o'  tha  Yeavling, 

Ex  Scold,  I.  200.     See  also  11.  166,  223,  314. 

EVEN  [ai-vm],  v,  t.     To  divide  equally. 

Mother  zaid  we  was  t'  even  \ai'vtti\  even  it  'mongst  us. 

Imogen.  Thou  art  all  the  comfort 

The  gods  will  diet  me  wilh.  IVythee  away  : 
There's  more  to  be  considered  ;  but  we'll  even 
All  that  good  time  will  give  us. 

Cymbdine,  III.  ir. 

EVEN-HANDED  [ai-vm-an*dud],  adv.  In  making  any  "chop" 
or  exchange,  when  there  is  no  money  to  pay  by  way  of  adjustment 
on  either  side  it  is  said  to  be  even-handed. 

When  an  even-handed  bargain  is  made  respecting  an  exchange  of 
horses,  they  are  said  to  be  **  turned  tail  to  tail." 

You  must  gee  me  vivc  pound,  then  I'll  chop  vor  yoiu:  little  mare. 
No,  I  ont  chop  ei'en-handed. 

EVENING  PRIMROSE  [aivmeen  pur-mroa'uz],  sb,    (Enothera. 

(Always.) 

EVERLASTING  VY.K  [livurlaas'teen  pai],  sb.  Perennial  sweet 
pea.     This  variety  does  not  form  seed-pods. 


I 
I 
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EVERLASTINGS  [dvurlaas-teenz],  ji.  pi.  Flowers  which  do 
not  wither.  Applied  to  several  varieties.  Gnaphalium,  Helkhryium 
HhodanHie. 

EVER  SO  [liv'ur  zoa],  sb.  phr.    An  indefinitely  large  amount. 

[Aay  feod-n  die-  ut,  gi  mee  ivur  sea^  I  would  not  do  it,  give 
me  any  amount. 

We  also  use  the  general  phrases : — ever  so  much,  ever  so  far,  ever 
so  long,  ever  so  big,  every  so  many,  ever  so  few,  &c. 

EVERY  BIT  AND  CRUMB.     Set  Bit  and  Crumb, 

EVERY-DAYS  [Uvuree-dai-z],  sb.     Week  days. 

[Au  !  aay  keeps  dhai'  vur  Ziin-deez,  aay  doa'n  puut  um  au-n 
pun  U7''uree-iiars,'\  oh  !  1  keep  those  for  Sundays,  I  don't  put  them 
on  upon  v/cek  days. 

So  we  talk  of  "Sundays  and  every-days" — "Every-day  clothes," 
&c  An  "every-day  horse"  is  one  that  can  work  all  the  week 
long  and  thrive  upon  it — not  like  a  [Paa'snz  au's,]  Parson's  horse, 
which  can  only  work  Sundays. 

EVERY  WHIP'S  WHILE  [uvuree  wuops  wuyul],  adv.  phr. 
Every  now  and  again. 

[Tak-n  diic  un  aup  fuurm'  luyk,  naut  vaur-n  tu  kaum  tu  diiceen 
Uvuree  wuops  wuyul,'\  take  and  repair  it  up  firmly,  not  for  it  to 
come  to  repairing  every  now  and  again. 

EVIL-EYE  [ai-vl  iiy],  sb.  The  evil  glance,  having  the  power 
of  bewitching,  possessed  by  witches,  See  Overlook.  The  belief 
in  this  power  is  still  very  widely  prevalent. 

[Dhai  du  zai-  aew  dhut  dh'oa-I  dae'um  Tlaap-v  u-gau't  dh- 
arjil  uy — un  uur  kn  mak  lin'ee  bau-dee  puy-n  uwai'  luyk,  neef  uur-z 
u  muyn  Iiie,]  they  say  how  that  the  old  dame  Clap  has  the 
evil  eye,  and  she  can  make  any  one  pine  away  like,  if  she  has  a 
mind  to. 


EWE-BRIMBLE  [yoa-brUm-l.  or  (fine  talk)  briSm-bl],  sb.  The 
common  bramble — Rubus  Frutkosm.  This  term  is  generally 
applied  to  an  individual  specimen,  and  mostly  when  of  a  coarse 
rank  growth. 

Brooms  made  of  heath  are  always  bound  round  with  a  yoa-bnim-l. 
See  Broom-squire. 

EX  [eks,  heks],  sb.    Axe  (always). 

SdCHrii. — Fremp,  Pan: 
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EXLE  [ek'sl],  sb.  Axle — i.e,  the  entire  connection  between 
the  two  wheels  of  a  ** carriage"  {q,  v.).  In  carts  or  waggons  it 
consists  of  three  essential  parts — viz.  the  two  "arms"  on  which 
the  wheels  revolve,  and  the  wooden  [^^vZ-kee'us,]  axle-case,  to 
which  the  arms  are  attached.     Axle-tree  is  never  heard. 

ExULTRE,  or  extre,  supra  in  A,  AXILTRE. — Promp.  Parv, 

Strong  exeltred  cart,  that  is  clouted  and  shod. 

Cart-ladder  and  wimble,  with  percer  and  pod. — Tusifr,  17/6.  . 

EYE  [uy],  sd,    A  brood — in  speaking  of  pheasants.     This  is  the 
regular  word  corresponding  to  coz'ey  0/ partridges, 
1  zeed  a  fine  eye  o*  pheasants,  z'mornin. 

EYE  [uy],  sd.    The  centre  of  a  wheel. 

The  wheel  was  a-tord  limbless,  there  wadn  on'y  the  eye  o'  un 
a-left 

EYES.     See  Blood  and  Eves. 

EYES  AND  LIMBS  [uyz-n  liimz].  These  are  very  constantly 
associated  in  imprecations.  Note  that  the  blood  is  put  before  the 
eyes  and  the  eyes  before  the  limbs. 

EYEBRIGHT  [uybruyt],  sd.  Applied  to  more  than  one 
flower.  The  commonest  is  Veronica  chamcedrys^  or  Speedwell. 
I  have  heard  it  applied  to  the  bright  blue  flower  of  Alkanet — 
Anchusa  officinalis ;  also  to  Stellaria  Holostea.  The  Editor  of 
lusser  gives  Eiebright  (44/5)  as  Euphrasia  officinalis^  but  he  does 
not  quote  his  authority — possibly  the  following  : 

Eufragia,  or  Ophthulmica  ...  is  called  in  englishe  EyehryghU^  and  in 
duchc  Ougenlroit.  Turner  (Britten),  p.  84. 

Common  cycbrii^ht  is  a  small,  low  herb,  rising  up  usu.illy  but  with  one 
bbckibh  green  stalk.     It  growelh  in  meadows  and  grassy  places. 

Culpcpir^  Herbal^  p.  168. 

EZ-ZULL  [uz-zuul],  pr.  Himself;  by  himself  alone.  See 
W,  S.  Gram,  p.  42. 

[Neef  ee  kaan  due  ut  uz-zuul,  J  dm  mus  uu*lp-m,]  if  he  cannot 
do  it  by  himself  alone,  Jim  must  help  him. 


F.  It  will  usually  be  found  that  words  beginning  with/  which 
have  come  to  us  from  the  Latin,  whether  through  French  or  not, 
and  all  imported  words  in  /,  keep  their  initial  letter  sharp  and 
distinct,  while  Archaic  and  Teutonic  words,  though  written  with 
/  are  sounded  as  i\     It  is  the  neglect  of  this  rule,  and  of  the 

^atc  one  as  to  s  and  c,  which  has  made  Western  dialect  writers 
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ridiculous  to  native  ears — from  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakespeare  down 
to  Punch  and  the  local  newspapers.  Even  Peter  Pindar  and  Kaihan 
Hogg  have  transgressed  very  frequently. 

On  the  other  hand  it  often  happens  that  words  in  initial  v, 
especially  when  emphasized,  are  jironounced  as  if  In  sharp/ 

Tidn  a  town,  'tis  z.JUtage,  I  tell  ee. 

I  hant  not  a  bit  dfitllts  (victuals)  to  put  in  their  beads. 


!  for  is  blod  was  gon  away. 

Sit  Ftrttmbras,  \.  1079. 


Je  bond  |iat  \sfymge  1 


35  bounden  wy^i  : 
To   answer  at 


stoppen  b  louely  sijl. 

lb.  1.  1 161. 

In  this  sense 


FACE   [fae-us], 
very  common. 

[Aay  kn  Jarus  ee'  ur  linee  uudh^ur  baudee,]  I  can 
accusation  or  any  other  person's. 

Grumio.  Face  not  me  ; 
ntii'aet  facid  nor  braved. 

FACE  [fae-us],  sb. 
[Uur-v  u-gaut  faeu 
enough  for  anything. 


un'eedhing,]  she  has  assurance 


Was  this  the/irf,  llial^rVso  many  follies, 
And  was  at  lasl  oul;^t  J  Uj  Bolingbrokc  ? 

Jiickard  II.  IV.  i. 


FACE-CARD  [fae 
educated,  as  well  as  ii 


iis-kee-urd],  sb. 
the  dialect. 


Court-card.     Used  by  the 


FACKET  [faak-ut],  sb.     Fagot ;  also  a  term  of  reproach  to  a 
woman.     (Always  pron.  with  k,  not^.) 

[U  puur-dee  aa.'\  faak'ut,  uur  ai-z,]  a  pretty  old  fagot,  she  is. 
[^aj4-»/feo'd,]  faTQt  wood;  [aarshn/wi'w/,]  ashen  fagot 

Ashen yrtfin/j  ctackliu'  bright. 
An'  cuismas  can'les  lUI  a-liglit, 
lo  doors  da  cheer  us  while  we  meet 
Our  acigbbour  fuins  in  parlies  iwcet. 

Pu/man,  KusHc  Stc'iha,  p.  63. 


FAD  [fad],  sb.     Fancy,  whim,  hobby. 
Maister  've  a-gol  a  fad  now  'houi  warshin 
lim  'tis  oo'y  time  a-drowed  away. 


pigs,  1 


F.\DGE,  FODGE  [fauj],  sh.  A  wool-sack  only  partly  full. 
The  word  does  not  signify,  as  Webster  says,  a  pack  or  sheet — /.  e. 
empty — but  the  entire  package. 

"The  only  difference  between  a  bag  of  wool  and  a  fodgf,  is  that 
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the  former  is  a  full,  stuffed-out,  plethoric  article,  while  the  latter 
is  a  partly  empty,  limp,  shapeless  one. 

There  was  zix  bags  an'  2ifodge  'pon  the  little  wagin. 

FAGS  !  [fagz  !],  inierj.     By  my  faith. 

\^Fagz!  diid'n  ees  puut-n  ulau'ng,]  faith!  did  not  I  make  him 
go — lit.  put  him  along. 

FAIN.     See  Fend. 

FAIRING  [faeureen],  sb,  A  peculiar  kind  of  thin,  brown 
cake  sold  at  fairs,  called  by  the  better  class  "  gingerbread  nuts " 
— in  London  in  my  schooldays  called  "Jumbles." 

[D-ee  \uyk /aeureens  ur  kaum'furts  bas*?]  do  you  like  fairings 
or  comforts  (^.  ?•.)  best  ? 

FAIRISH  [fae'ureesh],  adj.  and  adv.     Pretty  good. 
[Dhur  wuz  u  fae'ureesh  shoa*  u  beeiis  tu  fae'ur,]  there  was  a 
pretty  good  show  of  cattle  at  the  fair, 

FAIRY,  FARE.     See  Vary. 

The  remark  appended  to  Fairies  in  Marshall's  West  Devonshire 
Rural  Economy^  E.  D.  S.,  B.  6,  is  inaccurate.  They  are  neither 
squirrels  nor  polecats^  but  the  common  weasel  {mustela  vulgaris). 

My  cook  came  in  after  breakfast  and  told  me,  **  Law,  sir,  Gyp  [the  dog]  have 
bin  and  kille<l  a  fatty!  "  It  was  a  weasel.  She  was  from  Worcestershire,  and 
hearing  the  gardener  call  the  creature  vairy^  interjireted  it  2S  fairy, — Letter  from 
Dr.  Prior. 

For  other  instances  of  words  in  v  being  pronounced  in  fy  see 
word  lists,  Fisage,  &c.  This  is  the  common  emphatic  form.  See 
F. ;  also  /F.  S.  Dial.  p.  72. 

FAITH.     See  Fie. 

FALDERAI^  [faaldiraalz,  fauldirau'lz],  sb.  Women's  adorn- 
ments.    See  Fal-lals. 

FALL  [faul],  j^.     i.  Avail. 

[Keod-n  zee  ur  fae'us,  kuz  uur-d  u-gimf  u  fawl  oa*vur-n,]  (I) 
could  not  see  her  face,  because  she  had  a  vail  over  him  (it). 

2.  [vau'l],  Vale  district;  [vaa*l],  Hill.  The  autumn;  often  spoke 
of  as  the  fall  of  the  year. 

3.  [vaa-1].     A  term  in  wrestling. 

A  man  may  be  thrown  with  the  greatest  violence,  but  the  umpire 
will  sliout  [no3. 7'aa'l  .^  unless  the  man  thrown  falls  so  that  both 
his  shoulder-blades  touch  the  ground  together;  in  that  case  the 
umpire  or  /rjer  (q.  v.)  calls  [fae'ur  vaa'l]^  or  [fae'ur  baak  vaa'l], 

4.  [vau-1,  vaa-1],  v.  i.     To  be  born  :  said  of  animals. 

How  old  is  he  ?     Dree  year  off;  he  vailed  *pon  Mayday  day. 


W  FAl 
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ibnib,  as  soone  as  thiy/,i//f, 

■J  tbngtr  at  all.  7'ussfr,  35/32, 

FALL-ABROAD  [vaul,  cr  vaal-ubroa'ud],  7', /,  i.  To  become 
stouter  in  buitd ;  to  grow  more  sturdy  or  thick-set. 

Well,  how  NIr.  Chardles  is  avalltd-abroad !  Iwadn  on'y  but 
tother  day,  I  iim,  a  was  a  poor  liule  fuller,  not  wo'lh  rcarin,  an' 
now  a's  a-come  a  guit  two-handed  c!iai»,  fit  vor  a  dragoon 
[drag'feo'n], 

3.  adj.     Applied  to  figure  or  build  ;  slack,  flabby,  fat,  stout. 

You  knows  Jim  Salter,  don  'ee? 

Ees ;  gurt,  slack,  knee-napped,  vall-abroad  fuller,  idn  er  ? 


FAI^LALS    [raal--laalz], 
ornaments  worn  by  women. 


sb.       Laces,    ribbons,    and    such-like 
Rather  implies  tawdry  finery. 


FALLDOOR  [vaul-doo-ur].  Vale ;  [vaal-doour],  Hill.  Trap- 
door. 

To  a  tiff  fall-door  to  seller  ^nd  (ixin,  vind  inguns,  )    o 
nals,  scrues,  two  cole  paiU.  J 

Hem  in  Tntdaman's  Bill,  Jan.  iSSj. 

FALLING-AXE  [vau'leen-eks],  sb.  Axe  used  for  felling  trees. 
The  only  survival  of  the  old  verb  ir.  lo  fall.  In  this  district  we  do 
not  now  fall  or  fell  our  trees ;  we  always  [droa,]  throw  ihem,  but 
use  A  falling-axe. 

Etcalus.  Ay  but  yel. 

Let  us  he  keen,  and  railier  citt  a  lltlte 
Thnn/j/Zand  braise  to  death, 

Jihas.  for  Measurt,  II.  i. 
FALLING-ILL  [vau-lecn-^cul],  sb.     Fits,  epilepsy.     (Com.) 
It  is  usual  when  any  one  is  taken  with  either  a  fainting  or  epileptic 
fit  to  say  he  or  she  is  "a  drapped  away" — the  complaint  is  the 
fatling-ill. 

Her  d'ave  the  valHn-ill  sometimes  two  or  dree  times  a  week. 


FALLING-POST  [vau'leen-pau'us],  Vale  j  [vaa'leen-pau'us], 
Hill. 

The  post  against  which  a  gate  shuts,  and  lo  which  the  hap$e  is 
fastened. 

In  hanging  of  a  gate,  nif  you've  a  got  a  good  firm  hanging-post 
(q.  v.),  'lid'n  much  odds  about  the  valling-posi,  'most  anything  '11 
do  for  he. 

FALLINS  [vau-lceni,]  Valej  [vaa'leenz],  Hill.  Apples  fallen 
from  the  trees. 

[V-ce  u-begee'n  siiydur-mak-een?  Wuu!!  wcc-v  u-puut  aup  u 
chec-K  u  dliu  fuus  vawUem^  have  you  begun  cider-making?  VVell, 
we  have  put  up  a  cheese  (^.  v.)  of  the  first  fallings. 
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FALLOW  [vuul'ur],  sd.  (This  word  and  felloe  are  pronoanced 
precisely  alike.) 

1.  sd.  Land  ploughed  and  harrowed  several  times,  ready  for  the 
seed-bed. 

[Neef  ee  muyn  t-ae'u  tuur'muts,  mus  maek  a  dhuur'u  gte-d 
vuul'ur^"]  if  you  wish  to  have  turnips  (you)  must  make  a  thoroughly 
good  fallow. 

2.  sb.  Land  merely  ploughed  up  and  left  untilled  for  a  season, 
so  that  it  may  rest  from  bearing  a  crop.  This  is  constantly  done 
in  winter  after  com,  but  occasionally  there  is  what  is  called  a 
summer  fallow  [zuum-ur  vuul'ur]  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly 
cleaning  the  land  of  couch  and  other  noxious  weeds. 

FALLOW  [vuul*ur],<7^".  i.  Rarely  used,  except  with jGetf.  [U 
vuul'ur  fee'ul],  when  applied  to  land  merely  ploughed  or  which 
has  lain  fallauK 

2.  v.  /.     To  plough  and  to  leave  fallow  all  the  winter. 

[Wee  bee  gwain  tu  vuulur  dhu  guurt  tarn  ae'ukurz,]  we  are 
going  to  fallow  the  "  Great  ten  acres." 

To  summer  fallow  is  to  plough  in  the  spring,  and  leave  untilled 
until  autumn. 

In  this  sense  ploughing  alone  is  implied.  If  other  work,  such  as 
rolling,  draggin^s  harrowing,  &c.  are  done,  the  field  is  said  to  be 
"  worked  out "  (^.  e'.). 

and  if  he  wolde  go  a  brode  forowe,  he  setteth  it  (plough)  in  the  vttermoste 
nicke,  that  is  best  iox  falcwynge,  Fitxhirberi^  4 — 40L 

FALL  UPON  [vau-1,  or  vaa'l  paun],  v,  /.    To  assault  violently. 

Her's  a  mortal  tarmigunt ;  tidn  no  use  vor  he  to  zay  nort,  hePu 
vail  pon  un  way  the  poker  or  the  bellises  or  ort  and  drave  'm  to 
doors  in  two  minutes. 

Your  dog  do  vail  pon  mine  so  sure's  ever  he  do  zee  un. 

And  David  called  one  of  the  young  men,  and  said,  Go  near,  and  fail  upon 
him.     And  he  smote  him  that  he  died.  2  Sum,  i.  15. 

FALSE  [fau'ls],  adv,   i.  "  To  ss^t^cc  false  "  is  to  commit  perjury. 

2.  adj.     Wheedling,  coaxing. 

Hcr*s  that  there  false^  her  proper  gits  over  me,  I  never  can't  ray 
no  to  her. 

3.  adj.     Insincere  ;  pretending  to  friendship. 

He's  fair  'nough  to  your  face  ]  but  you  can't  'pend  'pon  un,  he's 
so  false  as  the  very  Old  fuller. 

4.  Sly,  deceitful,  cunning. 

FAI^SE-BLOSSOM  [fau'ls-blau'sum,  or  faa'ls-blaus'um],  sb.   The 
male  flower  of  melon  or  cucumber.     (Always.) 
Said  also  of  any  blossom  which  fails  to  set 
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FALSE-BLOW  [faals-bloa].  si.  An  unfair  blow;  a  blow  struck 
below  the  knee  in  cudgtl-play'tng  or  below  the  waist-belt  in  boxing. 

FAI^E-FLOOR  [faa-ls-v!oo-ur],  sb.  Space  between  the  ceiling 
and  the  floor  above.  Very  often  in  old  houses,  where  heavy  beams 
are  found,  Iwo  sets  ol  joisis  have  been  used ;  one  to  carry  the  floor 
above,  and  the  other  to  carry  the  ceiling  of  the  room  below,  with  a 
considerable  space  between  them.  These  spaces  were  often  very 
convenient  hiding-places. 


An  unfair  kick — i.  e.  above  the 


FALSE-KICK  [faa'ls-kik],  j 
knee  in  wrestling, 

FALSING  [faulseen],  ib.     Wheedling,  coaxing. 

Her  can  get  anything  her  do  want  like,  out  o'  th'  old  man,  way 
her  fahin — ever  since  her  mother  died  he's  that  there  a-tookt  up 
way  her,  he'll  let  her  have  hot  ever  her's  a  mind  to. 

FaLSVN,  or  make  false.     FaliiJKB.—Pivmp,  Farv. 

FALTERY  [fau'lturee],  v.  i.  To  show  signs  of  old  age;  to 
break  up  in  constitution. 

[Ee  du  fttulturee  tuurnibl.  Aa !  poo^ur  oa^l  fuul'ur,  ee  oa'n  bee 
yiiur  vuur-ee  laung,]  he  fails  rapidly.  Ah  I  poor  old  fellow,  he 
won't  be  here  very  long. 

FAN  [van],  v.  t.    To  winnow. 

FAN  [van],  sb.  A.S./ann.  An  ancient  but  nearly  obsolete 
winnowing  implement.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  frame  mounted 
on  two  pivots,  and  turned  by  a  handle.  Itroad  strips  of  sack-cloth 
are  fixed  to  this  frame,  which  when  turned  rapidly  fly  out  like  sails, 
and  creale  a  strong  current  of  air  ;  the  corn  is  then  thrown  from  a 
iimmef  (q.  v.)  in  fiont  of  the  /an  and  the  chafl'  is  blown  away. 
This  rough  apparatus  is  still  used  in  some  of  the  Hill  farms,  and 
is  the  usual  one  in  Spain,  and  until  lately  in  Italy.  Compare  the 
yas  sounded  in_^«  and/ani:j/. 

FaNN,  to  dense  wythe  come.      yannHs. — Promf.  Parv. 
A  Fan  :  cafuUrium,  fata,  vannm,  vtHtllabmm. — Calk.  Ang. 
Fannc,  to  fanoe  wilh— jmw.     I  fannc  with  1  funne. — h  vanne. 
vnc  hommc  peull  vanntr  pliu  de  bled  en  vng  jour  qui!  ne  pcuU  balre  en 
granche  en  deui.  — Palsgravt. 

FANCICAL  [fan-seekul],  adj.  Tasteful;  particular  as  to  the 
way  in  which  work  is  done. 

[MacTislur-z  u  fanieekut  soa'urt  uv  u  jiin'lmun,]  master  is  a 
particular  sort  of  a  gentleman — i.  e.  he  will  have  his  work  done  his 


FANCIES    [fan-seez],    sb.      Whin 
dislikes ;  delirious  talk. 


idea 


odd    likes   and 
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I  'sure  you,  mum,  tis  one  body's  work  vor  to  tend  pon  un ;  some 
days  he's  all  vuU  o'  his  fancies  like,  and  then  I  be  'most  mazed  way 
un  ;  he  do  tell  up  all  sorts  o'  stuff:  sometimes  tis  'bout  angels  he 
do  zee,  and  then  the  devil's  comin  arter-n. 

FANCY  [fan'see],  sh.  A  man  is  said  to  have  a  fancy  when  he 
is  in  love.  Of  a  woman  the  word  is  used  to  express  the  longings 
of  pregnancy.  The  popular  notion  is  that  unless  the  fancy  of  a 
pregnant  woman  is  gratified,  the  child  will  be  marked  with  an 
image  of  the  thing  longed  for. 

The /in  this  word,  and  all  its  combinations,  is  always  sharp  and 
distinct ;  never  approaching  ik 

They  zaid  how  Jim  Snow-d  a-got  a  bit  of  a  fancy  t'  our  Liz ; 
but  her  widn  ha  nort  to  zay  to  he. 

FANDANGLES  [fan'dang'lz,  not  dang'glz],  sb,  pL  Ornaments 
of  the  jewellery  class.  Any  kind  of  fanciful  adornment.  Also 
antics,  capering,  dancing  about. 

[Wuy  dh-oa'l  maeur-z  au*l  vfeol  oa  ur  fan'dang'1%  dz  maur-neenj 
why,  the  old  mare  is  all  full  of  her  antics  this  morning. 

FANG.    Sec  Vang. 

FAR.     See  Var. 

FARANT  [faar-unt],  adj.     Foreign. 

[Faar'unt  hoX],  foreign  wool. 

[£e  lid-n  wau'n  yuur  ubaew't ;  aay  kaewnt  u  kaum  vrum  zaum 
faarunt  pae'urt,]  he  is  not  one  (from)  here  about ;  I  count  he  came 
from  some  foreign  part. 

This  would  not  necessarily  mean  from  abroad^  but  simply  beyond 
the  local  district.     See  Foreigner. 

FARDEL  [faar-dl],  sb,  Obs.  alone,  but  in  very  com.  use  in  the 
expression,  "  Pack  and  fardel "  [paak-n^/^wrr///]. 

I  bundled  her  out  pack  and  y^ir^i?/ — i.  e.  bag  and  baggage. 

Note  this  word  always  keeps  the/ sharp ;  no  one  could  say  vardel^ 
any  more  than  he  could  STiyfarden  (farthing) ;  always  varden, 

Fardelle,  or  trusse.    Fardellus, — Promp,  Parv. 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  who  vt OM\d  fartUls  bear, 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life. 

ffamlet.  III.  i. 

iKit  if  any  man  had  I-Iost  x.  assis  with  hire  fardg/s,'come  to  him,  and  ^tf 
shuldc  haue  hem.  Cesia  Rom,  p.  285. 

A  Fardle.     Fardeati ;  fats,  pacquet, 

Cotgrave  (Sherwood). 

FARDEN  [vaar-dn],  sb.     Farthing.     (Always.) 

[Dhik  ed-n  u-waeth*  u  braa's  vaardn^  that  is  not  worth  a  brass 

farthing. 
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FARDETH  [vaar'diith],  sL    A  farthing's  worth.    (Always.) 
[Mau'dhiir-v  u-zai-n  mee  aar'dr  u  vaar'dtith  u  mulk,]  molher  lia3 
sent  me  for  a  farthing's  worth  of  milk. 

FARFAUGHT.     See  Vaught. 

FAR-FORTH.     &?Var-voth. 

FARMER  ARTERNOON  [faaTmur  aa-lum^on].  A  name  for 
a  slovenly  farmer;  one  who  is  always  behindhand  with  all  his 
operations. 

[Ee-z  u  praup'ar  oa'l  faa-rmur aa-funiion  ;  ee-z  au'vees  u-ltuufeen 
haun  uudh'iir  voaks  bee  kaaTecn,]  he  is  a  regular  old  farmer 
afternoon ;  he  is  always  cutting  when  other  folks  are  carrying. 

So  also  "Afternoon-farmer"  and  "Afternoon  farmering"  have 
the  same  meaning. 

FARMERING  [faa-rmureen],  sb.     Farming  as  a  pursuit, 

FARMER'S  HEARTACHE  [faarmurz  aartaeuk].  Very 
mly  used  in  reference  to  ihe  custom  of  farm-servants  being 
boarded  by  the  farmer,  when  anything  betokening  an  unusual 
appetite  is  said  lo  h^fit  to  make  a  farmer's  heart  ache. 

When  a  very  large  pocket-knife  is  produced,  one  often  hears : 
[DhacTir-z  u  nai'v  !  dhik  lid-n  u-sheeiimd  u  noa-bau'deez  buurd-n 
chee"z — ee-z  fiit  lu  maek  u/aamiur:  aartafukC\  there's  a  knife  !  that 
one  is  not  ashamed  of  nobody's  bread  and  cheese — he's  fit,  &c, 
See  Cage  of  Teeth. 
Showing  a  large  clasp-knife  to  a  keeper  he  said : 
Thick's  hot  they  calls  ^farmer's  heart-^ihe. — April  21,  1887, 

FARMERY  [faaTmuree],  v.  i.  To  practise  the  trade  or  operation 
of  farming. 

In  this  case  as  in  most  others  of  the  like  kind,  such  as  [blaak- 
smiithee,]  blacksmithy  (y.  r.),  the  word  is  frequentative.  It  would 
only  bo  applied  to  the  pursuit  or  trade  itself,  and  would  never 
be  used  in  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pursuit  were 
carried  on. 

[Ee  du  faaiTO  shaukeen  baetid  luyk,  tds  maus  tuj-m  vaur-n  tu 
jaak  aup  /aarmureen,]  he  farms  very  badly,  il  is  almost  time  for 
him  to  jack  up  farming. 

No  one  would  ever  say,  "He  do  farmery  shocking  bad,"  but 


if  asked  his  business,  the  a 
but  "  I  Ao  farmery," 


I  would  be,  not  "I  am  ^  farmer," 


The  *  i 
Baird  E 


Wile  I'm  talkin  a  this  1  mil  jist  ra  wul  zay,  * 
1  vrii  Dwl  tu  3  famttrin  vrcmis  tolher  i)ay. 

.Mitiaii  Itosg,  Msi  Bn-am^s 

the  above  is  quite  wrong — written  for  effect. 
:ver  really  heard  farmer  in  his  life. 
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FARNTICLES  [faarntikulz],  sb.  pi.    Freckles.    (Com.) 

A  Farntikylle  :  Uniintlaf  lenHgo^  noius,  sesia.'-Caih  Aug, 

FARRING  [faareen],  sb,  Farriering ;  the  work,  business,  or  art 
of  a  farrier.     (Always.) 

Nif  a  cow's  a  took't  way  milk  faiver,  cold  steel's  the  best  doctor ; 
I  ont  never  spend  no  more  in  farrin.    See  Hedge* boar. 

FARROW.     See  Varry. 

FART  [faa-rt],  v.  /.  and  sb. 

Tussis  pro  crepitu,  &c  &c. 

Hudibras^  Ft.  I.  co.  L  L  831. 

Pet:  a  fart;  scape,  tail-shot^  oi  crake. — Cotgrave. 

See  Fromp,  Parv.     Cath.  Ang.    Palsgrave^  p.  218. 

Ich  can  nat  tabre  ne  trompe  :  ne  telle  faire  gestes, 
Fatten,  ne  fi>elen  :  at  festes  ne  harpen. 

Piers  Phw.  XVI.  205. 
FARTH.     See  Varth. 

FARWELL  [faar-wuul-].  Farewell  (Alwajrs.)  Precisely  like 
Germ.  fahr. 

^Cy  Sir,  quod  the  clcrke,  now  |k>u  haste  ]ii  lif  sayid, 
do  5eld  to  me  my  nede  and  go  \farweH. 

Geita  Rom.  p.  3. 

FAST  [vaa*s].  One  of  the  many  uses  of  fast  in  the  dialect  is 
shown  in  the  very  common  saying  : 

[Aark  t*ee*?  u-1  tuul  luyz  zu  vaa's  uz  u  daug-1  U't  weet'paut,] 
hearken  to  him  ?  (/.  e.  believe  him  ?]  he  will  tell  lies  as  fast  as  a  dog 
will  eat  white  pot.  See  IV.  S,  Gram.  p.  22. 
•  In  the  lit.  senses  of  firm,  fixed,  and  also  of  quick,  speedy,  the 
pronun.  is  always  as  above  [vaa's]  ;  but  in  both  v.  and  sb.  meaning 
abstinence  from  food,  it  is  always  [fee'us].  Indeed  /east  and  fast 
are  identical  in  sound. 

The  V.  to  fasten  is  unknown ;  we  always  say  make  vasf^  or  /ut 
vast. 

FATCH  [faach,  vaach],  v.  and  sb.     Thatch. 

"  Men  baint  a  bit  the  same's  they  used  to,  idn  one  in  ten  can 
vaich  a  rick,  and  put'n  out  o'  hand  like  anything.  "When  I  was 
a  bwoy,  farmers'  sons  used  to  be  able  to  fatchy — where  is  'cr  one 
can  do  it  now  ?  " — Speech  of  an  old  farmer  at  a  ploughing -match 
dinner. — Culmstock,  Oct.  31,  1883. 

FATH  !  [faath  !],  interj.  By  my  faith.  Used  affirmatively  and 
negatively.     (Very  com.) 

You  don't  say  so  1     l^Qsfaa'th  I 

Chcll  tack  et  out  wi  tha  to  tha  true  Ben,^>i  / 

Ex.  Scold.  1.  19.    See  also  p.  164. 
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A  very  com.  asseveration  is  valKn  trath  I 


U  WHS  loo  sneaken,  /ath  and  Irolh— 
A  poor  groal  glass  between  lliem  both  I 
No/uM  /  il  wasn't  vilty. 

Pelcr  [Hiidar,  Royal  Visit  h  Exilir. 

In  llie  above,  Wolcot  sacrificed  the  alliteration  of  the  dialect  to 
ihe  exigency  of  his  rhyme.     He  should  have  rather  written  bath 
for  rhyme,  because  it  is  always  irath  in  this  com.  saw, 
A  big  bullied  veller  had  a  got  holt  (ees  valh  !) 
A  boocher  vur  kamn  es  pig  in  tha  path. 

/falkan  Hogg,  Ceeda  Viiday. 
Iv'ry  wan  in  tha  rume  look'd  bewtivii]  raM, 
Bit  mit  tee  in  tlia  day  vur  ta  lull  a  gude  clath. 

U.    Boul  Iha  Ball. 

FATHER-LAW  [faa-dhur-lati].     Father-in-law.     (Always.) 

FATHER-LONG-LEGS  tfaadhur-lau  ng-ligz].  Called  daddy- 
long-Ugs  elsewhere. 

A  very  common  cruel  pastime  is  to  take  the  well-known  crane- 
liy  or  a  long-legged  spider  and  say : 

[Oa  \faa  'diur-lau'ng-ligs 
Wilil-n  mi  ilz  prac'urz  ; 
Tak-n  buy  dhu  Lif'  lig 
Un  droa  un  daewn-stxe*iirz.] 

At  the  same  time  pulling  out  his  legs  by  jerking  his  body  away. 

FATIGATE  [faafigee-ut],  v.  t.  To  weary;  fatigue;  tire. 
Used  by  those  rather  above  the  lowest  class. 

When  we  come  home  I  'sure  you  we  was  proper  a  fatigated 

[u  faafigee'ulud].     (Very  com.) 

When  by-nnd-by  the  din  of  wnr  gan  pierce 
His  ready  sense  t  then  stiaight  his  doubled  spirit 
Rcquickco'd  what  in  flesh  vas /aliga^t. 

Coriolatua,  11,  ii. 

To  FATIGATE;  Faligutr.     FatioateD:  Fatiga/. 

Cotgrofi  (Sherwood). 

FAT  IN  THE  FIRE  [faaf-n  dhu  vuynr'\, phr.  Fat  is  generally 
an  emphatic  word,  and  hence  mostly  retains  its  sharp  initial.  A 
flare  up;  a  violent  altercation  and  outburst  of  wrath. 

They  wad-n  very  good  cousins  avore,  but  hon  George  yurd  how 
he'd  a-bin  to  lee  her,  the/u/  was  in  tlu  vire  sure  "nough. 

FAULT  [fau-t],  v.  i.  and  t.     Hunting.     To  lose  the  scent. 

Bgnin  faiiUfd  for  some 


then  tuned  out  and  lay  down  ii 
utd  were  cast  down  Elrearo  a  milt 
{q.  I'.)  it  and  pas&ed  over  her  a  second  ti 


-Cellym,  Wild  Red  Dter,  p.  a 
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FAUT  [fau-t],  v,  t     i.  To  find  fault  with. 
[Mac'ustur  niivur  doa^n /awf  muy  wuurk,]  master  never  does  not 
find  fault  with  my  work. 

2.  sd.     Default ;  want ;  defect — also  fault,  failing,  misbehaviour. 
There  wadn  nofaut  o'  vittles.     Twas  all  yowifaut. 
The  /  of  the  Mod.  Eng.  word  is  never  heard. 

Fawte,  or  defawte.     De/txtus. — Promp,  Parv, 

pey  were  so  fifeblc  and  fieynte  :  iotffaute  of  ^ure  lawe. 

Langlandt  Kick,  the  Red.  II.  63. 

if  thei  shulde  do  penatincc,  ]«  settith  ano^  to  fulfil}  Yitr  fcnuiu, 

Gesta  Rom,  p.  44. 

TEAiiL\\  fawte  of  bileuc  &  dispeire  of  \t  gracious  gouemance  of  god. 

Wyclif,  Works,  p.  388. 

Bot  he  defendid  hym  so  fayr,  |Kit  nofaut  seined. 

Sir  Gawayntf  L  1551. 

FAUT-VINDING  [fau-t-vuyndeen],  adj.     (Very  com.) 
[Ee-z  dhu  fauU-jniyndeens  maeustur  dhut  uvnir  aa*y-d  u-gau*t,] 
he  is  the  fault-findingest  master  that  ever  I  had. 

FAUTY  [fau'tee],  adj.     Defective,  imperfect. 
I  calls  'n  2ifauty  piece  o*  timmer. 

Fawtv,  or  defawty.     Defectivus, — Promp,  Parv. 

or  ellis  men  mosten  say  )>at  god  is  and  was  fawfy  in  ordenance  of  bo^  his 
law  is.  IVycli/f  IVbrks,  p.  364. 

Now  am  1  fawfy ,  &  falce,  and  ferde  haf  been  euer. 

Sir  Gawayne,  1.  23S3. 

Such  waiter  v^fautie  that  standith  so  by 

Onmindful  of  seruicc,  forgetting  his  ey. —  Tusser,  99-X 

P'AUTY  [fau'tee],  adj.     Grumbling,  scolding. 
[Uur-z  u  brac'uv-m  fawtee  oa'l  dhing,  ur  ai'z,]  she  is  a  brave 
and  (/.  e.  very)  scolding  old  thing,  she  is. 

FAVOUR  [faeuvur],  v. /.     To  resemble.    (Com.) 
[Uur  du  fae'uvur  ur  mau'dhur  nuzaak'lee,]  she  resembles  her 
mother  exactly. 

FAY  [faa'y],  v.     To  prosper;  to  succeed. 
[Toa'un  rvci^'wx  faay  wai  un,  un  zoa  aay  toa'ld-n  tue  ilz  fae'us,] 
it  will  never  prosper  with  him,  and  so  I  told  him  to  his  face. 

FEATHER  [vadh'ur],  sb.     Condition,  humour. 

[Aew  wauz*  ur?  wuz  ur  een  miid'leen  vadh'ur  f]  how  was  he? 

was  he  in  a  good  humour  ? 

FEATHERFEW    [vadh'urvoa-],    sb.      The    plant    feverfew. 
Pyrethnaii  farthenium. 
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FEATY  [fee'utee],  adj,  i.  Applied  to  wool ;  when  a  number 
of  coarse  short  white  hairs  are  mixed  with  the  finer  wool  of  the 
fleece — called  also  kempy  (q.  v.). 

Used  also  to  express  any  bad  condition ;  such  as  scabby,  stained, 
or  mixed  with  foreign  matter. 

2.  adj.  This  word  expresses  a  particular  kind  of  injury  to 
which  wool  or  woollen  cloth  is  liable  if  left  long  in  the  damp — it 
seems  to  be  rotten  as  to  strength,  while  in  appearance  there  is 
little  change. 

FEED  [feed],  v,  /.     To  suckle.     Of  babies  only  in  this  sense. 

FEEDED  [fee-dud,  ^rfeed'ud,  u-fee'dud], /.  /.  ^xidp.  part,  of  to 
feed.     Fed. 

[Ted-n  naut  u  beet  u  yiie's  vur  tu  dhengk  dhai  dhae'ur  faz'- 
unts-1  buyd  au'm,  udhaewt  dhai  bee  w-fie'dud riglur  luyk,]  it  is  no 
use  to  think  those  pheasants  will  stay  at  home  unless  they  are 
regularly  fed.— Jan.  26,  1882.  Spoken  by  a  man  upon  the  subject 
of  rearing  pheasants. 

A  keeper  speaking  of  a  petted  dog  said : 

He*s  2i-fteded  by  all  the  chillern ;  they  be  ter*ble  a-tookt  up  way 
un. — Dec  10,  1886.     (Very  com.) 

FELL-MONGER  [vuul*,  or  vael-muung-gur],  sb,  A  man  whose 
trade  it  is  to  buy  sheep-skins,  and  to  treat  them  with  lime,  so  as 
to  get  the  wool  off.  He  then  sells  the  skins,  called  pe//s  (q.  v.), 
to  the  tanner,  and  the  wool  to  dealers  or  manufacturers. 

That  )>ey  fieblen  in  fHeissh,  xnffelU^  and  in  bones. 

Langlandf  Rich,  the  Red.  III.  16. 

Vpon  ^felle  of  ]>e  fayre  best,  fede  }>ay  |)ayr  houndes. 

Sir  Gawayne^  I.  1 359. 

A  Fell-monger  :  Peaucier,  Pelletier^  megissier^  megicier. 

Coigrave  (Sherwood). 

Felmongar — ntfgissier,  — Palsgrave. 

FELLOW  [fuul-ur],  v.  t  To  match ;  to  find  the  equal  (Very 
com.)     Frequently  spelt /u//er  as  a  sb. 

[Aa'l  bee  baewn  yiie  doa'un  fuul'ur  dhik  dhae'ur  duug,  neet 
dheen  twain 'tee  muyuld  u  dhu  plae'us,]  I  will  be  bound  you  do 
not  match  that  dog  within  twenty  miles. 

FELL-WOOL  [vuul--bol],  sb.  The  wool  pulled  from  sheep- 
skins in  distinction  from  the  \vUe'z-hl^  (fleece  wool)  shorn  from 
the  living  animal. 

In  this  district  fell-wool  is  the  usual  name — in  most  others  it 
is  skin-wooL 

Fellf  a  skyn  of  a  shepe— /A7«  de  layne. — Palsgrai't. 

C^n.  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes  :  and  their  fells^  yon  know, 
are  greasy.  As  You  Like  It,  III.  ii 
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FELT  [fuult,  vuult),  sb.     Fieldfare  (rare). 

FELT  [viilt],  sb.  Raw  hide;  dried  untanned  skin  of  any 
animal.    Felt  always,  in  all  senses,  pronounced  [viilt]. 

FEND  [fai'n ;  /.  /.  fai*n ;  /.  p,  u-faiTi],  v.    To  forbid. 

[Ee  fai'n  un  vrum  gwai'n  pun  ee'z  graewn,]  he  foibid  his  going 
on  his  land. 

The  word  is  also  much  used  by  boys  in  their  games  {fai'n  sliipsy] 
at  marbles,  [fai'n  pee'peen,]  at  hide  and  seek,  &c. 

FENDER  [fa'indur],  sb,  A  sluice.  The  only  name  in  use 
to  imply  the  whole  apparatus  for  controlling  water-flow,  but  the 
fender  proper  is  the  door  or  sliutter  which  slides  in  a  grooved 
frame — this  latter  is  called  Hat  fender  frame. 

You  zaid  you'd  have  the  fender  a-do'd :  can't  turn  the  water  into 
thick  there  mead  till  he's  a-put  in  order. 

FERANDUM  [furan-dum],  sb.    Verandah. 

You  main.  Sir,  out  by  \Yit  ferandum. — Oct.  ii,  1886. 

A  good  example  of  the  rule  under  F  (7.  v.). 

FERND  [fuurnd],  sb.     Friend.     (Very  com.) 
He  bin  awvis  a  good  femd  to  you,  mind,  an'  I  wul  zay  it,  'tis 
sheamful  vor  to  urn  un  down  behine  'is  back  like  that  there. 

Now  reydcrs  all,  I  tull  ee  wot, 
TYicckfurnd  of  mine  who  was  a  sot, 
An'  guzzl'd  till  ee'd  almost  bust, 
Now  only  drinks  ta  quinch  es  thust 

Pulman^  Rustic  Sketches^  p.  18. 

FERN-OWL  [vee-um-aew-ul],  sb.  The  Nightjar— CVi/rriw^/jvx 
Europcms.     Not  so  com.  as  Night-crow. 

FERSH  [fuursh],  adv,  and  adj.     Fresh. 

Plase,  Sir,  Mr.  Haddon  zess  your  coat  must  htfersh  a-Iined. 

]>ar  bu))  also  salt  welles  fer  fram  ))e  se,  &  bu)>  salt  al  ]«  woke  long  for-to 
Saturday  noon,  voAfersch  from  Saturday  noon  for-to  Monday. 

Trevisa,  Da,  of  Brit.  Lib.  I.  C.  41,  L  loa 

FESS  [faes*],  v.     To  confess. 

He  never  widn  fess  who  'twas  do'd  it,  but  we  all  knowed  he'd 

a-got  a  hand  in  the  job. 

FETCHY  [vach'ce],  v,  i.    To  recover;  to  improve  in  health. 
Thomas,  how  is  your  wife  ?    Thank-ee,  Sir,  her*!!  vcUhy  up  again 
now,  I  zim,  but  her've  a-bin  ter'ble  bad. 

FETTERLOCK  [vafurlauk,  rarely  fafurlauk],  sb.  Fetlock  of 
a  horse — the  usual  name  in  the  district 
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FEW  [vfeo'],  adj.  i.  Little  in  quantity;  always  used  with  broth 
and  some  othur  liquids. 

[U  vh-  brau'th,]  s.feiv  brotli— i'  e.  a  small  quantity. 

Bill,  urn  artcr  a  ve%o  turps^lhis  here  paint's  to  thick  by  half. 

This  use  seems  wide-spread.  See  Brockeit,  Northumberland 
Glossary,  1825, 

a.  sb.     An  undefined  number. 
[U  gfeo'd  vh;'\  a  good  few. 

FEWSTER  [fbo'stur],  sb.     Fester,  or  gathering. 

Of  a  lame  dog,  a  keeper  remarked  two  or  three  limes : 

He've  a-got  a/ewsUr  behind  the  shoulder  o'  un. — Nov.  27,  1886. 


,  To    trifle;    to    make 


FIDDLE-FADDLE    [fiid'l-fad-lj, 
pretence  of  work. 

[Dhee-t  fiidl-/ad-l  aut  dhu  dai  laung,  lat  dhee  uloaiin,]  thou 
wDvddst  triQe  and  do  no  work  ail  the  day  long  (if  one)  let  thee 

2.  sb.    Trashy  talk;  nonsense. 

Hot's  the  good  to  tell  up  a  passle  o'  fiddk-faddU  'bout  it  ? 

FIDDLER'S-MONEY  [fiid-lurz-muun'ee],  jA.      Small    change; 
three-peony  and  four-penny  pieces,  if  several  are  given  together. 
Why,  missus  !  this  here's  hot  mid  cs\\  fddler's-money. 
See  Dev.  Assoc,  vol.  ix.  ist  Rep.  Provincialisms,  p.  8. 

FIDDLING  [fiid-leen],  adj.  i.  Applied  to  a  piece  of  work 
of  a  more  intricate  or  minute  kind  than  customary.  A  blacksmith 
accustomed  to  shoe  horses,  would  call  it  [u  fudUcn  jaub,]  a 
fiddling  job  to  repair  the  "  wards  "  of  a  key.  So  a  field-labourer 
would  call  'W  fiddling  work  to  fork  up  a  flower-border. 

■    3.  verbal  sb.     Any  pretence  of  work,  while  nothing  is  really  being 
done,  is  called  fiddling  about. 

Hast-n  a  finish'd  not  ect  ?  I  zee  thee  art  gwain  to  bide  fiddUii 
about,  eens  thick  job  mid  least  gin  Zadurday  night ! 

FIEt  [faa-y  1  <jrfaceeI]/«/fiy'.  By  my  faith  1  =/i7ry('//  O.  Fr. 
fit- 

Is  it  true  ?  [Ee-s  faa-y  un  dhaat  t-ai'z !]  yes,  by  my  faith,  and 

that  it  is. 

[Nuo,  faay  /]  no,  fie  !    This  form  is  quite  as  com.  as/fl//(  (q.  v.). 

)>!u  asked  quat  ]»ti  aoglit,  itnd  |ini 
Said,  »  blisful  chiid,  psr/ii. 

CursarMunHi,   lliU  0/ lAi  Af^gi,  I.  75. 

Het  were  a  forser  for  (w  in/aye, 
If  |)ou  were  n  e^niyl  luelcr. 

£arly  Allilerativt  Pttmi,  The  Ptarl,  1, 
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What  ?  ^  /  schold  i  a  fundeling  •  for  his  fairenesse  tak  ? 
Nay,  roy  wille  wol  noujt  a-sent  '  to  my  wicked  best. 

William  of  Palerme^  1.  481. 

Mapey,  othe  (maffcyth,  S.).    Medim fidim ,—Promp,  Parv. 

FIE  [fuy,  faa'y],  v,  t  To  curse ;  to  cry  shame  on.  Rare  now 
in  this  sense,  except  in  the  common  phrases,  "  Fie  upon  thee  I " 
•'Oh>/"—i.e.  shame. 

Fy.     Vath^  racha  (vaa,  v.),—Promp,  Parv, 

but  I  seie  to  30a  that  ech  inan  that  is  wrooth  to  his  brothir,  schal  be  gilti  to 
doom,  and  he  )iat  seith  to  his  brothir^,  schal  be  gilti  to  the  connceil ; 

WycUf  MttUhtw  t.  22. 

and  ]h)w  hast  fefiyd  hure  with  &ls  \fy  on  such  lawe  I 

Piers  Plow,  III.  137. 

**  Py%^  quaji  Moradas,  "  wat  ert  Jh)w  :  JMit  tclest  of  me  so  lyte  ? 
For  such  a  do^yne  y  make  auow  :  y  nolde  no^t  ^e  a  m3rte." 

Sir  Ferumbras^  1.  1578. 

&  |>at  wanne  he  spak  of  crystendom,  How  he  spatte  ^fyede  JMir-om 

Jb.  1.  5443. 

And  soft  unto  himself  he  sayed.    Fie 
Upon  a  lord  that  will  have  no  mercy. 

Chaucer,  Knightes  Tale,  L  1775. 

FIELD  [veenil,  feeiil],  sh.  This  word  is  rarely  used  alone.  An 
enclosure  is  [u  vwul  u  graewn,]  a  field  of  ground. 

[Aan  ee  u-fiin*eesh  dhik'ee  vwulu  graewn  naut  eet?]  have  you 
not  finished  that  field  not  yet  ? 

\W\x\x\'\xT  fee'uly']  fallow  field — /.  e,  ploughed,  but  not  sown. 

[Lai*  vec'ui,']  grass  or  pasture  field,  of  sown  or  annual  grasses. 

[Vleksy^^'f//,]  flax  field.  It  is  rare  to  connect yf^i/ with  the  crop. 
A  wheat-field  would  be  [u  pees  u  wait ;  pees  u  baar'lee ;  pees  u 
tae'udees,  pees  u  tuur'muts,  pees  u  rae*up,]  piece  of  wheat ;  &c. 

FIERY-TAIL  [vuyuree-taaTul],  sb.  The  Redstart  See  Lady- 
RED-TAiL.     Fhocnicura  ruticilla, 

FIFTY-SIX,  sb.     See  Vivty-zix. 

FIG  [fig],  5^.   Common  pudding  raisin.  (Always.)  «S0^  Dough-fio. 

FIGGY-PUDDING  [fig-ee-puud-n],  sb.  The  ordinary  name  for 
plum-pudding.    Also  a  baked  batter  pudding  with  raisins  in  it 

FIGURE  [fig'ur],  sb.    Resemblance,  likeness. 
[Uur-z  dhu  vuur*ee  fig;ur  uv  ur  mau'dhur,]  she  is  the  vciy  image 
of  her  mother. 

FIGURY  [fig'uree],  v.  L    To  cypher ;  to  do  sums  of  figures. 
[Yiie*  plai'z  vur  rakm  ut  aup* ;  aay  Vz2i'TLjig'uree  zu  wuul-z-aum,] 
you  please  to  reckon  it  up ;  I  cannot  cypher  as  well  as  some  (people)* 
[Kaa-pikl  bwuuy*  X\xjig'uree,'\  capital  boy  at  cyphering. 
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I  don't  zee  no  good  in  zo  much  larnin,  Zo  long's  anybody  can 
raid  ther  Bible  an'  vrite  a  ieedle,  a.a'  ^gaiy  'nough  vor  to  reckon  uj) 
thcr  money,  'tis  a  plenty,  I  never  did'n  have  but  a  quarter's  schoolin, 
an'  then  I  was  a  put  lo  work,  an'  thank  the  Lord,  I  be  all  so  well  oiTs 
zome  o'  they  hot  do  zim  they  do  know  zo  much. 


;-uree,   viil'eevae-ur],   sb. 


FILDEVARE    [vul'divae-uree,  viil'v, 
The  fieldfare.     Turdus  pilaris. 

Feldefabe,  byrde  (fclfaie,  p.).    Ruriscus.—Promp.  Parv. 

A  Field-fare,  or  Feldifare.     Grivt-traiU,  grive-iisalU,  tmrJ,  lourJelli. 

Shenaooii. 

Trasle  :  f.  a  Thrmh,Qi  Fuldi/an.—Colgravc. 

Ffldrfart,  ft  byrde. — Palsgrave. 

FILE  [fuyul],  V.  t.     To  defile  (emph.,  hence/  sharp). 
[Ee  oa-n  fuyul  ee'z-zuul  wai  gwai'n  dhur,  wdl  ur  ?  ]  he  will  not 
defile  himself  by  going  there,  will  he  ? 

FILE,  ib.  and  v.    Used  by  smiths.     Always  pron.  [wuyul], 

FILE,  lb.  and  v. — as  \ofiU  bills  on  ^fi!e.    Always  pron.  [fuyul]. 

FILT  [fiil-t],  ib.    Filth :  epithet  for  a  dirty  person. 
[Yu  guurt /«/■/,  yiie  !]  you  great  filth,  you  I 
[Yu  duur'tee///'/,  ytiel  Itok  tu  yurpeen'cel]  youdirty  filth,  you  ! 
look  at  your  pinafore  ! 

FILTRY  [fdltree],  sb.  Litter,  rubbish.  Used  very  commonly 
to  express  any  mixture  or  foreign  substance ;  as  in  corn  or  seed, 
mixed  with  other  seeds,  dirt,  or  other  matter. 

[Vuur'ee  plaa-yn  saam'pl  u  kau'm  ;  u  suyt  u  fullne  een  ut,]  very 
plain  {:*.  t.  bad)  sample  of  wheal ;  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  in  it. 
Conveys  no  such  idea  2.%fiilh.     Comp.  Deviltry. 

FIND  [vuyn],  v.  I.  r.  To  maintain ;  to  protect ;  to  support ; 
to  provide  with  food. 

They  don't  'low  me  but  dree  and  zixpence  a  wik,  and  that  id'n 
much  vor  to  lodge  axiAfind  and  mend  a  gurt  hard  boy  like  he. 


for  >ei  wolen  not  stire  riche  m< 
lyuynge  lo  stole  for  lo  Icme,  but  tc 
^e  chirche  in  sijlte  of  (>e  world. 


lore  children  able  of  will,  and 

c  prcstis  al  horn  lo  cri«  lajite  in 

W^lif,  mrit.p.  176. 


li 
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Ac  fauntik)Ties  and  fooles :  )«  whiche  fauten  Inwytt, 
Frendes  schulden  j3'"^<^'  hem  :  and  fro  folye  kepe. 

/Yrrr  P/ow.  XI.  182. 

and  for  to  fynde  to  grame  scole  my  cosyn),  his  sone  William,  xxiiij*  for  the 
tyme  of  iiij.  yere. — 1454.    Fifty  EarlUst  Wills,  N.  Sturgeon,  p.  133,  1.  16. 

as  moche  money  as  wolde  fynde  hym  and  all  his  house  meate  and  drynke  a 
moneth.  Fitzherbert^  153,  2a 

2.  A  very  common  expression  of  contempt  for  man,  beast,  or 
thing  is : 

[Wuy  aay  wiid-n  vuyn  un,]  why,  I  would  not  find  him ! — /.  e. 
if  he  or  it  came  in  my  way  derelict  and  to  be  had  for  taking,  I 
would  not  appropriate. 

Call  thick  there  a  knive,  why  I  widn  vifC  un ! — equivalent  to 
*'  would  not  pick  it  up  in  the  road." 

A  man,  speaking  of  another  as  a  lazy  good-for-nought,  said  :  "  He 
idn  a-wo'th  his  zalt;  why  I  widn  vin!  un." — Dec.  13,  1886. 

This  saying  very  well  illustrates  the  lax  notions  held  by  peasantry 
generally  on  the  question  of  trover, 

{^Vuyndeenz  kee'peenz,]  findings  keepings,  is  the  commonest 
of  sayings,  and  nearly  the  rule  of  action. 

FIND-FAULT  [vuyn-faut],  sh,     A  scold  ;  a  grumbler. 
Tidn  no  good,  do  hot  'ee  will,  you  can't  never  plase  thick  there 
old  vind-faut.     (Very  com.) 

and  tlie  liberty  that  follows  our  places,  stops  the  mouths  of  all  find-faults, 

Henry  y,  V.  iL 

FINE  [fuyn,  fuyndur,  fuyndees],  aij.  Affected;  stuck  up; 
proud.     {D  always  inserted  in  comp.  and  super.)     See  D  i. 

[Uur-z  lu  fuyn  vur  tu  miil'kee,  uur  mus  ae'-u  pee-an*ee,  aay 
spoo'uz  !]  she  is  too  proud  to  milk,  she  must  have  a  piano,  I 
suppose ! 

I  nivver  zeed  ^fitider^vcj^ 
Th*  vish  wiz  all  za  vull  o*  play  ! 

Pulman^  Rustic  Sketches,  p.  1 6. 

FINE  [fuyn],  adj.  Clear,  transparent,  limpid — applied  to  any 
liquid. 

This  yer  cider's  so  thick's  puddle,  can't  get  \\.fine  no  how. 

But  now,  za  zoon's  the  wander's  XyxTviwifine, 
An'  giitin'  low,  t*il  be  a  famious  time  : 

Pulmau,  Rustic  Sketches,  p.  45. 

FINE  DRAW  [fai'n,  or  fuyn  draa],  i\  /.     To  exaggerate. 

[Dhik  dhae'ur  stoa-ur-z  tu  fai'n  u-draa'd,]  that  story  is  too 
fine-drawn — i.  e.  grossly  exaggerated.  Comp.  the  slang  "  Draw 
it  mild." 

FINE-DRAWING  [fuyn-drau'een],  sb.  Tech.  The  name  of 
one  of  the  sorts  of  long  or  combing  wool,  sorted  out  of  the  fieece. 
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FINGERS     [vmg-uK],     s^.      Foxglove.       (Com.)      Di'gftaUs  . 
purpurea. 

like  almost  iofin^ir  stiUkes,  whereof  it  looke  his  name  Digilalii. 

Gerard,  p,  89. 

FINNIKIN  [fdn'ilceen],  adj.  Minute  and  intricate  as  applied 
to  a  piece  of  work.  Trifling,  petty,  as  applied  to  character.  See 
Fiddling. 

'Tis  ^finnikin  sort  of  a  job,  but  there,  tnnsl  put  up  way  it,  I  spose. 

There  idn  nort  like  a  man  aboui'n — he's  Xoo  fiitnikin  like,  same's 
a  old  'oman. 

FIR-BOB  [vuur--baub],  sb.     A  fir-cone. 

FIRE  [vuyur;  ctnphatU,  fuyur],  i-.  To  discharge  any  kind  of 
missile ;  to  shoot — in  this  sense  the  word  is  emphatic,  and  hence 
always  sounded  with  sharp/;  while jf'K  as  a  sb.  is  always  vtre. 

He  fired  at  the  rooks  with  his  bow  and  arrow. 

"  Fire  hard  !  "  is  a  common  cry  of  boys  when  playing  at  marbles. 

[Piai'z-r,  dhik  bwuuy  kips  aun/uyureea  u  skwuur-t  aul  oa'vur  dhu 
maa'ydni,]  please,  sir,  that  boy  keeps  on  firing  a  squirt  all  over  the 
girls. 

FIRE-NEW  [vuynir-niie],  adj.  Quite  new;  brand-new j  new 
from  the  fire  of  the  smith — hence  new  from  any  maker.     As  ; 

[U  vuy-ur-Hiie  aa't,]  a  fire-new  hat. 

[U  vuyur-ni)e  s&ot  u  kloa-uz,]  a  fire-new  suit  of  clothes, 

Brarid-new  is  never  heard  in  the  dialect. 

iome  eicellcnt  jests  ^^-Mrto 
a  dumbness. 

TvkI/IA  A'iskl.  ni.  ii. 
FIRE-STONE  [vuyur-stoa-un],  sb.     Flint. 

I  can  mind  hoo  wadn  nort  vor  to  strik  a  light  way  but  th'  old- 
farshin  teender-box,  way  a  steel  and  a  vire-stone. 
'Tis  'most  all  vtre-stones  up  'pon  VVelli'ton  Hill. 

FWK  Stose,  for  to  smyte  wythe  fyre.    Focarii,  U  G.  in  /ani.  vel/oeart. 

Promp.  Parv. 

FIRING  [vuyureen],  sb.     Fuel.     Only  applied   to  wood.     In 

local  advertisements  of  farmers  for  labourers  we  constantly  see, 

"good  house  and  garden, /'w*^  for  cutting — /.  e.  that  fuel  may  be 

had  for  the  trouble  of  cutting. 

FIRKIN  [vuurkeen],  sb.  The  small  keg  in  which  labourers 
carry  their  daily  allowance  of  cider — holding  usually  three  pints. 
They  are  made  in  various  larger  siics,  and  are  then  distinguished 
as  two-quart,  dree-quart,  or  vower-quart  vtrkin,  &€.,  according  to 
capacity.     As  a  measure  of  quanikyjiriin  is  unknown. 

Plaii,  mum,  Jan  Snell  've  zend  me  in  way  his  firkin,  maisler  zaid 
how  he  was  to  be  a-villed  [agee^un,]  again. 

Fyrkm,  a  lytell  tisxX—JUtlU. — i^sgrair. 
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FIRM  [fuurm],  j^.     i.  A  bench  ;  a  form.     (Always.) 

2.  The  form  or  seat  of  a  hare  or  rabbit. 

Form  is  thus  pronounced  only  when  used  in  the  above  senses ; 
when  it  signifies  shape  or  rule  it  is  zXytdLysfawrm^  as  in  lit.  Eng. 

FIRST  ALONG  [fuust  ulau-ng],  adv.  At  the  beginning,  and  for 
some  time  after,     (Very  com.) 

Well,  Jim,  how's  your  son  gettin  on  up  to  Lon'on  ? 

Au  !  no  gurt  things ;  they  do'd  very  well  fust  along^  but  now  I 
count  they'd  be  all  so  well  home  here. 

FIT  [flit],  adj.     Used  peculiarly  in  different  senses.     As : 

I  was  that  a-tired  I  ^2&fit  to  drap. 

[Aay  ^Mzfiit  tu  brai'k  mee  nak*  dhu  laa's  tuym  wee  wuz  dhae'ur,] 
I  was  very  nearly  breaking  my  neck  the  last  time  we  were  there. 

[Wee  wuz  au  •!////•  tu  staart,]  we  were  all  ready  to  start 

[Bad-r^/'  yiie-d  u-buyd  aum*,]  it  would  have  been  better  if  you 
had  stayed  at  home. 

Better  fit — i.  e.  it  would  be  more  suitable  or  desirable,  is  a  very 
common  phrase. 

[Dhai  bee'us  bae'un ////%]  those  beasts  are  not  sufficiently  fatted. 

[Uur  wuz  fut'  tu  keeul-n,]  she  was  ready  to  kill  him — L  e.  so 
enraged  as  to  be  ready. 

I  was  that  mad  way  un,  I  was  fit  t'  hat  -n  down. 

FITCH  [fiich],  sb.    The  only  name  for  the  polecat. 

[Staenk's  lig  Mfuch^  stinks  like  a  polecat.  This  is  the  climax  of 
bad  smells.     See  Vary. 

Called  fitchew  by  Shakespeare.  See  Troilus  and  Cres,  V.  i.,  and 
Othello,  IV.  i. 

Fissan.    Kfitch^  or  fulmart. — Cotgrave. 
A  Fitch,  or  Fulmate.    Pitins fissan, — Sherwood, 

FITTY.     See  Vittv. 

FLAGGY  [vlag-ee],  adj.     Flabby,  limp. 

FLAIL  [vlaa'yul],  sb.  Among  genuine  peasants  this  word  is 
only  the  name  of  a  part  of  the  thrashing  implement  (Drashle,  q, «».). 
It  is  the  short,  thick  club  with  which  the  blow  is  struck,  having  a 
raw-hide  loop  fastened  by  a  thong  at  one  end,  through  which  the 
middle  bind  (q.  v.)  passes,  and  so  connects  it  with  the  capel  and 
handstick.    The  following  shows  how  old  these  names  are : 

A  Flayle  iflagellumt  tribulus^  tribtdum  vet  tribula :  versus  : 
Quo  fruges  terimus  instrumentum  tribulum  fit. 
Est  tribula  vepres,  purgat  Aras  tribula. 
Tres  tribuU  partes  manutentum,  cappa,  flagellum. 
Manutentum^  a  handstaffe  ;  cappa,  a  cape, 
Flagdilufftf  A  swewille  (swivel).  1483.     Cath,  Ang. 

Fleyl.  Flagfllum,  Flevl  cappe.  Cappa,  Fleylstaffe,  or  bond  staflfe. 
ManuUiitum,    Fleyle  swyngyl.  Virga.  1440.     Promp,  Paro. 
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Cnppe  of  n^ayU~\\ 
Faitoures  for  fere  her-of  ' 
And  aapien  on  wilh/iiy/e 


■PalsgraxK. 


FLAM  [flaam],  ib.     A  jesting  lie;   a  deception;   ■■ 
I   stuffing  up.     See  FLIM-FLAM. 

[Kau-m  naew  I  noa-un  u  yut  fiaam;  lat-s  noa'  dhu  r 


■ts  oa  ut,] 


I 


I  none  of  your  cramming,  let  us  know  tlie  rights  of  it. 

FLANK  [flangk,  vlangk],  sh.    A  spark  of  fire.    See  Blank. 
'Twas  a  mercy  sure  'nough  tolher  rick  had-n  a-catcht — the  vlanhs 
\  vaa  blowin  all  over  the  place. 

for  al  pe  vnecchednesse  of  )fls  wortde,  and  wickcdc  dedis 
Fore]!  osa^Duiirf  of  fuyr,  ^ax  ful  a-myde  temese, 
And  deide  for  a  drop  o(  water. — Piers  Plim.  VI  l.  334. 
The  rayn  nieled  adoun,  ridlunde  ^ikke, 
Of  fe[le^iiHffi«  of  fyr  and  flakes  of  soufre. 

Early  AUiUrative  Puemi,  CUanucss,  I.  953. 

FLANNEN  [flan-een],  si:    Flannel ;  also  made  of  flannel. 
[U  pees  MJlan-een  vur  tu  maek  u  y?t;«-«n  shuurt,]  a  piece  of 
flannel  to  make  a  flannel  shirt.     (Usual.) 

FIJ^P  niPK     I  [flaa'p-dik],      ) 

?"p.g0CK  |(«-J£j;];  ['*•     Thefoxg.„v.-^*,V./^. 

"Like  a  dum'ldary  in  a  flappydock"  is  a  common  simile  to 
describe  a  busy,  bustling,  fussy,  noisy  person. 

FLAP-GATE  [flaap'-geeiit],  sb.  A  small  gale  swinging  without 
fastenings  between  two  posts,  across  a  footpath — called  also 
kissing-gate. 

FLAP-JACK  [flaup'-Jaak],  sb.  A  pancake;  a  fritter — more 
usually  an  apple-turnover. 

'er,  puddings 

See  Notes  to  John  Russell's  Boke  of  Nurtutt  (Fumivall),  p.  312. 
FLAPPERS   [flaapur^],  ib.     Clappers   for  frightening    birds. 
The  loose  parts  are  generally  called  the  flappers,  while  the  entire 
implement  including  the  handle  is  "a  pair  o'  dappers." 

FLARY  [vlae'uree],  v.i.    Of  a  candle — to  bum  waslefully,  as 

in  2  strong  draught.     Of  a  fire — to  blaze  up. 
Jim,  look  zee  how  the  can'l  do  vlary — put  vast  the  winder, 
Hon  th'  old  linhay  catched,  we  leed  twadn  no  good  vor  lo  try 

to  do  nort ;  and  my  eyes  1  how  he  did  vlary,  sure  'nough  t 

FLASK  [flaa's(k],  sb.    The  large  oval  basket  used  for  linen  by 
I  oU  washerwomen — often  called  a  [kloa'i>?«a"fJ. 
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FLASKET  [flaa-skut],  sb.  The  same  as  i\it  flask.  The  tv 
names  seem  to  be  used  quite  indifferently. 

[\J  flija's  u  kloa'uz],  or  \\\  flaa'skut  u  kloa'uz],  would  each  me: 
a  basket  (of  the  conventional  kind)  of  linen. 

Banne  :  f.  A  Maund,  Hamper^  Flasket ^  or  great  banket,'^  Cotgrave, 
A  Flasket  :  Banne,  bemie,  Mancquin,  Manne, — Sherwood, 

FLAT  [flaat],  sb.  An  oblong,  flat-shaped,  covered  basket,  us( 
chiefly  for  packing  fresh  butter  or  other  provisions  for  market. 

FLAX  [vlek's],  sb,  i.  Always  so  pronounced.  Formerly  it  w 
very  much  cultivated  in  this  district,  and  most  farms  still  ha 
one  or  more  deep  pools  called  [z'/f>t'5piits],  in  which  \}[i^  flax  w 
steeped.  There  are  also  a  great  number  of  old  buildings  or  she 
called  [e'/f/^'-shaups,]  flax-shops,  in  which  the  flax  was  hackl 
or  "dressed." 

2.  sb.    The  fur  of  hare  or  rabbit  when  detached  from  the  skin. 

3.  V,  t.     To  rub  off  the  fur — applied  to  hare  or  rabbit; 
wound.     When  harriers  come  to  a  **  check,'*  it  is  common  to  hea 

[Yuur  uur  wai*nt  au'n !  uur  vlek'st  urzuul*  gwai*n  drue  dhee* 
yuur  gee'ut,]  here  she  went  on !  she  flaxcd  herself  going  throui 
this  gate. 

Thick  rabbit  was  ^-vlext  ter'ble — I  count  '11  die. 

I  zecd  thick  hare  was  Tn-vlcxty  but  I  did'n  reckon  you'd  a-kill'd 

FLEED  [flee'd],  sb.  The  thin  membrane  of  fat  covering  t 
intestines,  more  usually  called  the  kircher  (q.  v.). 

FLEP2T  [fleet,  vleet],  adj.  Exposed  in  situation — the  opposi 
oi  Itiu  (q.  v.). 

[1  uz  u  vied  plae'us  pun  taap  u  dhik  naap,]  it  is  an  expo& 
place  on  the  top  of  that  hill. 

FLEET  [vleet],  sb.     The  exposed  part ;  unsheltered  situation. 
[Waut-s  laf  dhee  au's  rait-n  dhu  vleet  vaur'u?]  why  hast  left  tl 
horse  right  in  the  unsheltered  spot  ? 

FLESH-MEAT  [vlaar'sh-mait],  sb.  Animal  food — butchei 
meat,  in  distinction  from  "  green-meat "  or  "  dry-meat" 

[Dhik  dhae'ur  duug  auf  t-av  u  beet  u  vlaarsh-mart,  uuls  y 
oan  niivur  git-n  aup  een  kundee'shun,]  that  dog  ought  to  ha 
some  animal  food,  otherwise  you  will  never  get  him  into  conditic 

FLICK  [flik],  sb.  i.  The  fat  of  a  pig  which  surrounds  tl 
kidneys,  and  which  is  always  melted  down  for  lard. 

The  word  is  not  used  for  the  similar  fat  of  other  animals. 

2.  A  very  familiar  epithet — as  **  Come  on,  old flickJ' 

""i  fleck;  to  bespatter — used  especially  with  mud.    ^I 
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was  fiicked   all    over"  would    at   once    be  understood    he  was 
bespattered  with  mud. 

4.  A  peculiar  stroke  with  a  whip  or  pliant  slick.  The  blow 
is  given  with  a  jerk  and  withdrawn  with  a  jerk. 

FLICKERMEAT  [flik-umaai't],  sb.  Spoon-meat,  such  as 
gruel,  -whiupol,  junket. 

Doctor,  can't  ee  'low  me  a  little  bit  o'  somethin  ?  I  be  proper 
a-tired  o'  this  \\eteflickermeat. 

FLIGHTY  [fluytee],  adj.  Applied  to  girls;  unsteady;  of 
doubtful  character — not  quite  so  bad  asy/j'  (q.  v.). 

FLIM-FLAM  [Hum-flaam],  sb.  and  adj.     Idle  talk;  nonsense. 
Don't    thee  tell   up    no   such  fiim-Jlam  stuff,  else  nobody  oni 
never  harky  to  thee,  nif  ever  thee-s  a-got  wit  vor  to  tell  sense. 
This  is  a  ^xt\x.y  fiim-jtam.—Btaum.  and  Flil.  Lilllt  Fr.  L.  II.  iii. 

i.  p.4. 

Ay,  Ihes  es  Jo  Hosejood's  flim-Jtam.  .  .  .  No,  no :  tes  ontie  of  Jo 
Hosegood'5^(/»-/'iim  ;  but  10  iha  (rime  o'  Ihn  County  eolh. 

Ex.  SratJ.  p.  g6,  1.  505. 

FLING  [fling],  sb.  Spell  of  folly  or  dissipation ;  freedom  from 
restraint.  The  reason  given  for  girls  preferring  almost  any 
occupation  to  domestic  service  is : 

[Dhai  kaa'n  ae'u  dhur  jli"s^  they  cannot  have  their  fling — ;',  e. 
they  are  liable  to  restraint. 

[Ee  ul  bee  aul  rait  ugeeun  aa'dr-v  u-aeud  lii  fling^  he  will 
be  all  right  again  after  (he)  has  had  out  his  spell  of  drunkenness. 

FLIP  [tliip],  sb.  I,  A  blow  from  the  finger  suddenly  let  slip 
from  the  thumb ;  also  the  simple  action  of  letting  slip  the  finger, 
and  hence  the  common  saying,  "I  don't  care  a y?y>,"  equivalent 
to  a  "  snap  of  the  fingers." 

Fyllippc  wilU  ones  fynger — chuqMtHode.—Ptdigrave. 

2.  A  stroke  with  a  whip,  or  anything  pibnt,  that  can  give  a  sharp, 
stinging  hit.     Same  as  Flick  4. 

[U  ^lifi  uv  u  gig-wuop-l  kee'ul  u  snae'uk,]  a  stroke  of  a  gig-whip 
will  kill  a  snake. 

FLIP  [fliip],  adj.     Pliant,  flexible.    Same  as  Limber. 

[Uy?»/'  stik]  is  a  pliant  stick. 

The  common  word  to  express  the  opposite  of  rigid.  Of  a 
fishing-rod  it  would  be  said  : 

[Dhik-s  tu  snif- — ee  lid-n  jiufi-  unuuf-,]  that  one  is  too  stiff,  /le 
is  not  pliant  enough. 
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FLIP  [fliipj,  r.  /.  I.  To  discharge  a  marble  or  otber  mis 
with  the  thumb.   A  "  toss  *'  is  usually  made  hy  flipping  up  the  c< 

2.  To  suddenly  and  forcibly  disengage  either  finger  from 
thumb.     As  "  to  flip  a  boy's  ears ; "  "  \oflip  water  " — /.  e.  to  di 
finger  in  water  and  then  sprinkle  it — L  e,  to  discharge  it  by  lett 
the  finger  go  suddenly  from  the  thumb. 

3.  i\  /.     To  move  quickly ;  to  hasten. 
Come,  look  sharp  zndflip  along. 

FLIRTIGIG  [fluurteegig],  sb.     Epithet  for  a  girL     (Co 
Nearly  the  same  as  giglit^  but  rather  implying  lewdness.     1 
word  scarcely  means  wanton^  but  certainly  carries  reproach 
light  conduct. 

I  never  didn  >iir  nort  by  her,  but  her  always  was  a  bit  of  zflirti 
like. 

FLISK  [fliiskj,  V,  t  To  sprinkle  in  the  form  of  spray — as 
shaking  a  wet  cloth.  The  meaning  is  very  finely  shaded ;  neit 
splash  nor  spripikU  convey  the  idea,  which  implies  some  fo 
in  the  propelling.  The  wetting  would  be  that  of  gentle  sp 
or  mist,  although  it  might  be  projected  with  considerable  foi 
I  have  never  heard  the  word  in  connection  with  syringe^  s 
squirt  is  altogether  wide. 

A  person  standing  within  reach  of  the  spray  of  a  waterfall  mij 
be  said  to  htflisked  all  over;  splashed  would  not  apply  to  this  cs 

FLITfER  [vliifur],  v.  and  sb.     Flutter,  agitate. 

FLITTERMENT  [vliifurmunt],  sb.    State  of  nervous  exd 

ment. 

Why,  mother,  hot  ailth  ee  ?  you  be  all  to  2iflittermmt, 

Keep  thyzul  quiet,  why  thee  art  all  to  ^flitterment/ — thee  ai 

the  fust  that  ever  was  a  married,  's'now !  (dost  know !) 

FLITTERMOUSE  [vliifurmuws],  sb.   The  bat.    See  Leathe 

BIRD. 

Tipto.  Come,  I  will  see  Xhtjlickgmuntse,  my  Fly. 

Ben  Jotupn,  New  Inn,  III.  i 

Ratepenade  :  A  Bat,  Reartnonse,  or  Flickermouse. — Cotgrave* 

A  Flittermouse,  or  Rearmouse.     Chauve'Souris. — SkenuootL 

FLITTERS  [vliif  urz],  sb.     Tatters. 

[Broakt  mee  oal  jaakut  aul  tu  v/titurz,"]  tore  my  old  jacket 
in  tatters. 

This  word  would  never  be  used  to  express  rags — Le.  1 
material  of  paper — but  rather  the  quality  of  ragged. 

FLOAT,  or  FLOATER  [floa'ut,  floa-utur],  sb.  A  cart  having  1 
axle  "cranked  down,"  so  that  though  the  wheels  are  high  t 
budy  is  very  near  the  ground. 
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FLOOD-GATE  [vlild-,  or  vluud--gee-ul],  sb.  A  gate  hung  upon 
a  pole  across  a  stream,  so  Ihat  in  flood-time  it  rises  and  falls  by 
floating  on  the  water.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  obstruct  the  waler, 
but  to  prevent  cattle  passing  when  the  water  is  low.  The  ancient 
fiood'gale,  unlike  the  modem,  was  to  control  the  water. 

Flodeoatb  of  a  mylle.    Simgloiiloiium. — Primp.  Parv. 

FLOOK  [flteic,  vltolc],  sb.  The  parasite  which  causes  the  coe 
in  sheep  by  eating  away  the  liver.  It  is  quite  flat,  shaped  like  a 
flounder,  and  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length 
(di stoma  /lepatiio). 

Flooke,  a  kynde  of  pleas— /j'"ii"fc/i'. — Palsgrave. 

FLOP  [Haup],  sh.     Flap. 

Plaise,  sir,  wants  a  vif^ flop  to  the  vowl-'ouse  winder. 

FLOP  [flaup,  vlaup],  adv. 

[Vaa'I  daewn_/f(iK/,]  fell  down  plump. 

FLOP  [flaup],  V.  t.    To  flap. 

I  yeard-n_;?^  his  wings. 

FLOP-HAT  [flaup-aaf].  sb.  A  broad-brimmed  hal,  whether  of 
straw  or  other  material.  The  term  would  -not  be  applied  to  a 
modern  clerical  hat,  of  the  straight  stifl'brim  kind. 

FLOPPY  [fiaup-ee],  adj.     Muddy,  sloppy. 

[Vfae  ul  viiyn  dhti  roa'ud  myiyn  fiaup-^e,  aay  vrak'n,]  you  will 
find  the  road  very  sloppy,  I  reckon. 

FLOP-TAILED  COAT  [flaup-taa-yul  kon'ut],  s/i.  The  conven- 
tional "John  Bull"  coat,  the  father  of  the  modern  dress-coat. 
It  is  still  to  be  seen  in  many  a  village  church  with  its  high  stiff 
collar  and  brass  buttons.  This  name  is  also  given  to  an  ordinary 
dress-coat. 

[Vuung  mae'ustur-z  u-goo  u-koo'urteen,  aay  spoo'uz,  u  staarfud 
oaf'  een  Az  fiaup-taayul  koaiit^  young  master  is  gone  courting, 
I  suppose,  he  started  off  in  his  swallow-tailed  coat. 


Fluster,   confusion,  agitation, 
■j/«r,]  (as)  soon 


FLOWSTER   [fluw-stur], 
blushing. 

[Zto'n-z  uur  zeed-n,  uur  wuz  au!  oa'vur  een  uyf» 
as  she  saw  him,  she  was  all  over  in  a  (luster. 

a.  V.     Used  chiefly  in  ih^p.  part.    [\J-J2uwstuni^  agitated. 

I  was  that  there  a-fiowsUr'd,  1  could'n  spake,  nif  twas  to  save  my 
live. 

FLOWSTERMENT  [fluwsturmunl],  sl>.  A  state  of  confusion, 
agitation,  &c 

You  never  didn  lee  nobody  in  no  y\s,  fiowsltrmtnf s  he  was,  hon 
matster  ax6d  o'  un  hot  he'd  a-got  in  his  bag. 
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FLUMMERY  [fluumniree],  $b.    Flattery;  cajolery ;  idle  talk. 
[Ee  diid-n  main  noa'urt,  'twuz  uun*ee  Mzfluum'uree^  he  did  not 
mean  anything,  it  was  only  his  flattery.    Same  as  Flim-flam. 

FLUMMIX  [fluum-iks],  sb,  and  v.  To  agitate;  to  confuse; 
to  frighten. 

A  person  caught  in  any  improper  action  would  be  described 
as  [au'l  tde  wfluumiks] — L  e.  all  in  confusion. 

FLUSH  [vlish],  adj.     i.  Fledged. 

[Dhai  drish-ez-1  bee  vlish  giin  Ziin'dee,]  those  thrushes  will  be 
fledged  by  Sunday. 

2.  Even;  level;  without  projection.     (Technical.) 

FLUSHET  [flishut,  vlish'ut],  sb.    Freshet  or  flood  in  a  brook. 
There  was  a  proper  flishet  in  our  water  a  Vriday,  vor  all  we 
ad'n  a  got  no  rain  here. 

FLY  [fluy],  adj.    Light  in  character — impudica. 

FLY  [vluy],  V,  i.    To  chap — spoken  of  the  skin  of  the  hands. 

[Dhiish  yuur  wee'n  du  maek  lin'eebaudeez  an'z  vluy  tuur'ubl,] 
this  wind  makes  one's  hands  chap  very  much. 

[Blae'umd !  eef  muy  an*z  bae'un  M-vluyd  aul  tu  pees'ez]  (I'll  be) 
blamed !  if  my  hands  are  not  cliapped  all  to  pieces. 

FLY  ABROAD  [vluy  ubroanid],  v.  i.  To  become  chapped 
with  cold  wind.     Same  as  Fly.     (Very  com.) 

FOB  [faub],  sb.     Froth,  foam.     (Usual  word.) 

[Kau'm  naew,  miis'us,  dhiish  yuur  oa'n  due*,  t-ez  aa'f  oa  vXfaub'^ 
come  now,  mistress,  this  won't  do,  it  is  half  of  it  (the  beer)  froth. 

A  man  describing  the  effects  of  a  storm,  said  : 

[Aay  zeed  guurt  muumps  u  faub'  zu  baeg-z  u  buuknit,  u-kaard 
moonir-n  tue*  muyuld,]  I  saw  great  mumps  of  (sea)  foam  as  large  as 
a  bucket,  carried  more  than  two  miles. 

FOBBY  [faub-ee],  v.  i.    To  froth ;  to  foam. 
Aay  ziim  t-ez  g^od,  haun  du  faubee  wuul,]  I  fancy  it  is  good, 
when  (it,  /.  r.  the  beer,)  froths  well. 

FOCE  [foo-us],  V.    To  force ;  to  compel. 
[Aay  wuz  w-foous  ttie,  wur  aay  wiid*  ur  noa*,]  I  was  compelled, 
whether  I  would  or  no. 

FOCE-PUT  [foo us-puuf],  p/ir.  Left  without  alternative; 
compelled. 

[Haut  kn  lin-eebau'dee  dtie-,  necf  dhai  bee  foo'us-puut'  f]  what 
can  one  do,  if  there  is  no  alternative  ? 

'  ^^us-puut'-s  noa  chauys ,]  "  force-put  is  no  choice,"  is  a  common 
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FOG  [vaug],  sb.  The  long  grass  in  pastures  which  the  cattle 
refuse.  Tills  Is  fo,^  while  green,  and  bait,  or  as  we  call  it  baunut, 
when  dry.     See  Bonnet. 

He  fares  forth  on  alle  Uaie, /oggt  wttj  his  mete, 
&i  Me  ay  as  a  horce  when  erbes  were  fallen. 

Early  Alliltrath't  Paeaii,  CUanruis,  I.  1683. 

FOG-EARTH  [vaug--aeth],  sb.    Peat,  bog-earth.     Ste  Zoc. 

FOG-GRASS  [vaug--graa's],  sb.  Coarse  sedgy  grass  such  as  grows 
in  wet  places.     The  distinction  is  kept  haiieen  fog  oaA  fog-grass, 

FOIL  [fauyul],  v.  i.  and  i.  Hunting.  A  deer  is  said  to />// 
when  he  retraces  his  steps  over  the  same  track.  The  scent,  or  the 
ground,  are  said  to  be  /oiUJ  when  other  deer  than  tlie  hunted  one 
have  crossed  the  scent. 

FOLKS  [voaks],  sb.     Workpeople.     (Usual  term.) 

[Wuur  bee  au'l  dhu  ToaAs  9  ]  where  are  all  the  workpeople  ? 

They  d'  employ  a  sight  o'  women  veifs,  but  there  idn  very  much 
vor  men  vaies  to  do. 


Applied  to  old  people  become 
1  praup-ur //M-H  luyk,]  the  jwor 


Coriol.iH 


FOND  [fau-n(d],  adj.     i.  Silly. 
childish. 

[Dhu  poo'uroa'l  mae'un-2  u-kauT 
old  man  is  become  quite  silly  like. 

In  alle  these  thingis  Joob  synnede  not 
thing  n3tns  God. 

and  Joob  ^eide,  Tliou  hast  spoke  a 

Tell  these  sad  women 
'Til /&(!</ lo  wail  inevitable  strokes, 
A I  'til  to  laugh  at  them. 

Ptar  do  not  mock  me, 
I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  ir 

2.  Pleased  with;  having  a  liking  for. 
Het's  lerr'ble^nrf  of  a  drap  o'  gin. 

'    FOOL-TOAD  [Ifeol-toaTid].     Epithet  of  abuse- 
commonest,  implying  stupidity. 

I  have  heard  men,  boys,  horses,  oxen,  and  dogs  called  by  this 
name. 

FOOT-CHAIN  [v^of-chai-n],  sb.  The  chain  or  drail  connecting 
the  sull  with  the  bodkin  or  draught-bar,  by  means  of  ihe  copse  or 
clevis.     The  fodi-cbai'it  has  to  bear  (he  entire  force  of  the  draught. 


King  Lear,  IV.  v 


:  of  the  very 


And  yf  he  wyil  hiuc  his  plough  ti 


■efor. 


-Fiuhirbfrl, 


.  than  he  scltelh 


bis jWf-ieanie  in  Ihe  nycke  next  lo  the  ploughe-beame.— 

FOOTING  [vfeofeen],  sb.    A  kind  of  tax  levied  by  workmen 
upon  a  new  hand  whether  apprentice  or  not.     See  Colt-ale. 


i 

i 
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If  a  gentleman  takes  up  a  tool  and  begins  to  do  a  little  of  tl 
work,  whether  farming  or  handicraft,  it  is  quite  usual  for  one  of  tl 
men  to  go  and  wipe  his  shoes  with  his  sleeve  or  cap:  this  is  tl 
form  of  asking  for  iht  footing, 

FOOTS  [vbots],  sb,  pL     Dregs,  sediment. 

ITiis  here  cyder  'ont  suit  me,  there's  to  much  voots  in  it 

FOOT-UP  [vfeof-aup],  v,  t     To  underpin.     Arch, 

[Dhik  wau'l-d  shoaT  t^e  u  km  daewn  neef  wee  ad-n  u-vht-n  ai 

wniul,]  that  wall  would  (have  been)  sure  to  come  down,  if  we  h; 

not  well  underpinned  it. 

FOOTY  [vfeotee],  adj.  Said  of  oil  or  any  other  fluid  which  h 
become  thick  or  viscous. 

You  'ont  git  nothin  to  bide  in  thick  joint  zo  well's  a  drap 

vooty  linseed  oil. 

FOR  [vur,  emphatic^  vauT-u], //yt^.     i.  See  h,  VIII.  4. 

Usual  before  the  infinitive  of  purpose  instead  of  to^  especial 
after  such  words  as  abUy  ready,  &c. 

I  baint  gwain  vor  let  you  hab-m  in  no  such  money. 

Her  idn  able  vor  car-n,  I  tell  ee. 

I  shant  be  ready  vor  go,  's  hour. 

Maister  zend  me  down  vor  tell  ee,  how  he  'ont  be  able  vor  con 
to-night. 

[Haut-s  due  dhaat  vawr-u  ?']  what  didst  thou  do  that  for? 

jif  God  me  wole  grace  sende,  vorio  make  mi  chirchegong ; 
vor  trauail  of  ))c  voul  asaut  •  &  vor  he  was  feble  er, 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  William  the  Conqueror,  11.  49 1,  498. 

2.  Used  after  certain  verbs,  instead  of  of,  or  redundantly.  Tl 
common  lit.  "  Not  that  I  know  of,"  is  always  [naut,  or  neet-s  21 
noa*  vaur,']  not  as  I  know  for. 

Zu  vaar  voo'uth-s  aay  kn  tuul  vaur',  tiid'n  noa  jis  dhing*,]  as  £ 
as  I  can  say,  it  is  no  such  thing. 

FOR  ALL  [vur  au*!].    Notwithstanding ;  in  spite  of.    (Very  com 
Her's  a-got  about  again  nice,  thankee,  and  her's  a-go  to  woi 

again,  for  oil  twadn  but  dree  weeks  agone  come  Vriday,  the  che 

was  a-bornd. 

To  hold  that  thine  is  lawfullie, 
for  stoutnes  or  for  flatterie. 

Tusser,  Ladder  to  Thrift,  9-9. 

FORCHES  [vaur-chuz].  A  place  at  a  four-cross-way  on  tl: 
Blackdown  Hills,  parish  of  Clayhidon,  is  called  Forches  comtx,  ] 
is  at  a  cross-road.  Halliwell  defines  Porches  as  "  the  place  whei 
two  ways  or  roads  branch  off  from  one.*'  Devon  (?).  Possibly  th 
definition  is  made  to  fit  the  situation.  Is  there  any  other  Forch 
in  Devon  ?  The  above  is  on  the  boundary  of  Somerset.  Why  n( 
Four-ashes  9 


L 


H  FOR 

H^      this  woi 
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FORE  [voai],  adv.  On,  forward,  forth.  In  the  Hill  district 
this  word  seems  to  be  beard  in  nearly  every  sentence,  and  often 
rccJundanlly. 

Straight  on  is  [rait  voa-r}.  Yonder  is  [jva-r  dhae^ur].  [Aay 
waint  iva-r-n  zad  tue  un,]  I  went  up  and  said  to  him.  To  a  horse 
would  be  said,  [Kap'teen,  voa'r-u  !]  Captain,  go  on  !  To  a  sheep- 
dog, [voa'rum /'}  go  before  them.  [Keep  iva'r,  voa't  yiie  kaum 
tu  dhu  vaaw'ur  kraus  wai,]  keep  on,  until  you  come  lo  the  fout- 
cross-way. 

dest  Aa  Ihenk  ees  dcd  lell't  to  tha  to  hn'  et  a  diode  zvre  agen  ? 

£x.  Scold.  L  176.     See  also  16. 1,  309. 

FORE-DAY  [voaT-dai],  adv.     Before  it  is  light  in  the  morning. 

[Dhee  url  jis  !ig  u  oa'l  ai'n  u-Toa'r-da/,']  thou  art  just  like  an  old 
hen  before  daylight.     (One  of  the  commonest  of  sayings.) 

[Aay  du  mee'un  vur  staaTt  u  naawur  voa'r-dai,}  I  mean  to  start 
an  hour  before  dayhght. 

FORE-DOOR  [voar-doo-ur],  si.  Fronl-door.  (Always.) 
[Dhu  voar-doo'ur-z  wuyd  oap,]  the  front  door  is  wide  open. 
Mary,  urn,  somebody's  to  vore-door — i.  e.  at  the  front  door. 

FORE-HAND  PAY  [voa-r-an  paay],  si.  Payment  in  advance. 
A  very  old  proverb  runs, 


FORE-HANDS  [voar-an'z],  adv.     Before-hand;  in  advance. 

[Ee  dhau-rt  tue  u-ae'ud  dhik  laut,  bud  aawur  Jan  wuz  voaratft 
wai  un.]  he  thought  to  have  had  that  lot,  but  our  John  was  fore- 
hands with  him — ('.  e.  forestalled  him. 

FORE-HEAD  [vaureed],  sh.  The  heading  of  a  ploughed 
field  ;  the  soil  of  the  margins  of  fields.     (Always  so  called.) 

[Ta  draa  aewt  dhu  vaureed] — L  e.  to  cart  the  soil  of  the  headings 
over  the  field — a  very  usual  operation, 

FORE-HEADED  [voaT-aidud],  adj.  Headstrong,  wilful, 
obstinate. 

[Dhu  voa-r-ai'duds  guurl  ajboo'ur  dvur  aay  zeed,]  the  forc- 
headcdest  great  hedge-boar  I  ever  saw.     See  Fore-right. 

FORE-HINDER  [voaT-eendur],  v.t.    To  prevent. 
[Dhur  waud-n  noa'urt  tu  voa-r-eendur  um,]  there  was  nothing 
lo  prevent  them. 
The  implication  is  of  some  obstacle  antecedent. 

FORE-HORSE  [voar-au's],  sb.  A  leader— any  horse  in  the 
team  except  the  sharp-horst, 

I  shall  Slay  here  Khc  fare-hsnt  lo  n  %\atf^.—Alt s  Well,  II.  i. 


I 


I 
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FOREIGNER  [fuurinur],  sh,  A  stranger ;  one  from  a  distance 
— no  implication  of  "  beyond  sea,"  as  in  mod  lit.  Eng. 

Who's  he?    I  zim  a's  ^foreigner;  never  zeed-n  avore. 

At  Wellington  Board  a  Guardian  remarked : 

He  don't  belong  to  our  parish,  he's  2i  foreigner. — Nov.  25,  1886. 

Railway  servants  speak  of  the  trucks  or  carriages  of  othei 
companies  2l%  foreign-trucks, — May  5,  1887. 

3if  eni  god  mon  is  feorrent  ikumen,  hercne^  his  speche,  and  onswerieiS  mi( 
lut  wordes  to  his  askunge.  Ancren  Rrwliy  p.  70. 

Pistol  (to  Evans),  Ha !  thou  itiOMnitixn  forrigtur I 

Merry  IVives  of  Windsor,  I.  i. 

FORE-MINDED  [voa-r-muyndud],/flr^.  adf     Predetermined. 
Twadn  no  good  vor  nobody  to  zay  nort ;  could  zee  well  'nougl 
the  jistices  was  all  o'm  vore-minded  about  it. 

FORE-NOONS  [voaT-nfeo'nz],  sb,  pL  A  refreshment  or  ligh 
repast  taken  between  breakfast  and  dinner — called  also  eUv€% 
o' clocks  (q.  v.). 

FORE-PART  [voa'r-pae'urt],  sb.  Front  A  man  in  speakinj 
of  the  soil  sticking  to  the  back  of  his  shovel  said  : 

There's  most  so  much  *pon  the  back  o'  un  as  is  'pon  thi 
vore-part  o*  un. — Feb.  12,  1881. 

What's  a  do'd  to  thy  nose?  Nif  has'n  a  made  the  x^ore-par 
o'  thy  head  purtier'n  he  was  avore. 

FORE  PART  OF  THE  HEAD  [voa-r  paenirt  u  dhu  ai'd],  phr 
The  face. 

[Dhai-d  noa  dhee'  lin'ee  plae'us,  dhee  urt  su  puur'tee  een  dhi 
voa'r  pae'urt  u  dhee  ai'd^  they  would  know  thee  anywhere,  thoi 
hast  such  a  pretty  face. 

I  heard  this  compliment  paid  to  a  hideously  ugly  fellow ;  th< 
phrase  is  very  common. 

FORE-RIGHT  [voar-ruyt],  adf.  Headstrong;  rashly  blunder 
ing ;  self-willed.     Same  as  Fore-headed. 

FORE-WENT  [voar-waint],  pret,  and  p.  part,  of  foregc 
Though  rare  in  lit.  Eng.,  very  common  in  the  dialect.  The  oh 
present  wend  is  obs.  in  the  dialect. 

I  widn  a  vore-went  thick  trait  'pon  no  'count. 

FORGET-MErNOT  [vurgif-me-naaf],  sb.  Flower  Myosotii 
of  any  variety.     No  other  flowers  so  called. 

FOR  GOOD,  FOR  GOOD  AND  ALL  [vnr  g&o'd,  vur  gbo•d^ 
au'l],  adv.     Permanently;  finally. 

[Uur-z  u-goo'  tu  laa's  vurgh'd-n  awl^']  she  is  gone  at  last,  for  evei 

FORK  [vaurk],  sb.    The  bifurcation  of  the  body. 


]j 
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The  water  was  up  to  my  vork.  (Very  cool)  Sometimes  the 
word  is  vork^  Ivaurkud].     "So  deep's  my  vorked,*' 

unaccommodated  man  is  no  more  bat  such  a  poor,  bare  forked  animal  as  thou 
art.  King  Lear ,  III.  iv. 

thee  wnt  come  oil  a  genned,  and  oil  horry  zo  vurs  tha  art  a  varked: 

Ex.  Scald.  1.  47. 

FORREL  [famr'jrul — ^always  with  the /sharp],  sd.  The  binding, 
or  cover  of  a  book.     (Very  com.)    Cf.  Verdle. 

[Mau'dhur-v  u-guuf  u  guurt  buybl  wai  xAm'VLm  fauryuiz  tiie  un,] 
mother  has  a  great  bible  with  wooden  covers  to  it. 

FORBLLB,  to  kepe  yn  a  boke.     Forulus, 

Promp.  Parv.     See  Way's  note^  p.  171. 

And  take  witnesse  of  |>e  trinite,  and  take  his  felawe  to  wittnesse, 

What  he  fond  in  %forel^  of  a  freres  l7U3mge  : 

And  bote  )»e  ferste  leef  be  lesynge,  leyf  me  neuere  after  ! 

Purs  How,  XVI.  102. 

Forell  for  a  boke— ^^wrfeiT/  dt  liure, — Palsgrave, 

FORREL  [faurTul],  sb.  Tech.  The  stripe  which  \s  woven 
across  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  cloth  to  show  that  it  is  a  whole 
piece.  The  end  which  is  rolled  or  folded  to  come  outside  has  usually 
a  rather  broader  and  more  elaborate  forrel  than  the  inner  end, 
and  the  former  is  distinguished  as  the  [voaT  ai*n  fauryul^  fore 
end,  and  the  latter  as  the  paafur  aiii  fauryul^  latter  end  forrel. 
The  stripes  woven  at  each  end  of  a  blanket  are  also  called  the 
forrds, 

FORREL  YARN  [fauryul  yaa'rn],  sh.  Yam  of  some  colour, 
differing  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  piece,  which  is  given  to  the 
weaver  to  weave  into  his  cloth  to  mark  the  two  ends  of  the  cut 
or  piece. 

FOR  WHY  [vur  wuy],  conj.    Because,  since.     Often  preceded 

by  Uause,    See  Cause  why. 

[Kaeniz  vur  wuy^  ^ cause  for  why.     (Very  com.) 

I  baint  gwain  to  part  way  em — vor  why,  nif  I  do,  I  shan't  ha 

none  a-left  vgr  myzeL 

Do  thoa  awei  ire  iiro  thin  herte,  and  remoue  thou  malice  fro  thi  fleisch : 
foT'whi  yxa^<t  and  lust  ben  vcyne  thingis.  Wyclif,  Eccl.  xi.  10. 

•  .  .  and  go  awei  fro  yueL    Far-wki  helthe  schal  be  in  thi  nawle  and 
moisting  in  tm  boonys. 

Wyclif^  Prov.  iii.  8,  9.     Sec  also  Ps.  xiv.  12,  and  Prov.  iv.  3. 

For  WHY.     Qmn.— Promp.  Parv. 

FORQWHY:  ptia^  quoniam^  quumquidem.-^Cath.  Ang. 

Ano>er  a-non  ryght  :  ncde  scyde  he  hadde 

To  folwen  fif  ^kes  :  for-thy  (for-whi)  me  by-houeJ> 

To  gon  with  a  good  wil :  and  grei^liche  hem  dryue. 

Piers  Plow.  viii.  294. 
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Fu]  hydus  and  myrke  helle  es  kydt 
For-wky  it  es  with-in  jw  exlhe  hyd. 

Hampole^  Pricke  of  Conscience,  1.  6547.     Sualso  L  1248. 

FOUR- ALLS  [vaawur-au'lz],  sb.  pi.  The  name  of  an  ancient 
inn  at  Taunton  upon  whose  sign  are  painted  the  Four-alls^  in 
four  divisions,  a  fanner,  a  soldier,  a  parson,  and  the  Queen  (or 
king).     The  sign  is  thus  explained  by  natives : 

[Dhu  faa'rmur  zoa*us  vnr  au'l, 
Dhu  soa'jur  fai'ts  tot  au'l, 
Dhu  paa'sn  praa*yz  vur  aa'I, 
Dhu  kai'ng  uz  oa'vur  aai.] 

I  noticed  a  public-house  sign  from  the  railway  near  Fulham, 
"  The  Five  Alls."    What  is  the  fifth  ?— May  1887. 

FOUR  CROSS-WAY  [vaawur  kraus-wai], sb.  The  intersection 
of  two  roads. 

[Haun  yiie  kau'm  ttie  u  vaawur  kraws-wai^  yhe  mus  kip  raewn 
pun  yur  rait  an*,]  is  the  every-day  form  of  direction. 

FOUR  O'CLOCKS  [vaaw'ur  u  klauks],  sb.  An  afternoon 
refreshment — usual  in  haymaking  or  harvest. 

FOUR  SQUARE  [vaawur  skwae'ur],  adj.    Rectangular. 
Thick  frame  idn  vower  square^  FU  back — try  un  else. 
This  by  no  means  implies  a  quadrilateral  figure,  any  more  than 
a  carpenter's  square  does,  h^ncc  Webster  is  wrong. 

FoWRE  SQUARE.     Quodrus. — Promp.  Parv. 

FOUSTY  [fuw'stee],  adj.  Fusty — generally  applied  to  hay 
when  badly  made;  in  such  is  often  found  a  whitish  dust,  with 
a  musty  smell ;  also  applied  to  a  close,  unhealthy  smelL 

{^Fuw'stee  aay-z  saa'f  tu  braik  u  au'suz  wee*n,]  fusty  hay  is  sure 
to  break  a  horse's  wind.     (Always  so  pron.) 

FOX-GLOVE  [fauks-gluuv],  sb.  Digiialis  purpurea.  The 
polite  name — used  only  by  the  [jiin'lvoaks].  See  Flap-dock, 
Pops,  &c. 

FOXY  [fauk'see],  adj.     i.  Reddish  in  colour. 

[Dhik  dhaeur  koa'ut  aa'n  u-wae*urd  wuul — dhu  zdn-v u-tuur*n 
un  prau'pur  fauk'see^'\  that  coat  has  not  worn  well — the  sun  has 
turned  it  quite  of  a  reddish  colour. 

[Huurd-z  Mfauk's^  red  as  a  fox,  is  the  super,  abs.  of  red 

2.  Specked,  spotted — as  with  spots  of  mould  or  mildew.  Also 
clouded,  or  uneven  in  shade  of  colour. 

They've  a-spwoiled  thick  piece — he's  so  foxy^s  the  very  devil. 
Said  of  some  bad  dyeing. 

FRACKLED  [fraak'uld],  adj.    Spotted  with  freckles. 
Our  Jim's  face  is  ZrfrackUd  2^  over.     (Always.) 
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PftAKMY,  or  fraculde.     LtHiigm 


-Promp.  Pan 


His  lippes  round,  his 

A  (tilt /ractnfi  in  liis  face  ysprei 

Betwixen  yeltuw  and  black  somedfal  yrnent. 

Ckauctr,  Ktiighta  Tale, 
On  ys  slede  of  Araby, 
Of  quente  entoile  was  is  stcde,  al  y'/rocled  wy)i  while  &  rede, 
ys  [ayle  so  blak  so  cole  : 

Sir  frrtimbro!,  . 
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FRAIL  [fraa'yul],  sb.  A  soft,  bag-like  basket,  made  of  rushes 
or  grass.  The  kind  used  by  fishmongers  and  poulterers — always 
to  called.     (Very  com.) 

FSAVLE  of  frule  \Jrayilt  k.}.     Palata. — Promf.  Pare. 


Fraylt  for  fygges — cabas. — PaUgravi. 
FRANCE  [franj],  sb.     Fringe. 

[NJie  ftanj-n  tau'slz  tu  dhu  aewzeen,  smaa-rt,  shoa'ur  niiuf- !] 
new  fringe  and  tassels  to  the  housing,  smart,  sure  enough  I 

Our  modern  pronunciation  is  little  broader  than  the  Mid.  Eng. 
A  Frenge  :  jimbrin  &  alcra  .-  ubi  a  htmrne. — Cath.  Atig. 
Fling  for  a  bedde  ot  hone  hamesse— /riw^. — Pahgrave. 
FkANGk  :  /n»gf.—C.-lgrave. 
FRAPE   [frae'up],  p.     To  luck  up,     Peasant  women   have  a 
way  of  tucking   the   tail   of  Ibeir  gowns   through   the  open  slit 
below  where  they  are  fastened  at  the  waist — this  is  constantly 
seen  when   scrubbing  or  at  any  dirty  work,  and  is  called  [dhu 
gacwn  \y-fravupt  aup,]  the  gown  a  fraped  up. 

FRAY  [fraa-y],  v.  I.  Hunting.  Of  a  stag— to  rub  the  horns 
against  trees,  so  as  to  rub  off  the  velvet  from  the  new  head  {q.  v.). 

When  ihc  harles  ihal  are  in  covert  do  perceive  ihat  iheir  heades  do  Itegia  lo 
dry  (whieli  ia  aboul  Ihc  xiii  of  luly),  ihen  ihey  tiiscovcr  ihemselves,  going  lo  ILk 
trees  tafray  their  headcs  and  rub  of  llie  velvel. 

157s.    TultrvUlt,  qmtedby  Cdlytu,  p,  36. 
For  by  his  slol,  hts  entries,  and  his  part, 
Hii/myiHg!,  fewraels,  he  doih  promise  sport 

SiH  yiiHsoH,  SaJSAtfMeni,  I,  ii. 

Thetr. 

Ctllytu,  Chase  ? 

FREATH,  FREATHING  [vruth,  vraidheenj.  Sa  Vreath, 
Vreathing.  Sometimes  this  is  pronounced  {/ruth,  fraid/iy 
frardkcett\,  when  empbatic  =  wreath,  wreathing. 

A  FKlTtlED  FELDB:  excifium.—Colh.  Ang. 
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This  is  an  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  wreathed  or  wattled  hedge. 
A  wood  is  frequently  so  fenced  in — hence  the  fence  is  put  for  the 
wood  itself. 

ffor  whcr  so  )>ey  fferde  *  heffryih  or  be  wones 
Was  non  of  hem  all  *  )>at  h}in  hide  my^, 

Langland,  Kick,  the  Red.  II.  i8o. 

He  \s/ri^ed  yn  with  floreynes  '  and  oJ>er  fees  menje, 
Loke  )k>u  plocke  |>er  no  plaunte  *  for  peryl  of  \j  soule. 

Purs  Plow,  VIII.  228. 

FREEZED  [vree-zd],/r^/.     Froze. 

\_Vrec'zd  aun'kaum'un  dai  maur'neen  luyk^-dhu  dhingz  pun  dhu 
lai'n  wuz  w-vreczd  zu  stiif'-s  u  strad,]  (it)  froze  uncommonly  to- 
day morning — the  things  on  the  line  were  frozen  as  stiflf  as  a 
strad  {q,  v.), 

FRENCH-BEANS  [vran'sh-bee'unz],  sb.  Applied  by  cottagers 
to  the  dwarf  varieties  only.  The  climbing  runners  are  always 
kidney-beans,  from  the  colour  and  shape  of  the  seed. 

FRENCH  NUT  [vran'sh  niit],  sb.     Walnut     (Always.) 
[Porlock-s  dhu  plae*us  vur  vran'sh  rttifs,'] 

FRENCH  PINK  [vransh  pingk],  sb.  Same  as  Indian  pink. 
Dianthus  chinensis, 

FRENCH-POPS  [vran-sh-pau-ps],  sb.  The  small  purple 
Gladiolus,  The  flowers  are  in  shape  much  like  Fops  =  Foxglove. 
They  are  very  com.  in  cottage  flower-knots. 

FRESH  [fraash,  fraash],  adj.  i.  Generally  applied  to  horses 
or  cattle.  "  Fresh  condition "  means  well  fed,  sleek,  likely  to 
fatten  quickly — said  of  both  horses  and  cattle  generally.  "  Frtsh^ 
as  applied  to  a  horse,  means  spirited^  eager  to  go. 

Three,  two,    and   one-year-old   heifers,   two   prime   fat   heifers,   one  fresh 
barrener  in  milk. — Adv.  of  Sale, —  Wellington  Weekly  News^  Oct.  I,  1885. 

2.  In  liquor  ;  half  drunk.  Tipsy  to  the  extent  of  being  excited, 
but  not  so  far  gone  as  to  be  stupefied  with  drink. 

Well,  he  wadn  drunk,  your  Honour — on*y  a  little y^-^^  like. 

3.  Cold,  raw.     Applied  to  weather. 

Ter'ble/r^j//  s'mornin,  I  zim,  I  can't  catch  yeat  nohow. 

FRESH-DRINK  [fraash-dring-k],  sb.     Mild  ale;  table  beer. 
FRET  [frat],  v,  i,     i.  To  rust. 

2.  To  grind — spoken  of  a  grindstone. 

[Kaa-pikul  stoa'un,  ee  frats  wuul,]  capital  stone,  it  frets  (i.e. 

grinds)  well. 

3.  To  ferment. 
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[Neef  dhaat  dhae-ur  mai-t  du  b»y'd-n  frat  muuch  lau'ng-gur  M 
bee  u-spwuuyul — t-ui  u  miid'ieen  brath'  wai  ut  urad'ue,]  if  ihat 
meal  (pig's  wash)  remains  fermenting  much  longer  it  will  be 
spoiled,  it  is  a  middling  breath  (j.  p.)  with  it  already. 

FRETCHETY  [fraach'utee],  adj.  Fidgety,  uneasy,  excitable 
— applied  to  man  and  beast. 

Tidn  a  bad  sort  of  a  mare,  on'y  her's  always  %q  fi-eUhtt}/. 
Frttchety  old  fellow,  ht've  a-got  more  items  than  a  danuDg-bear. 

FREITEN.     See  Vurden. 

FRIDAY  [vniydee].  The  unlucky  day.  Never  marry,  set  out 
on  a  journey,  ot  begin  any  important  work  on  a  Friday.  The 
weather  is  believed  generally  to  change  on  Fridays,  and  on 
Friday's  weather  we  have  two  proverbs : 


Right  so  ipn  eery  Venus  overcute 
The  hcrtes  of  hire  folk,  right  as  hire  <!ny 
It  gcriul,  right  so  chaungelh  hire  araj. 
iiclde  is  the  Fryday  al  tlie  wike  i-likc 

Chaucer,  Kaigktes  TaU,  1,  679. 

FRIGHTEN  [fruylnj  /.  /.  fhiytn;  /.  /.  u-fruytn],  v.  To 
astonish;  to  agreeably  surprise.     (Very  com.) 

[Aay  wu!  \x-fruyin  tu  zee  aew  dhu  wain-s  u-groa'd,]  I  was 
astonished  to  see  how  the  wheat  is  grown. 

[Mae'ustut-1  bee  M-fruytn  tu  zee  dhai  yaar'Ieenz — dhai  bee 
u-pldm'd  aup  zoa,]  master  will  be  surprised  to  see  those  yearlings, 
they  are  plimmed  (q.  v.)  up  so — /.  e.  so  improved. 

A  gardener  speaking  of  an  unaccountably  low  charge  for  the 
carriage  of  a  live  turkey,  said  r 

They  only  charged  eightpence.  I  was  frighUmd  when  he  told 
me,  I  thought  'twould  a-bin  eightcenpence  to  the  very  least. — 
December  23,  i886. 

FRIGHTFUL  [fruytftol],  adj.  Timid j  easily  frightened; 
nervously  fearful. 

[Poour  lee'dl  dhing  1  piifee  \yvx-ir\i.  fruytfhl^  poor  little  thing  I 
pity  she  is  so  timid. 

FRILL  DE  DILLS  [frUldee  diil'z],  sb.  pi.  Laces,  trimmings, 
ornaments  on  dress. 

Her's  too  fond  o'  \\&  frillde-dilh  by  half— purty  toadery  that 
there  vor  to  go  "bout  in.  Can't  sar  the  pigs,  sure,  'cause  t'U 
spwoil  my  things  I     Comp.  Fal-lals. 
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FRISK  [friisk],  sb.     Gentle  rain ;  Scotch  mist 
I  don't  think  'tis  gwain  to  rain  much,  this  here's  on'y  a  bit  of  a 
frisk — twidn  wet  a  hoUand  shirt  in  a  month. 

FROSTED  [vrau-stud],  adj\    Spoiled  by  frost  (not  frozen). 
I  count  they  eggs  baint  no  good,  they'll  sure  to  be  di-vrosted, 

FRUMP  [fruump],  v.  t     To  hatch  up ;  to  trump  up. 
[Uur  fruumpt  aup  uvuree  beet  u  dhik  dhae'ur  stoaoir,]  she 
concocted  every  word  of  that  story. 

To  Frump.     Brocarder^  gauffer^  se  mocqiter^  Somer, 

Cotgrav€  (Sherwood). 

FRUMP  [fruump],  sb,     A  concoction ;  a  deceit. 

A  Frump  :  mocquerie^  brocard^  cassade^  nasarde, 

Cotgrave  (Sherwood). 

FRUMP  [fruump],  sb.  An  indefinite  word,  like  "matter," 
"  boihng,"  "  lot,"  "  kit  "—not  often  used. 

He  told  ma  the  whole  Fump  o'  the  Besneze. — Ex,  Scold,  1.  34. 
Although /«;;//  is  misprinted  Yitit,  frump  is  the  word. 

FRY  [fruy],  sb.  The  products  of  lambs'  castration  are  called 
lamb's /r/>j,  and  are  eaten  with  much  gusto. 

FUDDLE  [fuud-1],  sb,    A  drinking  bout. 

Where's  Jack,  then  ? 

Hant  a-zeed'n  to-day,  I  reckon  he's  'pon  the  fuddle  agee-an. 

Hence  fi/dd/edf  stupidly  drunk. 

Fuddled.     GuilUrctf  un  peu  yvre, — Cotgrave  (Sherwood). 

Merrily,  mtnWy  fuddle  thy  nose, 

Until  it  right  rosy  shall  be : 

For  a  jolly  red  nose,  I  speak  under  the  rose, 

Is  a  sign  of  good  company.  Old  Song,. 

FULL.     See  Vull. 

FULL  AS  A  TICK  [vfeol-z  u  tik*].  Said  of  any  animal,  whether 
man  or  beast,  which  has  eaten  its  fill.     Super,  of  full. 

FULI^BUTT  [vbol-buuf],  adv,     1,  Face  to  face. 
I   met  him  full-butt — i.  e.   met  him  face  to  face,  coming   in 
opposite  directions. 

Full-but  (Fulbuyt,  A.) :  precise. — Cath,  Ang, 

2,  adv,  and  adf.  Direct,  headlong,  impetuously,  full-tilt,  straight 
away,  directly. 

The  horse  urned  right  away/^//-^«//,  so  hard's  he  could  lay  his 
heels  to  ground. 

I  meet'n  comin  along  towards  me  full-but/,  same's  off  was 
gwain  t'at  me  down.    A  full-butt  blow. 
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^^  FULI^DRIVE  [vfeol-drai'v],  adv.    In  real  earnest ;  in  full  swing ; 

full  progress. 

[Dhai-d  u-beguii'nd,  un  wuz  ee'n  itie  ut  vhl-dravv  u-voaT  aay 
kaum,]  they  had  begun,  and  were  at  it  in  full  swing  before  I  came. 

FULL-GROW  [vfeol-groa-],  adj.     Adult;  full  grown,     (Always,) 
Well,  thick's  vull-grow,  once  I     Said  of  a  very  large  rabbit. 

Fellow.     (Always.)     A^Vlxler. 
s  invariably  pronounced  vuul-ur. 

Semi-legal   phrase  relating 


%jmottjt,  coueitise  &  o; 


FULLER  [fuut-ur], 
CtftUoe,  which  i! 


FULL-STATED  [vt;ol--stae-utiid]. 
to  tenure  of  land  held  upon  lives. 

See  Ex.  Scolding— no\.t%  to  11.  405,  406,  p,  86. 

FULL-UP  [vfeol-aup-],  adv.  Quite.  The  idiom  is  always  to 
place  this  adverb  at  the  end  of  the  clause,  and  not  as  in  lit.  Eng. 
immediately  before  the  word  qualified. 

I  count  there's  a  hundred  stitch  an  acre,  one  way  tother,  vull-up 
— I.  e,  quite  a  hundred  per  acre  on  the  average. 

[Dhur  wuz  thuur-lee  oa'm,  aay  bee  saa'f,  vhl-aup',]  there  were 
thirty  of  them,  1  am  sure,  quite. 

FUN  [fuun],  V.  /.     To  cheat;  to  defraud. 

Lousy  rogue  !  he've  a/im  me  out  o'  vower  poun  zix  shillins,  and 
I  wish  the  devil'd  a-got'n.     ?  A.S.Jandian,  to  tempt. 

FUNNV-BONE  [fuun-ee-boa-un],  sb.  The  well-known  sensitive 
part  of  the  elbow. 

FUR  [fuur],  v.t.     To  throw.     See  Vur. 
He  fur'd  a  stone  up  agin  the  door. 

Heard  in  W.  Som.  occasionally,  hut  the  word  belongs  lo  E.  Som., 
where  it  is  very  common. 

FURDLE  [fuurdl],  r. /.    To  furl ;  to  fold  up.     (Always.) 
Look  sharp  and  furdlt  up  the  wim-sheei,  now  he's  nice  and  dry, 
and  put-n  away,  'vore  the  rain  do  come. 

TI1C  nAoxi^  fiirdUd  up,  the  dnim  is  mute, 
The  lerjeanti  ranks  and  iiles  doih  not  dispute. 

Taylor'i  Works,  1630  (quoted  by  Norcs). 

FURNACE  [fuur'nees],  sb.  A  boiler  or  copper  to  be  set  in 
brickwork,  with  its  own  separate  fire,  &c. 

In  this  district  the  word  is  never  applied  to  the  fire-place,  but 
always  to  the  vessel  which  has  lo  be  heated  by  ^furnaa. 
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I  want  to  ax  o'  ee  to  plase  to  put  me  up  a  new  vt2xMxi-fitniace- 

thick  Tve  a-got*s  proper  a-weared  out 

Galvanized  iron  Furnace^  27  gals.     .     .     iii.  ^, 

See  Washing-furnace. 

FURND  [fuumd],  sb.     Friend.    See  Fernd. 

I  didn  know  avore  how  Jim  Zalter  was  ^/urnd  o'  yours. 

FURNT  [fuurnt],  r.     i.  To  affront;  to  offend. 

2.  sb,     A  front.    A  kind  of  partial  wig  worn  by  old  women. 

FURSTY,  FUSTY  [fuur-stee,  fuus'tce],  adj.    Thirsty.    (Com.; 

Fusty  weather,  I  zim. 

The  usual  word  is  dry^  but  when  a  little  effort  is  made  to  ta 

'*  fine/'  as  in  begging  cider  of  *'  the  missus,"  one  hears : 

I  be  ter'ble  fursty^  mum,  midn  make  so  bold-s  t'  ax  vor  a  dn 

o'  cider,  I  s'pose? 

ne  presiouse  drynkes 
Moyste  me  to  )«  fulle  *  ne  myfurst  slake. 

PUrs  New.  (Trin  Coll.  Text)  xxi.  412. 

And  of  meny  o)>er  men  *  ]«t  mnche  wo  sufTren, 

Bo^e  a-fyngrede  and  Zrfurst  to  tnrne  ^  fayre  outwarde^ 

And  beth  abasshed  to  begge. — Pitrs  Plow.  x.  84. 

FURZE-NAPPER.      See   Vuz-napper.      FURZE-PIG.      .J 

VUZ-PIG. 

FUSS  [fuus(t],  num.  adj.    First.    The  /  only  sounded  before 
vowel.    See  Vuss. 

FUTCHELS   [fuuch-ulz],  sb.     The  bent  pieces  of  wood 
which  the  shafts  of  a  carriage  are  attached. 

FUZ  [vuuz],  j^.   Gorse,whin.   See\\jz.   FUZ-PIG.   SeeYvz-vx 

FY  [faa'y,  fuy],  v.    To  challenge ;  to  defy. 
Aii'l/aay  un  tu  prfeo'v  ut,]  I  challenge  him  to  prove  it. 
[Aal  Juy  ur  tu  zai  oaiirt  bee  mee*,]  I  defy  her  to  say  any  hai 

against  me. 


GAB  [gaab*,  gab*,  gab'ee],  sb.  and  v.  i.  Chatter,  idle  talk,  ii 
pudence.     (Com.) 

Come  now,  none  o'  your  gab,  else  I'll  zoon  taich  thee  bett 
manners  ! 

The  tongue  o*  her's  enough  to  drave  anybody  distracted ;  let  l 
*lone  her'll  gabby  vrom  momin  to  night. 
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It  is  dear  ihe  word  once  meant  lying  talk,  though  that  v 
its  exclusive  meaning. 


Gabbak  (or  lyare,  iufra),    Mtndatulus, 
to  Gibe  ;  menliri,  St  celera  ;  vbi  la 
ic  ham  ret  )nD^,  ))et  by  to  bcl^  to  hii 


maiifaiula,  matdnx. 

Promf.  raff 
i  to  lye. — CatA  Ans- 

laules,  ne  nobyng  nolleji  do,  et|Br 
mni.  Aycnbtlt  af Inviyi,  p.  69. 

lo  blame,  sire,  arjiobumes  :  [lai  so  blcjeli  jnii^; 

For  my  bdy  Ii&  )it  n-slape  ;  Icily,  ns  i  fiowe. 

Wilt.  e/Palirmt,  I.  1994. 
Wei  frou  wosi  wylerly,  bot  yf  fow  wolle^niA^, 
Thou  hasi  hanj^  on  myn  hals,  elleueii  lymes, 
And  also  grypen  of  my  gold.  Pirn  Pima.  IV.  136. 


ffiril  |«Cni 


GAD  [gad],  sb.  A  stout  straight  stick,  such  as  elsewhere  called 
a  hedge-stake.  The  term  would  not  be  applied  to  a  common  rough 
faggot  slick.  The  idea  of  goad  is  no  longer  conveyed ;  if  used  as 
a  weapon,  it  15  only  lo  strike.     Sre  Spar-gad,  Gore. 

1  leed'n  beat  th  'oss  'bout  th  'aid  way  a  gurt  gad  so  thick's  a 
pick  stale.     A,-S.  gaJ,  a  prick,  goad. 

a  Gad  :  gtrusa.  —  Calh.  Ang. 
Gnddc  fur  oneti,  ei^iUlon. — Palsgriwe. 
Champiouni,  and  siatke  laddcs, 
Bondcmen  with  here  gadJti, 
Ak  he  conien  fro  \t  ^\f«.—il<ivtl(ik.  1.  1015. 

GAD- ABOUT  [gad'-ubaewt],  sb.  i.  A  person  who  is  always 
roaming  away  from  home.  Usually  applied  to  a  woman  who  is 
over  fond  of  visiting. 

Her's  a  proper  gad-about,  better  fit  her'd  bide  home  and  li)ok 
arter  her  'ouze. 

2.  A  low  two-wheeled  caniage. 

Light  gadahtiiil  cart  in  fiBl-cIa»s  condiibn.  A  very  strong  useful  spring  cart, 
Ciey  cmt  horse,  a  good  worker  in  nil  kinds  of  harms. 

AJva-r.  hVttUngtan  fVttily  JVewi.  Dec.  3,  1SS6. 

GAIK:R00K  [gad-krfeok],  sb.  A  long  pole  with  an  iron  hook 
or  claw.  Most  millers  keep  one  to  drag  out  logs  or  branches 
brought  down  by  floods, 

GAFF  [gyaaf],  sb.  and  v.  t.  A  stick  having  a  sharp  iron  hook  at 
the  end,  used  by  fishermen. 

You  draw  un  in,  and  I'll  gaff-m  purty  quick, 

Irisll.    Ga/,  Go/a,  ■  hook;  any  crooked  instmmenL — OReiUy. 
Welsh.   Gafadu,  lo  hold  ;  lo  lay  hoW  an.—Kir'ianis. 
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GAFFER  [gaaf-ur],  $b.     Master,  foreman. 

Look  sharp,  dis'n  zee  the  gaffer's  com  in  ! 

This  is  a  new  word  in  the  district,  probably  brought  by  Norl 
country  navvies  who  came  to  make  the  railway.     It  by  no  meai 
implies  an  old  man,  yet  the  phr.  '*  th'  old  man "  is  often  used 
speaking  of  the  master,  quite  irrespective  of  age. 

Mixe  well  (old  gaffe)  horse  come  with  chaflfe, 

Let  Jack  nor  Gill  fetch  corne  at  will. — Tusser\  22-18. 

GAIT  [gae'ut],  sh.  Any  peculiar  habit,  such  as  a  nervoi 
twitching  of  the  face  ;  any  antic  or  grimace  performed  habitually. 

[D-ee  muyn  dhu  gae'ut  dhoa'l  mae'un  -d  u-gaut,  u  au've 
pboleen  aup  liz  buur'chez?]  do  you  remember  the  habit  the  o 
man  had,  of  always  pulling  up  his  breeches  ? 

GALL  [gau'l],  v,  and  sb.    To  irritate ;  to  fret ;  to  hurt  in  feelin 
[Dhai  wuz  tuur'ubl  M-gawld  ubaew'd  ut,]  they  were  very  mw 
hurt  about  it. 

De-woyde  now  \y  vengaunce,  )Nir|  vertu  of  rauthe ; 
Tha3  I  be  gulty  of  gyle  as  gauU  of  prophetes. 

AlltL  Poems^  Patience^  1.  285. 

GALLANTEE  [gyaal'untai-],  v,  t  and  /.     To  guarantee; 
warrant.     Used  very  commonly  as  a  mere  asseverativCi  like  "  I 
bet,"  or  '*  I'll  be  bound,"  &c. 

Ill  gallantec  you'll  vind  a  'oodcock  in  thick  copse. 

I'd  gallantee  thick  'oss,  agin  other  'oss  in  the  parish. 

A  man  having  a  large  tumour  on  his  arm  said  to  me,  respectii 
it : — "  They  could-n  do  me  no  good  in  the  Hospital  'thout  cutt 
o'  it  away,  and  I  think  they  thort  I  was  t'  old.  Dr.  P.  .  .  .  y< 
know,  sir,  zes  how  he  could  take-n  off,  and \i€digalanteeyoTXo cure- 
but  I  be  afeard ;  and  th'  old  Mr.  .  .  .  you  know  he've  a  got  a  go< 
headpiece  when  the  drink's  out  o'un.  Well  he  zess,  s'  ee,  '  Bill,  he 
old  art  ?  '  and  I  zess  to  un,  *  Well,  I  be  into  my  sixtv-eight ' — vor 
was  a-bornd  pon  Lady-day  day  beyun  all  the  days  m  the  wordh 
and  then  th'  old  man  zess  to  me,  s'  ee  (says  he),  'Bill,  thee  let 
alone.'  I  sim  he  do  reckon  I  should  lost  the  use  o'  my  arm,  ai 
now  I  can  do  a  little  like,  nif  tidn  very  much — so  I  s'pose  I  mu 
make  a  shuff  (shift)  and  put  up  way  it." — ^June  2,  1886. 

GALLIGANTING  [gyaaMgan-teen],  tf^*.  Awkwardly  big,  ar 
slovenly  in  gait.     Applied  to  persons  and  horses. 

Gurt,  slack,  galligantin  sort  of  a  fuller ;  I  should'n  think  is  mu< 
work  in  he. 

GALLIGASKINS  [gyaaMgaas-keenz],  sb.  Rough  leather  ovc 
alls,  worn  by  thatchers,  hedgers,  and  labourers.  They  are  usual 
home-made  from  dried  raw  skin,  and  are  fastened  to  the  front  on 
of  the  leg  and  thigh.     Often  called  strads  (q.  v.). 

Galligaskins.  Chauffcs  ti  la  gargiusqtu^  grecques,  gregues^  grtgunmti 
gucr guesses.  Cotgrave  (Sherwood). 
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GALLIMENT  [gy.ml-imunt].  s, 

[Aay  oa'n  ae'u  dliik  gyanlimunt  noa  moour,]  I  will  not  have 
that  fright  again.     Said  of  a  horse's  running  away. 

We  mid  all  a-bin  a-burn'd  in  our  beds ;  'twas  jis  gallimcnt's  my 
old  'ummun  'ont  vorgel  vor  one  while,  once  I 

1    A  frighlful  object. 

They  there  ingins  be  gallimeni  enough  to  zet  up  anybody's  'oss. 
They  did'n  never  ought  vor  to  let  em  go  'bout  'pon  the  roads. 

GALLIS  [gyaal-ees],  adv.     Gallows.     Very  ;  exceedingly. 
Vou  be  so  galiis  vast,  dis  think  can  do  it  in  no  lime  ? 

GALLITRAP  [gyaal-itraap],  sb.  ?  gallow-trap. 

A  green  circle  on  grass  land,  oflener  called  J'ixy-ri/ij;.  An  old 
superstition  is  that  if  a  person  guilty  of  crime  steps  into  one  of 
these  circles,  he  is  sure  to  be  delivered  up  to  justice — /.  e.  the  gallows 
— hence  probably  the  name. 

GALLIVANTING  [gyaalivaan-teen],/<7r/.  171^:  Flirting;  keeping 
over  much  among  the  women ;  acting  the  squire  of  dames.  No 
mora!  slur  is  imphed. 

Twid  be  better  vor  thee,  nif  thee'ds  'arky  to  thy  poor  old  father, 
an'  stick  to  thy  trade— neet  urn  gallivantin  all  over  the  country. 
wherever  there's  a  lot  o'  maiden  volks — zay  nort  'bout  spendin  o' 
money  in  fine  ctolhes  an'  thai. 

ib.     Cant  name  for  hemp — 

There  is  an  lierbe  whiche  lighl  frllowes  mcrily  will  Cull  Gollmvgrani,  Neck- 
wfcde,  or  ihe  Trislrams  knot,  or  S»ynt  Auitrcs  lace,  or  a  baslattle  brolhers 
badge,  with  a  difTctence  on  the  [eft  side,  &c.,  you  know  my  meaninf;. 

Wilyam  Bullfyit  on  NtckweriL;  Babels  Book,  Fumiviil,  p.  241. 

GALLY  Cgyaal-ee],  v.     To  frighten.     (Very  com.) 

[Dhai  wuz  puur'dee  wuul  xi-gyaal-eed  haun  dhai  zeed  mee",]  they 

were  finely  frightened  when  they  saw  me.     Said  of  boys  caught  in 

an  orchard.     A,-S.  gcklan,  to  terrify. 


1'  bows, — Piilmai 
ix  de8,  ^  JelpcS  of  hore  god,  hwar  se  heo  du 


I,  R.  Sk.  p.  69. 

mmTmuwen; 
JihBli,  p.  118. 


Wul  varmer  Plant  I'l 
"Wisgally'd  it>,  ta  un 


e  yctd'n  tay, 

A'aliau  Hfgg,  Si 


I.  p.  58. 
Any  object  which  may 


GALLV  BEGGAR  [gyaali-bagur],!- 
inspire  a  superstitious  dread,  as  a  ghost,  or  any  frightening  object 
dimly  seen,  as  the  donkey  in  the  "  Fakenham  Ghost." 

GALLY-FOT  [gyaal'i-paut].     A  nickname  for  a  doctor. 
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''  Now  then,  old  gally-pot**  was  said  in  the  hunting-field  by  a 
well-known  M.  H.  to  an  equally  well-known  sporting  doctor. 

The  word  is  properly  the  name  of  the  common  white-ware  pot 
in  which  ointment  or  pomatum  is  sold. 

GALOCHE  [gulaush*],  v.  t  To  cover  a  boot  with  leather,  all 
round  above  the  sole.  Old  women's  cloth  boots  are  very  frequently 
galoshed, 

Galache»  or  galoche,  vndyr  solynge  of  mannys  fote.  Crepitum^  crepiia^ 
ohstringillus,  Promp,  ParVm 

Ne  coulde  man  by  twenty  |K)usand  part 
Counterfeet  the  sophimes  of  his  art ; 
Ne  were  worthy  to  unbocle  his  gaiocke. 

Chaucer,  Squires  Tale,  L  10867. 

As  is  |)e  kynde  of  a  knyght  *  |xit  come^  to  be  doabed. 
To  geten  hus  gilte  spores,  and  galocka  y-couped. 

Piers  IHcw,  XXL  II. 

GAMBADERS  [gaambae'udurz],  sb,  A  kind  of  leather  shield 
or  case  for  the  legs  of  a  horseman.  They  are  attached  to  the 
stirrup-leathers  and  prevent  the  usual  splashing.  They  were  very 
common  within  the  writer's  recollection. 

GAMBLE  [gaambl,  gaam-l],  sb,  i.  The  hock  or  elbow-joint 
of  a  hind  leg.  Never  applied  to  the  entire  leg  {^iie  Webster),  nor 
confined  to  horses.  Properly  the  word  applies  to  the  strong  tendon 
just  above  the  joint,  but  is  used  to  express  not  only  the  joint,  but 
the  parts  above.     Same  as  Gammerel. 

2.  A  bent  stick  used  by  butchers ;  the  slaughtered  animal  has  the 
gaanvl  passed  through  the  tendons  of  the  gaanvL 

Lay  by  your  scorn  and  pride,  they're  scurvy  qualities 
And  meet  me,  or  Til  box  you  while  I  have  you, 
And  carry  you  gambritd  thither  like  a  mutton. 

Fletcher,  Nice  Valomr,  IV.  U 

GAMBOWLING  [gaambuwieen],  pari.  Gambolling,  jumping 
friskinpj. 

Anybody  ought  always  to  tail  and  cut  their  lambs  middlin  early 
like,  vor  to  stop  their  gambowlin,  A  sight  o'  lambs  gets  hot  way 
gamb<nvlin,  and  then  they  bides  about  and  catches  cold. 

Gambaude — scnlt,  gambattUe. — Palsgrave. 

Es  marl  who's  more  vor  Rigging,  or  Rumpin^,  Steehopping,  or  Ragrowtering^ 
Giggleting,  or  Gamharwling^  than  thee  art  thyzeT — Pitha. — Ex,  Scold,  1.  13a 

GAME-LEG  [gee-um-lig],  sb,    A  crippled  or  disabled  leg. 
Maister's  middlin  like,  thanky ;  but  you  zee  he  can't  travel  wi 
thick  there  game-leg, 

GAM  MEREI^  [gaam-urulz],  sb.    The  under-sides  of  the  thighs^ 
J  1st  above  the  bend  of  the  knee.     See  Gamble. 
Shockin  pain  in  my  gammerel. 
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Bal  he's  >  very  perfect  goat  below, 

His  crooked  eamii-ib  armed  wilti  hoof  and  Imir. 

Dear,  of  a  Satyr,  Divyton,  Nymfkal,  x.  p.  1519. 
ihy  Hoten  rouiy  up  zo  vura  ihy  Gamnureli,  to  tha  very  Hucltsheens  o'  Iha. 
Ex.  ScoUing,  1.  153. 
GAMMIKIN    [gaam-ikeen],  pari.    adj.      i.  Full   of  antics   or 
contortions.     Posturing  absurdly. 

[Dhu  gaamikftm  fuul-ur  dvur  aay  zeed,  ilz  jis  dhu  viiur'ee 
sac'um-z  u  muur'ee  An'dur,]  the  gammikinesl  fellow  I  ever  saw, 
(he)  is  just  the  very  same  as  a  Merry  Andrew. 

7x1  gammikin  'pon  gurl  liigh  banks 

Ee'd  often  fluver-tap. 
An'  in  a  deep  an'  vnilhy  liole 
Ee'd  tum'le  neck  an'  crap. 

Piilmaii,  XusfU  Skelihrs,  p.  51, 
a.  Awkward  ;  loose-joinled  ;  shambling  in  walk  or  carriage. 
Gurl,  slack,  gammikin  fuller,  I  wid'n  gee  un  his  zalc 
GANGER   [gang'ur],  sb.      A    navvy.     The   men    employed    in 
maintaining  a  railway  are  always  so  called.     I  believe  the  word  is 
an  importation  of  recent  date — i.  e.  since  railway  times. 

He  was  a  ganger  ']ion  the  line  vor  siver  (several)  year,  but  come 
to  last,  they  widn  keei>ra  no  longer. 

Ganger  Hart,  Ganger  Hill,  are  well-known  fiatmes. 
GANNY  COCK  [gance  katik],  sb.    A  turkey-cock. 

CANTERING  [gantureen],  adj.  Awkward,  weedy,  lanky  ;  said 
of  men,  plants,  or  animals. 

Qun,  gantering  thing;  loo  much  daylight  by  half  under  the  belly 
o'  un— is  a  very  common  mode  of  depreciating  a  horse. 

Mua'  cut  down  they  there  tauriels,  they  be  a-grow'd  up  soga/iferiti. 

GAPE'S  NEST  [gyaap's  nas],  sb.  1.  A  gaping-siock ;  an 
occasion  for  idle  staring. 

I  baint  gwain  in  there  vor  to  be  a  gape's  nest  vor  all  thick  there 
roily. 

Th'  art  good  vor  nort  but  a  Cap^s  nal—Ex.  Scold.  I,  lS6. 

2.  The  occupation  of  idly  staring.     (Very  com.) 

[Dhac'ur  dhai  waui,  aul  liie  u  gyaafs  ftati]  there  they  were,  all  a 
gaping  1    See  Drunk's  nest. 

Wile  es  kainid  an  stand  an  gafi-rusUd  torn, 

A  gurt  carl-load  r  pudd'ns  coni'd  in  Inp  the  groun, 

A-oMflH  A'.'Sf,  Tor  Aiiry  faislins. 
G.'VP-MOUTH  [gyaap'-maewf,  macwdh],  j^.     A  stupid,  loutish 
person. 

One  of  the  commonest  epithets  :  You  gurt  gap-mouth. 


r>sl> 


aiV\» 


I  gaafmoulhi  ked  ri 


I'lygil 


I 'made,  wold- 
;  itrliAii,  p.  3a. 


I 
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GAPS  [gaap's,  gyaap's],  sb.  Disease  to  which  young  chick 
are  subject.  A  worm  in  the  windpipe  causes  them  to  keep  open 
the  mouth  wide,  and  unless  cured,  chokes  them.     See  Pip,  Dra' 

GAP  SEED  [gyaap  zec'ud],  sb,  A  wonder;  a  sight  to 
stared  at. 

Hon  the  riders  was  here,  'twas  a  purty  gap  zeed — they'd  agot 
forty  osscs  and  dree  or  vower  elephants. 

GAPSIXG  [gyaap'seen],  part,  sb.    Gazing  idly  at  any  tri^ 
j  object — sight-seeing,  as  at  a  fair. 

I  Thee  't  a  purty  sight  zoonder  bide  gapsing  about,  -n  mind 

[bec'us,]  beast — I'd  zoonder  lef  em  way  little  Tommy,  and  he  i 

half  so  big's  thee.     Said  in  a  fair. 

GAP-TOOTHED  [uyaap-tfeo'dhud],  adj.  Having  lost  < 
or  more  front  teeth.  Very  common  as  an  abusive  adjective,  s 
also  OS  an  ordinary  description. 

'  Ya  wammle-eyed,  gap-toothed  old  son  of  a  bitch ! 

'  Her  widn  be  so  bad  like,  nif  her  wadn  so  gap-toothkd. 

Caitothud  was  sche,  sothly  for  to  sejre. 

Uppon  an  amblere  esely  sche  sat, 
'  Wymplid  ful  wcl,  and  on  her  heed  an  hat 

As  brood  as  is  a  lx)cler  or  a  targe. 
I  Chancer^  Prol.  (description  of  Wife  of  Bath),  1.  468 

GAPY  [gyaap-ee],  v,  /.     To  stand  idly  gazing. 

[Km  au-n!  ncet  buyd  dhae'ur  gyaap'eenr\  come  on!  not  si 
there  gaping ! 

I  count  thee'ts  bidc'n*  gappy  gin  thy  eyes  vail  out,  zay  nort 
thee. 

That  stande)'  at  a  f^appe  wi]>  a  spear, 
When  hunt  id  is  \t  lion  or  \t.  bear. 

Chaucer,  /Cnighfs  TaU,  1.  1641 

GAR.     Se(!  GoR. 

GAR.  Garth,  enclosure.  At  Dunster  is  a  wood  call 
"  Conigar,"  pronounced  [cuunigur'] ;  doubtless  this  is  the  Com 
garth.  There  are  a  few  other  names,  as  Binnegar  (by-near-gartl 
Yannigar  (yonder-garth),  which  have  the  same  termination. 

GARDEN  [g>'uurdn].  The  word  alone  is  always  understo 
to  mean  the  kitchen  garden^  that  is,  where  fruit  and  vegetabl 
grow.     A  pleasure-ground  is  spoken  of  as  a  '*  flower  ^tfr^//." 

A  ^^ garden  spot"  is  any  plot  of  land  in  which  potato^ 
cabbages,  &c.  are  grown,  whether  separately  enclosed  or  fonni 
part  of  a  field. 

(}AR1)EN-H0USE  [gyuurdn-aewz],  sb,     A  pri\7;  an  out-dc 
closet.     The  usual   name  amongst  farmers'  wives  and  women 
the  class  above  labourers. 
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CARSH  [gaar-sh],  v.  t.  and  sb.     Gash  1  to  cut  deeply. 

Ter'ble  ugly  garih. 

It  is  very  common  to  find  r  inserted  between  a  and  ih.  Comp, 
arsh,  marsh,  larsk,  smarsh,  ■manh,  vlarsh  (flesh),  &c.,  but  in  this 
case  the  r  is  archaic. 


GaarCE,     Scari/cacUr.—Promf.  Parv. 
to  GarCK.     SiarifiiaTt.—Catk.  Ang.     Ste  Noll.  p.  IJO. 
Gakscher.  To  cliap,  as  the  hands  or  lips  do  io  >  sharp  wind, — dlgravt. 
Old  Fr.  garier,  lo  scarify. 
Gabsshb  in  wode  or  in  a  knyfe — hxhi,  i-t—Pahsravt. 

GATCHEL  [gyaach-yul],  j^.     Mouth:  generally  used  to  imply 

a  very  large  abysmal  mouth. 

You  knowed  lli'old  Tatie-belly,  did'n  ee,  sir?  well,  he'd  a-got 
the  on-liest  gaUhel  of  his  own,  ever  1  zeed  in  all  my  bom  days. 

GATE  [gee^ut,  gyuf],  sli.     A  constant  medium  for  simile. 

Fat  ihick  old  thing,  mid  so  well  try  to  fat  Oigatel 

Her've  a  got  a  good  leg  of  her  own,  he  would'n  make  a  bad 

[£V"/'-pau's]>gate-post. 

GATE  SHORD  [gyut-  shoaurd], sb.  A  roadway  made  through 
a  hedge  temporarily,  but  without  a  gale.  The  permanent 
enn-ance  to  a  field  or  garden,  together  with  its  gate,  is  always  the 
[_gyul--wai,'\  gateway. 

[Dhu  gyuf-wai  waud-n  wuyd  nuuf  vur  dh-ee'njun,  zoa  wee  wiiz 
u-fooTis  vur  lu  maek  u  gyut-  slwa-urd,'\  the  gateway  was  not  wide 
enough  for  the  engine,  so  we  were  forced  to  make  a  gate  shord. 

GATHER  [gaedh'ur],  T'. /.  i.  Applieil  to  ploughing.  Apiece 
of  land  is  ploughed  by  working  up  one  way  and  back  another ; 
the  two  furrows  thus  made  being  called  a  "round."  Working 
with  an  implement  which  turns  the  soil  only  in  one  direction, 
it  follows  that  the  two  furrows  made  in  any  round  must  lie  in 
opposite  directions,  either  towards  or  away  from  each  other. 
When  the  ploughman  turns  to  the  right  for  his  return  journey, 
he  gathers — i.  e.  he  makes  the  furrows  lie  towards  each  other, 
because  ploughs  are  made  to  turn  over  the  soil  from  left  to  right : 
and  consequently  at  the  last  round,  or  finish,  two  rolls  of  earth 
are  thrown  up  against  each  oiher,  in  what  is  called  a  by-vore — i.  e. 
the  last  is  thrown  against  the  first,  the  precise  opposite  of  an 
allvore  {q.  v.).     Set  Throw  abroad. 

Each  ptoughinaD  is  to  ploiiph  Iht  pnrt  allolted  lo  him  by  ^rtmnf  one-third, 
»iid  Ihrowing  abroad  Iwo-lhirils  of  ihe  siily  •/atis.-~Pritiltd  farliculari  g'  ~ 

flashing  match,  hcldal  Calmilock,  Oclobtr  315!,  18S3. 
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2.  To  glean  corn. 

Plase,  sir,  1  be  gatherin  'long  way  mother — Mr.  Bond  zaid  we 
mid  gather  all  his  fields. 

I've  a-knowed  her  gather  so  much  as  two  bushels  o'  whate 
avore  now,  but  her  can't  stoopy  so  vast  now. 

GAUDERY  [gau-duree],  sb.    Tawdry  finery. 

Better  fit  her  mother'd  make  her  wear  things  tidy  like,  same's 
other  vokeses  maaidens,  nit  let  her  ray  herzcl  up  in  all  that  there 
gaudery, 

GAUKAMOUTH  [gau-kuraaewdh],  sb.  Same  as  Gapmouth. 
A  gaping  fooL 

GAWK,  GAWKUM,  GAWKUMY,  GAWKY  [gau-k,  gaukum, 
gau'kiimee,  gau'kee],  sb,  A  fool,  stupid  fellow,  lout,  clodhopper — 
generally  qualified  by  some  adjective,  as  gurt,  stupidi,  purty,  &c 

Thee  must  be  a  purty  gawk^  vor  to  bring  jis  thing's  thidcy  there ! 

The  gome  )»t  so  glose>  chartres,  a  goky  is  he  vholden 
So  is  he  a  goky^  by  god,  |>at  in  the  godspel  faille^ ; 
In  masse  o))er  in  matynes,  maketh  eny  defaute. 

PUrs  Ham,  xiv.  laa 

GEASE  [gee'us],  sb,  and  v.  t  A  girth ;  a  leather  strap  worn  by 
most  labourers.     Common  name  for  a  saddle-girth. 

The  gease  brokt  and  off  I  come. 

Here !  gcase'n  up  a  bit  tighter,  hell  (the  saddle)  slip  round,  in 
under  the  belly  o'  un,  I  be  afeard. 

GEE  [gee ;  /.  /.  gid ;  /./.  u-gid],  vb,  /.  and  /.  i.  To  give.  This 
pronunciation  is  nearly  invariable,  and  only  modified  by  rapidity 
of  utterance. 

I  baint  gwain  to  gee  no  such  money. 

I  s'pose  you  'ant  a  got  no  jich  thing's  a  old  pair  o'  boots  a-left  off, 
vor  to  gee  away,  I  be  shockin  bad  off,  I  sure  ee,  sir. 

Hot  b'ee  ^^^-in  vor  butter  to-day,  mum  ?  Well,  we  ant  a-gid 
no  more-n  ninepence  in  money,  but  we  gid  Farmer  Lee's  wive 
tenpence,  take  it  out  in  shop-goods. 

2.  sb,    A  gift.     See  Cobbler's  Curse. 

GEE  IN  [gee-  eon],  v,  t\    To  tender;  to  deliver  an  estimate. 

Me  and  Bob  Brice  gid  in  vor't,  but  I  s'pose  we  wad'n  low 
enough,  'cause  Harry  Peach  Ve  a-tookt  it;  and  he  on't  sar  his 
waRcs  to  it. 

Tidn  no  good  vor  to  gee  in  'thout  can  get  a  trifle  out  o'  it 

GEE  OUT  [gee-  aewt],  v.  /.     i.  To  give  out;  to  thaw. 

This  yer  vrost'll  gee  out  avore  long. 

I  sim  'lis  geeingout  a  little  bit.     See  Give. 

2.  To  yield ;  to  give  in ;  to  admit  defeat. 
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I  woiild'n  never  gM  out  avore  I  wa 
'Tis  a  terrible  bad  job,  but  there,  i 


a  forced  to. 

lust'n  get  out  to  iL     &«  Jee. 


GENITIVE,  DOUBLE.  \Vhen  the  genitive  of  the  name  or  title 
of  a  person  is  formed  with  the  prep,  of,  it  is  very  common  to 
duplicate  it  by  the  use  of  the  inflected  form  as  well. 

Twas  somebody  had  the  very  daps  o"  our  Tom'j  (note  omission 
of  the  relative  after  somebody). 

I'll  swear  to  the  hand-writin  o'  your  maister'j  any  place,  or 
'vore  other  jidge  in  England. 

Buller  (Capl.  T.)  The  Little  Bible  of  the  Man.  or  the  Book  of  Cod  opened 
in  Man  by  tlie  Power  of  ihe  Lamb,  writieo  by  a  Weak  Instrument  of  the 
Lordi.  Jiookstlltr's  Calahgue,  Jan.  1S87. 

GENTLEMAN  [jiin-lmun],  s/>.  Ore  who  dresses  well,  and  can 
live  without  work. 

What  d'ye  think  o'  he,  then?  nif  that  idn  th'old  Ropy's  son, 
a  rayed  up  wi  a  box  hat  and  a  walking-stick,  just  as  'off  a  was  a 
ginlman. 

GENTLEMAN  WITH  THREE  'OUTS'  [jtSn-Imun  wai  dree 
aewts].     (Very  com.  phr.) 

Call  he  a  ginlmun  !  I  calls  'n  a  ginlmun  way  dree  ouh — 'thout 
wit,  money,  an'  manners. 

GERRAWAV  [gyaer'uwai-].  Get  away.  Always  so  pronounced 
in  speaking  to  hounds,     Gerraway,  Frantic ! 

GERRED  [gj-uur'ud],  adj.  Covered,  clothed  (hence  with  mud 
and  filth). 

I  was  a-plastered  and  a  gerrid  up  to  my  eyes. 

&  of  stokkcs  anil  stones,  he  stoule  goddcs  call; 

When  \ay  ar  glide  al  with  golile  and  iV(rf  wyth  sylucr. 

Allit.  Potmi,  CleanHiss,  I.  1343. 
Nif  Iha  desi  bet  go  down  into  thi  Paddick  to  siroak  the  kec,  Ihee  wul  come 
otl  a  gerrtd,  uid  oil  Eony  to  yuis  tUa  art  a  vorked.  Ex.  Scold.  1.  46. 

GET  [g£jt],  V.  t.     I.  To  beget. 

a.  V.  i.     To  thrive ;  to  improve. 

They  sheep'U  sure  to  get,  in  your  keep — ('.  e.  on  your  land. 

GETTING  [giiieen],  adj.     Active  in  business;  striving. 
None   o'  your  artcrnoon  farmers,  he  idn;   idn  3  more  geltiner 
sort  of  a  man  'thin  twenty  mile  o'  the  place. 

GH.VSTLY  [gyaaslee],  adj.  and  adv.  i.  Unsightly,  dilapidated, 
r.-igged,  untidy. 

Well,  nif  thee  bas-n  a  made  a  ghastly  job  o'  it,  I  never  didn 
I  zee  nort 
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The  poor  old  'oiise  do  look  ghastly ^  don  'er?  I  can't  abear 
vor  to  zee  un  all  a-tord  abroad. 

Th'old  man  and  his  'oss  and  cart  and  all,  do  look  ter'ble  ghastly^ 
I  zim. 

2.  Terrible,  frightful,  dangerous. 

They  ingins  be  ter'ble  ghastly  things  vor  'osses;  they  did'n 
off  to  'low  em  'pon  the  roads. 

Tis  a  ghastly  place  vor  to  drave  in  the  dark ;  they  off  to  put  up 
a  rail. 

GIBBLE-GABBLE  [giibl-gabl],  sb.    Chatter,  idle  talk, 

A  gibU'gabU,    Barragouin, — Cotgrave  (Sherwood). 

GIBBY  [gib-ee],  sb,  A  child's  name  for  a  sheep.  A  lamb  is  a 
{jgib'ee  laam]. 

GIBBY  HEELS  [gibee  ee-ulz],  sb.  Of  horses— another  name 
for  greasy  heels^  or  scratches;  chapped  heels.    Same  as  Kibby. 

GID  [gid],/r(f/.  and/./,  of  to  give.    Set  Gee. 
I  gid  dree  and  zixpence  vor'n. 

They  ant  a  gid  me  nort,  cause  they  zaid  how  that  my  zin  must 
maintain  me.     Her  gid*Xi  all  so  good's  a  brought.     See  ALU 

GIFTS  [gdf's],  sb.  White  spots  which  often  appear  on  the  nails 
— thought  to  betoken  coming  gifts.    An  old  saw  says  : 

\Giif's  pun  dhu  dhuum*]  Gifts  on  the  thumb 

[•1  shoa'ur  tu  kuum* ;]  will  sure  to  come  \ 

[Gti/s  pun  dhu  ving'gur]  Gifts  on  the  finger 

[-1  shoa'ur  tu  llng'gur.]  will  sure  to  linger. 

GIG,  GIG-MILL  [gig,  gig-meeul],  sb.  The  machine  by  which 
the  shag  or  nap  is  raised  upon  blankets  and  other  cloth.  Also 
applied  to  the  building  in  which  the  machine  is  worked.  To  g(g 
cloth  is  to  raise  the  nap  by  means  of  teasles  or  otherwise. 

Where's  your  Tom  now  ?  Au  !  he  do  worky  down  to  factory — 
heVe  a-work^  to  the  ^^*s  two  year. 

G IG LET  [gigiut] ,  sb,  A  giddy,  laughing,  romping  girL  Nothing 
wanton  or  lewd  is  now  implied. 

I  don't  s'pose  nothin  ever  will  tame  thick  maid^  her  always  was 
a  proper  giglet, 

Gybelot  {gys^oi^  s.).     Ridax, 

Gygelot,  wenche  (gygelot^  wynch,  s.).    Agagula,—Promp,  Barv. 

Here  he  praysis  him  of  his  wife,  that  is  na  gigelot^  bot  vndire  the  ganemand 
folke.  Hampole,  Psalter,  p.  i66.    Ps.  xliv.  xi. 

Romont,  If  this  be 

The  recompence  of  striving  to  preserve 
A  wanton  giglet  honest,  very  snortly 
'Twill  make  all  mankind  pandars.     Do  you  smile, 
Good  lady  looseness  ?—iWtfjji;i^irr,  The  Fatal  Dawry^  III.  i... 
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lo  nol  lo  ^e  wraslelinge,  ne  to  schotynge  at  cok, 
LS  il  were  a  slmmpel  or  a  gif^lot : 
Hmo  the  good  viijf  lauy  hir  deiiilir,  Babtii  Beak,  p.  40. 


GIGLETING  [gig-lteen], /<ir/.  sb.  and  adj.  Giggling  j  silly 
laughing. 

The  boys  mus  zit  down  under — there'll  never  be  nort  but  gigUUn 
way  the  maaidens,  zo  long's  they  zils  in  the  gallery. 

See  Ex,  Scold.  11.  131,  141,  568. 

GIG-SADDLE  [gig-zad-1],  sb.  The  saddle  belonging  lo  a  set 
of  single-horse  carriage  or  gig-harncss,  as  distinguished  (rom  the 
cart-saddle,  or  the  hackney-saddle. 

GILAWFER  [ji3lau-fur],  sb.     .Stock,  gilliflower. 

[Wuyfsny/i/aK/««,]  Whitsun  gilliflowers — the  white  double  rocket 
— Hesperis  Malronalis.    OXxy/cgilawfer  =  carnation.     (Very  com.) 

The  Mod.  Eng.  pronunciation  of  giUifiower  is  unknown  in  the 
dialect;  the  latter  retains  the  sound  familiar  in  Chaucer's  time. 

GVLLOFRE,  herlie.      GariofkilHS.—Premp.  Parv, 

And  many  a  c\oae- gile/re. 
And  naiin^  to  pal  in  ale, 
Whether  it  be  moist  or  stale, 
Or  for  lo  lay  in  coffer. 
(Gilfillan)  C/utiutr,  Rhyme  if  Sir  Thfai,  1.  13692. 

Schadowed  Jris  wortcj  ful  acliyre  and  ichene 
Cihfri,  gyngure  and  gromylyoun 
And  pyonys  powdered  ay  by-twene. 

Atlit.  Poems,  The  Prarl,  1.  41. 

Giropl^b:  a gillajhwer ;  and,  most  properly,  the Clove-^V/a^irewr.—Coi'iTiJiv. 

Queenes  Gillofloweks.     Mtttiviui.     Marabou 
tariej  lauvaget. 

GvLLOFER,  a  llour— g'fViiii^,  oytUt.— Patsgrave. 
GILD  [giild],  I'. /.     To  geld. 

Not  far  from  my  home  is  a  board  on  a  house:  John  .  .  . 
Farmer  and  Gilder.    See  Cutter. 


Geldtr  of  beeslea — ■ 


GILL  [gee-ul],  sb.    The  lower  jaw. 
He  up  way  his  vice  (list)  and  meet  way 
down  a  vall'd. 


GILTYCUP  tgultee,£ 
Ran  unculus  ficaria. 


right  in  the  g}ll,  and 
geeniltee  kuup],  sb.    Lesser  Celandine, 
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'Mong  the  turf  let  the  daisies  an'  gtdHcups  wave, 
Wi'  tlie  stream  ever  ripplin'  a  hymn  roun'  my  grave. 

Fulman^  RusiU  Sketches^  p.  73. 

GIMCRACK  [j{im'kraak],  adj.  Slight  in  construction;  weak; 
badly  contrived.     Not  used  as  a  sb, 

I  be  safe  thick  there  ont  never  answer,  I  calls  'n  a  proper 
gimcrack  concam — he'll  be  same's  th'  old  umman's  spinnin  turn ; 
there  must  be  a  new  wheel  these  year,  and  a  new  body  next. 

GIMLET-EYED  [giim-lut-uyd],  adj.  Having  eyes  which  not 
only  squint,  but  are  always  in  motion — a  peculiarity  not  uncommon ; 
the  phrase  is  well  understood. 

Gee  me  ort  1  a  gindet-eyed  old  bitch,  'tis  wo'th  zixpence  to  git  a 

varden  out  o'  her. 

GIMMACES  [gum-eestiz],  sb.     Handcuffs. 

GIN  [gee*n ;  /.  /.  gee'nd,  guun-d ;  /.  /.  u-gee"nd,  u-guun'd],  r. 
To  begin.  A.-S.  ginnan^  to  begin.  The  modem  first  syllable  is 
most  commonly  dropped,  and  in  the  dialectal  form  of  the  phr. 
I  am,  or  they  are  beginning,  it  is  so  always : 

I  (or)  they  be  ginnin  to  pull  down  the  burge. 

Of  some  new  houses  a  man  said  to  me :  Two  o'm  be  a-zold  Vore 
they  be  drgim'd — i.  e.  before  they  are  begun. — May  13,  1887. 

And  to  deliuri  >e  zanies  of  ^  hole  uaderes,  and  of  alle 
)>on  )«t  uram  \t,  ginningge  of )«  wordle  stonie  in  zo]>. 

Ayenhite  of  Jnwyf^  p.  12. 

Lo  the  oak,  >at  ha)>  so  long  a  nonrisching 
From  the  time  that  it  ^nne\  first  to  spring. 

Chatucr^  Knighft  Tale^  1.  yno. 

Lo,  oure  folk  ginned  to  &lle  :  for  defaute  of  hdp^ 

William  of  Palermt,  1.  n'*5. 

Hark  \  Hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings» 

And  Phoebus  gitis  arise. — CymSeline,  11.  iii.    Sopig, 

GIN  [jiin],  sb,  A  steel  trap,  as  a  rat-gin,  fox-gin,  pole-gin.  AH 
these  act  on  the  same  principle.  A  trap  implies  a  means  for 
catching  the  prey  alive,  except  among  keepers,  who  are  beginning 
to  use  /ra/,  where  until  lately  they  always  said  gin. 

GINGER  [jun'jur],  adj\  Reddish  in  colour ;  hence ^/rjvr-headed, 
ginger  whiskers.  Ging^r-poW  is  a  common  nickname  for  a  red- 
headed boy. 

GINGERBREAD  [jiin-jurbraed],  adj.  Weak  ;  slight  in  make  ; 
wanting  in  stability;  bad  in  material.  Applied  to  any  kind  of 
construction ;  much  the  same  as  Gimcrack. 

What's  the  good  vor  to  put  up  a  gingerbread  thing  of  a  Imhay 
like  that  ?    The  fust  puff  o'  wind  '11  blow  un  away. 
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^H        GINGERLY  [jun-jurlee],  adv.     Cautiously,  carefully,  pemly. 
^V         Now  this  yer  new  machine  must  be  a-hau'ld  gingerly  like,  else 
,  he'll  zoon  be  a-tord  abroad. 

Thick  there  plank  idn  very  strong,  mind — you  must  stap  pngcrly 
over-n,  else  in  you  goes. 

I        GIRD-IRE  [giird'-uyur],j<(.    A  gridiron.    (Com.)    &*  Griddle. 
CVRDIRON,  gril,  grillaH.—Faligravt. 
GIRDLE,  GIRDALE  [guurdl ;  tmph.  guurdaeul].    Great  deal. 
[Maekth  u  guitr-dl  u  diil'-urns,  wae'ur  yiie  du  paa'y  daewn  daap', 
ur  uurn  aup  bee'ulz,]  (it)  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  whether 
you  pay  ready  money,  or  run  up  bills. 
Thick  there's  better-n  yours  by  a  {guurdaeul},  great  deal. 

GIRDLER  [guur'dlur],  sb.  One  who  mocks  at  or  ridicules 
another;  one  who  grins.  For  a  boy,  the  epithet  is  precisely 
analogous  to  giglel  for  a  girl. 

I         Young  osbird !  I  calls-n  a  proper  young  girdler — nobody  can'l 
have  no  paice  vor-n. 
GIRDLY  [guurdlee],  v.  i.    To  grin;  to  sneer;  to  mock  at. 
What  art   thee  gtrdlin  to  ?     I'll  make  thee  know,  s'hear  me ! 
Anybody's  well  otT,  nif  they  can't  go  long  'thout  a  passle  o'  lousy 
boys  girdlin  and  hoUerin  arter  em. 


> 


GIRN  [guurn],  v.  i.    To  grin.     (Usual  pronun.) 

Thee's  a-got  a  purty  face  o'  thy  own ;  thee'rt  jis  fit  vor  to  girr, 

drue  a  ho'ss  collar— idn  nother  one  can  come  aneast   thee  voi 

purtiness. 


f  and  flearing,  o 
Sirmmu,  fol.  I2t 


«)- 


GIRT  [guurtj,  V.  and  sb.  (Tech.)  i.  In  measuring  timber, 
the  length  and  girt  (girth)  are  taken.  The  latter  is  arrived  at  by 
getting  the  full  circumference  with  a  cord,  and  then  by  twice 
doubling  the  cord.  The  length  in  inches  of  this  fourth  part  of 
the  circumference  is  called  the  girt.  To  measure  in  this  way  is 
"logirt  the  tree,"  or  to  see  what  "he'll ^W." 

What  size  sticks  be  em — will  any  o'm  g;iri  a  voot  or  over  ? 

2.  A  giith. 

Plase,  sir,  you  must  have  some  new  gir/s,  yours  baint  safe. 


3.  adj.     GreaL     (Always.) 

4.  adj.     Intimate,  friendly,  thick.     Sa  Dreadful. 

They  was  always  ter'ble  girt  like,  ever  since  I've  a-knowed  em. 
and  eet  they  be  a-vall'd  out  to  last. 
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GIRT  HAP  [guurt  aap],  sb.  Providential  escape;  unusual  good 
luck ;  lucky  chance. 

'Twas  a  girt  hap  they  had'n  both  o'm  a-bin  a-killed. 
'Twas  on'y  by  a  girt  hap  eens  he  hap  to  meet  way  un. 

And  nif  by  gurt  hap  tha  dest  zey  man  at  oU. 

Ex.  Scold.  1.  267.    See  also  lb.  1.  315. 

GIRT  MIND  [guurt  muyn], phr.  Great  mind ;  same  as  Good 
Mind  {q.  v.). 

His  fatlicr  told-n  he'd  a-got  a  girt  mind  to  gee  un  a  downright 
good  hidin. 

GIRTS  [guurts],  ji^.//.     Grits,  oatmeal. 

Mind  how  you  bwoil  the  girts^  eens  the  gruel  mid'n  be  nubby. 

GIRT  SHAKES  [guurt  shee-uksjy/Z/r.  A  slang  importation  con- 
veying much  the  same  meaning  as  girt  things,  but  more  derc^tory 
when  applied  to  a  person.     No  girt  shakes  =  a  bad  lot 

GIRT  THINGS  [guurt  dhing'z],  phr.    Used  negatively. 
They  baint  no  girt  things — i.  e.  not  of  much  account. 
I  baint  no  girt  things  to-day,  mum,  thank'ee — Le.  I  am  not 
very  well. 

GIRTY  [guur-lee],  adj.    Gritty. 

Hot  ailth  this  yur  paint  ?    'Tis  ter'ble  g^rty^  I  zim. 

GIVE  [giiv],  V.  i.  To  condense  moisture.  The  usual  word  is 
eare  (q.  v.),  but  to  give  in  this  sense  is  very  com.,  especially  among 
the  better  classes. 

How  the  kitchen-door  do  give — ^we  be  gwain  to  have  rain. 

Giving,  as  stones  in  rainy  weather.    Afoiie. — Cotgrave  (Sherwood). 

GIVED  [giivd,  /.  tense,  and  M-gitvd,  p.  part.']  of  to  give.  Gave 
and  given  are  unknown.  Not  so  com.  as  gid:  used  by  those  with 
a  little  schooling. 

Her  legs  gived  away.  They  zaid  how  they  had'n  Zrgiued  no 
more. 

GIVE  TONGUE  [gee  tuung-],  v.  Applied  to  a  dog,  fox,  or 
badger — to  make  the  vocal  sound  of  his  kind  when  his  prey  has 
just  started,  or  he  is  hunting  by  scent.  This  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  "  to  bark."  Any  dog  barks  by  way  of  alarm,  but  only 
spaniels,  terriers,  and  hounds  give  tongue,  A  pointer  or  a  grey- 
hound would  be  worthless  if  he  did  so.  A  small  dog  is  said  to 
wap  (q.  v.). 

Nif  you  hear  th'  old  Ranter  ^^^  tongue,  mind,  'tis  a  sure  find. 

GLAM  [glaam],  sk     Talk,  noise,  clamour. 

Hold  your  glam,  anybody  can't  year  theirzel  spake. 
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tilachglaiK  ft  fileglent  vp  fer-inne.— /i.  1.  1652. 

GLARE  [glaeur],  si.  and  v.  t.     Glaze  or  enamel. 

[Tloa-m  tid-n  gfeo'd,  neef  lid-n  u  miid'leen  i^liirur  paun  iii,] 
cloam  (crockery)  is  not  good,  if  (there)  is  not  a  midillint,'  glaze  upon 
it.     Most  o'  it's  ^.-glared  way  ^ali. 

[Dhu  roa'ud-z  au-1  tie  u  glae'ur,']  the  road  is  all  of  a  glaz; 
(of  ice). 

GLAESEN  [glaas-n],  adj.     Made  of  glass, 
[U  glaas-n  deesb,]  a  glass  dish. 

Clasv,  or  glasvne,  or  made  ofglis  (glasyn  ofgl^ 


GLASSES  [glaas'cz],  rit.//.     Spectacles. 
GLASTONBURY  THORN  [glaa'snbree  dhm 


,mj>.  P^, 


I 
I 

I 


ir-n],  sb.  A  variety 
of  white-thorn  which  puis  out  rather  a  sickly-looking  white  blossom 
in  winter,  and  is  said  to  blossom  on  Chtisimas  Day.  Its  name  is 
from  the  legend  of  Joseph  of  Ariinathiea,  who  planted  his  staff  on 
Wearail  Hill  at  Glastonbury,  whence  sprung  the  famous  Ihom.  I 
had  unlil  recently  a  fine  specimen,  which  certainly  did  bloom  at 
Christmas,  but  only  the  second  blossoming  in  May  was  fertile. 
Called  also  Holy  Thorn. 

GLINTY  [gliin-iee],  v.  t.     To  glisten  ;  to  sparkle. 
I  thort  I  zeed  something  glinly,  and  there  sure  enough  I  voiin 
'nn,  all  to  a  heap,  eens  mid  zay.     Said  of  a  ring  lost  in  a  hayfield. 

GLISTERY  [gliis-tureen],  v.  i.    To  glisten. 
Must  put  a  little  elbow-grease  about'n,  gin  he  do  gUitery ;  he 
idn  DO  otherways'n  a  bit  o'  lid  (lead). 

GLOBES  [gloa-bz],  sb.     TrolHus  Europaus.     (Very  com.) 
Rarely  found  wild,  but  common  in  cottage  gardens. 

GLUM  [gluum],  adj.  Sulky  ;  sullen  ;  cross  in  temper :  applied 
lo  appearance  only. 

Maister  lookth  mortal  giam  z'mornin,  I  lim ;  I  reckon  he  bide 
a  bit  to  market  last  night. 

CLUMPING  [gluum-peen],  adj.     Sullen  ;  out  of  temper. 
Au  I  I  likes  it  middling  like,  ony  her's  (mistress  is)  main  glumpin 
every  whip's  while.    Servant's  opinion  of  situation. 

Tkeitutsin.   How  1  ys  gurt  chowming,  Erumbling,  glamping,   lon-er- 

lapped,  ycniiig  Tiish  I 
Wilniet.   Don'l  lell  me  o'  gimHfiinx. 

Ex.  S<alJ.  1.  39,     SetalsB  II.  41.  J13. 
GNARL  [naar-dl],  i'.  /,     To  gnaw. 
Here,  Watch,  here's  a  bone  for  thee  to  gnaid/e. 
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GNAW-POST  [naa-paus],  sb,    A  stupid,  ignorant  lout 

GO  [goo;  /.  /.  goad,  waint;  /.  /.  u-goo,  u-wai'nt].  When 
followed  by  a  vowel  loses  the  0,    As  : 

[G-een,]  go  in ;  [g-aa'dr,]  go  after ;  [gau-p^  or  g-uu-p,]  go  up ; 
[g-aewt,]  go  out;  [g-oa-vurj  go  over;  [g-oa-f,]  go  off;  [g-oa-ni,]  go 
home.    G-aup*-m  ge^n  dhu  ween'dur,]  go  up  and  get  in  the  window. 

They  did'n  never  ought  to  a-went.     (Always  thus.)    See  Ago. 

But  a  always  go€d  clappaty  like,  'pon  thick  voot. 

GO  [goa,  goo],  v,  t\     I.  To  discharge;  to  suppurate. 

HerVe  a-got  a  tumour  gwain  (i.  e.  going)  fh>m  her  sittin  {g.  p.). 

2.  V.  /.    To  intend — /.  e.  to  set  about. 
I  be  safe  he  never  did'n  go  vor  to  do  it. 

Used  in  this  sense  only  in  a  negative  construction. 

3.  To  die. 

Poor  blid,  her  time  ont  be  long,  but  there,  her's  ready  vor  to  go. 
Poor  old  maister's  ago  to  last ;  well  there,  nobody  could'n  wish 
vor-n  to  a-suffer*d  no  longer. 

GO  [goo,  goa],  V,  i.    To  walk.    A  very  com.  proverb  is  2 

A  chcel  that  can  tell  avore  he  can  go^ 
'11  sure  t*  ha  nort  but  zorrow  and  wo. 

Th'  old  man  cant  go  'thout  two  sticks.  I  can  go  middlin  like, 
on'y  I  baint  very  vast  'pon  my  veet  like. 

But  had  |>e  good  greehonde,  be  not  agreued, 

But  cherisdiid  as  a  chefTeteyne,  and  cheff  of  ^re  lese 

^  hadde  had  hertis  ynowe  at  Joure  wille,  to  go  and  to  ride. 

Langtand^  Rich,  the  Red.  1 1.  113. 

So  that  after  and  many  a  daye 

He  wold  warn  no  man  the  waye 

Neythyr  to  lyde  nether  goo, — Sir  CUges  (Weber),  L  460. 

but  3if  me  doo|>  hem  hame,  fyey  goo\  awey  and  come))  noujt  a^n. 

Trevisa,  De  locorwn  prodigiis^  xxxv.  vol.  I,  p.  371. 

GO  [goa],  sb.     Spirit,  energy,  pluck. 

Nif  he  idn  a  pro|>er  dunghill — not  a  bit  o'^  nor  muv  in  un. 

GO  AWAY,  7'.  /.  To  leak.  Said  of  a  pump,  or  of  any  leaky 
vessel — the  water  goth  aivay, 

GO  BACK  [goo  baak'],  v,  L  To  deteriorate ;  to  get  behind 
in  money  matters ;  to  lose  flesh  (of  animals  or  persons) ;  to  fail  in 
health  or  strength  (of  persons). 

The  concarn  bin  givain  back  'is  ever  so  long. 

They  beast  be  Zrgo  back  wonderful  since  I  zeed  'em ;  they  baint 
so  good  by  two  a-head — /.  e,  j[^2  each. 

1  was  a-friglitened  to  zee  how  your  missus  is  2L-go  back,     I  tell' 
hot  'tis — nif  you  don't  take  a  sight  o'  care  o'  her,  you'll  lost  her. 
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[Uhai  yoav  bee  gwarn  baak  luumbl,]  those  ewes  are  losing  in 
condition  very  fast. 

[Aay  bae'un  een  noa  wun-durmunt  dhu  bae'uleez  bee  dhae"ijr — 
ee  biiti  givain  baa'k  ml  yourz,]  I  am  in  no  wonderment  the  bailiffs 
are  there^he  has  been  getting  behind  for  years  past. 

Poor  old  fellow  !  well,  I  did'n  think  he  was  going  so  soon  ;  but 
there,  I've  a  zeed  he  been  going  baik  's  ever  so  long. 

GOB  [gaub],  sb.     A  piece  ;  a  mass  or  lump  :  usually  applied  to 
some  soft  substance,  as  a  gurt  gob  0'  clay ;  a  gob  o'  cow-dung. 
mynse  yc  \egiAyiis  as  Ihyn  as  a  grole, 
I'DD  iay  \Km  vpputi  youre  galaotyDc 
ilondjDEe  on  a  chaffre  hoolc  : 

Rnsiilfs  Bete  of  Nuriurt  (Futnivall).  p.  161. 

GOBBED  [gaub'd],/.  A     Plaistered. 
All  a  gobbed  up  wi  grease  and  dirt. 

GOBBLE  GUTS  [gaub'l  guuis].    Com.  name  for  a  greedy  person. 

A  proper  old  gobble  guts  her  is;  her  doht  come  vore  up  eight 
o'clock,  and  then  her  must  have  breakfast  avore  her  begins,  and 
vore  'Icb'm  o'clock  her's  callin  out  vor  her  vore- noons. 


A  Goiile-gul. 


ard,  geiiilla  rd. — SAenitfa/. 


GOD  ALMIGHTY'S  BREAD  AND  CHEESE  [gaud  umai'leez 
buurd-n  chee'z].     Wood-sorrel.     Oxaiis  Acttoulla.     (Very  com.) 

GOD  ALMIGHTY'S  COCK.  AND  HEN  [kauk-n-ain]. 


COD  ALMIGliTVS  COW. 


The  Lady- bird. 

The  real  truth;  the  exact 


GOD'S  TRUTH  [g.iu-dz  trfeo-th]. 
truth.     A  very  common  asseveration. 

That  there's  GoiT!  truth,  nif  tidn  I  an't  a  got  thick  siiLk  in  1 
hand  I  so  (rue's  you  be  standing  there — there  now ! 

GOFFERING  [goa-fureen],  ib.    A  kind  of  frilling  of  small  plea 
Xpoafureen  uyurz,]  goffering  irons  are  the  fluted  rollers  w 
which  it  is  made.     Always  pronounced  with  0  long. 


GO  FOR  [goa-  vaur],/A/-.     To  havt 

or  belort^ng  to. 

What  IS  he?  Well  there,  he  do  go  vor 
Is  that  his  daughter?  Ees,  htt go't/i  1 
[Dhu  plae"us  au'vees  ivarni  riir  ee'i, 

place  was  always  reputed  to  belong  to  hii 


the  : 


I  of  being. 


a  ginlm;in  like. 

biid  niivur  l-waud-n,]  the 
^  but  (it)  never  did. 


GOING  [gwai'n,  gwaa'yn],  adv. 
after  another. 


In  succession ;  following ;  one 
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Why  youVe  a-tum'd  up  th'  ace  drea  times  gwain. 
I've  a-knowed  our  Mr.  Jim  kill  twenty  shots  gwain. 

GOING  FOR  [gwai-n  vur],  phr,  i.  Approaching  in  age  or 
number — when  a  round  number  is  used. 

I  count  th'  old  man's  gwain  vor  vower  score.  This  would  be 
said  indefinitely  if  he  were  over  seventy. 

2.  Used  before  a  definite  numeral  signifies  that  the  number 
previous  has  been  exceeded. 

Hot's  the  clock  ?  Gwain  vor  half  arter  dree.  This  means  that 
it  is  more  than  twenty-five  minutes  past. 

Tis  time  Joe  was  to  work,  he's  gwain  vor  vourteen — u  e,  he  is 
over  thirteen. 

GOLDEN-BALL  [goaldn-bau-1],  sb.  The  guelder  rose.  Vibur- 
fium  opiilus,     (Very  com.)    Also  a  variety  of  apple. 

GOLDEN  CHAIN  [goa-ldn  chaa-yn].  i.  The  laburnum. 
Cyiisus  Laburnum,     (Very  com.) 

2.  Ranunculus  globosa,     (Com.) 

GOLDEN  CUP  [goaldn  kuup].  i.  Marsh  marigold.  The  usual 
name.     Caltha  Palustris,     Called  also  King-cup. 

2.  Ranunculus  g/obosa.     (Com.) 

GOLDEN-DISHWASHER  [goa-ldn-dee-shwaur-shur],  sb.  The 
yellow  wagtail.     (Always.)    Motacilla  Raii. 

GOLDEN-DRAP  [goal'dn-draap'].     A  well-known  variety  of 

plum. 

GOLDEN-NOB  [goaldn-naub].    A  variety  of  apple;  a  kind  of 

golden-pippin. 

GO-LIE  [goo-luy],  adi\  phr,  i.  Said  of  com  or  grass  when 
beaten  down  by  wind  or  rain. 

[Dhik'ce  vecul  u  wai't-s  au'l  \i-goo-luy\'\  that  field  of  wheat  is  all 

laid  flat. 

2.  Said  of  the  wind  after  a  storm. 

[Dhu  ween-z  u-goo-Iuy;']  the  wind  has  gone  down. 

GOLLOP  [gaul'up],  sb.  A  lump,  as  a  g^o/Iop  o'  fat,  a  ^»^^ 
o'  clay. 

GO-LONG  [goo-lau'ng],  v,  i.  To  pass  by ;  to  cross  over ;  to 
ford. 

You  bwoys  off  to  be  'sheamed  o'  it,  not  to  let  the  maaidens^v^ji^ 
(juict  like. 

Nobody  cant  go-long  thick  way,  you'd  be  up  to  your  ass  in  mud. 


I 
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The  river  was  ail  out  over  the  mead ;  cou'dn  go-long  't-all ;  we 
was  a'foced  to  come  back  and  go-long  round  by  the  burge  (bridge). 

GO  'LONG  WAY  [goo  lau'ng  wai'].  To  keep  company  wilh  : 
said  of  two  sweethearts,  not  necessarily  implying  engagement,  All 
young  people  of  the  servant  class  like  to  be, or  to  have,  a  beau,  who 
may  or  may  not  become  more  closely  connected. 

Our  Jane  do  go  'long  way  the  young  butcher  Bishop— but  lor ! 
her  widn  have  jich  a  fuller's  he  'pon  no  'count,  for  all  he'll  come 
to  the  business  when  th'  old  man  do  drap.  He  idn  good-lookin 
enough  for  our  Jane. 

GONE  [gau-n],  /.  /.     Dead. 

[Uur-B  gaun,  poo'ur  blid  !  ]  she  is  dead,  poor  soul ! 

GOOD-FOR-NOUGHT  [gt:o-d-vur-noa'urt],  ii.  and  adj.  A 
lazy,  shiftless  person. 

Her's  a  proper  good-for-nought ;  her'll  zoon  bring  his  noble  to 
nine -pence. 

GOOD  HUSSEY  [gfeod  uu^-ee],  ib.    A  needle  and  thread  case. 

GOODISH  [gfeod"eesh],  adj.  i.  Pretty  good,  or  perhaps  very 
good,  depending  on  stress  and  individual  expression. 

[Dhur  wuz  zum  ^io-deesh  bee-us  tu  fae'ur,]  there  were  some  very 
good  cattle  at  the  fair. 

a.  A  very  indefinite  measure  of  length  or  quantity,  but  rather 
implying  miuh  than  little.  As  \ghd-tesh  wai',  giod-ush  pruyz,] 
long  way,  high  price, 

GOOD  LIVIER  [gfeod  Idviur],  sb.  One  who  keeps  up  a  good 
establishment. 

Th'  old  Squire  was  always  a  good  livier,  and  none  o'  the  chil'em 
wadn  never  a-brought  up  vor  to  sar  nort,  but  now  fy  I  they  must 
work  or  else  staiYC ! 

GOOD  MIND  [g&od  mnyn],  phr.     Strong  inclination. 

IVe  a-got  a  very  good  mind  to  zend  em  all  back,  and  zay  I  'ont 
have  em.     I'd  a-goi  a  good  mind  to  go  and  do  it,  my/el. 

GOOD  MUCH  [gtod  muuch-J,  a.  A  great  deal;  a  large 
proportion, 

[U  giod  muuch-  u  dhu  wai-t-s  u-kaafd,]  a  large  proportion  of  the 
wheat  is  carried — i.  e.  stacked. 

GOOD-NATURED  [g{:od-nae-uturd],  adj.  Said  of  a  woman  to 
imply  lewdness. 

I've  a^know'd  her's  twenty  year,  and  never  didn  yur  no  good  by 
her ;  her  was  always  one  o'  the  good-natur'd  sort. 

GOOD  NEIGHBOURS  [gfcod  naaybutz],  zb.  Red  Valerian. 
Ctntranlhus  rubtr.     (Com.) 
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GOOD  NOW  [g^od'-naew,  emphatic  ;  g^o'-nur,  ordinary],  A  very 
common  phrase  implying  **  you  know." 

[Y-oan  ae*  un  vur  dhu  muim'ee, gh'-nur^  you  will  not  have  it 
for  the  money,  you  know. 

I  tell  ee  hot  tis,  good  no7t%  you  be  so  pokin,  the/ll  be  all  a-go 
vore  you  be  come, 

GOODS  [g^o'd/],  sd.     X.  Household  furniture  and  utensils. 
Their  goods  be  gwain  to  be  a-zold  a  Zadurday. 

2.  Dairy  produce,  butter,  cheese,  cream. 

There  idn  nort  like  cake  vor  cows ;  the  goads  be  so  much  better 
vor  't. 

I  don't  like  to  much  cake  vor  cows,  the  goods  baint  near  so  good 
— there's  always  a  taste  like. 

GOOD  TURN  [ghod  tuurn],  sd.     Fortunate,  or  lucky  chance. 
[ Twuz  u  ghd  tuurn  yUe  ad-n  u-bdn*  dhur,]  it  was  a  lucky  chance 
you  were  not  there. 

{Ghd  tuurn  maeustur  ded-n  zee*  dhee  !  ]  (it  was)  fortunate  master 

did  not  see  thee. 

GOOD  WAYS  [g^od  wai'z],  sb.  A  considerable  but  indefinite 
distance. 

He  do  live  a  good  ways  herefrom.  How  far?  Weill  a  good 
tvays.  Yes,  but  how  far?  three  miles?  Au  1  ees,  tis  dree  mild» 
vuU  up ;  I  count  tis  handier  vive. 

GOOD  WOMAN  [gbod  uum'un],  address  to  the  wife  of  a  peasant, 
while  the  Squire's  wife  is  [g^od  /ae'udee],  good  lady. 

These  refinements  are  practised  by  the  class  above  the  labourer. 

GOODY  [gcodee],  7\  /.  To  thrive;  to  improve;  to  grow. 
Said  of  cattle  of  all  kinds.     A.-S.  godian,  to  do  good. 

How  they  there  young  things  will  goody  in  your  keep.     (Com.) 

vor  3c  muwen  muchel  puruh  bam  beon  i-goded^  and  i-wursed  on  olSer  halae. 

Ancrm  RiwU^  p.  ^A, 

Petha,  dest  thcnk  enny  Theng  will  gDodee  or  vittie  wi'  enny  zitch  a  Tnib  et 
tliee  art. — Ex.  Scold.  1.  262. 

GOOKOO,  GOOKOO-BUTTONS.    See  Cuckoo. 

GOOKOO-COLOUR  [gbok-^o-kuul'ur],  sb.  A  spotted  grey, 
peculiar  to  fowls.     (Very  com.) 

The  man  've  a-brought  vower  stags  (cocks),  and  you  can  keep 
which  you  mind  to.     Two  o'm  be  gookoo^olour'd^  and  I  likes  they 

best.— Oct.  23,  1886. 

GOOKY  [gbok-ee],  r*.  /.  To  bend  backwards  and  forwards. 
FA'idcntly  from  the  swing  of  the  cuckoo  when  perched.     To  act 
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ihe  cucltoo.     Women  in  pain,  or  in  any  mental  strain,  are  very 
prone  logoaky. 

Tidn  a  bit  o'  use  to  gooky  over  it,  you  cant  help  o'  it  now. 
and  vi'  Ihe  zanie  tha  n 

Cf.  Northern  geek,  to  toss  the  head  scornfully. — Brockett,  p.  ! 
GOOLFRENCH  [goo-Ivranch],  sb.    Goldfinch. 


GO  ON  [goo  au-n],///r. 


How's 


-  going  0) 


.  To  prosper ;  to  be  trustworthy. 


I 


s  Kill  M-       ^      _ 
Well,  I  be  half  afeard  o'  un — he  owth  me  vor  some  barley; 
he  ont  ha  no  more  o'  me,  avore  he've  a-paid.     I've  a-yeard  he  idn 
■  gwain  on  nezackly. — June  14,  1886. 

Our  Bob's  a  steady  chap,  he'll  go  on,  I'll  warn  un, 

2.  To  leave  off;  to  cease ;  perhaps  it  may  mean  to  move  on,  but 
no  such  idea  is  conveyed  in  the  phrase.     Only  used  in  the  imjxr. 

In  a  quarrel  either  of  the  parlies  themselves,  or  a  third,  who 
wishes  to  stop  it,  says-"^'f  on" /  and  means  "  be  quiet." 

3.  To  scold ;  to  quarrel ;  to  swear. 

Th'  old  Jim  Shallis  and  Bob  Hart  vailed  out  last  night  'bout  the 
money  vor  cutting  Mr.  Pring's  grass,  and  did'n  em  go  on!  they 
called  one  tother  but  everything.    They  was  a  gioain  on  sure  'nough. 

GOOSEBERRY  [gho-z,  or  gfie-zbuur-ee],  si.    The  devil. 

[Dhu  buurdi  bee  plaa-yeen  dh-oa'l  giie-zbuuree  wai  dhu  wai't,] 
the  birds  are  playing  the  deuce  with  the  wheat. 

Arter  he've  a-had  a  little  drap  nif  he  ont  piny  the  very  old  goose- 
berry: said  of  a  man,  implying  that  he  becomes  drunk  and  riotous. 

GOOSE-CAP  [gfeo-z-kyup],  sb.     A  silly  person  ;  a  giddy  girl. 

Come,  \ai,  hot  be  Jarfin  o'  now  ?  I  never  didn  ^ee  no  such 
goose-cap  as  thee  art.  One  o'  these  days  ihee't  larf  tother  zldc  o' 
thy  mouth  [maewdh]. 

GOOSE-CHICK  [gbo-z-chik],  sb.     Gosling.     (Very  com.) 

GOOSE-FLESH  [g^ov-vlaar-sh],  sb.  A  rough  appearance  of  the 
skin  caused  by  cold  or  chill, 

GOOSE-FLOP  [geo-z-ilaiip],  sb.  The  common  daffodil.  Nar- 
dstus  Pseado-nardssiis.     (Very  com.) 

GOOSE-GOG  [gfeo  z-gaug],  sb.    Gooseberry. 

GOOSE-GRASS  [gtoz-graas],  sb.     A  dwarf  sedgt     Carex  hirta. 

GOR!  GOR  EYES  I  [gaur  liyzl]  interj.  A  very  common 
qua  si-imprecation  or  exclamation. 

Gor  eyes  !  how  a  did  tan  im  !     I  'ont  do  it,  by  gor  ! 
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GORBELI.Y  [gauTbuul'ee],  sb.  An  over-corpulent  person. 
(\^ery  com.)     ?  Welsh,  gor,  intensitive  =  very  (large)  boly^  belly. 

Prof.  Skeat  says  it  is  from  gore^  filth,  and  that  all  doubt  is  removed 
by  comparing  Swed.  gor  bblg.  No  idea  of  filth  or  contents,  or  of 
any  moral  attribute,  is  implied  by  Eng.  dialect  speakers.  In  the 
latter  cases  dung-belly  is  used,  but  only  then  in  a  figurative  sense. 
Gorbelly  would  never  be  used  in  speaking  of  a  woman,  whether 
pregnant  or  not. 

GORE  [goa-ur],  sb,    A  piece  of  cloth  tapering  to  a  point.    An 
umbrella  is  made  entirely  of  gores. 
So  a  gorecoat  is  a  petticoat  made  so  as  to  fit  closely  at  the  waist 

without  gathering. 

A  seint  she  weared,  barred  all  of  silk, 
A  barm*  cloth  eke  as  white  as  morwc  milk 
Upon  her  Icndcs,  full  of  manya^^r(r. 

Goore  of  a  clothe.     Lacinia. — Promp,  Parv. 
Thy  Con  Coat  oil  a  girred.— -ffx  Scolds  1.  154. 

GORE  [goa-ur],  7'.  /.  and  /.  To  stab  or  pierce  with  the  horns 
— said  of  cattle  and  deer. 

Th'  old  cow  Ve  a  gored  two  o*  they  pigs,  eens  I  reckon  you'll  be 
a-forced  to  kill  'em  vor  to  save  the  lives  o  'm. 

The  stag  kept  on  goring  at  the  hounds. 

GORE  [goaur,  goo'ur],  sb.  Goad.  A.-S.  gar.  A  long  rod 
tipped  with  a  small  spear  for  driving  oxen.    Always  so  called. 

GOSSIP  [gaus'up],  sb,     A  sponsor. 

GOSSIPPING  [gaus'au'peen],  sb,  i.  A  christening  feast.  Hence 
the  act  of  frequently  attending  such  gatherings,  where  much  scandal 
and  small  talk  is  lieard ;  and  so  of  talking  scandal,  and  thence  a 
gossip  =  one  who  talks  scandal. 

2.  V,  /.  and  sb,     A  merry-making. 

[Dhai  bee  au'vces  u  gaus'awpeen  ubaew't,]  they  are  always  gadding 
about  at  merry-makings. 

[Dhur  wuz  u  maa'yn  gaus*awpeen  u  Dhuuz'dee,  aup  tu  FaaTm 
Stoa'unz,]  there  was  a  ^ne  carouse  on  Thursday,  up  at  Fanner 
Stone's. 

GOT  [gaut,  goa'ut],  /.  /.  Used  always  with  have^  when  posses- 
sion is  implied.  Hast-n  a  got  thy  rags  (jacket)  here  ?  Why,  thee't 
want  em  vore  night — /.  e.  thou  wilt  want. 

Nif  I'd  2igot  the  vallyation  {g,  z'.)  of  two  or  dree  thorns,  could 
zoon  stop  thick  road. 

"  I  an't  a  got  none  "  is  the  invariable  form  of  the  polite  "  I  have 
not  any."     HerVe  a  got  the  browntitis. 
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GO  THE  WRONG  WAY  [goo  dhu  raung  or  vraung  wai-],  phr. 
Said  commonly  of  caltle.  A  peculiar  season  or  insufficient  food 
often  causes  a  chronic  state  of  diarrhoea  under  which  the  animal 
wastes  away  and  dies.  This  is  what  is  perfectly  well  understood 
as  going  the  wrong  way.     See  Skenter, 

I  don't  like  the  look  o'  thick  yeffer,  'tis  much  to  me  nif  her  don't 
go  the  wrong  way. 

CO  TO  [goa-  tu,  goo-  tu],  phr.    Intend— used  negatively. 

A  boy  strikes  another  by  accident,  and  in  reply  to  the  consequent 
abuse,  says :  I  didn  go  to  do  it. 

Please,  sir,  I  drow'd  the  stone,  but  plase,  sir,  I  didn  go  to  tear 
the  winder.     He  never  vent  vor  to  hat  you,  did  er  ? 

Swete  lefdi  seinle  Mnrie,  uor  Jie  machele  blisse  J>et  |«i  hefdeal  [m  fiu  iseie  (Kne 
briht«  blissful  Gune  ^  te  Cyus  wemttH  vfrtf  nlruienicn,  aie  aaa^t  dcaSlicli 
moo,  wiSute  hope  of  arisle  :  Antren  /itu/U,  p.  40. 

GOVLE  [gauyul],  ib.  A  ravine;  a  deep,  sunken,  water-worn 
gully,  usually  with  a  running  stream  down  it.  A  chine  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight ;  a  gill  in  Cumberland. 

Let's  try  the  goyie  here^uncommon  likely  place  vor  a  pheasant. 

A  iCTarablc  down  into  the  ^>w/;  a  clatter  up  Ihe  other  side ;  much  crushing 
in  gate<wayi ;  a  heat  of  sun-nLysandanticipalioo,  and  wc  gallop  over  Wilmolsham 
Common  lo  the  ravine  called  Nutskalc. 

Accaital  of  a  Slag  *""'  '"  i^tUiitglon  Weekly  Nni'S,  Aug.  19,  1886. 

GRAB  [grab],  v.t.    To  seize;  to  snatch. 

GRAB  APPLE  [grab-  aa'pl],  sh.  A  wild  apple ;  a  seedling  apple- 
tree.    Pyrus  malui. 


A  peculiar  grey  eye  in  horses  said 


GRAB  EYE  [grab'  uy],  a 
never  to  go  blind. 

GRAB  STOCK  [grab-  stauk],  sb.  The  young  seedling  apple  tree 
on  which  the  better  kind  is  grafted. 

GRACY  DAISIES [graeuseedai-zeez],j^.  Daffodils.  Narcissus 
Pseudo-narcissus.     (Com.) 

GRAFT  [graa-f(t],  r.  t.  To  dig  with  a  spade,  so  as  to  push  the 
tool  down  to  its  full  depth  each  lime  the  soil  is  lifted.  In  draining 
land  or  digging  a  grave,  if  the  soil  works  well,  so  that  it  can  be 
taken  out  with  a  spade  without  dicing  first  with  a  pick -axe,  they 
would  say — [Kn  f^aa'ft  ut  aewt,]  one  can  graft  it  out.  To  graft  is 
to  go  much  deeper  than  lo  spit.     East  Yorkshire,  to  grave. 


e  is  forlo  graft,  Ihal  is,  to  hide  the 


that  U,  aperlly,  that  m 
tlawndire  ofsynnes. 

HampffU,  PsalUr,  p.  191.     Ft.  Ix!iviii.  3.     See  also  pp.  196,  339,  340. 

GRAFTING-TOOL  [graa-fleen-l^ol],  sb.     A  kind  of  spade,  long 
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in  blade,  straight  in  handle,  and  curved  on  the  cutting  edge,  used 
for  draining,  or  digging  clay. 

GRAIN  DED  [graa'yndud],/./.    i.  Grained ;  painted  to  Imitate 
natural  wood. 
Sh'll  er  paint  the  door,  or  will  you  plase  t*  ab-m  a-graindedt 

2.  Ingrained  with  dirt. 

My  'ands  be  that  2i'grainded,  they  ont  be  fit  vor  to  put  in  the 
butter  'is  week  to  come. 

GRAMFER,  GRAMMER  [graam-fur,  graam'ur],  sb.  Grand- 
father, grandmother. 

Mauther !  there's  thousands  o'  cats  out'n  garden ! 

Nonsense,  cheel,  hot  be  'e  tellin  o'  ? 

Well  then,  there's  hundids  then  I 

Dont  tell  up  sich  stuff  1 

Well  then,  there's  a  sight  o'  cats. 

Hast  a-told  em,  cheel  ? 

No !  but  I  zeed  gramme f^s  cat-n  ours  1 

-wont  ye  g*up  and  zee  Crammer  avore  ye  g*up  to  Challacombe? 

Ex.  Scold,  1.  537.    See  also  L  542. 

Oh  lor  !  cud  gramftr^  dead,  but  lam 
All  this,  t'id  vex*n,  I'll  be  boun' ! 

Pulman,  Rustic  SkeUkes^  p.  4. 

GRAMFER-LONGLEGS  [graa-mfurlau'ng-ligz],  sb.  Daddy 
long-legs.     Zdpula  oleracea, 

GRAMMER'S  APPLES  [graam-urz  aa-plz].  Grandmother's 
apples — a  well-known  kind. 

GRAMMER'S  PIN  [graam'urz  peen],  sb,    A  large  shawl-pin. 

GRAMMER'S  TATIES  [graam-urz  tae-udeez],  sb.  A  well- 
known  variety  of  potato. 

GRASS  BEEF  [graas*  beef],  sb.     Meat  of  a  grass-fed  beast 
Complaining  of  the  shrinkage  of  a  certain  joint,  the  butcher  said  : 

**  You  know  there  idn  nothin  but  grass  beef  this  time  o'  year,  and 

we  always  expects  grass  beef  io  lost  a  little." 

When  Machrell  ceaseth  from  the  seas, 

John  Baptist  hxmg^  grassebeefe  and  pease. — Tusser,  ia-4. 

GRATE  [grae-ut],  v.    To  graze. 

[T-wuz  u  nee'ur  tuch,  dhu  weenil  grae'ufud  aup  ugiln*  mee  baak*,] 
it  was  a  near  touch,  the  wheel  grazed  against  my  back. 

GRAWL  [grau'ul],  sb,  i.  Gravel.  (Always.)  F  is  often 
dropped  before  //  comp,  [shuw'ul,  naa*ul,  klaa'ul,]  shovel,  navel^ 
clavel. 
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A  very  good  bed  o'  grawl,  good  'iiough  vor  garden-palhs. 


3.  The  subsoil- 

Nif  1  zels-n  (the  plough)  a 


5,  as  cicarc  Bs  chryslallc  glas  : 

F.in-uQHirni,  I.  vii.  6. 

called  dtads. 

y  deeper,  he'll  be  down  in  the  grain/. 


ft 


GRAWLY  [grau-lee],  aifj.    Gritty,  sandy,  gravelly — applied  to  soil. 
Whal's  the  good  to  bring  me  a  passle  o'  grawfy  stuff  like  that — 
I   tid-n  a  bit  fit  vor  flowers. 

GRAZE  [graeuz],  v.  t.  and  i'.  i.  To  fallen;  to  become  fat- 
applied  to  cattle,  bul  quite  as  much  to  stall-fed  as  to  grass-fed. 

Father  don't  main  to  ze!l  thick,  we  be  gwain  to  graze  her  out, 
arler  we've  a-iookt  off  the  (lush  o'  milk. 

I'll  warn  he  to  grase  well,  I  knows  the  sort  o'  un  (of  a  cow). 

a.  To  weijjh  afier  fattening — applied  to  a  pig. 

A  farmer  speaking  of  the  prices  of  fat  pigs,  said  ; 

[Aay-v  u-gauf  u  guurt  zaew  aay  rnk'n-ut  gracuz  aup  purd'ee 
nuy  ihuur'tec  skoa^ur,  bud  aay  shaa^n  maek  noa  jis  pruyz  u  uur',] 
I  have  a  great  sow  I  reckon  will  graze  up  preity  nigh  thirty  score, 
bul  I  shan't  make  no  such  price  of  her. — December  21,  1886. 

GRAZING  [grae'uzeen],  adj.  Applied  to  land — rich,  proofy, 
fattening. 

Capical  farm,  'most  all  o'  it  grazin'\^x\A. 

GREASY  [grai^sec],  adj.  Said  of  a  horse's  heels  when  chapped, 
and  giving  out  a  slimy  discharge.  A  very  com.  ailment  in  ihe 
winter,  consequent  on  bad  grooming  and  want  of  exercise,    ^ff  Gidbv. 

GREAT-HOUSE  [gnurl-aew-z],  sb.  A  house  of  the  better  class, 
such  as  the  squire's,  or  the  parson's — better  than  the  farm-house, 
and  still  better  than  the  cot-house.  These  distinctions  are  quite 
common  among  the  higher  classes  as  well  as  the  lower. 

GREE  [gtee-],  v.  i.    To  agree ;  to  live  in  amity. 
Of  a  quanelsome  pair  one  often  hears : 

'Tis  a  poor  job  way  em — they  never  [doa-un  grtfl  don't  gree 
very  long,  and  heHll  vail  'pon  he  in  two  minutes. 

I  witt  J>3l  myn  executours  do  her)  ^i  by  god  dwcrecion  alte  )«  value  of  ix  H 
amonge  hame.— J*7//  of  T.  Brokt,  Themcombt  (near  Chaid),  1417-  Fijly 
Earliist  Willi,  p.  »7. 

I  have  broughl  him  ft  present.     IIow/r«  you  now? 

Aftnhant  a/  I'enkc,  11.  ii. 
GREEABLE  [graiubl],  adj.  Suitable ;  convenient ;  in  agreement 
I  with;  matching. 

I  must  look  OQl  vor  a  dog  grtcai-/t  to  thick  I've  a-lost. 
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That  there  gurt  heavy  plough-tackle  idn  no  wajrs  greeabU  to  your 
'osses :  they  baint  nothing  near  big  enough  vor  the  land. 

)ann  take  )«  iij.  clothe,  &  ley  the  bou^t  on  >e  Inner  side  plesable, 
and  ley  estate  with  the  vpper  part,  ^  brede  of  half  fbte  is  grtaUe, 

1450.  John  Kussdts  Boke  of  Nurture  (Fnrnhrall),  iTg/igOk 

Alle  prechers,  residenceis,  and  persones  >at  ar  gnahli^  apprentise  of  lawe  In 
courtii  pletable.  Jh,  p.  189. 

GREEDY-GUTS  [greedi-guuts],  sb.    A  glutton.    (Very  com.) 

A  GREEDY-GUT.  Glouton^  gourmandeur^  gourmand^  ffndard^  sacre^  gobiquitunU, 
^ouillartf  JrescMent,  bauffreur.  Coigrmfe  (Sherwood). 

GREEN  [gree*n],  sb.  Immature,  unripe — as  green  drink, 
the  wort  before  it  is  fermented  into  beer.  Green  timber,  that 
which  is  unseasoned;  a  green  goose;  green  apples.  In  carving 
a  joint  it  is  very  common  to  ask,  **Do  you  like  it  green  or  dry?" 
meaning  underdone  or  well  done.  Green  walls  are  walls  newly 
built,  or  freshly  plastered,  which  have  not  had  time  to  dry.  Green 
cheese,  new  cheese  fresh  from  the  press.     (Always  so  called.) 

A  Green  goose  or  young  goose.    Oison^  oyson,  oyon^  coufau, 

Coigrave  (Sherwood). 

Pamiulf,  How  green  are  you,  and  fresh  in  this  old  world  I 

Kingjohn^  III.  ir. 

There  is  iiij  sorts  of  Chese,  which  is  to  say,  grene  Chese,  softe  chese*  barde 
chese,  or  spermyse.  Grem  chese  is  not  called  grene  by  jr*  reason  of  colour, 
but  for  y*  newnes  of  it,  for  the  whay  is  not  half  prised  out  of  it,  and  in 
operacion  it  is  colde  and  moyste. 

A,  Borde,  quoted  by  Fumivally  John  Russelts  Boke  of  Nurture^  p.  too. 

GREEN-LINNET  [gree-n-ldnut],  sb.  The  Green-finch.  This 
bird  is  always  so  called.     Coccothraustes  chloris. 

GREEN-MEAT  [gree*n-mai*t],  sb.  Succulent  vegetable  food,  in 
distinction  to  dry-meat  {q,  v,),     (Always  so  called.) 

There  idn  nothin  in  the  wordle  do  do  osses  so  much  good  this 
time  o'  the  year 's  a  bit  o*  green-mate  ;  a  vew  thatches,  or  trayfoliun 
or  ort, 

beware  of  saladis,  grene  metis^  and  of  frutes  rawe 
for  |)ey  make  many  a  man  haue  a  fehle  mawe. 

John  Russelts  Boke  of  Nurture  (Fumivall),  124/g'f, 

GREENS  [gree-nz],  sb.  The  leaves  of  any  kind  of  kale— but 
not  applied  to  those  of  cabbage,  brocoli,  or  cauliflower ;  also  the 
second  or  winter  shoots  of  turnips—hence  we  speak  of  "A  vew 
greens  vor  dinner  ^'-—cmly-greens,  mntei-greenSy  turmiit-greens. 

GREENY  [gree'nee],  v,  i.    To  become  green.     (Very  com.) 
Nif  this  ycr  weather  do  last  't'U  zoon  'gin  to  greeny,  and  we  shall 
have  some  keep  vor  the  things. 

)>ise  )>inges  make)>  )>e  grace  of  ^  holy  gost  mid  herte,  and  hi  de)>  al  greny 
and  flouri,  and  here  fnit.  1340.  AyenbUe  of  Inxeyt,  p.  95. 
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GREEP  [gree'p],  si.  A  bundle ;  a  grip — such  as  can  be  carried 
under  the  arm — ofstraw,  sticks,  &c.,  in  distinction  from  a  iKr>i(q.  v.), 

I  mcet'n  comin  along  way  a  ^ee/i  o"  hay,  vor  the  boy's  rabbit, 
I  s'pose. 

GREY  [grai-],  st.    Morning  twilight,  early  dawn.     Never  heard 
it  applied  to  evening.     See  Dimmet,  Dumps. 
Jist  in  the^rry  o'  the  momin. 

GREYBIRD[grai'buurd],ji.    Fieldfare.    (Com.)    Turdus pilaris. 

GREY-MARE  [grai-.Tiae-ur].  A  wife  who  rules,  in  the  very 
common  saying  :  "  The  grty  mari?,  the  best  oss." 

GRIBBLE  [griib-l],  v.  t.  To  cut  off  the  dung  which  accumulates 
and  mats  the  wool  about  Ihe  tails  of  sheep. 

[Dhee  goo  yun-  een  Vauk'smoar  un  griUfl  dhai  yoa'z,]  Ihee  go 
yonder  in  Foxmoor  and  gribble  those  ewes. 

GRIBBLE  tgrjb'l],  sb.  A  wild  apple-tree;  an  apple-tree  for 
grafting.   The  fruit  of  the  wi!d  or  seedling  apple-tree.   Same  as  Grab. 

GRIDDLE  [guur'dl],  sl>.     i.  Gridiron.     Called  also  gird-irt. 

Sciat  Loreas  also  iSolede  pe 

Ich  theolngie  [>e  t 
lut  laurens  ]ie  leu 
LoUed  vp  lo  oure 


xt  knowe,  and  trewe  dome  wylnessc)-, 
lordc;  Fiert  Pima.  111.  1 


2.  V.  t.    To  broil  on  a  gridiron. 

Male  idn  a  quarter  so  good  a-vried  eens  'tis  ^-girdled. 

GRIG  [grig],  sb.     1.  A  cricket. 

"So  merry's  a  grig,"  or  "So  merry's  a  cricket,"  are  equally 
common,  and  have  the  same  meaning — ^they  arc  the  regular 
superlative  absolute  of  mtrry.     See  iV.  Som.  Gram.  p.  az, 

A  Merrv-OHIC.ge,  Rogtr  ben  Umps,  gale  bon  temps,  gainpri. — SAertived. 

2.  sb-  In  phr.  "Sour  as  a  grig,"  the  usual  superlative  absolute 
of  sour ;  but  1  have  no  idea  what  a  grig  is  in  this  sense, 

3.  A  pinch  ;  a  bite. 

Nif  th'  old  Bob  (horse)  didn  gee  me  a  grig  in  th'  arm,  eens  I 
can't  hardly  bear  to  muv-m  (move  it). 

sb.    Lues    venerea.    (Very  com,) 


Callpsa.  ....     no  bridge 

Left  10  support  my  orgBn  if  1  had  one  : 
Tlic  comfort  is,  I  am  now  secure  from  llie  iHiKemti, 
I  cin  lose  noiKine  'hat  way. 

Maisinser,  The  CttitnUaii,  IV.  ii 
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GRINDING-STONE  [gruyneen  stoanin],  sb.  Grindsto 
(Always.) 

GRIP  [gnSp],  sb,  A  ditch  cut  through  a  bog — common  on  1 
hills  of  North- West  Somerset  (Exmoor  District). 

Our  hill  idn  a  quarter  zo  bad's  he  used  to,  sinze  the  squire  1: 
they  there  grips  a-cut  drue  the  zogs. 

Gryppe,  or  a  gryppel^  where  watur  rennythe  a-way  on  a  londe,  or  wi 
forowe.    Aratiuncula,  Promp,  Part 

GRIP  [griip],  V.  /.     To  rid  out,  or  cleanse  a  ditch. 

And  will  and  shall  properly  grip  up  and  surface  gutter  all  the  meadow  i 
pasture  land  hereby  demised ; — Lease  offarnit  dated  Sept.  27,  1884. 

GRIST  [gree's ;  //.  gree'stez],  sb.  The  com  carried  at  one  time 
be  ground.  Formerly  the  miller  always  took  his  payment  in 
\}  toll  of  the  corn,  and  hence  one  of  our  most  common  proverl 

[Dhu  toal-z  moo'ur-n  dhu grees^  the  toll  is  more  than  the  gr 
The  precise  equivalent  for  Lejeu  ne  vaut pas  la  chandelle. 

The  small  mills  for  grinding  people's  own  com,  all  over  t 
country  side  are  always  called  ^i>/-mills  [gree's-mee*ulz]. 

GRIZZLE-DE-MUNDY  [guur-zWi-muun'dee],  sb.  Abus 
epithet.  Awkward  sawney ;  grinning  idiot — generally  used  with^ 
before  it.     (Com.) 

GRIZZLY  [guur'zlee],  v.  /.     To  grin ;  to  laugh ;  to  jeer. 
Hot  art  thee  girzlin  to?    I'll  make  thee  larf  the  wrong  zide 
thy  mouth  torackly,  s'hear  me  ? 

GROANING  [groa-neen],/<y/'/.  jA     Labour;  childbirth. 

GROANING-CHAIR  [groaneen  chee'ur],  sb.  The  laige  ch 
often  found  by  bedsides. 

GROANING-DRINK  [groaneen-dringk],  sb.     Ale  brewed 
anticipation  of  childbirth.     Not  many  years  ago  this  provision  1 
made  in  most  farm-houses. 

GROAT    [graunit],   sb.     Fourpence.     The    usual    simile 
exactness  is :  *'  Tis  so  near's  fowerpence  is  to  a  groai^ 

GROGRAM  [graug-rum],  adj.  Mottled ;  grey  in  colour.  Te 
in  weaving ;  a  white  chain  and  black  abb.  Hence  "  a  grogn 
forrell "  is  a  plain  band  of  black  yam  woven  at  the  end  of  a  wh 
piece  of  cloth.  Grogram  as  a  colour  is  quite  well  understood 
a  woven  mixture  of  white  and  black,  and  not  a  mixture  of  wo 
before  spinning.    The  latter  is  grey. 

GROPE  [groa-p,  groa'pee],  v.  L  and  /.  To  catch  trout  by  gen 
feeling  for  the  fish  under  the  stones  where  they  lie,  then  seizi 
them  behind  the  gills—a  good  groptr  is  a  deadly  poacher  of  trou 


.  Scum  ;  dross  of  melting  metals  or  other 
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1  once  witnessed  a  dinner  improvised  on  Exmoor.     "  Jack,  gt 

and  catch  a  dish  of  fish."     Jack  walked  into  the  stream,  and  in  j 

very  few  minutes  over  twenty  mountain  trout  were  ready  for  us. 

I  grope  H  tliyng  Ihal  I  do  nit  se  ;  h  lasU. — Palssrave. 

Muche  him  wondrede  of  [al  cas  !  Hud  t«in  gropede  lie  euery  woundc, 

And  fouade  hem  Jianoe  in  eucry  plus  i  oacr  all  hoi  &  sounde. 

Sir  Ff'umbrai,  1.  1388. 

GROSS  [grau-s],  adj.     Over  fal— applied  to  meat 

Bacon  can't  never  be  to  gross  vor  me. 

That  there  beers  to  gross,  our  vokes  'ont  ale  it. 

GROSS  [grau-s],  j 
liquids. 

2.  Thick  stoggy  food,  such  as  porridge,  pig's-meat,  &c. 

Thick  there  dog'll  ate  the  clear  vast  enough,  but  he  'ont  tich 
o"  the  gross. 

GROUND  [graewn],  sb.  Cultivated  land  ;  the  use  cf  the  word 
is  redundant.  A  "good  piece,  or  field  of  ground"  would  be  under- 
stood lo  mean  simply  a  good  field.  When  directly  qualified  by  an 
adjective  it  means  surface  land.  Thus  [ee-ul  graetf-n,']  hiU  ground, 
does  not  imply  hilly  land,  but  poor,  rough,  uncultivated  soil,  covered 
with  furze,  heath,  and  ferns.     &f  Field. 

GROUND-NUT  [graewn-niit],  si.     Jiuniumfitxuosum. 

GROUND-RAIN  [graewn-rai'n,  or  taa'yn],  sb.  A  steady,  soaking 
rain,  that  well  saturates  the  ground. 

We  shan't  ha"  no  lurmuis,  'nif  we  don't  get  a  downright  good 
ground-rain,  purly  quick. 

GROUNDRISE  [graewn ruyz],  sb.  Of  a  sull.  A  shoe  or 
guard  corresponding  to  the  landside.  which  was  fixed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  old  wooden  broadside,  to  raise  the  soil  and 
take  off  the  wear  and  tear  from  the  wood.  In  modern  iron 
implements  there  is  no  greundrise  to  the  turnvore. 

GROUND-STICK,  [graewn  stik],  sb.  A  sapling  of  any  kind 
growing  from  its  own  roots,  and  not  a  mere  offshoot,  as  \graewH 
oak;  graewn  aarsh;  graetvn  uu/-um,1  (elm). 

GROUT  [graewl],  v.  f.  and  sb.  Tech.  To  pour  in  thin  mortar 
or  liquid  cement  upon  wall-work,  so  as  to  entirely  fill  up  all 
intersticis.  Hence  it  is  common  to  see  in  architects'  specifications : 
Every  third  course  to  be  well  grouted. 

GROUTS  [graewts],  sA.  pi.     Tlie  grounds  of  tea  or  coffee. 

GRUB  [gruub],  v.  I.  and  /.  i.  To  dig  out  by  the  roots ;  lo  root 
up  J  to  clear  land  of  roots. 
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I  should  like  to  grub  thick  piece  o'  ground,  now  the  Umber's 
ago,  but  mus'  let  it  alone,  't'U  cost  to  much  money. 

2.  To  feed ;  to  eat. 

The  horse  is  very  bad,  he  ont  grub, 

GRUBBER  [gruub-ur],  sb,  i.  A  tool  for  rooting — a  combination 
of  axe  and  mattock.  Sometimes  called  a  {j^ruub'een  eks,  or  r^'een 
eks,]  grubbing  or  rooting  axe.     See  Bisgy,  Two-bill. 

2.  sb.  Applied  to  horses.  A  good  grubber  is  one  that  is  never 
off  his  feed — hearty  at  all  times,  but  especially  after  a  hard  day's 
work. 

[Dh-oa'l  au's  d-auvees  Ifeok  wuul*,  ee-z  jish  gruub'ur^']  the  old 
horse  always  looks  well,  he  is  such  (a)  good  feeder. 

GRUMBLE-GUTS  [gruuml-guuts],  sb.    A  confirmed  grumbler. 
D'  I  know  th'  old  Jack  Hooper?    Know  un?    Eesl  there  idn 
no  such  old  grum'le-guts  'thin  twenty  mild  o'  the  place. 

GRUMPHY  [gruum-fee].  GRUMPY  [gruum-pee],  adj.  Surly, 
sulky,  ill-tempered.     Same  as  Glumpv. 

GUBBY  [guub'ee],  adj\    Thick,  sticky,  viscous. 

This  here  paint  wants  some  thinners,  'tis  so  gubbfs  bird-lime. 

GUDGEON  [guujeen].  i.  The  journal  or  end  of  an  arbor 
or  spindle.  The  gudgeon  is  usually  of  smaller  diameter  than  the 
rest  of  the  arbor,  so  as  to  prevent  its  moving  laterally  in  the 
"  bearing  "  {q.  v.)  or  journal-box.  No  part  of  a  spindle  on  which 
it  may  turn,  other  than  the  end,  is  called  the  gudgeon. 

2.  The  pin  driven  in  or  fixed  to  the  end  of  any  shaft  upon 
which  it  may  revolve.  A  barrow-wheel  is  usually  made  with  a 
wooden  stock,  having  a  gudgeon  driven  into  each  end. 

GULCHY  [guul'chee],  v.  t.  To  swallow;  to  gulp.  Sometimes, 
though  rarely,  [gluuch'ee]. 

Somethin  the  matter  way  his  droat ;  can't  gulchy  vitty. 

In  literature  the  word  seems  to  imply  greedy  swallowing,  gluttony 
— it  has  lost  this  meaning  in  the  dialect. 

ne  bco  hit  neuer  so  bitter,  ne  iuelelS  heo  hit  neuer  :  auh  gtdchA  in  ^nerlichCy 
&  ne  nimeS  neuer  ^eme.  Ancren  Riwli,  p.  240. 

Galaffre  '.  m.  A  ravenous  feeder,  greedy  devourtr,  glutton^  gulchy  cormorant. 

Cotgrav€. 

Titcca,  .  .  .  slave,  get  a  base  viol  at  your  back,  and  march  in  a  tawnj  coat, 
w'itli  one  sleeve,  to  Goose-fair :  then  you'll  know  us,  you*ll  see  us  then,  you 
will,  gulchy  you  will.  Ben  Jottson,  Poetaster^  III.  1. 

GULLET  [guulut],  v,  and  sb.  Term  used  by  sawyers  in 
sharpening  their  large  saws.     The  gullet  is  a  hollow  formed  by  a 
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round  file  at  the  bottom  of  each  tooth,  alternately  on  each  side 
of  the  saw-plaie,  by  which  a  very  sharp  edge  is  obtained  at  the 
back  of  each  tootli.  A  sawyer,  who  had  sharpened  a  large  saw 
for  mc,  said : 

[Dhu  guul-uls  oa  un,  zr,  wuz  au-1  ii-wae-urd  baak",  zoa  aay-v  u 
firaa'sh  giiul'ut-n  au^l  drtie  un  aewt],  the  gullets  of  it,  sir,  were  all 
worn  back,  so  I  have  fresh  gulletted  it  all  through. 


■ur],  sb.    A  name— ».  A  good-raother,  prefixed 
Greedy's   kyat-n   aawurz,]  the  old  mother 


GUMMER  [gu 
to  Ihat  of  an  old  v 

[Uh-oa-1   ^um 
Greedy's  cat  and  ours. 

Zo  th'  old  gummer  Marks  is  dead  to  last:  well,  I  spose  her've 
a  put  ever  so  many  10  bed  by  her  time,  an'  now  her  turn's  a-conie. 


GUMPTION  [guum 
[Ee  ul  diies  dhur-z  j 
some  sense  in  him. 


hun],  Ji5.     Intelligence;  common  sense. 
1  guutrfs/iun  een  ee',]  he  will  do,  there  is 


GUN-BOW  [guim'-boa],  sb.  A  cross-bow.  These  are  very 
common  playthings  for  boys,  but  are  never  called  cross-bows. 

GURDLY  [guur-dlee],  v.  i.     Growl.     (Usual  word.) 

[Poo'ur  oal   An'dee  !    ee  niivur  doa'un  guurdUe  dhaewt  t-iiz 

stran'juri,]  poor  old  Handy  !  he  never  growls  except  it  is  strangers. 
Is  thick  dug  a  chained  up  firm  ?     Darn  un  I  I  be  afeard  o'  un; 

he  gurdlil  to  me  an'  showed  his  teeth  s'  ugly's  the  devil  by  now. 

GUTS  [guuts],  li^.  The  stomach;  the  intestines  generally ;  the 
abdomen. 

The  ball  meet  wai  un  right  in  the  guts — L  e.  struck  him  in  the 
stomach. 

"  More  guh'vi  brains,"  is  a  very  common  summing-up  of  character. 

At  b  he^le  )wy  weole  tcr-to  :  &  sufte  gunne  tasle  is  wounde, 

His  lyurc,  yt  lunge  &  \%  gitUti  sl-so  ,-  &  Touiid  hem  hoi  and  Kounde. 

Sir  Firumbras,  1,  IO95. 
if  you  would  walk  off,  1  would  prick  jour  pits  1 

Who  wears  his  wit  in 

Chid  a  most  a  bust  lay gats  wi'  laoghing. — Ex.  Scold.  1.  iji. 


GUTSING  [guufseen],  adj.     Greedy. 

A  gutsitf^  son  of  a  bitch,  better  keep  he  a  week'n  a  month, 

GUTSV  [guufsee],  v.  i.    To  eat  greedily. 

There  they'll  gutsy  an'  drink  all  Zunday,  and  gin  the  money's 
a-go,  and  then  they  be  most  a-slarved  vore  2adurday  night. 
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You  never  didn  zee  the  fuller  o'  he ;  he'll  keep  on  gmisimg  so 
long's  ever  you  or  anybody  else  II  vird  mate  voi'il 

GUTTER  j;uufiir,  guadT',  sb.  A  drain ;  a  common  field  drain 
made  with  the  ordinary  draining  pipes. 

••  The  gutter's  a  chucked,"  is  the  commonest  way  of  saying  "  the 
drain  is  choked." 

You  'ont  make  thick  field  dry  'thout  some  cross  gutters. 

A  house-drain  is  usually  "a  undergroun'-;^/Ster." 

GUTTERING  [guufureen,  guad-ureen],  sd,  i.  Draining  land 
— i.e.  digging  out  trenches,  laying  pipes  along  the  bottom,  and 
filling  in  the  earth. 

I  yerd  you  was  gwain  to  zet  on  some  guttering^  sir,  so  I  com'd 

in  to  zee  nif  I  could  take  it  to  doin. 

2.  sb.  and  adj.    Guttling,  gormandizing.     Same  as  Gutsing. 
You  on't  ^-ind  the  fuller  o'  he  vor  gutterin^  not  here  about,  once ! 

A  goUering  hawchamoath  theng ! — Ex.  Scold.  1.  187. 

GUTTER  TILES  [guadnir  tuynilz],  sb.    Com^draining-pipes. 

GUTTERY  [guut-uree],  r.  1.  A  candle  in  a  draught,  when  the 
tallow  runs  down  on  one  side  and  forms  wasteful  masses,  is  said 
to  guttcry. 

Put  vast  the  door,  Sam,  dost'n  zee  how  the  canl's  a  guttering — 
mid  so  well  burn  daylight. 

GWAIN  [gwai'n,  gwaa-ynjj/ar/.  Going;  also  used  as  an  adv. 
following,  in  sequence,  as : 

[U  uun'did  gwai'n^  a  hundred  following  one  after  the  other. 

GWAINS  ON  [gwaa-ynz  au-n],  sb,  pi.  Goings  on;  doings; 
proceedings. 

[Dhai'z  bee  '^MMX'^tt  gwaaynz  awn^  shoa'urnuuf!  dhai*z  3ruur 
yuur*  bee,]  these  are  nice  goings  on,  sure  enough  !  these  here  here 
are.     Sec  Put-gwain. 


H  [ae'uch].  This  letter,  or  aspirate,  when  initial,  is  seldom 
sounded  in  the  dialect,  except  by  way  of  emphasis.  Certain  literary 
words  amongst  the  following,  which  have  no  initial  aspirate,  are 
here  si)clt  with  /u  They  are  mostly  interjections,  or  else  for  some 
reason  j)ronounced  with  strong  emphasis. 

HA  [u  ;  ae'u,  or  hae'u,  emph. ;  aa,  or  haa  emph.  before  negative], 
7'.  To  have.  The  v  is  only  sounded  before  a  vowel — ^and  not 
always  even  then. 
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I  'ont  [u]  ha  none  o*  this  yer  nonsense.  The  usual  invitation 
to  drink  is,  [Haut-1  ee  aeu  ?  ]  what  will  you  have  ?  [Dhai  aan 
u-gau't  noanin,]  they  have  not  got  any.  See  IV.  S,  Gram,  p.  59. 
Also  II.  A.  p.  2. 

If  Jwiy  lyuede  ywot  to  wysse  Of  hem  y  scholde  Aa  herd  or  J^sse, 

and  now  y  Aa  lost  hem  so. — Sir  F^rumbras,  1.  401 1.     See  also  1.  954. 

Then  brother  anglers,  mind  your  eye, 
In  arder  haa  yer  traps  ta  vishy 

Good  spoorty  wi'  all  my  heart,  I  wish  ee. 

Pulman,  Rustic  Sketches. 

HA  [u],  pr.  He,  she,  it.  The  sound  is  usually  very  short, 
precisely  like  short  e  in  the  book  spoken  rapidly.  This  form  is 
most  common  in  the  Hills  of  W.  Som.  and  in  N.  Dev. 

Thy  missus  is  bad  again  idn  ha  ?  Sometimes  written  a.  See 
III.  A.  2.     See  W.  S.  Gram,  p.  96. 

Nixt  ]»n  :  Aa  zette  streng))e  *  pet  )>e  vyendes  )>et  sle^)>e  zent  to  zygge  to  keste 
out.  Aymbite  of  Inwyt^  E.  E.  T.  S.,  p.  263. 

By  Mahomet  ys  oj)  )>anne  a  swer. — Sir  Ferumbras,  1.  82. 

])an  )K>3te  he  as  a  stod.— /^.  1.  92. 

&  by  seynt  dynys  a  swer  is  o))  ])at  after  ^sX  tyme  a  nolde. — Jb,  1.  127. 

Nefde  ha  bute  iseid  swa,  ]>*  an  engel  ne  com 
lihtinde,  wilS  swuch  leome,  from  heouene. 

JJfr  of  St,  KatJurine,  1.  665. 

how  ha  muUad  and  soulad  about  tha. — Ex,  Scold,  1.  167. 

Hot  ded  tha  Yoe  do  .  .  .  but  vurst  ha  buttoned. 

y^.  1.  214.    See  lb.  Note,  6.  p.  49. 

HAB  [ab],  V.  A  very  common  form  of  have.  When  followed 
by  «  or  »i  (the  shortened  form  of  him),  hab  is  nearly  invariable. 

Well  then  I  tell  ee  hot  tis,  I  'ont  [^^w] — i.  e.  have  it — in  no  price. 

He  come  to  me  and  zaid  how  you  should  zen  'un  vor  to  borry 
my  hook,  zo  I  zaid  to  un,  now  s'  I,  nif  I  lets  thee  \ab'ni\  wi't  thee 
bring  un  back  agean  ? 

The  n  is  changed  to  m  always  after  /,  3,  f,  v.  See  W,  S,  Dial, 
p.  17.    See  also  W.  S.  Gram,  p.  57. 

^u  ne  sselt  habbe  god  bote  me  :  ne  worssipie  ne  semi. 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  p.  5. 

In  bytoknyng  of  traw]>e,  bi  ty tie  ))at  hit  habbe\. 

Sir  Gawayne,  1.  626. 

])e  betere  y  hope  ^ow  may  spede,  and  |>e  sykerer  ben  on  al  ^our  dede, 
Hob  5e  hem  seje  eft-sones.  Sir  Ferumbras,  1.  5041. 

HAB  OR  NAB  [ab-  ur  nab],/>^r.  =  "Get  or  lose"— "Hit  or 
miss" — *' I'll  chance  it."  (Very  com.)  In  a  market,  a  buyer 
pretending  to  walk  off,  says : 

X  2 
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Then  you  'ont  take  no  less?  {Selicr).  No,  I  'ont,  not  one 
varden.     {Buyer.)  Then  Til  ab-m — hab  or  nab  t 

This  is  probably  the  original  form,  still  surviving,  from  which  the 
hab-nab  of  literature  is  derived. 

Turfe.  I  put  it 

Even  to  your  worship's  bitterment,  hab  nab, 
I  shaU  have  a  chance  o*  the  dice  for't. 

Ben  Jonson^  Tale  of  a  Tub,  IV.  I. 

With  that,  he  circles  draws,  and  squares. 
With  cyphers,  astral  characters, 
Then  looks  'em  o'er  to  understand  'em, 
Altho'  set  down  habnab  at  random. 

Hudibras,  Part  II.  Canto  iii.  1.  99a 

HACK  [aak-],  sb.  The  long  row  or  open  wall  in  which  bricks 
are  set  up  to  dry  before  going  into  the  kiln. 

The  rain  come  avore  we'd  agot  time  vor  to  cover  em,  and  spwoiled 
the  wole  hack  o*  bricks. 

HACK  [aak*],  v.  t.  and  /.  i.  To  dig  with  a  mattock,  so  as  to 
break  the  clods.  The  term  rather  implies  digging  ground  which  has 
already  been  turned  up  with  a  spade.     (Obs.  as  a  x^.) 

Spit  it  (the  ground)  up  rough,  and  after  't  have  a  lied  a  bit,  take 
and  hack  it  back. 

Connected  with  axe,  hatchet,  adze,  and  Hackle  (q.  v.) 

A  Hacc.     VtdenSf  &  cetera  :  vbi  hake. 

An  Hak  ;  videns,  fossorium,  ligo,  marra, — Cath,  Ang* 

To  Hatch,  or  Hatchel  fizx—serancer  du  lin.    Sherwood, 

Agolafre  com  for)>  wi))  ys  hache :  "  Ribaux,"  said  he,  "ich  )ou  attache^ 
Ajcld  Jow  anon  to  me. — Sir  Ferumbras,  1.  4517. 

I  hacke  small — lentaille,  andyV  luuhe, — Palsgrave, 

2.  To  kick — especially  in  wrestling  and  football. 

They  there  Wilscombc  fullers,  hon  they  be  a  little  bit  a-zot  up, 
they  do  hack  sure  'nough. 

3.  To  ride  on  horseback  along  the  road. 

I've  a-knowed  th*  old  man  hack  all  the  way  to  Homer,  to  meet, 
and  that's  twenty  mild  vull  up,  and  then  he'd  ride  all  day  way  the 
hounds,  and  hack  home  again  arterwards. 

4.  In  the  phrase  hack  about.  To  scamper ;  to  ride  hard ;  to  give 
a  horse  no  breathing  time,  or  rest. 

Ter'ble  fuller  to  ride ;  I  wid'n  let-n  hack  about  no  'oss  o'  mine  vor 
no  money. 

5.  To  chop ;  to  cut  unevenly ;  as  to  hack  a  joint  A  good  gate 
hacked  all  abroad. 

RACKETY  [aa-kutee],  v.  /.    To  hop  on  one  leg. 
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I  ve  a-squat  my  voot,  eens  I  be  a-foc'd,  oilienvays  lo  bide  siill, 
'   or  else  to  hacktty  'pon  (other. 

HACKETY  [aa-kutee],  sb.  Somelimes  called  [ik-ula-aaifu/ce,^ 
hickety-hackety.     The  game  of  hopscotch. 

Come  on,  Bill  I  lets  play  to  hacktty  !    (Never  "  let's  play  at.") 

HACK-HORSE  [aakaus],  sb.    A  hackney;  a  roadster. 
What  sou  of  a  thing  is  it? 

Well  there,  tis  a  useful  sort  of  a  kaek-horse  like,  but  I  'ont  zay 
he've  a-got  timber  'nough  vor  to  car  you. 

HACKLE  [aa-kl],  sb.  i.  The  long  piece  of  gul  attached  lo  the 
end  of  the  line,  together  with  the  ailificial  flies  for  fishing  attached 
to  it.  The  flies  tliemselves  severally  are  never  so  called,  but  the 
name  is  used  for  the  whole  apparatus,  gut  and  flies  together. 

3.  A  feather  from  a  fowl's  neck,  suitable  for  making  an  artificial 

fly. 

ajr  anybody — /.  t.  prepare  the  feather 
which  it  becomes  a  "  fly." 

1.  and  V.     A  kind  of  rough  comb,  through 
ire  drawn  lo  prepare  it  for  spinning.     The 

process  is  called  hackling ;  by  it  the  outer  skin  of  the  fibrous  stalk 

is  broken  up  and  got  rid  of. 


An  HeKVLLE  :  malaxa.—Catk.  Ans- 

To  hackU  flax  is  to  prepare  and  separate  it  from  the  r 
the  fibrous  condition. 

HcUhtll  for  flaie,  itraniq,  seruiit. 

I  Aict/Zl  flaie.     //  cerance.     Am  I  nal  a  great  gcnlylmau  my 
hosyer  nad  la;/  mother  dyd  hakfit  flaie. — Fjligravt,  p.  582. 


HACKLY  [haa-klee],  v.  i.    To  ha^le ;  to  chaffer.     (Cora. ) 
They'd  bide  and  hackly  for  an  hour  about  twopence. 

HACK-MAL,  HACKV-MAL  [aak-maal, aakee-maal],  sb.  The 
common  tom-lit     Parus  c/zruleus.     (Very  com.) 

We  'ant  a  got  no  gooseberries  de  year,  the  hacky-mah  eat  all  the 
bud. 

HACKNEY  SADDLE  [aa-kn-ee  zad'l],  sb.  The  ordinary  saddle 
on  which  a  man  (not  a  woman)  rides.  This  is  a  relic  of  the  lime 
when  the  pack-saddle  was  commonest,  and  hence  the  riding-saddle 
had  to  be  distinguished.     If  spoken  of  as  an  equipment  for  a  saddle 
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HAGGLE-TOOTHED  [agl-tfeodhud], adj.  Having  teeth  grow- 
ing  across  or  projecting ;  snaggle-toothed.    (Com.) 

Wey  zich  a  whatnosed,  ^^/rtoothM,  stare-bason  ...  as  thee  art. 

Ex,  Scold.  1.  54. 

HAG-MALL  [hag-maa*l],  sb.  Hag-moll — an  epithet  for  a  slattern, 
or  draggle-tail. 

Her's  a  purty  old  beauty,  her  is — a  rigler  old  hag-mall, 

HAG-RIDED  [ag-ruydud],  adj.  Suffering  from  nightmare. 
Also  applied  to  horses  which  often  break  out  into  a  sweat  in  the 
stable,  and  are  said  to  have  been  hag-ridedj  or  pixy-rided.  The 
belief  is  quite  common  that  the  pixies  come  and  ride  the  horses 
round  the  stable  in  the  night.  Most  farm  stable-doors  have  a 
rusty  horseshoe  nailed,  sometimes  to  the  threshold,  generally  on 
the  inside  of  the  lintel,  to  keep  off  the  pixies. 

HAG-ROPE  [ag-roo'up],  sb.  The  wild  clematis  whose  tangled 
growth  is  much  like  cordage.  It  is  uncertain  if  hag  in  this  word 
has  any  connection,  as  it  has  been  suggested,  with  pixy,  though  the 
plant  may  well  be  called  fairy's  cordage.  {Clematis  viialba.)  It 
seems  much  more  probable  to  be  the  survival  of  the  A.-S.  haga^ 
hedge.     Hedge-rope  appears  more  rational. 

HAG -THORN  [ag--dhuurn],  sb.  The  hawthorn.  Cratagus 
oxyacantha.  In  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  have  the  older  form 
haga^  than  the  haw  of  Lit.  Eng. 

Alba  Spina^  haeg-)>om. — Earle,  Eng,  Plant  Names, 

HAIN  [ai'n],  v,  t  To  stone;  to  throw.  Ang.-Sax.  hcknan^ 
to  stone.     See  A  in  for  illustrations. 

as  here  staat  axi))  bi  fals  dom  of  ]>e  world,  ))ci  schullen  be  hatid  and  hayned 
doune  as  houndis,  (stoned  down  like  dogs),  and  eche  man  redi  to  peiere  hem  in 
name  and  worldly  goodis. —  Wyclif,  fVorAs,  p.  250. 

Tha  wut  drow,  and  Aen,  and  slat,  .... 
Tha  Aensl  along  thy  Torn,  &c. 

Ex.  Scold,  U.  248,  255.     Also  note,  p.  134. 

HAIRY  PARMER  [ae'uree  paar-mur],  sb.  The  palmer-worm 
— the  common  hairy  caterpillar,     (Very  com.) 

HAIVS  [ai'vs],  sb.     Haws.     Berries  of  the  white  hawthorn. 
We  be  gwain  to  have  a  hard  winter,  the  haivs  be  so  plenty. 

HALFEN  DEAL  [aa'fm  dae'ul],  sb.  A  half  part  of  anything. 
The  word  rather  implies  a  division  by  countin^j,  although  it  is  used 
occasionally  with  reference  to  division  by  measure  only,  as  of 
liquids,  cheese,  &c 

I  let'n  had  a  full  hal/e/t  dealy  same's  off  we  was  to  share  and  share 
alike. 
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horse,  we  always  say  a  [bruydl-n-zadi]  bridle  and  saddle,  but  if  the 
saddle  only  were  spoken  of,  we  say :  [Kaar  een  dh-aa'k/ree-zad'/-n 
ae'un  u  due*d,]  carry  in  the  hackney-saddle  and  have  it  mended, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  cart  or  the  gig  saddle. 

Hakeney,  horse.    Bajullus  equi/erus, — Promp,  Parv, 

HACK-SAW  [aak'-zau,  or  zaa,]  sb,  A  saw  used  by  smiths  and 
others  for  cutting  iron. 

There  idn  nort  better  vor  a  hack-zaw-n  a  old  zive  (scythe). 

HAD  [ad*],  popart.     Got.     Very  com.  in  this  sense. 

Could*n  look  vor  much  of  a  crap ;  we  ad'n  ad  but  two  little  tad- 
dicks  o'  dung  a-left,  vor  to  dress  all  thick  spot  o'  groun. 

Her  zaid  how,  gin  her'd  a-paid  everybody  her  ad'n  ad  but  thirty 
shillins  for  to  go  on  way. 

This  use  is  only  found  in  negative  construction. 

HADDOCK  [adik],  sb.  The  usual  complement  of  the  super- 
lative absolute  of  deaf.  We  seldom  hear  **deaf  as  a  post"  or  any 
other  than  "  so  deef 's  a  ^addick"  Whether  haddock  is  intended 
I  much  doubt ;  but  I  never  heard  adder  called  addick. 

This  simile  is  quite  common  all  over  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
A  friend  living  not  far  from  the  Land's  End  said  in  a  letter  "  Why 
do  the  people  always  say  '  so  deaf  as  a  haddock '  /  Is  a  haddock 
more  deaf  than  other  fish  ?  " 

Th'art  so  deeve  as  a  Haddick  in  chongy  weather. 

Ex,  Scold,  1.  123.     See  lb.  note  16,  p.  37. 

HAFT  [haaf],  sb.  Handle — as  of  a  knife,  hook,  &c.  Not  so 
common  as  hart  (q.  v).     A. -Sax.  hceft. 

Heft.    Manubrium, — Promp,  Parv,  p.  232. 

And  he  schal  have  al  the  wordes' 
Under  htft  and  under  hond. 

Weber^  Met.  Rom,    Seuyn  Sages^  1.  258. 

Of  ])o  two  \q  hafUs  schynne  outward  be, 
Of  i)o  thrydd  ]>e  hafte  inwarde  lays  he. 

Boke  of  Curtasye^  1.  675, 

Hafte  of  any  tole,  mane  he, — Palsgrave, 

HAG  [ag],  sb.  A  witch  ;  a  wizened  old  woman :  applied  also  to 
the  fairies  or  pixies. 

HAGGAGE  [ag'eej].    A  term  of  reproach  to  a  woman ;  baggage. 

Ya  gurt  Haggage, — Ex.  Scold,  1.  27. 

HAGGAGING  [ageejeen],  adj.  Slovenly  in  dress;  beggarly^ 
dressed  like  a  hag. 

chittering.  .  .  .  lonching,  haggaging  YAoW, 

Ex,  Scold,  1.  64.     See  also  lb.  1.  5o3« 
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"  Ich  haisie  ou,"  be  sa!6 ;  Scinlc  Peter,  "  else  unkuBe  &  pil^rime). 
Aiicrm  JHu/le,  p.  348. 
ich  yait  htlsny  jKt  ye  ue  ODC0U)>e  and  pi]{;rimes. 

AyeHbilc  a/luwyt,  p,  a5J. 
and  kalstde  huie  on  ^  beie  name  *  er  bue  (lennys  wcnte. 

IHcrs  rimiman,  n.  70, 

These  examples  are  rather  of  ebsecrare  than  augtirari. 

HALTER  [au-ltur],  v.  t.    To  bridle  a  coll  for  the  first  time. 
I  had'n  a  rough  colt  never  haltered. 

In  the  yrar  lSl6  I  boiiglil  an  Exmoor  pony  for  tumty-lhrce  ihilUng!,  a  fail 
those  dnys.     When  haltered  (caught,  ihnt  k,  nflcc  I  had  cuncluded  m) 
md  Kcured  him)  foi  ihe  Ursl  lime  in  his  life,  he  proreil  Id  \x  Iwd  yc^an 
Coltym,  p.  156. 
O.  H.  Germ,  kalflra.     O.  Dutch,  kalfler,  halttr. 
fitllyr  (01  lialler,  S.).      Capislrum.—Pramp.  Paiv, 


fim^i 


HAI.TER-PATH  [au  Itur-paath],  sb.  A  horse-road,  but  not 
Buitalile  for  any  carriage.  There  are  still  many  of  these  left  in 
ihe  Hill  district  whert,  since  my  recollection,  pack-horses  were  the 
chief  mode  of  transit.     Sfe  Pi.ough-path. 

Across  a  farm  of  my  own  is  a  very  ancient  [awitur  f>aa-ili], 
called  "  Hart's  Path,"  which  was  never  wide  ennugh  for  two  horses 
to  walk  abreast ;  it  is  worn  in  some  parts  from  five  to  six  feet  deep, 
ind  is  in  fact  a  mere  trench,  but  it  is  a  public  road. 

Bridle-path  is  also  used,  but  not  so  commonly. 

HALY  PARMER  [aeulee  paar-mur].  See  Hairy  Pabmer. 
Whether  this  is  a  slovenly  pronunciation  of  liaiiy,  or  whether  it 
stands  for  holy  palmer,  as  is  very  probable,  1  cannot  say. 

Palmer,   a  common    surname,    is   likewise   always   pronounced 


[paarmur]. 


For  if  a  prest  )ial  svnges  mes 
Be  never  !>wa  ful  of  wyketlne  . 
pc  sacrament,  |Kit  es  swa  A/i/y, 


Hampott, 

HAM  [aa'm],  sb.  Flat,  low-lying  pasture  land.  (Very  com.) 
A  meadow  near  a  river,  if  flat,  is  nearly  always  "The  Ham"  or 
"  The  Ham  mead."  1  have  three  difltrent  Ham  meads  on  my  own 
property.  Some  well-known  fiat  grazing  lands,  just  beyond  this 
district,  near  Bridgwaier,  are  called  "  Pawlett  Hams"  The  wotd 
rather  implies  land  subject  to  be  flooded,  but  yet  rich,  and  by  no 
means  swampy  or  wet  land.     See  Marsh. 

■>ln,/ma»n.  p.  247. 
By  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  A.-Sax.  Aim  =  home. 
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The  Annual  Letting  of  700  acres  of  the  Pawlett  Hams^  and  Lands  in 
Cannington,  Pluntspill,  and  Puriton,  will  take  place  at  the  Clarence  Hotel, 
Bridgwater,  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  December,  1886,  at  Three  o*clock  p.m., 
on  the  usual  conditions. —  Wellington  Weekly  News,  Dec.  2,  1886. 

HAMESES  [aeiimzez],  sb.pL  A  pair  of  hameses  are  the  strong 
curved  wood  or  metal  pieces  strapped  to  a  horse's  collar,  and  to 
which  are  attached  the  chains  or  traces  wherewith  he  draws  his 
load. 

In  the  dialect  there  is  no  singular.  To  denote  one  of  the 
separate  parts,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  **one  o*  the  zides  o'  th' 
hameses  I'  or  "one  o'  th'  hameses.^*     See  Tug. 

They  must  haue  hombers  or  collers,  holmes  withed  aboat  theyr  neckes,  tresMS 
to  drawe  by,  and  a  swyngletre  to  holde  the  tresses  abrode. 

Fittherbertf  Husbandry,  25/41. 

HAM  O'  PORK  [aa-m  u  pau'urk],  sb.  The  joint,  as  distinguished 
from  the  meat.  Hence  it  is  nearly  invariable  to  speak  of  "  dressing 
a  ham  0' porky'  while  the  same  speaker  would  say,  ** Thank  'ee,  I'll 
have  a  little  bit  o*  ham." 

They'd  a-got  everything  all  in  order:  they'd  a-dressed  a  ham 
o'  pork  and  a  gurt  piece  o'  beef,  but  twadn  no  good  arter  alL — 
Aug.  14,  1884. 

HAMPER  [aam'pur],  v.  To  coerce;  to  bridle  a  colt  for  the 
first  time.     (Very  com.)     See  Halter. 

[Aay  boa'ut  dhik  poa'nee  au*l  ruuf,  uvoaT  u  wuz  dvur  Vroam'- 
purd^  I  bought  that  pony  in  a  wild  state,  before  he  was  ever 
bridled. 

[Ees !  un  u  puur-dee  jau'b  wee-d  u-gaut  vur  tu  aam'pur-n !]  yes ! 
and  a  pretty  job  we  had  to  bridle  him  ! 

For  wham  myn  hert  is  so  hampred  :  &  aides  so  nobul, 
]>at  flour  is  of  alle  frekes  :  of  faimes  and  mi^t. 

WilL  of  Palermet  1.  441 . 

HANCH  [an-sh],  v,  t.  To  gore  with  the  horns — said  of  a  bull 
or  cow.     Less  commonly  used  than  horch  (q.  v.). 

HANCH  [an-sh],  sb,  i.  That  side  or  end  of  a  gate  which  is 
hinged,  or  "hung." 

Thick  piece'll  mak  a  very  good  head,  but  he  id'n  stiff  enough 
for  a  hanch. 

We  be  bound  vor  to  drow  another  piece  o'  oak  vor  zome  more 
gate-stuff.  There's  a  plenty  o'  larras  a-cut  out,  but  we  be  short  o' 
heads  an*  [an'shez]  hanches, 

2.  A  haunch. 

The  Squire  zend  'em  a  beautiful  hanch  o'  venison. 

HANX'HING  [ansheen],  sb.  Carpentry.  In  the  side  of  a  door, 
sash,  or  other  frame,  the  part  which  is  left  outside  the  end  mortices 
is  so  called. 
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e  he'd  fit)  fo'ced  to  cut  av/s.y  all  die 


The  sarsh  was  too  long ;  ^ 
iaiuAiag, 

HAND  [an-],  s6.  i,  The  shoulder  of  a  pig,  when  cut  as  a  joint, 
without  the  blade-bone,  is  called  "  a  Aa/iJ  of  pork." 

a.  In  tliephr.  "out  of  hand"  =  («.)  immediately;  without  delay. 
You  might  depend,  sir,  I'll  do  un  vor  ee,  right  out  a'  hand. 
(A)  —  Finished  ;  compleled. 

The  job  shall  be  a-put  out  o'  hand  in  a  proper,  woikmansbip 
manner. 

Out  of  hand,   flixstivtmeitt,  it 

3,  {a.)  In  the  phrase,  hand  in — i.  e,  in  practice,  or  "having  the 
knack."     I  shall  do  it  faster  when  I  get  my  hand  in. 

{b.)  =  Complicity;  taking  part.  Joe  Hill'd  n-got  a  hand  in  thick 
job. 

HAND-BARROW  [an--baaru],  sd.  A  kind  of  large  tray  on  legs, 
with  four  projecting  handles,  by  which  it  is  carried  by  two  men. 
In  constant  use  by  gardeners  for  carrying  flowers,  &c. ;  also  in 
quarries  for  carrying  stones.     No  other  name, 

HANn  Barow  (  liandbarwe,  k.  s.).     Efiiredium. 

Premp.  Parv. 
A  hainiiarrvsp,  wheel cbarrow,  sholue  and  a  spncle, 
A  currie  combe,  mainetombc,  and  whip  for  n  jade. 

"-«"■-  17/3- 
HANDBEATING  [an  bee 'u teen,  an-bai'teen],  sb.  The  act  of 
digging  up  with  a  mattock  old  weedy  and  furzy  turf  (which  is  too 
full  of  roots  to  be  ploughed)  for  the  purpose  of  burning  it,  ami  so 
rendering  the  land  arable.  The  lurf  so  dug  is  called  /leal  (q,  v.). 
When  the  lurf  is  free  of  stones  and  roots,  another  process  is  adopted. 
A  large  flat  knife  called  a  spader  is  pushed  along  by  the  chest,  so 
as  to  slice  the  turf.     This  is  called  "spading  the  beat." 

1.  197. 

HAND-DOGS  [an'duugz],  sh.  Commonest  name  for  andirons. 
In  large  old-fashioned  chimney-places  it  was  usual  to  have  two 
pairs  of  irons.  The  dogs,  which  were  the  most  used,  were  at  the 
middle  of  the  hearth,  and  bore  the  fire  always.  The  andirons 
stood  on  each  side,  and  were  only  needed  when  an  extra  large 
fire  was  wanifd.  The  latter,  much  larger  and  heavier,  usually  had 
some  ornamental  finish,  as  a  brass  head,  a  scroll,  or  a  knob,  and  in 
kitchens  the  upright  part  of  the  iron  was  furnished  with  a  row  of 
hooks,  one  over  the  other,  on  the  side  away  from  the  fire.  On 
these  hooks  rested  the  great  spit  on  which  the  meal  or  poultry  was 
roasted.     All  this  is  now  swept  away  by  modern  kitchen-ranges;  in 
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the  few  farm-houses  where  hearth  fires  are  still  used,  hand-dogs 
remain,  but  the  great  spit  has  given  place  to  the  Dutch  oven.  I 
well  remember  the  erection  of  the  "  new  range "  in  my  father's 
house,  in  the  old  chimney  corner,  where  many  an  "ashen  faggot" 
had  been  burnt,  and  where  all  the  cooking  used  to  be  done  with 
a  wood  fire,  with  hand-dogs  such  as  are  here  described.  It  may 
be  but  the  fancy  of  advancing  years,  but  I  have  a  firm  con- 
viction that  never  since  have  there  been  such  delicious  roasts  as 
there  used  to  be  in  the  old  days  of  wood  fires.  We  used  to  call 
both  sets  of  irons  hand-dogs;  only  distinguishing  those  with  the 
spit-hooks  as  big^  and  the  others  as  little.     See  DoG. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  although  both  andirons  and  dogs  have  now 
become  Iiand-dogs^  yet  the  distinction  was  well  maintained  in  the 
Elizabethan  age.  In  the  Inventory  of  the  goods^  chaitells^  &*c.  of 
Henry  Gandye,  Exeter^  1609,  we  find : 

In  the  Haule 
It'm  a  payre  of  iron  dog^es  in  the  chimney      .        .      xij*. 
(but  no  andirons,  showing  probably  that  the  fireplace  was  small.) 

In  the  Parlor 
It'm  a  pair  of  andirons,  ij  dogges^  a  ficr  shovell,  a  paire  of)  ^-yu  -j::* 
tongs,  a  paire  of  bellowes,  and  one  iron'backe     .  j        ^       *  ' 

In  the  Kitchinge 
It'm  one  paire  of  andirons,  one  paire  oido^ffts^  one  iron  )     . 
to  sett  before  the  drippinge  panne,  and  ij  brandizes      ( 

See  Saver,  An  Dog. 

It  is  most  likely  that  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Gandye's  house  was  in 
the  **  Citty  of  Exon,"  only  two  of  the  rooms  had  chimneys  wide 
enough  to  take  such  a  fire  as  to  require  the  use  of  andirons. 

HANDLUM  [anium],  adj\  Awkward;  clumsy  of  hand;  apt 
to  let  anything  fall  from  the  hand.     (Very  com.) 

[Uur-z  dh-an'lums  maa'yd  livur  aay  zee'd ;  uur-ul  tae'ur  ubroa'ud 
moo'ur  cloa'm-un  ur  wae'ujez  kau'ms  tiie,]  she  is  the  handlumest  girl 
I  ever  saw;  she  will  tear  abroad  more  crockery  than  her  wages 
come  to. 

HAND-OVER-HEAD  [anoavur-aid],  adv.  phr.  In  a  reckless, 
thoughtless  manner. 

They  be  bound  vor  to  go  wrong  (/.  e,  come  to  grief) ;  can't  go  on 
hand-over-head  like  that  there,  very  long. 

HANDSALE  WEIGHT  [an-sl  wauy  t],  sb.  Any  article  purchased 
by  poising  it  in  the  hand  so  as  to  judge  of  the  weight  without 
actual  weighing,  is  called  handsale  weight. 

How  much  a  pound  d'e  gee  vor  they? 

I  can't  tell  nezackly — I  bought  em  out-an-out  by  \an'sl  7vauy'f], 

The  awncell  weighty  certainly  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  which  was  forbidden  by  statute  in  the  seventeenth,  is  most 


I 
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I  pFobably  the  origin  of  our  present  usage,  although  the  latter  implies 
rather  a  different  mode  from  the  cheating  mvncell. 
See  AuNCELL,  New  Eng.  Diet. 

HANDSTICK  [an-stik],  sb.  The  handle  of  a  drashle  (?.  v.). 
[t  is  a  round  straight  piece  of  very  lough  ash,  so  shaped  as  to 
leave  a  projecting  ring  of  wood  at  the  top.  Over  this  cojjies  the 
capel  {f\.\.),  which  is  hollowed  out  to  fit  this  ring,  and  turns  easily 
upon  it  without  coming  off  from  the  handitiek.     See  Flail 

HANDWRIST  [an'nSs],  sb.  Wrist.  The  word  ivriH  is  not 
I  heard  alone,  but  is  spoken  of  as  part  of  the  hand. 

What  is  the  matter  ?  [Aay-v  u-kuuf  mee  an-rtis,2  I  have  cut  my 
t  vrist. 

HANDY  [an-dee],  adj.  and  adv.  i.  Near;  close  to.  This  word 
is  used  both  with  respect  to  place  and  time. 

They  did'n  come  home  gin  Aandy  one  o'clock.  Come,  Soce !  I 
zim  'tis  Aandy  dinner-time.     Her  do  live  up  Aandy  Taun'on. 

3.  adj.     Apt,  useful,  clever-handed. 

I  'sure  'ee,  he's  a  rare  fuller  to  work,  and  he's  s'andy's  a  gimblet. 

HANG  [ang].  i.  To  hang  a  door  or  gate,  is  to  set  it  upon 
its  hinges ;  hence  "  to  nnhaiig "  is  to  lilt  a  door  or  gate  off  its 
hinges.  Technically  a  carpenter  hangs  a  door  or  gate  when  he 
fits  it  to  its  place,  fixes  (he  hinges,  and  makes  it  open  and  shut 
properly. 
3.  To  set  a  scythe  in  its  snead  is  "  to  hang  the  zive," 
Thy  zive  id'n  a-Awn^vitty,  the  toer  o'  un's  a  cocked  up  to  much." 

HANGDOG-LOOK  [ang-daug-lfeok-],  sb.     A  vile  expression. 
Me,  gwain  to  have  thick  hangdog-looking  fuller! — why,  I  widn 
be  a  leed  in  a  ten-acre  field  way  un. 

HANGE  [an-j],  sb.  The  pluck— (.c  the  liver,  lungs,  and  heart 
of  any  animal.  {Always.)  In  dressing  sheep,  the  head  is  usually 
left  attached  by  the  windpipe;  this  is  always  called  a  "sheep's 
head  and  hange."  A  calf  or  pig  alwa>'s  has  the  head  separated ; 
hence  one  hears  only  of  a  "calf's  hange,"  or  a  "pig's  hange." 

HANG-GALLIS  [ang-gaal'ees],  adj.  i.  Bad ;  vi Han ous -looking ; 
disrepiiiable  ;  "  hnng-gallows."  A  common  abusive  expression,  im- 
plying "  lit  for  hanging." 

You  hang-gallis  oseburd,  tid'n  good  I  catch  thee. 

Who's  thick  there  hang-gallis  fuller  ? 

What— don't  know  he  ?    Why,  that's  the  Squire's  son, 

a.  sb.    An  epithet  for  a  profligate ;  ne'er-do-well. 

I  calls'n  a  proper  hang-gallis— v\\y,  I  wid'n  be  a  zeed  in  a  ten- 
'  acre  field  way  un. 
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This  last  phrase  is  very  commonly  used  to 
at  association  or  contact  with  any  one. 

HANGING  FAIR  [angeen  faeur].  s^.     An  execution. 

Jack  and  Liz  be  gwain  to  be  married  nert  Thuzday,  'cau 
gwain  to  be  a  hanging  f.iir  to  TauntoD  thick  morning,  and 
must  lost  a  day's  work,  so  they  be  gwain  there  fust,  vor  a  fa 

This  actually  occurred.  The  wedding  was  fixed  on  that 
so  that  ihey  might  go  to  see  the  man  hung,  and  be  married 
the  loss  of  only  one  day.     I  knew  both  parlies  well. 

HANGING-HEAD  [angeen-aid],  sb.     Same  as  Hahch. 

upright  part  of  a  gate,  to  which  the  hinges  are  attached. 

HANGING-POST  [angeen  pau-s],  s/>.    The  post  to  whii 
gate  is  hung  or  attached  by  its  hinges. 

Thick  piece  mid  do  vor  a  valiin-posl,  but  he  id'n  good  'ni 
vor  a  kangin-posl. 

HANGINGS  [ang'eenz],j^.  i.  The  hinges  or  other  apparati 
which  a  gate,  door,  or  cover  is  made  to  swing.  Ilhigt 
for  a  specific  kind  of  "  hanging."  The  hook  and  eye  or  hook 
twist  are  the  common  forms  of  gate  Aangingi 

(You)  can  put  wiren  hangings  to  thick  box,  neef  'ee  mind  tOi 

2.  sb.     Curtains    of   all    kinds,  as   "  winder-A««^^," 
fiatigings." 

HANcypiCEof  an  halle,  or  tenle.     Velarium. — Pntmf.  Parv, 

HANGKECHER  [angkechur],  sb.     Handkerchief. 

There  a  was,  way  his  box  hat,  and  his  walking-stick,  and 
hangkecher  sure,  just  like  a  gin'lraan. 

Handkerchiefs  seem  to  have  been  unknown  till  Henry 
Eighth's  time,  for  in  1460  we  read : 

Vf  ty  nose  [uu  dense,  as  may  be-fi 
Luke  >y  honde  Iwii  dense  wylhe-al 
PrKiely  wllh  skyrt  &a  hit  away, 
0)>er  ctlls  thui^hc  tlii  tepel  >at  is  » 

Soif  of  Cnrleayt,  1, 

Rut  among  the  New  Year's  gifts  of  Henry  VIII.,  an",  xinij,  (1541),  we 

llem,  lo  ye  kinges  launder  thai  gave  y'  king  haruiiercMtrs  m 

MS.  Aruiidel,  No.  97,  foL  167  (Fmnirall,  Babtts  Beek,  p.  1 

Tlie  Duke  of  Somerset,  in  the  Tower,  asks  to  have  allowed  him, 

ij.  night  kerchtrs;  item  yj.  kaniit  ieitkm,  and  for  the  Ducliess  yj. 
lurchers,  Ellis,  Ltttrrs  (Babca  Biwk,  p,  i 

c  luKuries  conlined  to  king 


^y.' 


* 
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Blow  not  your  nose  on  the  napkin 

where  you  should  wype  your  halidc  ; 
But  clcnie  it  on  yoar  kaniiiirclUr, 
tlien  passe  ytiu  not  your  bond. 
VmodtS,  BMk  ef  Nurture  and  SiltgoU  0/ Good  M.innfri  {¥am\V3\\),  p.  78,  I.  Z6l. 
And  in  1619  we  see  how  completely  fifteenth -century  mnnticrs,  us  (auglit  in 
I  the  Bake  f/  Curtasye  and  by  John  Russell,  were  to  be  eschewed,  by  the  foUuwing 
"    7  diitincl  instruciions  i 

Nor  imitite  with  Socrates 

to  wipe  thy  snivelled  nose 
Vpon  thy  cap  as  he  would  do, 

nor  yet  upon  Ihy  clothes. 
But  keepe  it  clene  with  kandktrckifft, 

provided  for  the  same, 
Not  with  thy  fingers  or  ihy  sleeve, 
therein  thou  art  loo  blame. 
I619,  WtiUs  Book  of  Dinicanor,  I.  4;  (Baites  Book,  p.  2ci). 

Tliis  latter  date  jho«-s  that  the  polite  kandkerihitf\iaA  iheu  supcrscdcil  the  more 
primitive  handkaher,  which  we  still  retain  in  the  \\'est. 

HANGLES  [ang-lz],  sb.  In  farm-hotiscs  and  places  where  wood 
only  is  burnt,  a  bar  of  iron  is  placed  across  the  chimney,  six  or 
seven  feet  from  the  ground ;  from  this  are  hung  iron  hooks  so  made 
as  to  lengthen  or  shorten  at  will,  and  on  these  are  hung  the  various 
pots  and  kettles  over  the  tire.  Thesi  hooks  are  sometimes  called 
hangUs,  or  "  a  pair  0^  aiigUs,"  but  oftener  "chimbly  crooks," 

HANGMAN'S  WAGES  [ang-munz  wae-ujez],  Tliirteen  pence 
half-penny.  The  tradition  is  that  in  the  time  of  good  King  George, 
or  "  Farmer  George,"  as  he  is  still  called,  the  hangman,  himself  a 
reprieved  convict,  received  the  clothes  of  ihe  condemned  and 
thirteen  pence  half-penny  for  each  culprit.  The  price  of  a  box 
of  pills  is  still  facetiously  spoken  of  as  hangman's  wages.  The 
rate,  though  low,  must  have  proved  remunerative  in  those 
Draconic  days,  as  pills  do  now.  On  a  famous  gibbet,  called 
"  Stone  Gallows,"  not  f:ir  from  my  home,  my  father  remembered 
nine  men  hanging  in  a  row — all  executed  at  one  time. 

HANGMENT  [ang-mtmt],  sb.  Entanglement;  also  hanging, 
execution.     (Very  com.) 

I  thort  I  never  should'n  a-got  droo  they  there  brimmles,  'twas 
jish  fiangtnenfs  never  you  behold. 

They  do  zay  how  thick  there  fuller's  a-let  off,  no  there  'ont  be 
no  hangment  to  Taun'on  thease  year. 

rede  me  may  ot  medc, 
I  FifTi  Flatiman,  iv.  1.  4(1. 

HANG  UP  [ang  aup],  phr.  To  bring  in  debt.  A  man  having  a 
bill  brought  in  unexpectedly  for  goods  ordered  on  his  account  by 
his  wife  or  servant,  would  say  : 

I'm  darned  if  I'll  be  a  hanged  up  like  this  here.     (Very  com.) 
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This  phrase  is  most  likely  the  same  in  origin  as  "chalk  up" — 
viz.  from  the  score  due  to  a  publican  being  written  on  a  slate  and 
hung  up^  the  more  primitive  method  having  been  to  chalk  it  on 
the  back  of  the  door.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  expression  might 
get  to  be  applied  to  a  more  systematic  debit.     See  Packman. 

HANG  UP  HIS  HAT  [ang;  aup  uz  aat].  When  a  man 
marries  and  goes  home  to  the  wife's  house  to  live,  he  is  said  to 
'' hang  up  his  hatr 

The  phrase  is  an  everyday  one,  perfectly  well  understood  by 
every  one.     It  is  a  bantering  and  rather  depreciatory  saying. 

HANK  [ang'k],  j^.  A  skein  of  twine,  yarn,  or  thread  of  any  spun 
material.     See  Pad  i.     See  also  Cut  in  Brocket fs  Gloss. 

HANK  AFTER  [ang'k  aar'tur],  v.  To  hanker;  to  keep  longing 
for  ;  to  desire  earnestly. 

He  do  hank  arter  her  sure-lie ! 

HANKS  [ang'ks],  sb.  Connection  or  dealings  with — ^used  only 
with  a  negative  construction. 

Her  said  how  her  wid'n  ha  no  hanks  way  un. 

The  word  is  also  applied  to  animals  generally.  I  have  heard 
people  warned,  moreover,  *'not  to  have  no  hanks"  with  a  certain 
horse,  or  with  an  undesirable  bargain. 

HANKY-PANKY  [angkee-pang'kee],  j^.  Shuffling;  trickery; 
underhand  dealing. 

I  told*n  he  was  a  vrong  directed  wi  me;  I  zeed  droo  his  hanky- 
panky  in  a  minute. 

HANDLE  [an-1],  sb.  Handle.  JB  or  d  is  seldom  sounded  between 
m  or  ;/  and  /.     Cf.  can*l,  sham*l,  wam'l^  &c. 

(We)  must  have  a  new  Iian'l  to  the  plump,  he's  to  short. 

HANT  [aa'nt].     Have  not,  or  has  not. 

I  //^7«V,  thee  ha^n^  he  han^t  or  hathn^  we  hatit^  you  hatCt^  they 
lian't     Often  written  ant.     See  W,  S,  Gram,  p.  57. 

HANTIC  [han-tik],  sb.     Emphatic  form  of  antic 
Hot  ailth  the  mare  ?  her's  all  vull  o'  her  hantics. 

HANTIC,  adj.     Frantic ;  full  of  excitement  and  gesticulation. 

Whot's  the  matter  .  ,  ,  what  art  tha  hanteck  ? — Ex,  Scold.  1.  6aa 

HAP  [aap],  v.     To  chance  ;  to  happen ;  to  light  on. 
By  good  luck  I  hap  *pon  the  very  man.   (Very  common.)   Happen 
is  never  heard.     Comp,  Mayhap. 

)>e  couherdes  hound  Ixit  time  '  as  happe  by-tidde, 
feld  foute  of  ))c  child  *  and  fast  ])ider  fulwes. 

William  of  Palermc^  1.  3a. 
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Hapfb,     FortttHB  evenlut,  cuius,  omen. — Prompt.  Pjrv.' 

Is  wi>  (reior  so  fiiU  begoo, 
Thai  \(y:happt  Jervpon. 
)e  schull  be  riche  men  for  eur«. 

Gmier.  Talteftkt  Cogtrs 


HAP  [aap],  tb.    Chance,  fortune.     See  Girt  Hap. 
By  good  hap  we  jis  meet'n  eeas  he  was  a  comin  ouL 

Bisohte  him  help,  1  kaf,  \  wisdom,  m  wi 
bU  vrUtunge. 

I  have  a  prU  presutt  :  lo  plesi 


Teche  }e  mc,  and  Y  scliall  be  it 


HAPENNY  [ae'upmee,  aa'pmee],  sb.     Halfpenny. 
I'll  bet  thee  [aa'pmee  keeuk,]  a  ha'pennjr  cake,  let  me  ha  the 
fust  bile  nif  I  [lau'stus]  lose. 

HAPORTH  [aeuputh,  ae'upurd,  aa'purd],  sb.  A  halfpenny- 
worth.    (Always.) 

[Plaiz  lu  spae-ur  mau'dhur  ii  aa'puid  u  miilk,]  please  to  spare 
mother  a  haporth  of  milk. 


HAPPERY  [aap  uree],  v.  i.  and  a 
How  that  there  'ood  do  kappery  I 
Vir  (fir)  tops  baint  much  o'  viring,  they  be 


Snap  or  crackle. 
happery. 

Thoughtless  j 
they  be  both 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY  [aap-ee-goa-luuk'ee],  adj. 
laiiser  aller :  careless;  easy-going. 

Her's  a  good-tempered  sort  of  a  maid,  but  thei 
o'm  a  rig'ler  happy -go-lucky  sort  of  a  couple  like. 

HAPSE  [aaps],  sb.  and  v.  f.     Hasp  ;  fastening. 

Th'  hapie  o'  the  gate's  a-tor'd,  an  all  the  bullicks  be  ago  to  road. 

Mind  and  hapse  the  door  arter  ee,  you  do  'most  always  lef-m 
OH/iapad. 

In  this  and  many  other  words  the  much  despised  Hodge  of  the 
West  is  correcl,  while  the  literary  form  is  the  corruption. 

A.-S.  haps,  sera, fibula. 
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HARBOUR  [aarbur],  j^.     i.  Shelter;  place  of  entertainment 
[Kaum   soaus !    lat-s  goo  \.-aarbur,'\  come  mates !    let's  take 
shelter.     The  word  shelter  is  unknown. 

Herberewe  (herbonvct  K.  herbermv,  ii.  herbtrowe.  P.).     ffospitium, 

Promp,  Paru» 

an  IIarbar  :  kospicium^  diuersorium  :  to  Harber  :  hospUari,  hospihtare, 

Catk.  Ang, 
\t  frenschemen  ))anne  to  hure  herburghes  wende, 
And  of  \t  mete  and  drynke  )Kit  god  hem  sende, 

Murye  ^y  dude  hem  make. — Sir  Ferumbras^  1.  5689. 

For  archa  noe,  nyiat^  hede  '  ys  no  more  to  mene, 
Bote  holy  chorche,  herbergk  *  to  alle  |iat  ben  blessede. 

Piers  Plowman^  XII.  246. 

2.  Hunting.  The  place  where  a  deer  lies  or  has  been  lying;  the 
bed  of  a  deer. 

An  old  stag  always  tries  to  find  a  young  deer  to  turn  out  of  his 
harbour^  and  so  to  put  the  hounds  on  a  fresh  scent 

HARBOUR  [aa-rbur],  v,  /.     i.  To  frequent 

The  police  kept  watch  on  the  places  he  was  known  to  harbour. 

Her  told  em  how  he  did'n  harbaury  there. 

A  litel  hus  to  maken  of  er|)e, 

So  }>at  he  wel  )>ore  were 

Of  here  herboru^  herborwed  J)ere : — Havdok,  1.  740. 

2.  IK  t.     To  shelter ;  to  conceal 

'Tis  a  place  where  they  do  harbour  thieves  and  all  sorts  o'  rough 
car'iturs. 

IIerberwyn,  or  receyvyll,  to  hereboroghe  {herberguyfi^  K.  herbofvwen.  P.). 
Hospitor,  €t  si  si^nijicet  to  take  herboroghe^  tunc  est  quasi  aeponens» — Promp,  Parv, 

Harborowe.  I  lodge  one  in  an  inne.     //  herberge, 

I  intende  to  harboraive  folkes  no  more. — Palsgrave,  p.  579* 

as  chirchis  or  castelis  to  herberwen  lordes  inne  and  ladyes. 

Wyelif,  Works,  p.  5. 

^ondyr  is  an  house  of  haras  that  stant  be  the  way, 
Amonge  the  bcstys  herboryd  may  ye  be. 

Coventry  Mystery,  p.  147. 

HARBOUR  [aa'rbur],  v,  t,  i.  Term  used  in  stag-hunting.  To 
ascertain  by  tracking,  or  other  means,  that  the  deer  is  harbouring  or 
laired  in  a  particular  spot  or  covert. 

To  Harbour  a  stag.     Alltr  ^  la  vetiS. — Cotgrave  (Sher\vood). 

Here's  little  John  hath  harbour  dyow  a  deer, 

I  see  by  his  tackling. — Ben  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  I.  ii. 

Soon  after  eleven  Lord  and  Lady  Ebrington  arrived.  This  was  the  signal  for 
tuft(  i*^  to  be  taken  out,  and  the  huntsmen  went  down  into  the  densely-wooded 
coombe  under  Leigh  Hill  in  quest  a  harboured  slag. 

irellington  JfWl'fy  Nervs,  Aug.  18,  1886. 
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X.  V.  i.  Hunting.  Of  a  deer — to  haunt)  to  frequent  s  to  make 
his  habitat,  or  hir. 

One  glance  al  Ihe  slot  woulii  salUly  him.  lIoweVFr,  one  point  is  cslablished. 
There  is  a  slag  in  the  neichbouihood,  and  no  doubt  that  deer  has  hiirijurtd 
with  one  or  more  hinds  in  the  covert  below. — Collyiu,  p.  79. 


.  Shelter,   stopping-place. 


I 


HARBOURAGE    [aarbureej],  sb. 
entertainment.     (Very  common.) 

[Noa'  aa-rburttf  yuur!]  no  siielter  here!  is  the  usual  1 

I  heard  a  bleak  moor  described  as  [lig  u  dai'iaa'rl,  u-dhaewt 
aj',  aewz,  ur  aa'rbureej\'\  like  a  desert,  without  hedge,  house,  or 
harbourage. 

The  alliteration  of  the  dialect  is  more  forcible  than  that  of  Ihe 
received  English. 

2.   Hunting.     Covert,  rt 
The  deer  made  for  Bo! 
there,  so  he  went  on. 

HARBOURER  [aa-rburur],  sk  Hunting.  A  man  whose  duly 
it  is  to  ascertain  where  the  deer  is  lying.  He  is  a  most  important 
person,  because  upon  his  skill  depends  the  finding  of  a  stag  or 
hind  according  to  season,  without  disturbing  the  other.  This  he 
can  do  with  great  comparative  certainty.  Before  a  "  meet "  in 
any  neighbourhood  where  it  is  known  that  deer  are  used  to  haunt, 
he  obtains  information  from  farmers  and  others.  He  then  carefully 
examines  round  the  outsides  of  the  various  coverts  both  at  evening 
and  at  daybreak.  He  then  knows  by  the  s/ot  or  foot-prims  whether 
any  deer  have  gone  in  or  out  of  the  covert,  and  from  the  shape 
of  the  slol  he  knows  whether  stag  or  hind,  while  by  its  size  he 
can  tell  the  age,  whether  "warrantable"  or  not — i.e.  fit  to  be 
hunted.  He  is  careful  not  to  disturb  or  scare  the  deer,  and  having 
found  the  slot  he  wants,  by  making  a  circuit  of  the  cover  he  can 
readily  determine  whether  the  particular  deer  has  passed  on  or  is 
harbourfd  in  that  place. 


\%  of  great  consci^uence  lo  have  good  and  honest  karbeuTtii :  there  L 
worth  a  farthing  al  Porlock. 

Kisoi'd!  of  N.  DrvoH  Stogkiiundl,  1813-181  p.  I 


To  Ihe  hnrboii 


Tofa 


li.  o/. — Ibid.  p.  I 


The  haii,>urtr  .  .  .  is  as  important  an  officer  in  the  citablishment  of  a  pwk 
of  hounds  kept  for  hunting  ihc  wild  deer  01  the  huntsman  himself.  Indeed  it 
would  b«  well  if  every  huntsman  was  to  serve  a  novitiate  ai  korbourtr, 

II  unfortunately  happens  ihal  every  under-keepec  and  loiterer  about  the  haunts 
of  the  wild  deer,  ikiHks  he  can  act  as  hartpurrr.—Co/lyns,  p.  76. 

HARD  [aard],  adj.  i.  Hardy,  robust;  but  not  full-grown, 
undtrstood.  Hal.  is  quite  wrong.  The  word  does  not  mean 
full-grown— it  rather  means  grott/ing.     A  "hard  pig"  Is  what  in 
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Other  counties  is  a  **  store  pig."  A  "  hard  boy  "  is  a  most  common 
description  of  a  strong  lad,  fit  to  work.  So  we  hear  of  a  **hard 
colt,"  "  hard  slips  "  (young  pigs  of  either  sex),  a  '•  hard  maid  " — this 
means  a  strong,  growing  lass. 

2.  adj.     As  applied  to  cider  or  beer — sharp,  sour. 
Good  hard  cider  's  best  to  work  by. 

3.  adj\  Tech.  In  planing  a  true  surface,  any  convex  part  is 
said  to  be  hard ;  if  concave,  slack  (q.  v.). 

HARD  AND  SHARP  [aar'd-n  shaa-rp],  adv.phr.  Accomplished 
with  difficulty,  or  only  just  in  time ;  a  near  miss. 

Ees,  mum,  we  was  there,  but  'twas  hard  and  sharp;  the  train 
was  jis  pon  comin'  eens  we  stapt. 

HARD  OF  HEARING  [aar'd  u  yuureen],  adj.     Rather  deaf. 

HARD-PUSHED  [aard-pfeo'sht],  part  adj.     Hard  set;  hard 
put  to  it. 
We  was  terrible  hard-puslud  to  get  em  a-dood  in  time. 

HARD  WOOD  [aar-d  bo'd],  sb.     i.  Firewood  in  logs  or  brands 
as  distinguished  from  faggot-wood  [faak*ut-^*d],  or  wood^  simply. 
The  former  is  sold  by  the  cord  (q.  v.),  and  the  latter  by  the  score. 

To  he  sold,  about  100  cords  of  hard  wood,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers. — Advert. 

2.  Applied  to  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  beech,  to  distinguish  them  from 
fir  timber. 

HARE'S  FOOT  CLOVER  [aeurz  vfeot  kloa'uvr].  (Trifolium 
art^ense.) 

H  ARREST  DRINK  [aar'us  dringk],  sb.  Ale  brewed  for  harvest. 
It  is  usually  thin  stuff,  and  **  fresh  "  or  new. 

I  be  very  zorry,  zir,  we  *ant  nort  in  house  bat  hArrest-drink^  and 
you  widn  care  much  about  that,  I  reckon. 

H ARRESTING  [aarusteen],  sb.  Working  about  the  harvest; 
the  act  of  getting  in  the  com. 

He  bin  to  work  along  vor  Mr.  Bird  harrcstin^  but  now  he  ant 
a  got  nort  to  do. 

We  cant  'tend  to  no  such  jobs  as  that  there,  while  the  harrestifCs 
about. 

HARK  [aar'k,  aarkee],  v.  i.     To  hearken.     (Always.) 

I  cant  nover  abear  to  hark  to  jis  stuff.     Don't  you  harky  to  he. 

HARK-BiVCK  [aark-baak-],  v.  t\  To  go  back  and  try  again. 
The  phrase  is  taken  from  hunting  talk,  when  if  the  hounds  lose 
the  scent  they  are  made  to  hark-back^  i.  e.  go  back  to  a  spot  where 
they  had  the  scent,  and  try  to  get  it  again ;  in  fox-hunting  more 
generally  they  have  to  "  hark-forard." 
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HARNESS  [aa-rnees],  sf:  The  heald  or  arrangement  of  loops 
of  twine  by  which  in  weaving,  the  threads  of  [he  warp  {ste  Chain) 
are  changed  in  position  at  every  passage  of  the  shulile.     Sft  Bosom. 

Webster  is  wrong  in  describing  harntsi  as  part  of  a  loom  ;  it  is 
used  in  a  loom,  but  is  no  more  a  part  of  it  than  is  the  fabric 
woven  ;  it  is  adjusted  into  ihe  loom  along  with  the  waqi  to  which  it 
belongs. 

HARM  [aa'rm],  sb.  The  distemper  in  dogs.  In  buying  a  young 
dog  it  is  usual  to  ask,  "  Have  'er  had  the  harm  J  '' 

HART  [haaTt],  s6.  Hunting.  A  male  deer  past  mark  as  to  his 
age.     An  old  stag  of  seven  years  and  upwards.     See  Bow. 

HART  [aa-rt],  sb.     Handle,  haft. 

Thick  wij'n  be  a  bad  kuive,  neefs  had  (if  thou  hadsi)  a  new 
hart  an'  a  new  blade  to  un, 

HART'S-TONGUE  [aarts-tuung],  sb.    The  common  smooth- 


leafed    fern.     {Scolopendrium    vulga> 
"Lamb- tongue." 


)       More    generally    called 
iQi],     adj.        Headlong, 


HARUM-SKARUM     [ae-umm-s 
thoughtless,  wild. 

Ter'ble  liarumskarum  fuller  'bout  cidin  an  drivin. 

HASH  [hash,  haaysh],  adj.  Harsh.  Chiefly  applied  to  texture 
or  material,  to  denote  want  of  softness.  The  word  would  not  be 
applied  to  conduct. 

This  yer  cloth  dont  han'le  soft  enough,  tis  loo  Jiash;  I  be  safe 
font  wear. 

HASLING  PIECES  [aasleen  pees  e-;],  sb.  Tech.  Upright 
pieces  of  wood  fixed  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  in  an  attic,  to  form 
the  sides  of  a  room.  Upon  these  hasling  pieMS  are  attached  the 
laths  and  plaster. 

HASSOCK  [asik],  sb.  A  soft  kind  of  footstool ;  generally 
made  of  carpet  and  stuSed  with  straw. 

HAT  [aaf],  v.  t.  To  hit;  to  strike;  to  knock.  This  is  the 
invariable  word.     Pres.  hat ;  past,  hat ;  p.  p.  a.  hat. 

[Ee  aup'  wai  uz  vuys-n  aat-n  daewn,]  he  up  wi  his  visl  and  hat 
him  down. 

A  blacksmith  wanting  his  mate  to  smite  with  the  skdge,  would 
say,  "/fa/ a  blow,  wiU'er? 

Mind  you  don't  \_aa'f\  your  head.  Aal ten  thick  nail.  What's 
aat  the  boy  for  ?  He'd  aat  hard,  if  he  was  to  vail  (said  of  a  pole). 
He'vc  u-flflV  the  tap  of  his  vinger  all  abroad. 


An  wu  hat  lie 


in  o'e  ilummun,  droo  Kenti 

1  (liap  ihil  vind  tiraighi  la  Siarcraii. 


'aihm  H^gg,  Tha  RiJU  Corfi. 
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HAT  [aa't],  v,  t  Applied  to  com  in  harvesting.  To  doubly 
cap-stitch — I.  e,  to  set  up  the  sheaves  in  a  large  stook  and  to  cover 
down  the  top  with  a  kind  of  thatch  made  of  some  of  the  sheaves 
with  the  ear  downwards.  This  method  is  very  common  in"lappcry" 
seasons,  and  it  prevents  the  corn  from  sprouting,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  allows  the  wind  to  pass  through,  and  so  dry  the  straw. 

I  reckoned  to  a-car'd  thick  piece  o'  whait,  but  he  idn  'arly  fit 
not  eet,  zo  I  told  em  to  go  and  hat'n  up.— Sept  lo,  1883.  Comp. 
Hatiock^  Shropshire. 

HAT  [aa't],  v,  i.    To  germinate :  said  of  seed,  or  plant. 

The  mangel  did'n  hat^  so  I  put'n  (the  field)  to  tunnuts. — March 
1882.     (Usual  word.) 

Capical  lot  o'  plants,  most  every  one  o'm  hat.  This  was  said  of 
a  quantity  of  young  larches  which  I  had  planted,  and  which  grew 
well. 

[Nuudh'urwau'n  u  dhai  dhae'ur  graa'fs  yue  gid  mee,ddd-n  aa'i^ 
neither  one  of  those  grafts  you  gave  me,  grew. 

HAT-BACK  [aa't-baak-],  v.  and  sb.  To  hinder;  to  cause  to 
relapse ;  to  injure  pecuniarily ;  hindrance ;  a  relapse ;  an  injury 
in  pocket.     (Very  com.) 

[Dhik  dhae'ur  aa'rus  aa^t-n  baak'  maa'yn  luyk,]  that  harvest 
injured  him  severely. 

[Twuz  u  tuurubl  aat-baak'  vau*r-n  haun  ee  broa'k-s  lag',]  it  was 
a  great  loss  to  him  when  he  broke  his  leg. 

Comp.  Fullback^  Leicester  Glos,  p.  219. 

HATCH  [aach],  sb,  A  half  door,  as  the  barn-hatch.  Often  in 
cottages  called  the  half-hatch, 

I  be  safe  I  zeed  th'  old  man  a  Zunday  hon  I  pass^  'cause  he 
was  a  stood  a  lookin  out  over  the  hatch.     See  Hutch  3. 

Swed.  hack;  Low  Germ,  heck, 

1 1  EC,  hek,  ox  hftchet  or  a  dore,  (heche,  K.  heke,  or  hech,  s.).     Antica, 

Promp,  Parv, 
An  Heke  ;  Antica, — Cath,  Ang, 

Hatche  of  a  ^oxt—hecq. — Pahgrctve^  p.  229. 

The  Hatch  of  a  door.     Avant part,  guichfL—Cotgrave  (Sherwood). 

Mome,  malt-hoi-se,  capon,  coxcomb,  idiot,  patch ! 
Either  get  thee  from  the  door,  or  sit  down  at  the  kaUk, 

Contedy  o/Err<n's,  III.  i, 

HAT  IN  THE  HEAD  [aat-n  dhu  aid],  phr.  To  kill  by  a 
blow  on  the  head. 

[Aay  kaecht  u  guurt  kyat  ligee'un  z-maur*neen.  Haut-s  d&e 
waiun  ?  Au  !  aay  aa't-n  een  dhu  ai'd  pur'tee  kwik,  aay  waud-n 
gwain  tu  biiyd  uytiimeen  wai*  un.]  I  caught  a  great  cat  again  this 
morning.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ?  Oh  !  I  knocked  it  on  the 
head  directly,  I  was  not  going  to  stay  playing  (or  fiddling)  with  it 
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HATSINHOLES[aafseenoa-li],j;i.  Aboy'sgamc.  Theplayers 
range  their  hals  in  a  row  against  a  wall,  and  each  boy  in  turn  pitches 
a  ball  from  a  line  at  some  twenty-five  feet  distance  into  one  of  the 
hals.  The  boy  into  whose  hat  it  falls  has  to  seize  it  and  throw  it 
at  one  or  other  of  the  olhers,  who  all  scamper  off  when  the  ball  is 
"packed  in."  If  he  fails  to  hit,  he  is  out  and  takes  his  cap  up. 
The  boy  whose  cap  is  left  at  the  last  has  to  "  cork  "  the  others — 
that  is,  to  throw  the  ball  at  their  bent  backs,  each  in  turn  stooping 
down  to  take  his  punishment. 


,  To  trip  up.     Used  very  commonly 


HAT  UP  [aa't  aup],  t 
in  wrestling. 

He  adn  a  bit  o'  chance  way  un ;  why  he  Aafn  op,  'thout  putting 
his  hand  aneast'n — i.  e.  he  iripped  him  up  and  made  him  tall, 
without  touching  with  his  hands. 

3.  To  knock  up,  in  the  sense  of  putting  together  hastily. 
Here,  Bill,  take  and  fial  up  a  bit  of  a  box  to  put-n  in. 


HAULIER  [hau'liur],  sb. 
transport  goods  for  hire.   (Nc 


One  whose   business  is  to  haul   or 
er  hauler.)    "John  Brown,  Haulier." 


HAVOC  [aveek],  sb.    Waste.     (Very  com.) 
Zee  what  /tavoc  you  be  makln  way  the  hay ;  there  'tis  a-littercd 
all  the  way  in  from  the  rick. 

Of*fla«*^bewirc, 

Cm  nothing  will  spare. 
Wlicre  all  ihing  11  common,  what  necdeth  a  liulch  ? 
Where  wantelh  a  sauer,  there  hauocki  is  mutcli.  —  Tuiiti;  77/3. 


HAW  t  [hau' !].     A  word  used 
ba^k  !  is  always  said  when  they  are 


n  driving  cows  or  oxen.     Haw 
to  go  back.     See  Jup. 


HAWBUCK  [aubuuk], 
bacon. 


An  epithet  for  a  clown ;  a  chaw- 


HAWCHEMOUTH  [auchee-maewdh],  sb.  An  epithet  often 
applied  to  a  blustering,  foul-mouthed  person  ;  also  to  one  who 
inakes  much  noise  in  eating. 

Til  'art  good  vor  nort  bel  a  Gupc^-nes)— a  golteriag,  haTiihamniil/i  Thcng. 
Ex.  SiolJ.  I.  187. 

HAWCHEMOUTHED  [auch-macwdhud,  auchee-maewdhud] 
adj.  Given  to  coarse,  offensive  talk ;  blustering,  bullying,  or  in- 
decent in  talk. 
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He !  you  never  did'n  come  'cross  a  more  rougher,  hawchemouth- 
eder^  cussin,  girt  bully  in  all  your  bom  days. 

HAWCHY  [au'chee],  ik  i.  To  make  a  loud  noise  with  the  lips 
or  mouth  in  eating.     (Very  com.) 

Where's  thee  lam  thy  manners  ?  Why's-n  shut  thy  girt  trap,  not 
bide  and  hauchy^  like  a  girt  fat  pig. 

Whan  tha  com'st  to  good  Tackling,  thee  wut  poochee,  and  hawchte^  and 
scrumpee. — Ex.  Scold.  1.  187. 

HAY.  A  very  common  suffix  to  names  of  places,  as  CoXJiay 
Abbey,  ^mnhay  Barton,  ChiytX^hay  {see  Clavel,  pronounced 
Ciassy\  Combe  Hay,  Others  have  the  termination  hayne^  as 
Nicholas^tf^«tf,  h\xs\t%hayne :  this  is  probably  the  plural  form. 

HAY-POOK  [aa-y-pbok],  sd.  Hay-cock.  The  usual  word — 
hay-cock  is  seldom  heard.     See  Pook. 

Why  dedst  thee,  than,  tell  me  o'  the  Zess,  or  it  of  the  Hay-pook^  as  tha  dedst 
whileer?  Ex,  Scold,  1.  87. 

HAYWARD  [aa'ywaurd].  An  officer  who  is  still  annually 
appointed  by  some  old  court  leets.  His  duties  once  were  to  look 
after  fences  and  hedges,  but  his  office,  like  those  of  scavenger,  ale- 
taster,  and  constable,  has  become  obsolete  in  propria  persona, 

HE  [ee],  pron.  i.  The  universal  nominative  pronoun  to 
represent  all  things  living  or  dead,  to  which  the  indefinite  article 
can  be  prefixed.  The  old  saying  that  in  Somerset  "  everything  is 
he  except  a  tom-cat,  and  that  he  is  a  she^^  is  not  quite  correct 
He  is  used  in  speaking  of  a  cow  or  a  woman^  but  not  of  com, 
water,  wool,  salt,  coal,  or  such  things  as  are  not  individual, 
but  in  the  mass.  Abundant  examples  of  the  dialectal  use  are 
to  be  found  in  these  pages.  See  W,  S,  Gram,  p.  29.  Su  III. 
A.  3.  pron, 

Ich  libbe  in  love-longinge, 
For  semlokest  of  aUe  thinge, 
He  may  me  blisse  bringe, 
icham  in  hire  baundoun. 

Wright's  Lyric  Poetry  (about  1300),  VI.  p.  27.    \ 

With  al  mi  lif  y  love  that  may. 
He  is  mi  solas  nyght  and  day. 
My  joie  aut  eke  my  beste  play, 

aut  eke  my  love-Iongynge. — lb,  XXXIV.  p.  95. 

Thus  was  your  croune  crasid,  til  he  was  cast  newe. 
|)oni  parti nge  of  ^oure  pouere,  to  ^oure  paragals. 

Langland^  Rich,  the  Red,  1.  70. 

Mantriblc  \t  Citce  ys  y-called,  wyj)  marbre  fyn  ys  he  walled. 

Sir  FerumbraSy  1.  4309. 

The  maiden  turned  oyain  anon. 
And  tok  the  way  he  hadde  er  gon. 

Lay  Le  Freine^  Weber ^  Met.  Roman,  1.  177. 
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And  meelic  iresere  Ae  (St,  Ediiha)  jaff  Kobby  lo, 
Wherefore  Ae  meche  Jt  belt'  durfe  spede. 

C/iran.  VHoduntate,  Slania  979. 

The  Chronicon  Vilodutitnse,  which  is  a  life  of  St.  Ediiha,  speaks 
of  her  throughout  as  he.     She  is  not  once  to  be  found. 

And  Kyn^  Egbert  sustre  also  hi  was 

And  [wte  iiine  also  hte  was  ybore. — Sfmltn  JJ. 

Erie  Wolstons  wyff  forsolhe  Ate  was 

Or  At  toke  ye  mantel!  and  fe  ryne 

And  to  make  a  rel^iose  house  ofhur  owne  place 

^.rpraycdc  hur  brolhet  Egbert  («  kyng. — SlaHia  36, 

His  owne  spencer's  doujl'  it  was. — Slanta  44. 

3.  Emphatic  ace  ^  him. 

Tid'n  no  good  to  iris'  to  he.    See  Arg,  Gumption. 


It  Hk 


flry  71 


If  ei  wife  ed  bul  lake  to  her  office  ageii 
Her  should  niver  be  caddl'd  by  ht. 

Palman,  Rustic  Siiida,  p.  31. 

HEAD  [aid],  si.  r.  Thai  end  or  side  of  a  gate  furthest  from 
the  hinges.     See  Hakch. 

a.  Applied  to  a  mill-pond.  If  full,  it  is  said,  "  There's  a  good 
heaJ  of  water."  So  the  pond  or  reservoir  from  which  the  water- 
•vheel  is  driven  is  called  the  mW-Aea/i,  while  the  stream  running 
from  the  mill  is  the  mill-tail.     See  Tail  oi'  the  Mill, 

3.  Of  cream.  In  reply  to  an  application  for  milk  in  the  forenoon, 
a  farmer's  wife's  usual  reply  is — I  ont  break  my  Aead  vor  nobody — 
meaoing  that  now  the  head  or  cream  has  begun  to  rise,  I  will  not 
disturb  it. 

4.  Throughout  the  west  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  combing  the 
head  instead  of  combing  the  hair.  It  is  commonly  said  of  a 
virago,  "  Her'll  comb  out  his  head  vor'n ! "  This  of  course  is 
metaphorical,  but  of  a  woman  who  is  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  beating  her  husband,  the  usual  saying  is,  "  Her'd  comb  out's 
head  wi  a  dree-legged  stool. 

("c  hosyn  on  youre  shuldyr  cast,  on  vppon  ydur  arme  ye  hold  ; 

youre  souereynes  Aed  ye  kembe,  but  funt  ye  kncle  to  ground. 

1450.    Jffin  Kuisiiri  Boh  0/ Nurture,  1.  961  (Fufnivall,  Babea  Book,  p,  181). 

Al^cT  you  baue  euacuated  your  bodye,  &  tmsscd  your  poyntes,  kayme  your 
Aiadt  oft  and  bo  do  dyuers  lymes  in  Ihe  day. 

1557.    Andrew  Bordi  an  Sletf,  Kinng,  and  Dress,     lb.  p.  846. 

When  you  haue  apparatled  your  selfe  handsomely,  combe  your  Aead  softly  and 
euily  with  an  luoric  combe. 

1602.   William  Vaugkan,  Fiflien  Dirertians  le  pttservt  heallM.     lb.  p.  349. 
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The  caumberlayne   muste  be  dylygent  &  clenly  in  his  offyce,  with  his  Am^ 
kembed.  Hyu^  de  Wordt^  B(fki  of  Keruynge,     lb,  p.  282. 

Thy  head  let  that  be  kembd  and  trimd, 
let  not  thy  haire  be  long. 

R,  liVeste^  Booke  of  Demeanor^  L  125.     lb,  p.  295. 

5.  To  ''  take  by  the  head^'  of  a  horse,  is  to  lead  him  by  the  bridle. 

To  "  be  a-tookt  by  the  A^ad"  of  a  man,  is  to  be  the  worse  for 
liquor. 

To  be  ^'  off  his  /uad'*  is  to  be  mad,  unaccountable,  suffering  from 
mental  delusions. 

To  "  put  heads  together  "  is  to  consult,  to  deliberate  in  committee. 

In  all  senses  the  pronunciation  is  the  same. 

'Bout  zebb'n  o'clock  I  creyp'd  vrem  beyde, 
An'  out  o'  winder  shuv'd  my  heyde: 

Pulmanf  Rustic  Sketches^  p.  17. 

HEAD  [aid],  sb.  Hunting.  The  horns  of  a  stag.  Webster 
is  wrong:  /uad  is  not  the  "state  of,"  but  the  horns  themselves. 
He  has  a  fine  head  or  a  " scanty  head"  according  to  the  size  and 
shape  of  his  horns,  without  any  reference  to  his  skull.    See  Rights. 

And  standing  fore  the  dogs  ;  he  bears  a  head 

Large  and  well  beam'd,  with  all  rights  summed  and  spread. 

Ben  yotison.  Sad  Shepherd,  I.  ii. 

When  old  their  heads  are  shorter  in  the  beam  but  thicker  in  the  span,  and 

they  have  fewer  rights At  this  age  their  heads  vary  much  in  appearance. 

Records  N,  Devon  Staghounds,  p.  9. 

A  large  stag  with  an  irregular  head,     B.  T.  upright. 

Records  N.  Devon  Staghounds,  p.  40. 

A  most  singular  head,  brow  and  tray,  and  an  upright  on  one  side,  and  brow 
with  a  tall  upright  beam  on  the  other ;  the  brow  antlers  very  long,  and  the  burr 
close  to  the  head.  lb,  p.  44. 

And  bycause  many  men  can  not  understande  the  names  and  diversities  of 
heades  according  to  the  termes  of  hunting. 

1575.    Tubennlle,  quoted  by  Collyns,  p.  31. 

abundance  of  good  and  nourishing  food,  had  had  its  effect  in  maturing  and 
perfecting  the  heads.  Coiiyns,  Chase  of  the  IVi/d  Red  Deer,  p.  35. 

HEAD  [aid],  adj.     Best. 

[Aay  vrak'nz  dhiish  yuur  dh-^zr^  roa'ud  au'l  ubaewt,]  I  consider 
tliis  the  best  road  in  this  neighbourhood. 

[Aewt-n  aewt  dh-^r/V  au's  aewt,]  out  and  out  the  best  horse  out 
— /.  e.  in  the  hunting  field.  Head  carpenter,  head  mason,  head  rat- 
catcher— /.  e.  best,  not  the  foreman. 

HEADPIECE  [aidpees],  sb.     Cleverness,  ability,  intelligence. 
He  id'n  no  ways  short,  there's  plenty  o'  headpiece  'bout  he. 
'Tis  all  headpiece  Ve  a  car'd'n  drue  it  all.     Sam's  a  gurt  rough 
hedge-boar  fellow,  but  he  don't  want  for  headpiece. 
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HEADY  [ai'dee],  adj.  Strong;  inloxicating— said  of  beer  or 
other  liquor. 

HEAL,  HEALER.     Set  Hele. 

HEAPED   UP   [ee-pt   aup],   adj.     Hipped.     Tech.     Term  in 

building,  applied  to  a  roof. 

I  don't  like  they  there  heaped  up  ruvs,  I  zim  th'  old  farshin  gable's 
better  by  half, 

HEARST  [huurst],  sb.  Hunting.  A  female  deer,  over  one, 
under  three,  years  old.     Su  BROCKEr. 

A  hind  and  ft  htarsl  went  down  tc 
followed  chem. 

HEART  [aart].     1.  Often  used  in  exclamations. 
Dear  heart!  whatever  shall  I  do  ? 
Heart  alive,  soce !  whatever  b'ee  about  ? 

J.  The  matured  wood  of  a  tree  as  distinct  from  the  sap. 

Thick  there  piece  'ont  do ;  he's  most  all  lape,  Jd'n  hardly  a  bit 
o'  heart  in  un.     Cf-  Heart-oak. 

A  hearty  piece  of  timber  is  one  which  has  grown  slowly,  and 
has  comparatively  little  sap. 

3.  Applied  to  land  when  well  cultivated  and  in  a  fcitile  con- 
dition— always  qualified  by  good  or  an  adj.  implying  ^iwrf. 

Thick  there  field's  in  good  heart  now.  Why,  I've  a  dress-n 
twice  over.  ,  .  .  The  word  is  not  used  to  express  the  opposite 
condition. 

HEAR  TELL  [yuur  tuul-],  phr.    To  hear  the  report. 
Well,  I've  a.-yeard  till  o' jis  thing,  but  I  never  didn  zee  nother 
one  avore. 


HEART-GUN  [aart-gunn],  sb.  A  severe  internal  pain,  colic 
(obsolescent).  Gun,  A.-S.  gund,  seems  to  imply  inflammatory 
ailment.     See  Barn-gun. 

I3  dedn'i  me-sn  the  Bone-shive,  net  the  Hiart-gun,  net  Ihc  Allerabatch. 
Ex.  Scold.  I.  33.     Also  li.  1,  556. 

HEART-WHOLE  [aart-woa-l],  adj  Not  fallen  in  love.  This 
expression  is  constantly  used  with  reference  to  any  one  who  may 
have  been  in  circumstances  likely  to  lead  to  love. 

Well  I  I  nivet  didn  look  to  zee  he  come  home  therevrora  heart- 
wole;  but  there,  p'raps  he  idn,  ailer  all. 


HEARTY  [aartee],  sb.     i.  A  colloquial  r 
Come  on,  my  hearty,  we'll  show  'em  the  w 


:,  like  "my  boy." 
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2.  adj.  Well  in  health.  Two  farmers  meeting  at  market  would 
thus  greet  each  other :  Well,  maister,  how  be  you  ?  Hearty^  thank 
ee,  how's  all  home  to  your  house  ? 

HEAT  [yiit],  sb.     Always  so  pronounced. 
'Spare  work,  could'n  catch  yit  to  it. 
In  heat  [een  ydf]  said  of  a  bitch. 

HEATH  [yaeth].  The  only  name  for  Calluna  and  Erica  of 
all  varieties.  In  this  district  heather  is  unknown.  We  have  the 
well-known  long-heath  [lau'ng-^'^M]  and  small-heath  [smaa'l-^'a^M], 
as  described  by  Britten  ex  Lyte,  E,  D,  S.  Plant  Names ^  1879. 

HEATH-BROOM  [yaeth-brfeo-m],  sb.  A  broom  made  of 
common  heath,  in  distinction  from  a  birch-broom. 

HEATH-POULT  [yaeth-poalt,  haith-poa-lt],  sb.  The  common 
name  for  black  game.     See  Poult. 

HEAVE  [aiv,  oavd,  u-oa*vd],  v,  t.     To  throw. 
Quiet !  heavin  stones,  you  boys  ? 

The  word  in  this  sense,  and  with  its  past  tense  h(n/d^  is  confined 
to  the  fisher  and  seaside  folk.     See  Trans.  Dev,  Ass.  1882,  p.  142. 

HEAVE  [eev,  ai'v],  v.  t.  i.  To  lift ;  to  raise  from  the  ground ; 
to  take  up.     Less  com.  than  Heft. 

Thick's  t'eavy  to  car  to  anybody's  back,  can't  heaviva^  much 
more  car'n. 

2.  V,  I.     To  urge,  but  not  actually  to  vomit 

The  breath  (smell)  was  that  bad,  nif  did'n  make  me  heavy  to  it 

HEDGEBOAR,  HEDGEPIG  [ajboa-r,  ajpig],j^.  Hedgehog; 
also  a  term  for  a  lout ;  a  clumsy,  stupid  clod. 

Purty  hedgeboar  fuller,  he,  for  to  set  up  for  a  doctor,  better  fit 
he'd  take  to  farrin — /*.  e.  farriering. 

HEDGE-CAFFENDER  [aj-kaafmdur],  sb,  A  rough  carpenter, 
such  as  repairs  gates,  rails,  &c. 

HEDGE-TROW  [aj-troa,  trau],  sb.  The  ditch  or  drain  at  the 
side  of  a  hedge,  called  more  often  a  ditch-trow — in  this  latter  case 
the  trow^  i.  e.  trough^  is  of  course  redundant. 

HEEL  [eeul].  Hounds  following  the  scent  in  the  wrong 
direction  are  said  to  "be  running  heeV^ — sometimes,  but  rarely, 
called  "  running  counter."     The  latter  is  very  fine  gen'lvoke's  talk. 

Tlic  whole  pack  took  it  haly  and  were  stopped  before  they  reached  the  edge 
of  the  covert.  Records  N.  Devon  Sta^hounds,  p.  45. 

HEEL  [ee'ul],  sb.  The  bottom  end  of  anything  erect,  or  capable 
of  being  set  up  on  end,  as  the  heel  of  a  post. 

There  mubt  be  a  new  hanch  to  the  gate,  the  heel  o'  un's  a-ratted. 
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HEEL-BALL  [ecul-baui],  sb.  Tech.  A  kind  of  wax  used 
by  shoemakers.  It  is  the  heel-bail  which  puts  the  smooth  black 
finish  to  the  edges  of  the  soles  and  heels  of  new  boots.  It  is  sold 
by  all  curriers. 

HEEL  OF  THE  HAND  [eeul  u  dhu  an  ],  sb.  The  part  of  the 
hand  on  which  it  rests  in  the  act  of  writing. 

What's  the  matter?  Bad  an',  zir,  urnd  a  gurt  thum  into  the 
keel  d  un,  and  now  he  do  mattery. 

HEEL-TAP  [ee'ul-taap],  sb.  This  is  still  the  common  term  for 
the  liquor  left  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass  after  drinking.  The  ordinary 
use  of  the  word  is,  "Come,  drink  fair — no  heel-taps T*  The  term 
might  have  arisen  at  the  time  when  goblets  were  made  without 
feet,  and  every  man  was  expected  to  turn  his  vessel  upside  down. 
The  vessel  having  swelling  sides  would  hold  some  of  the  liquor 
when  heeled  or  lying  on  its  side.  Tap  is  still  often  used  for  the 
liquor ;  as,  '*  This  is  a  poor  tap ; "  hence  such  a  drain  as  would  lie 
in  the  drinking-vessel  when  only  heeled  may  have  been  the 
heel-tap. 

HEEVY  [ai-vee,  ec'vee],  v.  i.     i.  Same  as  Eavv. 

2.  adj.  The  condition  of  damp  described  above,  so  often 
noticed  in  a  thaw,  or  change  of  weather. 

D'ye  zee  how  heety  'tis ;  I  be  safe  we  be  gwain  to  have  rain,  else 
'twid'n  heevy  so. 

HEFT  [haef(t],  v.  t.  1.  To  poise  in  the  hands  so  as  to  judge 
of  the  weight. 

He's  a  very  nice  pullet,  only  please  to  hefm — to  try  the  heft 
o'  un  your  own  zuL 

2.  To  raise ;  to  uplift. 

I  don't  think  you  be  man  enough  vor  to  ^  thick. 

])e  Sarsyn  by-gan  to  waxe  wro])e  '  egre  &  eke  fere, 

&  hrf^  ys  swerd,  &  til  him  a  go]>  S  &  smot  to  Olyuere : 

Sir  Ferumbras^  1.  620. 

With  his  lyft  hand  he  A^his  gysarme, 
And  thought  to  do  Philotas  harme. 

Weber^  Met.  Rom.  Kyng  Alisaunder,  1.  2297. 

^  he,  as  ha  het  him, 

hefY  hatele  sweord  up 

\  swipte  hire  of  Y  htzvLtA.—LifeofSt.  Katherim,  1.  2450. 

HEFT  [haef(t],  sb.  Weight.  This  is  the  only  word  used  to 
express  ponderance.  Weight  (q.  v.)  in  the  dialect  means  some- 
thing quite  different. 

You'll  sure  to  catch  a  cold  1  your  things  be  so  light's  vanity, 
there  id'n  no  heft  in  em. 
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HEIGHGO  !  [aa'ygoa !  haaygoa  !],  interj,     Heigho  ! 
Heighgo  !  here's  a  row  !  what's  up ! 
The  g  is  always  sounded  in  this  common  expression. 
Hey  go  I  here's  a  purty  kettle  o*  fish. 

Hey  go!    what  disyease  &c. — Ex.  Scold,  L  15  ;  also  lb,  1.  283. 

Heigo!  Mrs.  Ili-go-shit !     A  Beagle?    And  hot  art  thee? 

Ex,  Scold,  1.  247. 

HEIGLER  [uyglur],  sb.  Higgler;  a  dealer  in  poultry  only. 
(Very  com.)     Always  pronounced  with  the  1  long. 

HEIGLY  [uyglee],  v,  i.  To  practise  the  trade  of  a  poultry- 
dealer. 

What  is  your  father  doing  now  ? 

Well,  mum,  he  do  do  a  little  to  pork-butchin,  and  in  the  winter 
he  [uyglus^']  heigles ;  but  he  don't  h^igly  so  ter'ble  much. 

HELE  [aiul],  v.  t.  To  cover — hence  to  conceal;  to  hide. 
Asking  a  man  what  a  rough  sack  in  his  cart  contained,  he  said : 

Oh,  'tis  nort  but  a  thing  I  brought  'long  to  hale  the  'osses  way. 
— Feb.  12,  1 88 1. 

The  word  is  in  constant  daily  use.  The  zeed  idn  half  a  haUd, 
Halt  up  that  there  lime  'vore  rainth.  Be  sure  'n  haleyx^  the  mangle 
way  the  greens,  arter  'ee've  a  pulled  em,  fear  o'  the  vrost. 

Comp.  ^^ Hilly^  Manky  and  Corringham  Gloss,  p.  135. 

Hyllyn  (hyllen  or  curyn,  h.  coueren,  P.).  Operio^  cooperio^  tego^  velo,  corUegp, 
Hyllyng  wythe  clothys  (hillinge  of  clothes,  K.  p.).     Tegumentum^  Icgnun, 
vela  men.  Promp,  Parv, 

I  HYLL,  y<f  couuers.     You  must  hyll  you  wel  nowe  anyghtes,  the  wether  is 
colde.  Palsgrave^  p.  585. 

Loke  )>at  )>ou  be  armed  sad  \  &  hele  )>y  bare  scolle. 

Sir  Ferumbras,  1.  353. 

Fel  ))ou  hem  me  ri3t  anone  :  and  for  no])yng  keU  ))OU  nojt  (conceal). 

Jbtd,  1.  1 125. 

Also  a  chariot  with  twey  standardes  heUd  with  lether. 

Fifty  Earliest  IVills,  E.  E.  T.  S.  p.  5,  1.  27. 

and  yholliche  of  echen  him  ssriue  be  ])an  )>et  he  him  y-uel)>  gelty  *  no  Jnng  to 
liele  (conceal)  no  |)ing  wy|)zigge.  AyenbUe  of  Inwyt^  p.  175. 

and  thei  camen  til  to  me,  and  thei  ben  hiled  with  schame. 

Wyclifvers,  Job  iv.  21. 

A  rake  for  to  Aale  up  the  fitchis  that  lie. —  Tusser,  17/15. 

HELER  [ailur],  sk     i.  A  horsecloth;  coverlet. 
Better  nit  put  the  /ia/er  'pon  th'  'oss  gin  he've  a-colded  a  bit. — 
Huish  Champflower,  Oct.  9,  1883. 

2.  One  who  covers  up   or  conceals — hence  the  word  is  used 

figuratively  in  the  evcry-day  saying : 


» 
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IDh-ai/ur-i  lu  bae'ud-z  dhu  slai  lur,]  the  heler's  so  bad  as  the 

V  iindcrBtonde,  by  thy  face, 
That  ihou  AlisaunJcr  beo  ; 
No  Ar/f  thou  nought  for  me. 
Wtbtr,  Metrical  flemaiias,  J^yng  Alisaumlcr,  I,  7649. 

HEI.ING  [ai!een],  rf.     A  covering ;  a  coverlet. 
Take  ofTthe  helin  offo'  the  tatecK^avc,  eens  ihey  mid  airy  a  bit. 
The  covers  of  books  are  sometimes  called  headings.     See  Dev, 
Frwinciaiisms,  10 f A  Report. 

IIVLLVNCE,  or  coyerjTigc  of  what  ihynge  hyl  be.  Coeperlura,  loaptrlgrium, 
Pptrimmlum.  Pnmp.  fan. 

HVLLING  a  co»eryng — couuer/urr,  i.C.^-Pa/sgraft. 
As  vel  fretes  ns  o)>et  folk  '  folH'iche  spenden 
In  housyng  and  in  hilyynge  ■  in  hih  cleregie  shewynge, 
Moie  for  pomp  ind  prude. — Piers  Plini'man,  XVil.  135. 

HELLIER  [hiil-yur,  huuMur],  sb.  A  slater;  one  who  /u!es  roofs, 
Heilyar  is  quite  a  common  surname,  and  is  evidently  derived  from 
the  trade,  like  Baker,  Taylor,  &c.  A  thatcher  ig  never  called  a 
htllUr. 

We  hiiue  some  sorts  which  by  the  conjectures  of  the  most  experienced  Htllim 
(or  eo*erors  with  Slal)  haue  continued  on  houses  severall  hundreds  of  ycara. 
Philm.  Tram,  ej Royai  Socitly,  A.D.  1669,  v.  iv.  p.  1009  (on  Slates). 

HELLUM  [tiul-um,  huul-um  (emph.)],  sb.  The  stalk  of  beans, 
pease,  vetches,  potatoes,  clover,  &c.  The  haulm.  This  word  is 
Dot  used  in  the  dialect  to  denote  straw  of  any  kind— 1.  e.  the  stalk 
of  grain.  A  coarse  kind  of  stalk  is  implied:  for  example,  clover 
dried  is  called  clover  hay,  but  if  the  clover  has  been  left  to  ripen 
.its  seed,  the  stalk  becomes  rank,  and  after  [he  seed  has  been 
thrashed  out,  the  residuum  is  always  "clover  helium." 

Ang.-Sax.  kealm.     Old  H,  Germ.  halm. 

Wki.vl,  or  stobyl,  sli[ml.i. — Promf.  Pan. 

HELP  [uulp],  V.  When  used  before  another  verb,  especially 
as  a  gerund  before  the  infinitive  of  the  principal  verb,  the  inflection 
passes  from  the  auxiliary  to  the  principal.  Thus  instead  of  saying, 
"  I  remember  helping  to  load  the  cart,"  we  should  always  say,  "  I 
mind  help  ioadin  the  cart."  The  same  transfer  occurs  in  the  past 
construction.  Instead  of  "  I  helped  to  load  the  cart,"  it  would  be, 
"X  Mp  loaded  the  cart."    See  Let,  Must.     See  Introduction. 

HEM  ['m,  um],/r.  Them.  The  word  them  maybe  said  to 
be  unknown  in  the  dialect ;  it  is  never  used  for  those,  as  in  some 
districts — e.  g.  "  Ihtm  bricks,"  &c.  The  emphatic  form  of  obj.  is 
always  fhey,  as,  "  I  gid  'em  all  to  Ihey."     See  Em, 

Doggedlich  y  ichal  hem  grcle  :  swetyng  for  ty  loue, 
>oj  ^r  be  of  htin  two  hundied  ;  y  wil  slen  kern  helve. 

Sir  t'emmbiai,  1.  1189. 
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He  sende  htm  )>ider  fol  son, 
To  helpen  htm  wi)>  hoc ; 

Parable  of  the  Labourers ,  Specimens  of  Lyric  Poetry ^ 
T,  Wright,  Percy  Soc.  1842. 

And  all  ^t  he  met  adou  he  felt, 

And  slowe  hem  ait  by  dene. — Chron.  Vil.  St.  75. 

Hem  is  used  throughout  this  poem.    See  also  Fifiy  Earliest  Wills,  E.  £.  T.  S. 

HEMPEN  [ai'mpm],  adj.  Made  of  hemp;  "A  good  lumpen  rope." 

HEMPEN-HALTER  [aimpm-aultur],  sb.  The  ordinary  rope 
head-stall  for  horses.  It  is  customary  for  the  seller  of  a  horse  to 
provide  [u  ai'mpm-awltttr],  to  enable  the  buyer  to  lead  off  his 
purchase. 

HEN  AND  CHICKEN  [ai-n  un  chikeen],  sb.  The  large  double 
daisy  (Bellis  perennis,  garden  van). 

HER  [uur],  pr.  Used  as  a  nominative — nearly  always :  ^^  Her 
gid'n  to  she."     Used  also  for  /,  for  he,  for  we^  iox  you^  for  one. 

A  woman  giving  evidence  at  Cullompton  said : 

Her  come  to  me,  and  her  zaid  how  volks  was  a-tellin  'bout  it ; 
but  I  wadn  gwain  to  zay  nort  to  she. — Sept  8,  1884. 

See  W.  S.  Gram.  pp.  35  ^/  seq. 

In  herte  hur  gan  to  greue. — Sir  Ferumbras,  1.  3760. 
)>anne  hure  tomde  ]>at  mayde  bri^— ^/^.  1.  504.5. 

]>an  hur  spak  >at  made  ^ng  :  "y  )>onke  god  of  ^  tydyng, 

&  marie  ))y  moder  dere." 
Gwy  tok  sche  bi  )>e  middel  )>an  &  custe  hym  ;  &  sayde,  "gode  lemman 

now  am  ich  hoi  &  fere." — Sir  Fenunbras,  L  5223. 

For  lever  here  (St.  Editha)  was  ])e  pore  to  ffedi 

)>e  maymot  |>e  seeke  to  wasshe  and  hele. — Chron,  Vil.  st.  274. 

The  gode  burgeis  was  horn  i-come, 

and  goth  to  his  gardin,  as  was  his  wone, 

and  fond  his  ympe  up  i-hewe. 

**  Oh,"  thought  he,  ^*  her  was  a  sscherewe." 

Seuyn  Sages,  Weber  s  Metrical  Romances,  1.  1776. 

HERB-BOOK  [aar-b-bbok],  sb.  A  herbal  A  widow  whose 
husband  had  been  a  **  worm-doctor "  came  to  me,  and  asked  me 
to  buy  a  Gerard's  Herbal,  which  she  said  was  "  his  herb-book.** 

HERBERY  [aar-buree],  sb.  A  plantation  of  herbs  for  medicinal 
purposes.  There  are  many  Herbalists  or  **  quack  doctors,"  as  they 
are  called,  who  still  drive  a  thriving  trade.  One  such  was  for  many 
years  a  near  neighbour  of  mine,  his  cottage  window  being  remark- 
able for  its  display  of  bottles  containing  hideous  specimens  of 
intestinal  worms.  His  son  still  practises,  or,  as  they  say,  "travels," 
and  has  quite  a  considerable  herbery. 

HERB-GRASS  [uur-b,  aar*b-graas],  sb.  Rue ;  evidently  a  corrup- 
tion of  herb  0'  grace  (Ruta  graveolens). 
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HERB-ROBERT  [uur*b,  aar'b-rauburt].    Geranium  robertianum, 
iS^^  Jenny  Wren. 

Herb-Robert.  This  herb  is  under  the  dominion  of  Venus.  It  is  esteemed  an 
excellent  remedy  for  the  stone,  and  will  stay  blood,  from  whatever  cause  it  may 
happen  to  flow.  Culpeper^  Herbal^  p.  204. 

HERBS  [aar'bz],  sb.     Medicinal  plants. 

There's  nort  like  herbs  nif  anybody's  a  tookt  bad  wi'  most  anything; 
they  be  better'n  all  the  doctor  stuff  in  the  wordle. 

HERBY  [aarbee],  adj.     Having  a  medicinal  flavour. 
Where  d'ye  buy  this  here  tay,  missus  ?     I  sim  'tis  ter'ble  arby, 

HEREFROM  [yuur-vraum],  adv.     Hence.     (Very  com.) 
About  a  two  mild  herefrom,     I  'on't   budge  herefrom  gin   you 
come  back.     Hence  is  quite  unknown. 

HERE-RIGHT  [yuur-ruyt],  adv.     Here  on  the  spot. 
No  !  let's  settle  it  here-right 

Gyoun  turde  til  him  hys  stede ;  and  sayde  |>o,  ")k>u  schalt  lye, 

Arst  y  schal  |>e  make  blede  ;  her  ri^t  ich  ^  diffye.'* — ^ir  Ferumb.  1.  2738. 

HERE'S  TO  YE  [yuur--z  t-ee].  The  commonest  of  all  the 
forms  of  drinking  health.  The  leader  of  a  party  of  mowers  always 
drinks  first ;  before  putting  the  cup  orfirk  in  to  his  lips,  he  says, 
" Come,  soce  !  her^s  -tee** 

"  Here's  luck  "  is  the  equally  common  form  of  drinking  "  towards 
luck."  Before  beginning  a  fresh  job,  such  as  to  mow  a  meadow, 
or  to  begin  loading  corn,  the  leader  says  in  drinking,  "  Come,  soce  ! 
here's  luck,^^ 

HERRING-GUTTED    [uur-een,    or    yuur-een-guufud],    adj. 
Thin,  lean,  lanky :  applied  to  both  man  and  beast. 
A  herring-gutted  old  son  of  a  bitch. 

HESK,  HUSK  [aes'k],  sb,  A  kind  of  wheezing  cougli,  very 
common  in  cattle  ;  also  a  hoarseness  in  man. 

No  !  tid'n  much,  'tis  only  a  bit  of  a  hesk.     See  Hose. 

The   Campanula  trachelium^  Linn.,  is  called  by  Parkinson   throat- wort   or 
haski-yioxx,  f^ajf,  Promp,  Parv,  p.  228. 

On  a  building  in  Wellington  is  a  large  inscription — Manufactory, 
Devonshire  Oils.     Devonshire  Compound  for  Husk  and  Scour. 

HESK  [aesk],  sb.     Hearse.     (Always). 

"Coming down  Porlock  Hill  the  drug-chain  brokt,  and  overwent 
the  hesk^  coffin  and  all,  rattle  to  rip  !  "  This  was  told  me  by  the 
post-boy  who  was  driving. 

HEVEL  [aevul],  sb.  The  heddle  or  loop  in  the  harness  {g.  v.) 
through  which  the  thread  or  end  of  the  warp  passes ;  consequently 
each  thread  must  have  its  own  separate  heifel.     In  other  districts 

z 
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this  loop  is  called  the  eye  of  the  heald.     Hevel  also  means  the 
siring,  or  entire  guide  for  each  separate  thread  of  warp. 

HEVEL-TWINE  [aeviil  twuyn],  sb,  A  fine  twine,  such  as  is 
used  for  healds  or  harness. 

HEVIOR  [aeviur],  sb.     Hunting.     A  castrated  stag. 

Met  at  Cot  Bridge  at  ten  o'clock  ;  tried  the  Arlington  Coverts  for  the  hczncr^ 
Blank  day.  Rec.  N.  D.  Staghoundsy  p.  43. 

HEW-MACK  [yiiemaak],  sb.     The  stock  or  stem  of  the  wild 
rose,  Rosa  Canina^  used  for  budding  or  grafting  upon.     (Always.) 
D'ye  please  to  want  a  nice  lot  o*  ftewmacks  de  year  ? 

HEWSTRING  [bo'streen],  part.  adj\  WTieezing,  husky, 
asthmatic.     (Common.) 

Tid'n  no  use  vor  to  put  a  poor  old  heivstrin  old  fellow  like  he 
*bout  no  jich  job's  that  there. 

Ya  gerred-teal'd,  panking,  hewstHng  meozel. — Ex,  Scold,  1.  48. 

HICK  [ik],  V,  I.     To  hop  on  one  leg. 

HICKERY  [ik'uree],  t\  i.    To  shiver,  to  chatter  with  the  cold. 
Why's  'n  yeat  thy  zul,  and  neet  bide  there  hickerin  ? 
This  here  wind  '11  make  anybody  hickery  wi'  the  cold. 

HICKETY  [ik-utee].     Same  as  to  hick, 

HICKIiTY-H  ACKE TY  [ik'utee-aak'utee],  sb.  The  game  of  hop- 
scotch — played  with  a  piece  of  tile,  which  has  to  be  kicked  by  the 
player,  with  the  foot  on  which  he  hops,  over  lines  and  into  various 
squares  marked  on  the  ground.  Several  of  these  are  still  to  be 
seen,  scratched  on  the  ancient  pavement  of  the  Roman  Forum. 

HICKETY-POUND  [ikutee  paewn],  sb.  The  game  of  hop- 
scotch.    (Very  com.) 

HimNG  [uydeen],  sb.     Thrashing. 

Let  me  catch  thee  again,  you  young  osebird,  and  zee  nif  I  don't 
gi'  thee  a  d — n  good  hidin, 

H I K  [hiiy],  V,  i.  and  /.  To  go  ;  to  hasten  :  used  very  commonly  to 
spaniels— ''i^/V  on,  Dash" — to  encourage  them  to  hunt;  but  other- 
wise the  word  is  obsolete,  unless  hike  (q.  v.)  may  be  another  form 
of  the  same. 

I  zeecrn,  my  own  zul,  hiein  o'  the  dog  up  in  the  hedge. 

O  !  there  is  :i  fire  in  suche  a  ])lace  in  I)c  cite  ;  hy  you  to  ryng  your  l>ellis,  and 
]>at  aii  ))c  yates  of  |:'e  cite  wer  stekid.  Gesta  Rom.  p.  63. 

HIGGLKDV-PIGGLEDY  rig-ldee-pigldee],///r.     In  confusion, 

upset. 
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Somebody  Ve  a-bin  and  mixed  all  the  things  up  higgledy-piggledy 
together. 

Is  this  Italian  iglia-piglia  ?     Precisely  the  same  meaning. 

HIGGLER  [uyglur].     A  poultry -dealer  only. 
Ter'ble  rough  lot,  some  o'  they  [uyglurz]  out  about  Langley 
Marsh.     See  Heigler. 

HIGH  BY  DAY  [uy  bee  dai],  adv. phr.  In  broad  daylight. 
Speaking  of  foxes,  a  man  said  to  me : 

**  A  little  while  agone  they  come  down  and  car'd  off  some  chicken 
all  high  by  day ; "  and  later  he  said,  **  They  be  bold,  sure  'nough,  vor 
to  car  off  poultry  high  by  day**^  May  29,  1881. 

HIGHDIGEES,  HIGHDEGREES  [aa-ydijee'z,  aa-ydigree-z], 
sb,     Roystering,  high  spirits,  merriment,  dancing,  romping. 

When  I  come  on  by  the  house,  there  was  pretty  highdigees 
gwain  on,  sure  'nough. 

But  friendly  Faeries,  met  with  many  Graces 

And  light  foot  Nymphs,  can  chace  the  lingring  Night 

With  hcydeguys^  and  trimly  trodden  traces. 

Spaiser^  Shepfurd's  KaUndar^  yt**f^t  1.  27. 

While  some  the  rings  of  bells,  and  itome  the  bagpipes  ply, 
Dance  many  a  merry  round,  and  many  a  hydegy, 

Drayton^  Polyolbion^  B.  xxv.  1.  1162. 

HIKE  OFF  [uyk  auf],  v.  1.  To  skulk  off.  To  slip  away,  like 
a  rat  leaving  a  sinking  ship. 

Jack  agreed  to  go  'long  way  us,  but  come  to  last  he  hiked  off. 
This  phrase  is  not  used  for  repudiating  a  bargain.     See  Run  word. 

HIKE  OUT  [uyk  aewt],  v,  /.     Turn  out ;  get  out ;  be  off. 

Now  then  !  hike  out.     Look  sharp,  else  Til  help  thee  1 

Hike  alone  means  simply  to  go  ;  the  addition  of  out  emphasizes 

materially. 

I  cude  git  a  dressmaker  wenever  I  likes, 

Uny  hold  up  me  vinger,  ta  walking  they  hikes, 

Nathan  Hogg^s  Ltyife- Letter, 

HILL  [ee'ul],  sb,    A  common. 

[Aewt  pun  dhu  ee'ul,"]  out  upon  the  common — /.  e.  unenclosed 
land  quite  independent  of  its  elevation. 

[Vau'lee  au*n  dhu  roa'ud  gin  ee  kau'm  tiie  u  ee'ul  luyk,]  follow 
on  the  road  until  you  come  to  a  sort  of  common. 

In  speaking  of  land,  the  climax  of  poverty  is  **  so  poor's  a  hillJ* 

HILL-GROUND  [ee-ul  graewn],  sb.  Unenclosed  land;  rough, 
uncultivated  land  overrun  with  furze  or  heath. 

I  mind  very  well  when  'twas  all  hill-ground  here,  so  var's  ever 
you  can  zee ;  lidn  so  many  years  agone  since  'twas  a-tookt  in. 

HILL- WATER  [ee'ul  wau'dr,]  sb.     Water  from  a  bog  or  moor. 

z  2 
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Tidn  much  account  vor  no  meads,  that  there  hill-ivater, — Feb- 
12,  1881. 

HIM  ['n  un  'm],  ace.  pr.    Used  for  both  masculine  and  femininey 
but  not  so  commonly  in  speaking  of  female  persons  as  of  animals. 
Thick  zow  '11  varrow  purty  quick,  mind  and  gee  un  plenty  o'  mate. 
See  His,  Her,  Un. 

Gwy  tok  sche  be  |je  middel  and  custe  hym, — Sir  Fentmbras^  1.  5225. 

See  Ex,  Scold,  Note  6,  p.  49 ;  also  IV,  S,  Cram.  p.  32. 

And  so  he  hulde  hit  twey  ^er*  and  more. 
By  strengthe  and  lonleshepe  of  Quene  Emme  ; 
J>e  which  had  maynteynyd  hy  gretly  byfore, 
By  cause  he  )>ou3t  to  ben  heyr*  |>'of  afi  kym  (L  e.  Queen  Emme). 

Chron.  Vilod,  st  962. 

HIND  [uyn],  sb.  Hunting.  A  female  deer  of  four  years  old 
and  upwards.  Wild  deer  do  not  have  young  until  four  years  old, 
and  never  have  more  than  one  at  a  time.     See  Hearst. 

HIND  [uyn],  sb,  A  farm  bailiff.  (Always.)  The  word  bailiff 
is  not  used  in  this  sense,  but  only  for  a  sherL^s  officer. 

How  is  your  son  getting  on,  Thomas  ? 

Au  !  thank  ee,  zir,  heVe  a-got  a  very  good  place  and  a  good 
maister :  he's  ///W,  you  know,  zir,  to  Squire  Coles. 

Ang.-Sax.  hinay  hiniy  a  domestic 

An  Hyne  ;  vbi  a  servande. — Cath,  Ang,  p.  186.  • 

|:»e  gentyle  lorde  |>enne  payej  hys  hyne 

|:>at  dydcn  hys  heste,  |?ay  wern  [)ere-ine. — E,  Allit,  PoemSy  Pearly  1.  632. 

There  n*as  bailiff,  ne  herd,  ne  other  hint 

That  he  knew  his  sleight  and  his  covine. — Chancery  Prol,  1.  606, 

Ac  Alisaundre  quic  hoteth  his  hynett. 

Under  heorc  wallcs  to  myne.  —  IVebery  Kyng  Alls,  1.  1215. 

And  yf  my  neyhjebore  hadde  an  hyne :  oJ>er  eny  best  ellys 
More  profitable  [^an  myn  :  ich  made  meny  wentes, 
How  ich  myght  haue  hit  :  al  my  wit  ich  caste. 

Piers  Flowmcuiy  vii.  1.  262.     See  also  HaveHoky  1,  620. 

HIN  HER  [uyndur],  v,  t.   To  obstruct :  a  common  pronunciation. 
I  was  huidered  in  my  work.    See  Trans,  Dev,  Assoc,  1882,  p.  141. 

HIXOER-END  [uyndur-ee-n],  sb.  The  back  part  of  an3rthing, 
as,  the  hinder  end  of  the  train  ;  the  seat. 

Maister's  bad  again  ;  he've  a  got  a  risin  pon  his  hinder-end  now, 
and  's  fu'ccd  to  have  a  'oss-collar  vor  to  zit  pon. 

FIINDERMENT  [ee'ndiirmunt],  sb.     Hindrance. 
Thcy'm  sinking  the  road,  and  I  reckon  that  *th  a  bin  a  hinderment 
—  March  9,  1882. 
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HIPPETY-HOP,  HIPPETY-HOPPETY  [eep'utee-auputee], 
aJiK  Lame,  limping  in  a  very  marked  manner :  applied  to  both 
man  and  beast. 

Poor  old  fuller,  he's  a  come  vor  to  go  all  hippety-hoppety  like. 

HIRD  [hiir'd],  v,i,  i.  To  clear  out,  to  rid  :  generally  followed 
by  out,     (Always  so  pronounced.) 

Me  an'  Jim  Ware  Ve  a  tookt  the  pond  to  hirdin,  I  reckon  we 
can  hird  *n  out  in  'bout  a  vower  days,  else  we  shan't  sar  our  wages. 

2.  v.t.     To  sell,  to  get  rid  of. 

Tve  a-got  to  many  things  by  half,  I  must  hird  a  lot  o'  it.  See 
Things,  Too. 

HIRDANCE  [hiirduns],  sb.     Riddance. 

*Twas  a  d — n  good  hirdance^  getting  they  Bakers  out  o'  the 
parish  ;  they  wad'n  no  good  to  nobody. 

HIRDICK  [uur-dik],  sb.  Ruddock,  the  robin  ;  generally  called 
Rabin  hirdick, 

Rabin  hirdick  and  Jenny  Wren 
Be  God  Almighty's  cock  and  hen. 

HIRDLE.     A  sieve.     See  Riddle. 

HIRE  [uyur],  v,t  To  hear;  not  much  used  except  by  old 
people,  but  I  have  heard  it  very  often.     The  com.  form  is  [yuur]. 

I  do  like  to  hire  our  paa'son,  he  do  praich  so  nice  and  loud  like. 
Ang.-Sax.  h^ran, 

)>an  stode  ]ms  barouns  of  honour,  and  lokede 
]>yderward  out  of  ^  tour,  &  al  )^s  hyre\  and  see)>. 

Sir  Ferumbras,  1.  3794* 

But  it  seme>  whanne  lordis  hiren  a  false  confessour 

))ei  hiren  an  anticrist  to  leden  hem  to  hcllc. —  Wydif^  Works^  p.  187. 

The  holygost  huyre\  [»e  nat  :  ne  helpeth  ))e,  be  |ow  certayn. 

Piers  Plowman^  XX.  220. 

And  to  hyre  J>e  ydelnesses  of  )>c  wordle. — Ayeiibite  of  Inwyty  p.  231. 

Dest  hire  ma? — Ex,  Scold.  1.  79.     Twull  do  your  heart  good  to  hire  ct. 

lb,  1.  444.     See  also  11.  31,  139,  566,  617. 

HIRE-SAY  [uyur  zai],  sb.     Hearsay. 

What  I  do  tell  'ee,  zir,  id'n  no  hire-say^  I  hired  it  my  own  zel ;  no, 
tidn  no  hire-say  sure. 

This  form  is  not  so  common  in  this  neighbourhood  as  in  East 
Somerset,  but  a  woman  bom  and  living  far  in  the  west  district 
(Culmstock)  used  the  above  sentence  to  me. — Dec.  1880. 

Ze  ))et  ne  he)>  ^ise  uondinges ;  he  ne  may  no]>ing  wel  conne ;  hote  ase  me 
kan  Jie  batayle  of  troye,  be  hyere-zigginge.  Ayenbiit  of  Inwyiy  p.  117. 

HIRS  TY  [huurstee].     See  Rusty. 
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HIS  [liz,  emph,  tt'z],  pos,  pr,  i.  The  usual  possessive  used  for 
a  female  as  well  as  a  male ;  the  lit.  pos.  her  being  very  frequently 
the  nom,  in  the  dialect. 

How  is  the  cow  ?  Well,  he  idn  no  better ;  I  sim  I  do  want  to 
zee  un  chow  7x  queed.     See  E,  p.  223. 

And  thenk  on,  Bryxyn  cosyn,  how  dredfuii  hit  is. 

To  by  reve  holy  chirche  his  possession  ; — Chron,  Vilod.  St.  986. 

2.  It  is  still  very  customary  to  use  this  form  instead  of  the  'j 
inflection  in  writing.  '*John  Smith  his  book,"  is  the  commonest 
inscription  in  bibles  and  other  books,  even  of  the  newest 
descri|>tion. 

So  firmly  has  this  true  piece  of  bad  grammar  taken  root,  that 
"  Mary  Jones  her  book,  the  gift  of  her  affectionate  father,"  may  also 
be  seen. 

HIS-SELF  [liz-zuul*], /r.     Himself,  alone. 

[Plaiz-r  mus  ees  g-aewf-n  uulp  Uur'chut?  u  zaes  aew  u  kaa*n 
due*  ut  uZ'Zuul',']  if  you  please,  sir,  shall  I  go  out  and  assist  Richard  ? 
he  says  he  cannot  do  it  by  himself  alone. 

HITCH  [ee'ch,  /.  /.  ee'ch,  /.  part  u-ee*ch],  v,  /.  To  strike 
against  an  obstacle  ;  to  entangle. 

I  hifch  my  voot  in  a  stone,  and  down  I  vall'd  all  along. 

Plaise,  sir,  must  have  a  boot,  vor  thick  there  *oss  he  do  hitch 
one  voot  gin  tother,  and  heVe  a  cut  his  vetter-lock  sure  'nough. 

HITHER  [aedhur],  adv.     To  the  left. 

In  driving  it  is  common  to  say — keep  hither  to  the  driver,  come 
hither  \\im-aedh'Nr']  to  a  horse ;  both  mean  keep  or  bear  to  the  left. 
The  hither  side  [aedh'ur  zuyd]  is  the  left  side — more  commonly 
called  the  near  side. 

HIT  IT  [lit*  ut],  V,  Hunting:  to  find  the  scent;  sometimes 
hit  it  off. 

The  hounds  then  hit  it  up  the  river,  and  carried  it  on  with  more  or  less  scent 
through  Barton  Wood.  /^eron/s  North  Devon  Staghounds^  p.  65. 

When  the  hounds  came  to  a  check,  and  could  never  ////  //  off  again. 

lb,  p.  68. 

If  then  you  hit  the  deer  as  you  draw  up  stream,  keep  the  hounds  moving,  and 
the  chances  arc  you  will  come  upon  him  in  the  water,  and  there  set  him  up,  or 
hit  him  off,  if  he  has  broken  soil. — Collyns^Chase  of  the  Wild  Ked Deer. 

HITY-TITY  [uytee  tuytee],  adj.     i.  Haughty,  easily  offended, 

stuck  lip.     (?)  Fr.  haute  tcte. 

They  be  ter'ble  hity-tity  sort  o'  vokes,  I  zim. 

2.   Full  of  crotchets,  fussy,  namby-pamby,  shilly-shally. 
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I  never  could'n  get  on  way  un,  he's  always  so  hity-tity  like 
don't  know  his  own  mind  not  dree  minutes  together. 

HIZY-PRIZY  [uyzee  pruyzee],  sb,  i.  Nisi  prius.  We  could'n 
get  in  to  yur  no  prisoners  a-tried,  zo  we  went  in  the  hizy-prizy. 

Hence  lawyer's  tricks,  and  so  any  kind  of  chicanery  or  sharp 
practice. 

Come  now  !  honour  bright,  none  of  your  hizy-prizy. 

2.  adj.     Quibbling;  litigious;  tricky. 

He's  a  proper  hizy-prizy  old  fuller ;  you'll  be  saafe  to  be  second 
best,  mind,  nif  you  d'ave  much  hanks  way  he. 

HOBBLE  [aub'l],  v,  t,  i.  Usually  applied  to  horses  or  asses. 
To  tie  the  legs  together  in  such  a  way  that  the  animal  cannot 
go  fast. 

2.  To  hovel,  or  work  as  assistant  or  boatman  in  bringing  vessels 
to  anchor  or  out  of  harbour. 

3.  sb.     The  cord  or  rope  with  which  the  legs  are  hobbled, 

4.  sb,     A  scrape,  a  difficulty,  or  awkward  position. 
\Ve  got  into  a  purty  hobble  over  thick  job. 

HOBBLERS  [aub'lurz],  j^.  Hovellers;  boatmen  or  landsmen 
employed  to  assist  in  bringing  a  vessel  into  or  out  of  harbour. 
'I'hese  men  are  always  known  by  this  name  in  the  little  ports  of  the 
Bristol  Channel. 

HOBBY  [aub'ee].     i.  A  child's  name  for  a  horse.     See  Buppo. 

2.  sb,  A  pursuit;  a  pastime;  a  favourite  plan ;  a  delight. 

Horses  be  all  \\\% hobby,  I  nsjverwidn  gee  much  vor  nobody,  nif 
they  'ant  a-got  a  hobby  o'  one  sort  or  another. 

A  piece  of  landscape  gardening  near  Wellington,  consisting  of  a 
large  pond,  an  island  with  temple,  &c.,  is  always  known  by  old 
pjople  who  remember  its  construction  as  Proctor's  Hobby ,  by 
young  people  it  is  always  the  Hobby-^o^ndi. 

HOBBY  [aub'ee],  v,  i.     To  romp  with  men  in  a  wanton,  lewd 
manner:  said  only  of  females.     (Very  common.) 
Her  '11  hobby  wi*  any  fuller. 

Thee  wut  steehoppee,  and  colty,  and  hobby^  and  rigzy  wi'  enny  kesson  zoul. 

Ex,  Scold.  1.  267.     See  also  1.  299. 

HOBBY-HORSE  [aub'ee  au"s],  sb,  A  sham  horse  moved  by  a 
person  inside;  a  stage  horse.  In  olden  times  the  Jiobby-horse 
formed  part  of  the  sports  of  the  village  revel.  At  Minehead  fair 
the  hobby-horse  used  to  be  brought  out  annually,  up  to  within 
fifty  years  ago. 

Applied  to  a  woman  the  epithet  is  coarse  and  ofTensive. 
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Ste  Ben  Jonson,  Entertainment  to  the  Queen,  vol.  v.  p.  21 1,  ed.  Walley ;  also 

Shall  th'  hobby-horse  be  forgot  then, 

The  hopeful  hobby-horse  shall  he  He  founder'd  ? 

Beaumont  atui  Fletcher,  Woman  Pleased,  I.  ii. 

In  the  same  act  we  are  told  how  the  horse  was  carried : 

Take  up  your  horse  again,  and  girth  him  to  you, 
And  girth  him  handsomely. 

Net  zo  chockling,  ner  it  zo  crewnting,  as  thee  art,  a  colting  hohby-horse. 

Ex,  Scold.  L  46. 

HOBE !  [hoa'b  !].  The  usual  call  for  a  cow,  repeated  deliberately 
and  with  much  emphasis.  The  words  used  for  calling  or  driving 
animals  are  as  distinct  and  invariable  in  their  use,  as  the  corre- 
sponding sounds  are  when  applied  to  human  beings.  See  Jup,  Haw, 
Jee,  W^ug,  Chock. 

Also  in  driving  oxen  the  plough-boys  use  hobe  /  in  a  sort  of  sing- 
song way,  but  at  the  same  time  shout  it  angrily  when  using  the  gore 
to  prod  them,  or  to  cause  them  to  back ;  then  it  is  \Hoa'baakf\ 

This  is  the  same  word  as  Ha-ape  in  the  Ex.  Scold,  I.  51.  Tha 
art  zo  vore-zeet  nif  Vauther  dedn't  ha-ape  tha.    See  also  lb,  p.  133. 

HOB-NOB  [aub-naub],  v,  i.     To  sit  drinking  together. 

They  was  hob-nobbin  together  down  to  Clock  (Inn)  last  Zadurday 
night ;  I  never  did'n  think  they'd  vail  out  lig  that  there. 

I  cannot  see  any  connection  between  hob-nob  and  hab  or  nah 
(q.  v.),  at  least  in  the  dialect;  though  Nares  seem  to  think  them 
identical. 

HOCK-HOLLER  [aukaulur],  sb.     Hollyhock,  althea  rosea. 
The  name  of  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  West  Buckland,  near 
Wellington. 

HOE  [hoa],  sb,  A  hill,  as  the  Hoe  at  Plymouth.  Generally  used 
as  a  suffix,  as  Ymhoe,  Martin//^^r,  Trentis/f^?^^ — the  two  latter  in  the 
Exmoor  district.      Hoc  is  not  an  uncommon  name  for  a  farm. 

HO(i  [aug],  sb,  I.  Applied  to  horses  or  sheep  of  a  year  old. 
Hogs^  simply,  would  he  understood  to  mean  sheep  of  a  year  old  of 
either  sex  ;  these  would  be  more  particularly  described  as  [yoa*fl//^»] 
ewe  hogs,  [wadh'iir  augz\  wether  hogs,  or  \aug  raa*mz]  hog  rams. 

A  ho^  coil  would  mean  either  a  colt  or  filly  of  a  year  old.  In 
the  WellingUm  Weekly  Ne^vs  of  March  14th,  1878,  is  an  advertise- 
ment of  a  sale  of  "  Live  Stock,"  among  which  is  a  "  black  hog  cart 
mare."     The  word  hogget  is  not  used,  nor  is  hog  applied  to  swine. 

150  splendid  fat  sheep,  nearly  all  wether  ho^^s.  Upwards  of  lOO  exceedingly 
piime  and  extra  j^razed  ate*.-rs  and  heifers. 

ll'cllingtott  Weekly  Nezrs^  Dec.  2,  1886, 

2.  In  the  com.  ////•.  I  'ont  hark  to,  or  I  don't  care  vor  hog,  dog, 
nor  devil.  This  is  probably  an  alliterative  change  from  hob  or 
devil.     Cf.  Hob-goblin. 


I 


I 
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From  elves,  Mats,  and  ntiHes, 
That  trouble  our  dairies  ; 
From  fire-drakei  and  fiends, 
Such  as  the  devils  sends. 
Defend  ui,  gnnd  heaven  ! 
BeauHiQHt  and  l-'Utihif,  Mans.  Thomsoit,  IV,  vi, 

HOG  [aug],  r.  /.  To  cut  short  the  mnne  of  a  horse  or  pony,  so 
that  it  stands  straight  up  like  a  brusli.  Judging  from  statues  and 
reliefs  of  horses,  tlie  custom  was  comnioti  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  classic  times, 

HOG-MANED  [aug-mae'unud],  adj.  A  horse  or  pony  whose 
mane  has  been  cut  short  is  so  described.  1  have  seen  the  term 
used  by  auctioneers  in  iheir  advertisements. 

HOGO  [hoa-gna],  sb.     Stink,  strong  smell.     Fr.  Haul gimt. 
Well,  Soce,  this  here's  a  pretty  Iwgo,  sure  enough  ! 

HOG-WOOI.  [haug-  feci],  sb.  The  wod  of  a  hog  sheep  which 
had  not  been  shorn  as  a  lamb,  and  consequently  it  is  the  growth  of 
about  eighteen  months  instead  of  twelve,  the  ordinary  growth  of  the 
fleece,  hog-woel  is,  by  reason  of  its  age,  of  greater  length  of  staple, 
and  generally  of  more  value  per  lb.  than  the  fleece  of  the  same 
animal  if  it  had  been  shorn  as  a  lamb  at  six  months  old.  Of  certain 
breeds,  and  in  some  districts,  the  lambs  are  never  shorn  ;  but  in  the 
south  of  England  it  is  found  that  the  Iambs  thrive  better  in  hot 
weather  without  their  coats.    Hal.  is  utterly  wrong  in  his  definition. 

HOKE  [hoa'k],  v.  To  gore ;  to  thrust  with  the  horns :  applied 
to  horned  cattle.     See  Horch. 

This  word  rather  implies  the  playful  thrusting  of  the  horns, 
while  to  horch  implies  actual  or  attempted  goring. 

HOLD  [oa-l(d],  v.  i.  Applied  to  vessels  containing  lifjuid.  To 
be  sound,  not  to  leak;  to  Aii/rf  (liquid  understood).  Thick  there 
cask  'ont  hold^  lidn  no  good  to  ptit  it  in  he— i.  e.  the  cnsk  leaks. 

The  bay's  a  let  go.  an'  I  be  ale.ird  we  shant  make  'n  Ao/i  again. 

The  wall  o'  the  leat  don't  hold,  the  water's  all  humin  away. 

HOLDERS  [oaldurz],  sb.     The  fangs  of  a  dog. 

HOLDIN  [oa  Ideen],  ;tiir/.  adj.     Beholden. 
I'd   zoonder  work   my  vingers  to   bones,  than   I'd   be   koldin 
to  they. 

1  am  to  no  man  koldtn  ttewely 

So  mucbc  as  yowe,  and  have  so  lilil  qiiyl. 

ChuiKtr,  Truylui  and  Cryiiyde,  1.  24 1 . 

HOLD  UP  [oald  aup].  -'.  i.  To  leave  off  r3!^ing,  or  to  con- 
tinue fine. 

I  hope  I'll  hold  up  zoon,  or  I  can't  think  whatever  we  shall  do 
about  the  wheat  sowing. 
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Please  God  t'll  hold  ttf  gin  to-marra  night,  all  our  hay'U  be 
up  in  rick. 

HOLD  WITH  [oa-ld  wai],  v,  i.     To  approve  of. 

I  don't  hold  wi*  none  o'  these  here  fine,  new-fangled  notions. 

I  do  hold  wV  letting  volks  do  eens  they  be  a  minded  to. 

HOLING  [oa-leen], /jr/.  and  adj.  Picking  holes  ;7f^.  given 
to  fault-finding. 

A  purty  holin  old  thing  her  is  ! 

"Sir,"  quo]>  the  knyjt,  "sometyme  is  such  holiying  and  perforacion  goode, 
and  not  wilckiiS.  Gesta  Rom,  p.  lo. 

OH  vor  wliistering  and  pistering,  and  hoaUng  and  halzening,  or  cuffing  a  Tale. 

Ex,  Scold,  I.  297. 

HOLLER  [aul'ur],  v,  t,     1.  To  cry  out ;  to  shriek;  to  halloo. 
Don't  you  holler  avore  you  be  hurted. 
Never  holler  till  you  be  out  o'  the  'ood. 

2.  sd.  Hunting.  The  cry  given  when  the  quarry  is  seen ;  the 
view-halloo ;  the  tally-ho  ! 

The  deer's  gwain  vor  Horner,  I  yeard  a  holler  down  the  bottom. 

3.  sd.  Hollow ;  a  carpenter's  tool ;  a  small  plane,  having  a 
concave  or  hollow  cutting  iron,  with  which  to  plane  a  convex 
surface. 

Th'  old  Tamlin  had  a  got  a  fust-rate  lot  o'  tools ;  why !  he'd 
a  got  a  wole  set  o'  rounds  and  hollers,     Sfe  Round. 

4.  adv.    Altogether ;  thoroughly.     He'll  beat  he  holler. 

5.  adj.     Tech.  concave. 

[Kaan  due  noa'urt  wai  dhaat  dhae'ur  boo'urd,  tez  z-awlar^'} 
can't  do  anything  with  that  (lot  of)  board,  'tis  so  hollow. 

HOLLER  MEAT  [aul'ur  mait],  s^.  Any  kind  of  poultry  when 
dead.  A  man  said  to  me  of  another  who  was  suspected  of  stealing 
fowls  :  "Jim  was  always  a  tartar  for  hjl/er  mea/,**     (Very  com.) 

HOLLER-MOUTH  [aulur-maewdh],  s^.  An  epithet  for  a  foul- 
mouthed  ruffian. 

**  A  gurt  holler-mouth  "  is  a  very  common  expression. 

HOLLER-MOUTHED  [aulur-maewdhud],  adj.  Noisy; 
swearing ;  abusive ;  addicted  to  loud,  coarse  language. 

Why,  there  id'n  no  gurt  hoUer-mouthedcr  fuller  'thin  twenty  mild. 

HOLLER-TOOL  [aul'ur-t^ol],  sb,  A  cooper's  drawing  knife, 
bent   into  a  shape  suitable  for  shaving  out  the  inner  surfaces  of 

casks. 

HOLLIN  [hauleenj/z-^j./r/r/.  of  to  holloa,  or  halloo].   Hallooing; 

shouting ;  crying. 
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I  yeard  em  hollin  mackerell  s'morning,  but  I  didn  ax  how  they 

was  zellin  o'  m. 

You  never  didn  year  no  jis  hollin  and  wurrawin,  eens  they  zot 
up,  hon  they  know'd  who'd  a-car'd  the  day. 

Zom  hootin,  heavin,  soalin,  hawUn  ! 
Zom  in  the  mucks,  and  pellum  sprawl  in  ; 
Leek  pancakes  all  zo  flat. 

Peter  Pindar^  Royal  Visit,  st.  3. 

HOLM  [oa*m],  sb.    The  common  holly  is  always  so  called — not 
applied  to  any  kind  of  oak. 

Mind  you  bring  some  Christmasin,  a  good  bush  o'  holm^  and  a 

mestletoe,  s'now. 

Holme,  or  holly.     Ulmus,  hussus.—Promp.  Parv. 
The  Holly  {.Holme,  or  Hulver)  tree.     Houx,  hous,—Cot^rave  (Sherwood). 

HOLMEN  [oa-meen],  adj.  Made  of  holly.  A  public  house 
is  called  "  The  Holmen  Clavel " — /.  e,  the  holly  beam.     See  Clavel. 

Of  thomes  and  busshes  l)en  her  garnement. 
And  of  holmen  leues,  I  sipge  verrayment. 

Weber,  Met,  Rjm.,  Kyng  Alisaunder,  1.  4944. 

Of  the  Holme,  Holly,  or  Hulver  tree.  This  tree  or  shrub  is  called  in  Latine 
A^rifolium :  in  high  Dutch,  Walddistell,  and  of  diuers  Stecpalmen  :  in 
English,  Holly,  Huluer,  and  Holme.  Gerard,  p.  1339. 

HOLM  [oa-m],  sb.  An  island.  The  best  example  is  that  of 
the  well-known  islands  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  Steep  Holm 
and  the  Flat  Holm,  visible  from  every  part  of  the  Somerset  coast. 

Holm,  place  bc-sydone  a  watur  (be-syde  a  water,  s.).     Hulmus, 

See  Way*s  note,  Promp.  Parv,  p.  243. 

HOLM-SCREECH  [oa-m-skreech],  sb.  The  missel-thrush  is 
always  known  by  this  name,  and  no  other.     Turdus  viscivorus, 

HOLT  [oa-lt],  sb,  A  wood  or  grove.  Tlie  name  occurs  in 
that  of  one  or  more  farms,  as  hshholt^  YinocVJiolt, 

HOLT !  [oa-lt].  Halt !  stop !  This  word  is  always  used  by  a 
man  to  his  mate  or  mates  working  with  him,  when  he  desires  to 
stop.  Among  sawyers,  blacksmiths,  and  handicrafts,  where  two 
or  more  men  have  to  work  in  concert,  the  expression  is  invariable. 
It  is  never  used  in  speaking  to  horses  or  catde. 

HOLUS-BOLUS  [hoa-lus-boalus], plir.  Without  asking  leave ; 
whether  we  will  or  no.     Corruption  of  nohns-volens. 

They  come  and  tookt  th'osses,  holus-bolus.,  and  never  so  much 
as  axed  or  zaid  thank  ee. 

HOLY-FLINT  [oaiee-vliin-t],  sb.  A  flint  with  a  natural  hole 
through  it.  It  is  very  lucky  to  find  such  a  stone,  as  it  is  better 
even  than  a  horse-shoe  to  keep  off  the  pixies,  or  the  witches, 


or 
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the  evil-eye.  Whether  holy  refers  to  the  hohy  or  to  the  supposed 
sanctity  of  the  stone  I  cannot  say ;  but  the  superstition  is  evidently 
wide-spread,  for  Brockett  mentions  it  in  his  Glossary  of  North 
Country  Words ^  1825. 

HOME  [oa-m],  adv.     Close  to. 

Her  and  her  mother  do  live  home  beside  o'  we,  the  house  id'n 
ezactly  in  the  street,  but  he's  home  by. 

I  auft  ta  love  the  stream — an*  do^ 
Ver  I  wiz  bom  whum  (home)  by  es  side, 
An'  went  to  school,  an'  sar'd  my  time. 
An'  all  my  fums  there  too  da  bide. 

Putmaftf  Rustic  SkHches^  p.  6. 

HOME-COMING  [oa'm,  aum'-kaum-een],  sb.  The  arrival  of 
the  bride  at  her  husband's  home.  This  used  to  be  celebrated 
with  much  festivity,  but  now  it  is  mostly  confined  to  a  peal  on  the 
church  bells. 

A  purty  home-coming  that,  sure  'nough,  vor  to  slink  in  to  the 
back-door,  's  off  they  was  asheeamed  to  show  therzuls. 

And  of  the  feste  that  was  at  hire  weddjrnge, 
And  of  the  tempest  at  hire  hoom-comyngi : 


What  folk  be  ye  that  at  myn  hom-comynge 
Pertourben  so  my  feste  with  cryenge? 

Chaucer^  Knightes  Tale,  11.  25,  47. 

HOME-FIELD  [oam-fee'ul].  The  piece  of  land  next  adjoining 
the  homestead  is  usually  the  home-field ;  in  addition,  there  is 
usually  another  on  the  other  side,  adjoining  the  barn,  and  this  is 
nearly  always  the  barns-close.  One  or  both  of  these  names  for  the 
fields  next  the  house  are  to  be  found  on  nearly  every  farm. 

HOME-MADE  [oam-maeud],  adj\  Rough ;  unpolished.  This 
term  is  applied  to  any  article  of  a  makeshift  or  unfinished  character. 

Well,  *nif  thick  idn  the  [oa*m-mae'udees]  home-madest  looking 
wagon  Tve  a  zeed  's  longful  time !  wherever  did  'e  get  'n  ?  There 
idn  a  bit  o'  form  nor  farshin  in  un. 

HOME  TO  [oa*m  tue],  adv.     i.  As  far  as;  up  to. 

The  routs  was  up  home  to  the  nuts  o'  the  wheels. 

The  water  was  out  over  the  road,  up  home  to  the  turnpike  gate. 
Ees,  and  I  was  a-fo*ced  to  go  droo  it,  and  'twas  up  home  to  my 
vork. 

Home  to  door  is  a  very  common  idiom,  meaning  as  far  as  the 
door.     We  went  'long  way  un  all  the  way,  right  home  to  door. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  home,  sb. 

Us  rests  a  bit,  an  then  go'th  vore, 
An  then  I  zec'th  her  homf  ta  door. 

Nathan  Hogg,  Tha  Milshy,  Ser.  I.  p.  37. 
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2.  adv. phr.  All  but;  only  excepting.  A  woman  robbed  of 
her  cabbages,  said : 

[Dhai-v  u  kaar'd  uwai-  au'l  aay-d  u-gau't,  oam  tu  dhee-uz  yuur*, 
iin  dhik  idii  u  waeth  noa'urt,]  they  have  stolen  all  I  had,  excepting 
this  one  alone,  and  this  is  worthless. 

HON  [haun],  adv.     When;     See  Hot.     (Usual  form.) 

1  can't  mind  hon  I  zeed  zo  many  volks  to  fair  avore. 

Hon  I  was  s'  old's  you  be,  I  was  a  fo*ce  to  work. 

I'll  lef  the  kay  o*  the  door,  and  vetch  'n  hon  I  come  back  along. 

HONESTY   [aun-istee].      The    flower    Lunaria    biennis.      See 

MONEY-IN-BOTH-POCKETS. 

HONEY  [uun-ee].     A  common  term  of  endearment. 

Sally  my  hotuy  ! 

Take  care  o'  your  money. 

HONEY-BALL  [huun-ee-baul].     Flower.     Buddlea  globosa, 

HONEY-SUCK  [uun-ee-zfeok],  sb.  The  flowers  of  common  red 
clover.     (Com.) 

Medow  Trefoile  is  called  in  Latine  Trifolium  pratense:  ....  in  English, 
Common  Trefoile,  Three  leafed  grasse :  of  some,  suckles,  Hony-suckles  and 
Cocks-heads.  Gerard^  Herbal^  p.  1187. 

HONEY-SWEET  [uunee-zweet].  i.  Spiraa  Ulmaria,  As  often 
so-called  as  Meadow-sweet. 

2.  adv.  and  adj.     Usually  applied  to  hay  or  straw. 

Well,  tidn  very  good  hay,  but  I  mixes  their  corn  'long  way  it, 
and  puts  a  little  bit  o*  salt  in  'long  way  it,  and  then  they  eats  it 
honey- sweet, 

I  was  afeard  o*  un  (the  rick),  'cause  'twas  out  so  long,  but  how- 
somever,  he  cuts  out  /wney-sweet. 

Honey-sweet  :  Melliflul.—Cotgrave  (Sherwood). 

HOOK  [feok],  sb.  A  bill-hook  for  chopping  wood.  All  other 
kinds  of  hooks  have  a  descriptive  prefix,  as  a  spar-hook  for  making 
spars  (q.  v.) ;  a  reap-hook^  a  sickle  for  reaping  corn ;  a  staff-hook^ 
i.  e.  with  a  long  stale  for  trimming  up  hedges.  A  carpenter  pointing 
out  bad  work  in  some  sash  frames,  said,  Feb.  1885  : 

**  Nif  I  widn  chop  em  out  way  a  hook,  and  stick  em  way  a  board- 
nail  better-n  that  there  is,  I'd  ate  em  'thout  zalt !  " 

HOOKfeD  [feok'ud],  adj.  Applied  to  a  saw  when  its  teeth  are 
so  pointed  as  to  catch  in  the  wood  instead  of  cutting  smoothly ;  in 
other  districts  the  saw  is  said  to  be  **^too  rank,"  here  it  is  always 
"  too  hjokkd''     See  Close. 
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HOOP  C^'p],  sb.  The  bullfinch — usual  name.  Pyrrhula 
vu  'garis. 

They  hoops  be  beating  out  the  bud  again  ter'ble,  we  must  bum 
some  more  powder  *bout  em — /.  e,  shoot  at. 

HOOP  [^o'p],  V,  /.  To  whoop ;  to  shout  Used  generally  with 
holler  (i  V.  /'.). 

I  yeard-n  hoopin  and  hollering  ever  so  long  nvore  I  zeed-n. 

There  was  purty  works  way  em ;  you  never  yeard  no  jis  hoopin 
and  hollerin  in  all  >our  live,  'twas  fit  to  wake  the  very  dead. 

Of  horn  and  boon,  in  which  they  blew  and  powpede, 
And  iherwithal  thay  schryked  and  they  howptde: 
It  seemed  tho  as  that  heven  schulde  falle. 

Chaucer^  The  Nonne  Prestes  Talt,  1.  579. 

HOOP !  [iie'p  !],  inlerj.  The  word  used  by  carters  to  their 
horses  to  move  on.  It  is  never  used  when  the  horses  are  already 
in  motion,  nor  is  it  used  except  to  heavy  teamsters ;  but  it  is  the 
regular  word  among  farm  carters  to  start  their  '* plough"  (^.  v.), 
whether  drawing  sull,  harrows,  or  wagon.  It  is  precisely  analogous 
to  the  shrill  yee!  of  French  carters. 

HOOP-HEADED  [bop-aidud],  adj.     Hunting. 

A  stag  whose  horns  are  curved  upwards,  and  between  which  the  space  narrows 
towards  the  points,  is  said  to  be  hoop-headed. — Colly ns,  P»  4i« 

HOP  [haup],  V.  t.     To  cause  glass  or  ware  to  crack  by  putting 
hot  water  suddenly  into  it. 
Mind  you  don't  hop  the  glass. 

HOP  O'  MY  THUMB  [aup-  u  me3  dhuum-],  sb.  A  dwarf  or 
dwarfish  person ;  also  a  fop  or  dandy. 

Hoppe  upon  my  thombc—fretilion.  — Palsgrave. 

HOPPER  [aup'ur],  sb.  The  large,  tapering-shaped  trough  over 
the  mill-stones,  in  which  is  placed  the  grain  to  be  ground.  It  is 
from  the  hopper  that  the  mill-clapper  {q.  v.)  causes  the  grain  to 
flow  down  in  a  small  regulated  stream  upon  the  nether  mill-stone. 

IIoPER  of  a  mylle,  or  a  tramale — Taratantara. — Promp.  Pat-v. 

Hopper  of  a  myll,  tretnye. — Palsgrave^  p.  232. 

The  Hopper  of  a  mill :  Huche^  tremiey  tremttye,  on  tretnblante  de  moulin. 

Cotp'ove  (Sherwood). 

By  God,  rijjbt  by  the  hopper  will  I  stand, 
((Juod  Jolin)  and  see  how  that  the  corn  goes  in. 
Vet  saw  I  never,  by  my  father's  kin, 
How  that  the  hopper  waggcs  to  and  fro. 

Chaucer ^  Keeve^s  Tale^  1.  4034. 

In  old,  small  mills  the  //^//rr  itself  was  made  to  vibrate  to  and  fro 
so  as  to  shake  out  tho  corn — no  doubt  this  is  the  allusion  above ; 
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but  this  motion  h.is  nothing  to  do  wlLh  fo  h^p,  as  suggested  by 
Way)  Promp.  Pan:  246),  because  a  corn-hulch  or  recepUcle  for 
grain,  having  no  connection  with  a  mill,  is  still  called  a  hopper. 
This  is  further  proved  by  the  following : 

And  hcng  hu«  haptr  on  hu9  haU  :  in  stede  of  a  scrippe ; 
A  braus^el  of  breJ-coni  :  brouht  was  ^r-j'iine. 

rifnPIc^.  IX.  1.60. 

4).     Salurium^  salicttluni. 
:.  pp.146,  451. 

HOPPERS  [aup-iirz],  sk  The  white  maggots  which  are  found  in 
cheese  and  hams.  These  have  the  power  of  curling  and  suddenly 
straightening  themselves,  thereby  ihey  are  able  to  hop  or  leap 
several  inches. 

HOPPETY  [aup-utee],  v.  i.    To  hop.    Same  as  Hackfty  {^.  v.). 

HOPPETY-KICK  [aup-utee-kik-].  A  person  lame  from  having 
one  leg  stiorter  than  the  other.     See  Dot, 

You  don't  zay  her's  gwain  to  have  thick  there  hoppetj-kUk  fuller  ! 

HOPPING-STOCK  [aup-een-stauk].  Called  also  Upping- 
Stock,  The  stone  steps  so  often  seen  at  farm-houses  and  roadside 
inns,  by  which  a  horse  is  mounted.  In  the  olden  time,  when  pillions 
were  common,  these  steps  were  essential.  Called  Niirsiiig-ileps  in 
Yorkshire. 

HOPPY  [aup-ee],  v.  i.     To  hop ;  to  jump. 

[Aa'l  maek  dhec  aiip-ee  lau'ng,  sh-uur  mee,  neef  dils-n  muuvee], 
I'll  make  you  gel  on,  dost  hear  me?  if  dost  not  make  haste. 
CLell  en  ike  lliy  kcpp  hop  fee, 

HORCH  [auTch],  v.    To  gore  with  the  hotns. 
T'on't  do  for  they  bullicks  for  to   be  a-dring'd  up  loo  much, 
they'll  sure  t'  korck  o.ie  or  lother.     This  is  the  commoa  word. 

HOREHOUND  [oara 
fomentations.     Marrubiui 


vn],  ill.     A  herb  in  much  repute  for 


Cummin   Ilonkaund  boyled   i 


HORN-BEAM  [aurn-beem],  ib.    The  wych-elm.    In  this  district 
the  usual  name  for  Ulmus  Monlana. 

ID,  Yoke-elmc,  and  in  same 
Cer\%rd,  p.  1479. 

HORNEN  [aurneen],  adj.     Made  of  horn.     A  hornen  lantern 
s  in  every  farm  stable.     A  hornen  cup,  hornen  comb,  &c. 


Sing 


—Psalm  ci 
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HORN-SHUT  [aurn-shuut],  adj.  Crooked;  twisted;  out  of 
the  straight  line.     (Very  com.) 

Thick  there  board  'on't  do ;  can't  never  get-n  true,  he's  ^horn-^ 
shufs  a  doer's  hind  leg. 

Horn  is  one  of  the  usual  similes  to  express  extreme  crookedness. 

So  crooked's  a  horn.     See  Shut. 

HORRY,  adj.  Filthy;  foul  This  word  occurs  in  the  Ex. 
Scold.  11.  47,  iss,  205. 

Thy  waistcoat  all  horry^  &c. ;  but  it  is  now  almost  obsolete.  I 
have  never  heard  it  used,  but  old  people  know  the  word. 

Ang.-Sax.  horig,  dirty  ;  horwa^  hbru^  dirt ;  hyrwian^  to  defile. 

Of  vche  best  l^at  here)  lyf  *  busk  j^e  a  cupple, 
Of  vche  clene  comly  kynde  '  enclose  seuen  make|. 
Of  vche  honved,  in  ark  *  h.alde  bot  a  PAyre. 
AlUUrativi  Poems  (A.D.  1360),  E.  E.  T.  S.,  ed.  Morris,  L  333. 

\t  spot  of  hor  (filth)  :  is  (^  couaytise  of  |»e  wordle. 

Ayenbite  o/Inwyi,  p.  228. 

Somtyme  envyous  folke  with  tunge  korcwe 

Depart  en  hem,  alas  ! — ChoMctr^  Comp.  Mars  and  Vemus,  L  206. 

)>at  \!is  synfull  world  I'at  so  korry  ys. — Chron.  VUod.  st.  467. 

See  Old.   Enj;.  HomilUs^  2.    141.    ^el.  Ant.  2.   176.      HOWERLY,  Manley 

and  Cor.  Glos.  p.  139. 

HORSE  [au's],  sb.  A  cross-legged  frame,  on  which  logs  are  laid 
to  be  sawn  up. 

HORSE  BUTTERCUP  [aus  buadurkuup-],  sb.  Marsh  marigold. 
(Very  com.)     Callha palustris. 

HORSE-COPER  [au's-koa-pur],  sb.  A  low  kind  of  horse- 
dealer;  one  who  frequents  fairs  and  markets  in  search  of  the 
unwar)'. 

'Twas  a  very  party  lot  o'  *m,  I  *sure  'ee.  There  was  Tom  Saffin 
the  hcigler,  and  Gypsy  George  the  horse-coper^  and  tailder  Jones ; 
and  he — what's  er  a  called? — up  to  Rogue's  Roost,  the  broom-squire ; 
lor  !  I  can't  mind  the  name  o'  un  ;  but  there  they  was  all  to  a  heap, 
and  a  purty  drunksnest  'twas,  sure  'noiigh. 

HORSE-DAISY  [au's-dai'zee],  sb.  The  dog  daisy  or  mnr- 
guerite.      Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum.     (Always.) 

HORSE-FLY  [airs-vluy],  sb.    The  Gad-fly.    See  Horse-s finger. 

HORSE  HOVE  [airs-oa*v],  sb.  and  v.  t.  Horse-hoe.  An  im- 
plement drawn  by  a  horse  which  slices  off  the  weeds  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.     Often  called  a  sha9n. 

HORSK-^^XT  [aus-miint],  sb.  Usual  name  of  wild  mint,  very 
connnon  in  marshy  places  in  this  district.     Mentha  sylveslris. 
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iher  "  is  to  agree  after 


P 
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HORSE'S  HEAD  [au-sez  ai-d],  s&.  The  usual  simile  with 
which  to  compare  any  object  for  its  bigness  or  shapeless  ugliness. 
Dec  1881,  a  man  said  to  me  about  some  draining; 

I  never  dido  zee  the  fuller  place  o'  it  for  stones;  why  I've  a 
tookl  out  stones  out  o'  thick  there  gutter,  so  big  and  so  ugly  as  a 
horses  head. 

Horse  as  a  prelix  seems  to  have  the  force  of  Italian  acii,  and  to 
imply  coarseness  and  roughness,  as  in  ^orj^-play,  Ai?ntf^jaisy, 
■  AirK-radish,  Ai'w^-faced,  hone-mvM.. 

Cf.  HORSEHEAD,  Derbyshire  Milling  Terms,  B.  10. 

HORSE-STINGER  [aus-stingur],  sb.  The  common  dragon-fly 
of  all  varieties  is  known  only  by  this  name.  Tho  gad-fly  is  never 
called  a  herse-slinger,  paee  Halliwell. 

HOSE  [oa'uz],  jA  Hoarseness.  (Very  common.)  Awell-lcnown 
local  calde  specilic,  on  the  wrapper  of  each  bolde,  sets  out  Ihe 
various  ailments  it  professes  to  cure  in  various  animals,  and  inter 
alia  reads  thus; 

YEARLINGS) 


CALVES 


I  Husk  or  Hou,  Scour,  Chills, 
Worms  in  Throat. 


An  authentic  story  is  told  of  a  clergyman,  who  on  arriving  at 
Withypool  to  preach  next  day,  found  the  sexton  on  the  Saturday 
night  walking  up  and  down  the  river  Barle.  In  reply  to  natural 
inquiry,  he  said  lie  was  trying  to  get  a  bit  of  a  hose,  because  he  had 
to  sing  bass  in  church  next  day.     Ang.-Sax.  hwosta,  a  cough. 


Koos  (hors,  k,  hoorse,  P.).     Kautns. 
HuosE,  or  eowghc  (liosl,  or  cowhe,  k.  host,  t 
3374),     Tunis.— Pnmp.  Parv. 


'  cowglh,  s.  hoost,  Harl.  Ms. 


In  Leslie  churchyard,  Fifeshire — 


Here  lies  the  body  of  Andrew  Brown, 

SomMime  a  wrighi  in  Lunoon  toon, 

In  ihe  year  seventeen  hunner  and  sevenly-three 

When  coming  hit  patents  for  to  see, 

OraCBuldantlasuir^^i/ 

He  died  upon  tlie  Voifcshire  coast. 

Spiclatar,  Sep.  6,  1884,  p 


jp  es  pipe, 


ha  kaulfd  BufT  tba  hoce, 
aggis — "  Wull  harky  now,  loee." 

Nalkan  Hogg,  Set.  I.  p.  49. 


HOSEBIRD  [oa-zburd,  hoa-zburd,  wuuz'burd],  s6.    An  epithet 
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of  reproach  (very  common) ;  no  doubt  the  corruption  of  whore's 
brood.     Plenty  of  examples  in  these  pages. 

Let  me  catch  the  young  hosebirdy  that's  all,  aall  make'n  know. 

Not  used  as  an  adj,,  like  the  whoreson  of  Shakespeare. 

HOSED  [oa-uzd],  ad;\     Afflicted  with  hoarseness  or  cough. 
I  be  a  hosed  up  that  bad  I  can't  hardly  spake.     See  Hose. 

Good  vor  nort  bet  scollee,  avore  tha  art  a  hoaud  that  tha  cast  scarce  yeppy. 

Ex,  Scold,  1.  i6o. 

HOSED  [oa*uzd],/^r/.  adj.   A  cant  phrase  for  died^  like  croaked. 

Nif  tha  young  George  Ilosegood  had  a  had  tha,  he  murt  a  koud  in  a  little 
time.  £x.  Scold,  L  29a 

H0SS£D  [au'seed],  adj\    The  condition  of  a  mare ;  horseward. 

HOT  [haut].  What.  In  this  word  and  in  when  {see  Hon)  the 
w  sound  is  omitted.     (Very  com.) 

"  I/of  be  *bout  then,  soce  ! "  is  to  be  heard  daily. 

And  more  an  zo,  there's  no  Direct  to  Apt  tha  teU*st. 

£x.  Scold.  1.  149.     See  also  11.  207,  213,  &c. 

HOUND  [aewn(d],  sb.  Part  of  a  wagon.  One  of  the  two  or 
more  pieces  which  are  morticed  through  the  poll-piece  of  the  fore- 
larriage,  and  which  carry  the  sweep-piece.  This  latter  permits  the 
carriage  to  turn  upon  the  main-pin  without  causing  undue  strain 
upon  it.     Not  used  in  spring  wagons. 

HOUND  [aewn].  A  term  of  reproach — generally  applied  to 
boys. 

Vou  la7y,  good- for  nort  young  hound^  TU  skin  yer  backzide  vor 
ee,  I  will ! 

HOUSE  [aew/],  sb,  i.  The  living  room;  the  ground  floor 
generally. 

[I)hu  vloo*ur-z  u-wae'urd  aewt,  eens  dz  u  guurt  oa*l  rai't-n  dh'i 
miid'l  u  d}[\'aeiv'z^  the  floor  is  worn  out,  so  that  there  is  a  great 
hole  right  in  the  middle  of  the  living  room.  This  verbatim  report 
conveyed  a  very  definite  idea.  The  floor  (7.  z'.)  of  fine  concrete 
had  been  broken,  and  so  a  hollow^  of  the  thickness  of  the  concrete, 
less  the  trodden  dirt,  appeared.  Gurl  holes  of  this  kind  are  very 
common,  and  often  remain  without  much  inconvenience  for  many 
years.     See  Down  House. 

2.  A  room  in  any  building,  as  a  milk-//^//J^•,  hxv9i-house^  msXXrhousey 
pound-//6>//5^,  cider-//(7//j^',  wash-//^//jr,  meat-//^//j^, 

HOUSE  [aewv],  v,t.  Used  respecting  corn  or  hay;  to  place 
under  cover,  in  rick  or  in  barn. 

All  the  corn's  choused  in  our  parish. 
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HOUSEHOLD  [aewvl],  adj.  Ordinary;  \atwzi  braid,] 
common  bread,  as  disiiiiguished  from  fancy. 

The  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  peculiar,  the  second  syllable 
being  shortened  down  to  a  mere  I,  quite  as  short  as  the  second 
syllable  in  whistle. 

HOUSEHOLD-GOODS  [aewzl-gfeod^],  sb.  Furniture  of  a 
house  is  scarcely  ever  called  by  any  other  name. 

I  would  not  mind  giving  up  the  house  if  I  could  tell  what  to  do 
with  my  household-goods. 

HOUSING  [aewzeen],  sb.  A  broad  leather  flap  which  is 
fastened  to  the  top  of  a  horse's  collar.  In  fine  weather  it  stands 
upright;  in  wet  weather  it  is  turned  down  (its  true  use)  to  keep  the 
horse's  shoulders  dry.  The  word  also  includes  many  kinds  of 
ornaments  erected  over  the  collar  of  the  vore-horse.  Not  uncom- 
monly may  be  seen  and  heard  a  row  of  four  or  five  loud  jangling 
bells,  fixed  under  a  board,  and  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  the 
brightest  yellow  and  red  worsted,  all  this  towering  quite  a  foot 
above  the  horse's  shoulders. 

HOVE  [oa-v],  V.  t.  and  sb.     Hoe. 

For  hoz'ingo'  lurmuts,  did'n  ought  to  have  your  liai'e  no  less'n  nine 
inches  wide. 

HOVER  [uuvur],  t\  i.  To  remain  undecided;  to  pause  before 
acting.  A  man  is  said  to  horer  about  when  considering  a  bargain 
before  completing  it.  The  idea  is  no  doubt  taken  from  the  action 
of  the  hawk,  which  remains  hovering  or  fluttering  over  its  prey, 
and  then  suddenly  darts  upon  it. 

HOVERS  [uuvurz],  si.  Hiding-places  for  fish.  Any  over- 
hanging stone  or  bank  under  which  a  fish  can  hide  is  so  called. 
Also  any  kind  of  overhanging  shelter,  especially  hollows  in  the  side 
of  a  hedge. 

"  Be  sure  and  keep  your  eye  'pon  the  Aovers  along  thick  side 
o'  the  hedge."     Said  by  a  keeper  while  tabbiring. — Dec  1883. 

HOW  [aew],  si.     Way.     In  the  phr.  "  no  /ifi7i:" 
I  can't  do  it  no  Affw,-  no,  not  to  save  my  life. 

HOWDERIN  [uwdureen],  adj.  Applied  to  the  weather. 
Cloudy,  overcast,  threatening,  stormy. 

We  wants  a  little  bit  o'  sun  now  vor  to  kern  up  the  wheat ;  these 
yere  howdenn  days  like  be  good  vor  the  turmuts,  but  they  be  bad 
vor  the  com. 

HOWKES  I  HOWSHE  1  [aewks  !  aewsh  !],  inlerj.  Exclamation 
used  in  driving  pigs  (very  com.),  but  usually  in  connection  with 
Turrf 

[Tuur'u  I  aewks  f  tuur- 1  ativshu  f] 
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HOWSOMDEVER  jj* "snmdav-ur].    Xercrthcless^  hovsoerer, 

at  all  ever.:s. 

HUCK  [uuk^,  sb.    Hock.    (Alvays.)    Sie  Cow-hocked. 
HUCKLE-BONE  luukl-boa-un:,  sB.    The  hip4x>iie. 

The  HCCKLC-BON'E :  Gatari^mm^  afragsU^  naix, — Skiratood, 

If  thoa  shalte  bye  fi:t£  oxen  or  kye,  haxidel  them  and  se  that  thcr  be  soft 
on  the  fore-crcppe,  behynie  'he  shulder,  an-l  rpon  the  bindennost  rybbe^  and 
up^n  the  hiu'bjfu,  and  the  nache  ol  by  the  tayle. 

PittJurbert^  Hmshandry^  57,  p.  53. 

HUCK- MUCK  [uuk'-muuk],  j^.  i.  A  strainer  used  in  brewing. 
It  consists  of  a  bundle  of  twigs,  generally  part  of  an  old  broom, 
which  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  mashing-keeve,  or  vat,  to 
prevent  the  grains  running  out  when  the  wort  is  drawn  off. 

2.  A  term  for  a  |)altr)%  mean  person ;  a  humbug. 
I  calls'n  a  proper  huck-muck. 

Ya  huck  muck  son  of  a  bitch,  thee*t  ha  my  tools  again  in  a  hurryy 
aa'll  warn  thee ! 

The  old  Mag  Dawkins  is  bet  a  Hiukmiuk  to  tha.— £r.  Scold.  1.  116. 

HUCKSHINS  [uuk'slicenz],  sb.  The  hock-shins;  under-side 
of  the  thighs  just  above  the  bend  of  the  knee.    Set  Gamerels. 

Thy  Hozen  muxy  up  zo  vurs  thy  Gammerels  to  tha  rery  Hauhsktems  o'  tha. 

Ex,  Sadd,  L  154. 

HUCKSTER  [uuk'stur],  sb,  A  petty  tradesman ;  a  small  shop- 
keeper. 

They  do  keep  a  little  huckster's  shop,  and  zells  can'ls,  and  baccy- 
pipes,  and  that. 

IIWKSTARE  [huksterif  K.).     Auxlonator^  auxionaritis, — Promp,  Parv, 

IIUCSTER,  a  man — quocquctier, 
I  love  nat  to  sell  my  ware  to  you,  you  huckc  so  sore.     Vous  hareelift  siirestant. 

Palsgrave^  p.  $88. 

An  Huckster.     Re^aUur^  regratUr^  revendiur^  maqttignon, — Sherwood, 

HUD  [uud],  sb.  The  shell  or  sheath  of  seed-bearing  plants,  as 
of  peas,  beans,  &c. 

'Tid'n  a  good  sort  o'  peas,  there's  too  much  hud  to  'em. 
Also  the  skin  of  fruits,  as  of  grapes,  gooseberries. 
Billy,  be  you  eating  the  hud  of  the  gooseberries  ? 

HUFF  [uuQ,  sb.     Offence,  sulks. 
Her  was  in  a  purty  ////^  about  it. 

HUl'FY  [luifee],  adj.     Apt  to  take  offence,  or  become  sulky. 
Hcr's  a  huffy  old  thing,  nif  her  id'n  a  keep  plaised. 
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HUG  [uug],  sk    The  itch ;  called  also  ihe  Welshman's  hug, 

HUGGER-MUGGER  [uitg-ur-mugg-ur],  adj.  Untidy,  slovenly 
in  housekeeping. 

'  Tis  a  shockin  poor  Augger-mugser  concarn  way  em,  I  'sure  ee. 

HUH  [uuh].  Pronounced  like  a  kind  of  grunt.  When  a  thing 
is  out  of  perpendicular,  or  when  a  wheel  runs  "out  of  truth,"  or 
when  anything  is  lop-sideii,  it  is  said  to  be  "  all  of  a  huh." 

"Tlieoldwom.in  (now  (lend)  who  ns«l  to  keep  my  lodge,  seeing  iheESidcner 
thinning  Ihe  ihiub*,  asked  me,  'An'  wunt  ycr  onncr  ha  llial  wce-wowy  auld 
olive  down?     I  do  lim  lie  do  grow  all  a  i&A  like.'" — Uller /rum  Dr.  Prior, 


HULK  [uulk],  sb.  Seed  or  grain  when  mixed  with  ihe  chaff— 
»".  €.  after  being  thrashed,  but  before  it  is  winnowed. 

We  draws  in  the  hulk  into  the  batn  eens  we  do  drash  it,  fear 
o' the  rain.— Feb.  la,  1881. 

HULKING  [uul'lteen],  adj.  Ungainly,  awkward — generally 
preceded  hy  givat. 

I  never  zeed  no  such  gurt  hulking  fuller.  This  expression  implies 
idU  as  well  as  awkward, 

HULL  [ud],  v.t.  1.  To  sheUj  to  thrash  seed  from  the  pod 
or  sheath. 

They  be  coming  way  ih'  ingin  a  Mondny,  vor  to  hull  thick  there 
rick  o'  clover-zeed.   They  theie  pays  (peas)  on't  never  pay  vor  hullin. 

2.  I*.  The  husk  or  sheath  of  seed,  as  of  peas,  beans,  vetches, 
clover,  &c. 

HOOLK,  or  hiiske  {.koli,  s.  kail,  p.).     Siliqua. 

IIooLK  of  pcsyn',  or  bcnys,  or  o\a  coddyd  frute  {hole  of  peson,  or  husle,  or 
codde,  K.  cod  fiulc.  P.).     Ttiha,  Cath,  infmsus.  Pnmp.  Pan. 

Cotrsss:  The  huslt,  (wad,  cod,  i(«// of  beans,  pease,  Sic—Caigrant. 
I  letle  gowre  paten 

Note  to  above  eives, /ir»  AhJ^  c,  (Camb.  MS.)  i  ftarioltS.  (Budley  MS.). 
HULLER  [uul^ur],  sb.     A  special  drum,  or  apparatus  belorging 
to  a  ihrashing-machine,  by  which  the  seed  pod  or  hull  of  peas, 
beans,  clover,  5;c.  is  broken  up  without  injuring  the  seed. 

HUM  [huum],  sk     Lie,  false  report.     {Emphatic  word.) 
Don't  'ee  believe  it,  'tis  all  a  kuni. 

HUMDRUM  [iiumdruum],  sb.  A  low  butt  {?.».)  with  broad 
wheels  for  drawing  manure. 

HUMOUR  [yuum'ur],  s6,  i.  Matter  or  pus  from  a  wound  or 
boil 
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He  'on't  be  no  better  till  all  the  [yuum'ur-z]  humour's  a  draw*d 
out. 

2.  A  boil ;  a  gathering. 

Thick  there  'oss  must  have  a  drench  vor  to  cold-n  down,  and 
stop  they  humours  about-n. 

HUMOURLESS  [yuum-urlees],  adj.  i.  Subject  to  eruptions 
of  the  skin. 

Ter'ble  humourless  [yuum'urlees]  horse — always  somethin  or 
nother  the  matter  way  un. 

2.  Humoursome,  frolicsome,  joking. 

So  good-tempered,  humourless  a  young  fellow  as  you  shall  vind 
in  a  day's  march. 

HUMOURY  [yuum'uree],  adj.  Of  the  condition  of  a  horse 
or  other  animal ;  a  tendency  to  inflammation  or  eruption  on  the 
skin ;  liable  to  boils  or  pustules.     Much  the  same  as  humourless, 

HUMP-BACKED  [uump-baak-ud],  adj.  Applied  to  anything 
crooked  or  awkwardly  shaped,  as  well  as  to  persons. 

This  here's  a  proper  hump-backM  old  thing,  why,  he's  so  crooked's 
a  horn.    Said  of  a  piece  of  timber. 

HUNDERD-LEGS  [uun-durd,  or  uun-diid-ligz],  sb.  The  centi- 
pede.    (Usual  name.) 

HUNDRED  [uun-durd,  or  uun'diid],  sb.  A  variable  number. 
A  small  hundred  is  five  score;  a  long  hundred  is  six  score;  a 
^^  hundreds t\^V^  is  one  hundred  pounds,  not  one  hundred  and 
twelve — ^just  as  forty  weight,  four  score  weight,  &c.,  would  be  forty 
and  eighty  pounds  respectively.  In  markets,  when  buying  by  tale, 
unless  **the  hundred  of  five  score"  is  specially  mentioned,  the 
hundred  is  understood  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty,  now  often 
called  "  a  long  hundred.''     See  Come  to. 

HUNE  [bo-n],  sb.     Handle,  haft.     (Not  com.) 
The  hune  o'  me  knive's  a-brokt. 

HUNGRY  [uung-gree],  adj.    Grasping,  covetous,  having. 
Main  near,  hungry  old  feller,  proper  old  skin-vlint. 

HUNK  [uungk],  sb.     Hunch. 

He'd  a  got  a  hunk  o'  burd'n  cheese  fit  to  make  a  farmer's  heart 
ache. 

HUNKS  [uunks],  sb.     A  miser. 

How  much  did  Mr. give  ? 

He  !  he's  a  riglcr  old  hunks,  mid  so  well  try  to  git  blid  out  of  a 
vlint-stone,  as  to  get  a  varden  out  o'  he. 

HURD  [uurd].     Red.     (Always.)    Also  written  Erd  (q.  v.). 
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Redwood  is  quite  a  common  surname,  always  pronounced 
\,Huurd€0'd]. 

An*  wi'  em  there  was  ^«n/-kwote  chaps, 
Wi'  boots  an*  birches,  roun '-crown  caps. 

Pulman^  Rustic  Sketches ^  p.  57. 

HURDIN  [uurdeen],  sb.  Redding — /.  e.  ruddle,  very  commonly 
daubed  about  sheep.     (Always  so  called.) 

HURDY  [uur-dee],  adj.     Ruddy. 

I  spose  they  be  burnin  the  hill  again,  the  sky  lookth  so  hurdy 

thick  way  like. 

Tlie  zun,  hk*  a  gilded  sheenln  ball, 

Ez  zinken  into  rest : 
An*  ez  hurdy  light,  aslant  a-drow*d, 
Da  tinge  the  fiel's,  the  trees,  the  road. 

Pulmatty  Rustic  Sketches,  p.  23. 

HURN  [uurn,  huurn  (emph.)],  v,  t,  and  /.     To  run.    (Always.) 
Ang.-Sax.  j^r/itf/i.     Abundant  examples  in  these  pages. 
Hum  che^  1  and  vetch  the  tay-run  (tea-urn ;  always  so), 

Ernyn,  as  horse,  cursito, — Promp,  Parv, 

)>et  ilke  blodi  swot  of  his  blisfule  bodie,  ]>et  l^e  streames  vmen  adun  to  l^er 
eorlSe.  Ancrcn  Riwle,  p.  1 1 2. 

par  bu)>  also  salt  welles  and  hoote  welles,  ^r-ot  eome^  stremes  of  hoot  ba]»es, 
to-deled  yn  dyuers  places  acordyng  for  man  and  womman. 

Basilius  seil^  |>at  j^e  water  Jrait  eome^  and  passe)>  by  veynes  of  certyn  metayl. 

Trevisa,  Descr,  of  Brit.  (Morris  and  Skeat),  p.  236,  1.  18.  In  the  trans,  pub. 
in  Rolls  Series,  vol.  11,  p.  15,  the  above  is  rendered  rennet h. 

Every  wilde  dere  astore, 

Hy  mowen  by  cours  ernen  to  fore. 

PVeber,  Met.  Rom.^  K.  AUs.  1.  5003. 

That  chyld  Y  tok  up  as  yeme, 
And  lepte  to  hors  and  gan  to  erne. 

PVeber,  Met.  Rom,,  Octouian,  1.  1933. 

and  ))anne  welled  water  *  for  wikked  werkes, 
Egerlich  emyng  *  out  of  mennes  eyen. 

Piers  Plowman,  B.  XIX.  375. 

Now,  when  the  cows  zeed  I  start  off, 

They  vollar'd  me,  in  coose. 
An'  kick*d,  an*  hurtCd,  an*  drow*d  ther  taails 

An*  blarid  like  the  deuce. 

Pulman,  Rustic  Sketches,  p.  15. 

HURRY-PUSH  [uur-ee-pfeo-sh],  adv.  phr.  Bustling,  driving, 
in  haste. 

Her*s  always  alike,  no  rest  wi'  her,  all  hurry-push. 

You  can't  expect  to  hab'm  so  well  a  made  all  hurry-push,  as  off 
I'd  a  got  time  for  to  do  un  vitty  like. 

HURRY-SKURRY  [uur-ee  skuur-ee],  v.  t\  and  adv.  To  do 
anything  in  a  hasty,  careless  manner.  Take  it  quiet,  what's  the  good 
to  hurry-skurry  over  your  work,  you'll  only  be  forced  to  do  it  again. 
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HURSH  [uursh],  v.  and  s^.     Rush. 

He  hurshi  up  in  the  chimmer,  and  catcht  up  the  cheel,  just  avore 
the  roof  vailed  in. 

HURTLE-BERRY  [huurtl-buur-ee],  HURTS  [huurts],  i^. 
Whortleberry.      Vaccinium  Myrtiilus. 

The  latter  is  the  common  name,  the  former  is  a  little  ''fine'* 
talk,  as  belonging  to  literature.  The  cry  Hurts  I  hurts  I  may  be 
heard  daily  in  the  season,  in  most  towns  and  villages  of  the 
district ;  but  now,  alas !  the  Board  schools  are  corrupting  the  old 
name  into  worts.  They  grow  in  great  abundance  on  all  the 
moorlands  of  the  Quantock,  Brendon,  and  Exmoor  District. 
Perhaps  Dunkerry  and  the  surrounding  hills  are  the  most  prolific. 
Like  other  fruit  produce  they  are  twice  as  dear  as  formerly, 
though  quite  as  plentiful.  Thirty  years  ago  the  regular  price  was 
twopence  per  quart,  never  more ;  now  it  is  id,  and  6d. 

Bewar  at  eve  of  crayme  of  cowe,  and  also  of  the  goote,  ])au3  it  be  late^ 
Of  strawberies  and  hurtilbiryes  with  the  cold  loncate.  » 

John  RusselCs  Boke  of  Nurture  (Fumivall,  Babees),  1.  8x. 

Seme  fastynge  butter,  plommes,  damesons,  cheryes,  and  grapes,  after  mete^ 
peres,  nots,  strawberyes,  hurtelberyes,  and  hard  chese. 

Wynkyn  de  Worde^  Boke  of  Kentynge  (Fumivall),  p.  266. 

lonuaries  abstract.    Of  trees  or  fruites  to  be  set  or  remooucd.    13.  Hurtillkerus, 

Tusiir,  p.  76. 

Here  we  came  to  a  long  check,  the  deer  having  been  blanched  by  some  hurtle' 
pickers.  Records,  North  Deiwn  Stagkcuttds,  p.  93. 

HUSK.    See  Hesk,  Hose. 

HUTCH  [uuch],  sd.  i.  A  trap,  specially  of  a  box  kind,  for 
catching  the  fish,  animal,  or  vermin  bodily,  in  distinction  from  a 
gin.  As  a  rat-//z//M,  QQlhi/tch,  salmon-hutch,  so  also  a  big  ugly 
carriage  is  a  booby-^«/^//.     See  Scuttle-hutch. 

2.  A  box,  a  chest ;  as  a  corn-hu/chy  a  rahhit-hutch, 

IIoCHE,  or  whyche  (husch,  s.  hoche,  or  hutche,  H.  P.).     Cista,  arcka^ 
HuTCHE,  or  whyche,  supra  in  HocHE.     Cista^  archa. 

Promp.  Pan;     See  Ways  Note,  p.  255. 

Byn,  to  kcpe  breed  or  come, — huche. — Palsgrave, 

and  halen  al  harlotr}'c  •  to  hercn  it,  or  to  mouthen  it ; 
Tyl  pernelles  purfil  •  be  put  in  here  hucche ; 

Piers  PloTuman,  B.  IV.  1 1 5. 

Thenne  sone  com  ))e  seucn))e  day,  when  samned  wem  alle, 
&  alle  woned  in  ])c  whichche  pe  wylde  and  J>e  tame. 

Early  Alliterative  Poems,  Deluge,  1.  36 1.    ; 

3.  A  sluice  for  keeping  back  water. 

Somebody  corned  along  in  the  night,  and  vor  mirschy  (mischieO 
pulled  up  the  hutch,  and  let  go'd  all  the  mill-head. 
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4.  Called  also  the  sailtle-huUk ;  a  covered  recess  in  a  barn, 
adjoining  the  "  floor,"  into  which  the  grain  is  shovelled  as  fast  as  it 
is  thrashed  to  await  the  winnowing. 

5.  Hatch  (q.  v.),  or  half-door  to  a  bam  or  stable,  also  to  a  house. 
Many  cottages  have  a  hakh  outside  the  door  proper,  often  called 
the  half-hutch. 

HUZZY  [nuz-ee],  sh.     A  term  for  a  girl  implying  reproach. 
An  impudent  young  liinsy. 


I  [u].  Common  form  of  prefix  to  past  participles,  used  by  writers 
indifferently  with  a.  Abundant  examples  are  given  by  Halliwell, 
vol.  i.  p.  472.     See  VIII.  A.  i,  p.  4. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  very  frequently  the  use  of  the  prefix  in  the 
dialect  supplants  ihe  ordinary  past  inflection,  whether  strong  or 
weak,  as  in  [u-baeHik,  u-bee,  u  baeg,  u-dfeo",  u-goo,]  for  baked,  been, 
begged,  done,  gone,  &c. 

Further,  inasmuch  as  this  pxefix,  whether  written  /,  ory,  or  a,  or 
u,  is  or  may  be  used  in  the  dialect  with  ail  verbs  whatsoever, 
it  is  quite  needless  to  extend  tliese  pages  by  the  insertion  of  words 
merely  to  illustrate  this  use.  Those  only  are  to  be  found  which 
have  some  other  peculiarity — e.g.  toss  of  the  ordinary  past  in- 
flection, or  reduplication  of  inflection  by  addition  of  the  weak  to 
the  strong.     See  IV.  S.  Gram.,  p.  48. 

I-BAKE  [u-baeuk],  p.  pail,  of  the  v.  I.  to  bake. 

We  hant  i-bake  [u-bae"uk]  no  cakes  to-day. 

The  intrans.  form  would  be  [u-iae-ukud]. 

Mr,  Porter,  be  you  gwain  to  baky  to-morrow  ? 

No  I  I  hant  [ubae'ukud]  i-bakdJ  Zundays,  net's  longful  time. 

Ther  is  payn  and  peny-nle  "  as  fur  a  pylonce  y-lakt, 

Colde  flessh  and  cold  fyssh  '  for  veneson  y-bake  ; 

Frydayei  and  fastyng-dayes  '  a  ferthyng-woTtli  of  muscles 

Were  ■  festc  for  suclie  folkc  ■  o>er  50  tele  C<KWei.—Pien  Plovi.,  x.  ga, 

....  the  queene  Simyratnus 

Leel  dicticn  al  about,  and  woJles  make 

Fu!  hye,  of  hajde  tiles  wel  yhni*: 

Chamtr,  Legtndi  of  Goode  Women,  Ttshi,  I.  z. 

I-BE  [u-bee],  p.  fart,  of  to  be.     Been,    (Very  com.,  usual  form.) 
There,  I  will  iay  it  I  you  hant  i^  [u-bee]  to  zee  your  poor  old 
mother,  nother  once,  never  zinze  her  was  a-lookt  bad. 
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Mvche  a)>  )>e  sorwe  ibe  '  ofte  in  Engelonde,  * 

As  3e  mowe  her  &  er  *  ihure  &  understonde 
Of  moni  bataile  )>at  a))  ibe  '  &  psX  men  ]»t  lond  noroe. 
/^od.  of  Gloucester^  \VilL  the  Conqueror^  1.  I  (Morris  and  Skeat). 

Forthi,  take  hede  of  al  that  I  shal  seye, 
I  have  with  hire  ispoke,  and  long  ibe, 

Chaucer^  Troylus  and  Cryseyde,  1.  1079. 

ICE-PLANT  [uys  plaent],  sb.  The  common  name  for  all 
varieties  of  Mesembryanthemum,  especially  crystalliunu  TTiere  are 
many  new  kinds,  but  each  is  known  as  "  one  of  the  ice-plants^* 

IDLE  MAN  [uydl  man],  sb.  Gentleman;  a  man  living  on  his 
means,  without  any  business  or  trade. 

Nif  I  was  on*y  a  idle  man^  same  as  you  be,  I'd  zee  wheV  they 
should  have  it  all  their  own  way,  or  no. 

IDLETON.     An  idler. 

This  word  is  given  in  the  glossaries,  but  I  cannot  find  that  it 
exists  in  the  spoken  dialect.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  creation  of  some 
funny  poet,  who  lias  written  in  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the 
**  Zummerzet  Dialect." 

ID'N  [dd-n,  ed-n,  aed'n].     Is  not. 

This  is  not  only  the  common  but  the  invariable  form.    "  Her  id'n 
no  better  "  is  the  regular  idiom  for  **  She  is  not  any  better." 
See  W,  S,  Gram.  p.  55. 
Endless  examples  are  to  be  found  throughout  these  pages. 

Bit  za  miny  wis  thare  thit  it  idd*n  no  gude 

Vur  ta  tull  ihur  wan  haf  uv  tha  things  thit  was  dude. 

Nathan  Hogg^  Tha  Gentlemen  Akters, 

I-DO'D  [u-dJod]  '•    Done, /. /ar/.  of  the  7'. /.  to  do.    (Always.) 

These  are  the  regular  forms  in  daily  use.     See  Doned. 
Your  job  'ont  be  i-do  [u-d6o*]  gin  'marra  night. 
Th'  old  Bob  hant  i-do*d  [u-d^o'd  dhu  zuyv  vUfee]  the  scythe 
properly.     See  Vitty. 

|>us  ido  dedc, 

dea^  ne  akaste  nawt  Crist, 

Ah  Crist  oucrcom  deS. 

Life  of  St.  Katherine^  1.  I123. 

Ilarald  him  sende  word  *  |>at  folic  it  was  to  truste 

To  such  oJ>.  as  was  ido  '  mid  streng|>c,  as  he  wel  wuste  : 

A'ob.  of  Gloucester^  IVill.  the  Conq.  1.  21  (Morris  and  Skeat). 

For  hiire  bro|)cr  sche  gan  to  wepe  i  ac  sone  sche  had  ido, 
WyJ»  myn  enymys  for  to  done  i  j^at  habbej)  ido  J>is  qued  ? 
]?at  han  me  muclie  schame  ido  i  &  y-slawe  my  messagers. 
Sir  Fcrumbras^  11.  12 14,  1987,  2159.     See  also  11.  307,  379,  2467,  2563. 

Gods  Boddikins  *chill  worke  no  more 
dost  thinke  *chill  labor  to  be  poore 

no  no  ich  haue  a  doe. 

Somersetshire  Man's  Complaint,     See  Ex.  Scoid,  p.  7. 
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IF  [neef],  conj.  Very  often  used  redundantly  with  a  negative 
construction,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  or  clause, 
particularly  in  narration.     S:e  In-an'd-out. 

Nif  the  hail  wadn  so  big*s  marvels — /.  e,  simply  the  hail  was  as 
large  as  marbles. 

Nif\^  old  mare  didn  put  along  fit  to  tear  up  the  very  stones. 

Our  clock  was  a  stapt,  and  hon  we  come  to  church,  nif  the 
paa'sn  wadn  a-raidin  o'  the  lessins,  and  we  thort  we  was  middlin  in 
time  like. 

IF-ING-AND-ANDING[eef-een-un-andeen].     Hesitating. 

I  likes  to  hear  anybody  zay  ees  or  no,  to  once,  and  not  bide  if- 
in-and-andin  gin  anybody  can't  tell  whe*r  they  be  going  to  do  it 
or  no. 

IGNORANT  [ign'urunt,  hign'urunt],  adj.  Wanting  in  manners. 
The  usual  description  of  a  rough,  uncouth  lout. 

There  idn  a  hignoranter  gurt  mump-head  athin  twenty  mild,  he 
idn  fit  vor  no  woman's  company. 

I-GO  [u-gfeo*],  p. part,  of  to  go.     Gone.     See  Ago,  p.  15. 

A  clerk  ther  was  of  Oxen  ford  also. 
That  unto  logik  hadde  long  tyme  i-go. 

Chaucer^  Prologue^  1.  285. 

And  multiplyinge  evermoo, 
Til  that  hyt  be  so  {ex  ygoo 
That  hyt  at  bothe  brynkes  bee. 

Chaucer^  House  of  Fame^  I.  293. 

IKE  [uyk].     Contraction  of  Isaac.     (Com.) 
So  Ike  Stone's  a  catcht  to  last,  I  thort  he'd  p^ay  thick  game  once 
to  many ;  now  I  reckon  he'll  be  a  tookt  care  o'  vor  one  while. 

I-KNOW  [u-noa*],  /.  part,  of  to  know.     Known. 

They  zaid  how  twidn  be  \u-noa''\  i-know  by  nobody  'vore  the 
votes  was  all  a-told,  and  then  twidn  on'y  be  i-know  by  they  that 
told  em. 

Schal  no  lewednesse  hem  lette  *  ]ie  lewedeste  Jmt  I  loue, 
l^at  he  ne  wor|>  avaunset ;  for  I  chain  I-knowe 
))er  Cunnynge  Clerkes  *  schul  Couche  be-hynde. 

Piers  Ploivman,  III.  33  (Morris  and  Skeat,  p.  189). 

Namly  to  folk  of  heigh  condicioun, 
Nought  whan  a  roote  is  of  a  birthe  i-knowe  ? 

Chaucer  J  Alan  of  Lawes  Tale^  I.  215. 

ILES.    See  Ails. 

ILL  [ee'ul],  sh.  and  adj.  Ailment;  evil,  as  in  **  King's  evil." 
Usually  applied  to  some  local  disease.  [Bnist-^^*^//]  breast-///  is  a 
soreness  very  common  to  women  who  are  suckling.  I  have  heard 
it  applied  to  cancer  in  the  breast. 

[KwauTtur  ee'u[\  quarter-ill  is  a  frequent  and  always  fatal  malady 
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in  cattle.  It  is  an  inflammatory  afTection  which  attacks  the  animal 
in  the  region  of  one  of  the  hips,  and  paralyzes  the  whole  limb.  It 
is  most  common  upon  wet,  undrained  farms. 

[Uud'ur  cc'ul]  udder-ill  is  another  common  ailment  of  cows,  but 
of  a  comparatively  trifling  and  purely  local  character. 

Comp,  'Tis  an  ///  wind  tliat  blows  nobody  any  good. 

ILL-CONTRIVED  [eeul-kuntruyvud],  adj.  Crabbed,  cross, 
ill-tempered  :  usually  applied  to  a  woman. 

ICnow  her  ?  £es,  I  knows  her,  a  zour-lookin,  ill-coninvid  old 
bitch,  but  I  never  didn  know  no  good  by  her.  I  reckon  the  poor 
old  man  wid  a  bin  alive  and  well  this  minute,  neef  he  'ad'n  never 
a-zeed  her. 

ILL-CONVEXIENCE  [ee'ul-kunvai-niuns     \  ,  sb.     Incon\-eni- 
ILL-COxVVENIENCY  [ee'ul-kunvai-niunsee  J      ence. 
I  hope  we  shan't  put  you  to  no  ill-convenience.    We  must  put  up 
way  th'  ill-convcniency  o'  it 

ILL-CONVENIENT  [ee-ul-kunvai'niunt],  adj.  Inconvenient, 
undesirable,  inexpedient 

'  ris  tcr'ble  ill-convenient^  not  vor  t'  have  nother  bit  of  a  oven. 

'T would  be  very  ill-convenient  for  we  to  part  wi  thick  there,  'vcrc 
we  be  suited  in  another. 

ILL-DISGESTION  [ee'ul-deesjas'chun],  sh.    Indigestion. 

Well,  John,  how  is  your  wife?  Well  thankee,  sir,  her  id'n  no 
gurt  shakes ;  her  can't  make  use  o'  nothin  hardly ;  her've  a  got  th' 
ill-disgestion  so  bad— her\'e  a  tookt  all  sorts  o'  doctor's  stuff,  but 
none  o'  it  don't  do  her  no  good. 

ILL-HEARTV  [ee-ul-aartee],  adj\     Ailing,  unhealthy,  delicate. 
Her's  a  ill-hearty^  wisht  poor  blid  a  come ;  but  I  can  mind  her, 
thirty  year  agone,  a  gurt  hard  maid's  you'd  vind  in  a  day's  march. 

ILL-PART  [eeul-pae'urt],  adj,     lU-temperedly. 
Her  did'n  ought  to  a  tookt  it  ill-part  like,  'cause  he  did'n  go  vor 
to  hurt  her. 

ILI^TENDED  [ee'ul-taindud],  adj.  Badly  nursed,  carelessly 
fed. 

Her  was  that  ill-tended^  could'n  never  expect  her  to  get  on. 

They  sheep  do  look  as  off  they  was  ill-tended,  I  zim  they  be 
gwain  back. 

ILL  THING  [ee-ul  dhing],  sb.  The  King's  evil,  or  St  Anthony's 
fire  ;  also  applied  to  any  spontaneous  sore. 

Plaise,  sir,  they  zen  un  home  from  school,  'cause  they  would'n 
Ict'n  come  to  school,  'cause  he've  a  got  a  /'//  thing  in  his  neck* 

ILL  TURN  [ecul  tuurn],  sb.     Mischief, . malicious  act.    The 
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phrase,  in  very  common  use,  rather  refers  to  an  action  or  speech 
behind  one's  back ;  as  to  an  attempt  to  prevent  one  from  getting 
a  situation,  or  to  such  an  act  as  laying  poison  for  another's 
sheep-dog. 

Very  good  sort  o'  man,  I  never  didn  know  un  do  a  ///  turn  to 
nobody. 

ILL-WILLING  [ee'ul-wee'uleen],  adj.     Unwilling,  disobliging. 
I  can't  abear  to  ask  Jims  to  do  nothin,  he's  always  s'  iU-willin, 

ILL-WISHED  [eeul-weesht],  adj.  This  is  evidently  the 
remains  of  the  universal  belief  in  the  evil  eye.  It  is  common  to 
say,  if  the  pig  is  taken  ill,  or  any  other  like  calamity  happens,  "  I 
be  safe  he's  SL-ili-wished  by  somebody,"  giving  a  name  of  some  old 
person.     The  still  commoner  phrase,  however,  is  overlooked  (q.  v.). 

ILT.  A  spayed  sow.  See  Ex,  Scoldings  p.  136.  Rare — 
obsolescent. 

I-MAKfeD  [u-mae'ukud],  p.  part,  of  to  make.  This  is  the 
frequentative  form. 

[Aay-v  u-mae'ukud  Ttt'd  vur  MiSs'tur  Brfeo'm  au'l  ilz  luyv,  un  tlz 
faa'dhur  u'voaT-n,]  I  have  i-mak^d  reed  (/.  e,  been  accustomed  to 
make  reed)  for  Mr.  Broom  all  his  life,  and  (for)  his  father  before 
him. 

Whenne  the  bedelt  hadde  y-mctkia  this  proclamacion,  ther  lay  by  the  wey  too 
feble  men,  a  blynde  And  a  lame.  Gesia  Roman,  p.  15. 

That  for  to  speke  of  gomme,  or  herbe,  or  tree, 
Comparisoun  may  noon  y  niaked  be. 

Chaucer^  ProL  to  Legend  of  Good  Women^  1.  121. 

IMAGE  [eem-eej],  sb.     Statue.     (Always.) 

The  plaster  figures  carried  about  for  sale  by  Italians  are  always 

images, 

|mt  ho  nas  stadde  a  stifTe  ston,  a  stalworth  image 
Al  so  salt  as  ani  se  and  so  ho  Jet  standej. 

E,  Alliterative  Poems ^  Cleanness,  1.  983. 

An  I  MAGE- MAKER,  stotuaire,  sculpteur, — Sherwood, 

And  my  Imige  to  be  made  alt  naked,  and  no  thyng  on  my  hede  but  myn 

here  cast  bakwardys, and  at  my  hede  Mary  Mawdelen)  leyng  my 

handes  a-crosse. — Will  of  Countess  of  Warwick^  J439-     Fifty  E,  Wills,  p.  116. 

IMMEDIENTLY  [eemai-juntlee],  adj.    Immediately.    (Always.) 
Nif  tidn  a  teokt  in  hand  \eemavjuntlee\  better  let  it  alone. 

IMPERENCE  [eem'puruns],  sb.     Impudence,  cheek. 

IMPERENT  [eem'purunt],  adj.  Impudent,  rude ;  but  especially, 
prone  to  take  liberties. 

Go  'long  y'  imperent  young  osebird,  I  should'n  never  a  thought 
o'  your  imperence!  The  usual  exclamation  of  factory  girls  and 
others  against  rude  boys. 
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IMPIGANG  [eempigang],  sb.  An  ulcer  or  abscess.  {Sre 
NiPPiGANG.)     Rare. 

IMPOSE  UPON  [eempoa-uz],  v,  t  i.  To  overcharge.  This 
word  is  used  by  the  better  class  as  well  as  by  the  lower  orders. 
A  high-charging  tradesman  is  an  ^^ imposing  fellow,"  or  the 
\eempoa'zeens\ — i.  e.  the  iniposingest. 

2.  To  cheat. 

I  never  was  so  imposed  upon  before. 

IMPRECATIONS.     See  Oaths. 

IN  [een],  adv.     i.  In  speaking  of  crops  it  would  be  said  : 
Thick  field  o'  ground  was  in  to  turmuts  last  year,  and  now  he's 
in  to  whait — meaning  in  cultivation  or  in  crop. 

2.  adxK  Over  and  above;  into  the  bargain;  without  payment 
As  on  buying  a  quantity  of  anything  the  seller  throws  so  much,  or 
so  many,  in.     See  Boot. 

Come  now  !  you  can  Vord  to  drow  a  vew  o'  they  apples  in. 
I  'on't  buy  em  nif  you  'on't  drow  in  some  o*  tother  sort 

3.  prep.     Upon,  on. 

Thick  old  ladder's  so  wake,  I  be  most  afeard  to  go  up  in  un. 
We  go  up  in  a  ladder,  or  scaffold,  always,  and  not  upon  it 

])at  at  ))e  last  ]Kii  ordeind  tuelue, 
})e  thoghtfulest  amang  )>am  selue, 
And  did  |)am  in  a  montain  dem» 
Biseli  to  wait  )>e  stem. 

Cursor  Mundi^  1.  31  (Morris  and  Skeat,  p.  70). 

4.  Used  as  a  verb ;  to  go,  or  to  get  in  quickly. 
\Ern  wai*  ee*,]  in  with  you. 

I  in  "992:^  my  hand  vore  he  could  turn,  and  catcht  hold  o'  un  by 
the  neck. 

5.  See  In  Lamb. 

IN  AND  IN.     See  Breed  in  and  in. 

IN-AND-OUT  [een--un-aewt],  adv.  Inside  out.  (Always.)  QC 
Up  and  down.  Back  and  vore.  In  these  cases  the  and  may 
stand  for  on^  but  the  phrases  would  be  none  the  less  singular. 

[Dhu  wee'n  wuz  tuurbl  ruuf,  shoa'ur  nuuf;  neef  mee  oal 
uumbruul'ur  waud'n  u-bloa'd  een'-un-aetvt  zu  z^o'n-z  tivur  aay 
puut  mee  aid  aewtzuyd  dhu  doo'ur,]  the  wind  was  terrible  rough, 
sure  enough ;  if  my  old  umbrella  was  not  blown  in-and-out  so  soon 
as  ever  I  put  my  head  outside  the  door. 

IN-BETVVIXT  [een-beetwik-s],  adv.     Between.     (Very  com.) 

What  is  the  matter? 

I've  a-catch  my  vinger  in-bctwixt  the  door  and  the  dum. 
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INCLINABLE  [eenkluynubl},  adj.  Having  regard  or  desire 
fori  inclination  [owards,     Cf  Declinalle. 

No,  her  would'n  let'n  come  aneast  her,  her  wad'n  no  way 
indinabU. 

IN  COURSE  [een  kto-s],  adv.    Of  course. 

In  coose  you'll  have  your  wages,  whe'r  you  works  or  no. 

INDEFINITE   PRONOUNS  always    precede  a   plural   con- 
struction, even  though  distinctly  referring  to  a  single  individual. 
See  \V.  Som.  Gram.  p.  39, 

Anybody  (one)  widn  never  believe  it,  nif  they  didn  zee  it. 
Tidn  same's  off  anybody  could  do  it  thriricls. 
Nobody  could'n  'vord  to  do  it  nif  they  wadn  well  a  paid  vor 

Every  one  o'm  can  do  eens  ihey  be  a-minded. 

I  make  my  seketowrs,  lacobbe  Tryche,  Ion  Campe,  &  TbomAS  Alliowe 
....  and  [wr-lo  j\  ys  my  wylle  Jm  euer-cchconl  of  hem  Scheie  liaue  x«'  for 
Mer  (their)  labor  &.  for  her  bcif  iiessc. 

I417.    Will  of  Sliphrn  Thomas.    Fifty  E.  mV/j,  p.  38.   See  also /*.  p.  39, 1 .  7. 

INDETERMENT  [eendafurmunl],  sb.     Loss,  detriment. 
Nif  you    could  spare  me   some  o'm,  'ihout  no  indetermenl  to 
yourzel,  I  should  be  uncommon  'bleege  I'ee.     Ste  Determent. 

INDIAN  PINK  [eenjee  pingk],  sb.  Usual  name  of  Diaislhus 
(hintnsis. 

INDOOR  SERVANT  [eendoa-ur  saar-vunt].  A  farm  servant 
living  in  the  master's  house,  no  matter  what  his  occupation  may 
be.  In  all  cases  the  term  indoor  refers  to  the  board  and  lodging, 
and  not  to  the  work  done. 

Well,  George,  where  be  you  to  work  to  now?  An  I  I  be  working 
to  Mr.  Venn's  to  Dykes,  indoors — i.  e.  1  work  for  Mr.  Venn  on  his 
farm,  and  live  in  his  house. 

Wanted  a  young  man  to  drive  horses,  indoeri.     Apply,  &c. 

Adv.  ly^tiHst™  ^t'"/^ly  A™j,  Nov.  iS.  1886. 

Wanted  il  once,  ■  man,  irtiieors,  la  drive  horses  and  make  himseir  useful  on 
a  farm  ;  also  suflicient  land  for  4  or  6  cows.— Apply,  GkeaT  HigHLEICH  Faum, 
Eiebridge,  neat  Tiverton.— IFri/iH^f on  H'etily  Niu-s.  Jan.  13,  1887. 

INDURABLE  [eendfeoTubl],  adj.     Lasting,  durable. 

Tid'n  no  use  vor  to  put'n  (the  hedge)  up  like  that  there,  tid'n 
no  ways  indurabit ;  he'll  be  all  down  again  in  no  time.  I  tell'ee 
you  must  have  some  quick  and  plant  all  'long  'pon  lap  o'  un. 

Whatever  d'ee  buy  jish  stuff  as  that  for,  t'ont  wear  no  time ;  you 
ought  to  a  had  somethin  indurabU  like,  for  a  gurt  tear-all  boy 
like  he. 

INFARING  [eenfae-ureen],  iTi^".  Inlying — 1'.  f.  the  opposite  of 
I   outlying. 
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I  mean  to  keep  all  the  infaring  ground  in  hand — i  ^  the  land 
nearest  home. 

INFORMATION  [een'furmae'urshun],  sh.     Inflammation. 

I  'sure  you,  mum,  I  be  shockin  bad  off,  and  however  we  be 
gwain  to  live  and  pay  our  way  I  can't  think  nor  stid.  There's  he, 
he  'ant  a-sar'd  a  zixpence  sinze  a  week  avore  Kirsmas,  and  his  leg 
don't  get  no  better,  and  the  doctor,  he  don't  do  un  one  bit  o'  good, 
and  th'  information*^  that  bad,  he's  a-swelled  so  big's  two,  and  I 
can't  vind  rags  and  that ;  and  the  Board,  they  on't  'low  me  but 
dree  shillins,  and  I  baint  able  vor  to  do  much  arter  I've  a-tended 
he^  and  a-warshed  and  a-mended  vor  the  bwoys,  and  I  do  behope 
you'll  plase  to  help  me,  vor  I  'sure  ee  I  do  want  it,  &c  &c« 

IN-GROUND  [een-graewn], sb.     Enclosed  land,  as  opposed  to 
hill-ground  {q.  v,\  which  is  unenclosed  common. 
-  Some  of  the  in-ground  'pon  Exmoor  is  so  good  as  any  man  need 
to  put  a  zull  into,  but  a  lot  o'  the  hill-ground  id'n  no  gurt  shakes. 

INGUN  [ing'un],  sb.     Onion. 

You  can't  make  your  ground  to  breathe  for  inguns.    See  Toa 

INGY  [een-jee],  sb.     India-rubber. 

They  be  the  best  sort  o'  balls,  they  way  a  bit  o*  ingy  in  the 
inside  o'm.     (Very  com.) 

Hast  a-got  other  bit  o'  ingy  vor  to  rub  out  this  here  black-lead 
(/.  e,  pencil  marks).     See  Lead. 

INHERITAGE  [eenuuritae-uj],  sb.  Inheritance.  (Com.) 
Well,  'tis  hard  vor  the  poor  young  fuller  to  lost  his  inheritage; 
but  there,  th'  old  man  was  always  agin  un  like,  and  he  never  widn 
spake  to  un  arter  he  married  th'  old  Bucky's  maid ;  but  I  never 
could'n  zee  but  hot  her  was  so  good's  he,  and  th'  old  man's  a-go 
where  he'll  smart  vor't ;  but  vor  all  that  I  zim  'tis  hard  for  William 
to  lost  his  inheritage, 

I  graunte  you  iuheritage. 
Peaceably  withoute  strive 
During  the  days  of  your  live. 

Chaucer's  Dream^  1.  1192. 

IN  HOUSE  [een  aewz],  adv.  Indoors.  This  form  is  more 
common  in  the  Hill  district  and  Devonshire  than  infouse  (q.  v.), 
the  Vale  form. 

Can't  muv  her — there  her'U  bide  in  ^ouze  over  the  vire  all  the 
day  and  all  the  wik  long. 

I  baint  safe  wher  missus  is  in  *ou2e  or  no. 

Us  rests  a  bit,  an  then  go*th  vore, 
An  then  I  zee'th  her  horn  ta  door — 
Zomtimes  es  go'th  in  houze. 

Nathan  Hogg,  Tha  Milshy,  Ser.  I.  p.  37. 

INKHORN  [ing-kaurn],  sb.     Inkstand.     (Com.) 
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TNKLE  weavers  [ing-kl  wai'vurz],  sb.  Formerly  tape 
weavers ;  and  when  tapes  had  to  be  hand-woven,  a  single  tape  to  .1 
loom,  the  weavers  had  naturally  to  work  very  close  together,  and 
hence  the  common  saying  lo  express  crowding  together,  '-So 
thick  as  inkie  weavers." 

INKLING  [een'kleen],  ib.     Fancy,  inclination  towards. 

Don't  tell  mel  Will  Hookins  would'n  never  come  up  here 
every  whip's  while  for  nothing ;  I  can  zee  very  well  he've  a  got 
a  bit  of  a  inkling  arler  our  Sue. 

IN  LAMB  [een  laanv].  With  Iamb.  (Always.)  The  same  phr. 
is  used  respecting  marcs,  cows,  &c.,  but  it  is  mostly  so  when 
speaking  of  iheni  collectively  and  not  severally. 

Most  all  my  cows  be  in  calf,  but  thick  there,  her's  barren,  we 
could'oget  her  'way  calve. 
70  Nott  ewes  ih 

This  would  imply  that  the  seventy  ewes  were  just  then  lambing — 
some  of  them  already  having  lambs,  and  the  rest  expecting  them 
shortly,  Of  all  other  animals  not  reckoned  as  stock,  such  as  a 
bitch,  cat,  rabbit,  it  is  said,  with  pup,  with  young,  &c  because,  only 
one  or  two  being  kept,  they  are  spoken  of  severally. 

INNOCENT  [een-usunt],  sb.     An  imbecile;  idiot. 
Poor  little  fellow,  he'll  never  be  no  better-n  a  innocent. 
Well,  nif  thee  art-n  a  rigler  innocent  I 


INOBEDIENT  [eenubaijunt],  adj.     Disobedient. 
Tommy,  I  told  you  not  to  go  out,  you're  a  very  bad,  inobajicnt 
boy. 

Adam  inohedyitil  otdaynl  10  blyssc, 

)ier  piyucly  id  poiodys  hU  place  wnl}  ilevised. 

£.  Allilirativt  Poemt,  Cltannas,  I,  337. 
INOW.     Set  Enow. 

Ye  hBve  now  caught,  and  fclered  in  prisoun, 

Ttojnns  iiiinve,  and  if  youre  willcs  b«, 

My  i;hil<le  wilh  oon,  may  hail  redemjicicin  : 

CiaiKtr,  Treyiut  and  Cryieyde,  1.  7S. 
IN  PLACE  [een  plaeus]. 
Things  be  zoonder  a  brokt  'n  they  be  a  put  in  place  again. 

INS  AND  OUTS  [een^  un  aewts],  sb.     The  full  particulars. 
I  baint  gwain  vor  to  make  up  my  mind,  gin  such  time's  I've  a 
yeard  all  the  ins  and  outs  o'  it. 

INSENSE  [eensai-ns],  r.  /.     To  inslruci ;  to  make  known.     Lit. 
to  put  sense  into. 
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The  paa'son  took  care  t'  insense  'em  what  time  they'd  a  got  t( 
come.     (In  common  use.) 

INSI-COAT  [een'zi-koa'ut],  sb.  An  inside  or  under  coat — i.  e, 
the  flannel  petticoat.  The  term  is  only  applied  to  a  female's 
garment. 

INSIDE  [een-zuyd],  sb.  The  inward  partsof  the  body  generally, 
as  the  liver,  heart,  &c.,  but  chiefly  the  stomach  or  bowels. 

I  be  ramping  in  my  inside ;  sometimes  I  be  a  tookt  that  bad 
that  I  be  a'most  a  bowed  two-double. 

They  do  zay  he've  a  drinkt  enough  spirit  vor  to  zwim  in.  Lor  1  I 
should  think  the  inside  o'  un  must  be  proper  a  burned  out — ^Jan. 
1886. 

'Tis  'most  all  over  wai  un,  he  ant  a  had  the  use  o'  his  inside  *is 
vortnight  past. — April  18,  1882. 

Ter'ble  fuller  vor  his  inside,  I've  a  yeard  em  zay  he  don't  make 
nort  of  a  leg  o'  mutton,  and  half  a  peck  0'  cider  to  warsh-n  down 
way.    See  Kittle-belly. 

INSTANCE  [ee'nstuns],  sb.    Event ;  occurrence ;  curiosity. 

[1  wuz  jish  ee'usiuns  uz  aay  niivur  ddd'n  zee  uvoa'ur,  een  au'I  muy 
bau'rn  daiz,]  'twas  such  (an)  event  as  I  never  saw  before,  in  all  mj 
born  days.  Said  respecting  the  finding  of  a  nest  of  adders  in  a 
dung-heap.     (Very  com.) 

INTERMENT  [eenturmunt],  adj\     Intimate ;  friendly ;  thick. 
'Twas  on*y  tother  day  they  was  like  the  devil  and  holy  water, 
and  now  they  be  ail  €  interment^  i.  e.  just  as  friendly. 

INTIMATED  [ee'ntimaeutud],  adj.     Intimate. 
£es,  I  knows'n  well  enough  to  pass  the  time  o'  day,  but  we  baint 
very  much  intimated, 

INTO  [ecntu].     i.  Approaching — always  of  age. 

How  old  are  you  ?  I  bee  into  my  twelve  year  old — 1.  e.  in  m) 
twelfth  year. 

[Aay  shl  bee  ee'ntu  mee  vaawur-skoa'ur-n  ziks  neef  aay  du  lee*^ 
gin  naeks  Zad'urdee,]  I  shall  be  in  my  eighty-sixth  year  if  I  live 
till  next  Saturday. 

2.  Excepting ;  all  but.     See  Een  ot. 

Thick  rope's  a  brokt  into  one  lissom,  two  or  dree  places. 

INT'OUSE  [eentaew-z].     Indoors,  in  the  house.     (Very  com.) 
Is  your  master  at  home?     Dun  'naw,  zr;  but  I'll  zee  wher's 
infouse  or  no. 

I  be  that  a  crippled  up  that  I  be  a  forced  to  bide  infouse  all  the 

day  long. 
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KTRESS  [ee-ntrus],  sf>.     Interest.     (Always.) 


Honored  St  . 
T  have  sent  by  the  [ixta  £20 
plese  be  eo  kintl  to  Jcod  the  ic 


o  ihe  latriss  Due  the  lllh  of  lliis  Month  .... 
reipt  of  this  by  the  barer.     I  remain  your 

Obedient  servant,  Kubekt  T. 
Augesl  ij.  69. 

Ltlltr  in  possessien  ofatUker. 
Tih.     By  the  Capilol, 
And  all  our  gods,  but  ihnt  the  dear  republic, 
Our  sacred  laws,  and  just  aulhorily 
Are  inliresi'J  therein,  I  should  be  silent. 

Sen  yimian,  Stjanus,  III.  i. 
That  nof  the  worth  of  any  living  wight 
May  challenge  ought  in  hrBVeii  s  intertsst  ; 
Much  less  the  lille  of  old  TiLsm's  riehl, 

SffHstr,  Faerie  Queen,  VII.  vi.  33. 

IN-TY  [eeti-taa-y],  p/ir.  afler  a  negative  assertion.     "  Not  I." 
I  don't  know  hot  to  zay  'bout  it,  in-ty.     The  expres.sion  is  one 
of  evei7-day  use,  and  rather  implies  indecision  or  doubt.     Tlie 
above  sentence  in  received  Eng.  would  be,  "I  hardly  know  what 
to  say  about  it."     (Very  com.) 

A  country  fellow,  scratching  his  head,  answered  him,  "  I  don't  know,  measter, 
uh'I  I."  FielJias,  Tom  jaHts,  B.  IV.  c.  viil. 

IN  UNDER  [een  uun'dur],  adv.     1.  Underneath. 

[Dhai  vaewn  un  lu  laa's  aup-ra  dhu  taal'ut,  ten  uun'dur  u  buun-I 
u  aa'y,]  they  found  him  at  last  up  in  the  lallet,  underneath  a  bundle 
of  hay.     See  IK  S.  Gram.,  pp.  88,  90. 

I  vound  my  knive  a  vailed  down  ih  under  the  jib. 

The  watch  was  a  put  in  under  the  bed-tie. 


'.  for  >ere  ri)t  fiojte  he  lyn 
a  bo)e-sclial  fiom  tat  host : 

Sir  Fenimbras,  I.  89. 


a.  Beneath  in  command;  under  the  direction  of. 

Our  Bill's  a  go  to  work  to  the  brew-house,  in  under  Mr.  Joyce 

the  maltster. 

INVITE  [ee'nvuyl,  eenvuyi],  sb.  Invitation.  Used  by  people 
of  the  better  class,  who  accentuate  the  final  syllable,  as  well  as  by 
the  peasantry,  who  put  the  stress  on  the  initial.  I  have  seen  in 
notes  from  educated  people,  "Thanks  for  your  kind  invite." 

The  paa'sn  've  a  zend  a  Sj!e-nvuyf\  fall  they  hot  belongth  to  the 
dub. 

INWARD  [ee'nwufd],  sb.  The  intestines  of  any  slaughtered 
animal.  The  hver,  lungs,  and  heart  are  not  included  in  this  term. 
See  Hance.  Used  only  in  the  singular  in  this  sense.  In  the 
plural,  the  viscera  of  more  than  one  animal  would  be  referred  lo. 

I  never  did'n  kill  nother  pig  way  such  a  beautiful  fat  inward 
avore. 
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INWARDS  [eenwurdz],  sb.  pL  The  bowels,  vitals,  stomach, 
&c.  of  a  person.     Same  as  insidf^  but  less  common. 

I  be  ter'ble  sick,  and  do  keep  on  bringin  up^  and  I  do  sufiei 
ter'ble  pain  in  my  inwards. 

For  that  I  do  suspect  the  lusty  Moor 

Hath  lcap*d  into  my  seat :  the  thought  whereof 

Doth,  like  a  poisonous  mineral,  gnaw  my  inwards, 

Othillo^  II.  i. 

IN  WITH  [een  wai],  adj.     Friendly,  associated. 
He's  in  wi*  all  the  roughest  lot  about;    there  id'n  a  worser 
proacher  no  place. 

IRE  [uyur],  sb.  Iron.  In  the  dialect  iron  [uyum]  is  the 
adjective  form.  Compare  Iron-bar  with  Bar-ire,  This  seems  to 
have  been  so  in  the  West  since  the  Middle  Ages.     See  Ironen. 

and  boxes  ben  bro^jht  for|>  •  I-bounden  with  yre, 

To  vnder-take  |>e  tol  •  of  vntrewe  sacrifice. — JPiers  Piaw,  I.  L  97. 

Flaundres  loue)'  )>e  wollc  of  )>is  londe,  &  Normandy  ^  skynnes  &  ]ie  fellys ; 
Gaskuyn  ^tyre  &  the  leed. 

Trevisa,  DiscHption  of  Britain^  lib.  I.  c.  41,  L  48. 

Ys  scheld  fiat  was  wy^  golde  y-batrid  *  &  eke  wi|>  ire  y-bounde^ 
Bynd  hem  lierde  "wy^yn  &  steel  •  &  pote  hem  in  stoluLes  of  trow. 

Sir  /ufumdraSf  II.  896,  1 1 86.     Also  1.  3313. 

IRE  GEAR  [uyur  gee'ur],  sb.  Iron  work  generally.  Ire  gear 
and  i/e  stuff  (q.  v.)  would  not  be  used  indiscriminately.  The 
former  would  mean  all  kinds  of  ironmongery,  and  completed 
iron-work,  including  machinery  of  all  kinds ;  while  the  latter 
would  have  a  more  defmite,  technical  use. 

IRE  STUFF  [uyur  stuuf],  sb.  The  ironwork  of  a  cart,  carriage, 
gate,  or  of  any  construction  in  which  iron  is  used  with  other 
material. 

He'd  (the  cart)  a  been  a  finished  avore  now  nif  ad'n  a  been  a 
fo'ced  to  woit  for  the  ire  stuff, 

IRON-BACK  [uyurn-baak],  sb,  A  large  iron  plate  set  upright 
against  the  back  of  the  chimney  for  the  purpose  of  shielding  the 
wall  from  the  blows  of  logs  thrown  on  the  fire,  and  from  the 
fire  itself.  These  iron-backs  were  frequently  ornamental  in 
character.  There  are  three  in  constant  use  in  the  writer's  own 
house. 

It'm  a  pair  of  andirons,  ij  dogges,  a  fier  shouell,  a  paire  of  )        ....  ....^ 

tongs,  a  pair  of  bellows,  an<l  one  iron-hacke  jxxxm  .  iiij  . 

Inventory  of  the  Goods  of  Henry  Gandye,  Exeter,     1609. 

IRON-BAR  [uyurn-baar*],  sb,     A  crow-bar. 
[Plaiz  tu  lai-n  Jiimz  yur  uyurn-baar,']  please  to  lend  James 
your  crow-bar.     See  Bar-ire. 
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IRONEN  [uyurneen],  <7<^*.  Made  of  iron.  (Very  com.)  This 
use  is  emphatic — /.  e,  of  iron  and  of  nothing  else. 

[Aay  niivur  ddd'n  zee  noa  jis  voaks  vur  tae'ureen  u  tloa*m-z 
aawurz  bee;  wee  shl  bee  u-foo'us  t-ae'u  uyurncen  dee*shez  un 
kuup's  neef  wee  bee  u  muyn  vur  tu  kee'p  oa'urt,]  I  never  saw  such 
folks  for  tearing  crockery  as  ours  be;  we  shall  be  obliged  to  have 
ironen  dishes  and  cups  if  we  be  a  mind  to  keep  aught. 

T,  let  Jmrhdriuen  ])refter 

))e  spaken  *\  te  felien 

Med  irnene  gadien ; 

Swa  Y  te  pikes  It  te  irnene  preones 

Se  scharpc  ^  se  starke  borien  |)urh 

*^  beoren  foriS  feor  on  J)'  oiSer  half. 

Life  of  Saint  Katherine^  1.  1920. 

-TSH  [-eesh].  A  suffix  often  applied  to  adjectives,  having  the 
force  of  **  inclined  to."     Frequently  quite  redundant. 

Smart/V^  vrost  z'mornin;  but  there,  'tis  nicew^  sort  o'  weather 
for  the  time  o*  the  year. 

IT  [ut,  't],  pron,  i.  Never  used  as  a  neuter  pronoun  as  in  lit. 
English,  except  in  such  phrases  as,  "You  never  can't  do  //." 
But  it  frequently  takes  the  place  of  them^  when  many  animals 
or  objects  are  referred  to  collectively.  See  W,  S.  Gram.y  p.  33. 
When  any  person,  animal,  or  thing  is  referred  to,  singly  or 
severally,  he,  or  ««,  (q.  v.)  takes  the  place  of  it. 

2.  When  used  as  an  abstract  pronoun,  as  in  the  sentences, 
**//  is  not,"  "7/  would  never  do,"  the  word  is  always  contracted  to 
V;  and,  moreover,  the  construction  following  is  singular  without 
reference  to  the  antecedent ;  e.  g. — 

['7\idn    muy  dhingz,]  it  is  not  my  things — i.e.  they  are  not 
my  things. 
['TWaud'n  yoa'ur  buul'iks,]  it  was  not  your  bullocks. 
'T'is  nails  1  must  have.     '7'is  his  boots,  Vidn  yours. 

Al  )>at  )>ay  smyte)>  wi)>  ax  or  swerd  !  sone  to  de)'e  it  gas. 
Hit  ne  bu)>,  he  said,  none  Vauasers  *  |?at  bu)»  )»er  on  }»e  tour, 
Ac  //  bu)>  noble  bachelers  *  of  al  france  )>ay  bere)>  )>at  flour : 

Sir  Ferumbras,  11.  3114,  3183. 

And  there  ben  other  that  ben  sowun  in  thomis  ;  these  it  ben,  that  heeren  the 
word,  and  myseise  of  the  world,  and  disseit  of  richessis. 

Wyclifvers.  Mark  iv.  18. 

Com  p.  use  of  Fr.  //  y  a. 

3.  As  a  pron.  /'/  is  much  more  commonly  used  in  Devon  than 
in  Somerset 

[Yiiev  u  brauk't  ut^  you  have  broken  it. — Devon. 
[Yiie'v  u-toa*urd-//,]  you  have  torn  un. — Somerset. 

4.  Yet     See  Eet. 
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I  TELL  EE  WHAT  TIS  [aay  tuul*  ee  haut  t-ai'z],  phr,  A 
very  common  beginning  to  a  statement,  either  of  bucolic  wisdom 
or  of  angry  dispute. 

\_Aay  tuul'  ee  haut  taizl  yiie  mus  ai't  zum  moa*ur  bee*f-in 
tae'udeez  fuustj  you  must  eat  some  more  beef  and  potatoes  first, 
/.  e,  wait  till  you  are  older — a  very  common  phrase. 

/  tell  ee  liot  *tis,  I  do  zee  purty  plain,  youVe  a  got  a  dam  sight 
more  guts-n  brains. 

ITEM  [uytum],  sb.  Intention,  fad,  purpose,  crafty  design.  A 
keeper,  speaking  of  a  covey  of  partridges,  said : 

[Dhaat  wuz  dhur  uytum^  that  was  their  item,  safe  enough.  They 
urncd  out  o*  the  gate  and  back  under  the  hedge  to  the  very  same 
place  where  we  vound  em  fust. — Sept  23,  1886. 

Our  Tom's  a  cute  sort  of  a  fuller ;  he've  a  got  th'  item  now,  vor 
to  zee  whe'r  he  can't  save  a  lot  o'  coal  way  doin  something  to  the 
furnace  door. 

Such  an  Item  should  we  give  our  best  contents,  lest  perhaps  if  we  trust  them 
to  far,  they  suddenly  betray  us. — 1642.    Rogers^  History  of  Naaman^  p,  96. 

ITEMING  [uytumeen],  part,  sb.    Trifling,  fidgeting. 
Why's-n  mind  thy  work,  and  not  bide  itemin  there? 

ITEMS  [uytumz],  sb.  plur.     Fidgets,  antics. 

Nuv'ur  oa*n  buyd  kwuyut,  gaut  moa'ur  uytumz-n  u  daan'seen 
bae'ur,]  (he)  never  won't  bide  quiet,  (he  has)  got  more  antics  than 
a  dancing  bear.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  sayings ;  so  also 
is,  '*  All  full  of  his  itet/is"  to  describe  a  restless,  fidgety  person. 

ITEMY  [uytumee],  adj.  Tricky ;  uncertain  in  behaviour.  Very 
often  applied  to  horses — frisky,  fidgety,  restless. 

Of  a  dog,  a  keeper  said : 

He's  so  ter'ble  //r;;;j',  can't  depend  'pon  un  a  bit — Sept  23,  1886. 

I  wants  a  quiet  steady  'oss ;  I  don't  like  thick  mare  't-all,  her's 
so  uncommon  itemy, 

[Tuur'bl  uytumee  au's;  dhur  id-n  noa  git'een  oa  un  tu  goc 
viifee,]  very  fidgety  horse ;  there  is  no  getting  him  to  go  properly. 

I-\VENT  [u-wai'nt],/.  part,  of  to  wend  =  gone. 
I  should'n  never  i-went  [u-wai*nt]  nif  't-*ad-n  a-bin  vor  you. 
Oh  fie  1  and  I  always  zaid  you  never  did'n  ought  to  i-went. 
See  VIII.  A.  i,  p.  4. 

And  whan  he  hath  so  fcr  y^vente^ 
Than  may  be  seen,  bchyndc  hys  bak, 
Cloude,  and  erthe,  that  Y  of  spak. 

Chaucer t  House  of  Fame^  1.  468. 

IZE.  I,  ego.  This  word  is  inserted  in  deference  to  the  com- 
pilers of  other  glossaries,  and  it  occurs  in  the  Ex.  Scoldings  1.  17, 
See  remarks  thereon,  p.  136.     I  believe  it  to  be  literary  or  author*! 

dialect 
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JABBER  ijab'ut],  sb.     i.  Talk,  chatter.     (Very  com.) 
There    they  goes  on,  j,ihber,  jabber,  jabber,   from    morning   to 
nightj  whatever  they  can  viod  to  zay  I  can't  think. 

a.  p./.    To  talk  rapidly  and  indistinctly. 

Tidn  no  odds  to  he,  \i€\\  jahbtr  away  just  the  same,  whe'r  you  be 
harkin  or  no. 

3.  sb.    The  under-jaw  (of  a  fish). 

When  you  hook  'em  in  l\ie  jabber  you  can  catch  "em.^G.  M.  D, 

JABBERMENT  pab-urmunt],  sb.     Idle  talk. 
There  wadn  not  one  bit  o'  sense  in  i(,  I  'sure  "e  'twas  nort  but  a 
jabbennenl  from  fust  to  last. 

JACK  [jaak],  sb.  r.  A  contrivance,  consisting  of  a  lever  and 
fulcrum,  used  in  washing  carriages,  to  lift  one  side  so  that  the 
wheel  acted  on  may  run  round  freely ;  sometimes  called  a  "  carriage- 
jack," 

2.  The  knave  in  cards.     (Always  so  called.) 

"_/aei  of  Clubs "  is  a  nickname  by  which  I  have  known  more 
than  one  man  all  my  life. 

3.  A  machine  for  spinning,  driven  partly  by  hand  and  partly  by 
power — used  for  spinning  coarse,  heavy  woollen  yarns. 

4.  A  kind  of  clock-woik  driven  by  a  heavy  weight,  to  which  was 
attached  an  endless  chain ;  by  this  the  spit  was  turned  before 
the  fire.     See  Hand-dogs. 

Tliese  were  very  common  before  the  days  of  kitchen-ranges,  and 
might  be  seen  fixed  upon  the  right  side  of  the  high  chimney-shelf 
in  most  kitchens  of  the  belter  sort.    Known  also  as  "  coasling-jaei." 

JACK-A-DANDV  paak-u-dan'dee],  sb.  A  conceited,  upstartish 
fellow. 

Be  sure,  you  don't  never  take  no  notice  of  a  whipper-snapper 
Ja(k-a-dandy  like  he  1  why  I  widn  [vuyn  un]  find  him  !    See  Find  a. 

JACK-A-LANTERN  (jaak-u- Ian -turn],  sb.     Igim  Jaluus. 

This  1  believe  to  be  the  only  name  known  in  the  district  The 
-  phenomenon  only  occurs  in  certain  parts  of  the  boggy  moorland  of 
Brendon  Hill  and  the  Exmoor  district.  It  is  said  that  a  farmer 
once  crossing  Dunkery  from  Porlock  to  Cuicombe,  and  having  a 
leg  of  mutton  with  him,  was  benighted  He  saw  a /ack-a-!anlern, 
and  was  heard  to  cry  out  while  following  the  light,  "  Man  a  lost  1 
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man  a  lost !     Haifa-crown  and  a  leg  a  mutton  to  show  un  the  wiy 
to  Cutcorabe ! " 

JACKAMANGST-THE-MAIDENS  [jaak-umang-s-dhu-maay- 
dnz].  One  who  is  always  after  women's  society,  and  who  likes  to 
be  made  much  of  by  them.  The  term  is  appUed  to  some  parsoni 
who  cultivate  female  worshippers,  it  is,  of  course,  depredatoiy. 

JACKASS  [jaak-aas],  sb.  i.  Term  of  contempt,  generally 
prefixed  to  some  other  epithet  instead  of  being  the  principal  word. 

\  on  jackass  fool,  what's  a  bin  and  a  do'd  now? 

A  gMii  jackass  toad,  d — n  un  !  that  ever  I  should  zay  to  1 1  told'n 
to  mind  and  put  vast  the  gate,  and  now  all  the  pigs  be  in  the 
orchet. 

2.  A  donkey  :  not  often  heard,  except  by  way  of  rustic  wit. 

JACK-CHAIN  [jaak  chaa-yn],  sb.  i.  The  endless  chun  by 
which  the  spit  was  driven.     See  Jack  4. 

2.  A  peculiar  kind  of  chain  still  so  called.  It  is  made  of  twisted 
wire  links,  and  is  of  the  description  used  formerly  for  turning  the 
spit.  A  country  ironmonger  asked  for  jack-chain  would  at  once 
know  the  kind  required. 

JACKET  [jaak-ut],  v.  t  To  thrash  with  some  weapon  othei 
than  the  hand. 

He  hold'n  vast,  gin  he  come  out  in  the  churchyard,  and  then  he 
tookt  his  stick,  and  my  eyemers,  how  he  did  jacket  'n ! 

JACKETTING  [jaak-uteen],  sb,  A  thrashing;  also  a  severe 
rebuke  or  scolding. 

The  judge  gid  Turncy  ....  a  purty  ydrr^^///«,  sure  'nough;  a 
zaid,  never  did'n  ought  to  a  braat  no  such  case  avore  he. 

JACK-HARE  [jaak-ae'ur].  The  male  hare  is  always  so  called, 
while  a  male  rabbit  is  invariably  a  buck.  The  females  are  doe-rabbii 
and  doe-hare,  Halliwell  is  wrong  in  saying  th^Xjack  signifes  "the 
male  of  an  animal" — t.e.  generally.  It  is  in  that  sense  applied 
to  the  hare  only.  Jackass  by  no  means  specially  implies  a  male 
donkey,  except  of  the  human  species. 

JACK-IN-THE-BOX  [jaakn-dhu-bau-ks],  sb.  Same  as  Parson 
IN  THE  Pulpit.     Wild  arum—  Arum  fnaculatum, 

JACK -JUMPER  [jaak-juump-ur],  sb.  The  merry-thought  01 
breastbone  of  any  poultry  or  edible  bird.  So  called  from  its  often 
being  made  into  a  toy.  A  piece  of  fine  string  tied  across  the  two 
ends,  a  little  piece  of  wood,  as  a  lucifer  match,  stuck  in  to  twist  the 
string,  and  a  morsel  of  cobbler's  wax  at  the  bifurcation.  The  stick 
is  then  brought  over  with  another  twist  and  the  end  stuck  in  the 
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B%ax.     On  being  placed  on  the  floor,  after  a  few  seconds  the  wax 
"lets  go,"  andyijc*  jumps  a  considerable  height. 

JACK-PLANE  Oaak-plae-un],  sK  A  plane  of  medium  length, 
having  a  projecting  handle  in  the  form  of  a  bent  peg.  With  this 
the  rougher  part  of  the  work  is  done,  to  be  finished  as  required  by 
the  long  trying-plane  or  the  short  smoothing-plane.  Used  also  as  a 
To  roughly  plane  over  anv  board.  tAti^i  jack-plane  un  over  a 
bit,  I  'spose. 

JACK'S  ALIVE  [jaaks  uluyv],  sb.  A  burning  stick  whirled 
round  and  round  very  quickly  so  as  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a 
riband  of  fire. 

JACK  SHARP  [jaak  shaarp],i^.     A  smart  tingling  frost. 
Mornir,  maister  !  this  is  what  I  cAXs/ack  sharp  s'mornin.    (Com.) 

JACK-SNIPE  [jaak-snuyp],  sb.  The  smaller  of  (he  two  common 
kinds  of  snipe.     The  term  has  no  reference  to  sex, 

JACK-SPRAT  [jaak-spraat],  s6.  A  dwarfish,  insignificant-looking 
man.  What,  thick  little  Jack-sprat  of  a  fellow  1  why  he  Jdn  no 
higher'n  a  twopenny  loav  I 

JACK  UP  [jaak  aup]  ,////•.  To  break  a  contract ;  to  discontinue; 
to  throw  up. 

K  man  said  to  me  of  a  farmer  [Gwai-n  Wijaak  aitp  faaTmureen 
u  blee-v,  ad'  nuuf  oa  ut,]  {he  is}  going  to  give  up  farming,  I  believe, 
(he  has)  had  enough  of  it. 

[Neef  ee-v  u-ttok't  ul  tu  loa\  git  u  geo'dsuub-m_/aaA<r»/,]  if  you 
have  taken  it  too  low,  get  a  good  sub.  (sum  on  account),  and  then 
jack  up  — i.  t.  leave  the  job.     Too  commonly  the  practice. 

I  believe  this  phrase  to  be  the  bucolic  corruption  of  "  chuck  up," 
an  expression  which  doubtless  contains  a  reminiscence  of  the  old 
prize*ring,  when  the  friends  of  the  vanquished  used  to  "chuck  up" 
the  sponge  in  token  of  submission. 

JACK-WEAVER  [jaak-wai'vur],  sb.  The  coloured  dancing 
reflection  of  sunlight  cast  by  a  swinging  prism. 

JACK-WEIGHT  [jaak-wauyt],  sb.  The  weight  by  which  the 
spit  was  turned.     Sec  Jack  4. 

JAG  [iag],  V.  t.     To  cut  roughly,  or  unevenly ;  to  make  notches. 

I  told  you,  Mary,  to  cut  it  straight,  and  you've  been  soiAJa^ed 
the  cloth  right  across. 

[Aay  oa-n  lai'n  dhee  muy  nuyv  ugeeiin.  Leok'ee  zee',  aew 
dhee-s  tibiln-  un  u  yfl^n,]  I  will  not  lend  you  my  knife  again. 
,  Look  see,  how  you  have  been  and  notched  it. 


IjaggtzkU  my  hoBcn  for  thrinebul  fgr  >  bragge.    Je* 


■  ckiquellt  pits,  I 
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To  J  AGGE.     Chiqueler^  deschtqueier, — C^grtn  #. 

Golds  hath  a  shorte  iag^edXtit^  and  groweth  halfe  a  jarde  hygh. 

FiiMkeriurt^  Husbandry^  ao/a6. 

JAGS  [jagz],  sb.     Tatters. 

Brokt  his  coat  all  Xojags, 

Hark,  hark,  hark  I 

The  do{^  do  bark, 

The  beggars  be  coining  to  town. 

Some  in  bags,  and  some  v^jags^ 

And  some  in  velvet  gown. 

y/^^v,  or  dagge  of  a  garment.     FracHUus, — Framp.  Flarv* 

A  Jagge  ;  fractiilus  ;  fractilhsus,  JractiilatMS, — Catk,  Ang. 

yagge  a  cuttyng — chiqueture, 
Ja^£edtt€ss — chiqueture. — Palsgrave, 

Jagges  :  chiquetteres, — Cotgravi, 

fTor  wolde  ))ey  blame  ^  burnes  *  ^t  bronjle  newe  gysis. 

And  dryue  out  \ni  dagges  *  '  and  all  )»e  duche  cotis. 

And  set  hem  a -side. — Lati^iand,  Rich,  tht  Roidts^  III.  192. 

JAKES  [jai  ks],  sb.     i.  Human  excrement     (Very  common.) 
Zee  where  you  be  going,  else  you'll  sure  to  tread  in  X^k^  jokes* 
])*ee   mind  thick  time  when  we  went  out   bird-boiting  dowi 

behind  the  poor  old  Benjy  Glass's,  when  th'  old  Charley  Temple 

vailed  all  along  in  the  jokes  f 
The  word  rather  implies  a  considerable  quantity,  such  as  tha 

found  at  the  back  of  a  privy;  not  the  privy  itself^  as  in  th 

following : 

I  will  tread  this  unbolted  villain  into  mortar,  and  daab  the  wall  of  u/aka  wH 
him.  A7ff^  Z.ear,  11.  ii. 

2.  (Fig.)     Mess,  confusion. 

Maister,  the  snow  have  made  a  proper  jakes  of  my  work  to-nighl 

TAK.LE!  [jaikl  I].  Byjak/e/  is  a  not  infrequent  quasi-oatl 
analogous  to  Bigor,  Egad^  &c. 

JAM  [jaam],  v.  /.     i.  To  slam  ;  to  shut  with  a  bang.     What 
rattle  her  do  make  vti*  jamming  thick  door. 

2.  To  squeeze  or  wedge  in  forcibly. 

What's  the  matter  with  your  hand?  Well,  th'  old  horse  muve 
on,  and  the  body  of  the  butt  vailed  down,  and  he  (the  hand)  wa 
^jammed  in  twixt  the  body  o'  un  and  the  sharps  (^.  ik). 

JAMB  [jaam],  sb.  i.  Tech.  among  bricklayers  and  mason 
The  upright  side  or  wall  of  any  opening.  They<fl?;;/^  of  a  doorwa] 
in  which  there  may  be  no  frame  for  a  door,  would  mean  the  side  c 
the  entrance — /'.  e.  the  wall,  of  which  it  is  part     So  the  chimnc] 

*  7'^aS'''^  ^^  some  texts. 
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jambs  are  the  side  walls  of  the  fireplace,  while  the  jambs  of  the 
chimney-piece  are  the  usual  upright  parts  of  the  structure,  whether 
wood,  marble,  or  other  malerial,  forming  the  front  on  each  side  of 
the  fireplace  from  the  floor  to  the  shelf.  The  jamb  of  a  window 
no  part  of  the  woodwork,  but  the  side  of  the  opening  in  the  wall ; 
hence  it  is  usual  to  talk  of  the  "  splay  of  ^^  jambs." 

Among  carpenters.  The  side  of  the  frame  of  a  doorway. 
This  is  a  technical  word  in  ihe  West,  and  is  never  used  to  express 
the  door-post  or  durn-b!ade.  When  the  frame  to  which  a  door  is 
fastened  is  made  of  square,  solid  wood,  the  whole  frame  is  called  a 
pair  of  darns  (q.  v.) ;  but  when  it  is  of  flat  shape,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  "linings,"  then  the  whole  door-frame  is  a  [)air  oi jambs, 
of  which  each  side  is  ^.jamb. 
Will  you  have  the  doors  fixed  wiih/aw^J  or  dums? 

JAN  [jan].     John.     (Always  thus.) 

He  married  th'  oXAJan  Baker  the  blacksmith's  maid.  Vou  mind 
Ihe  poor  o\d  Jan,  don'ee,  sir,  the  knee-napped  old  fellow?  Oh  ee.s  I 
you  min'  un. 

A  well-known  old  character,  also  a  blacksmith,  used  always  to  be 
spoken  of  AS  Jiitt  Ihe  nailer. 

J.\NGLE  Oang'I,  not  jang-gl ;  intrans.  form,  jang-lee],  v.  and  sb. 
To  chatter,  to  talk,   to  prate  :  not   necessarily  in  a  quarrelsome 
manner,  though  dispute  is  rather  implied, 
Ter'ble  ummun  iojangfy. 

Go  there  honever  you  will,  there  they  be,  always  to  a  jangle  one 
across  tother.  Why,  they'd  jang'e  anybody  to  death.  This  was 
said  of  a  number  of  washerwomen. 

0  chalet.— Ciirt.  Ang. 

ir  tatqiitlte  commt  ungjay. — Palsgrave. 

iaitgli,  iror  lo  lhe)Je 


t«jANGVLLE;»bi 
iiitjaiiglah  lylte  ajayc — tUe Jangle 


nor  fie  slede  is  lioly  and  U  y-iet  to  biddr  God  :  nnjl  uor 
uorto  ttufly.  Aytnbite  of  InioyI,  p.  : 

Al  day  (o  drynke  ■  at  dyuerse  lautrncs, 
Ther  to  LtiigU  and  lo  lape. — Pirn  Plinsiman,  in.  gS. 
Whils  ihey  haue  seyde ;  lohe  eke  wilhc  youre  myhle 
Vee  liiHgle  nouhte,  also  uasle  nouhle  your  syhte. 

Babds  Book  (FuraiTall),  p.  3,  I.  67. 
l{ow  bisy,  V  I  love,  ek  most  I  be 
To  plesen  hem  \i\,tX  jangle  of  Iqtb,  and  demen 
Atid  coye  hem,  that  they  scye  noon  harnie  of  me. 

Chaaetr,   Trvylus  and  Crys/vJe,  1.  799. 

JANGLEMENT  (jang'ulmunt],  sb.  Altercation;  confusion  of 
tongues;  talking  one  across  another  ;  angry  dispute.     (Very  com.) 

[Vas'tree  meefeen  1  ees  !  un  u  pmteejartg'u/muitt  twau'z  dhur  ; 
aay  zeed  dhur  wiid'-n  bee  noa  soa'urt  u  gree'munt,  un  zoa  aay  wud-n 
buyd  noa  launggur,]  vestry  meeting !  yes  !  and  a  nice  disputing  it 
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was  there ;  I  saw  there  would  be  no  kind  of  agreement,  and  so  I 
would  not  stay  any  longer. 

JANGLING  [jang'leen],  sb.  Confusion  of  tongues;  chatter; 
idle  talk. 

Here  drop  it,  there's  to  much  janglin  by  half,  anybody  can't 
year  theirzul  spake.     (Very  com.) 

Jangelyn',  or  iaveryn.     Garrulo^  blatero, — Promp,  Parv, 

Jangillyng  ;  loquaXf  <Sr»  cetera;  vbi  chaieryng. — Calk,  Ang, 

Janglyng  or  chattyng— ^Vz/;^ilpn<r. — Palsgrave, 

Ich  woUe  haue  leaute  for  my  lawe  ;  let  be  al  )oure  iangiyng: 

Piers  Plowman,  V.  173.     See  also  XXI  I.  399. 

Shulle  at  the  hyndre  gate  assayle, 
That  Wikkid-tunge  hath  in  kepyng, 
With  his  Normans  fuUe  oi  janglyng. 

Chaucer,  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  1.  5853. 

JAR  Oaar],  sb,  A  stone  bottle  having  a  handle  on  one  side 
near  the  top — often  enclosed  in  wickerwork.  John  Gilpin's  famous 
"stone  bottles"  would  htjars  in  W.  Som. 

Be  sure  they  *an*t  a-drinkt  out  all  that  there  cider  a'ready !  why, 
I  zend  up  the  eight  quart  Jar  and  the  zix  quart  virkin  to  'leb'm 
(eleven)  o'clock,  and  'tis  on'y  but  half  arter  two  now  I 

Mr.  Kemp  called  in  vor  to  zay,  must  zend  on  a  Jar  o'  gin  and 
2ijar  o'  brandy,  cause  they  be  gwain  to  hold  the  revel  next  week. 

Ayatre:  arrohe,jare, — Co/grave,  Sherwood. 

Ital.  GiARA,  a  flagon,  or  great  pot,  a  jar.  — Barretti, 

JARGLE  [jaar-gl],  v,  t  To  gargle,  or  gurgle  with  liquid  in  the 
throat. 

[Ee  toa'l  mee  aew  aay  waz*  vur  ixijaargl  mee  droa'ut  wai  vinngur 
un  puop'ur,  bud  dhae'ur,  ded-n  due*  un  waun  beet  u  gfeo'd,]  he 
told  me  that  I  was  for  to  gargle  my  throat  with  vinegar  and 
pepper,  but  there,  (it)  did  not  do  it  the  slightest  good. 

JAUNDERS  [jau-ndurz,  jaa*ndurz,  jaa'rndurz],  sb.  Jaundice — 
always  so,  probably  because  in  the  dialect  nearly  all  diseases  are 
plural  nouns.  Cf.  meazles,  glanders,  whites,  mulligrubs,  small- 
pocks  (pox).     See  IV,  S,  Gram,^  p.  13. 

JAUNDERS  TREE  [jaamdurz  tree],  sb.  The  common  barbary 
— Berberis  vulgaris^  from  the  yellow  colour  of  the  wood. 

JAW  [jaa*],  J^.     Abuse;  impudence;  impertinence;  idle  talk. 

[Kau'm  naew  I  noa'un  u  dhuy  Jaa\  uls  dhee-t  bee  u-puuf  tu 
doo'urz  een  u  kwik  stik,]  come  now  1  (let  us  have)  none  of  your 
abusive  language,  otherwise  you  will  be  put  to  doors  (turned  out) 
very  quickly.     Com.  "  landlord's  "  threat. 
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[Ee* !  wai,  u-z  a.u'\  jaa\  lig  u  sheep's  aid  !]  he  !  why,  he  is  all  jaw, 
like  a  sheep's  head !  A  very  common  description  of  an  empty 
talker. 

J  EE  Oee],  inf^rj.  Used  to  horses  as  a  signal  to  turn  to  the  right. 
Very  often  [j'ee  au'f]  jee  oflf  is  said.     See  Wug. 

JEE  WAY  [jee*  wai],  v.  To  go  along  with ;  to  agree ;  to  jog  on 
together. 

[Aay  noa'ud  uur  wiid-n  niiv-ur  j'ee'  wai  un,]  I  knew  she  would 
never  agree  with  him ;  they  baint  no  ways  o*  one  kidney. 

JELLY-DOGS  [jdl-ee-duugz],  sd.  pL     Harriers.     (Very  com.) 

JENNET,  JENNETING  [jiin-ut,  jiin-uteen],  sb.  The  name 
of  a  well-known  early  apple.  Commonly  said  to  mt2LTi  June- eating. 
The  same  apple  is  often  called  Lammas  apple,  a  much  more 
synchronal  name. — Aug.  ist. 

Prof.  Skeat  says  this  name  is  horn  Jean,     Cotgrave  has 

Pomme  de  S,Jean;  or  Hastwel,  a  soon  ripe  apple  called  the  St.  John's  apple. 

JENNY  [jdn'ee],  sb,  i.  A  machine  for  spinning  various  yarns, 
and  also  for  twisting  two  or  more  yams  into  one  thread.  It  was 
always  a  hand  machine,  and  not,  as  described  by  Webster,  "  moved 
by  water  or  steam."  The  modem  machines  driven  by  power, 
which  have  supplanted  Billy  zxiA  Jenny,  are  called  Mules. 

2.  Jane. 

3.  A  female  ass. 

Is  it  a  'oss  dunkey,  or  2k  jenny,  you've  a-lost  ? 

JENNY-COAT  [jdn-ee-koanit],  sb,  A  skirt  of  any  kind;  a 
petticoat.  The  word,  though  not  uncommon,  is  rather  used 
jokingly  or  derisively  than  as  a  sober  term. 

JENNY-WREN  Odn-ee-rai-n].     i.  The  wren.     See  Hirdick. 

2.  The  wild  geranium — Geranium  Robertianum — the  most 
usual  name  in  the  vale  district  of  this  very  common  plant;  in 
the  hill  district  Arb-rabert  is  the  commoner. 

JERDAN  [juur-dn],  sb.     Chamber  utensil.     (Com.) 
We  be  ter'ble  a-plagued  way  the  rats.    I  yeard  one  in  the  chimmer 
last  night  abed,  so  I  up  way  my  half-bat  and  ain  un  to  un,  and 
I'm  damd  if  I  didn  tear  the  jerdan,  and  a  purty  mess  'twas,  sure 
'nough ! 

I  pray  to  God  to  xave  thi  gentil  corps, 
And  thine  urinales,  and  i^  Jordanes, 
Thine  Ypocras,  and  thine  Galiounes. 

Chaucer,  Prologue  of  the  Pardoner,  1.  18. 

Ich  scfaall  Jangly  to  yj%  Jordan  '  with  hus  Juste  worabe. 
And  a-pose  hjm  what  penaonce  is  '  and  pnrgatorie  on  erthe. 

Piirt  PUwrnan^  XTI.  92.    See  SktafM  note,  p.  504. 
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2nd  Carrier.  Why  they  will  allow  us  ne'er  ?ijordem^  and  then  we  lemk  in  your 
chimney  ;  and  your  chamberlie  breeds  fleas  like  a  loach. 

I  Henry  /K,  II.  i.     Sec  also  2  Henry  IV,^  II.  !▼. 

JERICHO  [juurikoa]. 

Drat  the  boy,  I  wish  a  was  Xo  Jericho,     (Very  common.) 

JEROBOAM  [jaur'eeboa'um],  sb,  A  chamber  utensil.  This 
word  is  a  facetious  name,  though  rather  common. 

JERRY  [juur'ee],  sb.  Same  as  jerdan.  Less  common  than 
jerJan^  of   which,  or    perhaps    of  Jeroboam^  it   is   very   likely  a 

diminutive. 

JERRY-SHOP  [juuree-shaup],  sb,  A  beer-shop;  a  cider-shop; 
a  low  public  house.     Contr.  of  Tom  2Jid,  Jerry-shop. 

Well  there,  I  wid'n  a  gid  up  a  good  place  vor  to  g'in  such  a 
house  as  that,  why,  twad'n  never  no  other*n  a  Jerry-shop.  Said 
of  a  groom  taking  a  public-house. 

J E  RS EY  LI  L Y  [j uur -zee  liil* ee],  sb.  Vallota  purpurea.  Common 
name — sometimes  called  Guernsey  lily. 

JERUSALEM  SEEDS  [jurue-sulum  zeenidz],  sb.  The  plant 
Pulmonaria  officinalis.  Called  sometimes  Jerusalem  Cowslip  or 
Cowslip  of  Bedlam. 

My  mother  used  to  be  ter'ble  over  i\ity  Jerusalem  seeds  vor  a 

arb. — S.  R. 

JET  [jiit].     A  very  short  distance  or  space. 

[Muuv  aun  uyV//,  wiil*  ur?]  move  on  a  very  little,  will  you? 

[J lis  dhu  lais'teesy///  moo'ur,]  just  the  least^j/  trifle  further. 

JET  [j^^]»  ^''  ^'  Same  as  to  jot — perhaps  quite  as  commonly 
used. 

How  can  anybody  do  it  nif  you  willy>/  the  table? 

JEW  [jue],  V.  t.     To  over-reach  ;  to  swindle;  to  defraud. 
They  do  say  that  Bob  Hellings  have  a  jeu'cd  his  brother  out  of 
all  the  money  the  old  man  left  em. 
He'dyWiv  his  own  father  nif  a  could. 

JEW'S  EYE  [juez  uy].  A  very  common  expression  to  denote 
preciousness. 

[Taek-ee-ur  oa  un,  un  puf-n  uwai*,  ee-ul  bee  u  waeth  yxjike't  uy. 
zau-m  dai,]  take  care  of  it,  and  put  it  away,  it  will  be  worth  z,  Jew's 

eye  some  day. 

Mistress,  look  out  at  window,  for  all  this : 
There  will  come  a  Christian  by, 
Will  be  worth  a  Jr^vcs  eye, — Merchant  of  Vaiice^  II.  v. 

JIB  [jiib],  sb.     A  stand  for  casks — usually  of  wood. 
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JIB  [jiib],  V.  /.     To  place  a  cask  upon  its  stand  or  jib.  ^^H 

[Aay-v  u-yuufd  urn  zav  aew  ee  kud  jiii  u  auk'seed  u  suy<iiid  ^^M 

pun  uz  the  nec'z,  un  dringk  aewt  u  dhu  buimi-  oal  oa  tin,]  I've  heard  49 

lell  how  that  he  could  Jii  a  hogshead  of  cider  upon  his  two  knees  'jH 
and  drink  out  of  its  bung-hole.     A  hogshead  weighs  over  five  cwt. 

JIB  [jiib],  V.  i.  Said  of  a  horse  which  will  not  try  to  pull  his 
load.     See  Siea/,  Ely.  DUt.,  p.  30S. 

JIBBER  [jtib-ur],  sb.     A  horse  which  jibs,  or  will  not  pull. 

[Ee'  Mjub'ur  I  daar-nd  eef  eeoa-un  pfeo'l  liie  u  dai-d  laef-gin  dhu 
buul'ee  oa  un  du  lich  dhu  graew-n,  voa'ur  ee'ul  gee  aewt  tfie  ut. 
Noa!  ee  oa'un  jiib,]  he  a  jibber  I  darned  if  he  will  not  pull  at  a 
dead  lift  {q.  v.)  until  his  belly  touches  [he  ground,  before  he  will 
give  up.     No  !  he  will  not  jib. 

JIBBER-JABBER  [jubQrjabiir],sA  Idle  talk;  chatter.  Same 
as  Jabber. 

JIBBING  [jiibeen],  sd.  This  would  imply  a  continuous  stand 
or  row  of  stands  for  casks,  often  a  fixture  in  cider  cellars,  whereas 
"  a  jib "  would  be  understood  as  a  detached  and  portable  stand. 
Used  also  collectively  for  a  number  of  loose  stands,  as  in  the 
following, — 

For  sale,  A  quantity  of  empty  cask  aiiA  Jibiiiig, — Loial  AdvtrliiemtHl. 

JICE  [juys],  sb.     Joist ;  joists — both  sing,  and  pltir.     See  Pool. 

The  dry  rot's  a-got  into  the  vloor,  and  some  o'  the  jice  be  jis  the 
very  same's  [tich-eo'd]  touchwood. 

Usually  the  final  t  is  dropped  of  words  ending  in  il.  Cf. 
[duus,  muus,  fuus,  buus,  waes,  vuys,  Itis,]  dust,  must,  first,  burst, 
west,  fist,  list,  and  all  words  ending  in  est,  ist,  rsl.  A  few  of  these, 
though  not  often,  resume  the  /  when  followed  by  a  vowel. 
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GVVSTK,  balke.      Trahis,  trabKula.—Promp.  Fnni. 

Cyst  that  gothe  over  the  Hotthe— la/iW,  gislt.—PjIigtaT-i. 

JIFFY  Gdf-ee],  sb.     A  moment. 

[Yiie  goo  au'n,  un  aa-1  oa-vurgif  yiie  ugee-un  een  aa-f  u  jifee.'] 
you  go  oa,  and  I  will  overtake  you  again  in  half  a  moment.    (Com.) 

JIG  [jig],  V.  I.    To  trot ;  faster  than  toj,>g. 

They  on\y  jigged  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  road.     C/.  Jig-TO-jog. 

JIGGERED  pigurd],  fi.  part.     A  quasi-oath.     (Very  com.) 
No  I  I'll  ht  Jiggered  if  1  do  I 

JIGGETING  piguteen], /a/f.  sb.  Gadding  about;  flaunting 
about — usually  said  of  women  with  a  distinctly  depreciatory  im- 
plication. 

Wuy-  doa-n  ut  buy'd  aum,  un  neet  bee  iayeesjig-utten  ubaew-t  ? 
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Dhu  chiilum  wud  zei-n  tuul  oa  ut,]  why  does  she  not  stay 
home,  and  not    be  aim-ays  gadding  (or  dancing)  about?    T 
children  m'ould  soon  tell  of  it — /.  e.  show  imint>vemenL 

What  should  ihe  wars  do  with  thesey(^'M|f  fools. — yuUus  Casar,  IV.  iil 

JIG-TO-jOG  3-g~^u-jaug'].  The  slow  pace  of  a  horse ;  just  fasi 
than  a  walk — called  sometimes  **  the  market  trot."  Very  oft 
used  in  speaking  to  a  person,  as : 

[Wuys-n  muuv*  au'n,  neet  buyd  dhaeiir  jig^u-jaug'  jis  d1 
viiuree  saeum-z  wuop  u  snaa*}!!!?]  why  dost  not  move  on,  (an 
not  stay  ih^rtjig-io-jig  just  like  whip(ping)  a  snail ?  This  last  idio 
is  ver)'  common,  and  although  whipping  a  snail  would  imply  i 
the  face  of  it  some  activity  and  exertion^  yet  the  phrase  has  tl 
implication  of  going  at  a  snail's  pace. 

JILLOFER.     See  Gilawfer. 

JIM-CRACK  [jiim-kraak],  adj.     i.  .S^  Gimcrack. 

[Tidn  aa'f  u  gee'uf,  u  jum-kraak  dhing,  neef  u  au's  wuz  vur ' 
puut  liz  chiis'  ugin*  un  ee-d  vaal  een  tiie'  pees-ez,]  it  is  not  half 
gate  (/.  e,  it  is  a  very  poor  one),  a  slightly  made  thing,  if  a  hor 
were  to  put  his  chest  against  it  it  would  fail  in  two  pieces. 

2.  Tawdry ;  fantastic,  as  applied  to  a  building  or  other  permanei 
construction. 

Our  new  church  've  a  got  a  ^xoi^r  Jim-crack  look. 

3.  Often  used  figuratively  to  describe  a  person;  shalloi 
bumptious ;  unreliable. 

I  would'n  ha  nothing  to  do  wi'  jis  z,  Jim-crack  feller's  he. 

JIMMY  [jiimee], /J^r'.     Nicely;  properly;  right. 
Oh,  that's y////;//)',  and  no  mistake. 

They  got  on  Jimmy  like  together,  Vore  thick  there  up-count 
'osebird  comed  along. 

J I  NT  giint],  sIk     Joint. 

Somethin'  've  a  tookt  me  in  the  Jinf  o*  my  right  hand-wrist. 

1  do  suffer  martyrdom  in  my  Jin fs. 

JIS  [jiis].     Just  such.     (Abundant  examples.) 

JIS  SICH,  JIS  SISH  [jiis  sich,  jiis  sish].    Just  such.     (Ve 
com.) 
Tom  Cross !  why,  he  idn  a  wo*th  his  zaXl—Jis  sich  anothei 

thee  art. 

J  ITCH,  JIS,  JISH  [jich,  jiis,  jish],  adj.    Such. 

[N'lic  niivur  dcd'-n  zee  noa. Jiis  dhing  uvoaT,]  you  never  saw  su< 

a  iliing  before. 
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[y«A  fuuVur-z  yue"  bee  au'tu  bee-ang-,]  such  a  fellow  as  you  ate 
ought  to  be  hung. 

Unlike  literary  English,  this  word  in  the  dialect  is  not  followed 
by  the  adjective  a  or  an,  unless  it  is  desirud  to  give  great  emphasis, 

BS — 

lyicA  u  een^stuns  aa"n  u-bUn  u-zeed-z  pur'tee  wuyul,]  such  a 
curiosity  has  not  been  seen  for  a  pretty  while. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  fotm  is  not  used  alone  or  at 
the  end  of  a  clause — in  these  cases  it  is  sicA,  as — 

We  could  make  a  shuf  (shift)  way  halfa-dizeu  or  si'f/i,  vore  Jt's 
time's  we've  a-got  some  more  in. 

JOAN  IN  THE  W.\D.  Will  o'  the  wisp.  I  find  this  word  in 
glossaries,  as  Somerset,  but  cannot  find  it  elsewhere. 

JOB,  JOBS  qoab,  joabz],  ("«C.  By  Job!  or  by  Jobs!  is  the 
bucolic  appreciation  of  the  politer  Byjovel  It  is  a  very  common 
form  of  quasi-oath. 

JOB[jaub],  jA     Thing;  event;  business;  affjir. 

[Kaap'ikul  jaub  ylie  haap  tu  bee  dhae-ur,]  fortunate  thing  you 
happened  to  be  there. 

[Twuz  u  baeud /a»i  vur  uur' haun  ee'duyd;  ^o- A.  Jaub  neef 
tw^d  plaiz  dh-Au!'inai'tee  vur  tu  lack  uur  tiie',]  it  was  a  sad  event 
for  her  when  he  (husband)  died ;  (it  would  be  a)  good  thing  if  it 
would  please  the  Almighty  to  lake  her  loo. 

JOBATION  [joabae'urshun],  sb.  A  preachment,  or  any  con- 
tinued speaking — not  necessarily  3  scolding.  A  long  sermon 
would  often  be  spoken  of  as  "a  rigler /cia/wrt."  The  word  is  a 
little  above  the  use  of  the  pure  dialect  speaker. 

JOBBER  [jaub-ur],  sb.  A  dealer  in  cattle  or  sheep.  A  pig- 
dealer  is  always  called  a  pig-Jaiber. 

I  don't  think  I  shall  sell  my  beast  gin  one  o'  they  there  big 
up-couTitry  j'oibers  comih  along. 

Farmers  be  a  got  that  there  near,  idn  much  a  got  now  out  o' 
pig-jaibin'. 

JOBBING  ABOUT  [jaub-een  ubaewt].     Getting  employment 
from  no  particular  master,  but  from  any  one  wanting  assistance. 
[Aay  kn  Hiie'  su  wuul  jaub-ten  ubaeu'ls  aay  kan'  wai  rig'lur 
I  ■wuutk,]  1  can  do  as  well  (/.  e.  earn  as  much)  working  a  day  here 

and  a  day  there  as  I  can  with  regular  employment. 
'       A  woman  replied  to  the  chairman  of  the  Wellington  Board  of 
I  Guardians,  "Well,  sir,  he  'an't  no  rigler  work  like,  he  Jobbus  about 
■or  any  o'  ihe  farmers  hot  do  want'n." 
This  last  is  the  common  frequentative  intransitive  form.    See 
I  Wet/  Sem,  Cram.,  p.  S  i  i  also  Introduction. 
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JOBS  [jaubs],  sb,  pi,     Cxcus;  to  do  jobs ;  caccare. 

JOB-WORK  [jaub'-wuurk],  sb.  Work  done  by  "  the  piece,"  or 
contract,  as  opposed  to  day-work. 

I  baint  partikler,  I'd  su  zoon  do  it  \.o  job-worK^  day-work. 

JOCK  [jauk],  sb,  i.  Same  as  Jockey.  One  who  deals  in  horses; 
one  who  breaks  colts ;  a  rough-rider. 

Our  BilFs  a  bit  of  2LJocky  you  know;  you  must  get  up  by  time  in 
the  mornin'  vor  to  take  he  in  'bout  a  'oss. 

2.  V,  t     To  deal  in  horses. 

Nobody  can't  never  make  out  however  he  do  live ;  he  don't 
never  do  nort,  no  more-n  urn  about  to  fairs  and  markets  jaddn 
a  vew  old  'osses. 

JOCKEY  [jauk-ee],  sb.     i.  A  colt-breaker. 
You  let  Jockey  Cornder  hab-m,  he'll  zoon  cure  my  ginlmun  o* 
they  tricks. 

2.  A  low  horse-dealer. 

They  calls-'n  Gipsy  George,  but  he  idn  no  gipsy  'tino,  he's  one 
o'  these  here  jockey  fullers  about  to  fairs  and  markets  way  an  old 
dog  'oss  or  two. 

3.  V,  t     To  cheat ;  swindle. 

Yokes  do  zay  how  he've  z-jockeyd  the  poor  old  man  out  of  every 
varden  he've  a-got. 

JOCKERY  [jauk-uree],  sb.    Roguery ;  cheating. 

They  do  zay  how  there  was  purty  much  jockery  over  thick  there 
vire ;  he  was  a  paid  vor  a  sight  o'  things  what  wadn  never  a-bumed ; 
I  knows  that,  but  who  zot  it  avire  I  'ont  zay. 

There's  purty  ik\i<^  jockery  about  'osses,  but  that  seems  a  clubby 
sort  of  a  'oss. — I.  F.  C. 

JOG  [jaug],  V.  t    Same  as  To  Jot. 

Here!  hold-n  (the  candle)  steady,  what's  yV?f-n  zo  for?  Hence 
figuratively  "  \.ojog  the  memory."     See  also  Jig-to-Jog. 

JOGGER  [jaug'ur],  sb.     One  who  shakes  or  nudges. 
What  2i  jogger  you  be — how  can  anybody  write  ? 

JOGGLE  [jaugl],  v.  t.    To  shake.    See  To  Joe,  Jot. 

JOGGLY  [jaug'lee],  v.  i.     1.  To  tremble;  to  shake. 
I  wish  thee  wits-n  joggly  zo — nobody  can't  never  do  nort  vitty 
like,  nif  wits-n  bide  quiet.     See  Wits. 

2.  To  jog  on ;  to  rub  along. 

WeH,  how  do  the  times  use  you  ? 

[Wuul!  dhaeiir,  aay  du  jaug-lee  ulau*ng  luyk — ^muus-n  vuy«B 
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I  tnuuch  fauTjt,]  well!  there,  I  jog  on  quieily — (one)  must  not  find 
'  much  fault.     This  the  climax  of  a  former's  contentment. 

JOGGLY  [jaug-lee],  adj.     Unsteady;  tottering. 

[Uhaat  dhae^ur-z  \i  Jaug-ief  soa'urt  uv  u  skaa-flj  taek-ee'iir  yue 
bae'un  u  Iraa'pl  een  un,]  that's  an  unsteady  kind  of  a  scaffold ;  take 
care  you  are  not  trapped  on  it.     See  In  3. 

JOGGV  [jaugee],  v.  i.  i.  To  move  ;  to  go  ;  to  depart 
Come  on,  Bill,  let's yiig^  'long,  mus'n  bide  yer  no  longer. 
Well,  I  'spose  'tis  purly  nigh  time  vor  us  to  h^Joggin. 

He  ifgstJ  111  a  iustice  '  and  iotisted  in  h'ls  ere. 
And  ouerlulleil  hui  Ireutlie  ■  with  "  lak-lhis-on-ameiidemenl." 
Pitrs  lH.iwman,  XXIII.  134. 
The  door  is  open,  sir,  ihcre  lies  your  way, 
Von  may  \x  jogging,  whil:^  your  bnols  aie  giren. 

TamiKSoflke  Skrtai,  III.  U. 

.  To  shake ;  to  vibrate ;  to  tremble. 

n  the  market  train  to  Exeter  1  heard,  "Well,  how  this  yer 
coach  Aajoggy — 'tis  same's  off  the  springs  o'  un  was  a-brokt." 

JOG-TROT  [jaug--traal],  sb.  The  slow  pace,  half  walk,  half  trot, 
t>f  some  old  horses— called  also  a  dog-trot, 

JOHNNY  FORTNIGHT  Gaun-eevauTt-nait],  sb.  The  packman. 
It  is  usual  for  the  hawkers  who  sell  their  goods  on  credit  to  go 
their  rounds  every  fortnight. 

1  do  pay  downdap  vor  my  two  or  dree  oddses ;  I  can't  'vord  to 
dale  way  '(\\f:y  Jenny  Vorlnights,  they  be  to  dear  vor  me. 

JOHNNY  RAW  [jaun^ee  rau'],  sb.    A  clown ;  lout ;  simpleton. 

Well,  nif  thee  arC-n  a  Johnny  Raw,  sure  'nough,  vor  to  be  a- 
catch  by  a  cheap  jack !  zold  thee  a  puss  way  half-a-crown  in  un, 
vor  a  shillin',  did  er ! 

JOHN'S  WORT  [jaun--z  wuurt],  sb.  Common  name  for  dwarf 
Hyperiaim,  H.  perforatum.    See  St.  John's  Wort. 

JOINT  WEED  [jauynt  weed],  sk  Equhetum.  This  is  the 
name  used  by  "ginlvokes,"  "Mare's  tails,"  "old  man's  beard"  are 
the  common  names. 

JOKESIOUS  [joak'shus],  adj.  Joking ;  fond  of  fun  ;  frolicsome  ; 
jocose. 

[Dhoa'l  Miis-tur  Baid'g&od  wu;t  \\.^j<}ak-5hus  mafun-z  yfie  kaa'n 
vuyn,  ugee'un,]  the  old  Mr.  Bidgood  was  such  a  man  for  joking  as 
you  cannot  find  again. 

The  farmer  who  uttered  the  above  constanlly  used  the  word, 
which  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
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JOLLY  [jaul-ee],  adj.  Applied  to  a  person — ^good-natun 
pleasant ;  lively ;  agreeable.  Ital.  alligro  is  the  precise  equival 
of  our  word,  while  mod.  Ital.  giulivo  rather  implies  more  meriim 
than  our  W.  S,  jolly, 

So  jolly  a  man  as  you  shall  vind.    A  ^lo^^  jolly  old  fuller. 

Applied  to  place  or  thing — nice;  pretty,  as  in  Mod.  Ti.joiu 

Joly  or  lusty— ^j^i«^, 

Joly  or  fresshe— 3/cVK. — Palsgrave, 

JOLLIE  :  jolitfiisquij  alaigrt.— Sherwood* 

Sem  so)>ly  \zX.  on  *  )>at  o|>er  hy^t  cam 

&  \^  iW^Japheth  *  wat)  gendered  ]«  ^ryd. 

Early  Alliterative  J^oems^  Deluge^  I.  jo 

}7an  sete  t^ei  )>re  *  to  solos  hem  at  ^  windowe, 
even  ouer  )>e  ioly  place  *  )>at  to  )>at  mileis  longed. 

mil.  ofPaierme^  I.  547* 

The  mavis  and  the  nyghtyngale, 
And  other /c?/^  briddis  smale. 

Chaucer^  Rifmaunt  of  the  Rose^  1.  619.     See  aho  1.  6j| 

In  this  tyme,  faire  andyWi^ 
Olimpias,  that  (aire  wif, 
Wolcle  make  a  riche  feste. 

Weber^  Kyng  Alisaunder^  L  151 

JONNICK  [jaunik],  adv,  and  adj.  Upright;  honest;  straig 
forward  ;  easy  to  get  on  with  ;  friendly.     (Very  com.) 

He's  a  proper yV7//«/V^  old  fellow. 

Come  now  !  honour  bright,  that  \diiijonnick  at  all ! 

We  always  got  on  jonnick  enough  vore  thick  there  keeper  coi 
here. 

JORUM  [joarum],  sb,     i.  An  excessive  quantity. 
1  told  ee  a  little  bit,  I  did'n  want  a  gurt  jorum;  but  zee  wl 
you've  a  brought  me — 'tis  enough  for  zix. 

2.  A  large  jug,  generally  of  brown  ware. 

I  let  em  had  the  vower-quart  jorum  o'  cider,  and  told  em  ! 
g'in  arter  another  zo  zoon's  ever  they'd  a-finish. 

I  thought  one  time,  the  lire  would  have  been  too  much  for 
but  maister  brought  us  out  a  gurt  jorum  of  cider,  and  we  intc 
again,  and  to  last  we  dout  it  proper ;  but  th'  old  engine  idn  mi 
bctter-n  a  squirt. 

JOT  [jaut],  V,  t     I.  To  shake;  to  nudge. 

How  can  anybody  write  if  you  keep  on  jotting  the  table  ? 

2.  sb.     A  shake ;  a  push  ;  a  slight  movement. 
1  only  gid'n  a  bit  of  a  /t>/,  and  down  he  went. 

JOUDS  [jaewdz],  j/5. //.     Rags;  pieces;  atoms. 

This  here  mate's  a  bwoiled  all  iojouds, — W.  H.  G.,  Dec.  6,  i8i 
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JOWDER,  JOWLER  [juwdur,  juwlur],  sh.     A  hawker ;  pedlar. 
IVefih  juwt/ur,]  fish  hawker.     (Very  com.) 

JOWDING,  JOWLING  [juwdeen,  juwleen],  s/>.     Hawking. 
[Ee  du  git  liz  liiveen  lu  lae^udce  juwleea,'}  he  earns  his  living 
by  hawking  potatoes. 


JOWERING  Oaj 


;n],  far/,  adj.     Growling ;  grumbling. 


JOWERY  [jaaw-uree],  *.  /.  To  grumble ;  to  growl ;  to  find 
fault  in  a  disagreeable  grumbling  manner. 

[Niivur  ded-n  zee'  dhu  fuul'ur  oa  un — ee  ut  jaawuree  au'l  dhu 
dai  lau'ng,]  (!)  never  saw  bis  fellow — he  will  grumble  all  the  day 
long. 

[Dhu  jaawurunees  oa'l  fuul'ur  dvur  yue  zee'd,]  the  growlingest 
old  fellow  you  ever  saw. 

But  when  the  cnbbed  nurce 
B^ini  to  chide  and  chewrt. 

1567.     THrierville,  Ovid,  p.  123. 

JUDAS-TREE  [jue-dus-tree],j3.  Cerch  SUiquailrum.  This  tree, 
and  not  the  elder,  seems  most  widely  traditional,  as  that  on  which 
Judas  hanged  himself.  Elders  in  this  country,  at  least,  would 
hardly  be  suitable  in  size  or  strength  for  the  purpose.  In  some 
parts  of  Portugal,  especially  round  Lisbon,  the  Siliquastrum,  with 
its  bright  pink  blossom,  is  quite  a  feature  in  the  landscape  during 
Bpiiitg,  and  the  people  believe  it  to  be  the  Tea\  Judas-tret. 


Jui 


Fabagiiif,  £uaiiiier,  ^aynier. — SAenopoJ, 


I 


it  may  be  called  in  EngUsh  ytidns-tne.fox  ihat  ii  k  thought  to  be  that  whereon 
Jadas  hanged  hinuelfe,  and  not  vpon  the  Elder  tree,  as  it  is  vulgarly  said. 

Gtrardi,  IltrbaJ,  p.  1418. 

JUMBLE  [juuml],  v.  I.  and  sb.  To  mix  confusedly;  to  bring 
into  confusion :  applied  to  both  things  and  ideas,  or  facts. 

Well,  sir,  I'm  certain  I  left  the  roots  all  sorted  out  proper ;  but 
now  somebody've  3l  juirr/d  i:m  all  up  together. 

I  baint  a  bit  same's  1  used  to  ;  I  could  mind  anything  one  time, 
but  now  hon  I  do  want  to  mind  ort,  'tis  all  of  a  jumle  like,  and 
my  store  (story)  's  all  tap-m-tail  like. 

To  JUHBi.E  confusedly  together.     Bariouilier,  brouUler,  malrr.—S/iei-woaJ.    1 

Ne  jonifri  ek  no  discordant  thyng  yfere. 
As  thus,  to  usen  tennes  offisyk. 

Chaurer,  Traylus  and  Crystydt,  lib.  ji.  L  1037. 

JUMP  [juump],  V.  i.      I,  To  agree  ;  to  suit. 
They  do  zay  how  he  and  her  don't.  Jump  very  well  together:  but' 
I  don't  hear  whose  fau't  'tis,  so  1  'spose  'tis  a  little  0'  both  zides. 
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TrcnL\  Master,  for  mj  hand, 

Ec'ib  our  inTeniions  meet  ^joAjump  in  cme. 

Taming  of  tk€  Skrew^  L 

ikS  Scn<it.>r.  And  mine  two  hundred : 

B^:  though  iht^  jump  not  on  a  just  account* 

3ret  do  they  all  confirm 

A  Turkish  fleet,  and  beazing  np  to  Cjpnts. — Otkdh^  I.  iii 

2.  To  readily  accept  an  offer. 

Not  her  hab^m  ?    Let-n  ax  o'  her,  that's  all ;  I  tell  ee  her'd/ 

to  i:n. 

JUMPER  juum-pur],  sh.  i.  An  iron  bar  used  to  bore  holcj 
blasting,  in  qjarrying  stone.  It  is  used  by  being  quickly  ni 
and  dropped,  so  that  its  cutting  end  falls  always  on  the  same  s; 
and  thus  a  hole  is  quickly  drilled :  hence  to  jump  a  hole  ii 
bore  it  by  j  jm;  ing  \ht  jumper  up  and  down  in  the  same  place. 

2.  A  short  flannel  or  serge  smock.     The  blue  serge  shirts  w 

by  sailors  and  fishermen  areyV/w/^r/. 

TUMP  OVER  THE  BROOM  Guump  au-vur  dhu  brfeo'm]. 

cant  phrase  for  an  irregular  marriage. 

He  idn  'is  wive,  'tino  !  they  ovCy  jumped  over  the  broom. 

Jl'MP-SHORT  [juump-shau'urt],  phr,  in  hunting — when 
horse  measures  his  distance  badly,  and  does  not  clear  his  fen 
The  opposite  oi  onrjump^  when  he  springs  needlessly  high  and  1 

JUNK  [juungk],  sb.     A  piece  ;  a  lump ;  a  hunch. 
A  g\xx\junk  o  bread  and  cheese. 

JUNKET  [juungkut],  sb.  This  may  be  almost  called  I 
standing  dish  as  a  sweet  in  the  West  Country.  Although  so  e; 
to  make,  it  is  rarely  met  with  in  perfection  east  of  Taunton, 
where  '*raw  dairies"  begin.  The  best  junkets  are  made  from  n 
milk,  warm  from  the  cow.  The  sugar  and  a  little  brandy  are  add 
ac(  ording  to  taste,  at  the  same  time  as  the  rennet,  and  before 
hns  had  time  to  thicken ;  scalded  or  clotted  cream  is  laid  all  o 
the  top.  Usually  a  little  nutmeg  is  grated  over  all,  and  the  jun 
is  made. 

Italian.     Giuncatn,  a  kind  of  cream  cheese. — Barretii, 

The  j^juftinfd  sold  in  Italian  shops  is  much  more  solid  than  our  junJkff, 
stfiUihino  (ii  Milano  is  much  more  like  it.    Junket  m  the   l6lh  century  sc< 
to  have  been  thought  very  unwholesome. 

JoNCiiEi: :  a  bundle  of  ru^^hes ;  also  a  green  cheese,  or  fresh  cheese  made 
milk  that'b  curdled  without  any  runnct,  and  served  in  a  frail  of  green  rushes. 

Cotgrttvi 

JofuaJc :  a  certain  spoon-meat,  made  of  Cream,  Rose-water,  and  Sugar. 

Ibid 


I 

I 
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Bewai  at  eve  of  cra^me  of  coire  &  niso  of  ihe  ^""'^1  N"}  ■'  ^^  'i*'^ 
Ofstrawberies  Sl  burtiberyei  vrith  (he  cold  toHfiile, 
For  (lese  may  mflrre  many  a  man  changynEe  his  Mlote. 
Milke,  crayme,  and  cniddet,  and  eke  the  hHiah: 

foAa  Fmsflti  Bote  v/Nurturt  (Fumivall).  U,  81-93. 

'are  of  cowe  crcme,  &  of  good  strawbcryes,  huriclbelyes,  louneat,  for 
.    the«e  wylt  mnke  your  soiicrayne  seke,  .  .  .  butler  is  holsome  fyrsi  &  Inst,  for 
I   il  wyll  do  Bwaye  all  poysons :  mylke,  creme,  and  huntal,  tbey  wyll  close  the 
•Da,tit.  —  Wykyn  di  Worji,  J?J&y/A'fl^y'«i■  [FuroLjoll),  p.  366. 

JUP!  [juup!](«fc7.    The  word  used  in  driving  cows  or  bullocks 
I  of  all  kinds. 

\,/uiifi  /]  or  {juup  au'n  !]  (jup  on),  [Juup  ulau'ng !]  or  \Juub 
ulau'ng !]  are  the  commotiest  words. 

JUSTA-COME  [jisf  u-kau-m],  a^!'. /A*-.  A  near  chance;  a 
close  shave;  almost  happen ing.     (Very  com.) 

'Twas  j'isi  a-et>me  you  had-n  a-bin  to  late,  the  train  was  'pon  the 
very  point  o"  startin'.     See  Too. 

Jist  a-iomi  he  had'n  a-brokt  'is  leg. 

JUST  NOW  [jis  nae-w],  flrfi'.  Very  recently;  a  few  minutes 
ago.  Never  used  Jn  relation  to  the  future,  as  it  is  in  Scotland  and 
the  Northern  counties. 

Where's  your  master?  Here  about,  I  reckon,  for  1  zeed-n  just 
now.  This  is  the  expression  of  those  just  a  little  way  up  the  social 
ladder.  The  common  phrase  of  those  who  speak  pure  dialect  is 
by  now  [bi-naew]  (/.  v.). 


KADDLE  [kad-1],  v.  i.  To  loiter;  to  work  in  a  dilatory,  lazy 
way;  to  pretend  to  work. 

[Aayv  n-zee'd  dhu  I  dhee-t  buyd  kad'Uen  dhae'ur  vur  u  vau'rlnait, 
lai  noa'urt  tudhee,]  I  have  seen  you!  you  would  Stay  loitering 
there  for  a  fortnight,  if  one  said  nothing  to  you. 

KAE  [Itae'ee,  kae'eez],  sb.     Cow,  cows. 
This  is  [he  usual  pronunciation  in  the  West  or  Hill  Country.    The 
following  accounts  for  the  kee  of  Haliiwell,  but  it  does  not  represent 
e  sound. 


KECKER,KECKERS[kekur],j(i.  i.  The  dried  hollow  stalk  of 
Jthe  cow  parsnip,  or  Limperscfimp  {Ueradium  Sphondylium).  The 
Ivord  is  also  applied  to  any  dried  hollow  stalks,  as  of  chervil, 
fthemlock,  &c 
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2.  The  throat ;  the  windpipe. 

[ Vuur !  tup  ajp  dhaaf— dhaat-1  wauTsh  daewn  dhee  kek'ur  rs 
dhee,]  here :  tip  up  that  (/.  t.  drink) — that  will  wash   down 
throat  for  thee.     This  is  a  frequent  saying  in  giving  cider,  aftc 
complaint  of  being  "  drj-." 

KVA)GE  Hcaj],  sd.  A  boat's  anchor;  the  small  grapnel  osiu 
carried  in  boats. 

This  name  is  used  in  all  the  little  ports  on  the  south  side  of  i 
Bristol  Channel,  and  is  not  applied  to  any  anchor  belonging  t 
larger  vessel 

KEECH  [keech],  s^.  The  fat  from  the  intestines  of  slaughte 
animals;  the  caul  or  omentum.  It  is  different  from  the  suet, 
kidney-fat,  which  is  th^  flick  in  a  pig,  inasmuch  as  technically  ' 
keech  is  by  custom  part  of  the  offal,  and  is  sold  by  butchers  as  talli 
It  is  usually  rolled  up  while  warm  into  a  solid  lump,  hence  i 
appropriateness  of  the  follonting. 

Prince  Henry \\1iy,  thou  clay-brained  gats ;  thon  knotty-pated  fi 

thou  whoreson,  obscene,  greasy  Xa^oi^ 'keech, — i  Henry  /K,  II.  it. 

Buckingham,  I  wonder 

That  such  a  keech  can,  with  his  very  bulk. 
Take  up  the  rays  o'  the  beneficial  sun, 
And  keep  it  from  the  earth. — Henry  VIII.^  I.  L 

I^ter  on  Buckingham  speaks  of  Wolsey  as  "This  butcher's  cur,"  showing  I 
in  Shakespeare's  time  keech^  orj"  ball  of  fat,**  was  a  common  epithet  for  a  hSa 
or  any  obese  person.  See  also — Good  wife  Keech,  the  butcher's  wife  (a  He^ 
ly.t  II.  i.).     In  this  sense  it  is  now  obsolete. 

KEEI^ALLEY  [kee'ul  aalee],  sb.    Bowling  alley. 

KEELS  [kceulz],  sb.  The  game  skittles,  called  also  [kai-m 
Mod.  Germ,  kegd-spiel.     See  Cailes. 

Kkylks  (or  nine  pines).     Quilles.—  Cotgrave  (Sherwood). 

All  the  Furies  arc  at  a  game  calKd  nine-pins,  or  keils^  made  of  old  usar 
boMcs,  and  their  suuls  looking  on  with  delight,  and  betting  on  the  game  1 

Ben  Jon  son  ^  Chloridia^  The  AtUimasqm 

KEEM  [kce'm],  sb.  The  scum  or  froth  which  rises  upon  d 
when  it  begins  to  ferment  in  the  keeve. 

KEEMY  [kecmeo],  adj.  Any  liquor  when  fermenting  f 
covered  with  a  whitish  creamy  scum  is  said  to  be  keemy, 

KEEN  I)  EST  [keen -dees], /i^r.  Any  keendest  thing,  lit,  any  kj 
thinj;,  anything  whatever,  any  kind  of  thing.     (Very  com.) 

There  I  was  a-lef  'thout  so  much  as  a  bit  of  a  stick :  I'd  a-gid 
wordle  vor  any  keendest  thing  a'most. 

Tha  has  no  Stroil  ncr  Docity,  no  vittiness  in  cnny  keendest  theng. 

Ex,  Scold,  L  30S 
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This  seems  to  be  the  old  form  kynna,  with  the  very  common 
insertion  of  rf after  a  liquid,  as  va. fine,  finder,  small,  smaUdtr,  tailder, 
cornder,  varder,  scramder,  &c 

Now  li^tc  me  to  Icrnc  ;  ho  me  lere  coude, 
What  tynna  conceyll  :  )Kkt  )>e  Vyag  had. 

LanglanJ,  Rick,  tit  Rid.  il  18. 
What  kyniui  thj-og.     See  Sktafs  Index  ia  Piert  Ftma.  p.  66j. 


I 


be  wone)  with-inne  enurned  ware 

Wyth  alle  kynnc^  pe[t«  t>at  mojt  irpayre. 

Early  Ailil.  Paemt,  Pearl,  1027. 

KEEP  [keep,  kip],  v.  t.     i.  To  attend  regularly. 

Butcher  Clay  've  a  keep  Taan'un  market 's  twenty  year — i.  e.  he 
has  had  a  regular  stall  there. 

So  "  to  keep  your  church  "  is  to  be  a  regular  attendant. 

Nobody  can't  never  zay  norl  by  me  and  my  man,  we've  always  a 
kcept  our  church  and  a  paid  our  way,  and  a  brought  up  a  long  hard 
family. 

2.  To  watch  ;  to  guard  against ;  to  take  heed  of. 

Boys  employed  to  drive  away  birds  from  seed  arc  always  said  lo 
"keep  birds." 

How  is  it  your  Jim  has  not  been  at  school  this  week  ? 

Plaise,  sir,  he  bin  keepi/i  a'  birds  for  Mr.  Vuz  (Fur^e),  'cause  he 
couldn  get  nobody  else.     See  Kickhammer. 

Han  cvere  this  proverbed  to  us  yongc, 
That  linte  vertu  is  to  kefie  tonge. 

Ckaurer,  Troylui  and  Cryieyde,  Ex.  Lib. 


Ke  P  VUG  —obsenmtUm.  — 


To  telle  yow  Icne)  J^r-ofni 


Sec.  I.  144. 
•Palsgrm/e. 
kepe  I  aa  more 
er  bot  Irifel ; 

Sir  Gawamt,  I.  546. 

3,  To  maintain. 

Her's  a-come  a  gurt  hard  maaid,  and  her  auf  to  work ;  tidn  a  bit 
likely  they  be  gwain  to  keep  her — 'tis  all  they  can  do  to  vind  mate 
vor  iheirzuls. 

4.  To  attend  lo ;  to  look  after.    As  in  to  keep  house,  houseii«/^r. 
I  heps  the  garden  and  the  road  and  that,  and  Jim,  he  do  ktep 

the  cows  and  pigs. 

Also  I  wilt  ^al  >cnonneM*f//rfnie  in  mysekneshaueij  nobles, 

I4K>.      Will  of  Sir  R.  Saiwayn.     Fifty  Earlicit  Willi,  p.  54/3. 
Also  y  beqneihe  lo  Clcmem,  the  woman  llial  tefes  me,  a  gowne  of  miWcr- 
devylen.      1434.      Will  of  M.^rgprit  Aishcomhi.     Fifty  Eartint  mtli,  p.  97/1. 
All  the  while  we  were  with  them  keeping  the  sheep.     1  Sam.  xxv.  16. 
KEEP  [keep],  rf,     i.  Food  for  man  or  beast;  fodder;  pasture. 
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That's  a  rare  piece  o'  keep^  up  there  in  the  four  acre  mead. 

Thick  'oss  '11  grow  a  hand  higher  in  your  keep. 

I  never  didn  know  keep  so  short,  for  the  time  of  the  jrear. 

To  be  let,  five  acres  prime  couple  keep, — Local  Aduertisemeni. 

Couple  keep  is  early  spring  grass  good  enough  for  "couples" 
I.  e,  ewes  with  their  lambs. 

Thick  boy  idn  worth  his  keep^  let  'lone  his  wages. 

Wanted,  keep  for  six  bullocks  on  oaten  straw  with  an  outlet. — Apply, 
BOWDEN,  Chappie  Farm,  Cruwys  Morchard.— WW.  W.  Hews,  Jan.  13,  188; 

2.  Maintenance. 

In  speaking  of  able-bodied  paupers,  it  is  very  usual  to  he 
guardians  remark,  he  'on't  cost  the  parish  nothin,  'cause  can  ma 
'n  sar  his  keep, 

KEEP  COMPANY  [keep  kau'mpmee],  pkr.  To  have  a  bea 
or  sweetheart,  but  not  always  with  a  view  to  matrimony.  The 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  shame  in  both  sexes  not  to  have  either 
"  young  woman  "  or  a  "  young  man."  Hence  the  stories  of  servai 
girls  (probably  from  the  country)  paying  soldiers  to  walk  with  thei 

Well,  Henry,  are  you  going  to  be  married  ?  Not  as  I  know  I 
What,  are  you  not  courting  Mary  Snow  ?  Oh,  we  understands  o 
t'other,  we  be  only  keeping  company. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  '*  keep  company "  often  implies  an  acti: 
engagement  to  marry. 

KEEPfiD  [kee'pud  u-kee'pud],  /.  /.  and  /.  part,  of  to  kec 
(Always.)  Kept\%  unkno\\ni;  the  only  other  form  is  \hee'p^  keep 
u-keepl.    The  former  is  intrans.,  the  latter  trans. 

'Tidn  not  a  bit  o'  good :  I've  2i-keeped  on  gin  I  be  a-tired,  ai 
he  don't  take  no  notice. 

HerVe  always  7i-keept  herzul  'spectable. 

Sownynge  alway  the  encres  of  his  W3mn3mg, 
He  wolde  the  see  were  kepiid  for  enything 
Betwixe  Middulburgh  and  Orewelle. 

Chaucer,  Prolagtu,  1.  275. 

KEEPERING  [keepureen],  sb.  The  art  or  business  of 
gamekeeper.      (Very  com.) 

I'd  zoonder  by  half  have  thick  there  boy  about  keepcrin  'an  thi 
there  Sam,  hot  I'd  a-got  here.     Dec.  10,  1886. 

KEEPING  [kec'peen,  kip'een].  In  the/^r.  to  keeping,  1.  e.  1 
maintenance. 

No,  I  vinds  'tis  cheaper  vor  to  hire  when  I  do  want ;  don't  p 
me  vor  to  keep  a  'oss,  he  do  cost  to  much  to  keepin, 

KEEP  ON  [keep  au-n],  v,  t.    To  scold  continuously. 
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Come,  missus,  do  'ee  let's  have  a  little  bit  o"  paice,  you  do  ke(p 
en  from  Monday  mornin'  to  2^durdaj'  night. 

They  on't  do  it  a  bit  better  for  keepin  on  so.  (Very  com.) 
&f  On. 

KEEVE  [kee'v],  s.  A  vat  used  in  cider-malcing,  and  in  brewing. 
As  soon  as  the  juice  runs  from  the  press  it  is  put  into  the  keait, 
and  left  there  usually  for  twenty-four  hours,  until  fermentation  has 
set  in.  In  brewing  the  word  is  also  applied  to  the  mash  itself; 
after  "  mashing  "  it  is  usual  to  cover  up  the  vat  and  to  leave  the  malt 
to  soak  for  some  lime.  This  is  called  "setting  the  have"  [zdfeen 
dhu  kte-v\.  Many  old  brewers  make  with  their  finger  on  the  malt 
the  figures  of  "two  hearts  and  a  criss  cross,"  as  ihey  say,  vor  to 
keep  off  the  pixies,  while  he  {the  kctve)  do  steevy. 

Fr.  CuvE  !  An  open  tub:  a  fat  or  vat. — Colgravi. 
Falte  a  vesscll — giitviu. — Pahp'ovr. 

Slat  tha  Fodgers,  slat  tha  Crock,  slat  iha  Krrvt,  aod  tha  Jibb,  bost  Iha  cloam, 
Ex.  Sco/d.  I  249. 

KEFTY  [kaef-tee],  aifj.     Awkward  ;  clumsy. 

Lat-n  uloa'un,  au^l  dhuuraz !  wuy,  dhee  urt  su  kaef-lee-i  u  kaew 
an'leen  u  muus'kut,]  leave  it  alone,  all  thumbs  J  why,  thee  art  as 
clumsy  as  a  cow  handling  a  musket,     (Very  common  saying.) 

Can  this  be  a  contraclion  of  kay-fote  =  kay-footy  i 


KEFTY-HANDED  [kaef'tee-an'dud],  adj.  The  only  term  in 
nse.     Left-handed  \^fim — seldom  heard. 

I  never  took  no  notice  avore,  how  that  Bill  Cross  was  kefty-handtd. 

KELP  Ckuulp],  sb.  Sea-weed.  (Always  so  called.)  After  a 
storm  great  quantities  are  often  washed  ashore;  this  is  gathered 
up  and  used  for  manure. 

'Tis  stinking  stuff,  but  that  there  ktlfs  good  dressin,  arter  'tis 
a-ralted  (rotten). 

KELTER  [Tcael-tur],  sh.    Wherewith ;  money. 

I'd  have  em  vast  enough,  nif  only  I'd  a  got  the  ktlUr. 


.  A  flax  field.    This  is  rather  a 


KEMMICK   [kem-ik],  si. 
common  name  of  a  field. 

2.  A  weed  with  strong  tangled  roots.     Rest-harrow — Ononis 
an'eitsis.    (Rare.) 

Peundanain,  cammocc.     Gafuna,  cammuc. 

IVrighfj  I'acaMariei,  300/17,  416/9. 

KEMP   [kem-p],  si.    Short,  coarse  white  hairs,  often   found 
tiled  with  portions  of  the  fleece.     See  Skemp. 
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KEMPY  [kem-pee],  adj.  Applied  to  wool  having  the  short,  ca 
white  hairs  which  arc  found  in  the  wool  of  mountain  sheep,  o 
others  which  have  been  badly  fed  in  the  winter. 

KERF  [kuurf],  sb,  A  cutting  or  notch.  The  slit  made  t 
saw,  called  usually  a  [zaa*^i/i///]  ^xv-kerf.  A  shallow  groove 
often  called  a  kerf.     See  Quirk. 

A.  Sax.  cyrf.     O.  Frisian,  kerf^  incisura  f — Straimann, 

solde  ....  l>eo  her  (of  Ahsolom)  \t  me  kerf  of— uor  two  hundred  siclc 
seolure.  Ancren  Hkole^  p.  39J 

**  Kepe  |)e  cosyn,"  quoth  )>e  kyng,  **  ]iat  |K>a*on  kyrfsitXle^ 

&  if  ^u  redc3  hym  ryjt,  redly  I  trowe, 

>at  )h)u  schal  byden  ^e  bur  >at  he  schal  bede  after." 

Sir  Gawayfu,  I.  37: 

KERN  [kuurn],  z\  t     i.  To  curdle  or  turn  sour. 
This  here  thunder  weather's  ter'ble  bad  about  kerning  the  m 
nobody  can't  help  o'  it. 

2.  To  boil  slowly ;  to  simmer. 

KERN  [kee-um],  v.  i.  To  fill  up  with  seed;  to  form  seed 
said  of  corn ;  to  kernel. 

[Dhu  wai't-s  wuul  M-kceurn  dee  yuur*,]  the  wheat  is  well  kerr 
this  year.     (Usual  phrase.) 

Kerning  time  \keeurneen  tuym].  The  time  when  the  blosst 
sets  and  the  grain  is  forming  in  the  ear. 

[Kbod-n  spak  noa  kraap*,  twuz  jish  wadh'ur  au'l  drie  keeurm 
tuym,]  could  not  expect  a  crop,  it  was  such  weather  all  throu 
kerning  time. 

Bote  yf  ]k>  sed  ]>at  sowen  is  *  in  ^t  sloh  stenie, 

Shal  neuere  spir  springen  vp  *  nc  spik  on  strawe  curne^ 

Piers  Plowman^  cxiii.  1 80 

The  thredde  time,  tho  grene  com  in  somer  sholde  eume^ 
To  foule  woniies  muchedel  the  crcs  gonne  tume. 
Rob.  of  Glou.  (ed  Ilcarne,  p.  490),  quoted  by  Skeat,  notes  to  P,  /*.,  p.  270 

To  Kyrnelle  :  granare^  grattere^  granescere  inchoatium. 

Catholicum  Ang. 

2.  Applied  to  a  horse  getting  into  condition ;  to  harden. 
I  heard  it  said  of  a  young  horse,  "  Let'n  bide  a  twel-month,  { 
he's  H'kenicd  up — you  'ont  know  un."     (Com.) 

KERNED  [kuur-nd],  adj.     Salted— applied  to  meat 
That'll  be  a  beautiful  bit  when  he's  well  a  kerned — not  to  zalt. 

Comp,  Corned-beef. 

KERNEL  [kuur-nl],  sb,  i.  Any  hardened  gland  or  swellin 
a  knot  under  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

Kernels  are  very  frequent  with  some  individuals,  and  are  oft 

painful. 
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Kyrnel,  or  knobbe  3m  a  beeste,  or  mAnny«  Acftcbe  (kni^f,  )iA  c7»\«i«Wmmm, 
glatuiula,  ^^*»'HA  ^^*'*'^ 

Kyrnell  or  knobbe  in  the  necke  or  otherwhere— jp^*!!*.^, 
Waxyng  Kyrnels— ^tfii4^,  ^iiwidW^r,— yW^ni^f,  pp,  J36,  jS6» 

Glande  :  a  Jumd;  a  fleshy  substance  filled  with  pores,  and  lowing  between 
the  flesh  and  skin.  r<»(^'mtv, 

2.  A  grain  of  com  is  often  so  called. 

Speaking  of  a  sample  of  wheat,  it  is  usual  to  say,  **  Tis  small 
in  the  kerner — L  e.  the  grains  are  small  This  is  probably  the 
original  meaning. 

Kyrnd  of  frute.     Granum,  grarullum, — Promp,  Parv, 

KERPING  [kuur'peen,  kyuur-peen], /r. /ar/.  Carping;  dis- 
contented. 

Take  and  let  the  boy  have  a  little  bit  o'  peace ;  what's  the  good 
o'  keeping  on  kerpin  about  it  ? 

jawing  or  sneering,  blazing  or  racing,  kerpingox  speaking  cutted. 

Ex,  Scold,  1.  308. 

KERPY  [kuur-pee],  v,  1.     To  carp ;  to  grumble ;  to  nag. 

I  be  very  zorry  for  Mr he's  a  good  sort  of  a  man  enough  ; 

but  her,  her  don't  do  nort  but  ballirag  and  kerpy  all  the  day  long. 

KERRY  [kuur'ee],  sb,  A  kind  of  wagon  used  for.  harvesting 
or  carrying  straw.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  body  it  has  only  rails 
at  the  sides^  and  ''  lades  "  at  the  ends.    Set  Curry. 

KERRY-MERRY  [kuur-ee-muur*ee],  sb.  A  small,  low,  narrow 
dray  for  drawing  casks. 

KERS  [kuursl  sb.    Cress. 

'Tis  gettin'  time  to  zow  zome  mustard-n  kers, 

Craco^Vtn^—Wrighff  Vocabularies,  135/8. 

Of  paramoars  ne  sctte  he  nat  a  kers. 
For  he  was  helyd  of  his  maledye  \ 

Cham^t^  Xhfkt'i  ^«M  568. 

KERSEN  [kdrsn,  kuursn],  v.  t.    To  christen,     (Always.) 
They  always  calls'n  Jack  or  Jan,  but  titin  l)i^  imiuu  by  riglUs, 
vor  I  do  know  eens  he  was  di-kersend  Urchet  (Hicharil). 

Over  the  Thames,  at  a  low  watei  -iimrk  : 

Vore  either  London,  ay,  or  Kii»a»tt^Hlniilge,  .    j   .. 

I  doubt,  were  kursin'a»—Iim  famnth  ^»'^«^  ''J  **  ^**^>  ♦'  "• 

Scriben.  Vaith,  I  cannot  tell, 
If  men  were  kyrsirCd  or  no  i  but  *ure  he  had 
A  kyrsin  name,  that  he  left  me,  Diogenes.—/^.  IV.  11. 

KERSEY  [kiz-cel  adj.  i.  Applied  to  doth.  Twilled,  or  woven 
so  as  to  show  the  threads  in  diagonal  lints  or  ribs. 
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\_Kiz'€€  blang-kuts  wacurz  duub'l  su  lau'ng-z  plaaTn  wai'vuc 
kersey  blankets  wear  twice  as  long  as  plain-wove. 

2.  sb.     Often  used  for  a  coarse  twilled  woollen  cloth. 
A  piece  o'  blue  [kiz-ee]  kersey  vor  a  gurt-coat's  cloth — /-  e.  wi 
which  to  make  a  great-coat 

By  this  white  glove  (how  white  the  hand,  God  kaows) 
Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  expressed 
In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersty  noes  1 — Lev/s  Labour  Lo$t%  V. 

KERSEY-WOVE  [kizee-wai-vud],  tf^*.    Woven  with  a  twfll 
distinction  from  [plaa'yn-wai'vud]  plain-wove.     A  kerseymere  do 
is  certainly  a  twilled  cloth,  but  whether  or  not  it  is  "  a  corrupt  foi 
of  Cassimere  **  I  leave  to  the  decision  of  Prof.  Skeat  and  the  savan 

Kersay — cresey, — Palsgravt, 
Kersie — carizi^  creseau, — Cotgrave  (Sherwood). 

KERSLINS  [kuur'sleenz],  sL  Small  wild  plums;  bullae 
Called  also  krislings  or  christlings. 

KERSNING  VAULT  [kiir'sneen  vau'lt],  sb.  Font  in  a  churc 
At  Minehead,  April  23,  1883,  the  woman  who  had  the  key  of  tl 
church  said,  twice, 

[Bae'un  ee  gwain  tu  Ibok  tu  dh'oa'l  k&rsneen  vau'ltf]  are  yc 
not  going  to  look  at  the  old  font  ? 

KERSTIN  [kiir-steen].     Christian.     (Always.) 
A  boy  at  the  Wellington  Sunday  School  said, ''  Plase,  sir,  M 
....  zess  I  mus'n  zay  *  Our  Father/  'cause  I  hain't  a  kerstinJ* 

Kyrstyone,  or  Crystyone,  proper  name  (kirstiatu^  K.  kyrstyan,  or  Jhyshit 
S.).     Christina,  Prom^  Piatv» 

KESSEN  [kaes'n].     Christian.    This  pronunciation  is  becomu 

rare. 

Thee  wut  ha'  a  Hy  to  enny  Kessen  Soul. — Ex,  Scold,  1.  232. 

KESTER  [kestur].     Christopher.     (Common.) 

KETCH  [kaech],  v,  /.  To  catch.  Always  so  pronounced.  [P. 
kaech'{t;  p.  p.  u-kaech^f]     See  JV,  S,  Gram,  on  weak  verbs,  p.  4 

KETTLE  OF  FISH  [kifl  u  vee'sh],  sb.     Disturbance ;  uprw 
Nif  maister  should  come  to  know  it,  'twill  be  a  pretty  Jte/tle 
fish^  and  no  mistake. 

KEW  [kbo-],  sb.     The  heel-iron  of  a  boot. 

Th'  old  Jim  Hill's  a  capical  shoemaker,  but  he  don't  bethii 
to  charge — he  ax  me  vourtcenpence  on'y  for  a  pair  o'  kews  az 
nailing  a  pair  o'  half  bats.     Called  also  cuie^  skutt.     See  Cue. 

KKX  [kaeks],  sb.  Dried  hollow  stalks  of  certain  plants,  especial 
cow-parsnip.     See  Kecker. 
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nne,  or  drye  wixd  (biinne  of  dry  wed,  h.).     Culnmtii. 

Framp.  Pan. 
Keckes  of  humblockcs — h-iav. 

KiCKES  Ihe  drie  slaike  of  humlockes  or  burres— ft'_»ir«'. — Pahgravc. 
And  as  glownnde  cledes  '  gladieth  naujle  ^is  weckmen, 
^1  worchen  &  waken  '  in  wyntres  rii;tes, 
As  dotb  a  kex  oi 

Pie' 
and  nothing  teems, 
Bui  haleful  docks  rough  thistles,  kceisia,  huts. 
Losing  both  beauty  and  ulilily. — Ntnry  V.,  V.  ii. 
KEY  [kai],  jA    i.  A  spanner  or  screw  wrench.   This  has  its  place 
I  every  sull,  by  which  the  screws  to  regulate  and  adjust   the 
several  parts,  are  turned.     Any  common  screw  spanner  is  called 
a  kty.     Our  pronunciation  of  kty  is  the  old  form,  and  tlie  lit.  in 
this  case  again  the  modern  corruption. 

Ang.-Sax.     Claia'i.    Ctcg. 

Hit  clatiit.     A'  kajr. 
Hie  daviger,  a  idyberete. 

iVrigki't  t'Mn/..  667/38.  684/9. 
And  (ranne  worstow  dryuen  oute  ns  dew  '  and  t>e  dore  closed, 
Aajii^SMii  clikeied  ■  lokepe  >c  wjih-outen. — Pifrs  Plmomiin,  B.  v,  dii. 
Such  daynl<f  hath  in  it  lowalk  and  pleye, 
That  he  woUe  no  wight  suffre  here  Ihe  ktyt. 

Chaucer,  Marchaunda  TaU,  I,  799. 
But  here  an  angel  in  n  golden  bed 
Lies  all  wiiliin.     Deliver  me  the  tiy. 
Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may  1 

Merchant  0/  Vtnut,  IL  vii. 

7.  This  word  is  used  figuratively  in  the  dialect  as  well  as  in  lit. 
\  Eng.,  and  usually  means  the  crowning-poini,  or  best  part. 
I  do  not  like  that  window  at  all. 
Not  like  thick  winder !  why,  I  zim  he's  the  very  kay  o'  the  work. 

3,  Tech.  In  plastering,  the  mortar  which,  passing  between  the 
laths,  spreads  on  the  other  side ;  the  holding  moriar  at  the  back 
of  the  laths  is  called  the  itey. 

No  odds  how  much  hair's  in  it,  he  'ont  bide  if  there  id'n  a  good 
iey — /.  A  the  ceiling  will  not  stay  up.     See  Locks  and  Kevs. 

KIBBLE  [kib'l,  kilb'l],  v.  t.  To  bruise  or  partly  grind  com  or 
l>eaQs ;  to  crack  the  corn,  so  as  to  break  the  "  hud." 


KIBBLER  [kdbiur],  sb. 
or  beans. 


A  macliine  or  mUl  for  bruising  corn 


KIBBY-HEELS  [kibec  ce-uh],  sh.    Chapped  heels— of  horses. 

Cibbus,  Vfx.—  Wrigkes  Vocab.  586/25. 

Mui,ARO:  one  that  both  Uiit-iedi.—Catgrave.     Seeaisa  KlBE,  SkenivnJ. 

KvBE  on  the  heels :  MuU.—Pahsrave. 
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KICK  [kik],  in///r.  to  kick  the  leg;  to  ask  or  beg  for  a  treat. 

If  a  stranger  comes  into  a  field  and  asks  any  questions,  it  is  very 
general  for  the  labourers  to  say  to  one  or  other  of  their  fellows, 
*'  Jim,  go  and  kick  his  leg,"  upon  which  Jim  goes  and  says  they 
would  much  like  to  drink  his  honour's  health. 

KICK-HAMMER  [kik-aam-ur],  sh.    A  stammerer. 

Pay  thee  for  thy  day's  work !  Purty  fuller  to  keep  the  birds, 
vast  asleep  in  under  the  hedge !  Ees !  I'll  pay  thee,  wai  zixpen'orth 
o'  strap  oil,  you  young  kick-hammer  son  of  a  bitch  I 

Also  a  scornful  epithet  for  a  bumptious  little  upstart. 

KICK-HAM  MERY  [kik-aamuree],  v.  i.    To  stammer  or  stutter. 

[Wuy-s-n  spai'k  aewt,  neet  buyd  dhae'ur  kik-aam'ureen — ^haut 
ae'ulth  dhu  bwuuy  ?]  why  don't  you  speak  out,  not  stay  stammering 
there — what  is  the  matter  with  the  boy  ? 

KICKING  ABOUT  [kik-een  ubae-wt],/^r.  Lying  about;  out 
of  place ;  neglected. 

Bill's  the  slammickins  fuller  ever  I  comed  across,  sure  to  vind 
he's  things  kickin*  about  all  over  the  place.  Quite  different  in 
meaning  to  **  knocking  about." 

KICKLE  [kik'l],  adj.     Fickle;  wavering;  unstable. 
Joe  idn  a  bad  sort  o'  fuller  like,  but  you  never  can't  be  safe  o' 
un,  he's  so  kickle's  the  wind. 

KID  [kid],  sb.  The  seed-pod  of  any  plant,  especially  of  pease, 
beans,  vetches,  &c.     Same  as  Cod  i. 

[Dhur-z  u  plain'tee  u  kidz^  bud  laur !  dhai  bee  moonir-n  aa*f  oa-m 
aim -tee,]  there  are  plenty  of  pods,  but  unfortunately  more  than  half 
of  them  are  empty. 

KIDDLE  [kidl],  v.  i.  and  adj\  Same  as  Kaddle  {q,  v,).  Often 
used  together,  ^/-////^-kaddle,  to  dawdle. 

'Twas  a  purty  /^///^/f-kaddle  concarn  way  they  two  old  fullers, 
they  widn  a-finish  by  this  time  nif  I'd  a  let  em  alone. 

KIDDY  [kid-ee],  v,  L     To  form  pods. 

[Neef  dhai-d  vee'ulee  su  wuul-z  dhai  du  kid'ec^  twiid  bee  u 
kaap'ikul  soa'urt  u  pai'z,]  if  they  would  become  full  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  pods,  it  would  be  an  excellent  kind  of  peas. 

KIDLEY-WINK  [kid'lee-wingk],  sb,  A  low  cider  or  beer  shop, 
where  drink  is  sold  on  the  sly  without  a  license.  See  Guckoo 
Shop. 

KIDNEY-WEED  [kid -nee  weed].      Cotyledon  Umbilicus. 

KILL  [keenil],  sb.  Kiln.  (Always  so  pronounced,  n  is  never 
heard.)    As  a  lime-^/7/,  malt-^/7/,  >&/7/-<lried. 
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Vsirinat&riuM^  a  kylle. — Wrighfs  Vacab,  620/17. 

Calcaria  fornax,  Plinio,  Iwvoa,     A  lime  kteU, — Nonunclator  (quoted  by  Nares). 

Kyll  for  malte. — Palsgrave. 

A  Kill,  Kilne,  or  lime-^7/.     Chau/our  (for  to  make  mault),  Touraille, 

Cotgrave  (Sherwood). 

KILL  [kee*ul],  v.  Said  of  any  substance  or  material  which 
destroys  another,  both  literally  and  figuratively,  as  in  **  that  purple 
(juite  kills  the  pink." 

[Toa*n  due*  tu  puut  noa  duur't  lau'ng  wai  dhu  zan*,  uuls  t-1  kecul 
dhu  luym,  un  spwuuyul  dhu  maur'tur,]  it  will  not  do  to  put  soil 
along  with  the  sand;  if  you  do,  it  will  kill  the  lime  and  spoil 
the  mortar.     Water  killth  vire. 

KILL-COW  pcee*ul-kaew],  adj.    Serious ;  important. 

They  zaid  how  that  all  the  house  was  a  burned  down,  but  twadn 
no  such  kill-cow  job  arter  all ;  the  vire  never  come  to  none  of  the 
best  rooms  like.  This  expression  is  very  common,  and  is  sometimes 
changed  to  kill-crow, 

KILL-DUST  [kee-ul  diis],  sb.  Kiln-dust;  the  chafings  of  malt 
which  fall  down  through  the  floor  of  the  kiln  and  are  caught 
beneath.     See  Malt-combs. 

KIN  [keen],  sb.  Kindred;  next  kin  [naek's  keefi],  adv.  Very 
nearly  ;  all  but.     (Very  com.) 

[Ue !  dh-oa-1  Joa*  Eo*d !  poa !  dhu  poa'ur  oa'l  fuul*ur-z  naeks 
keen  iwh  u  f^o'l,]  who  !  old  Joe  Wood  !  pooh  I  the  poor  old  fellow 
is  almost  an  idiot. 

[Twuz  aun'kaum'un  nee'ur  shee'uv,  dhu  wee'ulz  dlld*  tiich 
iuyk;  dhae'ur  I  twuz  naek's  keen  tufe  u  rig'lur  smaar'sh,]  it  was  (an) 
uncommonly  near  shave,  the  wheels  were  touching ;  indeed,  it  was 
all  but  a  regular  smash. 

KINDLY  [keen'dlee  keen  lee],  v.  t,  '  To  whelp  ;  to  bring  forth 
young.  Applied  to  bitches,  rabbits,  and  to  any  small  animals  which 
produce  several  young  ones  at  a  birth. 

Her'U  kinly  Vore  morning,  I  count. 

Ilolde^  euer  ower  heorte  in  on  wi^innen,  leste  l^e  uttre  uondonge  kundlie  \^ 
iurc.  Ancren  RhoUy  p.  194. 

To  much  felreolac  kundlA  hire  ode.— /did.  p.  2S6. 

Kynled,  or  kyndelyd  in  forthe  bryngynge  of  yonge  beestys. 
(AjK/i^/f/zV/ in  bryugforihe  of  bestys,  K.)     Fdatus. — Piomp.  Parv. 

I  kyndyll^  as  a  she  hare  or  cony  dothe  whan  they  bring  forthe  yonge.  y^/^ys 
des  jetis.  Palsgrave. 

Crist  clepede  hem  ypocritis  &  serpentis  and  addir  kyndlts^  and  jhu  cui-sede 
hem  ofte.  i^y^liff  IVorks^  p.  2. 

D   D 
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KINDLY  [kuynlee],  adj.  i.  Improving;  thriving.  Sai(] 
cattle. 

Oncommon  kindly  lot  of  beast.    Her  d'anl  kindly  like  (hand 
ITiey  sheep  be  poor,  but  they  baint  a  very  onktndly  lookin'  Ic 

2.  Hearty  ;  well  (of  person). 

Mornin\  Mr.  Baker,  how  be  you?  and  how's  missus?  Kii 
thankee  ;  how's  yourzul  ? 

KING-BOW  [king-boa],  adj.     Akimbo. 

Did  ce  zee  the  old  Jan  Bale's  son — idn  he  a  purty  fuller  tl 
There  a  was,  a  dress'd  up  so  fine's  my  lord,  wi'  his  two  arms  ^ 
bcnv  fashion,  same's  any  gin'lman. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  position  of  * 
arms  akimbo.*'     Some  say  it  means  the  hands  placed  on  the 
with  the  elbows  turned  out,  while  others  maintain  that  the  arms 
folded  across  the  breast.     1  incline  to  the  former. 

Kkm  HOLL,  with  arms  set  on  kemMl.    Lis  bras  courba  en  attse. 
To  s.ct  his  hands  a  kcMiK^i/.     Mettre  Its  mains  en  arcade  sur  les  cosies. 

Colgrave  (Sherwooc 

KING  CHARLES'S  DAY.     The  29th  May,  aniversary  of 

Restoration.     See  Oak-apple-day. 

KINGCUP  [keng-kuup],  sb.     i.  Marsh  marigold.     TTie  u 

name,  Caltha  palustris, 

2.  The  Trollius  Europccus. 

KINGDOM  COME  [keng-dum  kau'm],  j^.    Domesday;  the 

of  judgment. 

There,  I'll  warn  thick  job'll  last  'gin  kingdom  come. 

Also  applied  to  the  state  of  the  dead. 

Her's  a  go  to  kingdom  come:  what!  did'n  ee  know   her  ^ 

dead  ? 

KING-CiUTTER    [keng-guad-r],   sb.     The   principal    drain 

draining  a  field.      See  Carriage-gutter. 

KINK  [kingk],  sb.     A  twist  in  a  rope  or  chain  which  prevc 
its  coniinj^'  straight  or  running  through  a  block.     The  same  tern: 
applied  to  the  twists  or  bends  of  a  wire  which  will  not  strain 
straight. 

KINK  UP  [kingk  aup],  v.  i.  To  become  twisted,  when  appl 
to  a  roj)e,  or  to  have  the  links  displaced  when  applied  to  a  chair 

Stop  !  (lon'ee  zee  he's  all  a  /'///X*/  up  /  he  'on't  go  drough 
block  lig  that. 

KIP  [klip],  sb.  I.  The  box  or  frame  in  which  minerals  are  dra 
uj)  from  mines,  and  in  which  miners  descend,  c\:c.     Called  a  skij 

northern  counties. 
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3.  sb.  A  half-tanned  hide  or  sheep-skin  in  ihe  process  of 
tanning. 

Kypff  of  Innibe  a  furre. — Palsgrm-t. 

KIRCHER  [kuur-chur],  sb,     i.  The  membranous  layer  of  fat 
which  surrounds  the    "inward"   of  animals.     Same  as  the  keech. 
\  Halliwell  is  wrong ;  the  midriff  is  never  calleii  the  kifchtr. 

2.  The  caul  of  any  animal.     Amnion, 

KISSES  [kecs-ez],  sd.     Sweets. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  "drops"  and  other  abominations 
called  kisses,  but  usually  the  kiss  is  the  sweet  which  is  found 
wrapped  inside  the  m  itto  of  a  cracker  or  "cossaque." 

KISSING-CRUST  [kees-een  kuurst],  sb.  The  soft  part  of  the 
*-  outside  of  a  loaf.  The  part  which  in  baking  has  touched  tlie  next 
\  loaC 

KISSING-GATE  [kees-een  gee-ut],  si.  A  particular  form  of 
gale  for  footpaths.  It  is  only  made  to  open  far  enough  for  one 
person  to  pass  at  a  lime,  and  by  that  means  two  companions  are 
brought  face  to  face  across  the  gate — hence  the  name. 

KISS  IN  THE  RING  [kees'-n  dhu  ring-],  sb.  A  game  which  ts 
very  popular  among  the  village  lads  and  lasses.  It  is  played  like 
"drop  the  handkerchief,"  with  the  addition  that  the  person  behind 
whom  the  handkerchief  is  dropped  is  entitled  to  kiss  the  person 
who  dropped  it,  if  he  or  she  can  catch  him  or  her,  before  the  person 
can  get  round  the  ring  to  ihe  vacant  place.  Of  course  when  a  girl 
drops  it  she  selects  a  favoured  swain,  and  the  chase  is  severe  up  to 
a  point,  but  when  a  girl  is  th;  pursuer,  there  often  is  a  kind  of 
donkey  race  lest  she  should  have  to  give  the  kiss,  which  the  lad 
takes  no  pains  to  avoid.  The  game  often  degenerates  into  a 
questionable  romp. 

KISS-ME  QUICK  [kee-s-mec-kwik],  sb.  The  pansy  or  heart's- 
ease.     The  wild  variety. 

KIT  [keet],  sb.     Family  ;  brood  ;  lot ;  large  quantity. 

1  don't  look  arter  the  tothers ;  but  Jenny's  a  nice  maid,  her's 
worth  all  the  wole  kil,  put  "em  all  in  a  bag  and  shake  'em  all  up 
together.     This  latter  is  a  very  common  saying. 

There  was  a  kit  o'  volks  to  market. 

[Haut  d-ee  aaks  viir  yur  vaewuls,  miisei?  Vaawur-n  ;Eiks  n 
Icuup'l.  V\'uul  1  bud  haut-1  ee  taek-  vur  dhu  woal  iw/  /]  what  do  you 
want  for  your  fowls,  mistress?  Four-and-six  a  couple.  Well,  but 
what  will  you  take  for  the  entire  lot? 


Kir  [Iteel].     I.   Christopher. 


and    Kester  are    equal'y 
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2.  sb.     A  small  fiddle,  as  a  crowder's  kit. 

KITCH  [kee-ch],  v.     To  congeal.     (Very  com.) 

Why,  'tis  all  cold,  and  the  gravy's  proper  OrkitchL 

Oil  or  blood  when  congealed  is  said  to  be  kitchi. 

The  frost  wadn  very  hard,  the  pond  was  only  just  Zrkitcht  over. 

KITCH  [keech],  sb.     Congealed  fat  or  wax.     See  Keech. 

[Dhai  brau'th  waud-n  noa'un  u  yur  skecn-vliint  soa'urt,  dhaewt 
noa  paeth*  een  um.  Noa  !  Noa'u  !  dhur  wuz  u  rae'ul  gfeod  keech 
u  faat  paun  um,  eens  k^od  u  puut  u  vaawur  paewn  stoa'un  paun 
um,]  those  broth  were  none  of  your  skin-flint  sort,  without  any  pith 
in  them.  No !  no  !  there  was  a  real  good  cake  of  fat  upon  them, 
so  that  (one)  could  put  a  four-pound  stone  upon  them. 

KITCHEN  PHYSIC  [keech-een  fiizik],  sb.     Food. 
Poor  soul !  her  don't  want  no  doctorin ;  'tis  kitchen  physic  heir's  in 
want  o'. 

KITCHEN-PLAY  [keech *een  plaa-y],  phr.  A  very  common 
expression  during  games  of  cards,  when  one  of  the  party  holds  such 
cards  that  he  wins  without  any  skill. 

Why,  he'd  a  got  all  vower  aces ! — ^rigler  kitchen  play  ! 

KITH  [keeth],  sb.    Country ;  native  land — ^used  always  with  ki9i. 

It  is  very  usual  to  say  of  a  worthless,  good-for-nothing  fellow,  He 
don't  care  for  kith^  kin,  hog,  dog,  nor  devil. 

[Ees !  poo'ur  maa'yd,  uur  du  vee'ul  loa-unlee  un  wee'sht  luyk,  su 
vaar  uwai*  vrum  au'l  ur  kee^th-n  kee'n,]  yes !  poor  girl,  she  feels  lonely 
and  sad,  so  far  away  from  all  her  home  and  relations. 

A.S.  cS*S^  a  region,  or  country. 

lie  (Herod)  commandid  son  \sa  suld  be  slan. 
If  J>ai  moght  o))er  be  ouer-tan. 
Bot  Godd  wald  not  ))ai  mett  J>am  wit ; 
I'ai  ferd  al  sauf  into  l^air  kyih. 

Cursor  Mundt't  Visit  of  the  Magi,  1.  171. 

KITTLE-BELLY  [kifl  buulee],  sb.     Big  belly. 

No !  no !  I  must  have  somebody  a  little  bit  dapper-like,  not  a 
gurt  kittle-belly  like  he. 

No  doubt  the  word  is  kettle,  and  the  simile  applies  to  the  dish- 
kettle  (q.  v.). 

[U  kit'l  buuleed  oa'uz  burd,  au'l  ee'du  l^ok  aa'dr-z  liz  een'suyd,] 
a  big  bellied  whoreson,  all  he  cares  for  is  his  inside — /.  e.  eating  and 
drinking. — Dec.  24,  1881. 

KITTLE-PINS  [kifl-peenz],  sb.  Skittles— applied  to  the  pins 
and  not  to  the  game. 

I  bin  down  to  th*  old  Bob  Perry's  an'  a  bespokt  a  new  set  o' 

kittle-pins. 
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KITTLE-SMOCK  [kifl  stnauk],  sd.  A  short  smock  reaching 
only  to  the  waist.  The  long  smock  reaching  to  the  knees  is  never 
so-called.  The  kiiilc smock  is  worn  rather  by  the  artisan  class  than 
the  farm  labourer ;  still  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  among  the 
latter. 

KITTY  [keefee],  sb,     A  gathering ;  number  of  people. 
'1  here  was  a  purty  kitty  o'm,  I  'sure  ee ;  I  'an't  a-zeed  zo  many 
vokes  to  Langvord  revel  nit's  longful  time. 

KITTY- BATS  [keefee  baats],  sb.  Short  leather  gaiters  covering 
the  instep,  but  reaching  little  above  the  ankle.  These  used  to  be 
much  worn  by  labouring  men,  but  are  never  seen  now  on  their  feet. 
Gentlemen  now  wear  them,  made  of  cloth,  and  called  **  spats." 

KITTY-KEYS  [keefee  kai'z],  sb.  The  red  bunches  of  fruit  of 
the  quickbean.     Fyrus  Aucuparia, 

I  never  heard  it  applied  to  the  seeds  of  the  common  ash,  Fraxinus 
excelsior^  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  its  bunches  of  seeds  may  be  so 
called. 

KIVER  [kivur],  v,  t.  To  cover.  Not  general  in  the  west,  but 
the  usual  pronun.  in  East  Somerset 

I  schal  dwelle   in  thi  tabernacle  in  to  worldis ;  y  schal  be  kfuered  in  the 
hilyng  of  thi  wengis.  Wyciif,  Psalm  LX.  5. 

**  I  pray  the,"  quod  the  Emperour,  **  leue  me  som  clothis,  and  kever  my  body." 

Gesta  Roman,  p.  82. 

Thy  waistcoat  all  horry,  and  thy  pancrock  a  kiver*d  wi'  briss  and  buttons. 

Ex,  Scold,  1.  155. 

KIVER  [kivur],  sb.     Cover. 
Plase,  sir,  we  wants  a  new  kiver  to  the  furnace. 
The  kiver  o*  the  bwoiler's  a-brokt. 

Though  heard  frequently  in  this  district,  the  word  rather  belongs 
to  East  Somerset. 

And  thou  hast  Joue  to  mee  the  kyueryng  of  thin  helthe. 

Wyclifi  Psalm  XVII.  36. 

KNACK  [naa'k],  sb,     i.  Ability ;  dexterity. 

So  Jim  Green's  gwain  ageean.  Well,  he  'ant  a  got  the  knack  o' 
getting  on,  and  keepin'  of  a  good  place ;  but  he  can  drow  up  his 
hand  so  well's  one  here  and  there. 

2.  See  Neck. 

KNACKER  [naak'ur].    A  worn-out  old  horse.    See  Dog-Horse. 

KNACKEIiS  [naak-urz].     Testicles. 

KNACK-ME-DOWN  [naak--mee-daewn],  adj.  Strong— said  of 
drink. 
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I  calls  it  rare  trade,  'tis  proper  knack-mt-dawn  stuff,  'tis  mate, 
drink'n  clothes ! 

KNAP  [naap],  sb.  Rising  ground;  the  brow  of  a  hill;  highesi 
part  of  the  hill ;  a  knoll. 

[Neef  dhur-z  u  zaugee  plae'us,  yiie  bee  saa'f  tu  vuyn  un  rail 
pun  dhu  naap',']  if  there  is  a  boggy  place,  you  are  certain  to  find 
it  on  the  highest  point  of  the  hill. 

We  zeed  the  carriage  so  zoon  as  ever  he  come  over  the  knaf 
o'  the  hill. 

I  always  do  zay  it,  there  idn  no  purtier  knap  no  place  than  Wt 
here  to  Foxydown. 

Ang.-Sax.  Cncep,  a  top,  cop,  knop,  button.  Mod.  Welsh.  Cnap,  a  bunch,  i 
knob,  a  boss.     Irish.  Cnap,  a  hillock. 

Ilark  !  on  knap  of  yonder  hill, 
Some  sweet  shepherd  tunes  his  quill. 
Braione,  ShtphercCs  Pipe,  Eel.  I.  (quoted  by  Nares). 

The  KNAP  of  a  hill.     Ciffiff  ou,  coupeau  de  montagne,  verruque, — Sherwood, 

KNAPPY  [naap-ee],  adj.  Hilly ;  steep.  A  steep  field  is  always 
either  a  nappy  field  or  a  chevy  field. 

In  the  parish  of  Culmstock  are  two  fields  belonging  to  myself 
called  in  the  tithe  commutation,  -A^//jKiown  and  Little  Nappy. 

KNAP-WEED  [naap'-weed],  sb.    The  very  common  Ceniauru 

Knoppe-wede  an  herbe. — Palsgrave, 

KNATCH  [naach],  sb,    A  bimdle — same  as  Knitch. 

KNAW  [nau-],  v.  /.  To  know.  (Very  com.  pronun. ;  always  S( 
in  Devon.)  IP,  tense  nau'd;  p,parL  u-nau*d.]  Knew  and  known 
are  quite  unknown. 

He  I  call  he  a  gardener !  why,  I've  a  vorgot  more-n  ever  h< 
knaw'd. 

Well,  I've  3i'kn<iw'd  jis  thing  avore  now. 

For  to  se,  and  forto  shawe 

Yif  J)at  he  hire  wolde  kna7ue, — Havelok  the  Dane,  1.  27S4« 

Thy  fadlr  hastow  tresond  here  !     . 

O  gentil  child  beo  Y  knmue 

For  what  thyng  hast  me  y-slawe  1  —  lVeber,  A'.  Alis.,  1.  723. 

^  beste  knyjt  of  is  bond  :  oueral  he  was  y-h<»lde 
j)at  was  kmnvid  in  any  lond  :  for  to  do  dedes  l)olde. 

Sir  Ferumbras,  1.  2150^ 

KNAW-NOR  r  [nau'-noa'urt],  adj,  and  epithet.     Ignorant. 
'  ridn  no  good  to  harky  to  a  gurt  knaw-twrt  like  he. 
I  calls  n  the  hignoran's,  knaiv-norfs  (ignorantest,  know-nortest 
gurt  slattcrpooch  in  all  the  parish. 


nigra. 
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KNAW-NOTHING  [nau'-nuuth-een],  sd. 

There  idn  no  ignoranter  gurt  knaw-nothiner  battle-head  athin 
twenty  mild  o'  the  place. 

'* Twenty  mile"  is  the  favourite  distance  for  comparisons. 

**Gurt  knaW'nothin\  holler-mouth,  he's  so  hignorant's  a  hoss,"  is 
to  be  heard  every  day. 

KNEE-BOWED  [nee*-buuwd],  adj\  Said  of  corn  after  much 
rain,  when  inclined  to  become  "  laid." 

Thick  field  o'  wheat  looks  knee-bowed  like ;  nif  don't  hold  up 
soon,  he'll  go  lie  altogether. 

The  term  scarcely  implies  that  the  crop  is  completely  beaten 
down — this  is  "go  lie"  (q.  v.). 

KNEE-CAPS  [nee'-kaaps],  sb,  i.  Pads  of  leather  and  cloth 
strapped  over  horses'  knees  to  protect  them  from  injury  while 
exercising  or  travelling. 

2.  The  patellae ;  always  so-called,  never  knee-pan. 

KNEE-HAPSlfcD  [nee'-aap'sud],  adj.  Said  of  corn — same  as 
Knee-bowed. 

KNEELY  [nee'ulee],  v,  u    To  kneel.     (Always.) 
The  poor  maid's  most  a-worked  to  death;  her  knees  be  that 
bad  way  scrubbin,  her  can't  kneely  't-all  now. 

So  var})  monye  of  |>is  heyemen  *  in  chirclie  me  may  yse 
Knely  to  God,  as  hii  wolde  *  al  qnic  to  him  fle. 

Rob.  o/Glou.,  mil,  the  Cottq,  1.  283. 

KNEE-NAPPED  [nee'-naap'ud],  adj.  Having  legs  bent  inwards 
at  the  knees ;  knock-kneed ;  implies  more  than  bandy^  but  in  the 
same  direction. 

[U  puurd'ee  fuul'ur  ee* !  nee'-naap'ud,  waun  uy,  u  ae'ur  liip,  un 
u  ai'd  lig  u  aewz  u-vuyur,]  a  pretty  fellow  he !  knock-kneed,  one 
eye,  a  hare  lip,  and  a  head  like  a  house  on  fire ! 

KNEE-SICK  [nee'-zik],  adj.  Said  of  grass  or  com  when  it 
does  not  stand  up  straight  before  the  scythe  or  sickle.  Called 
knee-bent  in  some  parts— same  as  Knee-bowed. 

'Tis  mortal  tough,  mid  zo  well  cut  'ool.  Can't  cut  it  vitty  like, 
and  'tis  all  knee-zick, — ^June  20th,  1882.  Said  of  some  grass  being 
mown  for  hay. 

KNEESTRADS  [nee'stradz],  sb.  Leathers  worn  by  thatchers 
on  their  knees,  because  their  work  always  obliges  them  to  kneel 
a  great  deal  upon  wet  reed. 

KNICK-KNACKERY  [nik-naak'uree],  sb.  Small  articles  of 
almost  any  kind,  such  as  would  be  found  at  a  fair,  including  sweets 
and  pastry.     (Very  com.) 
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[Dhur  waud-n  noa'urt  dhae'uru  noa*  vaal-ee  luy'k,  moo'eest  oa  u1 
wdz  nik'naak'uree  un  ruum'ij,]  there  was  nothing  there  of  anj 
val  le,  most  Kii  the  things  were  knick-knackery  and  rubbish.  (Said 
of  a  sale  of  furniture,  Oct.  1881.) 

KXICKLE  [nikl],  v.  t.     To  tangle— often  applied  to  laid  com 
Can't  never  cut  it,  'tis  all  di-knickled  up  so. 

KNITCH  [neech],  sb,  A  bundle;  anything  knit  or  bourn! 
together — as  a  knitch  o'  reed. 

Where's  your  box,  then  ?  Oh,  I  *an't  a-brought  home  only  a  fen 
of  my  things  in  a  bit  of  a  knitch.     Low.  Germ,  knucke.     See  Nitch 

A  Knyche  :  fasdiNiits,  &  cetera :  vbi  a  bardyii. — Ca£A.  Ang, 

first  gadere  Je  togidie  the  taaris,  &  bynde  hem  togidre  in  knycckis  to  Im 
brciite  :  but  gadre  ^e  the  whete  in  to  my  beme. 

Wydifven.  Matthtm  XIII.  yx, 

The  foot-men  kast  in  knohches  off  hay, 
To  make  liorsemen  a  redy  way. 

Web^r,  Rickard  Coer  de  Lion^  1.  2985. 

KNIVES  AND  FORKS  [naivz-n  vau'rks],  j^.  The  plant  Jenn] 
Wren — Geranium  Robertianum.     See  Lady's  Knives  and  Forks. 

KNOCKING  ABOUT  [nauk'een  ubae'wt], />*r.  Going  about 
This  expression  is  now  quite  acclimatized  in  the  district  in  it 
ordinary  meanings.  It  is  evidently  imported,  as  the  verb  to  kn$d 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  exist  in  the  dialect. 

There  was  a  plenty  o'  beer  knockitC  about. 

There's  a  store  knockin'  about^  how  that  we  bain't  gwain  to  hav< 
no  fine  weather  gin  hardest. 

Ter'ble  sight  o'  volks  knockin^  about. 

Squire  ....  bin  up  to  Lunnon  knockin*  about^  gin  he've  a  spen 
ivery  varden  he've  a  got 

KNOT  [nau't],  sb.  r.  The  little  bed  of  flowers  so  common  ii 
front  of  country  cottages. 

A  builder  said  to  me,  "The  houses  will  always  let  better  i 
there's  a  i)lace  for  a  little  flower->^//^/  in  front. 

The  people  always  talk  of  a  "  liitle  knot  of  flowers  avore  th< 
door." 

A'fioif  border,  and  all 

Now  coucr,  ye  shall.  —  Titssfr,  22/22. 

When  our  sea- walled  garden,     .... 


Her  fruit  trees  all  unprun'd,  her  hedges  ruiiiM, 
Her  /'//.'/j  disordcr'd,  and  her  wholesome  herlw 
Swanninj;  with  caterpillars? — Kichard II.,  HI.  iv. 

Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  an  1  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon, 
Tourti  forth  profuse  on  dell,  and  dale,  and  plain. 

Paradise  Lost^  IV.  241. 
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" all  in  vuU  tnol' 

3.  Ste  Non-.     KNOT-BULLOCK.     See  NoiT- 

KNOT-GRASS  [naaf-graa-s],  sb.  The  genteel  name.  Same  as 
Man-T!E,  Tacker-grass.     Polygonum  aviat/are. 

Lysander.  Get  jrau  gooe,  you  dwirf ; 
You  minimi!!,  ol  hind'ring  tuBl-erais  made  i 
You  bead,  you  acom. — Midi.  Ni^hfs  Drtam,  III.  ii. 

Knsl-grm!.     Hcrbc  ttimii,  tentidoine,  hirbtdeS.  lunttlitl.  neu'ruif. — Siateah/. 

KNOT-HILLS  [naut-eeuU],  id.     Knobs  on  the  head. 

[D-ee  livur  zee  lin-eebau-dee  wai  jish  naut-ee'uh  pun  liz  ai'd-i 
Mds-tur  Ktolf  t-Aewo"z  MoaT?]  did  yoii  ever  see  any  one  with 
such  knobs  upon  his  head  as  Mr.  Cook  of  Hound's  Moor  ? 

KNOTLINGS  [naa-tleenz],  sd.  The  small  intestines  of  the  pig, 
which  when  cleaned  are  looped  together  into  a  kind  of  plait  or 
knot,  and  are  then  fried.     S€e  Chitlincs. 

KNOrriNG  [naufeen],  sf>.  Called  also  Patent  Knotting,  a 
preparation  of  naphtha  used  by  painters  lo"  kill  "the  turpentine 
in  the  knots  of  fir  timber,  otherwise  the  natural  turpentine  would 
"kill"  the  paint,  and  so  every  knot  would  be  visible  in  the  finished 


KNOTTLE  [naafl],  v.  t.     To  enta 
No  wonder  he  did'n  grow— 


s  all  a  knotlkd 


up  to  a  rigler  wig.     Said  of  a  plant  turned  out  of  a  pot. 

,  sb.     Bootlaces.     Confined 

KNOW  BY,  V.  To  know  of.  This  use  is  heard  only  in  certain 
negative  constructions — generally  to  know  anything  by  a  person 
means  against  him ;  but  in  reply  to  a  question,  such  as.  Are  there 
any  ducks  to  sell  about  here?  the  answer  would  be  [Neet-s  aay 
noa-  buy;']  not  that  I  know  of.     See  By,  5. 

KNOWLEDGV  [nauMjee,  nau-lijee],  adj.  Cute ;  sharp ; 
knowing;  deft.     (Very  com.) 

[Ee-z  u  nau'Iijee  soa'urt  uv  u  fuul'ur,]  he's  a  clever  sort  of  a 
chap.     There  idn  no  more  knohdgyer  bwoy'n  our  Jim,  no  place. 


KNUCKLE-DOWN  [nuuk'l-daewn],  v.  i.  i.  To  submit;  to 
'ietd  ;  to  eat  humble  pie. 

Nif  dis'n  want  to  lost  thy  place,  ibee'ds  best  go  and  knuckk- 
\9wn  to  once. 
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2.  Used  by  boys  in  playing  at  marbles — to  keep  the  fist  upon  the 
ground  when  "firing"  the  taw. 

Bill !  I  'on*t  have  it !  I  cried  knuckie-dawn  'vore  thee's  fire. 

KNUCKLE-UNDER.  To  permit  another  to  have  the  whip- 
hand  ;  to  play  second  fiddle. 

I  told  her  'twad*n  no  good  vor  to  try  on  thick  there  game — 
'sthink  I  was  going  to  knuckle-undtr  to  her.  No,  I'd  zee  her 
d~d  fust,  there  !  " 

KNUCKLY  [nuukulee],  v,  t\  r.  Applied  to  the  stalks  of  com, 
&c.     To  become  crippled,  or  beaten  down. 

I  be  afeard  that  there  whate  'ont  stan'  up :  lookth  maain  knuddy^ 
I  zim. 

2.  To  move  or  walk  in  a  shambling  or  halting  manner. 
Poor  old  fellow,  he  can't  hardly  knuckly  'long. 
Also  to  walk  or  run.    A  man  despatching  a  boy  on  an  enand 
would  say,  "  Look  sharp  and  knuckly  'long." 

KONKER-TREE   [kaungkur-tree-].    See  Conkers. 

KRAKY  [krae-ukee],  v,  L    To  croak ;  to  complain. 

[Uur-z  u  maa'yn  krae'ukeen  oa'l  dhing — uur-1  krae*ukee  8U 
lau'ng-z  liv'ur  uur  kn  git  lin'eebau'dee  vur  t-aa*rkee  tiie  uur,]  she's 
a  very  croaking  old  thing — she  will  croak  as  long  as  ever  she  can 
get  any  one  to  listen  to  her. 

KURCHY  [kuur-chee],  sb.     Curtsey. 

Come,  Patty,  make  your  kurchy  to  the  lady,  and  say  "  How  d'ye 
do,  ma'am  ?  "  purty,  like  a  good  little  maid. 


LAB  [lab],  vb,  and  sb,  (Com.)  To  blab;  to  let  out  secrets; 
to  break  confidence ;  a  person  who  makes  known  what  he  ought 
to  conceal. 

Be  sure  you  don't  zay  nort  about  it  to  he,  else  he'll  sure  to  lab 
it  out  to  zomcbody  or  'nother — he  never  can't  keep  nothin. 

I  'sure  you  he's  a  riglcr,  proper  lab, 

Dutch  labben^  to  blab  or  gossip. 

Labbe,  or  he  that  can  not  kepyn  non  consel. — Prompt,  Parv,  p.  283. 

Quod  tho  this  scly  man,  I  am  no  labbe, 
Ne,  though  I  say  it,  I  n*am  not  lefe  to  gabbe. 
Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  323.     See  also  Tr,  and  Cryseyde^  L  251, 

Thyng  \?X  wolde  be  pryue  *  publisshe  Jow  hit  neuerc, 
No|?er  for  loue  labbc  hit  out  *  ne  lackc  hit  for  non  cuuyc. 

Piers  Plmvman^  xiii.  1.  38. 
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don't  ye  be  a  Labb  o*  tha  Tongue  in  what  cham  a  going  to  sey. 

£x.  Scold,  1.  459. 

LACE  [lae'us],  v,  t  To  flog  with  some  weapon,  as  a  strap  or  pliant 
cane.  The  word  would  not  be  used  to  imply  a  beating  with  fists, 
stiff  stick,  or  cudgel.  The  idea  of  chastisement  or  correction  is 
implied  in  this  word.     A  mother  would  use  it  to  a  child. 

Let  me  zee  thee  do  it  agee-an  I  and  zee  nif  I  don't  lace  thy 
backside. 

LACK  [laak],  r.  /.  To  be  in  need  of;  to  fall  short  of.  (The 
most  usual  word,  especially  in  the  hill  district.) 

My  Tommy  was  vourteen  months  old,  Icuk  a  day  (all  but  a  day) 
when  my  man  was  a  brought  in  dead — a  vailed  off  a  hay-rick. 

I  count  you  do  lack  vor  ate  some  more  beef  an'  pudden  avore 
you'll  be  able  vor  t'  an'le  thick — i.  e,  to  handle  that  tool 

I  lacke^  I  want  a  thynge :  I  iacke  a  ^CDX\^y  jay  faulte  dune  flume : 
I  iacke  nothyng,  t/  ne  me  fault  riens. — Pcusgrave^  p.  601. 

I  leue  in  to  thi  kepinge  the  v  knijtes,  that  bethe  keperes  of  my  dowter,  ^t 
hem  want  or  lak  nothing.  Gtsta  Roman,  p.  140. 

LACKY  [laak'ee],  v.  1.    To  be  wanting,  or  absent. 
Can  er  depend  'pon  ee,  eens  you  'on't  Icuky  hon  the  time  do 
come? 

Nif  tha  com'st  athert  Rager  Hosegood,  tha  wut  laekee  an  oyerwhile  aTore  tha 
com'st  hum.  Ex,  Scold,  1.  199. 

LADE  [laenid],  v.  t,  i.  To  throw  any  liquid  from  one  place 
or  vessel  to  another  by  dipping  some  vessel  or  ladle  into  it. 

The  water  come  in  the  bade  kitchen  so  vast  as  ever  we  could 
lade  it  out.     (Always.) 

LadyR',  or  lay  water.     VaiUo, — Promp,  Parv, 

I  laade  water  with  a  scoup  or  other  thvng  out  of  a  dytche  or  pytte.  Lade  this 
water  out  of  this  dytche.    This  boye  laddA  in  water  a  pace. — Palsgrave^  p.  601. 

-     To  Ladb  (or  draine)  a  riyer  with  pails,  &c.    Bacqueter^  capteter  une  rkfiere, 

Cotgraue  (Sherwood). 

Alsuo  ase  hit  behoue>  ode  >ct  ssip  Ihade  out  )>et  weter  liet  aineway  ge>  in. 

Ayenhite  of  Inwytf  p.  178. 

Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory, 

And  spies  a  far-off  shore  where  he  would  tread. 

Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye ; 

And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  thence, 

Saying — he'll  Icule  it  dry  to  have  his  way. — 3  Henry  VI,  III.  ii. 

«.  To  load;/./,  [u-lae'udud],  a-laded,  not  laden, 
[Naew  doam-ee  lae'ud  aup  dh-oa'l  au's  t-aevee,]  now  don't  load 
up  the  old  horse  too  heavily. 

Ladyn',  wythe  byrdenys.    Onustus,  oneratus, 

Ladyn*,  or  chargyn*  wythe  burdenys.     Onero,  sanmo,^ Promp,  Pmv* 
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I  lade,  I  charge  a  thyng  with  a  bourdcn. 

I  wylle  laiU  this  carle  and  than  I  wyit  come  in  to  dynner. — Palsgrave^  p.  6c 

And  they  ladeJ  their  asses  with  com  and  departed. — Genesis  xlii.  26. 

LADE   [lae-ud],  sb.      i.  The   framework  or  ladder   which 
hooked  on  to  the  front  and  back  of  a  cart  or  wagon,  by  meai 
of  which  straw,  hay,  faggots,  or  other  light  material  may  be  piled  u] 

You  can't  do  nort  about  car-rin'  o'  hay  with  thick  wagin,  'caui 
there  idn  no  lades  to  un. 

2.  That  part  of  the  side  of  a  cart  or  wagon  which  piojed 
outwards  from  the  side  over  the  wheel.  A  **  dung-butt "  usual] 
has  no  lades — /.  e.  it  has  only  the  upright  sides. 

[Toa'un  niivur  diie*  vur  tu  lae'ud  dhik  dhae'ur  guurt  dhing  pu 
dhu  wag'een,  ee  ul  tae'ur  dhu  lae'udz  oa  un  aul  tiie  pees'ez,]  ; 
will  never  do  to  load  that  great  thing  upon  the  wagon,  "  he  *'  wi 
"  tear  *'  the  lades  of  it  all  to  pieces.  The  use  of  many  tech.  word 
becomes  confused — this  is  one — the  part  here  described  is  properl 
a  rave  (^.  v.), 

LADE  pae'ud],  sh.  Person — used  depreciatingly  of  either  sex- 
nearly  always  qualified  hy  purty,     Pronun.  of  lad. 

Her's  a  purty  old  lade^  her  is,  and  no  mistake ;  why,  herll  el- 
and b —  like  any  drag-oon. 

He's  another  purty  iadf^  let'n  alone  and  zay  nort,  he'll  put  i 
'bout  of  a  two  or  dree  bricks  an  hour.  Said  of  a  lazy,  dnuike 
bricklayer.     Same  as  Blade  2. 

LADE-PAIL.     See  Late-pail. 

LADY  [laeudee],  sb,  A  woman  who  can  afford  to  live  wel 
without  work. 

Nif  I  was  so  well  ofTs  you  be,  I  should  be  a  lady.  This  is  nc 
to  be  confounded  with  a  "  real  lady  " — i.  e.  by  birth  and  education 


LAD\' 
LADY 


-BUG  [lae-udee-buug].  )   ^,     ladv-bird 
r-COW  [lae-udee-kaew].  j    ^^^  ^^^^  ^"^^• 


LADY- DISH-WASH,  LADY-WASH-DISH,  LADY-DISH\ 
WASHY  [dee'sh-wauTsh,  wauTsh-dee'sh,  dee'shee-wauTshee].  Th 
water-wagtail.     See  Dish-washer. 

LADY-RED-TAIL  [laeiidee-iird-Ua-yul],  sb.  The  Redstai 
(P/icenkura  rutkilld).  The  ordinary  name— called  also  Fiery-tai 
[vuyuree-taa'yul].     Redstart  unknown. 

LADY'S  CUSHION  [lae-udeez  kuursheen],  sb.  Thrift.  Thi 
or  cushions  the  common  name — Armeria  vulgaris, 

LADY'S  EAR-DROPS  [lae'udeez  yuur'-draaps],  sb.  The  commoi 

name  for  Fuschia, 
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LADY'S  FINGERS  [lae'udeez  ving-urz],  sb.  i.  The  common 
Orchis — Orchis  mascula. 

2,  Common  foxglove — Digitalis  purpurea.  Not  so  common  as 
Snaps,  Flops,  Flap-dock,  &c.  This  flower  and  wiid  arum  have 
perhaps  more  names  than  any  others.  Very  likely  the  latter  is 
also  called  lady's  fingers^  but  I  have  not  heard  it. 

LADY'S  GARTERS  [lae-udeez  gaar'turz].  The  common  garden 
striped  ribbon  grass.     Digrap/iis,  or  Fhalaris  arundinacea. 

LADY'S  KNIVES  AND  FORKS,  i.  Children  are  very  fond 
of  placing  their  hands  in  certain  positions,  and  changing  them  at 
each  couplet  of  the  following  : 

Here's  my  Lady^s  knives  andforks^  and  here's  my  Lady's  table ; 
Here's  my  Lady's  looking-glass,  and  here's  my  Lady's  cradle. 

2.  The  club-moss — Lycopodium  clavatum.  Very  common  on 
Dunkery  and  Porlock  Hill. 

LADY'S  NAVEL  [lae'udeez  naa-vl,  naa-ul],  sb.  The  plant 
Cotyledon  umbilicus, 

LADY'S-SMOCK  pae-udee-smauk],  sb.  The  cuckoo  flower— 
Cardamine  pratensis,     (Com.) 

When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue. 

And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white. 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue. 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight. 

Lov^s  Labour* s  Losty  V.  ii.  (Song.) 

LADY'S  THIMBLE  [laenideez  dhiimi],  sb.  The  pretty  blue 
flower  campanula  rotundifolia, 

LAF  [laa'f(t],  v,  t,  and  sb,     i.  Lath. 
[Dree  paewn  u  laa'f  naayulz,]  three  pounds  of  lath  nails. 
I  shan't  be  ready  for  you  vore  to-marra  mornin,  I  an't  a  finish 
laftin  not  'eet ;  'tis  ever  so  vur  over-n  (the  ceiling). 

2.  Same  as  Lart,  loft — usually  called  cock-laf, 

LAFTIN-HAMMER  [laa'fteen-aam'ur],5^.  A  peculiar  hammer, 
joined  to  a  small  axe — used  by  plasterers  in  nailing  on  laths. 

LAFTIN-NAILS  [laa-fteen-naa-yulz],  sb,  A  peculiar  kind  of 
nails  used  in  nailing  on  laths  by  plasterers ;  common  lath-nails. 

LAFTY  paa-ftee],  v,  t.     To  nail  on  laths  for  plastering. 
Our  Jim's  a  good  fellow  to  work,  he'll  lafty  vaster-n  one  here-n 
there.     Who  can  lafty  'pon  they  there  crooked  old  rafters  ? 

LAGLE  Dae-ugl],  sb.     Label.     (Com.) 

There  wad-n  no  mark  'pon  the  bottle,  and  I  told-n  to  be  sure-n 
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put  the  lagle  'pon  the  laxitory ;  and  tidn  my  iaut  her-ve  a  tookt  t 
lotion,  vor  I  could-n  tell  no  difference. 

LAKE  pae-uk],  sb.  Usually  "/tf^  of  water";  a  small  runni 
stream,  as  from  a  spring ;  a  runnel.  The  word  is  not  applied  to 
large  pond  or  sheet  of  water,  but  always  to  running  water.  The 
are  two  hamlets  in  the  parish  of  Wellington,  Bag/a>6^  and  Holyw 
Lake^  at  both  of  which  there  is  only  a  small  running  stream.  . 
the  latter,  the  Holywell  is  a  spring  rising  in  the  middle  of  tl 
village,  and  running  out  of  a  pipe,  away  by  the  roadside. 

A  very  common  direction  is,  "go  on  till  you  come  to  a  laki 
water  *' — /.  e,  a  little  running  stream. 

Running  streams  are  of  three  kinds — the  smallest  being  a  lak 
a  little  larger,  a  small  brook  is  a  '*  water "  (^.  f^.) ;  a  large  strea 
is  a  river.  In  this  district  all  the  streams  are  what  are  call 
stickle— 'I,  e.  rapid-running  and  shallow,  except  in  pools. 

Vrcm  rise  to  mouth  there's  lots  o'  lakes^ — 
An*  rivers  zum — that  into'n  vail, 
Whcr  visli  hum'th  up  ta  lie  the*r  sptan— 
The  \ SiTly 'iiHiter^s  best  ev  all. 

Piilman^  Rustic  Sketches^  The  River  Axe^  p.  & 

In  the  following,  A7>t^-ryftes  must  mean  rifts  or  gullies  worn  b) 
lake  or  running  stream. 

)>e  fox  &  l^e  folmarde  to  l^e  fryth  wyndej, 
Herttes  to  hy)e  hc)>e,  hare^  to  gorste^ 
&  lyouncj  &  lebardej  to  l»e  iaJtg-rydes, 
Ilernc^  &  hauekc^  to  )>c  liy^e  roche). 

Eiirfy  Alliterative  Poems,  Cleanness,  The  Dduge^  L  534, 

LAM  [laa'm],  zk  t    To  thrash  or  beat,  with  or  without  instrumei 
Mr.  Bond  catchcd  the  young  osebitd  stealing  apples,  but 

did-n  summons-n  the,  he  parcd-n  down  there  right,  and,  my  ey 

nif  he  didn  lam  un  ! 

To  Lam  ME.  Bastonner^  battre^  frotter^  estriller,  fiistiguer. 

La  M  M  Ki ) .  Biutomi^y  ft*sti^ «/,  frottt\  estrilU, 

A  Lamming.  Bastonnement. — Cot^rave  (Sherwood). 

Vor  es  toz'd  en,  cs  iamlf'tl  en,  cs  lace*d  en,  &c. — £x.  Scold.  1.  546. 

LAMBS'  TAILS  [laam'z  taayulz],  sb.    The  catkins  of  willow  a 
ha/cl. 

LAMB-TONGUE  [laam'-tuung],  sb.  i.  The  common  hai 
tongue  fern — Scohpendrium  offi etna  rum.     Usual  name. 

2.  A  very  common  weed — CJufwpodium  urbicum,     (Always.) 

LAMirrOW  [laam-toa],  sb.     Iamb's  wool  when  shorn. 

I   count    I've  a  got  about  o*  vive   pack  (of  wool)  'thout   t 

lamb-tow, 

LAMENESS  [lae'umnees],  sb.     Foot  rot  in  sheep. 
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This  here  ground's  so  strong,  always  brings  on  the  lameness  in 
[  the  sheep, 

LAMIGER  [laam-ijnr],  sb.     A  cripple, 

Who  d'ee  think  I  zeed  ?  why,  th'  old  Jim  Saker,  I  'ant-a  zeed-n-z 
I  years.  Poor  old  fuller,  he's  a  come  to  a  proper  old  lamiger  wi' 
f  two  sticks. 

LAMIGERIN  [laam'ijiireen],  <7(^'.     I^me;  cripphng. 

He  was  a  apry  fellow  one  lime,  but  he's  a  come  to  go  tcr'ble 
I  lamigerin.  I  reckon  he-ve  a  dcowed  up  his  arm  pretty  much  by 
1  his  time  (/.  e.  has  drank  freely). 

LAMMAS-APPLE   [bam'us  aap-1],   sb.      A  well-known   early 
[  apple  from  its  ripening  about  Lammas  day,  Aug.  ist.     This  is  the 
ame  as  the  Jennetting.     Ang.-Saic.  hldfmcessc — i,  e.  loaf-mass. 

LAMPERS  [laam'purz],  sb.  An  ailment  very  common  in 
I  horses,  a  swelling  of  the  gums  and  palate.     Ste  Washers. 


I 


I 


LANCH  [laansh],  v.  and  sb.    To  lance.     (Usual.) 
Plaise  to  bring  your  lanch  vor  to  lanch  the  cow ;  faiher  zays  hc've 
a  got  th'  information,  and  he  must  be  a  bltd-ed  to-rackly. 

I4AND  [Ian'],  sb.  Freehold  or  fee  simple,  in  distinction  to  lease 
or  copyhold, 

A  man  said  lo  me  in  relation  to  a  farm  which  I  knew  had  been 
held  upon  lives,  [Ee-v  u-boa^ut  dhu  luyvz  un  u-raae'ud  hir  oa  ul,] 
he  has  bought  the  lives  and  made  iand  of  it — /.  e.  purchased  the  fee 
simple. 

It  is  very  common  to  hear  it  said  of  an  estate,  [Tid-n  u  bee-t  oa 
Ut  /(!«■,]  it  is  none  of  it  /a/iJ—i.  e.  freehold. 

Of  any  unmarried  female  who  is  not  thought  likely  to  attract  a 
Buitor,  the  ordinary  remark  is  [uur-z  /a/f  aa'l  wau'rn  ur,]  she  is  lanJ, 
I'll  warrant  her — 1.  e.  that  her  possession  is  as  secure  to  het  father 
as  freehold. 

LAND  GRASS  pan-  graas],  sb.  Clover  or  annual  grasses  when 
mown  for  hay  are  very  frequently  called  {larvgraas^;  while  in  the 
growing  stale  the  crop  is  cay\<±A  young  grass. 

[Auy-v  u-fiin'eesh  kuufeen  au'l  mee  langraas,  bud  aay  aa'n 
u-begeeTi  dhu  mee'udz,  naut  ee't,]  1  have  finished  cutting  all  my 
land  grass,  but  I  have  not  yet  begun  the  meadows. 

LANDSHERD  [Un'shurd].  sb.  A  ridge  or  strip  of  land  left 
unploughed  or  untilled,  either  between  two  crops,  or  to  mark  a 
boundary  where  there  is  no  fence.     See  I.inch. 

Also  a  terrace  on  a  htU-side.     In  the  latter  sense  the  word  is 
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very  rare  in  \V.  S.,  but  in  E.  Som.  and  Dorset,  where  terraces  ; 
common  on  the  sides  of  chaik  downs,  it  is  the  usual  name. 

LANDSIDE  [lan'zayd],  sb.  Of  a  sull;  an  iron  plate  or  si; 
fastened  to  the  breast  of  a  plough  on  the  side  which  slides  ak 
against  the  unploughed  soil  or  land.  It  also  forms  the  i^ 
bottom  on  which  the  implement  slides,  and  being  renewable,  tal 
off  the  wear  from  the  fixed  parts.  The  landside  is  the  part  agaii 
which  all  the  resistance  of  the  raising  and  turning  of  the  sod  press 
The  share  is  fixed  to  the  *•  toe  "  of  the  landside. 

LANI)-Y.\RD  [lanyaard],  sb,  A  measure  of  length  and 
area:  same  as  rod,  pole,  or  perch,  viz.  five  and  a  half  yar< 
Ordinarily  this  measure  or  area  is  simply  a  yard^  but  when  a 
confusion  or  mistake  is  likely  to  occur,  then  land-yard  is  us( 
Allotments  are  always  let  by  the  yard,  jj^  of  an  acre.  Applied 
distance  or  length,  it  is  in  constant  use  as  the  equivalent  of  \  of 
chain. 

We  hadn  a-went  no  more'n  two  or  dree  lan^-yard^  hon  off  coi 
the  wheel,  and  there  we  was. 

LANTERN-JAWED  [lanturn-jaad],  adj.  Thin-faced,  ha\i 
hollow-looking  cheeks.     (Very  com.) 

Take  an'  bide  'ome  an'  mind  thy  own  business,  ya  lanUm-jau 
old  slatterpooch ! 

LAP  [laap*],  sb.     Any  weak  l>evernge. 

Call  this  here  tay  !  I  calls  it  lap.    See  Forby,  Gloss,  of  E.  Angl 

LAP  [laap],  v,  t     To  wrap,  to  fold. 

I  thort  I  wid'n  lost  'n,  zo  I  lap  'm  up  careful  like,  in  i 
hangkccher. 

Lnppyn,  or  whappyn  yn  clo]7ys.     Involvo. — Promp.  Pan', 

To  lappe  ;  vohiere. — Catk,  Ang. 

riissc  :  Plaited,  fottldidf  lapped  up. — Cot^ave, 

And  whannc  the  bodi  was  takun,  Joseph  lappid  it  in  a  clene  sendal,  &  Ic 
ill  his  ncwe  biricl.  Wiclif^  Matt,  XXVII.  59 

I  lappe  this  cliylde  well  for  the  weather  is  colde. 

Lappc  this  hoode  aboute  your  heed.  —  yj/j^rdjv^,  p.  603. 

and  syl)en  alle  Jjyn  o\qx  lymej  lapped  ful  clene. 

Early  Allit,  Poems,  Cleanness^  1,  1 75 

LAP  FUL  [laap'v^ol],  sb.  In  several  places  on  our  hills  1 
isolated  heaps  of  stones,  unlike  any  to  be  found  in  the  neighboi 
hood.  One  of  these  is  well  known  in  the  parish  of  Winsford  n< 
Tiirr-steps.  It  is  a  large  scattered  heaj)  chiefly  of  quartz  bouldi 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  no  stones  of  the  like  formation  are  to 
found  anywhere  near.  These  heaps  (one  or  two  on  the  Brend< 
Mills)  are  known  as  ** Devil's  lapfulsy*  and  it  is  believed  that  th 


I 


I 
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could  not  be  removed  ;  that  whatever  stones  might  be  drawn  away 
by  day  would  be  replaced  at  night.  Of  the  pariicalar  lapful  in 
WinsfcriJ  it  is  said,  that  the  devil  first  intended  to  build  the  bridge 
over  the  Barle,  close  by,  with  these  stones  in  solid  masonry,  and 
that  he  had  brought  them  thus  Tar  Trom  a  long  distance,  when  his 
apron-string  broke,  and  the  stones  fell  where  they  now  are.  He 
thereupon  changed  his  mind,  and  constructed  the  present  bridge 
called  Tarr-steps  with  the  great  slabs  of  slaty  rock  found  on  the 
spot.  No  doubt  in  this  k-gend,  and  oiher  similar  ones  which 
name  these  heaps  lap/iih,  we  have  preserved  the  old  word  /a/,  skirt, 
garment.     Ang.-Sax.  lappa,  a  Hap  or  fold  of  a  garment. 

Lappe,  skj-tte  K^appe,  barme,  K.)     Gremium. — Pramp.  Futv. 
Lappe,  or  iltyrl— £>■«». — Pahgrave. 

Alle  ]«  poure  papte  |io  '  peescodJes  felten  ; 

Denes  and  bukea  apples  '  ihei  biouhte  \q  liere  lappet. 

And  profredc  peers  this  present  ■  to  plese  |ier-with  hunger. 

Piers  Plinmnaii,  IK.  317. 
Ful  he  eadercde  his  bann, 
Yel  ne  lliought  he  of  noa  harm  ; 
In  his  other  lappc  he  gaderede  some. 

Weber,  Melrkal  Ri>m.  Stityn  Sages,  I.  899. 

LAPPERV  [laapuree],  adj.     Wet;  rainy;  showery. 
Sarvant,  sir  I     Lappery  weather  hke  vor  llie  haymaking,  sir. 
I  have  heard  the  above  salutation  hundreds  of  times, 
'Fear'd  we  be  gwain  to  have  a  lappery  harvest  again. 

I^\PSTONE  [!aap--stoa-un],  sb.  A  very  common  nickname  for 
a  shoemaker,  from  the  stone  upon  which  he  hammers  the  sole 
leather.     Now  then,  old  Lapstone  I 

I       LARKS- LEERS  [laaTks-lae'urz],  sk    Untilled  arable  land,  when 

I  overgrown  with  weeds. 

'       Such  farmers  as  he  ought  to  starve.    Look  to  thick  there  zix-acre 

piece  ;  why,  he  'ant  a  ticht  o'  on  since  he  was  a  bean  arrish,  and  now 

'tis  May.     I  never  zeed  no  jish  mess  in  aJl  my  hfe,  'tis  come  to  a 

rigler  lark's-Utrs. 

The  word  is  really  Itas,  or  pasture,     Cmoleai  ts  a  very  common 

name  for  a  pasture  field,  which  often  is  corrupted,  and  written  in 

parish  terriers  Cowley. 

LARRA  [laa'ru],  sb.  i.  A  bar,  shuttle,  or  horizontal  part  of  a 
common  field  gate ;  also  the  bar  of  a  stile,  or  the  rail  (not  pale)  of 
a  fence.     A  five-bar  gate  is  "  a  vive  lar"  gate." 

The  bullicks  have  a  brokt  the  lap  larra  o'  the  Barn's  Close  gate. 

Thick  gate  idn  a  wcared  out,  he  only  wants  one  new  larra  and  a 
new  brace  to  make  'n  last  for  years. 

Some  larch  lars  and  oak  anches  will  last  as  long  as  anything  for 
a  long  gate. — Letter  from  a  tenant  about  repairs,  June  34,  18S2. 
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r.  The  ir.oveaVIe  bar  of  a  rack  {q.  v.)  in  which  the  under  row 
V  ■  :c::;er  h.x>ks  is  driven,  is  called  a  larra,  or  Tdxkriarra.  Sei 
Toll  SHEET. 

LART  [Uirtl  i^.     Loft    Also  the  flooring  of  a  loft  or  uppa 

fOQUL      Se<  COCK-LART.      TaLLGT. 

LASH  OIT  riaar-sh  aewt],  r.  i.  i.  To  kick,  said  of  a  horse 
TjJ^e  core  o'  thick  *oss,  he's  apt  to  /arsk  out. 

2.  To  SHcar,  or  use  over  strong  language. 

Mabter  s  all  ven*  well,  keep-m  pleased,  but  when  he's  a.  zot  up, 
then  he  do  .'*irsh  cMt  proper. 

3.  To  spend  extra\-agantly,  same  as  launch  out. 

lATK  PAIL  [lienit  paa-jiil],  sb,  A  peculiar  pail,  having  one 
o!  its  sraves  longer  than  the  others,  and  thus  forming  a  handle. 
1:  is  ihis  tbnn  alone  which  is  called  a  paiL  The  ordinary  one 
as  uscxi  in  staMes  and  by  housemaids  is  called  a  bucket  or  "  ring- 
buokc:.**  A  /j.V'/a//  ^or  iaJ^-fail)  is  commonly  used  for  dipping  hot 
^a:cr  f:v>ai  a  copper,  or  in  making  cider. 

\."alIoki  X<CJ^  in  Shropshire  and  elsewhere. 

I  A  VUING  ^lutheen],  sb.    Inntation.    Rare,  though  still  used 
bv  v^Ul  iwple. 
A:\^.  ^i\.  /.i^M.    To  in\'ite,  bid,  send  for,  assemble. 

^e  wayferanJe  fwfcel,  on  folc  &  on  hors, 
lK^>e  i^uruet  &  bunlel.  ^  better  &  ^  wers, 
J^'M  ^<^ni  JiUe  ludyly  to  lenge  at  my  fest. 

iLdriy  AlHtfrative  Poems^  CUanmss^  1.  79. 

thA  wu:  ne;  Ky^k  wr  .j/t/ws:.  chell  wamdy.     Ex.  Scold,  1.  189. 

I  \  rr K R  KN  n  laatur  een],  sK     i.  Time  of  death. 
ts   The  seat,    v^'^O*  v\>m.>    CUIed  also  the  tother  end. 

UVrrKR-NLXTH  ^Uat'ur  niaa*th],  sb,  A  second  crop  of  grass, 
nv*t  «CvVS2s.\rily  to  be  mown  again.     Sre  Affer-grass. 

1  ATriN  [Uwtvcn],  ^A.  i.  Tin  plate— /.  ^.  iron  tinned.  (Very 
W!«,^     ,\  ^sittin  tea-|K>t,  a  /«f.7/>r  jun,  iaifin  candlestick. 

[Hhu  raats  ud  u  au*  u  giiurt  oai  drue  dhu  vloo-ur,  un  wee  wuz  u 
foo  u$  tu  naa\vul  dacwn  u  pees  u  laat-een^  eens  dhai  sh^od-n  km 
a\rp -m  dhu  chiinrur,]  the  rats  had  eaten  a  large  hole  in  the  floor, 
so  Uut  wc  were  obligevl  to  nail  down  a  piece  of  tin  to  prevent  their 
aniung  up  into  the  beilroom. 

Skoat  says  '*a  mixed  metal,  a  kind  of  brass  or  bronze,"  but  here 
tlie  woal  is  never  applied  to  any  metal  but  tin  plate;  and  the 
following  M.  K.  quotations,  where  brass  is  named  as  something 
diflcrent,  seem  to  bear  this  out. 
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Latin  (meUl)  LaiUn.  lelon  (metal). — Cftgravt  (: 
Latvn  nielall— /fl/flH. — Pnligravt. 
By  his  fc(e  fat  aU  laloiiH  wa*  seinnnd, 


w"i' 


mi;te  men  nuny  homes  here  ■  ndaloutt  y-mad  &  bras  ; 


loreourr  y  bequeihe  to a  lilcll  hasyn  knoppeS,  &  iij.  candelslikei 

n(  iatyi,  &  a  litill  panne  ofbmsse  y-ered,  und  nclmuFur  nf  bras,  &  a  lyiil  poaiiel 
oflwiu.  mil  of  Rogsr  EliHfiUy,  1434,     Fifiy  Earliitt  Willi,  p.  101. 

a.  Wire  nelling^llic  usual  name.     Also  applied  to  the  woven 
wire  for  meat  safes. 

I  wants  a  piece  o'  latin,  middlin  fine,  vor  to  put  all  over  the  dairy 
,   winder.     Set  Lattin-Wirk, 

They  lell  me  this  here  preferated  zinc's  better-n  latlin. — Mar. 


I 


LATTIN-WIRE  [iaafeen  wuyur],  sb.  Wire  netting,  such  as  is 
commonly  put  over  dairy  windows,  but  it  by  no  means  implies 
tinned  wire ;  very  often  called  lalliii  alone. 

That  there  lattiiMi'ire  you  zend  up  idn  "ide  enough,  an  'tis  t'ope 
— the  smaal  rabbits  urns  droo  it,  and  the  big  ones  jumps  over  't. 

LAUDLUM  [lau-dlum],  si:     Laudanum.     (Very  com.) 
Mother's  rampin  wi'  the  face  ache,  her  wants  two  penno'th  o" 
iaudlum,  vor  to  zee  if  that'll  do  it  any  good. 


I 
I 


To  walk  awkwardly  with  long 


LAUNCH  [lau-nsh,  lan-sh],  v 
Strides.     (Becoming  rare,) 

Who  hikes  lo  Uie  Icfte  syde,  whenne  his  horse  lannihes. 
With  llie  lyglile  of  the  sonne  men  niytjhte  see  his  iyvere. 

Morte  d'Arfiurf,  L  as6a 
that  tba,  wart  a  chittering,  raring,  lacing,  boEzom-chuck'd,  rigging,  huthlng, 
haggaging  MoiJ.  Ex.  Scold.  I.  64. 

Thallong-le^cd  fulloMT  comes /dHwA/jij  along.— /^drij'.  Gloss.  E.  Ang.U.  p,  19a, 

LAUNCH  OUT  [laansh  aewt],  v. i.    To  become  extravagant  in 
living,  or  expenditure. 

The  money  turned  his  head,  I  s'pose,  for  he  launrhed  out  directly, 

and  then  did'n  last  long, 

LAUNDER  [laundur],  sk  A  trough  or  shute  for  conveying 
,  water.  This  is  more  pro[>erly  a  Devonshire  word,  where  I  have 
I  heard  it  used,  somewhat  beyond  this  district;  it  ts  very  common 
L  AmoDgst  the   miners   of   Devon  and  Cornwall,  according  to  Mr. 
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Worth.  See  Trans,  Devon  Association^  1882,  vol.  xiv.  p.  i 
The  article  and  its  use  are  no  doubt  connected  with  washing,  eit 
clothes  or  ore,  and  although  the  word  is  old  and  originally  perhi 
confined  to  a  person,  it  has  now,  like  "  washer,"  developed  into  ' 
name  of  an  implement 

Launider,  wassher,  P.  or  Icnmidere^  infra,  Lotrix. 

Lawndere  (or  lavendyre,  K.  lavunder  H.).     Lotor,  lotrix. — Promp,  p€^ 

A  Lawnder  {fawnderer  A.) ;  candidaria,  cotrix. — Ctith,  Ang, 

Laundre,  a  wassher — latundiere, 

Laundre  that  wassheth  clothes — lauendiere, — Patsgrcwe^  pp.  23^ 

Thise  ben  the  causes,  and  I  shal  nat  lye, 
Envie  ys  lavendere  of  the  court  alway. 

Chaucer ,  Legendi  of  Goode  Women ^  Froi.  353 

LAURENCE  [laarns].  The  type  of  laziness.  Whether  the  sa 
is  referred  to  or  not  is  uncertain.     The  name  always  so  pron. 

'*So  lazy  as  Laurtna'*^  is  a  common  saying;  so  is  ''He's  1 
lazy  Laurences  dog,  that  lied  his  head  agin  the  wall  to  bark.' 


f> 


LAYER  [lai*vur],  sb,  A  kind  of  sea  lettuce,  much  used  for  fo 
by  the  fisher  folk  of  the  Bristol  Channel —  Ulva  latissima. 

LAVISHMENT  [lavish-munt],  sb.  Extravagance;  waste 
expense. 

What  I  dree  can'ls  burnin  to  once !  I  'on't  have  no  such  lavishm< 
in  my  'ouse. 

LAW-DEAR-HEART!  [lau'-dee-ur-aa-rtl].  Interjection  -  Lor 
dear  heart.  This  is  a  very  common  quasioath,  per  cor  Chn 
pretiosum.     Cf.  Pegge,  E.  D.  S.,  1876. 

LAW!  LAWK!  LAWR !  LAWK-A-MASSY !  Interjectio 
(Yery  com.) 

LAXITORY  [laak'situree],  sb.     Aperient  medicine. 
Plaise,  sir,  mother  've  a  zend  me  arter  a  bottle  o'  laxitory^  her  i 
no  better.     See  Lagle. 

LAY  Qai']  adv.     Lief;  readily. 

[Aay-d  su  lav  bee  traan-spoonistud-z  wuurk  vur  ee*,]  I  would 
soon  be  transported  as  work  for  him. 

[Dhaid  au'l  su  lav  ylie  t^ok*  dhik-s  tuudh'ur,]  they  would  as  ] 
that  you  took  that  one  as  the  other. 

LAY  [lai],  V,  t,  i.  In  **  making  "  a  hedge,  some  of  the  grow! 
stakes  are  half  cut  through,  and  the  branch  is  pulled  down  horiz< 
tally,  while  sods  and  earth  are  thrown  upon  it  to  keep  it  down  a 
to  cause  it  to  make  new  roots.  This  operation  is  called  "  to  i 
the  hedge."     See  Dyke,  Make. 
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9.  To  fasten  down  a  branch  of  "quick"  and  bury  with  soil, 
,0  as  to  make  it  root. 
Best  way  to  lay  some  o'  they  lauriels,  I  think. 

LAY,  LEY  [tai-],  sb.  Liind  which  has  been  sown  with  annual 
I  or  biennial  i;rassef,  and  has  come  round  to  the  time  to  be  re- 
,   ploughed.     Often  written  Lci^h  in  names  of  places. 

Thick  field's  to  dirty  vor  to  stand,  I  shall  break-n  up  and  put-n 
,   to  lay  turmuts.     This  was  said  respecting  a  field  which  had  been 
laid    down  whh  permanent  grass,  but  was  found  after  a  year  or 
'    so  to  be  too  full  of  weeds  and  couch. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  permanent  pasture,  but  would  not 
I   be  so  used,  if  there  were  anything  like  a  good  bite  of  grass  upon  it. 
The  word  implies  grass  land,  bare  of  grass.     See  Labk's-Leers, 
Lay,  lond  not  lelycl.     Subulintim. — Pi-omp.  Parv. 
Lev;  iscaiidiis,  isgualidus.     A  Levhsde;  Telio,  frisca  lerra. — Caih.  Ang. 

A  farm  in  Wellington  parish   is  called  Leylands,««  Linhav: 

;  and  another  Leglands.     Ang.-Sax.  Uag,  a  field-pasture.     The  word 

implies  grass  growing  on  arable  land ;  it  is  never  applied  to  nuadoit'. 

LaylamU — lerre  nouvellenieni  labavree.— /"d/r^oti,  p.  137. 

A  Lav-lande.     yaclitrt.—CBlgravt  (SherwoiMi). 

By  hym  sche  schapput  and  went  hur  wcy. 


I 


And  bod  hym  halde  hym  nl  home  ■  and  eryc  hus  Iryis.—Ih.  x.  5. 


Leye-hey  is  wrongly  glossed  "  meadow  hay,"  which  it  distinctly  is 
not,  but  hay  made  from  old  dry  pasture,  where  it  is  usually  short, 
and  small  in  quantity. 


And  if  ihou   have  any  tiys.  l' 
tbeni,  thai  the  graue  and  niosi 


0  sowe  oates  vpon,  fyral  plowe 
and  plowe  lliem  a  depe  squaie 
Filiherbtrt,  Huibandry,  8/j. 


See  alio  Ltst,     TrrvUa,  tol,  I.  pp.  131,  aj7,  333.     See  Linhay. 

LAY  [lai],  sh.     Part  of  a  loom. 

The  frame  which  swings  backwards  and  forwards  at  each  throw 
of  the  shuttle.  It  carries  the  reeds  or  sleigh,  and  the  race-board 
on  which  the  shuUle  runs. 

LAYER  [lai-ur],  sb.     A  branch  or  sapling  laid  as  above.     See 
Lav  \.     Oftener  called  a  "  stretcher." 
There's  a  plenty  o'  stuff  vor  to  lay,  mind,  and  crook  down  some 
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good  layers  in  the  ga))S.     Also  a  growing  branch  of  a  bush  or  s! 
])egged  down  and  covered  with  earth  so  as  cause  it  to  root. 
Lay  2. 

LAYER  [lae'ur],  sb.  Lair.  Not  in  the  literary  sense  of  res 
place,  or  bed  of  a  wild  beast,  but  the  home  of  domestic  anii 
to  which  they  are  accustomed,  and  towards  which  they  mail 
able  to  escape  from  a  strange  p^ace.  A  dog  escaped  from  a 
master  will  "  go  back  to  his  layer ^'  i.  e.  his  old  home.  So  of  c 
horses,  or  cats ;  but  I  never  knew  the  word  applied  to  si 
whose  instinct  seems  not  to  have  developed  any  home  feelings 
whose  longings  are  for  nothing  better  than  good  pasture. 

LAVERD  Paeurd],  adj.  Said  of  animals  when  domestic 
or  accustomed  to  a  new  home. 

A  man  of  whom  I  had  bought  a  dog,  said, — [Neef  ylie  ki 
\\  tuyd  aup  gin  ee*z  u  lae'urd^  ee  oa'n  ai'm  t-uurn  uwai%]  if 
keep  him  him  tied  up  until  he  is  used  to  his  new  home,  he 
not  attempt  to  run  away. 

LAY  HIS  TONGUE  TO  [laa-y  liz  tuung-  tUe],/Ar. 
Her  call'd-n  all  that  ever  her  could  lay  her  tongue  ia^  i.  e 
called  him  all  the  names  she  could  think  of. 

LAYLOCK  pai'lauk].     Lilac  (always  so)—syriftga  vulgaris. 

LAY  ON  [laa-y  aun*],  v,  t  and  i.  Hunting.  It  is  usua 
stag-hunting  to  keep  the  ppck  shut  up  until  a  **  warrantable  " 
has  been  driven  oat  of  the  covert  by  the  tufiers,  and  has  hi 
proper  start.  When  this  is  done  the  master  gives  the  order  t< 
on,  i.  e.  bring  all  the  pack  to  a  point  where  the  stag  has  pas 
and  where  they  will  find  the  line  of  scent. 

Stopped  the  tufiers  and  laid  on  the  pack  at  Heasley  Mill. 

Records  o/Aortk  Devon  Staghounds^  p.  ( 

the  tufters  soon  found  him,  and  the  pack  was  laid  on  in  the  road  i 
Coppery.  Colly ns,  p.  \\ 

LAY  OUT  [lai  aewt],  v,  t  To  straighten  and  prepare  a  co 
for  burial,  /.  e,  ready  to  be  put  into  the  coffin. 

Her  was,  I  sim,  the  beautifullest  corpse  ever  I  help  laid  ot 
all  my  life  ;  her'd  a-got  the  sweetest  smile  ever  you  zeed  ;  anc 
tookt  the  poor  little  baby,  and  put  his  little  hand  pon  his  motl 
face,  but  'twas  a  ver)'  wisht  thing  to  zee  it,  I  'sure  ee. 

LAV  TALE,  LA  YTARE,  LAYTER  [laitae'ul,  laitae-ur,  lai- 
sb.  The  entire  laying  of  a  hen,  /.  e,  all  the  egi^s  she  lays  be 
she  hecomes  broody.     (All  very  com.,  but  first  most  so.) 

What  did  she  die  of? 


\ 
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Au  !  tier  was  egg-bound.     Pity  too,  vor  her  was  a  caplcal  hen, 
and  her  had-n  a  laid  out  nothin  near  her  lay-iak. 
Atkinson  gives  La/Ur  as  the  norihcrn  equivalent. 

LEAD,  BLACK-l.EAD  [blaak-lid-],  s6.  A  pencil.  (Always.) 
A/«wf//is  tech.  among  painleis,  a  small  brush. 

Bill,  let's  zee  ihy  black-Uai  a  minute,  vor  to  put  down  the 
figures. 

I  likes  they  there  black-leadi  way  a  piece  o'  Jnjy  to  em.  Said 
at  the  Sunday  school  quite  recently,  1887, 

LEADER  [lai'dur],  sb.  The  main  or  principal  shoot  of  any 
plant  or  tree,  from  which  the  "  laterals  "  branch  out. 

The  rabbits  be  making  sad  work  wi'  they  there  young  larch, 
they've  a-ate  off  the  leaders  off  o'  lots  o'ln,     (Not  in  Webster.) 

LEADING-CH.\IN  [lee-udeen-chai-n,  lai-deen-chaayn],  s6.  In 
plough -tackle,  the  main  chain  connecting  the  implement  with  the 
centre  of  the  yoke,  if  oxen  are  working;  or  with  the  swing!e-bar 
belonging  to  the  vore  horses,  when  such  is  used.  This  chain  in 
olden  time  was  called  the  Teamt.  At  present  it  is  usual  in  working 
with  horses,  to  dispense  with  this  chain ;  the  leaders  or  vore-'osses 
hauling  directly  on  the  traces  of  those  behitid  them.  See  Peacotk, 
VMaitby  Gloss.,  E.  D.  S. 

I     LEAF   [lai'f],  sb.     The   fat  growing   upon    the   inti-stines   of 
FimimaJs  slaughtered  for  food.     Called  also  brack  and  kirdur. 

I.EARINES3  [lee-ureenees],  sb.     Emptiness. 

[Tidn  to  zay  the  leariuess  o'  the  cask,  I  didn  care  lo  much  Tiont 
the  drap  o'  cider,  but  'tis  ecns  they've  a-sard-n  and  a-drow'd-n 
about,  eens  he  idn  a  wo'th  tuppence. 

LEARN  [laarn,/rM.  Izarn^  fret,  \aarn,  J>.  ^r/.  u-laar-n],  r.  /. 
,To  teach.     (Always.) 

Mr.  Cape-vc  a  /am  un  his  trade.     I  lants  my  boy  night  times. 

Lciyn,  or  lechyn  a-noihet.     I?eceg,  imlntf,  iafrrmo. — Pramf.  Piiiv. 

To  ierne  j  iliicert,  aii-,  eruifire. — Cali.  Aug. 

Ltn'H  tuslcwederaen  ■  for  lell rede  hi  1  know eli.—rti-" /Vl>w.  k.  1.  IJ5. 

LEARY  [lee'uree],  adj.  Empty.  A  cart  or  wagon  returninc 
empty  is  always  said  to  "go  hack  leary"  So  also  a  '^  leary  cask," 
and,  commonest  of  all,  a  "  leary  belly."     Germ.  leer. 

He  must  a  rode  ler'ble  haid,  ih"  old  *oss  is  looking  main  Itary 


In  this,  its  commonest  use,  the  word  is  most  expressive,  as  it 
mplies  almost  faintne&s  from  hunger,  01  sinking  of  the  stomach. 
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I  was  that  leary^  I  was  fit  (ready)  t'  eat  a  raw  turmut. 

**Do  get  me,"  quoS  she,  **a  ler  tonne,  withe  oute  onye  delaye."  And  he 
dude  so :  and  he  browte  to  hir  swiche  a  tonne. — Gesta  Roman,  p.  252. 

LEASE  [lai-s],  sb.  In  weaving.  The  division  of  the  threads 
in  the  warp  on  the  further  side  of  the  "  harness  "  or  "  healds  "  from 
the  weaver,  corresponding  to  the  "bosom"  (^. t'.)  through  which 
the  shuttle  passes. 

LEASE  [lai'z],  v,  t.  and  /.    To  glean  com.     (Always.) 
I  be  gwain  [lai'zeen]  leasing  over  to  Farmer  Morgan's. 

LEASE  STICKS  [lais-stiks],  sb.  Rods  or  sticks— usually  two, 
which  are  pushed  through  the  warp  to  divide  the  lease  and  keep 
it  in  place,  during  the  process  of  weaving. 

LEAST  pee'us],  v,  i.    To  last;  to  endure. 
Taek-n  main  un  aup  u  bee*t, un  ee'ul  lee' us vur  yuur'z,]  take  and 
mend  it  up  a  little,  and  it  will  last  for  years. 

LEASTEST  BIT  Qai-stees  beet],  sb.  A  very  small  quantity — 
applied  to  either  time,  matter,  or  sense. 

I  told  her  to  look  sharp,  and  how  twad*n  no  good  to  go  t'  all, 
nif  her  was  the  leastest  bit  too  late. 

You  never  can't  sell  'em  nif  they  be  the  leastest  bit  stale  like. 

He  had'n  a-got  the  leastest  bit  of  a  chance. 

At  a  farmer's  ordinary  it  is  very  common  to  hear,  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry, — 

[Aa'l  av  jis  dhu  lai'stees  beet  aewt,]  I'll  have  just  the  leastest  bit 
out.     The  out  in  this  case  is  purely  redundant. 

A  person  wanting  a  very  small  quantity  of  anything  in  a  shop 
would  say,  "  I  d'only  want  the  leastest  bit  out^^  whether  of  sugar, 
calico,  or  any  other  commodity. 

LEASTWAYS  [lai'stwai'z],  adv.     At  least;  that  is  to  say. 
I  zaid  to  un,  s'  I,  I  baint  gwain  t'a  no  hanks  way  none  o'  em, 
paistwai'z]  leastways ^  not  'thout  I  be  a-fo*ced  to.     (Very  com.) 

LEAT  [lee'ut],  sb,     i.  The  water-course  leading  to  a  mill. 
The  rats  do  work  maainly  all  droo  an'  out  the  kat,    I  can't  think 
hotever  we  sh'll  do  way  em. 

2.  A  leak.     (Always.) 

No  wonder  there  was  a  smell,  we  vound  a  [lee'ut]  leat  in  the 
pipe. 

LEAT  \\te'\xi  frequentative  lee'utee],  v.  i.    To  leak.     (Always.) 
[Due  ur  leeut?  neef  ee  diie*,  aat  daewn  dh-feo'ps-n  puut*-n  u 

zoakeen,]  does  it  leak  ?  if  it  does,  knock  down  the  hoops  and  put 

it  soaking — /.  e,  fill  it  with  water.     Said  of  a  cask. 
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Tommy,  um  up'm  zee  whe'r  the  fender  do  katy ;  nif  he  do,  drow 
is  a  vew  arehes. 

Take  good  hede  to  ]>e  wynes  Red,  while  &  snete, 

Lookc  cuery  ny)t  wilh  a  Candelle  tat  Jiey  not  reboyle  nor  left  : 

Eiiery  nyjl  with  cold  waturwashe  ^  pipeshede,  &  nil  ntil  Torgete. 

U30.   Jahn  Russ/Ws  Bekt  of  Nurturi,  Furnivall,  1.  109. 

LEATHER  [latih-ur],  vh.  To  overcome;  to  beat;  to  flog. 
Curiously  tliis  word  does  not  imply  any  weapon.  The  victor  in  3 
fight,  or  the  winner  of  a  lawsuit,  would  be  said  to  leather  his 
adversary.  A  schoolmaster  would  be  said  to  leather  a  boy  (witli 
a  cane)^.  <.  the  cane  would  not  be  understood  imless  it  were 
mentioned. 

Your  Don  've  a  leather'd  Butcher  Stevens's  sheep-dog  purly  well. 
This  was  said  to  me  of  a  pointer. — April,  18S0. 

Also  to  dash  or  set  lo  in  earnest. 

Come,  Soce  !  leather  into  it. 

LEATHERING  [ladh-ureen],  ib.  i.  A  beating,  either  actual 
or  flgutative. 

The  local  board  meet  wi'  a  purty  lealherin  up  to  th'  assizes : 
they've  a  got  to  pay  un  fifty  pound,  'zides  all  th'  expenses, 

2.  adj.    Used  intensiiively  with  other  words. 
Girt  leatherin  balHcks  sure  'nough. 

LEATHERN-BIRD  [ladhurn-buurd],  Ji.    The  bat.    Commonest 

LEAVER,  or  LAYER  [lai-vur],  adj.  comp.  of  lay  (q.  v.).  Sooner  ; 
rather. 

There,  nif  I  was  he,  I'd  laver  cracic  stones  'pon  the  road-n  I  be 
under  jish  fuller's  that.  This  word,  though  often  used,  is  not  so 
common  a"!  zoonder.     Set  Rather. 

H«ve /fi-Jf  (have /iurt-,  K.  P,).      Mah.  — Pnmp.  Pan. 


Icb  haue  an  Auiile  lo  a  niintie  ■  and  to  an  abbodesse  ; 
Hem  were  leufrt  swouny  o>«r  swelle  ■  |«n  suffry  eny  psyne. 

Pitrs  Plmunmn,  Vll.  118. 
So  CKl  liking  &  loue  1  haiie  *  >at  lud  id  bi-ho]d, 
^1  i  hnue  later  )ial  louc  '  |ian  lac  al  mi  hannes. 

William  afPMeimt,  iVenoelf,  1.  45*- 
For  lever  here  was  fre  pore  10  ffede, 
he  mayraot  ^  seke  to  trasshe  and  hele. — Chren.  Vil.  at.  174. 

LEAVINGS  [laiveenz],  sb.    What  is  left ;  refuse. 
No,  thank'ee,  I  bain't  come  to  that,  not  cet — I  bain't  gwain  vot 
t'  have  his  havins. 
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LEB'M-0*CLOCKS  [lab-m-u-klauk-s],  sb.  Luncheon  at  elever 
o'clock — usually  carried  into  the  harvest-field.  Called  alsc 
"forenoons." 

[Wee  wuz  jis*  pun  aveen  ur  iabm-u  klauk'Sy  haun  wee  zee'd  u 
fuus';  un  dhoa*  dhu  vuyur  wuz  jis  kaum*een  aew't  beezuyd  i 
dhu  chiim'lee,]  we  were  just  upon  (the  point  of)  having  our  eleven 
o'clocks,  when  we  saw  it  first ;  and  then  the  fire  was  just  coming  ou' 
beside  (of)  the  chimney.     Part  of  the  narrative  of  a  house  burning. 

LECKERS  [laekurz],  sb.  pL  Mixtures,  or  compounds  of  fluidj 
for  medicinal  purposes.  To  express  ordinary  drink  the  word  i 
singular — laek'ur,  liquor.  I  have  heard  a  sick  person  ask  for  md 
laek'urs,  meaning  my  physic, 

Hi)t  mojt  be  do  ine  kende  vrater, 

And  nou  oJ>er  licour, — William  ofSh&reham^  De  BapHsmo^  1.  13 

And  bathud  every  vcyne  in  swich  licour 

Of  wliich  vertue  engendred  is  the  flour. — Chaucer^  Prologue^  1.  3 

zeed  tha'  pound  Savin,  to  make  Metcens,  and  Leckers,  and  caacheries,  an< 
Zlotters  ?  Ex,  Scold.  L  183. 

LEDGE,  LEDGE-DOOR  [laj-doa-ur],  sb.  A  common  kind  01 
door,  such  as  is  used  for  barns,  cottages,  &c.  Instead  of  having 
any  frame-work  or  paneling,  it  consists  of  nothing  but  straight 
upright  boards  nailed  to  cross-pieces.  These  cross-pieces  or  bars 
on  which  the  door  depends,  are  called  ledges^  or  sometimes  ledger; 
— the  er  being  redundant,  as  in  toe-er,  iegger^  Slc. 

LEDGER  [lajur],  sb.  i.  The  horizontal  pole  of  a  scaffold 
which  is  lashed  to  the  upright  ones,  and  upon  which  (the  /edger 
the  strength  of  the  scaffold  greatly  depends.  The  put-logs  (set 
Pad-locks)  or  short-pieces,  upon  which  the  planking  of  the  scaffolc 
rests,  have  one  end  bearing  on  the  ledger^  while  the  other  bears  o: 
the  wall  in  process  of  building. 

2.  A  split  stick  used  by  thatchers.  The  led:^er  is  laid  horizontall; 
across  the  row  of  reed,  and  is  then  tightly  bound  with  cord,  o 
more  commonly  withies,  to  the  rafters.  The  durability  of  th( 
thatch  greatly  depends  upon  the  ledger. 

LEEK  [lik],  sb.     The  superlative  of  greenness. 
So  green's  a  leek  is  the  usual  simile. 

Green  as  a  leeke^  of  a  leeke,    Porraci,—Co(grave  (Slien^i'ood). 

Our  dialectic  pronunciation  seems  to  be  archaic. 

As  lyme-seed  and  liJk'Seed  '  and  lente-seedes  alle. 

Piers  Plazvman,  xill.  19a 

LEEK-BED  [lik-bai'd],  sb.  It  is  usual  in  talking  to  children 
when  of  an  inquiring  turn,  to  tell  boys  that  they  were  dug  up  ii 
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the  leek-bed,  I  believe  the  story  of  the  leek  and  parsley  beds  to 
be  very  ancioit  bits  of  folk-lore.  In  my  own  case,  I  remember 
well  that  I  never  saw  a  bed  of  either  without  looking  to  see  if 
there  were  any  little  boys  or  girls  appearing.  Indeed,  I  must  have 
been  almost  past  childhoo    before  I  knew  otherwise. 

LEEL  Oeeiil],  adj.    Var.  pron.     Little. 

[Dhaat-s  u  paor'ee  Ueul  maaTd,]  that  is  a  pretty  little  girL 

LEER  pee-or],  sb.    The  flank — ^applied  to  man  and  beast. 
The  sharp  o'  the  wagin  hum*d  right  into  the  leer  o'  un,  an'  the 
poor  old  'oss  never  'ar'ly  muv'd  arterwards. 

aiKl  vorewcy  a  gecd  ma  a  Vulch  in  Iha  Leer, — Ex.  Sceid.  I.  355. 

LEEVE  [lee*v],  r.  /.  and  t     To  live.     (Always  so  pronounced.) 
Zo  your  maaid's  a-go  out  long  way  th'  old  Farmer  Tarr  to  leeve  / 
Well,  her  'ont  never  be  'thout  a  job  in  thicky  place. 

y^  ^aX.  willie>  to  lau  at  hame  1  p1eje>  to  ^  eschckkere, 
&  smnme  of  bem  to  iew^ie-dame  '  k.  smnme  to  tablere  : 

Sir  Femmhms^  1.  2224. 

And  leme  lordlich  00  Ygn  owe  '  And  habbe  at  ^jn  heste  he^  &  lowe 
As  ^o«  ver  voaed  to  kaoe.  Sir  Ferumbras^  L  5837. 

m  J  be^e  goime  &  my  beste  bcd«  &  the  ibrre  in  the  same  goone,  if  «o  be  that 
be  Uue  that  time.^  WUl  cfR^er  ElmuU^.     1434.   Fifty  E^rUat  IViUs^  p.  loi. 

LEF  [laf],  V.  t.    To  leave.     (Always  so.) 
You  can  lef  yoni  basket  gin  you  come  back. 

&  yu'for  le/fji  asant  y-rede,  ft  tune  we  ^en  to  fraonce. 

Sir  Femmbrms,  L  4763. 

And  wbilk  way  ^  sdd  diese  and  takc^ 
Awl  wbilk  way  ^  add  Ufxai  ibnake. 

Hampoic,  Fricie  rf  Ctmsdtmcc,  L  191. 

LEF' WORK  paf-wuurkl  r.     To  cease  working  for  the  day. 

LEF-WORK-TIME.  sb.  The  tiine  at  which  the  day's  work 
ends — ^usually  6  p.m.  This  term  is  never  applied  to  the  stoppage 
of  work  at  meal  times ;  at  those  honn  the  phrase  is  ^'  to  stop  to 
dinner,**  or  "  to  Hop  to  vorcnoons,"  &c 

111  be  sore  to  call  in  aiter  Uf-w^rk-time. 

LEF  HAND  [laef  anj    Su  Right  Hako. 

LEF'HAND'SIDE  [bef-aa-my^l,  A.    The  left  nde.    Always 

K>  tinleK  n^anmg  to  tiie  ^de  of  tbe  body  proper. 
The  Ufhandrtide  o*  tiie  rcttd,  the  rooin,  the  gate,  &c 
A  jnonheraer  wodld  tefl  yoo  that  you  would  see  a  hou^  ''  on 

your  left,''  we  fJioald  always  say,  YooH  cone  to  a  house  'poo 

yoor  t^-hmnd-uie. 
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LEF-HAND  SULL  [laef-an  zoo'ul],  sb.  A  plough  made  to 
turn  the  furrow  on  the  left  of  the  ploughman.  This  kind  is  not  so 
commonly  used  as  the  ordinary  or  right-hand  sull. 

LEG.  See  Kick-the-leg.  To  put  the  best  leg  before  is  to 
hasten  briskly,  not  necessarily  in  walking,  but  in  whatever  is  in 
hand. 

Come,  soce !  nif  we  don't  put  the  best  leg  avorei  we  shall  be 
a-catched  wi'  the  rain. 

LEG-BAIL  [lag--bae-ul],  cant phr. 

I  zeed  what  was  up,  zo  I  gid  'em  leg-bail  to  once — L  e,  bolted, 
ran  away. 

LEGGER  Dag'ur],  sb,     i.  Leg.     See  W,  S.  Dial.^  p.  20. 
[Waur  lag-urz  !  ]  ware  legs !    See  Toer,  Ledge. 

2.  It  often  happens  that  fields  of  irregular  shape  have  a  long 
narrow  part,  much  narrower  than  the  rest  of  the  field — this  part  is 
called  a  legger^  and  the  entire  field  as  "the  legger  field."  I  have 
one  such  on  my  own  property. 

LEGGY  [lag'ee],  v,  /.     To  walk  or  run  quickly. 

Now  then,  look  sharp  I  thee  canst  leggy  along  nif  thee  art  a 
mind  to. 

[Zbo'n-z  dhai  zeed  mee  kaum*een,  ded-n  um  lag;ee  u-wai*  dhun  !] 
(as)  soon  as  they  saw  me  coming,  didn't  they  take  to  their  heels 
just ! 

LEMON  PLANT  [laem-un  plaant,  or  pldnt],  sb.  The  sweet- 
scented  verbena — Aloysia  citriodora. 

LENT  pai-nt],  sb.    Loan.     (Always.) 

Plaise,  sir,  I've  a  brought  back  the  roller,  and  maister's  much 
obliged  for  the  lent  o'  un. 

LENT-CORN  [lai'nt-kaurn],  sb.  Com  sown  in  spring,  as  spring 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats. 

'Twas  so  wet,  could'n  come  to  put-n  in  to  whate,  20  I  must 
thurt-n  (the  field)  back-n  putn  to  Lent-corn. 

vnto  the  lyme  that  thou  Iiaue  sowcn  agaync  thy  wynter-conie,  and  thy  lentt* 
conUf  and  than  se  what  remayncth  to  seme  thy  house. 

Fiizh^Hfert^  Husbandry^  148/6. 

LENT-CROCKS  [laint-krauks].  A  curious  custom  prevails, 
especially  in  the  hill  country,  of  going  round  to  the  houses  of  the 
principal  farmers  or  the  paa'son  on  the  night  of  Shrove  Tuesday. 
If  a  door  can  be  found  open,  or  if  not,  there  is  a  knock — on  the 
door  being  opened,  a  man  pushes  in,  and  before  any  resistance  can 
be  made  empties  a  sackful  of  broken  crockery  and  rubbish  in  the 
middle  of  the  kitchen.     It  often  happens  that  either  the  people 
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forget  the  day  or  the  custom,  and  so  neglect  to  fasten  their  doors  ; 
when  this  is  the  case  the  crockery  is  deposited,  and  ihe  bearer 
departs  often  unrecognized  ;  but  when  the  people  arc  on  the  watch, 
and  admittance  is  denied,  then  sherds  and  broken  pots  are  thrown 
at  Ihe  door.  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  either  origin  or 
significance  of  this  customary  practical  joke,  but  it  is  evidently  an 
old  one.  A  friend,  the  rector  of  a  parish  near  Exmoor,  informs 
me  that  they  always  come  to  his  house,  and  on  several  occasions 
the  kitchen  has  seemed  half  full  of  crocks  and  rubbish,  In  the  Valt; 
district  these  are  called  Lent-crocks.     See  Cloam. 

LENT  LILY  pai-nt  Idl-ee],  sb.  The  daffodil,  Narcissus,  Pseudo- 
narcissus.     This  nmne  is  not  quite  so  usual  as  bell-rose. 

LENT-PITCHERS  [lai-nt-piich-urz],  s6.     Daffodils.     W.  II.  G. 
LENT-ROSEN  [laim-roa-zn],  sb.     Daffodils.      W.  II.  G. 
LESS  THAN  [las-n],  conj.    Unless.     {Very  com.) 
Thick  there  wall's  safe  to  vail  down,  lessn  he's  a-paitsted  to 

The  bailies  be  in  the  'ouse,  and  all  the  things  be  bound  vor  to 
be  a-zold,  [lasnl  less  than  they  can  get  the  money,  vore  to-marra 
night. 

For  1  shall  disirnyc  hyr  landis  slle, 
Hyr  men  s\t,  bolhc  grelc  and  smalle, 
Hyr  cnstelle  hrelce  and  hyr  loure  ; 
With  slrenghe  take  hyr  in  hyr  bourF, 
Lau  Ihan  she  may  fioJ  a  knyghl, 
Th»t  for  hyr  lone  with  me  darre  fieht. 

fVfbfr,  Mel.  Rom.,  Ifomydm,  1.  l6ir. 

LET  pat],  sb.  i.  Hindrance;  impediment;  injury;  cause  of 
delay— the  regular  word  in  daily  use. 

['iVuz  a  raaa'yn  laf  tJie  un,  haun  ee  broak-s  lag-,]  it  was  a  great 
impediment  to  him  (i.  e.  to  his  getting  on)  when  he  broke  his  leg. 

Boys  playing  marbles  cry  out  to  their  opponents  "fain  /ets" — i.  e. 
beware  of  impeding  my  marble. 

Ltlli  .^ame,  or  leltare  of  pley.     Frepiluditts,  C,  F.  infrrptdie. 

I.ETTYN.     Imfrdie,  freftdia. 

Ltliyitgi,  ImpalimeHliim. — Fremp.  Parv, 

A  Lett.     Emfieickeminl,  oiiet,  oiilaelt. 

A  tMing.     Ooilacltmeal,  Empcstktminl. — Shemieod. 

And  whin  the  top  is  eaten,  or  broken,  il  is  ■  great  telli,  hurlr,  and  hynderaunce 
of  the  gooihiss  of  ihc  spryngc.  Filtkertvrl,  lluibaiidry,  135/5. 

a.  V.  t.     To  hinder ;  to  obstruct     (Com.) 
The  weather  bin  shockin  bad  all  dnie  the  job,  and  that  have  a 
let  us  terr'ble. 

I  pray  you  tit  tne  nM,  you  se  I  am  buiye.— /li/ji'MW,  p.  607, 
There  be  two  impedimenti,  thai  Idii  and  hyndei  prayer,  that  it  niaye  not  be 
FiHhirbiTI,  Husbandry,  164/1, 
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3.  To  cause  ;  to  make  to  go.     (Com.) 

Mary,  you  must  tell  John  to  Id  the  men  sweep  away  the  snow  to 
once.     Jan.  2nd,  1887. 

Let  the  sheep  into  the  gurt  ten  acres,  and  let  'em  back  again  hon 
the  gap's  a-zot  up. 

\^  king  Willam,  uorto  wite  *  ]ie  wur}>  of  is  londe« 

Let  enqueri  streitliche  *  )x>ru  al  Engelonde, 

Hou  moni  plou-lond  *  &  hou  moni  hiden  aJ-so, 

Were  in  euerich  ssire. — K<A,  of  Gloue,  WilL  tki  Cenq.  1.  35 1. 

Then  )>e  emperoure,  as  sone  as  he  mygtlt,  let  ordeio  a  vessdfe  folt  of  blode ; 
and  he  entriiS  yn  anon,  &  he  was  hole  as  he  was  ywassbe  and  ybathed  therio, 
&  he  was  as  clene  as  the  flesch  of  a  litelhchilde.  Gtsta  RotHan,  pw  69, 

And  Ide  write  writtis  *  all  in  wex  dosed, 
Ffor  peeris  and  prelatis  *  Jiat  )>ei  apere  shuld. 
Langlandy  Rich,  the  Red.  IV.  26.     See  also  Chron.  Vilod,  sL  l6l. 

Latte  curtesye  and  sylence  with  you  duelle.— ^aAe^j  Bo^^  L  139. 

This  last  pronun.  of  let  is  just  that  preserved  in  the  dialect 

LET.  When  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  instead  of  taking  the 
in6n.  after  it  (as  in  lit.  £ng.,  e.  g,  I  let  him  know  what  he  had  to 
do),  we  form  the  past  tense  by  adding  the  past  inflection  to  the 
principal  verb,  and  say,  I  let  him  knowed  what  he  had  to  do 
[Aay  lat-n  noad  haut  ee-d  u-gaut  tu  diie*].  The  reason  is  evidently 
because  let  has  no  past  inflection.  So  for  "  let  him  have  "  we  say, 
"/^/'n  had,"  ''let  her  zeed,*'  ''let  her  went,''  &c  Who  did  ee  let 
'ad  em  ? 

A  woman  said  to  me  of  her  daughter,  June  15th,  1887,  Her's 
most  always  bad ;  1  let  her  went  down  to  factory,  but  her  could'n 
bide  there. 

The  same  construction  is  used  with  help  (q.  v.)  in  a  still  more 
marked  manner,  because  in  the  dialect  this  verb  has  no  past 
inflection. 

In  the  verb  **  to  let  go^^  i.  e.  to  turn  loose,  the/.  /.  and  /./.  are 
let-go' d  and  a  let  go'd, 

A  keeper  told  me  that  he  had  "a-catch  two  o'  they  there  turtle 
doves."  On  inquiring  what  had  become  of  them,  he  said,  I  didn 
know  you  wanted  em,  zo  I  let  em  go'd  again. — ^June  16,  1887. 

LET  ALONE  [lat  loaun],  phr.  Not  to  mention;  to  say 
nothing  of. 

Why,  tidn  wages  'nough  to  vind'n  in  vittles,  let  'lone  clothes  and 
lodgings. 

LET  DRIVE  [laet  drai'v],  v,  /.  i.  To  kick,  said  very  commonly 
of  a  horse  or  cow. 

[Taek-ee*ur,  doa'n  ee  stan  bee-uyn  ur ;  uur-z  aap  tu  laet  drai'v^'] 
take  care,  do  not  stand  behind  her ;  she  is  apt  to  kick. 

2.  To  work  with  a  wilL 
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Come,  soce  I  lock  sharp  and  let  drive  into  it,  and  get  it  out  o'  the 
way  vore  the  rain  comth. 

LET  IN  [laet  ee'n],  v,  t.  To  cheat,  or  deceive  in  money 
matters. 

So  they-ve  a  /rf  in  everybody,  have  *em !  well  then,  they  'ant  a 
let  in  our  Thomas,  I  was  awake  to  'em.  ("  Our  Thomas,"  *'  our 
John,"  is  a  very  common,  facetious  way  of  speaking  of  oneself.) 

LET  OFF  pact  oaf),  v,  t     To  excuse ;  to  permit  to  escape. 

The  justices  zaid  how  they'd  let-n  off  this  time,  but  he  must*n 
come  there  no  more. 

Plaise,  sir,  we  was  ^.-let  offixom  school,  cause  they  be  paintin  the 
school-room. 

Upon  this  condicion,  >at  he  be  good  friend  to  my  executours,  and  ])at  he  lete 
hem  note  ^ministracion  off  myn  other  goode  on  the  Manere  of  Pychardisokelt 
ne  elles  where.     Will  of  Lady  Perytu  Clanbowc,     Fifty  Earliest  Wilh^  p.  50. 

LET  OUT  [laet  aewt],  v,t     i.  To  sublet. 

They  lives  behind,  and  up  in  the  garret,  and  then  they  lefs  out 
the  rest  of  the  house. 

I  rents  the  seven  acre  field  o'  Mr,  Baker,  and  1  lets-xi  out  in 
garden  splats. 

2.  To  kick — said  of  horses.     Same  as  Let  drive. 

3.  v,i.  To  swear,  to  use  strong  language — probably  to  let  out 
{a  torrent  of  abuse  understood). 

[Haun  dh-oal  mae'un  vaewnd  aewt  wee  ad'-n  u-diied  ut,  muy 
uymurzl  ded-n  ur  laet  aewt?]  when  the  old  man  (master)  found 
out  we  had  not  finished  it,  my  eyemers  !  didn't  he  swear  ? 

It  is  common  after  a  bout  of  swearing  to  hear  the  quasi-apology, — 
Anybody  can't  'elp  lettin  out^  hon  they  be  a-zot  up. 

LETTERY  [lafuree],  v,  /.  To  write  or  paint  words  on  sign- 
boards, carts,  coffin-plates,  &c.  To  do  the  work  of  a  "  writer "  and 
grainer. 

Our  Bob's  a-come  a  proper  good  workman  ;  he's  a  steady  chap, 
and  've  a-larn  his  trade  capical  well ;  there  idn  'noiher  painter  in 
the  town  can  Uttery  or  eet  grainy  way  he,  else  they  wid'n  all  o'm 
come  to  un  vor  he  to  do  it. 

LETTING  paet-een],  adj.  Hindering;  applied  to  weather, 
showery,  rainy. 

A  man  said  to  me  (Sept.  1879)  [Kfeod-n  saar  vur-ee  gbod  muun'ee, 
dhu  wadhnir  wuz  zu  laeteen^  i.  e.  I  could  not  earn  much,  the 
weather  was  so  bad  as  to  prevent  my  working. 

LETTY-WEATHER  [laefee  wadh-ur],  sb.  Showery  ;  rainy ;  lit. 
hindering  weather — L  e.  hindering  harvesting  or  out-door  work. 
(Very  com.) 
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Letty-weather  this,  maister,  sure  'nough :  tidn  no  good  vor  to  tich 
o'  the  hay ;  but  there,  I  'spose  must  put  up  way  what  God  A'mighty 

zen*th. 

LET  UP  pat  aup*],  v,  t  Meadow  or  pasture  land  intended  to 
be  mown  for  hay  is  said  to  be  let  up^  when  the  stock  are  per- 
manently taken  away,  to  allow  the  hay  to  grow. 

I  shall  bursh  over  thick  mead,  and  Ut-n  up  to  once. 

LEVEL  [laevl],  v.  t    To  levy. 

Mr.  Jones  to  shop  've  a  ieveFd  a  distress  'pon  'em  vor  the 
quarter's  rent.     Comp,  Forby,  ii.  p.  194. 

LEW  pue],  adj,  i.  Sheltered  from  the  wind,  as  [u  lie  plaens]  a 
sheltered  spot. 

[Dhu  li^r  zuyd  u  dh-aj*,]  the  lee  side  of  the  hedge.  See 
Cupboard. 

[Kaa-n  bee  u  li^e'Mx  mee'ud,]  (there)  cannot  be  a  more  sheltered 
meadow. 

Or  car  out  haay  to'sar  his  vew, 
Milch  cows  in  comers  dry  an*  lew, 

Pulman^  RmsHe  Sketches^  p. 


2.  sb.    Lee,    (Very  com.)    Ang.-Sax.  hleo^  shade,  shelter. 
[Vuur !  lat-s  g-een  dhu  //i^',]  here !  let  us  go  into  the  lee — f.  e.  let 
us  get  under  cover.     See  Fleet. 

LEWNESS  [Ihe-  nees],  sb.    The  condition  of  shelter 
[Dhu  plaeiis  liz  wuul  nuuf*  vur  lt)e'nees^  btid  ee  luys  waf]  the 
place  is  well  enough  as  regards  shelter,  but  it  lies  wet — L  e.  the 

situation  is  very  damp. 

LEWS  [Hie'z],  sb,  pi.  Rough  frames  covered  with  canvas  used 
by  brickmakers  to  place  against  the  windy  side  of  the  ''clamp"  in 
burning,  to  prevent  the  fire  from  being  driven  away  from  the 
exposed  side  =  Shelters.     (Com.) 

Looes  or  frames  ....  are  fixed  all  round  the  kiln. 

Old  Country  and  Farming  IVords,  Britten^  p.  104. 

LEWSTERY  [Ifeo'sturee],  v,  i.  To  work  with  a  will ;  to  bustle 
about  \  to  stir  actively.  The  idea  is  no  doubt  connected  with  inslf 
(q.  v.). 

He  can  lewstery  hon's  a  mind  to,  but  let*n  alone,  and  'tis  one 
step  to-day  and  another  to-roarra  way  un. 

Avore  voak  tba  wut  lustree  and  towzee  and  chewree,  and  bncklee,  and  tetr 
make  wise  as  anybody  passath.  Ex,  Scold,  L  S91. 

LE\VTH  [lue-th],  sb.     Shelter;  protection  from  wind. 

There's  a  sight  o'  lewth  in  under  one  o'  they  gurt  beechen 

hedges. 
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herberewe  lordis  &  riche  men  &  namdy  Udies,  &  suffre  pore  men  lie  wi>- 
outen  or  geten  houiJ^vfA  at  pore  men  or  cllis  perischc  for  wedris  &  cold. 

//>/(/;  llWJbs,  E.  E.  T.  S.  p.  an. 

LEWTHY  [luethee],  adj.     Sheltered 
Thick  there  goyle's  a  proper  lewthy  spot 

LEYLANDS  pailunz],  sb,  .Arable  land  under  a  grass  crop. 
The  word  is  a  very  common  name  for  pasture  fields ;  to  be  found 
in  the  terriers  of  most  estates.  It  will  never  be  found  in  connec- 
tion with  meadow  land  proper,  but  it  will  usually  denote  land  once 
arable  but  now  '*  laid  "  down.     S^e  Lay. 

LIABLE  [luyubl],  adiK     Likely,  probable.     (Com.) 
Speaking  of  a  wounded  hen  pheasant  a  farmer  said,  Tis  very 
liabU  he  5  a-croped  into  one  o*  these  here  hovers. — Dec  29,  1886. 

LIARD  puyurd],  j^.     Liar;  ^ is  frequently  sounded  after  final 
liquids.     Comp.  mild  =  mile,  scholard,  &c 
I  zay  you'm  a  liard^  there  now  ! 

LIBERTY  [lilburtee].  sb.     Permission.     (.Mways.) 
[Maeusturgid  mee  lub'urleewxi  tu  kaa*r-n  oa'm,]  master  gave  me 
permission  to  carry  it  home. 

You  can't  go  thick  way  'thout  you've  a-got  liberty, 

LICK  [lik],  V.  /.     I.  To  beat;  thrash;  to  overcome  in  fight. 
Darned  if  I  don't  think  I  could  lick  thee,  for  all  thee  art  so  big. 

2.  To  puzzle ;  to  astonish. 

However  they  can  make  it  out^  eens  they  do,  'pon  his  wages, 
licks  me. 

3.  To  conquer  or  overcome. 

Turney car'd  to  many  guns  for  the  Local  Board — they 

was  proper  a  licked  about  thick  there  job. 

4.  To  surpass  or  excel. 

I  don't  call-n  a  good  'oss ;  why,  Mr.  Bissctt's  'oss  ud  lick-n  all 
to  fits. 

LICK-AND- A- PROMISE  [lik--un-u-praum'ees],  phr.  Applied 
to  any  work  done  hastily  and  inefTectually,  especially  to  any  kind 
of  cleaning. 

Shan't  be  able  to  do  it  vitty  like ;  can't  only  just  take  off  the 
highest  o'  it  like :  there  id'n  time,  I  'sure  ee,  't'll  only  be  a  lick-and- 
a-promise^  eens  they  do  zay. 

LICKERDISH  [lik'urdeesh],  sb.     Liquorice. 

LICKINGS  [lik-eenz],  sb.  pi.    Thrashing. 
Nif  maister  zeeth  thee,  thee't  catch  thy  lickins^  mind  ;  I  ahould'n 
care  to  stan  in  thy  burches. 

F  F 
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LICK  OVER  [lik  oavur],  v,  t  To  make  a  hurried,  incomplete 
cleaning.     (Very  com.) 

I  'acl'n  a  got  no  time  to  do  un  proper  like — I  was  a-fo'ced  just  to 
lickn  over,  and  get  off  the  highest  o*  it.  Verbatim  excuse  for  not 
having  cleaned  a  dog-cart. — Aug.  1880. 

LICK-SPATTLE  [lik-spaafl],  sb.     A  toady;  a  fawning  person. 

LIDDEN  [Iddn],  adj.     Made  oflead.     (Always  so.) 

When  th*  old  Mr.  Jones's  grave  was  a  dig'd,  I  zeed  dree  lidden 

coffins,  one  over  t'other. 

LIE  [luy],  sh.  Water  which  has  passed  through  a  vessel  full 
of  wood  arches,  to  soften  it  and  to  render  it  alkaline  for  washing. 

The  practice  of  making  //>,  once  very  general  has  now  nearly 
ceased,  much  to  the  injury  of  our  linen,  which  is  destroyed  by 
caustic  alkalies  called  "  washing  powder." 

Rise  early  eveiy  Monday  momiDg 

To  join  your  linen,  soap  and  lie  and  tub  ! 

1808.    Wolcot,  One  more  peep  at  R,  11,^  vol.  v.  p.  378. 

LIE-LTP  [hiy-lup],  j/'.  The  wooden  box,  having  holes  in  the 
buttom,  to  contain  the  ashes  for  making  lie.     Lie-hatch — Forhy, 

LIE  [luy],  V.  /.  and  adv.     Said  of  the  wind's  direction. 

Which  way  do  the  wind  lie  'smomin?  /.  e.  from  which  direction 
does  it  blow  ? 

Also  when  it  ceases  to  blow  it  is  said  "  to  go  iieJ^  I  count  we 
shall  ha'  rain  when  the  wind  do  go  lie.     See  Go-lie. 

LlK-ABKl)  [hiy-ubai'dj,  sh,     A  sluggnrd. 

Faimcrs  daughters  baint  a  bit  like  they  used  to.  When  I  was 
young,  they  was  a  fo'ced  to  get  up  and  sar  the  pigs  and  milk  the 
<:ows ;  now  the  lie-abeds  he  all  for  their  fine  clothes  and  playing 
the  pianny,  you  don't  catch  they  han'lin  the  pig*s  bucket,  not 
they.— Mar.  8th,  1882. 

LIK-1)V  [luy-bny],  sb,     Lemman. 

13o  sure  he  i«ln  gwain  to  be  fool  'nough,  to  [droa's-zuul]  throw 
himself  away  lig  that  there.  Why,  her  wad'n  never  no  better  'n 
Squire 's  lie  b}\  and  now  her's  anybody's. 

LIK  IN,  LIE  OUT  [luyeen,  aewt],  v,  /.  Said  of  horses  or 
cows.     If  they  are  kept  housed  at  night,  they  are  said  to  lie  /'/,  if 

not,  they  lie  out. 

Do  your  'oss  lie  in  or  out  ? 

LIK  YORK  [liiy  voar], ///;-.     To  hasten  forward. 
It*  tluy  (tlie  otter  hounds)  was  to  speak  out  now,  I  count  you 
antl  me  should  lie  rore  like,  should'n  us? — June  15,  1883. 
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LIG  [lig],  adj.     Like;  so   pronounced  in  rapid  speech  when 
followed  by  a  vowel,  as  is  usual  in  all  similes. 
Nif  a  did*n  urn  //^a  long  dog. 

zet  voaks  to  bate,  lig  a  gurt  Baarge  as  tha  art.  ^Ex,  Scold,  1.  226. 

LIGHT  [luyt],  sb.  i.  Tech.  A  piece  of  glazing  consisting  of 
small  panes  of  glass  fixed  in  lead-work.  Sometimes  called  a  lead- 
light. 

They  lights  must  be  new  leaded  ;  the  casement  light  'ont  hardly 
hang  together. 

The  wind  Ve  a  blowed  out  two  o'  the  lights  and  a-tord  em 
limbless. 

2.  One  of  the  spaces  in  any  divided  window. 
The  sash  line  's  a-brokt  in  the  middle  light, 
Tidn  very  often  you  zee  a  yvft-light  winder. 

LIGHT  A  CANDLE  pai't  u  kani],  phr.     To  compare. 

He  idn  much  o'  it ;  why,  he  idn  fit  to  light  a  carCl  to  his  father 
/.  e.  not  fit  to  compare  with  him.  The  phrase  is  sometimes  varied 
to  hold  a  candle, 

LIGHTENY  [luytnee],  v,  /.     To  lighten.     (Always.) 

*Tis  a  fine  night,  but  I've  a-zeed  it  lighteny  two  or  dree  times. 

surge  qui  dormis,  &  illuminabit  te  Christus, 

]>is  is  to  sey,  Arys  ])ou  J>at  slepest,  and  Criste  ]>e  shall  li^tny. 

Gesta  Romanorumy  p.  195. 

LIGHT-HEADED  [luyt-ai'dud],  adj.     Delirious ;  lunatic. 

LIGHT-TIMBERED  [luyt-tiim'burd],  adj.  Light-limbed. 
Very  commonly  applied  to  horses. 

Nice  sort  of  a  'oss,  but  a  leetle  to  light-timbered^  i.  e.  scarcely 
stout  enough  in  the  legs.     See  Too. 

Boyd.     But  is  this  Hector? 

Dumain.     I  think  Hector  was  not  so  ^^KTi-timhered. 

Levis  Labour's  Lost^  V.  ii. 

LIGHTS  [luyts],  sb,  pi.  The  lungs.  Applied  to  both  man 
and  beast ;  rarely  to  the  former.  The  common  use  of  the  word 
is  to  name  the  lungs  of  edible  animals  after  being  slaughtered. 
I  be  very  fond  o*  liver,  but  I  don't  care  much  for  lights, 
I  remember  a  story  which  used  to  be  told  of  a  certain  quack 
doctor.  He  was  said  to  have  informed  a  patient  that  he  could  put 
him  in  a  new  liver,  but  not  new  lights. 

Here  Crispin  too  forgets  his  end,  and  awl — 
Here  Mistress  Cleaver  with  importance  looks  ! 
Forgets  the  beef  and  mutton  on  her  stall, 
And  lights  and  livers  dangling  from  the  hooks. 

Pfter  Pindar,  Tales  of  the  Hoy,  IV.  166. 
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I  IKi:  ;;.>  k.  \-^-_.  L:KKR  l«jy-kiir:,  LIKEST  [luykees],  aJj, 
.:.  1  ijj:.  I.  'r:.i>  w  rd  ]  lays  a  ver\-  L.rge  part  in  the  speech  of 
llie  distrkt,  eNj.ecially  in  the  corstruction  of  simile,  without  which 
no  sentence  of  description  is  often  completed,  such  as, 

Maister  'ye  a  got  out  the  wrong  zide  o*  the  bed  'zmomin,  as 
//^  a  bear  wi'  a  zore  head. 

Was  the  pva'son  to  the  vestry  meeting? 

Vjesy  I  'count ;  same's  a  is  always,  all  to  a  flitter,  a  buzzin  about 
/ik^  a  vly  in  a  glue-pot. 

Also  constantly  used  in  conjunction  with  ^//. 

He  idn  so  good  farmer's  th'  old  man  !    No  'lino,  nit  a  bit  /iki  it. 

2.  ai/j.     Alike. 

I  can't  tell  one  vrom  t'other,  they  be  so  /tfe'x  two  pays  (peas). 

3.  Likely. 

How  is  your  wife  ? 

Au  1  her  bin  ter'ble  bad,  her  was  Itkt  to  die  vor  up  dree  wiks ; 
but  now  the  doctor  've  a  gid  her  some  new-farshin  stuff,  and  her 
zimth  a  little  b  t  better. 

You  was  /iJ'e  to  a  bin  a  zuck'd  in  over  thick  job,  neef  I  *ad-n  a 
to'd  'ce  o*  it. 

He's  /ikfr  t'ax  more  money  than  to  part  way  un  for  that 

Anybody  would  ha  zaid  her  was  It'Aesf  vor  to  be  married  of  all 
o'ni,  and  now  her's  a  lef  last. 

4.  The  usual  adverbial  suflix — the  fy  of  literary  English.  As 
i\\\'u:k/ik^f  fi\o\\''/ike,  heavy-Iikf, 

Many  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  throughout  this  Glossary. 
Sro  //'.  A'.  Gram.,  p.  81. 

In  the  whole  list  of  adverbs  ending  in  ly^  made  from  adjectives 
in  Walker's  Rhymiw^  Dictionary,  I  only  find  one  which  is  commonly 
souuiUhI  with  A'  only,  viz.  hardly,  pron.  [aar'lee]  =  scarcely.  If 
it  wore  to  bo  used  as  tlio  common  adv.  it  would  always  be  [aa*rd 
itixkV     \\\  this  ease  like  is  redundant. 

lako'n  hat  *n  hard-///'^',  lidn  no  good  to  fiddle  way  un. 

5.  I 'sod  vory  commonly  as  a  suflix,  conveying  the  indefinite 
moaning  of'  **  inolinod  to,"  or  "  rather." 

I  sini  'tis  ool(17//('<'  s'mornin.  Well  !  did*n  'zactly  rain,  but  'twas 
d.uop.VXv.     fonio  in  ;  I  count  you  be  hungry -//^^. 

It  is  usotl  with  ovory  adjective,  and  is  often  tacked  on  to  an 
ml  vol  b  or  sot^tonoo  to  give  the  idea  of  uncertainly  or  doubt  which 
It  l^  intondod  should  pro])crly  belong  to  the  verb  in  the  sentence. 
*'  I  know  ho  was  there  iike^'  would  mean  that  I  believe,  but  am 
hx^t  ooitain,  that  ho  was  there.  **I  reckon 't 'II  rain  //i^V' implies 
A  \l\Mlbt  ;  tiut  III)  boliol'  is  not  firm. 

*'  llr  told  MIC  to  niccl*n  here  ///^<'," would  mean,  "I  think  he  told 
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me  to  meet  him  here."  "I  said  Vd  come  //>^^,"  would  mean, 
*'  I  said  perhaps  I  would  come." 

Often  the  word  is  entirely  redundant,  as  in 

They  was  to  (at)  work  in  their  garden  /i^e.  He  do  urn  arrants 
/ik^.  Mid-n  rain  now  /ik^.  Hot/ikf,  ytti-like,  good-like^  bad  //^^', 
day-//^<?,  night-Z/Xv,  &c. 

Again,  it  is  very  common  in  speaking  of  health  symptoms  to  tack 
on  ltk€  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  as 

Her  was  all  to  a  vlitter  like.  How  d'ee  sim  you  be  'smornin* 
lik:  ?     Well,  I  bain't  no  gart  things  /ike.     See  Fokby's  G/oss, 

6.  sd.  in  phr.  by  all  like.     Likelihood  ;  probability. 
By  all  /ike  we  be  going  to  have  a  hard  winter. 

LIKE  A  FLY  IN  A  GLUE-POT  [lig  u  vluy  een  u  glue-paut]. 
Com.  expression,  to  express  nervous  excitement. 

There  nif  he  wad'n  urneen  up  and  down,  and  fizzin  about  /ig  a 
v/y  in  a  g/ue-pot 

LIKE-AS-OFF  [luyk-s-auf],  adiK  plir.     Just  as  though. 
The  trees  was  all  a  turned  so  brown,  /ike  as  off  they'd  a  bin 
a  burned.     See  Off. 

LIKE  AS  THIS.     See  k%, 

LIKELY  [luyklee],  adj.  i.  Promising;  thriving.  This  word 
is  never  used  for  the  ordinary  lit.  adv. 

He's  so  /ike/y  a  young  fellow,  as  you'll  vind  in  a  day's  march. 

Very  /ike/y  colt.  Like/y  lot  o' sheep.  Like/y  looking  piece  o' 
wheat. 

To  /ike  in  the  sense  of  to  thrive  is  obsolete. 

For  if  tliou  by  (catell)  out  of  a  better  ground  than  thou  haste  thyselfe,  that 
catell  wyll  not  lyke  with  the.  Fitzhcrbcrt^  Husbandry^  57/8. 

But  whan  they  be  remoued,  they  wolde  be  set  vpon  as  good  a  grounde,  or 
a  better,  or  els  they  wyll  xioKjyke. — Ibid.  140/6. 

2.  Suitable ;  desirable. 

Well,  he  do  look  /ike/y.     I'll  try  un,  be  how  'twill. 
1  thort  I'd  a-catcht  hold  to  a  /ike/y  farm  like,  but  I'll  be  darned 
if  I  bain't  a-tookt  in  way  un. 

LIKES  [luyks],  sb.     i.  Probability. 

There  idn  no  /ikes  eens  her  'ont  never  be  no  better  in  this 
wordle. 

)^'j  all  /ikeSy  maister's  gwain  to  bring  home  another  missus. 

2.  sb.     Resemblance ;  match  ;  fellow. 

So  the  poor  old  maister's  a-go !  Ah  I  you  on't  zee  the  /ikes  o* 
he  again,  for  one  while. 

LIKING  [luykeen],  adj.     i.  Likely;  probable. 
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[Mae  ukeen  uv  u  nue*  sulur  vur  t-oa'l  dhu  suydur,  kuuz  tuz 
luykeen  tu  bee  su  plaintee  dee  yuur,]  making  of  a  new  cellar  for 
to  hold  the  cider,  because  it  is  liking  to  be  so  plenty  this  year.— 
May  26,  1881. 

Likin'  for  a  storm,  I  reckon,  maister.  Likit^  to  have  fine 
weather,  bain'  us  ?    Th'  aurmanick  spaikth  o*  it 

We  be  likifi  to  lost  our  paa'son— they  do  zay  how  heVc  a  vailed 
in  wi'  a  lot  o'  money. 

2.  sb.    Attachment ;  love  ;  desire  ;  wish. 

HeVe  a  tookt  a  likin'  to  her ;  I  reckon  her  on't  zay  no  to  ud. 

And  in  )>is  mirour  |>ow  my^t  see  *  murthes  ful  menye. 
That  lede  J»e  wol  to  lykyngi  '  al  J)y  lyf-tyme. 

Utrs  Plowman^  XII.  181. 

hire  were  leuer  be  weded  *  to  a  wel  simplere, 
Jjcre  schc  mijt  lede  hire  lif  •  in  liAmj^  &  murine. 

IVilliam  of  Palerme^  IVertoolf^  1.  2021. 

3.  In  the  phr.  **By  all  likin\"  apparently;  judging  from 
appearance  ;  in  all  probability. 

We  be  gwain  to  have  a  hot  summer  by  all  likin\ 

LILY-HANGER  [lillee-angur],  sb.  A  cow's  teat.  A  very 
common  old  riddle  is, — 

Two  hookers,  two  lookers,  Vower  stiff  standers, 

Vower  lily-hangers^  And  a  whip-about.     Answer — Cow. 

LIMB  [Idm],  sb,  i.  The  large  branch  of  a  tree,  but  only  while 
the  tree  is  standing  and  while  the  branch  is  attached  to  it,  or  only 
just  detached.     A  limb  would  include  the  bough. 

[Dhai  angd  aup  dhu  wauyts  tu  dhu  lunr  u  dhu  tree*,] they  hung 
up  the  scales  to  the  branch  of  the  tree.     See  Bough,  Ramble. 

2.  z\  t.     To  cut  off  the  large  branches  of  a  tree ;  to  lop. 

We  shan't  never  be  able  to  drow  thick  [uul'um]  elm  nif  he  idn 
dilimb  well  fust,  'cause  he's  so  heavy  [taap'ud]  topped. 

Of  an  ash  tree  which  was  leaning  over  a  road,  a  man  said  to 
me,  **  Our  Frank  limb  un  last  winter,  but  I  don't  never  think  he'll 
never  be  able  vor  to  be  a-got  upright." — February  4th,  1887. 

LIMBER  [lum'bur],  adj.     Not  rigid;  yielding. 

So  limber's  a  fishing-rod.  Said  of  any  framework  or  other  con- 
struction not  sufficiently  rigid.  The  word  does  not  in  all  cases 
mean  pliant ;  for  instance,  a  stout  plank  laid  on  the  flat,  and  resting 
only  upon  its  two  ends,  would  be  said  to  be  limber^  because  it 
would  bend  if  walked  upon,  but  the  same  plank  placed  edgewise 
would  be  stiff. 

This  word  has  also  a  sense  of  nimble.  A  common  saying  is, 
**  The  tongue  o'  her's  purty  limber,  they  do  zay." 

Limber.  Flexible^  gavachf^  flasche,  floche^  flache^  flauide^  moU  ffiollct,  souppU, 
To  wax  Limber.    S'afflaquir.  Cotgrave  (Sherwood). 
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LIMBERS  [liim-burz],  sb.  The  heavy  shafts  of  a  timber 
carriage.  The  term  is  not  applied  to  the  shafts  of  a  wagon  or  cart. 
Compare  the  limber  of  a  gun. 

LIMB  FROM  SCRAG  [liim-  vrum  skrag-],  adi\phr.  In  pieces  ; 
to  atoms ;  past  all  restoration. 

*  lis  shameful  how  they  be  a  sar*d  (served)  to  school :  there's 
my  boy'd  a  got  a  new  book  only  t'other  day,  and  s'mornin'  he  comed 
home  way  un  all  a-tord  limb  from  scrag. 

LIMBLESS  [liim'lees],  adv.  Past  repair;  utterly  destroyed;  all 
to  smash.     (Very  com.) 

Was  it  a  bad  accident  ?  was  the  carriage  broken  ? 

[Ees,  aay  kaewnt ;  ee  wuz  u  toa'urd  lumUes—dhu  bau'dee  oa*  un 
wuz  jis  dhu  vuur'ee  sae*um-z  au*f  lin'ecbau'dee-d  u  zau't  pun  u 
ban'bauks,]  yes,  rather;  it  was  broken  to  smash — the  body  was 
precisely  as  if  one  had  sat  upon  a  bandbox. 

[Dhu  gee'ut  wuz  u-toa'urd  lum'lees^  the  gate  was  broken  to 
atoms  was  the  account  given  to  me  as  the  result  of  an  accident 
from  a  horse  running  away. 

LIME  ASHES  [luym  aar-shez],  sb.  The  powder  and  refuse 
fro  n  kilns  of  certain  kinds  of  lime.  They  are  in  much  request 
for  floors  of  cottages,  dairies,  &c.  A  good  lime  ash  floor  is  often 
as  durable  as  paving. 

LIMPERNSCRIMP  [lum-purnskriim-p,  liim  purnskuurmp, 
liim'purskruumpj.  The  cow- parsnip — Heracleum  sphondylium. 
Commonest  name.     See  Bullers,  Pig's-bubbles. 

LINCH  piinsh],  sb.     i.  A  ledge  or  set-off  in  a  wall  or  bank. 
Car  your  wall  all  his  width  up  so  var  as  the  ground  line,  then 
zet  back  vower-n  'alf  (4 J  inches),  and  lef  a  bit  of  a  linch.     (Com.) 

2.  A  strip  of  land  left  untitled.     See  Landsherd. 

LINCllY  [liin'shee],  v.  i.  To  inch;  to  edge  on;  to  encroach. 
Boys  very  commonly  use  the  word  in  their  games.  At  marbles, 
for  instance,  if  a  boy  has  to  shoot  his  marble  from  a  line,  and  is 
not  quite  behind  it,  the  others  call  out  "No  linchiiC !^^ 

He's  sure  to  linchy  nif  you  gee  un  ever  so  little  chance. 

LINE  [luyn],  v.  t.  i.  To  beat  or  thrash  with  some  pliant 
weapon. 

ril  tine  thy  birches  vor  thee  when  I  catch  thee. 

2.  To  serve — copulare.  Said  of  a  dog  only.  For  each  animal 
a  special  word  is  used,  in  speaking  of  the  male. 

To  Line  (as  a  dog  a  bitch).     Ligfier^  aligner,  mastincr. 
The  Lining  of  a  bitch.     Alignctnent. — Cotgrave  (Sherwood). 

I  trowe  your  mastyfe  have  lyncd  my  bytche. — Paisgravt%  p.  612. 
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3.  To  weld  in  fresh  steel  ui)on  the  point  or  cutting  part  of  a  tooL 
Tidn  no  good  to  sharp  thick  bisgey  no  more,  he  must  be  a  lined 

— the  steel  o*  un's  all  a  weared  away. 

4.  To  partially  thrash  out  the  corn  from  the  sheaf,  but  so  as  not 
to  cripple  the  stalks,  which  have  afterwards  to  be  combed  out  into 
reed"  for  thatching.  The  sheaf  of  wheat  so  partially  thrashed  is 
called  a  Billy  (q.  v.)  or  Liner  (Billinv^  Britten). 

LINER  [luynur],  sb.  i.  A  sheaf  partly  thrashed  in  the  process 
of  making  reed — more  commonly  called  a  Billy  (^.  p.). 

2.  An  adjustable  part  of  a  thrashing-machine,  by  which  the  com 
can  have  all  the  ears  at  the  end  of  tiie  sheaf  t>eaten  out  without 
passing  all  the  straw  through  the  machine ;  the  liner  is  to  prevent 
the  reed  from  being  bruised,  and  made  unfit  for  thatching. 

LINES  [luyns],  sh.     Marriage  certificate. 
I  always  keeps  my  lines  careful  like ;  hap  what  will,  I  bain't  gwain 
to  part  wi'  they. 

LINHAY,  LINNEY  [lUnee],  sb.  A  shed,  or  open  buUding. 
Always  so-called,  except  when  adjoining  a  shoeing-forge — then  it  is 
as  invariably  called  [pain tees]  (pent-house).     See  Pentice. 

A  cart-shed  is  always  a  [wag'een  liin*ee\, 

I  do  want  t'  ax  o'  ee  vor  to  let  me  [ae'u]  ha  two  or  dree  paustes 
and  a  vew  rough  boards  like,  vor  to  put  up  a  bit  of  a  linhay  way, 
eens  the  colts  mid  urn  in  and  out. 

The  word  by  no  means  implies  attachment  to  a  farmyard  or  to 
any  other  building,  as  stated  by  Halliwell,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  either  attached  or  not ;  perhaps,  in  fact,  linhay s  are  more 
often  detached  than  otherwise. 

backward  in  the  Court  tliere  was  a  Linny  that  rested  u}K)n  a  Wall. 

1695.  Mr.  Zachary  Mayue,  1694.  (Letter  concerning  a  spout  of 
water  that  happened  at  Topsham  on  the  river,  between  the  se* 
and  Exeter.)    PhiL  Trans,  of  Royal  Society ^  vol.  xix.  p.  301 

To  Builders  and  Contractors.  Tenders  are  invited  for  taking  down  and 
rebuilding  a  linhay  at  Leylands  Farm,  Wellington,  where  a  plan  of  the  same 
may  be  seen  and  all  further  particulars  obtained  of  Mr.  Jno.  Grifiin,  to  whom 
Tenders  are  to  be  sent  on  or  l)efore  the  loth  day  of  June  next. 

Advert.  Willin^ton  Weekly  News,  June  3,  1886. 

The  linhay  m  this  advertisement  was  quite  an  important,  detached 
range  of  buildings,  consisting  of  brick  cow  stalls  with  loft  over,  but 
the  not  being  enclosed  makes  a  linhay  of  it. 

LINTERN  [kin-tarn],  sb.  i.  A  lintel;  the  top  part  of  a  door- 
frame. 

2.  A  short  beam  of  wood  inserted  over  any  door  or  window- 
opening  to  support  the  wall  above. 
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LIP  [liip],  s&.  A  lerm  applied  lo  certain  vessels,  as  seed-///, 
He-///  (q.  v.).  But  not  now  used  alone.  It  is  prob.ible  that  the 
lips  now  made  of  wood  may  once  have  been  wicker. 

A.-S.  /<?/,  baskel. 

Lap,  iirbaskelt:  ifivrta,  calitlhits,  coriit. — Promp.  Pan. 
Lepti  corbis,  tarbulus,  &c.,  uH,  a  baskjl. 
Z.fJ'f-iBaktr  :  cofhiniirius,  coriie. — Calh.  Ang. 
Lepe  or  a  basket — airhtilli. — Pahgrmt. 


and  bi  a  wyndowe  in  a  tnp,  1  was  laicn  doun  bi  ihe  wallc— /A,  2  CVr.  li.  33, 

LIPPETS  [liip  uts],  sb.     Tatters,     {y^r^  com.) 

[Dhaeuir!  aay  niivur  diid'n  zee-  noa  jish  n  maa-yd,  uur-v  u-bdn' 
biird^-nasneen  wai  dhu  bwuuyz  ugee'un,  un  ur  frauk's  u  broa'kt  aul 
Ihe' /lip  u/s,}  there!  I  never  saw  such  a  girl,  she  has  been  bird's* 
nesting  again  wiih  the  boys,  and  her  frock  is  torn  to  tatiers. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  this  is  a  contraction  of 
liltle-bits  (?). 

LISSOM  [Iiis'"!"].  J^-  '■  The  strand  of  a  rope  each  Ihsnm 
may  te  composed  of  several  yarns. 

'Ton't  do  to  trust  to  thick  ro[>e,  he's  a  brokt  into  one  lissom,  two 
or  dree  places. 

Capical  rope,  he's  a  made  wi'  vive  Ussoms. 

a.  A  narrow  strip  of  any  kind  of  cloth. 

The  piece  o'  cloth  was  a-brokt  down  drue  un,  {i.e.  through  iis 
length)  into  dree  or  vower  lissoms,  eens  he  wadn  a  wo'ih  a  varden. 

LISSOM  \\as-\Mn\,  adj.     Supple;  active. 
He's  a  spry,  iissDm  young  fellow. 

LIST  pii^],  »./.  I.  Term  used  by  fullers  of  cloth,  signifying  to 
shake  or  stretch  out  the  piece  of  cloih  from  the  wrinkled  and 
lumbL'd  stale  into  which  It  gets  during  the  process  of  milling. 
In  order  to  make  the  cloth  "mill"  evenly,  it  has  lo  be  "listed" 
several  times.  This  is  usually  done  by  pleating  the  cloth  upon 
a  bar  fixed  for  the  purpose. 

a.  The  word  is  also  used  by  fullers  to  express  the  operation  of 
measuring  the  width  of  the  cloth  from  list  lo  list  during  millirg, 
10  ascertain  when  it  is  milled  or  shrunk  to  the  width  required. 

Thick  piece  dont  miliy  suant,  hon  I  coon;  lo  [liis-n]  list  it,  I 
vound  a  sight  o'  differ'nce  in  places. 

LIST  pUs],  sh.  The  edge  or  selvage  of  a  piece  of  any  k'lid 
of  cloth.     In  flannels  and  in  wool-dyed  cloths  it  is  usual  lo  have 
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a  list  or  narrow  border  on  each  si(!e  of  the  cloth,  different  in  colour 
from  the  rest.     Hence  listin  (q.  v.). 

The  list  of  cloth.     LisUre, — Cotgrave  (Sherwood). 

I  LYSTE  a  garment,  or  border  it  round  aboute  with  a  lyst. 

I  haue  lysted  my  cote  within  to  make  it  laste  better. — Palsgravt^  p.  612. 

LISTED  pUs'tud].  Term  used  in  woollen  trade  to  signify  that 
the  cloth  referred  to  has  an  edging  woven  on  each  edge  of  the  piece ; 
also  the  width  of  a  piece  of  cloth.  Thus  narrow  and  broad  clotlis 
are  still  called  "  narrow-//>/^^ "  or  "  bro3d-//>/^^,"  in  reference  to 
the  breadth  of  the  cloth  it.^elf,  and  quite  irrespective  of  the  "/«/" 
or  stripe,  which  may  or  may  not  be  upon  each  side  of  the  piece. 

Should  be  seven  quarters  of  the  yard  in  breadth  within  the  lists, 

Stat,  27  Eliz,  cap.  17. 

In  same  statute  are  mentioned  kinds  of  cloth  called  "  narrow-Iis/ed 
whites,"  and  **  hrosLd'/isfed  whites." 

LISTIN  [lUsteen],  slf.  i.  The  border  or  edge  of  flannel  or 
cloth  when  torn  from  the  piece.  It  is  while  still  forming  a  part 
of  the  piece  that  it  is  called  the  /is/  (q.  v.). 

2.  adj.    Made  of  /isf,  as  a  piir  of  lis  fin  garters,  /is  fin  slippers,  &c 

LITTLE  BIT  [leedl  beet],  sd.  The  commonest  phrase  for  a 
small  quantity  of  anything,  as  "a  /////^  bit  of  nonsense,"  *^ /ittie  bit 
of  play,"  "  /itt/e  bit  of  pudding,"  **  /i/t/c  bit  o'  music." 

LITTLE  EASE  [lee'dl-ai*z,  lee*dl-yuurs],  sb,  A  lock-up;  a 
prison;  a  cage  for  prisoners.     Same  as  Liitle-vears. 

And  mayst  thou  not  blesse  God  for  a  littU-ease^  when  the  world  could  not 
hold  thee.  Rogers^  Hist,  of  Naaman^  p.  39. 

LITTLE-HOUSE  [lee*dl-ajwz],  sb.  The  common  name  for  an 
out-door  privy. 

LITTLE  IRELAND  [leedl  uy  urlun].  Nickname  of  a  large, 
improving  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Wellington,  called  Rockwell 
Green,  usually  called  Row  Green.  From  a  bad  name,  which  it  has 
acquired  in  times  past,  the  latter  developed  into  Rogue's  Green, 
and  now  from  its  past  squalor  it  is  often  called  Litt/e  Ire/and, 

LITTLEST  [lee*dlees(t],  adj.  super/.     Smallest.     (Very  com.) 
Mary's  the  /ittiest  o*  the  lot,  and  her*s  a  gurt  big  piece,  sure 

'nough. 

Well,  I'll  take  em  in  your  prize,  nif  you'll  keep  back  the  two 

/itt/est. 

Where  love  is  great,  the  littUst  doubts  are  fear  ; 
Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there. 

Hamlet^  III.  ii. 
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LITTLE-YEARS  |Tec^  jqiir],  j*.  Little-casc ;  ihjIicc  iyU  5 
lock  npL     This  is  the  commoo  name. 

[Dhai  Taewn  dbool  Riab  Spiil*ur  druung*k  ugec'un,  roa  dh.il 
paup'-m  nit  ce-n  dha  Uril  jmmrz  tu  waun*s]  they  fontui  i»M  Hull 
Spillcr  dmnk  again,  so  tfaej  popped  him  in  the  loc  v-up  wK  i)iH*o, 

LIVE  [hijnr],  i*.    Life.    Always  so  pronounced. 
Afeard  o'  mj  Uvt  I  should  a-bin  to  late. 


)at  «c  ae  sdiolde  to  de^  goa  !  be  hnni^id  &  to  (h'MWf, 
Oa>er  be  dftnemhryd  eaeiechon  i  &  bru)t  of  /iMfT  lUwf, 

LIVIER  [Invnor],  A.     i.  Inhabitant ;  liver  ;  <lwrllri, 
I  don't  knovTery  much  about*n — he  *ant  a-l»in  a  iivitr  hoiriOmnl, 
on'y  but  a  litde  bit 

I  bin  a  livier  to  Wei  i'ton  all  my  live. 

9.  Person  living. 

There's  a  plenty  o^  iiviers  in  our  parish  llml   h<  mMi»»'ii   vmw»»i 
score.    Common  also  in  Devon. 

LOAD  BACK,  LOADFORWARD.S.     Set  (  am  i  . 

LOAVE  Poa-v],  sb.     Loaf.     (Always.) 
Haifa  loat^s  better'n  no  bread. 

LOBXJRASS  [laub-  graas].     lirvmus  MoUix. 

LOBLOLLY  [laiib*laul*ee],  sb.    A  clUh  of  milk,  «i|n»on  iiprti,  t»i* 
porridge,  something  of  the  same  kind  an  whil  pot  (y.  v) 
See  LoPLOLLV.     See  Forby^  Gloss,  A'.  An^/iii. 

And  nif  it  be  loblolly^  tha  wut  iilop  oi  oil  (i|i.     At.  .Si  •«/•/,  I,  |Ni|. 

LOCK  [loa'k],  sb,     i.  (Alwayn  no  pron.).     Lnrk,  th«*  fmtrnlnjj. 
[U  loak'H  kai',]  a  lock  and  key. 

and  is  now  in  the  chirchc  ^enle  ri|t  At  )>r  ml  mkIi*  of  ilir  chiirlii*,  nnd  in  fnot 
i-^>i^  wi|)  a  strong  )ate.  'J'uviut,  vn|.  1.  p.  37 j, 

|>an  |>e  dore  schal  be  faslc  \*loke  forto  nnollirr  «Uy.    -/AA/.  p.  ^^77. 

2.  z/.  To  loa'k  the  wheels.  When  a  four-whoelcd  r.arriaf^c  is  not 
made  so  that  the  front  wheels  will  pass  under  the  "body**  in 
turning,  they  often  get  stuck  fast,  and  are  said  lo  he  th/oakt.  To 
turn  the  fore  wheels  of  a  carriage  on  the  main-pin  is  to  loak, 

[Dhee-uz  wag'een  oa*n  loak  viifce,]  this  wagon  will  not  lock 
properly — 1.  e.  the  fore-carriage  will  not  turn  properly  on  the 
main-pin.     Hence  the  word  means  both  to  move  and  lo  be  fixed. 

LOCK  [lau'k],  sb,  A  small  but  indefinite  quantity,  say  from  a 
handful  to  a  large  bundle.  Applied  to  such  substances  as  hay, 
wool,  cotton,  &c.,  which  may  be  pulled  out  from  the  bulk ;  as  [u 
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>^ 
lawk  u  aa'y,]  a  lock  of  hay.     This  might  mean  a  mere  handful,  or 
enough  for  a  meal  for  a  horse. 

[Shaa'rp-m  pik  aup  dhu  lau'ks^'\  "look  sharp  and  pick  up  the 
Ircks"  is  the  constant  admonition  when  wool  is  being  handled.  It 
applies  to  the  fragments  which  get  scattered  about. 

Locke  of  hey  or  woUe — locqud. — Palsgravf. 

And  at  the  leaste  waye,  she  may  haue  the  lockes  of  the  shepe,  eyther  to  make 
clothes  or  blankettes  and  couerlettes,  or  bothe. — Fitzherhcrt^  Husbandry^  146/7S. 

Our  cow  of  yore, 
Who  pinch*d,  and  yet  denied  a  lock  of  hay, 
KickM  the  hard  Milkman  off,  and  march  d  away. 
1795.     7.  Wolcott  {Peter  Fimiar),  Hair  Powder^  Wks.  1812,  vol.  iiL  p.  298. 

LOCK  !  Pauk  !],  interj.  Equivalent  to  Lor!  This  is  not  Alack! 
(Very  common.)  The  Ex,  Scold,  begins  *  Lock  I  Wilmot/  &c  Also 
see  h.  11.  137,  520,  618. 

LOCK-A-DAISY!  [lauk-u-dai-zee  1],  interj.  of  astonishment;  a 
quasi  oath.     (Very  common,  much  used  by  women.) 

LOCKING-BONE  [lauk'een  boa-un],  sb.     The  hip  joint. 
Way  the  same,  he  up  with  the  slick  and  meet  way  un  just  'pon 
the  locking-bone — and  tho*  he  did-n  bethink  to  holler. 

LOCKS  AND  KEYS  [loaks-n  kai'z],  sb.  i.  Didytra  spectabUis. 
I  cannot  account  for  this  name  of  a  flower  so  recently  acclimatized, 
but  it  is  now  very  common  in  cottage  gardens,  and  known  as  above. 

2.  Fruit  of  the  common  ash — Frazinus  excelsior, 

LODGE  [lauj],  sb.     Lodgings;  a  temporary  dwelling-place. 
A  man  selling  garden  netting  said  to  me,  If  yer  honour  don't 
like  this,  I've  a-got  a  lot  more  down  to  my  lodge, — May  28,  1884. 
We  must  go  an  zee  about  a  lodge— \,  e.  go  and  find  lodgings. 

]>ar  loges  &.  ]«ire  tentis  op  >ei  gan  bigge.— 1330.    P,  Brunne,  Ckron.  p.  67. 

As  soone  as  the  scottis  sawc  thcym,  they  issued  owle  of  theyre  hdfpes  a  foote. 
A.D.  1523.     Ld.  BernerSt  Froissart^  vol.  I.  ch.  xviii.  p.  23. 

LOLLIPOP  [laulipaup],  sb.  A  favourite  kind  of  sweetmeat 
made  of  sugar  and  butter,  flavoured  strongly  with  peppermint. 

LOLLIPOT  [laul'ipaut].     A  common  epithet — booby,  softy. 

Ya  gurt  lollipot.—Ex,  Scold,  1.  273. 

LOLL  OUT  [laui  aewt],  v.  t,  and  /.     To  protrude  the  tongue. 

[Aa'l  taich  dhee  tu  lawl  aewt  dhee  tuung  tu  mee,  sh-uur  1]  111 
teach  thee  to  make  grimaces  at  me,  s'hear !  A  very  common 
threat. 

The  fox  is  all  but  a  don'd  up — I  zeed-n  gwain  on  benow,  wi*  his 
tongue  lollin  out. 
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TONDON  PRIDE  [lunn  un  pruyd],  s6.     Sedum  Acre. 

LONE  WOMAN  [loa'an  imm-un],  sb.  A  spinster  or  widow; 
an  unmarried  female.  The  word  has  do  moral  significance,  and 
ils  connection  with  lorn  is  purely  literary  and  alliterative. 

Her's  a  lone 'uui man,  'thout  chick  nor  cheel ;  her  off  to  be  able  to 
maintain  hcrzul,  'thout  comin  here  (to  the  Board  of  Guardians). 

'Tis  shameful  vor  10  car  away  her  things,  poor  soul,  and  her  a 
loiie  ummats  way  nort  comin  in,  no  more-n  hot  her  can  sar  to  chorin 
and  that.     Said  of  cabbages  stolen  from  a  widow. 
cfora 

LONG  [lau'ng],  adj.     Tail 

What,  not  know  ee  ?  Why !  he's  a  gurl  long  fuller,  you  know,  so 
hn^i  to-day  and  to-marra. 

a.  Large ;  numerous.     See  Long  Family. 

LONG  CART  [lau-ng  kaart],  lA  A  kind  of  cart  peculiar  to  N. 
Devon  and  (he  hills  of  W.  Somerset  It  is  long  in  the  body  like  a 
wagon,  but  with  two  wheels.     The  sides  are  open  like  a  ladder. 

LONG-CRIPPLE  [lau-ng  krup-l],  sk    A  hare.     (Not  common.) 

LONG-CROOKS.     Set  Crooks. 

LONG-DOG  [lau-ng-duug],  s6.      i.  Greyhound.     (Very  com.) 

[Ahl  tiid-n  u  beet  sae'iim-z  y'ue'z  the,  liaun  mae'uslur  yiie'z  tu 

kip  dhai  dhae-ur  lawng-duug^  ;  twiiz  piirlee  spoo-urt  dhoa-,]  ah  !  it 

is  not  at  all  now  as  it  used  to  (be),  when  roaster  used  to  keep 

greyhounds ;  there  was  nice  sport  then. 

a.  The  com.  simile  to  express  speed. 

Zoon's  ever  her  come  in  the  field  her  zeed  the  buUicks,  and  tho' 
the  veet  o'  her  begin  to  muv,  nif  her  did'n  hum  the  very  same's  a 
iong'iog.     To  "hum  like  a  leng-d.g"  is  the  regular  simile. 

LONG  F.\MILY  [lau'ng  faam'lee],  sb.   A  large  family.   (.Always 
I   said  by  all  cla.sses.) 

It  must  be  hard  work  for  them  with  such  a  hng  family. 
We've  always  alive  'spectable,  and  paid  our  way,  and  brought 
np  a  long  family,  and  never  had  no  help  from  nobody. 

At  Wellington  Board,  a  Guardian  discussing  a  case  for  relief  said, 
f 'iwasa  longer  fain' ly  I  should  zay  Yea. — Nov.  25,  1886. 

LONGFUL  [laungt£ol],  adj.     Used  with  lime.     (Very  com.) 
tSee  H'.  5,  Gram.,  pp.  15.  loi. 

Well,  how  be  you  ?     I  'anl  a-zeed  'ee  ez  longful  lime. 
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Ad  pin  tha  \-ann,  be  day  nur  nite. 
No  zinjvle  thing  wid  go  aun  vright. 

Nathan  Hogg^  I  %itt,,Jan  Va^s^s  Ta/t,  p.  54. 

Short  dumpsy  days  an'  longful  nights. 
But  moon,  an'  stars,  an'  rj'shy-lignts. 

Pulman,  Rustic  SktUka^  p.  63. 

LONG  HANGED  [lau-ng-an-jud],  adj,    A  very  common  term 
of  abuse,  equivalent  to  long  gutted, 
'llie  usual  phrase  is  "  long-hanged  son  of  a  bitch."     Su  Hange. 

ya  long-hanged  Meazle — Ex,  ScdJ.  1.  30. 
ya  long-hanged  Trapes. — Ih,  1.  158. 

LONG-HEADED  [laung-ai'dud],  adj.     Clever ;  shrewd. 
Mr.  Jones,  I've  alwa}'s  a-yeard  em  zay,  that  you  was  a  very  long- 
headed 'turney,  but  1*11  tell  'ee  what's  more,  your  head's  double  so 

thick's  he  is  long. 

LONG-HUNDRED  [laung-uun'did],  sb.     Six  score. 

Many  articles  of  farm  produce,  such  as  binds,  reed,  faggot  wood, 
spar-gads,  spars,  are  sold  by  the  hundred,  and  it  is  alwajrs  expected, 
unless  otherwise  agreed,  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  will  be 
delivered.     A  hundred  of  fii^  score  is  called  a  small-hundred. 

LON(}ING  [liungeen],  pr, part.     Belonging. 

A  zaid  huw  a  was  a  man  *longin  to  Milverton  parish. 

Thus  to  Cury-Malet  a  3  miles,  wher  is  a  Parke  longging  to  Chambemonn  of 
Devonshire. — LelafuVs  Itinerary^  vol.  II.  p.  65. 

LONG-PURPLES  [lau'ng  puurplz],  sb.  This  name  is  given 
to  several  flowers  in  the  district,  but  most  generally  to  the  grand 
racemes  of  the  Lxihrum  salicaria, 

I  have  heard  the  common  Foxglove  so  calle  1,  also  the  Orchis 
mascuia,  which  are  both  very  abundant. 

LONG-RUN  [lau-ng-uurn],  sb.     The  end. 
Best  is  cheapest  in  the  long-run, 

LONG-STRETCH  [lau-ng-straach],  sb.  At  full  length,  said  of 
any  person  or  animal  lying  down  at  full  length. 

Go  in  the  stable  'most  any  time,  you'll  zee  un  a  lied  out  to 
long  stretch, 

IX)N(;-TAILEn-CAPTAIN  [lau-ng-taa-yul-kaap'm],  sb.  The 
\iOii\tX\i  —J\irus  caudatus.     The  usual  name.     See  Hackmal. 

LONG  TONGUE  [laungtuung].  Said  of  a  scold,  and  of  an 
unusually  talkative  woman. 

Hcr's  well  'nough,  only  her've  a  got  a  ter'ble  long-tongue — ^he's 
j^wain  ail  day  long  like  a  mill-clapper. 
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I  can  put  up  wi*  most  things,  but  I  never  could'n  put  up  wi' 
her  long-tongue  ;  her'd  draive  me  to  distraction. 

LOOBY  [Ibo'bee],  sb.     An  awkward,  ignorant  lout. 

[Aay  muyn  un,  haun  u  wuz  u  guurt  Ih'bee  bwuuy,  k^od'n  zai 
boa* !  lue  u  g^o*z,]  I  recollect  him  when  he  was  a  great  looby  of 
a  boy,  (who)  could  not  say  boh  !  to  a  goose. 

LOOK  [l^ok],  V,  i.     I.  To  appear ;  to  seem. 
The  maid  /ook/h  to  be  in  a  riglar  stid. 

2.  To  expect ;  to  anticipate. 

Her  /ookt/i  vor  to  be  a-confined  Vore  Lady-day  day. 

We've  ?i-looked  vor  her  to  come  home  *is  dree  weeks,  and  her 
'ant  a  zen'  word  hon  her's  comin*.  They  bin  lookin  vor  the  death 
o'  un  all's  day. 

To  look  for y  often  means  not  only  to  expect,  but  to  desire. 

The  things  do  look  vor  t'have  their  mate  rigler.  A  person  who 
had  rendered  a  service  would  refuse  the  offered  reward  by  saying, 
[Thang'k-ee,  shoa'ur,  bud  aay  niivur  dedn  Ihk*  vur  noa  jis  dhing,] 
thank  you,  indeed,  but  I  never  desired  or  expected  anything  of  the 
kind. 

To  look  up,  to  look  down,  to  look  in,  mean  to  call  upon^  as 
**  rU  look  up  to-morrow  morning." 

**To  look  about,"  **to  look  after,"** to  look  down  on,"  "to  look 
into,"  "  to  look  out,"  are  all  commonly  used  as  in  standard  English. 

LOOK  AFTER  [l^ok  aar'tur],////;  To  care  about ;  to  care  for; 
to  mind  ;  to  trouble  to  do  anything.  Very  commonly  used  in  a 
negative  sentence.     See  Kittle-belly,  3rd  ilUist. 

They  ax  me  to  stop,  but  I  didn  look  arter  it.  I  shan't  look  arter 
ontacklin  th'osses.     Don'ee   look  arter  changin   o'   your  clothes. 

LOOK  AFTER  [l^ok  aar'dur],  zk  /.  To  mind ;  to  take  notice 
of ;  to  pay  attention  to. 

[Aay  wiid'n  niivur  Ihk  aardur  u  tee'dee-taud'ee  oal  fuul'ur  luyk 
ee*,]  I  would  not  never  look  after  a  titty-toddy  old  fellow  like  he. 
Who  d'ee  think's  gwain  to  look  arter  hot  you've  a-got  on  ? 

LOOKERS  [l^ok'urz],  sb.     The  eyes.     See  Lily-hanger. 

LOOK  OVER  [l^ok  oa-vur],  7;.  /.     To  forgive. 
Nif  you'll  plaise  to  look  it  over^  shan't  hap  zo  no  more.     Very 
different  from  overlook,  q,  v, 

LOOK-Y-ZEE  [lbok-ee-zee'],///r.  Nearly,  but  not  quite  equiv- 
alent to  Fr.  void  I  voild  I  It  is  one  of  the  very  commonest 
exclamations  in  use,  and  by  some  individuals  it  is  made  part  of 
nearly  every  sentence.  I  cannot  decide  whether  the  ee  is  the  verbal 
intransitive  inflection,  or  the  pronoun  ye. 
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[Vuur  It'ok'-ce-zw  !  dhiish-ur-z  ecns  tai'z,]  here  look  !  this  is  how 
it  is. 

[Aa'l  shea  ee  aew  ta  diie*  ut,  leok-^e-zec'  I^  1  will  show  you  how 
to  do  it,  look  ! 

[\aew  dhan,  l^ok-ee-zer!^  wuiir  bee  gwai'n  tUe  ?  ]  now  then !  look ! 
where  are  you  going  to  ? 

LOOZE  [llie-z],  sb.    A  stye.   (Always.)   This  may  be  lews  (q.  v ). 

[Jiimz  Urd'^od  du  wau'n  tu  noa*  wur  ylic-ul  plai'z  tu  puut-n 
aup*  u  niie"  paegz-/i/^5,  kuuz  dhu  wee'n-v  u  toanird  dh-oa*l  litrz 
liimlees,]  (verbatim,  Jan.  1882)  James  Redwood  wishes  to  know 
if  you  will  please  to  build  him  a  new  pig-stye,  because  the  wind  has 
broken  the  old  stye  to  atoms. 

LOP-EARM)  [laup-yuurd],  adj.     A  term  of  abuse.    (Very  com.) 
Ya  lop-tar' d  son  ol"  a  bitch  ! 

LOPLOLLY  [lauplaulee],  sb.  Any  kind  of  gruel  or  spoon 
meat. 

Doctor,  cant  *ee  let  me  have  a  bit  o*  mate?     I  be  zick  and  zorc 

o'  this  here  loplolly  stuff. 

LOPPING  [laupeen],  adj.     Slow ;  lazy  ;  loose. 

A  hp/'in  rascal !  wliy,  I  wouldn't  gie  un  his  zalt  to  work  for  me. 

LOPPY  [laujree],  v.  /.  To  walk  or  move  slowly.  Often  applied 
to  hares  or  rabbits. 

I  zeed  her  just  /.'/////^ along,  i.e.  going  very  slowly. 

Look  sharp  !  's  hear  me  !  not  loppy  along,  one  voot  to-day  and 
tother  to-morrow  ! 

Also  to  go  in  a  slovenly,  awkw.ird  manner.  "Going  all  lop  to 
lurrup,"  is  quite  a  common  expression. 

LOP-SIDED  [laupzuydud],  adj.  Unevenly  balanced  ;  having 
one  s'de  larger  than  the  other. 

Thick  load's  all  lopzidcd,  he  on't  never  ride  home,  he'll  safe  to 
turn  over. 

LORDS  AND  LADIES  [laurdz-un-laeudeez],  sb.  The  wild 
arum — Arum  viaculatum. 

LOSS  [Iau-s(t],  V.  t.     To  lose.     (Always.) 

Here,  Billy,  *s  a  /.ixpence  vor  ee;  mind  you  don't  lossn. 

[Muyn  udn  nuudh'ur  oa*l  een  dhu  bai'g,  uls  dhee-t  lawsi  ^a.'{ 
oa  ut,]  see  that  there  is  no  hole  in  the  big,  otherwise  you  will  lose 
half  of  it. 

I  count  that  there'll  be  a  lostin  job,  they  can't  never  do  it  vor 
the  mor.ey. 

LOUSE-TRAP  [laews  traap].  Cant  name  for  a  small-toothed 
comb.     (Very  com.) 
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LOUSY   [laew/ee],    adj.     1.  Sparkling    water   with    plenty   of 
beads,  or  little  air  bubbles,  is  said  to  be  lousy. 

2.  Commonest  prefix  to  rogue,  as  an  epithet 
A  /ousy  rogue  !  they  ?css  how  ee'll  chate  everybody. 
Also  speaking  of  mischievous  boys,  one  often  hears, — 
They  /««>  boys,  hotever  shall  er  do  way  em  !  there  idii  no  end 
to  their  [mdrs'chee]  mischief  1 

Ltmis/c — fottilltvi,  fniiilUuie. — Puli^p-aJi. 
LOVE  [luuv],  v.i.     To  like;  to  be  pleased.     (Very  com.)     I 
do  lirpe  dearly  vor  to  hear  Mr.  Allen  preach.     I  never  don't  Iffi'e 
vor  lo   zee  bosses  a-sar'd   bad.     I   do  lave  to  ride  in   a  boat. 
See  Snool. 


LOVE-IN-A-MIST  [lum 
damasMna.  This  sounds  lil 
it  called  "  love-entangle  "  (m 


niis-],  sb. 


The  flower  Nigella 
■love-m-a-mess,"  but  I  never  beard 
would  be  pronounced  mas). 

LOVE-LIES-BLEEDING  [luuv-luyz.biad>een],i^  The  (lower 
Amarantus  caudatus. 

No  other  plant  is  known  by  this  name  among  peasantry,  but 
Bome  varieties  of  Celesta  are  beginning  to  be  so  called  in  gardens. 

LOVIER  [luuviur],  sb.    Distinct  trisyllable.    Lover ;  sweetheart 
So  Sue  Gale've  a-vound  a  lovur  then  !     Who  is  the  fuller?     I 
zeed  'n  armin  o'er  a  Zinday,  t'artemoon. 

Wiih  him  Iher  was  his  sone.  ■  yong  s<[iiyer, 

A  lai-ytr,  anil  a  lusly  liochelcr, 

Wich  lokkcs  crulle  as  they  were  layde  in  pre^se. 

Ckauctr,  Pnlopie,  I,  79. 

LOVIN  [luuveen],  adj.  and  adi:     Adhesive;  sticky. 

This  here  clay's  so  levin's  bird-iime.  Of  a  tangled  mass  of 
brambles  I  heard  a  man  say  (December,  1879},  Something  levin 
enough  here,  sure  'nough. 

LOW [laew],  v. i.  and  t.  To  allow — i. e.  count ;  reckon ;  believe ; 
to  be  of  opinion  ;  to  estimate. 

[Aay  du  laew  wee  bee  gwai-n  tu  ae-u  sura  badT  wadh'ur,]  it  is  my 
opinion  that  we  arc  going  to  have  some  belter  weather. 

They  do  'lo^v  eens  there  was  up  a  thousand  buUicks  lo  fair. 

How  much  d'ee  'lew  thick  there  field  o'  ground — /,  e.  what  size 
do  you  call  it.     Same  as  allow  {g.  v.), 

LOW  [loa-],  V.  i.     To  lower.     (Always.) 

Nif  he's  too  high,  can  low  un  a  bit 

Zo  they've  B,-lo7v'd  the  bread  to  last,  'ant  em  ? 
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Thick  there  hump  off  (ought)  to  be  2i-iowd,  but  I  can't  zee  where 
we  be  gwain  to  put  all  the  stuff  vrom  un.     (In  levelling  a  road.) 

LOWANCE  [luwuns],  sb.  Allowance,  applied  only  to  food  and 
drink. 

Come,  Betty,  the  volks  be  woilin  vor  their  lowance — i.  e,  their 
cider  in  ordinary  times,  their  food  and  drink  in  harvest  time. 

LUCK  [luuk].  In  bargains  for  cattle  or  horses,  it  is  usual  for 
the  seller  to  give  back  to  the  purchaser  on  receiving  payment  some 
coin,  from  sixpence  to  a  sovereign,  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
deal.  This  coin  is  called  Iuck-mox\ty,  It  is  frequently  a  matter  of 
bargain  what  amount  this  shall  be — as,  If  you'll  give  me  a  sovereign 
to  lucky  I  have  'em.  In  all  such  cases  the  phrase  is  always  "to 
luck  "  and  never  "  for  luck^  Earnest-money  to  clench  a  bargain  is 
never  called  or  confounded  with  luck  money.  Luck  bad  or  good 
attends  all  transactions  and  events.  Misfortune  or  success  are 
"  bad  luck  "  or  "  good  luck ; "  but  the  word  is  seldom  used  alone, 
except  in  dealings  as  above. 

I've  a  meet  way  bad  luck—Vwt  a  lost  my  dunkey. 

I  do  year  how  he've  a-had  bad  luck  since  he  bin  there — ^he've 
a-lost  a  'oss  and  two  cows. — Feb.  4,  1887. 

Loss  of  cattle  or  a  wife  is  always  spoke  of  as  bad  luck. 

I've  a  meet  way  shockin  bad  luck  way  my  ewes  [yoa'z]  and 
lambs. 

Jim  Shopland  've  a  meet  way  bad  lucky  sure  'nough,  poor  fuller — 
what  'ant  ee  yeard  o*  it?  His  wive  died  last  Vriday  was  momin, 
and  her's  gwain  to  be  a-buried  t'arternoon  to  dree  o'clock,  'cause 
they  widn  Ict'n  keep  'er  vore  Zinday. 

LUFFKR-BOARDS  [luufur  boo'urdz],  sb.  Louvre  boards. 
The  slo])ing,  overlaj)ping  boards  used  for  ventilation.  There  are 
also  chimney-tops  made  with  louvres,  advertised  as  Luffer-^ots, 

Lover  ofan  howse.    Lodiiim. — Promp.  Pan'. 
A  LrvKRE  ;  fumariiim,  fumerale,  lucar,  loclium. — Cath,  Ang, 

Tkottou1*r  :  m.  A  boorcl  in  the  Icner  oi  a  dovecoat  for  pigeons  to  alight 
on  ;  also,  the  Seal  or  Tiibimal  of  a  Judge  ;  Cotgrave. 

LovKR  of  a  hall — escUrc. — Palsgrave ^  p.  241. 

Clieke  we  and  cheyne  we  *  and  cche  cliyne  stoppe, 
[jat  no  li^^ht  leope  yn  *  at  louer  ne  at  loupe. 
Piers  Ploicmati,  XXI.  287.     See  also  Skeat's  noU  to  P,  P.^  p.  414. 

Xc  li^htcn'd  was  with  window,  nor  with  /f>7rr, 

Hut  with  continual  candle  light,  which  dealt 

A  duuhlful  sense  of  things,  not  so  well  seen  ns  felt. 

S/cfistTf  Faerie  Qiieen^  B.  VI.  c  lO,  st.  42. 

Luvnro  '224),  originally  apj^licd  to  the  apertures  in  the  roofs  of  ancient  halls 
by  which  the  smoke  from  the  open  fires  was  allowed  to  escape,  but  which  now 
remain^  as  the  name  applied  to  the  apertures  in  the  towers  of  churches  whence 
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the  sound  of  the  bells  may  make  its  way  to  the  air,  the  pieces  of  wood  or  stone 
by  which  such  openings  are  constructed  being  constantly  named  *^  locver -boards^* 

Athenattfftf  1882,  No.  2859,  p.  202. 

LUG  [luug],  sb,  A  measure  of  land  =  a  pole  or  perch,  also  of 
length  =  i6i  feet;  in  common  use  in  the  marsh  district  of 
Somerset,  but  not  heard  west  of  Taunton.  Here  this  measure  is 
always  a  *'  yard,"  or  "  land-yard." 

LUG  [luug],  V.  t.     To  drag  heavily,  by  main  force.     To  cirry. 
Mary,  thick  there  cheel's  t'eavy  vor  you  to  lug  about. 

After  hanle  dayej  wern  out  an  hundreth  &  fyft^, 

As  |>at  lyftande  lome  luged  aboute, 

Where  ^  wynde  &  [)e  weder  warpen  hit  wolde, 

Hit  (the  ark)  sajlled  on  a  softe  day  synkande  to  grounde. 

Early  Alliterative  Poenu^  Cleanness ^  1.  442. 

LUG  CHAIN  [luug--chain],  sb^  Tech.  A  double  chain  having 
a  strong  ring  in  the  centre,  used  in  hauling  timber ;  by  it  the  butt 
or  tree  is  made  fast  to  and  lifted  by  the  "  fore-carriage,"  and  by  it 
the  entire  load  is  "  lugged  "  or  drawn  along.  The  whole  weight  of 
the  "  piece "  borne  by  the  "  fore-carriage,"  in  that  kind  of  timber 
carriage  which  has  very  high  hind-wheels,  is  supported  by  the  lug- 
chain.  The  ring  above-mentioned  bears  on  a  strong  hook  in  the 
centre  of  the  fore  axle  case.  * 

LUMP  [luump],  v.t.  If  you  don't  like  it,  you  can  lump  it. 
This  very  common  phrase  is  heard  chiefly  among  those  rather 
above  the  lowest  class. 

LUMPING  [luum'peen]  adj.     Big  ;  full  size. 

Well,  there,  *tis  lumping  weight,  take  'em  along.  Applied  to 
weight  this  word  is  the  same  as  bumping^  and  implies  that  the 
article  sold  is  such  good  weight  as  to  make  the  scale  go  down  lump^ 
or  bump. 

A  gurt  lumping  piece  o'  bread  and  cheese. 

LUNGE  [luun'j],  v,  /.  i.  A  term  used  in  horsebreaking.  The  first 
operation  when  a  colt  has  been  haltered  is  to  make  it  trot  round  in 
a  ring,  being  held  by  a  long  rope  by  the  breaker.  This  is  to  lunge 
the  colt. 

2.  IK  i,  and  sb.  To  lean  suddenly  with  all  the  weight  of  the 
body. 

I  gid  a  bit  of  a  lunge^  and  tho  he  (the  door)  flied  ope  to  once. 
Forby  says  this  is  the  original  of  lounge. 

Eart  lunging^  eart  squatting  upon  thy  tether  eend. — Ex.  Scold.  1.  160. 

LURRUP  [luur-up],  v.  t.  i.  To  thrash  ;  to  whack.  This  word 
would  generally  be  used  when  the  weapon  is  a  leather  strap  or  a 
rope's  end. 

G  G  2 
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Ze-j  thick  buckle-strap?  Let  me  catch  thee  again,  and  zee  if  I 
don't  lurrup  thee  proper  way  un  ! 

2.  V.  /.  To  walk  in  a  hobbling,  slouching  manner,  with  a  slip- 
shod, slovenly  gait. 

Well,  I  never  didn  zee  nobody  lurrupy  same's  thee  dus ;  thec's 
a-got  the  hayrick  step  proper,  sure  'nough !     See  Loppy. 

LURRUPING  [luur-upeen],   adj.     Awkward;  slouching;  also 
going  slouchingly  and  furtively ;  skulking. 
A  gurt  lurrupifC  son  of  a  bitch. 
I  zeed-n  lurrupin'  along  under  the  hedge,  but  he  did-n  zee  me. 

LUSrRY  [liSsturee,  l^os'turce],  7'.  £  To  strive;  to  be  active; 
to  work  hard.     (Com.) 

Come,  Soce  !  we  must  lusiry  in^o  it,  else  Fm  dam'd  if  we  shall 
get  droo  it. 

Yet  avore  all,  avore  voak,  tha  wut  lustree^  and  towzee,  and  chewree,  and 
bucklee,  and  tear,  make  wise,  as  anybody  passath ;  bot  out  o'  zeert  a  spare 
totic  in  enny  keedest  theng.  Exnicor  Scoldings  1.  290.     See  also  1.  215. 

LUSTY  [liis'tee],  adj.     i.  Strong;  stalwart;  able. 
Our  Jack's  a  come  a  gurt  lusty^  two-handed  fuller. 

Emilia.     A  daughter ;  and  a  goodly  babe, 
Lusty ^  and  like  to  five  :  the  queen  receives 
Much  comfort  in't. —  IVintet^s  Tale,  II.  ii. 

2.  Obese  ;  fat.     Obs.  in  the  sense  of  lustful. 
Of  a  publican  it  was  said,  He  do  get  to  /isiy  by  half;  I  zim  less 
mate  and  more  work  wid  be  a  good  thing  vor  he. 

Lusty,  fulle  of  lust e.     Vbluptuosus, 

Lusty  or  lysty.    DeUctuosus, — Promp.  Parv, 

Lusty  ;  itlecfhrosus^  gnlosusy  lihidinosus^  voluptuosus. 

Cath,  Angl.     See  Tusser,  60/5. 


H 

M  takes  tlie  place  of '«  (q.  v.)  whenever  the  latter  follows/,^  ^, 
7f  sounds.  Thus  the  termination  en,  in  the  following,  changes  to  m  ; 
and  the  like  will  be  found  throughout  these  pages  in  very  numerous 
instances. 

[f^ib'///,  oa'pw,  ai'mpw,  ai*v/;/,  sauTw,]  eleven,  open,  hemfxen 
even,  soften  =  sofen.  Also  in  the  usual  contractions  of  the  stress- 
less  words  l/iaN,  and,  him,  when  following  the  same  labials. 

[Stau'p-/;/  r\  stop  him  !  [Staap*-///  dringk,  wiit-n  ?]  stop  and  drink, 
wilt  not?  [U  suyt  moo*ur  tuuf*-/w  tuudh'ur,]  a  sight  more  tough 
than  the  other.     See  W,  S.  Dialect^  p.  17,  W.  S.  Gram.j  p.  37. 
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MACE  [mne-us],  sfi.    Mast,     (Always.) 
tlic  latter  called  beteh-moce. 

\_Marus  bee  Euur'bl  fikec 
I  his  year. 


Acorns;  beech  nuts-- 
dee  yuur-,]  acorns  are  very  scarce 


MACING  [mae-useen],  s/-. 

Pigs  be  tcr'ble  fond  o'  macu. 

Can't    keep  the  pheasants 

blackberrin'  all  over  (he  place. 


Searching  for  mast  or  acorns. 
'■,  now  this  time  o'  the  year. 
home  nohow— they  be  madn' 
—Oct.  15,  i886. 


MACK  [maak],  sb.     Magpie. 

MACKEREL-SKY  [maak-rul-skuy].  si.  Sky  mottled  with  light 
striped,  cirrus  clouds. 

Ma(kirtl-tty  !  1101  much  wcl,  nol  much  diy. 

MACKET  [maak-ut],  MACKETTY  [maak'ulee  and  maak-utee 
paa-y],  sb.     The  magpie.     Ste  Mai;got. 

MACKY-MOON  [maak-ee-m&o'n],  sb.  i.  One  who  makes 
himself  absurd  or  ridiculous  by  playing  the  fool. 

Come,  be  quiet,  cas^n,  and  nect  make  a  macky-moon  o'  tbyzul. 

I.  The  kingfisher. 

MAD  [mad],  adj.     Angry  ;  enraged. 

I  was  mad  'nottgh  to  hal'n  down — /.  e.  to  hit  hJni  down,  (Very 
com.  expression.)  Tlie  word  conveys  no  impression  of  lunacy  or 
common  madness.     Sei  Maze. 

MADE-GROUND  [mae-ud-graewn],  sb.  Ground  which  has 
been  disturbed,  not  virgin  soil ;  where  the  surface  level  has  been 
raised,  or  hollows  filled  up  with  rubbish,  or  any  material  differing 
from  the  surroundings. 

Well !  anybody  wid'n  reckon  to  vind  made-}^round  here,  down 
to  this  here  deepness. 

Ginger  and   other   home- 

MAGGOT  [magut].  MAGGOTTV  PIE  [magulee  paay]. 
Magpie. 

Pit:  f.   A  Pyr,  PyaHHOl,  Migpilaf}t-— Colgratt, 

If  genlils  be  scrauling,  calt  maggtl  the  py. —  Tusstr,  ^^Ig, 
A  nuigatafiit.     yagiultc,  jaqtutte,  agasse. — Shrroietd. 

A  very  old  riddle,  which  is  commonly  asked  in  a  mocking  way 
of  very  stupid  people,  is — 

So  black's  my  '■<,  so  whil's  my  cap,  magotly  fit,  anil  what's  thai  ? 

This  is  of  the  same  character  as — 


a  balllc,  and  c.nlleil  a 
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All  on  a  sudden,  Maggot  starts  and  stares. 

And  wonders,  and  for  somewhat  strange  prepares. 

Peter  Pindar ^  Ma^pU  and  Robiiiy  Vol.  II.  p.  27 1. 

There  are  many  auguries  and  superstitions  in  connection  with 
this  bird ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  of  all  British  birds  it  is  about 
the  most  destructive  as  well  as  prying  and  mischievous.  It  is  very 
common,  when  one  or  more  are  seen,  to  say : — 

One,  sign  of  anger  ;  two.  sign  o*  muth  ; 

Dree,  sign  o'  wedding-day  ;  vower,  sign  o'  death  ; 

Vive,  sign  o'  zorrow  ;  zix,  sign  o'  joy  ; 

Zebm,  sign  o'  maid  ;  an'  eight,  sign  o'  boy. 

This  version  difTers  from  that  of  Devon  and  other  districts. 

Augurs,  and  understood  relations,  have 

liy  magot-pies^  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought  forth 

The  secret 'st  blood  of  man. — Maclteth^  111.  IV. 

MAGNIFICAL  [mag'neef'ikl],  adj.^  adv.  Grand;  fine;  aiag- 
nificent.     (Very  com.) 

Squire  *  •  •  's  a  magnijical  sort  of  a  gin'lman. 

and  the  house  that  is  to  l)e  builded  for  the  Lord  must  be  exceeding  magttificed^ 
of  fame  and  glory  throughout  all  countries.  — I  Chronicles  XXII.  5. 

MAID  [maa'yd],  sb.     1.  A  girl;  a  lass.     (Always.) 

Her's  a  oncommon  purty  maid.     Pretty  girl,  or  lass,  is  unknown. 

2.  Daughter. 

Who  did  'er  marry  ?     Why,  hcr's  the  old  Jan  Baker's  maitf. 

3.  A  woman  servant  of  any  age. 

I  know  a  widow  with  a  son,  who  is  a  parlour- ///<7/</. 
Compare  Dairy-///r7/V  and  Post-boy,  neither  of  which  imply  youth, 
I  have  heard  both  terms  used  respecting  quite  old  people. 

bet  a  tyrant  ///^//c/vor  work,  and  tha  stcwarliest  and  vittiest  wanch  that  comath 
on  tha  stones  o'  Moulton.  Ex.  Stold.  1.  568. 

MtiyJen  (or  maydoUy  s.)  seruaunt.     Ancilhi. 

Miiydyn^  or  seruaunt  folowynge  a  woman  of  worschyppe.     Pedissequa^  assecla, 

Promp.  Parv. 

A  ffiadyn  ;  ancilla^  auciUitLu — Catholictim  Angiicuni. 

4.  Applied  to  a  male  person.     (Com.) 

He  was  a  very  quiet  fuller— my  belief,  he  lived  and  died  a  maid, 

Man  beyng  a  inaydc — puci'au. — Palsgrave. 

and  l-Tit  rcyu  sclial  ncucrc  cose,  or  a  ])reost  |)at  is  clene  mayde  sing  a  masse 
in  a  cliapcl  l^al  is  fn^tc  l)y.  —  7'rcz'isa^  De  locorum  prodigiis^  XXXV.  vol.  i.  p.  365. 

MAIDl^X    [maa-y<ln],  adj.     Ay)plicd    to   animals.     One  which 
has  never  borne  young.     'I'he  word  is  a  favourite  with  butchers. 
"ris  a  viaidcn  ewe,  so  good's  any  wether. 
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None  o'  your  cow  beef.  He  was  a  maiden  yeffer  dree  year  old  I 
else  I  never  own  un,  nor  paid  vor'n ! 

MAIDEN-TREE,  or  oftener  MAIDEN-STICK  [maa-ydn-tree], 
sb,  A  tree  which  has  been  allowed  to  grow  naturally — /'.  e,  has  not 
been  pollarded,  or  had  its  head  cut  off. 

MAIN  [mai'n],  sb,  pL     Men.     (Always  so  pronounced.) 
Where  be  all  the  main  ?     There  was  a  sight  o'  main  to  church. 

Myjte  J>is  fend  aryse  and  go  :  muche  sorwe  wolde  he  do 
Among  my  mayne  here. — Sir  Fentmbras,  1.  4609. 

And  what  so  Yi  meyne  do,  alx)ute  hem  )>ou  wende, 
And  as  myche  as  ^ou  maist,  be  at  J^at  oon  eende, 
And  Jeve  |)i  meyne  ther  hire,  at  \e.x  terme  day. 
1430.     How  the  Good  Wijftany  hir  dottytir  (Fumivall),  11.  125-139. 

MAIN  [maa'yn],  sb.     Large  quantity.     (Com.) 

A  farmer,  speaking  of  the  weather,  said, — 

We'd  a-got  a  ter*ble  maa'yn  o'  hail  last  night. — Dec.  29,  1886. 

MAIN  [maa'yn],  adv.  i.  Very.  This  or  terrible  are  the  most 
common  adverbs.     The  lit.  very  hardly  exists. 

IlePs  better,  thank'ee,  sir,  but  her  bin  main  bad,  I  'sure  ee. 

2.  Very  much. 

Her's  main  a-tookt  up  way  un,  but  he  idn  no  gurt  shakes. 

MAIN  AND  [maa'yn  un],  adv.  phr.     Very.     (Very  com.) 
I  zim  maister  looked  maayn  un  ugly  t'  anybody  s'mornin*,  *s-'off 
things  was  crossin'  like  in  t'ouse ;  but  I  'ant  a-yeard  nort,  an'  I 
don't  zee  nort  the  matter  way  her  (i.  e.  the  mistress). 
The  roads  be  maayn  un  slipper,  sure  'nough. 

Quoth  Robert,  Richard,  how  d'ye  do  ? 
(Observing  Dick  look'd  main  andh\\Mt). 

A.D.  1762.     Collins^  Miscellanies ^  p.  13. 

MAIN-PIN  [maa'yn-peen],  sb.  The  turning  pin  upon  which 
the  fore  axle  of  any  carriage  turns  or  locks. 

MAIN-SHU  RE  [maayn-sh^o'ur],  sb.  Main-sewer.  (Com.) 
(Name  and  object,  both  of  recent  importation.) 

MAISTER  [mae'ustur],  sb.  i.  Master;  the  husband  or  father 
of  the  family ;  employer. 

A  wife  (of  the  small  farmer  and  lower  middle  class  only)  always 
speaks  of  her  husband  as  ^^maister.^^ 

Maister's  a-go  to  market,  and  I  can't  tell  ee  nort  about  it,  gin 
he  do  come  'ome.  The  line  is  drawn  at  the  employer,  however 
petty. 

A  wife  of  the  labouring  class,  scarcely  lower,  speaks  of  her 
husband   commonly  as  he;    if  by  his   Christian   name,  as  "my 
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Urchet,"  or  "  my  man  ; "  very  often  by  his  surname,  as,  "  Nif  you 
plaise,  sir,  Slocombe  idn  coming  to  work  to-day." 

2.  The  parson  of  the  parish.  In  out-of-the-way  villages  this  is 
nearly  invariable. 

My  mother  heard  a  parish  clerk  give  out  in  church — 
This  is  to  gee  notice — there  on't  be  no  Zindy  here  next  Zindy, 
'case  why — maister's  a-gwain  Dawlish  vor  praich. 

3.  The  cow  which  beats  or  drives  the  rest  of  the  dairy  is  called 
the  [ntae'usiur  or  the  maeustur  buul'ik].  There  is  always  one  in 
every  dairy. 

Maystyr,    Magister^  didascolus^  ^eiagogus, — Promp.  Parv, 
May  iter — maistre.  — Palsgrave, 
A  mayster ;  magister^  magistraiis^  rabbi^  rabbom, — Cath,  Ang, 
Maister.     Monsieur,     A  Maister-peece — €h^^avre. — Skerwopd. 

Spelt  maister  in  Chaucer  ProL  1.  261 ;  Gesta  Rom.  p.  59 ;  Wydif^ 
Works ^  pp.  6,  167. 

MAISTERFUL  [maeiistur-ftol],  tf^*.  Domineering;  imperious 
— applied  also  to  animals. 

Our  Daisy's  a  maisterful  sort  of  a  bullick,  her'U  beat  other  cow 
we've  a  got. 

Femme  ttstu'e :  A  domineering,  or  maisterfull  housewife,  one  that  would  be 
her  husband's  maister.  Coigrwe. 

A  maisterful  dame.     Femme  testue, — Sherwood, 

and  the  domesman  bitake  thee  to  a  maistirful  axer,  and  the  maisterful  azer 
sende  thee  into  prisoun.  Luke  xiL  58,  Widif,  vers, 

Shal  noon  housebonde  seyn  to  me  *  chek  mat  * ; 

For  eyther  thei  ben  ful  of  jalousie, 

Or  maysterfuif  or  loven  novelrye. — Chaucer,  Tr,  and  Crys.  1.  753. 

MAKE  [mac'uk],  v.  /.  i.  Technical  word  applied  to  a  hedge. 
To  make  a  hedge  is  to  chop  out  and  lay  down  the  "  quick "  or 
underwood,  and  then  to  cut  down  the  sides  of  the  bank  on  which  the 
**bushment"  grows,  and  throw  the  sods,  together  with  the  clean- 
ings of  the  ditch,  upon  the  top  of  all.  It  is  this  process  which 
causes  our  West  Somerset  fences  to  be  so  formidable  to  hunting 
men. 

To  the  labourer  who  shall  best  make  and  lay  a  rope  of  hedge.  1st  prize,  51., 
2nd,  2J.  6</. — Progamme  of  Culmstock  Agricultural  Society s  Meeting,  I086. 

2.  Cant  term  for  to  steal. 

I  reckon  Jim  made  thick  there  exe  (axe).  A  curtailment  of  the 
longer  **  to  make  at  one  heat."  A  figure  derived  from  a  blacksmith's 
forging  a  horse-shoe  with  once  heating  the  iron — an  impossibility, 
unless  the  shoe  be  stolen  ready  made. 
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o  grow ;  lo  wax. 
'I'iie  tide'U  continny  to  make  for  a  week  to  come. 
Is  the  moon  making  o\  going  back? 

MAKE  A  NOISE  [maek  u  nauyz],  v.     To  scold 
Missus  made  a  purty  noise,  sure  'nough,  last  night,  'cause  you 
wadn  a-conne  home — you'll  catch  il,  mind ! 

MAKE  BOLD  [maek  boa'l],  v.  i.     To  presume. 

A  very  common  expression  is  make  so  bold  [maek-  zu  boaO]. 

What  might  you  give  for  thick  wagin,  make  io  boid}—\.  e.  may 
I  venture  to  inquire  how  much? 

Plaiz,  mum,  1  he  a-come  vor  lo  make  bold  t'ax  vor  a  vew  flowers, 
'cause  mother's  gwain  to  be  a  buried  to-morrow,  Midn  make  so 
bold,  I  s'pose,  as  t'ax  vor  a  beet  o'  mourniii'  like,  a-lefi  off? 

MAKE  FOR  [maek  vaur],  v.  I,  To  seem  to  aim  at ;  to  appear 
likely  to  make  ;  to  foreshadow. 

Your  Tom  do  make  vor  a  gurt  big  fuUer- 
I  sim  the  wind  do  make  for  rain. 

MAKE-HOME  [mack-oa'm],  v.  i.  To  make  off  homewards. 
Said  of  any  person  or  dog  who  forsakes  any  expedition  and  turns 
back. 

Zoon's  ever  the  collar  was  a-tookt  off,  darned  if  he  (the  dog) 
didn  make-home  so  vast  as  ever  his  legs  'ud  car-n. 

MAKE  IN  [maek  een],  v.  t.     To  kindle  ;  to  light  up. 
Look  sharp  and  make  in  the  vire.     (Very  com.) 
This  would  not  be  used  (or  lighting  a  candle  or  lamp, 

Willi,  off  we  started,  all  a-gog. 

An'  vish'd  our  vull  desire. 

An'  then  begun  lo  lit  la  work 

A-tmtiin'  in  a  mtt.—Pulttian,  Ruslii  Skttcht!.  p.  28, 

MAKE-MOWS  [maek-maew-/],  v.  i. 
Plaii-r,  thick  there  boy  bin  makin'  , 


MowARE,  or  makcre  of  n  bjotw  a 
Valgialor  {(n.-hi'inntor). 
Afoae,  or  skonie.      Vaiigia  vel  t'olgia. — Pnmf.  Parv. 

MowE  a  iceriu —move,  mat. — Palsgrave. 


To  make  mocking  grimaces. 
,«,;.     (Com.) 
,  (makar  of  minoyi  and  soomys). 


Tom 


Jiteue. 


Fain 


Mfwing  (ntaking  mtueki).    Meuarii.~S/Krifced. 

And  when  a  wight  is  from  hire  whiel  ilhrowe. 
Than  liiuglicth  she,  and  mair/A  hyra  ihe  mmw. 

Chaiuer,  Trvylui  am/  Cryuyde,  1.  1 
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W.jat  mops  ani  ttunves  it  makes  !  heigh,  how  it  frisketh  ! 

I>'i  not  a  fair)'?  or  some  small  hob-goblin? — Beau,  and  Fid.  Pil^rim^  lY.ii. 

\'ea,  the  very  abjects  came  together  against  me  unawares,  making  mff-Ms  at 
me  and  ceased  not.  Psalm  xxxv.  15  ( Tyndal). 

And  otherwhiles  with  hitter  mocks  and  mams 
He  would  him  scorn,  that  to  his  gentle  mind 
Was  much  more  grievous  than  the  other^s  blows. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  B.  VI.  c.  vii.  sL  49. 

MAKE  SHIFT  [maek  shuuf*],  fhr.    To  manage ;  to  sacceed 
I  'spose  must  [maek  shuuf'm]  make  shift  and  finish  gin  Zadurday 
night,  else  I  count  there  '11  be  a  noise.    Ste  ex.  Come  around. 

MAKE  UP  [maek  aup],  v.  /.  Applied  to  faggot  wood.  To 
chop  into  proper  lengths  and  bind  it  into  faggots.  The  same 
operation  is  implied  in  simply  "  making  wood." 

What  be  gwain  about  ? 

Makin  'ood  vor  Mr.  Bond,  /.  e,  tying  up  faggots. 

Prizes  for  Hedging. 
To  the  agricultural  labourer  who  shall  best  dig  and  lay  a  rope  of  hedge,  and 
make  up  the  wood.     First  prize,  loj. 

Handbill  of  Ploughing  Match,  CulmstocV,  Oct.  5,  18S3. 

MAKE  USE  OF  [maek  yues  oa],  v,  t  To  eat  (Applied 
always  to  sickness.) 

He  can't  make  use  o'  nothing. 

I  count  he  an't  a-got  no  mate  vor  to  make  use  o\  The  phr.  is 
generally  heard  in  negative  sentences  only. 

MAKE  IT  OUT  [maek*  ut  aewt],  phr.  To  get  on.  A  very 
common  salutation  is,  **  Well,  Farmer  Jan,  how  do  you  make  it 
out  ?  i.  e.  how  are  you  getting  on  ? 

I  do  hear  they  be  gwain  away,  I  s'pose  they  baint  able  vor  to 
make  it  out,  i.  e.  to  get  on. 

MAKE-WEIGHT  [maek-wauyt],  v,  and  sb.  To  add  so  much 
of  the  commodity  being  weighed,  as  will  turn  the  scale.  Any 
matter  or  consideration  added  to  enhance  value. 

Come,  maister !  that  there  idn  nezackly !  mus*  drow  in  a  bit  o* 
suet  vor  to  make  weight  o'  it. 

MAKE-WISE  [maek-wuyz],  v,  i,     i.  To  pretend. 

Our  Liz  was  to  fair  then,  arter  all ;  her  made  wise  her  was  gwain 
home  vor  to  zee  her  mother,  but  I  thort  her  wid-n  ray  herzel  up 
like  that  there,  vor  to  go  home.  Her  know'd  how  Jim  Hooper 
was  gwain. 

Also  used  participially. 

He  put  on  his  best  clothes  an'  started,  make  wise  he  was  gwain 
to  church,  and  tho'  he  dap  back,  and  sure  enough  he  zeed  what 
they  was  up  to,  an'  catcht  em  proper. 
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They  turned  their  back,  make  wise  (i.  e.  pretending)  they  didn 
zee  me,  but  I  be  safe  they  did. 

Now  must  es  ftiake  wise  chuwr  a  going  to  Ont  Moreman's,  and  only  come 
theez  wey.  Ex.  Scoid,  I.  593.     Also  11.  12,  292. 

2.  sd,     A  pretence  ;  a  sham. 

I  zeed  how  'twas ;  1  knowed  'twas  nort  but  a  make  wise. 

MAKE  WOOD.     For  illust.  see  Rope,  Make  up. 

MAKE  WORK  [maek  wuur-k],  v.  i.     To  make  mischief. 

They  boys  on't  let  alone  thick  gate,  they'll  keep  on  makin  work 
way  un,  gin  they've  a  tord-n  abroad.  Also  commonly  used  of  illicit 
love. 

MAL,  MALLY  [maal,  maal'ee].     Moll,  Molly.     (Always.) 

MALEMAS  [mae'ulmus].     Michaelmas. 
We  bin  yur  vive-and-forty  yur  come  Malemas, 

MALICE  [maal'ees],  sb.     Mallows  ;  marsh-mallows.     (Always.) 

MALLARD  [maal'urd],  sb,  A  drake.  Duck  and  mallard. 
The  word  **  drake  "  is  not  used. 

A  Mallard.    Afalart. — Sherwood, 

Malarde  a  byrde.     Canart, — Palgsrave, 

MALLS,  MAULES.  In  some  of  the  Glossaries.  In  Exmoor 
Scolding,  E.  D.  S.,  p.  66 — ^^Malls^  the  measles,"  but  not  found  in 
text.  Possibly  used  early  in  the  last  century,  but  more  probably 
spurious,  and  only  found  in  Glossaries. 

MALT-COMBS  [mau-lt-koa*mz],  sb.  The  roots  or  sprouts  of 
malted  barley. 

COMYS,  of  Malte  (comys,  p.)  Paululata. — Promp.  Parv.  p.  89. 
CUMMYNGE  (Cummyn,  A.)  as  malte  ;  germinatus. — Cath.  An<^. 

MAMMY-GOG  [maam'ee-gaug],  sb.  Same  as  mammy-suck. 
A  softy ;  a  spoilt  child.     Also  a  foolish,  stupid  person. 

I  could'n  never  do  no  good  way  un  'bout  dalin — I  always  zim 
he's  a  mammy-gogson  of  a  fuller. — Feb.  8th,  1887. 

MAMMY-SICK  [maara-ee-zik],  adj.  Said  of  a  spoilt  child,  who 
always  wants  "  to  go  home  to  mother." 

MAMMY-SUCK  [maam'ee-zfeok],  sb.  An  effeminate  or  babyish 
boy. 

[Guurt  lUe'bee  maam^ee-zeok^  kruy  un  aul'ur  kuuz  ee'-v  u  aaf-s 
an*  u  bee't !]  (what  a)  great  baby  boy !  (to)  cry  and  scream  because 
he  has  struck  his  hand  a  little  1  Mammy-gog  also  com.  with  same 
meaning. 
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MANDY  [maan'dee],  adj.     Domineering  ;  proud  ;  haughty. 
Ter'ble  mandy  sort  of  a  gin'lman,  I've  a  yeard  'em  zay. 

MANE  COMB  [raae'un  koa'm],  sb.     A  coarse,  long-toollied 
comb  used  for  combing  horses'  manes  and  tails. 

A  handbarow,  wheelebarow,  sholue  and  spade, 

A  curriecombe,  maimcombe^  and  whip  for  a  Jade. — Tksser,  17/3. 

M  ANNERABLE  [man-urubl],  aJj.     Well-behaved ;  polite. 

I  considers  the  young  Joe  Baker  so  manerable  a  young  fuller's 
other  one  in  the  parish.  You  don't  zee  he  'bout  to  no  public 
house,  nor  neet  lig  zome  o'  the  young  fanners  in  their  work,  so 
ragged's  a  Mechaelmas  ram. 

In  a  manerable  mershalle  ]>e  connynge  is  moost  commendable 
To  haue  a  fore  sight  to  straungers,  to  sett  ^m  at  Jw  table ; 
John  RusselCs  Boke  of  Nurture^  Furnivall,  p.  191,  1.  1 1 13.     See  also  \,  I129. 

MANG  [mang],  v,  /.     To  mix. 
How's  come  to  mang  the  [zee*ud]  seed  ? 

The  bags  was  a  bust,  and  zo  the  zeenid  was  a-mangd  all  up 
together,  1  could'n  'elp  o'  ut. 
Ang.-Sax.  Mencg-an,  to  mix ;  to  mingle. 

MANG-H ANGLE  [mang-ang'l],  adj.  Mixed  up;  confused.; 
used  both  literally  and  figuratively. 

There  they  was,  all  urnin  one  over  t'other,  purty  mang-han^e 
concam,  sure  enough. 

MANXES  [miin-eez].  Plur.  form  of  many^  used  in  the  phr. 
mantes  o*  times — /.  e,  very  often. 

I've  a-bin  vore  thick  road  manies  o'  times,  hon  I  could'n  zee  my 
'and  avore  me.     Our  Liz  've  a-do'd  it  manies  o'  times. 

MAN-JACK  [mae'un  jaak].     Person ;  used  with  evety. 
We  could'n  get  the  gate  ope,  zo  every  man-jack  o'm  was  a  fo'ced 
to  turn  about,  and  go  back  again. 

MANNER  [man'ur].  The  phr.  **in  a  manner  o'  spakin"  used 
very  commonly  as  a  mere  redundancy  to  fill  out  a  sentence 
— i,e,  so  to  say;  if  I  may  say  so.  Howsomedever  I  did'n  zee  no 
'casion  vor  to  let  he  have  the  dog,  in  a  ?nanner  o'  spakin,  like. 

Often  it  is  used  apologetically  for  strong  language. 

I  zaid  I'd  zee  un  d — d  to  h —  vore  he  should  sar  me  such  a  trick ; 
ees,  and  zo  I  wid,  in  a  manner  o'  spakin,  like,  you  know,  sir. 

Sometimes  it  is  so  used  as  to  convey  an  exactly  opposite  meaning 
to  what  the  words  preceding  would  literally  imi)ly. 

Well,  I  wid'n  misdoubt  what  you  do  zay  'pon  no  'count  what- 
somever,  but  'tis  a  ten'ble  quair  thing,  in  a  manner  o'  spakin. 
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MANNERLY  [man'urlee],  adj.     Well-behaved  ;  polite. 

Our  Jim's  a  mannerly  sort  of  a  chap,  for  all  he  never  did'n  meet 
way  no  schoolin ;  but  there — you  know,  tid*n  always  they  that  got 
most  lamin  like,  that  knows  how  to  car  theirsels  best. 

That  pewter  is  neuer  for  manerly  fcasles.—  Tusser^  85.  1 1. 

MANNY  [mae'unee],  v.  L  To  show  signs  of  manhood,  such  as 
a  budding  beard,  set  figure,  &c. 

They  boys,  zoon's  ever  they  do  begin  to  manny^  there  idn  no 
doing  nort  way  em. 

MANSHIP  [man'shup],  sb.     Courage;  vigour;  manliness. 

[Poo'ur  lee'dl  wuop*ur-snaap*ur  fuul'ur — lid'n  naat  u  .bee't  u 
man'shiup  ubaewt-n,]  poor  little  whipper-snapper  fellow,  (there)  is 
not  a  bit  of  manskip  about  him. 

MAN-TIE  [man-tuy],  sb,  A  very  common  weed;  in  W.  S., 
more  commonly  called  tacker-grass,  while  in  Devonshire  the  above 
is  the  usual  name — Polygonum  aviculare, 

MARCH.     One  of  our  oldest  and  commonest  saws  is — 

March  winds  and  April  showers 
Bringeth  vo'th  May  flowers. 
Another  is — 

A  peck  o*  March  dust  is  wo'th  a  king's  ransom. 
MARCHANT  [maarxhunt].   A  merchant;  dealer.    (Always  so.) 

**  Now,"  quod  our  ost,  ** Marchunt,  so  God  you  blesse  ! " 

Chaucer,  Marchnundes  Ptol,  28. 

A  Marchant.    Marchandy  mercader, 

A  cousening  marchant  '  Maquignon, — Sherwood, 

MARCHANTABLE  [maar'chuntubl],  adj.  In  good  condition  ; 
fit  for  sale. 

Have  you  any  spring  chickens  ? 

Well,  mum,  they  baint  not  hardly  marchantable^  not  'eet. 

So  "  not  marchantable  "  is  applied  to  state  of  health  =  not  up  to 
mark,  out  of  sorts. 

Thank  ee,  I  baint  no  ways  marchantable  like  s'moming — I  was 
a-tookt  rampin'  be-now  in  my  inside. 

Margery how  dost  try?  {i.e.  how  are  you?) 

Andrew.     "Why,  fath,  Cosen  Margery,  nort  marchantable. 

Ex.  Scold.  1.  329. 

MARDLE  [maar-dl],  sb.     Marl.     (Always.) 
This  d  is  often  inserted  between  r  and  /.     Compaie  girdl^  girl ; 
wordle^  world ;  Chardles^  Charles,  &c. 

MARE'S  TAIL  [mae-urz  taa-yul],  sh.  The  plant  join  tweed— 
Equiseium,     More  commonly  Old  men's  beard. 
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MARF/S  TAILS  [mae'urz  taayulz],  sb,     WTiite  fleecy  clouds, 

portending  wind. 

MARK  'maark],  rd.  and  sb,  i.  Used  in  speaking  of  the  age  of 
a  hor^e,  as  j  idged  by  the  teeth,  or  of  a  slag  by  his  horns. 

He  do  mark  vower  off — /.  e.  he  is  between  four  and  five  years  old 

How  old  d'ee  call  thik  'oss?  Same  age  as  other  vokeses,  when 
they  be  out  o'  mark. 

**()ut  of  mark*  means  that  the  time  is  past,  up  to  which  the  age 
can  be  told  bv  the  teeth. 

•*  In  mark  "  means  that  the  horse  is  still  young  enough  to  mark  his 
age.     S^e  Bishop. 

2.  7'.  /.  Of  hounds,  or  other  si>oning  dogs — to  give  tongue;  to 
(li;;  with  the  feet,  and  other^'ise  to  show  where  the  quarry  has 
taken  refuge  underground. 

The  hounrls  were  put  on  again  down  stream,  and  at  the  bend  of  Bickleigh 
Wcirpool  they  wi/r.6t*,/ grandly  in  deep  water,  under  the  wood,  and  moved  wlut 
was  \vi  d«>uht  the  dog  otter. —  ll''ellift^ton  Weekly  News^  July  21,  1887. 

MARKP:T  fresh  [maarkut  fraash],  adj.  Tipsy— said  mostly 
of  farmers. 

V'ee  yeard  'bout  th'  old  farmer  Jones?  Vall'd  off's  'oss,  and 
brok's  neck.  .  .  .  Xo,  they  zess  he  wadn  drunk,  but  I  reckon  he 
was  a  little  bit  market  fresh  like. 

M.\RKETING  [maarkuteen],  sb.  The  grocery  or  other  articles 
purchased  by  people  who  usually  come  to  the  town  on  market  day. 
See  Arrant. 

MARK-FOR  [maark-vaur],  v.  /'.  To  betoken  ;  to  give  promise ; 
indicate.     Same  as  Make  for. 

Thick  there  colt  do  mark  vor  a  strong,  useful  sort  of  a  'oss. 

MARK  IN  IRE  [maar'keen  uyur],  sb.  Branding  iron  for  sheep, 
horses,  or  cattle.  For  the  former  it  is  dipped  in  hot  pitch  and 
dabbed  on  the  freshly  shorn  sheep,  while  for  horses,  &c.  it  is  made 
hot,  aiid  really  brands. 

MARL  [maar'ul],  v.  i.  and  sb.     Marvel;   wonder. 
'Tis  a  marl^  however  'twas,  they  had'n  all  bin  a  killed. 

Ks  marl  who's  more  vor  rigging  or  nimping  ....   than  thee  art  thyzel. 

Ex.  ScoL  I.  130  (see  note).     Also  lb.  11.  207,  214,  269. 

And  marlc  that  cliiKlren  talk  as  well  as  kings. 

Peter  Pindar^  Royal  Tour,  vol.  iii.  p.  339. 

I  lilts.     You  mean  to  make  a  hoiden  or  a  hare 

Of  me, 

Where  is  your  sweetheart  now,  I  vtarle? 

Ben  fofisoft,  TaU  of  a  Tub,  II.  i. 

MARLIX  [maar'leen].     Magdalen  {i.e.  Maudlin). 
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The  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  at  Taunton,  one 
of  the  finest  of  our  Somerset  towers,  is  known  as  "  Marlin  tower  " 
by  all  the  country  round. 

So  high's  Marlin  tower,  is  a  favourite  simile. 

MARRIAGE  LINES  [maar-eej  luynz],  sb.  Marriage  cer- 
tificate. This  is  usually  procured  at  the  time  of  the  wedding, 
and  is  laid  up  as  a  precious  treasure  by  the  wife. 

MARRIED  [maar-eed],  adj.  Faded;  careless  in  appearance 
or  dress.     Applied  to  women. 

Her  was  a  smart,  perky  little  'ummun  vore  he  married  her,  but 
her  lookth  married  sure  'nough  now. 

MARROW-BONES  [maaru-boo-unz],  sb.  The  knees.  Used 
both  literally  and  figuratively.  Hence  to  bring  dcnvn  to  their 
marrow'bonesy  is  to  humiliate ;  to  force  a  person  to  crave  pardon 
or  indulgence. 

And  nif  by  gurt  Hap  tha  dest  zay  mun  at  oil,  thy  Marrabones  shan't  kneelie — 
thof  tha  canst  rucky  well  a  fine.  Ex.  Scold.  1.  267. 

MARRY  [maar'ee].  It  is  usual  to  say  "  married  with  "  instead 
of,  as  in  lit.  Eng.,  "  married  to."     For  ex.  see  Urch. 

MARSH  [maash],  sb.  and  adj.  Alluvial  soil;  rich  meadow. 
There  is  no  implication  of  bog  or  swamp,  although  the  term  is 
only  applied  to  low-lying  land.  "The  marshes^*  are  some  of 
the  richest  grazing  land  in  Somerset.  Marsh  [maash]  is  a  common 
name  for  farms,  and  conveys  the  impression  of  rich  level  land. 
The  r  is  never  sounded  in  this  word.  "  Salt-w^^//"  near  Minchead 
is  a  flat  occasionally  submerged  by  very  high  tides.     See  Ham. 

Good  marsh-\?iXid,  to  let.     Very  com.  advert. 

MARTIN  [maar-teen],  sb.     Usually  called  a  martin  heifer. 

When  twin  calves  are  of  different  sexes,  the  female  is  called 
a  ///^r//«-heifer,  and  is  said  to  be  always  barren.  The  male  calf 
is  also  generally  sexually  imperfect,  but  the  term  martin  is  never 
used  respecting  him,  as  he  is  none  the  less  valuable  for  grazing 
purposes.  Not  applied  to  a  spayed  heifer — the  operation  is 
unknown  in  this  district. 

MARTLEMAS  [maar'tlmus].  Martinmas,  nth  November. 
(Very  com.)     M'artlemas  Fair,  &c. 

Martilntas  beefe  dolh  beare  good  tack, 

When  countrie  folke  doe  dainties  lack. — Tusser^  12/3. 

MARVELS  [maar'vlz].  Marbles.  B  and  v  medial  are  inter- 
changeable in  the  dialect.  Comp.  [ruuvl,]  rubble,  clinkervell, 
[zaeb'm,]  seven,  and  [aeb'ro,]  heaven. 

Tom,  wi't  play  mangels  1  Aa'll  play  thee,  an'  put  in  two  to  thy 
one. 
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MAS  jiiaas].     Contr.  of  master,  before  a  name.     fVery  com.) 
Mas  C  hardies,  I  wish  you'd  let  they  there  tools  alone. 
1  likes  Ma^  Jim  better-n  all  the  rest  o'm. 

Ttplo.     What,  Buret  ? 
Pierce.     Alas  Bartolmew  Baist, 
One  that  hath  been  a  dtizen,  since  a  cumtler. 

Bern  yamsott^  Niew  Inn^  IIL  l 
Pm,  Sen.     But  mas  Broker  here, 
He  shall  attend  you,  nephew ;  her  grace's  usher. — H.  StapU  of  News^  IL  l 

MASH  [maash,  miir'sh],  vb,  and  sb.    Used  in  speaking  of  hares. 

To  mash  is  to  jump  or  creep  through  a  fence.  A  mash  is  the 
gaj)  or  creep  through  which  a  hare  goes. 

Nif  you  vreathe  up  the  gates,  zoon's  the  corn's  a  cut,  they  be 
forced  to  mashy^  and  then  the  night-hunters  be  a  doo'd. 

2.  A  warm  feed  for  a  horse  generally — ^bran  scalded  with  hot 

water. 

MASHING  SHOVEL  [miirsheen  shaewul],  5^.  A  brewing 
implement,  having  a  long  handle,  with  cross  pieces  at  the  end, 
so  that  the  general  appearance  is  something  like  a  shovel  It 
is  used  in  stirring  up  the  mashy  or  wetted  malt,  in  the  act  of 
extracting  the  tvort, 

Maschel,  or  rothyr,  or  masch-scherel.     Reniulus^  palmuia,  mixiorhtm, 

Promp,  Parv, 

MASH  MALLICE  [maash  maal'ees],  sb.    Marsh  mallows^ 
Mash  mallice  tay's  the  finedest  thing  in  the  wordle  vor  th*  in- 
fermation  (inflammation). 

MASON Y  [mae'usnee],  v,  /.  To  work  as  a  mason,  or  more 
usually  to  follow  the  trade  of  a  mason,  which  in  W.  S.  includes 
those  of  brick-layer,  stone-waller,  slater,  and  plasterer. 

The  infinitive  termination  added  to  the  substantive  name  of  any 
handicraft's  man,  verbalizes  it,  and  gives  it  the  frequentative  force 
of  following  the  craft,  as  well  as  of  only  working  at  it  specifically, 
as  io  farmery  J  blacksmithy^  taildery,  doctory^  zculdleryy  &c. 

I  did'n  know  you  was  able  to  masony.  This  means,  able  to 
do  the  work  of  a  mason. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  what  a  man's  trade  is,  the  answer 
is,  "  I  do  masony^*  and  so  on  with  any  other  trade. 

I  sar'd  my  perntice  to  the  hutching,  but  now  I  do  masony, 

MASSACREED  [maas'ukreed],  /.  /.  Massacred.  Always  so 
pronounced ;  by  no  means  an  uncommon  word. 

To  think  that  so  many  o'  they  poor  little  chillern  should  a  bin 
a  massacreed  like  that. — June  1883.  Reference  to  the  Sunderland 
catastrophe. 

MASSY  !  [mas-ee  I  ].     Mercy. 

Lauk's  a  massy  me  !     Massy ^  soce  I  hot  be  'ee  'bout  ? 
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MAT  [maat].     The  usual  contraction  for  Matthew. 
The  version  of  the  prayer  tmghl  in  this  district  is — 

Uallkeai,  Mnrk,  Luke,  anrl  John, 

Bl(»5  Ihe  bed  Ihat  1  He  pon. 

Vower  corners  to  my  bed  [bai"<!], 

Vower  »n-Eels  guard  my  head  [u'd]: 

Two  lo  Toot,  and  [wo  lo  heail, 

And  Yor  Co  cai  me  lion  I  be  dead  [diu'dj. 

MATCH  IT  [maach-  ut],  v.  i.     To  manage  ;  lo  contrive. 
I  thort  to  a  bin  there,  hut  I  could'n  quite  match  it,  come  to 
I  last.     I'll  match  it  if  I  can  any  way  at  all. 

MATERIALS  [mutuur-yutz],  sl>.  pi.     Builder's  plant;  planks, 
poles  for  scaffolding,  ropes,  mortar  boards,  wheelbarrows,  &c. 

Then  I  must  tender  vor  you  10  vind  zand  and  bricks  and  lime 
an'  that,  and  I  must  vind  tiiateriah. 

"e  can  begin  [he  job  torackly,  nif  you  can  plaise  to  zend  your 
wagin  arter  the  materials. 


MATH  [ra 
Cajtical  ma. 


A  later  Math  (or  crop).     Rti-iv 


■icrl-fain.  — Sktrmiad. 


MATTERY  [maafuree],  v.  i.     To  discharge  pus. 

Plaise  to  gie  mother  some  rags,  'cause  father's  leg  do  mattery  10. 

MAUL  [mau-1],  il:     The  stone,  usually  a  brge  pebble  cut  in 
half,  with  which  painters  grind  paint  on  the  maitl-sfone. 

MAUL-STONE    [mau-l-stoa-iin],    sb.      The    stone    on    which 
painters  grind  ihcir  colours. 

MAUND  [mau-n],  sfi.  A  peculiarly  shaped,  strong  basket,  in 
'  daily  use,  and  always  so  called.  No  other  kind  of  basket  is  a 
'  maund.  It  is  round  ami  deep,  without  cover,  and  with  two  hand'cs 
(placed   opposite  each  other)  attached  to    the  upper  rim.     Very 


commonly  it  is  used  ; 

hence  generally  is  called  a  "  half-ba 

bag  of  potatoes,  or  eighty  lbs. 

riaise,  sir,  we  wants  two  new  1 
\  a-weared  ouL — January  6,  1887. 

CF.  Kent.  Moan.     See  Bag. 


for  apples,  potatoes,  &c.,  and 
"  from  its  holding  half  a 


i  be  proper 


Mawnd,  skype,  sporluta. — Promp,  Fani. 
k:  a  maund,  fla^kcl,  open  basket,  or  pannier  baring  handles. — Celgravt 
A.  Mauno.     Manne,  mandc,  foiiitr,  coibeille,  &c — Shenmiffd. 
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Comp.  Maundy  Thursday,  so  called  from  the  baskets  in  which  the  doles  were 
contained. — Sec  ll'ays  Note^  Promp.  Parif.  p.  330. 

And  in  a  little  maund,  being  made  of  oziers  small. 
Which  serveth  him  to  do  full  many  a  thing  withall, 

Drayton,  Polyolhion^  Xlll.  919. 

A  thousand  favours  from  a  maund  she  drew 
Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  bedded  jet. 

Shakespeare,  Lauer^s  Campiaznt,  st.  6. 

MAUNGE  [mau*nj],  sb.  Mange  in  dog  or  horse.  Alwajrs  so 
pronounced. 

MAUNGER  [mau'njur],  sb.  Manger.  Always  so  pronounced 
This  is  a  good  example  of  the  conservatism  of  dialectal  pronun- 
ciation, as  well  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  of  the  direct 
importation  of  Norm.  Fr.  words  into  this  part  of  England,  probahly 
by  or  through  the  retainers  of  the  Norman  barons,  whose  names 
are  so  commonly  attached  to  previous  English  place-names  in  this 
district,  e.g.  Huish  Champflower,  Langford  Budville,  Sampford 
Arundel,  Withiel  and  Combe  Florey,  MoUand  Bottreaux,  &c. 

A  Maunger.     Manjore. — Sherwood. 

Manger  for  a  horse — mangoyre. — Palsgrave* 

Ver  tallet,  maunger^  rack,  and  bart'n 

Must  all  be  kip'd  a-vill'd,  ver  sart*n. — Pulman,  Rustic  Sketches,  p.  20. 

MAUNGY  [mau'njee],  adj.     Afflicted  with  mange — of  a  dog. 
Also  applied  to  any  spotted  or  unevenly  coloured  surface. 
He  wad'n  so  bad  once,  but  now  he's  a  proper  tnaungy-lodkmg 
old  thing.     Said  of  a  table-cover  the  worse  for  wear. 

MAUTH  [mau-th],  sb.     Moss. 

You  can  vind  a  fine  lot  o*  mauth,  miss,  over  in  the  goil. 

MAW  [mau*,  or  maa*],  sb.     i.  The  mouth. 

Shut  thy  gurt  mmv,  and  let's  ha'  none  o'  thy  slack. 

2.  The  stomach  of  cattle. 

MAW-BOUND  [mau-  or  maa*-baewn-(d],  adj.     Said  of  cattle. 

Constipated. 

MAWKIN  [maukeen,  maakeen],  sb.  A  swab  used  by  bakers 
to  mop  out  the  oven  before  putting  in  the  bread. 

PatrouilU :  a  majilkin  wherewith  an  ouen  is  made  cleane. 

Four  baUt :  a  fnazvkin.     Escouillon  :  a  mawkin  or  drag,  &c. — Cotgraife. 

Malkyne,  mappyl,  or  oven  swepare.     Dossonum^  tersorium, — Pr.  Parv, 

A  Maulking  (to  make  clean  an  ouen).     PatrouilU,  fautbald. — Sherwood, 

Malkvn  for  an  ovyn—fovrgon. — Palsgrave. 

MAWL-SCRAWL  [mau-1-skrau'l],  sb.     i.  The  common   green 
caterpillar.     (Nearly  always.) 
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We  shan't  ha'  no  gooseberries  dee  year  hardly,  vor  the  maivl- 
scrawls,     Cf.  Scrauling  in  Tusser  under  Maggot. 

2.  Small  shrivelled-up  apples. 

I  thort  we  should  a  had  some  cider,  but  they  (the  apples)  be  all 
a  turned  away  to  tnawl-scrawls, 

MAW-WORM  [maa'-wuurm],  sb.     An  intestinal  worm. 

MAXIM  [maak-sum],  j^.     i.  Crochet;  fidget. 
You  never  can't  satisfy  her,  her've  always  a  got  some  maxim 
or  'nother. 

2.  Experiment ;  device ;  plan. 

I've  a  tried  every  sort  o*  maxims  wi*  un,  but  I  can't  make-n 
grow.     Said  of  a  plant. — May  1887. 

MAY  [maa'y]  is  often  a  cold  month. 


[Necf  ee  wid*  dhu  dauk'tur  paa'y 
Laef  yur  flan'eenz  oa'f  in  MaayJ] 


If  you  would  the  doctor  pay 
Leave  your  flannels  off  in  May. 


MAY  [mai*,  maa'y],  sb.  The  blossom  of  the  hawthorn  or 
whitethorn.  It  is  thought  very  unlucky,  and  a  sure  '*sign  of 
death,"  if  May  is  brought  into  the  house.  To  put  the  bellows 
on  the  table  is  very  bad,  but  to  bring  in  May  is  much  worse.  A 
cabbage  dying  in  a  growing  bed,  as  sometimes  happens  without 
apparent  cause,  is  a  sure  forerunner  of  death  in  the  family. 

MAYBE  [maibee],  adv.     Perhaps. 
Maybe  I  shall,  maybe  I  shan't. 

Used  by  people  a  little  above  the  true  dialect  speakers.  To 
these  latter  may  is  unknown.     See  W,  S,  Gram,  p.  69. 

MAY-BUG  [maa'y-buug],  sb.  Cockchafer.  Not  so  common  as 
Oak-web  (q.  v.). 

MAY-BUSH  [maay-b^osh],  sb.    The  hawthorn. 

MAY-GAMES  [maa'y-gee'umz],  sb.  Larks ;  practical  jokes ; 
horse-play. 

Come  !  none  o'  they  there  May-games  wi'  me.  No  doubt  from 
the  revels  which  used  to  be-  held  on  May-day.  Comp.  mod.  Jack 
in  the  green  and  chimney-sweeps'  antics  on  May  ist 

MAYHAP  [miaap*],  adv.     Perhaps.     (Very  com.) 
I  shall  zee-ee  to  market,  mayhap, 

MAY-LILY  [maa-y-lul-ee],  sb.  The  lily  of  the  valley. 
Convallaria  majalis, 

MAZE,  <7r  MAZED  [mae'uz,  mae'uzd],  adj,     i.  Mad;  lunatic. 
The  ordinary  "  Mad  as  a  March  hare"  has  its  exact  equivalent 

H  H  2 
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in  ibc  everyday  expression  in  the  dialect,  ^^  Maze  as  a  sheep," 
Mad  (q.  V.)  is  never  used  in  this  sense,  and  is  only  applied  to 
anger,  or  to  rabUs, 

This  here  weather's  fit  to  make  anybody  mazed, 

I  be  mazed,  rampin'  distracted  wi'  the  toothache. 

They've  a  tookt  away  the  poor  old  John  ...  to  the  'sylum,  they 
zess  how  th'  old  man's  so  maze  as  a  sheep. 

Her  was  screechin'  an'  hollerin'  same's  a  maze  ummun. 

2.  Fidgety;  uneasy;  fretful;  over-anxious. 

Mr.  Baker  bin  yer — he's  mazed  'bout's  old  machine,  'feard  wc 
shan't  a  do'd-n  eens  he  can  'gin  to  cut  his  grass  way  un. 

He's  matd  about  the  haay  ! 

Ver  Jack  and  Tom,  an'  Bill  is  there 

An'  all  the  maaidens  too  da  share. 

The  fiel'  work  an'  the  plaay. — Pultnan,  Rustic  Sketches y  p.  2a 

3.  Perplexed ;  overcome  with  excitement  or  anxiety. 

Poor  soul,  her's  always  mazed  about  one  thing  or  'nother — now 
thick  there  darned  young  osebird,  that  ever  I  should  say  so,  've 
a-urned  away  vrora  her. 

I  fare  as  dolhe  the  song  of  chanteplure  ; 

For  now  I  pleyn,  and  now  I  pley, 

I  am  so  mased  that  I  dey. — Chaucer ,  Anelyda  and  False  Areyte,  L  323. 

MAZED  AFTER  [maeuzd  aartur],  phr.  Eagerly  desiring; 
"  mad  after." 

Speaking  of  cows  eating  spiced  hay,  a  man  said,  "They  be  mazed 
arter\ — they'll  lef  the  best  grass  vor't." — July  7,  1883. 

The  expression  is  also  very  commonly  used  for  great  love  or 
fondness. 

"  He's  mazed  arter  her,"  or  **  her's  mazed  arter-n^^  mean  that 
great  fondness  exists  for  the  other  on  his  or  her  part  respectively, 
but  does  not  imply  anything  improper. 

MAZfcDNESS  [mac'uzudnees],  sb.     Madness. 

Can't  be  nort  else  but  mazedness  vor  to  make'n  go  and  make 
jis  fool  o'  his-zul,  in  there  avore  all  the  market  volks — and  they  zess 
how  he  had-n  a  drinkt  nort  nother. 

Sche  herde  not  what  thing  he  to  hir  sayde, 
Sche  ferd  as  sche  hadde  stcrt  out  of  a  sleepe. 
Til  sche  out  of  hir  masidnesse  abrayde. 

Chaucer ^  Clerkes  Tale,  P.  VI.  1.  12 1. 

MAZE-HEADED  [mae-uz-aidud],  adj.    Giddy;  dizzy.     In  this 
combination  there  is  no  implication  of  madness. 
I  was  that  maze-headed  I  could' n  hardly  stan'. 

For  I  haue  felynge  in  nothynge, 

But  as  it  were  a  mased  ihynge, 

Alway  in  poynt  to  falle  VLdo\xn.  — Chaucer,  Boke  of  the  Duchesse,  1.  1 1. 
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MAZE-HOUSE  [mae*uz-aewz],j^.  Asylum;  madhouse.  (Most 
usual  term.) 

MAZE-LIKE  [mae'uz-luyk],  adv.  Stupidly ;  foolishly ;  like  a 
madman. 

I  never  didn  zee  nobody  act  so  maze-like'^  thee  dis;  nobody 
'thout  they  was  proper  maze^  widn  never  a-let  they  had  the  things 
vore  they'd  a  paid  the  money. 

Auh  |)e  bimasede  Isboset,  lo  !  hwu  he  dude  maseliche, — Aucren  RiwU^  p.  272. 

MAZE-MAN  [mae*uz-mun],  sb»     Madman.     (Very  com.) 
[Ee  wuz  uur'neen  ubaewt  lig  u  maruz-mun^']  he  was  running 
about  like  a  madman. 

So  witerly  was  jwit  word  '  wounde  to  hert, 

)>at  he  ferd  as  a  tnased-man  *  an  marred  nei)  honde, 

So  louely  loue  |>at  time  '  lent  him  an  arewe. 

Hetterly  ]mrth  his  hcrV^  fViiham  0/ Pa/erme,  Werwolf^  J.  883. 

MAZZARD  [maz'urd],  sb,  A  kind  of  black  cherry  extensively 
cultivated  in  North  Devon. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  to  gather  them  "  you  must  hold  on 
with  youranose  and  pick  with  both  hands,"  hence  the  usual  remark 
upon  a  hooked  nose,  "  He*ve  a  got  a  nose  fit  for  a  w^^^^nZ-picker." 

ME  [mee*],  pr.     Often  used  as  a  nominative. 
Me  and  Jim  can  zoon  do  thick  little  job. 

MEADOW-SWEET  [miidu-zweet].     Flower.     Spirxa  ulmaria, 
Medow-swkkt  (maid  sweet)  or  queen  of  the  medows.     Roinette. — Shenvood, 

MEAL  [maeiil],  sb,     i.  The  milk  from  a  cow  at  one  milking. 
There,  that's  what  I  call  a  good  meal  o'  milk. 

2.  sb.  Ground  corn  of  any  kind  before  it  has  been  dressed  or 
bolted.  The  word  is  never  applied  to  the  flour  of  any  kind  of 
grain.  Hence  to  distinguish  the  kind  we  say  wheaten-w^^/,  barley- 
nieal^  [woefn-mae*ul]  OdX-meal^  &c. 

MEAUS-MEAT  [mae'ulz-mai't],  sb,    A  meal.     (In  daily  use.) 
I  'sure  ee  I  don't  know  where  to  go  vor  a  meoT s-meat^  or  you 

wid'n  vind  me  urn  about  a-beggin'. 

Do  'ee  try  vor  t-eat,  there's  a  dear — you  'ant  a  had  enough  vor 

a  meaCs-meat  vor  a  rabin  (robin). 

For  it  is  betere  with  reste  and  pees, 
A  nulis'tneele  of  hoomeli  fare, 
|>an  for  to  haue  an  hundrid  mees 
Wyth  gnicchinge  &  wi|>  myche  care. 
1430.   Horo)  the  Wise  Man  tau\t  his  Sonne  (Furnivall),  1.  89. 

For  my  labor  schall  J  nott  gett 

But  yt  be  a  nielys-mete.—  Weber ^  Met,  Rom.y  Sir  Cleges^  1.  347. 
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A  fneaPs-mfat  from  my  table,  as  I  remember. 
Nor  from  my  wardrobe  a  cast  suit. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher^  Man*s  Fortun^^  xi.  p.  403. 

MEALY-MOUTHfel)  [mae'ulee-muwdhud],  adj.  Shy  or  slow  o 
speech  ;  inclined  to  be  careful  and  precise  in  talk.  Used  general!} 
with  a  negative  construction. 

He  idn  no  ways  mealy-mouthed — he  told*n  his  mind  right  out. 

MEAN,  or  ME  ANY  [mainee],  v,  /*.  To  make  a  signal ;  to  move 
the  hefid  by  way  of  sign  ;  to  beckon.     (Very  com.) 

[Aay  mai'nud  tue  un  dree*  ur  vaawur  tuyraz,  bud  ee  ddd*-n  tak' 
ut,]  I  signalled  to  him  (by  nodding)  three  or  four  times,  but  he 
diii  not  comprehend. 

No,  I  did  not  want  to  speak  to  you.  Au !  I  ax  yer  pardon, 
sure,  z'r — I  thort  you  mai'nud  to  me. — November,  1882. 

MEAT  [mait],  sb.  Any  kind  of  food.  Rabbit's-w^<7/ =  any  green 
edible  herb.     Spoon-;//^^/;  pig's-///^^/  =  wash,  &c. 

This  here's  rare  trade  ;  ^tis  mai't^  drink,  and  clothes.  Ees,  an*  if 
thee's  drink  a  quart  o'  it,  *t'll  vind  thee  in  lodgings  too.  Said  in 
my  hearing  of  some  very  strong  beer. 

Hey,  beestys  mete,     Fenum. — Promp,  Pofv. 

When  ploughing  is  ended,  and  pasture  not  great. 

Then  stable  thy  horses,  and  tend  them  with  ntea/. — Tusser^  21/23. 

Originally  viande  signified  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  nutriment. 

Brachety  ed.  JCitchin,  p.  60. 

les  poircs  sont  viandes  trcs  salubres. — Rabelais^  Pantagmely  IV.  54. 

MEAT-EARTH  [mai't-aeth],  sb.  Good  and  fertile  soil,  as 
distinguished  from  clay,  gravel,  or  sand.  Halliwell  is  wrong,  it 
does  not  mean  cultivated  landj  but  merely  soil  suitable  for  cultivation. 
There  is  often  abundance  of  meat-earth  on  virgin  soil  where  the 
plough  has  never  been. 

MEATHE  [mai'dh],  sb.     Metheglin — meade,  or  honey-wine. 

As  a  boy  I  well  remember  a  certain  house  I  often  visited,  where 
an  old  housekeeper  used  to  regale  me  with  meathe.  She  always 
had  it  at  hand,  in  a  small  barrel  on  draught.  I  have  often  drank 
it  elsewhere.  It  used  to  be  the  usual  drink  of  hospitality;  then 
came  ginger  wine,  then  ''White  or  Red,"  now,  tea. 

Ilir  mouth  was  swecte  as  bragat  is  or  mcth^ 

Or  lioord  of  apples,  layd  in  hay  or  hetli. — Chaucn-^  Milleres  Tale,  1.  75, 

Our  fashion  now,  they  take  none  from  us.     Carmen 

Are  i^ot  into  tlic  yellow  starch,  and  chimney  sweepers 

'i'o  tlieir  toliacco,  and  strong  waters,  Hum, 

Mcath  and  Olxirni. — Ben  Jonsoiiy  The  Dti'il  is  an  Ass,  I.  i. 

MKAT-IIOUSE  [mai't-aew-z],  sb.     Larder.     (Usual.) 
The  larder  of  the  county  hospital  is  always  so  called. 
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MEAT-LIST  [mai-t-liis],  sd.     Appetite. 

Taffety  is  er  ?  let*n  bide  a  bit ;  I'll  warn  (warrant)  he'll  zoon  come 
to  his  Pieat-list, 

MEAT-WARE  [mai't-waur],  adj.  Pease  grown  upon  some 
soils  will  not  boil — /.  e,  do  not  swell,  and  only  become  hard  and 
shrivelled.  Such  soils  are  well  known,  and  are  said  not  to  be  meat- 
ware — /*.  e,  will  not  grow  good  pease.     (Very  com.) 

I  should  think  this  yer  ground  is  meat-ware. 

The  term  is  also  used  to  describe  peas  or  beans  which  are  good 
boilers,  and  fit  for  food. 

They  paise  I  had  o'  you  wad'n  meat-ware;  we  was  fo'ced  to  have 
'em  a  ground  for  the  pigs. 

MEATY  [mai'tee],  adj.     Fleshy ;  good  for  the  butcher. 
Her's  a  nice  meaty  bullick. 

MEAZLE.  This  word  occurs  no  less  than  five  times  in  the 
Ex,  Scold.y  so  that  it  must  have  been  common  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  The  meaning  is  undoubtedly  leper,  though  the 
glossarist  of  1778, gave  "  sow,  or  swine."     It  is  now  obsolete. 

A  mesel  forsojie,  we  fjmde  he  was. — Stacions  of  Rome^  E.  E.  T.  S.,  1.  247. 

And  alle  poure  pacientes  '  a-payed  of  godes  sonde, 

As  rnesels  and  mendinauntes  *  men  yfalle  in  myschef. — Piers  Plow,  x.  1.  179, 

Meseau  :  a  nuselled^  scurvie,  leaporons,  lazaroos  person. — Cotgrave, 

either  he  reproveth  him  by  some  harm  of  pain  that  he  hath  upon  his  body,  as 
nusd^  crooked  harlot,  or  by  some  sin  that  he  doth,  .  .  .  .  be  it  rneselrie,  or 
maim,  or  malady.  Chaucer^  Parson^ s  TaU,  De  Ira, 

MEECHER  [meech'ur],  sb.  A  sneak;  a  lurking  thief;  now 
more  commonly  a  truant. 

Get  home,  you  meecher!  is  the  everyday  salutation  to  a  stray  dog. 

A  woman  before  a  school  board  who  had  threatened  a  summons 
on  account  of  her  son's  non-attendance,  said,  '*  I  can't  do  nothing 
way  un ;  I  zends  'n  riglar,  but  he's  a  proper  meecher'' 

MycharCy  Capax,  &c. — Promp.  Parv. 

Caqueduc :  a  niggard,  michery  scrape-good,  penny-father,  &c. — Cotgrave, 

Mecher,  a  lytell  thefe — laronceav,— Palsgrave, 

Ny  in  alle  ]>e  tyme  of  his  regnyng. 

Theff  ne  w^rA^  forsothe  |)ere  nasse. — Chron.  Vilod,  st.  206. 

Once  placed  for  profit,  looke  neuer  for  ease, 
except  ye  beware  of  such  michers  as  thease : 

Unthriftines  slouthfulnes,  careles  and  rash, 

that  ihrusteth  thee  headlong  to  run  in  the  lash. —  Tusser^  10- IS* 

Falstaff,     Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  micher  and  eat  blackberries  ? 

I  Henry  /K.,  II.  iv. 
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MZZTIN'G  H  I  V5Z  V-'r^^^i  aewz'.  /A  A  dissenting  chapeL 
T.i.i  T:r:.  x>.::h  is^i  11  -e  :>.e  uiual  nj.r:e,  has  now  got  to  mean 
the  L::le  T..;.i,:t  zh-iiel  'here  :>.ere  is  -0  re-^-iIar  cinister. 

MEET  WITH  '=:ee-:  ':^i.:^/•^  To  have:  to  find;  to  catch; 
to  obtiir-.      Viry  ccn:.» 

3\"-cc  rr^f-r  rrj-; -u-rdire  ce:d  sroo'urt  z-maumeen  ?]  have  jou 
hai  prettT  z:o*i  sio::  this  morning?  Tne  nearlv  invariable  form 
of  this  question  fro.-r.  farmers  and  others. 

'Zoa  yue  kecd-r.  w^rr/  zvai  um,  keod'ce?]  so  you  could  not  catch 
them,  could  vou? 

[AVce  ^7/^7  li-ai  u  suyt  u  niits  aup  t-ee"ul.]  we  found  a  quantity  of 
nuts  up  at  the  hill. 

[iJ-ee  noa'  nuur  un'ce-bau*dce  kn  nift't  tiu/u  geod  fuur-ut?]  do 
you  know  where  one  can  obtain  a  good  ferret  ? 
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MELL  [mael],  v,  L  To  meddle ;  to  pull  about ;  to  be  concerned 
with. 

Now  don*t  you  mell  way  they  there  edge-tools,  else  there'll  be  a 
party  noise  arter  you've  a-cut  yer  vingers. 

Thee  let  'lone  the  maaid — what's  thee  meil  way  her  vor  ? 

Nif  I  was  you  I  wid'n  meil  way  thick  there  job  *pon  no  'count. 

1  tell  ee  'tis  a  nadder,  don't  you  mell  way  un. 

Now  let  me  ffulU  therwith  but  a  while, 
For  of  yow  have  I  pitec,  by  seint  Gile  ! 

Chaucer^  Chatumms  Yftnanms  TaU^  1.  173. 

And  bytok  hym-selue  )>e  deuel  of  belle, 
If  he  wolde  euere  wyh  follojt  meilf. 

Terme  of  ys  lyues  day. — Sir  Feruntbras,  1.  5749. 

As  wrong,  when  it  hath  ann'd  itself  with  might ; 

Not  Bt  mongst  men  that  do  with  reason  mell^ 

But  mongst  wild  beasts,  and  savage  woods,  to  dwell. 

Spenser^  Fatrie  Qtuene,  B.  v.  C.  IX.  st    I. 

MELTED  [miil-tud],  adj.  Com  when  it  has  sprouted  in 
harvesting  produces  bread  sticky,  heavy,  and  sweet  in  taste :  when 
in  that  condition  the  flour  is  said  to  be  melted.  The  grain  is,  in 
fact,  partially  malted,  and  there  may  be  some  connection  between 
melted  and  malted.  The  same  effect  is  said  to  be  produced  by  over 
rapid  grinding,  and  hence  heating  in  the  mill. 

MEN.     See  Mun. 

MEND  [mai'n],  v.  t.  In  speaking  of  a  lodger  or  son  it  is  usual 
to  speak  of  "  washing  him  "  and  "  mending  him  "  when  his  clothes 
are  intended. 

You  knows,  mum,  I  niver  can't  avord  vor  to  wash  and  mend 
thick  there  gurt  bwoy  vor  nothin,  and  they  don't  'low  me  but  dree 
shillings  a  week  vor  vower  o'  us. 

MENDS  [mai'nz],  sb.    Amends ;  recompense. 

Your  cows  Ve  a  brokt  into  my  garden,  and  they've  a  Rpwoilcd  a 
beautiful  bed  o'  brocolo  vor  me.  Well,  I  know'd  you'd  zee  how  I 
should  ha  mends  like,  so  zoon's  you  know'd  o'  it. 

MEN  FOLKS  [mai-n  voaks],  sb.  Usually  the  male  labourer*  on 
a  farm.     Males  in  general,  as  distinct  from  *'  women  folk»." 

MERDLY  [muur-dlee],  adv.     Merrily. 
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MESLIN,  or  MESLIN-CORN  [maesleen],  sb.  Mixture  ( 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats — often  sown  upon  odd  corners  for  poultr 
or  game ;  called  also  dredge  (q.  v.)  and  muncom. 

Mesthone^  or  monge  come  (or  dragge,  supra  ;  mestUione^  come,  K.  mongomi 
S.).     Mixtilio^  bi^ermen,  Promp,  Parv. 

MastU\on;  bigernun,  mixtilio. — Cath,  Angiican, 

Metail :  m,  messlin  or  masslin ;  wheat  and  rye  mingled,  sowed  and  use 
togclhcr.  Catgrav€, 

If  worke  for  the  thresher  ye  mind  for  to  haue, 

Of  wheat  and  of  mcstlin  vnthreshed  go  saue. — Tusur^  37/21.    Also  63/23. 

Forby  mentions  "  Meslin^  a  mixture  of  the  flour  or  meal  of  differen 
sorts  of  grain."  Also  **  iWJf j//>/-bread,  made  with  equal  quantities  c 
wheat  and  rye,  was  for  the  master's  table  only.  The  household 
bread  of  the  common  farmers  in  those  districts  (Blast  Anglia)  wa 
made  of  rye." 

MESS  [maes],  sb.     A  large  number  or  quantity. 

Never  did'n  zee  zich  a  viess  o'  volks  in  all  my  bom  days. 

There'll  be  a  mess  o'  taties  d'year. 

MESSMENT  [maes'munt],  sb.    Mess ;  confusion ;  "  kettle  o'  fish. 
And  a  party  messment  they  made  o'  it. 

METHEGLIN  [muthaegiun],  sb.     See  Meathe. 

Metheglin.     Hydromel^  miel-sattdey  hippocras  d^eau  ; 
Brcuzhigefiiit  de  miel  *5r»  deau  :  AfelicrcU,  vin  mielU,— Sherwood, 

METSIN  [maet'sn],  sb.     Medicine. 

This  is  always  a  dissyllable  with  the  second  very  short  Th< 
word  is  used  for  any  kind  of  medicament,  whether  for  outwan 
application  as  lotion  or  ointment,  or  for  taking  internally,  jphysi 
(q.  V.)  is  the  more  usual  word  for  the  latter. 

Our  invariable  pronunciation  of  /  in  this  word  instead  of  thi 
literary  and  Latin  ^is  clearly  old. 

Metycyne  (mcdycyn,  or  metec)!!,  s.).     Medicina. — Promp.  Parv, 

With  vergis  acquaint 

poore  bullock  so  faint, 
This  vifdcin  approoued 

is  for  to  be  looued. — Tusscr^  33/^9' 

To  make  MctccuSy  and  Leckers,  and  Caucheries  and  ZIotters. 

Ex.  Scold.  1.  182. 

MEWS  [miicz],  sb.     Moss. 

Whit-droats  ncstes  bain't  never  a  builded  way  mews  ;  they  alway 
be  a-builded  way  motes  o'  hay  like.  Cuddlies  now  d'always  mak< 
theirs  way  mews. 
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MID  [miiJ],  V.     May  or  might. 

June  I4lh,  1883.— A  master  of  oltec  hounds  wasasked,  "Are  you 
going  to  draw  ihe  Barle  again  this  seasoni"'  The  answer  was, 
"  Mayhap  mid" — i.  c,  possibly  I  may. 

2a  the;  mV/daDce,  ec  shut,  tt  light, 

Er  liunl  dru  wel  an'  dry, 
Ifltiey  be  plcyt'd— why,  that's  all  righl, 

Ver  fath  an'  10  be  l.—Pulmau,  Jk'hi/k  Skctcka,  p.  8. 

MID'N  [mUd-n],  v.     May  not. 

[Aay  kn  goo'  nif  aay  bee  u  muyn  tiie,  miidn  ur  ?  Mae'ustr  zacd 
aew  u  mud;']  I  can  go  if  I  wish,  may  1  not  ?  Master  said  I  may. 
See  IK  S.  Gram.  p.  69,  ei  seq. 

MIDDLE  [mtid-l],  sb.     The  waist. 
"  To  catch  round  the  middle  "  is  a  wrestling  term. 
It  is  common  to  say,  "so  high's  your  middle"  "so  deep's  your 
middU,"  but  iti  these  cases  a  depih  short  of  the  waist  is  understood. 

MvDDVL,  of  ihc  waslo  of  mnnnys  body.     VastiUn.—Prcmf.  Ftim. 

MIDDLE-BANES  [miid'l  baeune],  sb.  The  waist;  middle- 
bands  (obsolescent). 

Vor  tha  cassent  tell  what  m«y  hap 

MIDDLE-BIND  [mild'1-buyn],  sb.  A  ring  made  of  raw  hide, 
which  connects  the  flail  (?.  v.)  with  the  capel  (^.  v.),  and  forms  the 
joint  of  the  implement.     See  Dkashle. 

MIDDLE-WAY  [mud'1-wai-ee],  adv.     Middling  ;  pretty  well 
1  suppose  you  have  done  well  with  your  dairy  goods  ? 
[Wuul,  zr,  miidi'wai-ee  luyk,]  well,  sir,  middling  like. 

MIDDLING  [mild-leen],  adv.  i.  Tolerably  wellj  very  bad; 
very  good. 

How  be  you?    ^/;'i/i///n',  thank  ee;  how's  missis? 

Oh,  her  idn  on'y  very  middlin',  eens  mid  zay;  her've  a  got  the 
brown-litus  shockin'  bad  like. 

And  how's  things  looking?  Oh,  purty  middling  Uke,  mus'n 
grum'ie. 

In  each  of  the  above  uses  the  word  has  a  very  differem  meaning. 
"  Only  very  middling  "  means  very  poorly,  or  very  bad,  while  "  pretty 
middling"  denotes  a  very  satisfactory  state. 

2.  Very;  great  in  quantity. 

They  zold  their  things  middlin  bad  like,  did'n  em  ?  I  yeard  em 
:ay  how  did'n  Jef  'nough  vor  to  pay  the  'spences. 
I  lookt  out  a  middlin  lot  o'  dirt,  sure  'nougli.     I  never  did'n  zee 
I  no  jis  mess  avore. 
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MIDDLINISH  [miidleeneesh],  adv.     Tolerably  well  in  heallK 
[Wuul,  Urxhut,  aew  bee  yue*  z-maur*neen  ?    Wuul,  mudiuntal 
liiyk,  thangkee,  Jiimz  ;  aew-z  yurzuul*?]  well,  Richard,  how  are  you 
this  morning  ?    Well,  pretty  tolerable,  thank  you,  James ;  how  aic 
you? 

MIDGE-MADGE  [mij--fnaj],x^.  Confusion;  disorder — ^applied 
generally  to  things,  or  household  manage,  not  to  persons. 

Well,  tidn  much  nif  he  do  go  purty  much  to  the  Barley  Mow, 
for  go  home  hon  a  will,  'tis  always  the  same,  all  to  a  midge-maiit, 
and  her  away  neighbourin*. 

MIGHTY  [muytee],  adj.     Proud;  disdainful. 
They  be  so  mighty  and  fine,  nobody  else  idn  hardly  fit  to  wipe 
their  shoes,  by  all  likin*. 
Comp,  "High  and  mighty." 

MILD  [muyuld],  sb.     Mile.     (Very  com.  pronun.) 

How  var  is  it  ?  why,  I  count  'tis  up  vower  mild  ycr-vrom. 

Don't  tell  up  the  gin'lman  no  jis  stuff — aa'll  warn  he  'on't  git 
there  in  vive  mild — let  *lone  vower. 

It  is  curious  that  a  d  should  be  added  to  mi/e  and  subtracted 
from  mild.     Plenty  of  other  ill.  will  be  found  in  these  pages. 

Theck  sparklin',  dancin*,  boblin*  stream, 

A  narry,  *oody,  coombe  comes  down — 

Skess  ort  but  stickles,  vilPd  wi*  vish  : — 

Ee  jines  a  mild  belovr  our  town. — Pulman^  Rustic  Skdckes^  p.  6. 

MILE  [muyul,  muyulur,  muyulees],  adj.     Mild. 

We  be  having  a  mile  winter,  ban'  us  ?  That  there  cider  do  drink 
so  mile's  milk.  I  'ant  a  taste  none  [muyulur]  miler  nit's  longful 
time. 

Her's  the  [fnuytdlees]  mil-est,  zweetest  temper  ever  you  zeed. 

MILEMAS  [muyulmus].     Michaelmas. 

He  idn  gwain  out  o'  the  farm  vore  Milemas  twel'month. 

Be  mindfull  abrode  o{  Mi  helm  as  spring, 

For  thereon  dependeth  a  husbandlie  thing. —  Tusser^  S7l44- 

MILK-HOUSE  [miilk-aewz],  sd.  The  room  in  which  the  milk 
is  kept.     This  is  the  dairy  (^.  v.),  as  understood  in  lit.  Eng. 

A  MiLK-iiousE.     Laictiire, — Shenvood, 

MILK-TEETH  [miil-k-taidh],  sb.  The  young  teeth,  which  are 
"shelled,"  and  replaced  by  "  second  teeth." 

MILK-THISTLE  [miil-kee-duyshl,  miil'k-dis'l,  miil'kee-daash-l]. 
Carduus  marianus.     This  name  is  not  used  for  milk-weed. 

MILK-WEED  [miilk-wid].     Sonchus  oleraceus. 

Milk-weep,  or  Woolfs  milk.     Herbe  h  laid. 
M I LK- WEED.     Vhcrbc  laicticre.  — Sfunvood. 
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MILKY  [miil'kee;  /.  /.  miil'kud;  /. /.  u-miilkud],  v.  i.  i.  To 
milk  ;  to  be  accustomed  to  milk. 

He  do  milky,  and  sar  the  pigs,  and  tend  the  poultry  an'  that. 

I've  ^.-fniiked's  thirty  year — why,  I  milkkd  vor  Mr.  Jones  to 
Sheepcott  up  zeb'mteen  year. 

2.  Said  of  a  cow.     To  permit  herself  to  be  milked. 
Thick  yeffer  don't  milky  well 't  all — her's  so  ter'ble  itemy. 

MILL,  in  the  phr.  **  go  to  miW  [goo*  tu  mee'ul] — /.  e.  carry  com 
to  the  mill  to  be  ground. 

Maistcr  zess  how  Joe  must  turn  over  thick  there  heap  o'  dung, 
and  Jim  must  go  to  milly  else  'on*t  be  nort  to  sar  the  pigs  way 
tomarra. 

Uppon  the  wardeyn  bysily  they  crye, 
To  yeve  hem  leue  but  a  little  stounde 
To  go  to  melle  and  see  here  corn  i-grounde. 

CfMucer^  Reeve* s  TaU^  1.  86. 

MILL-CLAPPER  [mee'ul-tlaap'ur],  sb.  Part  of  a  com  mill. 
See  Clack.     A  very  common  description  of  a  chatterbox  is — 

[Dhu  tuung'  oa  ur-z  lig  u  mee'iil'tlaap'ur^  the  tongue  of  her  is 
like  a  mill-clapper. 

A  Milne  Clappe  ;  tarantantarum, — Cath,  Ang» 

A  Mill-clapper.     Claquet  de  moulin,  traquet  de  moulin, — Cotgrave. 

huer  of  ))e  tonges  bye)>  zuo  uoUe  ]>et  speke))  beuore  and  behynde,  )>et  bye>  ase 
)>e  cUper  of  ))e  melle  jiet  ne  may  him  na3t  hyealde  stille. — Ayenb.  of  Inwyt^  p.  58. 

MILLER  [miil'ur,  miil'urd],  sb,     A  large  moth  of  any  species. 

MILLERD  [miil-urd],  sb.     Miller. 

The  usual  pronun.  when  used  alone.  The  d  is  not  sounded 
when  used  as  a  title  preceding  a  name  Thus  it  is  Miller  Jones, 
Miller  Avis,  but  always  "Jones  the  miller d'^ 

Just  eens  I  was  gwain  in  house,  who  should  come  along,  but  th' 
old  Jan  Hooper  the  millerd. 

MILL-HEAD  [mee'ul-aid],  sb.  The  pond  or  reservoir  of  water 
which  supplies  a  water-wheel.     See  Head  of  Water. 

MILL-HOUSE  [mee-ul-aew-z],  sb.  The  under  room  in  a  mill, 
where  the  meal  runs  down  a  shoot  from  the  grinding.  Quite 
distinct  from  mill^  which  applies  to  the  entire  building  and 
premises. 

The  term  mill-house  is  also  commonly  applied  to  the  room  or 
"shop"  in  a  " tucking-mill,"  where  the  (fulling)  "stocks"  are 
situated. 

Where's  maister?  I  zeed-n  g'in  mill- oust  benow ;  I  count  you'll 
[vuyn  un]  find  him  in  there  about. 

Mvli.ehowse.     MoUndina,  molendlnum.—Promp,  Faro. 


'i.TlL   -  *  11    'ir^^'L -tLiy^l  .'/.     The   stream   of  water  as  it 
::.      IT  r-:n   i.'  i^tr  izxt  wiztz-wb^ti,  afrer  having  doce  its  work. 

XHT  limits  JT-     Tie  subcb  of  anj  aniinal.      (Always.) 


iL3CZNT  r  I>tINY  jnJimuDtt  pdmnoce^-     An  alliterative  ci- 
wxiiaic  TST  xLac^  mfaTiing — used  by  childreQ  in  thdr 


be'eto? 


IN  'uunt-iasi^  Mjfy\     Puny ;  feeble — said  only  of 
HiT  5  t  T»^n:  linj*  fcic«:i3K  :Vhi^  hxidly  worth  rearing. 


)nvr'  'zirjL^ :  /-  r.  air}  a :  /./.  n-nniyTii  r.  /.     To  remind; 

Y:c  mrti£.  Si^r^  r>cc  to  rcrjct  aboct  they  anants. 
\--i'r  »cn ^  rr  D4Tzr--  ai^rzr  isgceTin,  vur  tu  bee  shoa'ur  vur 
n   rei  x  rtrvi  -"wttt.^  I  iiiuccisbcd  him  over  and  over  again, 


I  nL:u£x£  "ur  2»:^  '*T^  ':«rx5  :^  ptrdai  vbea  h  wms  less  expected. 

C^ria/amms,  V.  L 

MINI^  "— zttt',  r.  £     I,  To  necxiect ;  to  lemember. 

C.i:i  v:c  m^rJ  ih*  r»>^r  cC-d  Betty  Jones,  that's  th'  old  Betty 
J:-«*<c<  !!.:.:>  ir.  ic*;:  tn-jw:  bet  1-cc!  I  doQ*t  s'pose  you  can — her 
ben  iiii's  roriT  yeir,  izi  I  k:%J  years  avore  you  was  a  bomd. 

2.  .:.♦.     I~  the  r-hr.  -to  be  a  w^'kJ  to;"'  to  choose  to  do;  to 

TociziT.  Tc^-  ziusc-::  co  up  there.     WTiat  vor  ?     I  shall  nif  I  be 

a  ^:\j  to. 

5.   To  be  ccr.fide™^ ;  to  be  deliberating  whether  or  not. 
I  r^j  a  ^:kj  I'd  break  up  thick  aeld  and  put'n  to  beans. 
I  r«  ha'f  a  ^SkJ  to  let'n  go  and  uke  his  chance. 

4.  To  watch :  to  look  after ;  to  take  care  of.  To  woric  at  any 
machine  or  enpr.e  is  to  m:Kj  it. 

How  is  it  you  are  not  at  school?  Plaise,  sir,  mother  keep  me 
home  to  minJ  the  babv. 

I  used  to  mip:J  the  horses  one  time ;  but  since  that  I've  a  mind 
the  cows  and  the  pigs  and  that. 

A  farmer  seeing  a  boy  idle,  would  tell  him  to  **  mind'*  his  work. 

The  commonest  form  of  "take  care,"  or  "beware,"  is  "mind 
yerzul."     Aft  fid  they  chains,  they  bain*t  very  strong. 

A/ind  the  birds,  else  theyll  drash  out  ever}-  bit  o'  thick  there 
splat  o'  zeed. 
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MINNIKIN  [miin'ikeen],  adj.  Puny;  under-sized — generally 
used  in  connection  with  little.     Same  as  Mimmickin. 

Ees,  her's  a  fine  maaid  a-come  now ;  but  lor !  her  was  a  poor 
little  minnikin  thing,  sure  'nough,  when  I  tookt  her  fust. 

The  credite  of  maister,  to  brothell  his  man, 

And  also  of  mistresse,  to  tninnekin  Nan. — Tussfr,  10/20. 

MINNY  [miin'ee],  sd.     Minnow.     (Always.) 

MINUTE  [mdn-eet].  i.  In  the  phr.  "  in  a  minute  " — i.  e.  readily, 
willingly,  without  a  minutes  hesitation. 

I'd  zend  my  ploughs  for  a  day,  in  a  minute^  nif  I  wadn  zo 
a-pushed  up. 

Maister  zend  me  down  t'ax  'ee,  plaise  to  len'  un  a  rackin*-cock. 
Tell'n  I  an*t  a-got  nother  one,  else  I'd  let'n  ab'm  in  a  minute. 

2.  adv.     At  all. 

I  don't  like  thick  sort,  not  a  minute. 

MIRSCHIEFFUL  [muurs'cheeftoi],  adj.     Mischievous. 

They  lousy  boys  again!  I  know  'tis  young  Bill  Baker;  idn  a 
more  mirschieffuller  [muurs'cheeftol'ur]  young  osebird  in  all  the 
parish. 

MIRSCHIEVIOUS  [muurs'chee'vius],  adj.     Mischievous. 
They  holm-screeches  be  the  mirschieviousest  birds  is. 

MIRSCHY  [muurs'chee],  sb.     The  devil ;  mischief. 
Sharp,  Bill !  the  buUicks  be  a  brokt  into  th'  orchet,  and  they'll 
play  th'  old  mirschy  wi'  th'  apples. 

How  I  be  a  terrified  way  they  mirschy  making  boys  ! 

MISBEGOT  [miisbigau't],  adj.  and  sb.     Base  born ;  a  bastard 

Whose  child  is  that  ? 

Oh !  her's  a  poor  little  misbegot^  what  I've  a-got  to  keep  vor 
zomebody,  but  I  count  her  on't  be  here  long,  vor  all  I  takes  a  sight 
o*  trouble  way  her,  poor  little  thing. 

MISBELIEVE  [mds'bilee'v],  v.  t.  To  doubt  a  person's  veracity ; 
to  disbelieve. 

I  don't  misbelieve  it  a  minute,  I've  a  zeed  purty  near  the  same 
thing,  manies  o'  times. 

MysbeUut,  mescreance.  — Palsgrave. 

pet  weren  dyade  ine  hire  zenne  and  in  hire  misbilene. 
And  )>erof  bye)>  y-come  alle  )>e  maneres  of  ercsye  and  of  misbdeuinge, 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyt^  pp.  13,  134. 

MISCALL  [miSs'kau'l],  v.  t.    To  abuse  ;  to  use  bad  language. 
You  Miscall  me  like  that  again,  that's  all ! 

Improperer.    To  exprobate,  upbraid, also  miscal. — Cotgrave. 

To  MisCAL.    Improptrcr. — Sherwood, 
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MI.-;I)0  'rr.uvi'ic-^  v.  i.     To  transgress  :  to  do  amlg. 

My  bwoy  w^.^  al.vays  quiet  an'  proper  like,  I  be  safe  he  nere 

wuln  a  misdod,  nif  they  tothers  had'n  a-<x>y-dack*n  away  'lon^  wi] 

they. 

If  ony  of  hem  mys  dod^  Doii>er  bume  hem  ne  blovc^ 

But  take  a  smert  n)dde«  and  bete  hem  oo  m  rove 

Til  ^  crie  mercy,  and  be  of  ber  ^t  aknove. 

1450.     Haw  the  good  wijfiak^  Jur  dni^fir  (FomivBlI)^  L  lA. 

MISDOUBT  [mds-daewt],  r.  /.    To  disbelief ;  to  doobt 
I  wid'n  misdoubt  what  you  do  zay,  'pon  no  'count,  bat  howsoo 
dever  I  can't  nezactly  make  it  out 

MISFORTUNATE  [miSsfauTtnut],  adj.    Unfortunate.     (Com 
Her's  a  poor  misforfnate  thing,  nort  don't  never  zim  to  vitty  va 

her,  same's  other  voices. 

Mysfortunate — maUureux, — Palsgrave* 

MISFORTUNE  MEAT  [miSsfaurtecn  malt],  sb.  The  me 
of  an  animal  which  has  been  **  killed  to  save  its  life/'  or  which  ha 
died  before  assistance  arrived.  This  kind  used  until  lately  to  fa 
regularly  ** dressed"  like  properly  butchered  meat,  and  sent  t 
London  for  sale ;  now  it  is  dangerous.     See  Gag-butcher. 

MISGEE  [miSs-gee],  v,  t,  and  /.     To  doubt;  to  have  misgiving 
I  misgeed  terrible  whe'er  he'd  come  or  no. 

MISH-MARSII  [meesh-maarsh].  AUit.  phr.  In  confusion 
muddle.     Same  as  Midge-madge. 

Sue,  you  be  a  purty  maaid  to  quill  the  yam ;  why,  thee's  a-g( 
it  all  to  a  tangle  and  a  mish-marsh  ! 

MISK  [mdsk],  sb.     Mist ;  fog. 

T'idn  nort  but  a  bit  of  a  tnisk  ;  *t'll  break  abroad  umbye,  I  coun 

MISKY  [mus*kee],  atfj.     Misty  ;  foggy. 

[Miiskce  maurneen,  zr,  z-maur*neen,  ed'nut?]  misty  mominj 
sir,  this  morning,  is  it  not  ? 

MISLEST  [miSslaes*],  v,  t.     To  molest ;  to  insult. 

Nobody  'on't  never  mislcst  you,  nif  you  don't  zay  nort  to  they- 

MISLIKE  [miisluyk],  r.  /.     To  dislike.     (Very  com.) 
[Aay  shijod'n  inusluyk  dhik  jaub  u  bee*t,]  I  should  not  mislili 
that  job  at  all. 

Kni)tes  war  J«rc  wele  two  score 
^at  war  new  dubbed  to  ^t  dance ; 
1  (elm  and  heuyd  ))ai  haue  forlore, 
pan  mis/iJt a/  John  of  France. 
Slorc  mislih'n^  was  \qtc  )>en. 
For  faU  treson  alway  ^i  wrojt. 
I.fHtrpscf  J//'/iV  (1352),  rdituai  SoH^.  C.  I.  56.     (Ed.  Morris  and  Skeat.; 
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JIuo  ])et  )>us  cou)>e  stoppi  his  earen  •  he  nolde  yhyere  ble)>eliche  zigge  ne 
recordi  >ing  •  ))et  ssolde  misliki  god.  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt^  p.  257. 

Ne  mysliked^  |)auh  he  loore  •  o^x  lenede  to  \zX  ilke 
Jjat  neuere  payed  peny  aje  '  in  place  ])ere  he  borwede. 

Piers  Plowman^  xvii.  311. 

MISLOOK  [miSs'leok],  v,  t  To  mislay;  to  miss;  to  lose  tem- 
porarily. 

We've  a  mislooked  ever  so  many  of  our  wadges ;  you  'an't  a 
borried  none  o'm,  I  s'pose  ? 

MISS  [niiis],  IK  /.     To  fail  to  germinate. 

More-n  half  o*  they  taties  missed.     See  Hat,  v.  /. 

Never  didn  know  the  turmut  zeed  miss^  same's  't'ave  de  year. 

MISTRUST  [miSstnis-(t],  v,  t\    To  be  in  doubt. 

I  always  mistrusted  'bout  thick  there  wall,  he  never  wad'n  a  put 
up's  he  off  to,  I.  e,  I  was  always  in  doubt  about  that  wall,  it  never 
was  properly  built. 

MISTRUSTFUL  [miSstnis'ftol],  adj.     Suspicious. 

Ter'ble  mistrustful  umman,  her  can't  never  keep  no  maaidens. 

MIS  WENT  [miiswaint'],/.  /.  ^n^p.p.  Went  astray ;  gone  astray. 
In  these  tenses  common,  but  obs.  in  the/r.  /. 

Her  was  a  oncommon  nice  maid ;  'tis  a  thousand  pities  her 
should  'a  miswent, 

[Aay  kaewnt  dhai  bee  n-muswai'ntf  uuls  dhaid  a-biin*  yuur  voa-r 
naew*,]  I  expect  they  have  lost  the  way,  else  they  would  have  been 
here  before  now. 

Hastely  do)>  \>ey  be  to  hewe  i  and  sleej)  hem  wy)>  such  turment ; 
And  so  )>ow  schalt  hemen  alle  schewe  i  ]>at  pey  b\i\f  al  mys-wntt. 

Sir  FirumbraSf  1.  1 962. 

And  sayde,  **Mahoun,  ))ow  art  myswent  i  for  now  am  y  vndon  and  schent, 
|)0U  art  nojt  wor)>  a  flye.  lb,  1.  4929. 

A  wheston  is  no  kervynge  instniment, 
But  yet  it  maketh  sharpe  kervynge  tolls, 
And  ther  thou  wost  I  have  aught  mysivntt, 
Eschewe  thou  that,  for  swiche  thinge  to  the  scole  is. 

Chaucer,  Troylus  and  Cryseyde,  1.  631. 

l>et  is  out  of  his  wytte  ine  huam,  skele  is  miswent^ 

^anne  wext  arijt  ji  ilke  fol,  and  miswent^  and  wel  yzed  wod. 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyt^  p.  18. 

MIZ-MAZE  [miSz-mae'uz],  sb.     Confusion  ;  nervous  excitement. 
When  I  zeed  the  vire,  I  could'n  do  nothin,  I  was  all  to  a  miz- 
maze,    A  woman's  remark  after  her  house  was  burnt. 

MIZZLE  [miiz'l],  v,  and  sb.     Drizzling  rain. 
Come  on,  soce  1  'tis  nort  but  a  bit  of  a  mizzle  like. 

itf«*lecn],/flr/.  adj.    Drizzling. 

I  I 
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MOCK  [mauk*],  sb.  A  tuft  of  grass.  In  pasture  land,  the 
cattle  usually  leave  tufts  or  patches  of  the  ranker  herbage :  these 
are  always  called  mocks.  The  word  is  never  applied  to  a  root  of 
any  kind. 

Tak-n  skir  over  the  mocks,  out  in  the  Barn's  close,  they  '11  do 
to  put  'pon  tap  o'  the  rick« 

MOORAGE  [maug'reej],  v.  and  sb.     Mortgage. 

They  call's  it  (the  land)  he's,  but  I  count  'tis  purty  well  a 
mogragcd. — ^June,  1881. 

Mr.  Baker  Ve  a-got  the  mograge  'pon  all  they  houses. 

Invariably  in  such  a  sentence  the  mortgage,  not  a  mortgage,  is 
said  by  many  above  the  dialect-speaking  class. 

MOOVURD  [maug'vurd],  sb.  Mugwort.  (Always.)  Artemisia 
vulgaris.    A  very  common^  medicinal  herb. 

Horehound  and  mash  maUice  and  mogvurd  's  the  best  'arbs 
is,  nif  anybody  've  a  catch'd  a  chill  or  ort. 

One  of  the  few  words  in  which  we  sound  ze^  as  t^. 

Mogwortf  al  on  as  se3m  some,  modirwort  :  lewed  folk  |>at  in  manye  wordes 
conne  no  ryjt  sownynge,  but  ofte  shortyn  wordys,  and  changyn  lettrys  and 
silablys,  ))ey  coruptyn  )>e  o.  in  to  u.  and  d.  in  to  g.  and  syncopyn  i.  smytyn 
a-wey  L  and  r.  and  seyn  mugwort. 

Arund.  MS.  42,  f.  35.  v«.     Quoted  by  IVay^  Fromp.  Parv.  p.  347. 

MOILY  [mauylee],  v.  i.  To  toil ;  to  work  severely.  Frequently 
used  with  toil. 

'Tis  'ard  vor  to  be  a  sar'd  so  bad,  arter  I've  a  toil^  and  a  moHkd 
vor  he,  same  's  I  have. 

Good  husbandmen  must  tnoile  and  toile, 

To  laie  to  Hue  by  laboured  feeld. — Tusser^  4/1. 

MOLLY  [maulee],  sb.  A  man  who  fusses  and  busies  himself 
about  the  house,  or  women's  work. 

Nif  rd  a  got  such  a  old  Mollys  I'd  pin  the  dish-clout  up  to  the 
tail  o'  un. 

MOLLY-CAUDLE  [maulee-cau'dl],  sb.  i.  One  wha  is  over- 
careful  of  his  health ;  a  valetudinarian. 

You  'ont  catch  a  old  moUy-caudle  like  he  comin;  nif  is  but 
ever  such  a  little  bit  of  a  scad,  he  on't  put's  'ead  out. 

2.  V.  t.  To  nurse  over-carefully ;  to  be  over-anxious  as  to 
health,  &c 

I  can't  abear  to  zee  nobody  a  molly  candied  up  in  jis  farshtn  ; 
belter  put  the  boy  in  a  glass  case  to  once. 

No  wonder  the  children  be  waikly,  always  a  molly-caudled  up 
like  that  there  ;  must'n  never  go  out  o*  doors  'thout  girt  coats  and 
shawls  and  they  things. 
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MOM  MET,  MAWMET  [maum'ut],  sb,  i.  A  figure  usually  made 
of  old  clothes  stuffed  with  straw  to  frighten  away  the  birds.  A 
scarecrow.     (Always  so  called.) 

Can  you  please  to  let  us  have  a  vew  things,  a  old  hat  an*  that, 
vor  to  make  up  a  bit  of  a  mommet,  the  rooks  be  vallin*  in  'pon  the 
taties  ? 

2.  Epithet.  A  person  (female)  dressed  in  very  antiquated  attire 
is  usually  described  as  "  dressed  up  like  a  old  mommet,'^ 

the!  maden  a  calf  in  tho  dayes,  and  offiriden  a  sacrifice  to  the  mawmet, 

Wydifvers.^  Acts  vii.  41. 

In  Tyndale's  and  Cranmer's  versions  this  is  translated  ymage, 
in  later  versions  idoL 

Mi  lilil  sones  kepe  30  jou  fro  mawmetis, —  Wyclifvers,,  i  yohn  v.  21. 

)>anne  be  )>ei  fals  ypocritis  and  worschipen  false  maumetis, 

Wyclif,  Works,  E.  E.  T.  S.  p.  $. 

Mawment.      Ytiolunty  simulacrum. — Promp,  Paw, 

A  Mawmentt  ;  idolum^  simulachrum. 

A  Mawment  place  (a  Mawment  howse  A.) ;  jdolium  (similacrum  A.). 

A  Mawment  wyrscheper ;  idolatra,  Cath,  Ang, 

Maument,  marmozet,  poupie, 
Maumentry,  baguaiavlde, — Palsgrave, 

What  difference  is  ther  bitwen  an  ydolaster  and  an  avarous  man,  but  that  the 
ydolaster  peradventure  hadde  but  a  mawmet  or  tuo,  and  the  avaricious  man  hath 
monye  ?  Chaucer,  Persones  Tale,    De  Avaritia. 

In  |>at  siquar  )>ai  come  to  tun, 
Was  preistes  at  |»air  temple  bun 
To  do  )>e  folk,  als  ]>ai  war  sete, 
Ma  sacrifies  to  ^air  maumet. 

Cursor  Alundi,  Flight  into  Egypt,  1.  375. 

MOMMETRY  [maum-utree],  sb.     Idolatry. 
They  there  pa'sons  wi'  their  can'ls  and  crosses  and  bowin  and 
scrapin,  I  calls  it  riglar  mommetry. 

])at  )>e  peple  of  oure  lond  be  not  broujt  to  maumetrie,  ne  )>erte,  ne  lecherie 
meyntened  vnder  siche  pilgrimage,  ne  almes  drawen  fro  pore  nedy  men. 

Wyclif,  Works,  E.  E.  T.  S.  p.  279.     See  also  p.  122. 

Mawmentrye.     Ydolatria, — Promp.  Parv. 
A  Mawmentry  ;  idolatria. — Cath.  Ang. 

And  al  the  chirche,  and  al  the  chyvalrye. 
That  in  destruccioun  of  mawmetrye, 
And  in  encresse  of  Cristes  lawe  cfeere, 
llie  ben  acordid,  as  ye  schal  after  heere. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Lowes  Tale,  1.  138. 

Mawmetry  is  when  any  man  gifis  the  luf  til  any  creature  that  aglie  to  be  gifen 
to  god.  Hampole,  Psalter,  xcvi.  7. 

I  I  2 
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MOMMICK  [maum-ikj,  j^.     i.  Morsel;  scrap. 
Lor !  did-n  em  eat !  why,  avore  you  could  turn  yerzul  round 
they*d  a  put  away  every  mommick  o'  it,  and  was  lookin*  vor  more. 

2.  Mommet  (^.  vX 

MONEY  IN  BOTH  POCKETS  [muun-ee  een  boo'udh  pau*- 
guts],  sb.  The  plant  Honesty,  from  the  transparent  purse-like 
seed-pods,  which  contain  the  seed  on  both  sides  of  a  dividing 
membrane.     Lunaria  biennis, 

MONKEY  FLOWER,  MONKEY  PLANT  [muungkee  flaawur]. 
The  Mimulus.     (Always  so  called.) 

MONKEY  TREE.  The  Araucaria  imbricata.  Called  also 
Puzzle-monkey, 

MONTH'S  MIND  [muuns  muyn],  sb.  A  strong  fancy  or 
inclination ;  a  good  mind. 

I  be  a  month's  mind  never  to  go  aneast'n  again ;  he  have  a  sar'd 
me  shameful.     A  wife's  utterance  about  her  husband. 

yul,  I  see  you  have  a  month's  mind  to  them. 

Lucetla.  Ay,  madam,  you  may  say  what  sights  you  see. 

Tivo  Getit,  of  Verona^  I.  ii. 

"Whose  noise  whets  valour  sharp,  like  beer 
By  thunder  turned  to  vinegar ; 
For  if  a  trumpet  sound,  or  drum  beat, 
Who  has  not  a  month's  mind  to  combat  ? 

HudibraSi  P.  I.  c.  ii.  1.  109. 

MOO  [moo*,  mfeo*],  v,  1.     To  low  as  a  cow.     This  word  is  used 
only  to  children — to  them  always.     The  ordinary  word  is  belve. 
Cows  in  child- language  are  always  moo-cows, 

MOOD  [meo'd],  sb.  A  kind  of  gelatinous  mass  which  appears 
in  cider  or  vinegar — by  some  called  the  mother  of  vinegar. 

MOONSHINE  [meo-nshuyn],  sb.  Contraband  spirits.  Well 
within  the  writer's  recollection  there  were  several  farm-houses  near 
the  coast  which  were  said  to  be  never  without  a  keg  or  two  of 
moonshine. 

Kent.  .  ,  .  Draw,  you  rogue ;  for,  though  it  be  night,  the  moon  shines ;  Til 
make  a  sop  o*  the  moonshine  of  you  :   Draw,  you —  King  Lear^  II.  ii. 

MOOR  [moa'ur,  moo'ur],  sb.  A  rough  swampy  piece  of  pasture 
land.  This  term  is  not  used  to  express  waste  or  common  land  as 
such.  See  Hill.  Comp.  Morasse.  **Gurt  Moor^^  "Little  Moor^'' 
''Moor  Close,"  "Higher  Mcor;'  « Hill-;w(?^r,"  &c.,  are  very 
common  names  of  fields — enclosed  time  out  of  mind.  Unless 
such  fields  have  been  drained  of  late  years,  one  would  expect  to 
find  rushes  and  like  herbage  to  be  the  staple. 
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MOOR  [moa'ur,  raoo-ur],  s6.  i.  The  several  branching  roots 
I  and  roolleis  of  a  tree,  which  grow  out  from  the  nioof  (q.  v.).  The 
of  many  trees,  especially  the  elm,  are  very  like  drawn-out 
I  carrots,  both  in  colour  and  lexlure.     Germ.  Afohre,  a  carrot. 

The  moors  o'  thick  there  el-em  be  a-urned  all  over  thick  there 
I  cornder.     Can't  get  norl  to  grow  there,  the  groun's  so  vull  o'  moars 

e  a  chopped  off  the  moars,  but  we  shan't  never  beat  thick 
1   there  rnoi/i  abroad  'thout  we  puts  a  bit  o'  powder  in  un, 

^t  i^uene  was  of  EngeLond  '  as  me  a|i  er  ytold, 
^1  goUerliele  a]  Engclond  '  was  beo  eueri:  ybore. 
Vor  Jroru  hire  com  su^t'e  Engclond  ■  into  kunde  mare. 

Jiditii  b/  Ctamtslir,  Will,  ike  Csnqutror,  1. 146. 

Huie  loue  is  imrrd  on  \t  ful  vute  :  &  )nt  me  temr)*  now. 

Sir  Fmimbrai,  1.  2S34. 

The  bowls  ))bI  bercji  nat '  and  bee)i  nut  grene-leuede, 
Ther  is  a  myscbif  in  |>e  man  '  of  sucb  manere  slockcs. 

Piai  Ptirwmatt,  xvil.  1.  249. 
Set  Spill-moor. 

The  ao  sound  before  a  fracture,  as  doo'ur,  moo'ur,  boo'ur,  noo-im, 
&c.  (door,  more,  moor,  bore,  boar,  none)  is  peculiar  to  a  rather 
circumscribed  district,  VVivehscombe,  and  a  few  parishes  to  the 
north  and  north-west.  On  entering  the  Nothe  Fort  of  Weymouth 
(1879)  the  sentry  merely  said,  "That's  the  door,"  hnl  I  instantly 
said  to  my  friend,  "  Thai  is  a  Huish  man."  On  inquiry  1  found  his 
home  was  Clatworthy,  the  parish  adjoining,  and  dovetailing  into 
Huish.  The  two  churches  are  within  a  mile  of  each  other.  The 
pronunciation  is  almost  [Ijeo'ur,  d&o'ur]. 

2.  Also  applied  to  growing  herbage. 

"  There'll  zoon  be  a  good  moor  o"  grass  here,"  This  was  said  of  a 
newly  laid  down  pasture,  and  implied  that  the  various  grasses  had 
well  rooted,  and  were  growing  rapidly. 

MOORISH  [moa'ureesh],  aiij.  Applied  to  water  having  an 
earthy,  peaty  taste, 

All  the  water  they've  a  got  comes  from  the  hill,  and  sometimes 
'lis  terrible  moorish. 

MOORY  [moaiiree],  adj.     Marshy ;  swampy. 
Thik  there  piece  0"  ground  'ont  never  be  no  good  avore  he's  a 
guttered ;  he's  that  moory  now  arier  so  much  rain,  nlf  tidn  a  do'd 
j  purty  quick  he'll  um  all  to  rexens. 
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MOORY  [moauree],  7'.  i.  To  form  roots  ;  to  throw  out  rootlets. 
Quite  different  from  to  lundy  (q.  v.). 

Nif  you  plant  withen  pitches  the  right  time  o'  the  year,  'tis 
winderful  how  quick  they'll  moory. 

MOOSTER  [meostur],  v.  tr.  and  /.  A  technical  word  used 
in  woollen  factories.  A  piece  of  cloth  is  '*  made  up,"  that  is,  rolled 
or  folded  up ;  but  in  finishing  that  process  the  end  is  doubled  back 
and  then  brought  to  the  front  to  show  ihc/orrei  (q.  v.) ;  to  perform 
this  latter  part  of  the  work  is  to  moosfer  the  piece.  A  skilful  hand 
at  the  work  is  said  to  be  able  to  moostery  well.  The  fold  with  the 
y^rr^/ showing  is  called  the  mooster ;  it  is  carefully  brought  to  the 
front  to  show  that  the  "  piece  "  is  entire,  and  has  not  been  cut 

MOOSTERY  [mbosturee],  v.  i.  To  move  quickly;  to  go 
lithely  or  actively. 

Come,  look  sharp'm  moostery  'long. 

MOOT  [mfeot],  sb.  The  entire  root  of  a  tree,  including  all 
moors  or  branching  rootlets.  When  a  tree  is  felled,  all  that 
remains  in  the  ground  is  called  the  moot.  If  a  tree  be  blown 
down,  it  is  "  butted,"  that  is,  sawn  off  at  the  bottom — all  the  root 
part  so  sawn  off  is  the  moot.     See  Moor. 

MOOT  [m^ot],  vb.  To  dig  or  grub  out  the  root  of  a  tree. 
The  chief  tool  used  in  this  work  is  sometimes  called  a  "  mooting" 
axe,"  but  more  usually  a  grubber  or  bisgy  (q.  v.). 

MOOTERY  [m^turee],  %\  L  To  change  the  feathers — said 
of  poultry  or  other  birds ;  to  moult 

MOOTURING  TIME  [m^otureen  tuym],  sb.     Moulting  time. 
How  is  it  the  hens  do  not  lay  now,  John  ? 
[Wuy,  muum,  doa'n  ee  zee*,  tez  miotureen  tuym  wai*  um,]  why, 
madam,  don't  you  see,  it  is  moulting  time  with  them. 

MOP  [maup],  sb,  A  tuft  of  grass — more  commonly  called 
mock  (q.  v.). 

MOP  [maup],  v,  t.     To  drink  greedily. 

Did'n  er  jis  mop  it  up !  'twas  jis  the  very  same's  zids  (suds) 
down  drue  a  gutter-hole. 

MOPSING  [maup-seen],  verbal  sb.  Making  grimaces  in  eating, 
as  if  the  food  was  difficult  to  swallow. — W.  H.  G.  Dec.  6,  1883. 

MOP-STALE  [maup-stae-ul],  sb.     Mop-handle. 

MORAL  [maur-ul],  sb.     Model ;  likeness ;  image. 
He*s  the  very  moral  of  his  brother,  I  never  didn  zee  two  so 
much  alike. 
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MORE  [moa'ur,  moo-ur],  adv.     Often  used  with  regular  com- 
parntives  by  way  of  duplication,  bul  without  increasing  the  force. 
Thick  (here's  more  lirrader'n  toiher. 
There  idn  no  more  vore-headeder  gurt  mump-head  in  the  parish. 

Art  ienomnt  of  what  Ihou  wl,  noueht  Icnowing 
or  whence  I  am  ;  nor  Ihal  I  am  mon  belter 
Thin  Prospero  ?— TVm/Vj/,  I.  ii. 
If  he  do  n< 
His  benediction  back,  he  i 
Be  much  mort  crncUer  than  1  It 

B/oamnnl  and  FliUhcr, 


oyou. 


!  of  Candy,  IV.  i, 


t  oftenner  in  wynler  Ihiui 


-P.-Up 


I.  500. 


for  than  it  is  leoste  ieopenlye,  and  the  oie  shall  be 

An'  liddn'  the  wenllh  o"  the  spendrif  cr 

Can  mek  em  moorc  happier,  bedder,  er 

Pulman, 


'k  Strlchri,  p.  6y. 

all  o'm — I  count 


MORE  [moour,  moaur],  adj.     Greater. 
I  let'n  had  all  he  ax  vor,  but  twadn  nolhin' 
the  more  part  was  a  left  arterwards. 

But  I  \taw  morr  wilnessynge  thanne  Ion  for  Ihe  workts  thai  mv  fadir  jaf  to 
le  to  pCTfoiirroe  bem.  IVycli/fers.  John  r.  36. 

No  man  liath  moir  loue  thanne  this. — /*,  xy.  13.     Cooip.  with  A,  V. 

Sctauin  is  a  parlie  of  Mesia  :  )iere  bce[i  also  two  londes,  ei)ier  halte  Sclauia. 
le  me/vhalleproperlicheSciauonia. — Trniisa,  C.  XXl\.  De  Europa,-m\.  i.  p.  173. 

MORE  AND  SO  [moo'ur-n  zoa\  or  tnoaT-un  zoa'],  adv. 
Moreover;  besides.     (Com.) 

They  zess  how  Joe  Slape  've  a-tookt  all  Mr.  Bond's  grass  to 
cutiin',  but  he  'ont  never  be  able  vor  do  it,  an'  more-n  zo  he  'aiit 
nobody  vor  t'e!p'-m ;  an'  aa'l  warnt  he  'ont  get  nobody  nolher,  hon 
they  years  the  prize. 


and  mere  an'  to,  thee  wut  tt 


t,  nitct  be  thy  c 


MORISH  [moa-ureesh,  moo-ureesh],  adj.  Producing  the  desire 
for  more. 

Oncommon  good  trade  this  here,  missus;  I  zim  tas'th  morish. 
This  is  a  bucolic  pun  {because  moorish  (q.  v.)  flavour  is  anything  but 
agreeable),  and  a  frequent  way  of  ordering  more  drink. 

MORSEL-BIT  [mau-sl-beet], J*.   Morsel;  particle;  atom.  (Com,) 

Thomas,  how  is  the  cow  getting  on? — Au!  her's  right  enough 
now  ;  her've  a  cleared  up  all  her  mate,  every  moisU-bit. 

I'd  let  ee  have  it  in  a  minute,  but  there  idn  one  morsel-bit  a-Icft. 

Also  melaphoiically. 

There  idn  one  marsel-b'tt  o'  sense  in  the  head  o'  un. 
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MORT  [mairrt],  sb.     Hunting  term  still  common. 
The  liorn-blast  blown  at  the  death  of  the  stag. 

A  couple  of  hundred  sportsmen  who  had  converged  to  this  spot  to  witness  the 
coup  de  grace  and  to  hear  the  mort  sounded. 

**  Forester f**  IV.  Somerset  Free  Press  ^  Aug.  30,  1879. 

MORT  [moa-urt],  sb,     i.  Lard. 

Nif  anybody-v  a  got  a  bad  leg  or  ort,  there  idn  no  fineder  thing 
vor-t-n  mort-n  chalk. 

2.  Mortar.  Masons  and  bricklayers  when  wanting  mortar, 
always  shout  mort!  to  the  tender. 

MORTAL  [maur-tl],  adv.     A  mere  intensitive. 

Maister's  mortal  queer  s*momin  ;  where  was  er  to,  last  night  ? 

MORTIFY  [maurtifuy],  v. t     To  bother;  to  teaze. 

Drat  the  cheel !  her's  enough  to  mortify  anybody  out  o'  their  life 

MOST[maus,  moa'us,  moa'ees],tfit^.  i.  Almost  (always).  Often 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

I  be  most  mazed,  way  one  thing  and  tother,  'tis  'nough  to  make 
anybody  urn  away,  vwst.     Most  all  o*  em  was  bad. 

You  shall  *ab-m  torackly,  most. — Feb.  25,  1887. 

2.  Used  very  frequently  as  a  sort  of  intensitive  to  the  superlative, 
often  quite  redundantly. 

Her's  the  most  oudaciousest  young  hussy  you'll  vind  in  a  day's 
march. 

In  expressions  like  the  latter  the  order  of  the  words  makes  all 
the  difference. 

**  Her*s  most  the  oudaciousest"  means  she  is  almost  the  most 
audacious. 

[Ttiz  dhu  moo'ees  bfeo'teepfeolees  soa'urt  u  tae'udeez  dvnir  yiie 
zee'd-n  yur  luyv],  it  is  the  most  beautifulest  sort  of  potatoes  you 
ever  saw  in  your  life. 

And  then  there  was  a  damosell  that  rebuked  sir  Tristram  in  the  most  foulest 
manner,  and  called  him  coward  knight. 

Mallory^  Morte  cT Arthur^  V.  II.  ch.  xv.  p.  29. 

MOST  TIMES  [moa's  tuymz],  adv. phr.     Generally;  usually. 

I  most  times  takes  a  little  bit  of  a  night- cap  like,  avore  I  goes 
to  bed. 

We  be  to  busy  vor  to  go  to  church  most  times^  Vore  th* 
arternoon. 

There  idn  a  more  williner  maid  in  the  wordle,  than  her  is,  most 
times. 

MO  IE  [moa'ut],  sb.  i.  A  single  straw  or  a  single  stalk  of  hay, 
always  so  called  ;  usually  with  a  defining  word  prefixed,  as  a  reed 
mote — i.  e.  a  single  unbruised  stalk  of  wheat — such  for  instance  as 
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would  be  used  in  sucking  up  various  drinks.  A  sixdCK-mofe  would 
be  a  bruised  reed  of  wheat  or  of  any  of  the  grain-bearing  plants. 
Applied  in  this  sense  only  to  the  stalks  of  grasses  or  grain.  The 
word  implies  slenderness. 

2.  A  minute  particle  of  any  straw  or  similar  substance.  Halliwell 
is  wrong  in  defining  it  as  a  miU,  a  small  piece.  An  atom  of  earth, 
or  paper,  or  stone,  or  any  non-fibrous  substance  would  never  be 
called  a  mote^  while  a  minute  splinter  of  wood  might  be  so  termed. 
No  doubt  it  is  to  the  latter  form  contrasted  with  the  beam  that  we 
read  in  Matt.  vii.  3  (Wyclif) : 

but  what  seest  thou  a  litil  mote  in  the  ize  of  thi  brother ;  and  seest  not  a  beem 
in  thin  owne  ize,  &c. 

Freluche :  A  moat^  a  small  straw,  or  lint. — Cotgrave, 

A  MoATE ;  Freluche, — Sherwood, 

MOTHER  [mau'dhur],  sb.  The  womb  of  any  animal.  The 
usual  name  amongst  butchers.     See  Mood. 

'Tis  a  ter'ble  complaint  'bout  [yoa'z]  ewes,  *most  everybody 
hereabout  've  a  *ad  bad  luck.  I've  a  lost  a  lot  sure  'nough  \  the 
mother  o'm  do  come  out. — January  1887. 

The  Mother  (or  womb).     Matrice^  amarry, — Sherwood, 

MOTHERING-SUNDAY  [mau'dhureen-zUn'dee],  sb.  Midlent- 
Sunday ;  doubtless  so  called  from  pre-Reformation  days,  when  the 
mother  churches  were  visited  in  turn  by  the  faithful;  now  it  is 
customary  for  servant  girls  to  visit  their  mothers  on  that  day,  and 
generally  to  visit  parents.  Most  likely  the  name  of  the  day  has 
given  rise  to  the  modern  custom. 

Why,  rot  the  Dick  !  zee  Dundry's  Peak 
Lucks  like  a  shuggard  motherin-c9\it ; 
The  Boughs  are  ready  to  tear  with  snaw. 
And  the  vrawz'd  Brucks  vorget  to  flaw. 
1762.    Collins f  Ninth  Ode  of  Horace^  in  Somerset  Dialect ^  Miscellanies ^  p.  114. 

MOTHER-LAW  [mau'dhur-lau].  Mother-in-law.  The  in  is 
always  omitted  in  this  and  similar  relationships,  as  father-law, 
brither-law,  zister-Iaw. 

MOTHER  O'  THOUSANDS  [mau'dhur  u  thaewznz],  sb.  The 
plant  Creeping  Campanula ;  also  Linaria  Cymbalaria, 

MOULDER  [moa'ldur],  v.     To  smoulder;  to  bum  slowly. 
A  maid-servant  speaking  of  the  logs  burning  slowly  said,  they 
still  moulders  away — /.  e,  they  keep  on  smouldering. — Feb.  6,  1887. 
• 
MOUNTAIN-ASH  [raaewnteen-aar'sh],  sb.     Pyrus  aucuparia. 

Very  common  tree  in  the  district,  thus  called  by  people  of  the 
better  class.     Among  labouring  class  it  is  always  Quick-beam, 
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MOUSE-PIE  [maewz-paay],  sb.     Said  to  be  a  cure  for  children 

who  wet  their  beds. 

MOUSER. WITHY  [maewzur-wiidh-ee],  sb,  A  kind  of  willow 
which  grows  in  hedges  or  dry  places.  It  makes  capital  binds  from 
its  toughness,  and  is  much  sought  after  by  thatchers. 

MOUSE-SNAP  [maew-snaap],  sb,  A  mouse-trap  of  any  kind. 
Com  p.  want-snap, 

MOUTH-SPEECH  [maew-spai-ch],  sb.     Speech. 

Can't  get  no  mouth-speech  out  o*  her.    Cf.  eyc-sighty  head-piece^  &c. 

MOW  [maew],  sb.  i.  A  stack  or  rick  of  com.  A  heap  in  a 
barn  is  never  a  moiCy  nor  is  a  hay- rick. 

The  "  Barley  Afoiv  "  is  a  very  common  public-house  sign. 

Afo7fe  of  whete  or  haye — mulon  defoyn. — Palsgrave, 

And  if  it  be  a  wete  haruest,  make  many  mawa  ; 

Fiinhcrberif  Husbandry^  S^J^, 

2.  See  Make  Mows. 

MOW-BARTON  [maew '-baar  teen],  sb.  The  yard  or  enclosure 
in  which  the  corn  stacks  are  placed.  Every  farm  has  its  mow- 
barton  (always  so  called),  but  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  employment 
of  steam-thrashers,  the  stacks  are  oftener  made  in  the  harvest-field, 
and  consequently  mo7u-bartons  are  less  used.     See  Barton. 

I  also  want  two  long  gates  for  the  Af<nubarton,  which  must  be  ten  foot  long. 

iMterfrom  a  Farmer,    June  24,  1882. 

MOW-BURNED  [maew-buurnd],  adj.  Said  of  com,  especially 
barley,  which  has  over-heated  in  the  stack. 

MOWLED  [muwlud,  muwtild],  part,  adj.  Mauled;  pulled 
about;  hugged. 

For  shame  1  I  ont  be  a  mowled  no  zuch  way. 

£s  won't  ha  ma  Tetties  a  grabbled  zo,  ner  es  won't  be  mullad  2nd  soulad. 

Ex,  Scold,  1.  377. 

MOWLY  [muwiee],  v,  i.  To  pull  about;  to  keep  on  mauling. 
Commonly  used  respecting  young  fellows'  rustic  courtship. 

No,  no,  you  werent  so  skittish  thoa,  ner  sa  squeamish  nether.    He  murt  mulfy 
and  soully  tell  a  wos  weary.  Ex,  Scold.  1.  381. 

MOW-PLAT  [maew-plaat],  sb,  A  rick-yard  or  plot;  the  com- 
moner term  is  mow-barton  (q.  v.) 

Na  on  Tithe  map.  A.  R.  P. 

128.  Courtlage,  JAm/Zt;/ and  House        .        .         o    I    25 

Schedule  0/ Farm  Lease^  dated  Jan.  15th,  1883,  from  Tithe  apportionmeuf. 

MOW-STADDLE  [maew-stadl],  sb.  The  framework  upon 
which  a  stack  of  corn  is  piled  up.    These  frameworks  are  usually 
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supported  upon  stone  or  wood  posts  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  having  large  flat  caps  on  the  top,  upon  which  the 
timber  framing  rests.  The  object  is  to  keep  the  corn  from  the 
damp  earth,  and  the  caps  are  to  prevent  rats  or  mice  from  climbing 
up  the  posts.     Ste  Staddle. 

MPS  [mps],  adv.  Yes.  One  of  the  very  commonest  forms  of 
non-emphatic  ^^j.  No  vocal  sound  is  perceptible,  but  merely  the 
vocal  m  followed  hy  fs, 

MUCH  [muuch],  sb.     i.  A   strange  thing;  a  remarkable  fact 
— "  to  be  wondered  at "  understood.     (Very  com.) 
Tis  much  you  boys  can't  let  alone  they  there  ducks. 
'Twas  much  he  had'n  a  been  a  killed. 


2.  In  phrase  so  much  [zoa*  muuch],  adv,     {a)  Enough  ;  sufficient. 

Mex  the  birmstone  way  zo  much  laud  (lard)  eeps  mid  make  a 
sauf{soh)  ball. 

(b)  A  certain  quantity ;  a  small  quantity. 

Nif  the  dog  Ve  a-got  any  worms,  you  must  have  zo  much  ragonet 
[rag-unut]  (areca  nut)  and  put  'long  way  ut. 

MUCH  [muuch],  ».  /.  i.  To  smooth  or  stroke  gently  with  the 
hand.    Nearly  always  used  in  speaking  to  children. 

Poor  pussy !  much  her  down. 

So  one  would  much  down  a  horse  or  dog — /.  e.  stroke  it  in  a 
caressing  manner. 

A  baby  pulls  its  father's  whiskers ;  mother  says,  "  Poor  dad-ah  ! 
must'n  hurt  dad-ah  I  much  him  down  then,  baby !  " 

Now  if  theeMst  got  a  preckle  in 
lliee  leg,  a  inch  vrim  auf  tha  skin, 
llur'd  much  en  dmvn  an  zay  a  prare, 
And  then  thee  wiss'n  ha  min  thare. 

Nathan  Hogg^  Letters^  P*  5'« 

2.  To  make  much  of.     To  pet,  if  applied  to  children.     To  pay 
attention  to,  to  have  in  honour  or  consideration,  if  applied  to  adults. 
I  sim  her  do  much  thick  boy  to  much  by  half. 

MUCH  OF  A  MUCHNESS  [muuch  uv  u  muuch'nees].     Very 
common  phrase  to  express  similarity,  or  evenness  of  alternative. 
Whe'er  you  do  do  it  or  no,  'tis  pretty  much  of  a  muchness, 

MUCK  [muuk],  sb.  Mud;  manure.  In  this  district  rather  a 
.  new  word  in  the  singular,  but  very  commonly  used  for  the  refuse 
from  the  apple-press,  now  called  cx^tx-muck.  Until  recently, 
however,  this  was  always  apple-pummy, 

Wyclif  used  the  word  very  frequently  in  a  figurative  sense. 

sillynge  here  massis  &  \e,  sacrament  of  cristi's  body  for  worldly  muk  & 
\vomb  ioie.— W)r/i/,  Works^  p.  166.     See  also  pp.  5,  10,  168,  174,  182. 
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Mttkke.     FunitSj  Idamen. — Promp.  Parv. 

Mukke ;  Utamen  est  pinguedo  terre,  ruder ; 

to  Mukke  ;  erudcraref  fimare^  pastiuarey  purgare^  sUrcorare. 

a  J/«>t>{/-hepe  ;  fimarium, — Cath,  Angiicum, 

MUCK  OF  SWEAT  [rauuk*  u  zwaef],  sb.  Excessive  perspira- 
tion :  often  applied  to  horses. 

I  know  you  rode  the  mare  ter*ble  hard,  Master  Charley,  vor  her 
was  all  to  a  muck  d'  sweat 

MUCKS  [muuks].     See  Mux. 

MUDDLE  [muud'l],  sb.     Confusion. 

There  !  you  never  did'n  zee  no  such  muddle  in  all  your  bom 
days.     A  gurt  mudd/e-htaid, 

MUG  [muug],  sb.    The  countenance ;  the  face. 

MUGGARD  [muug-urd],  adj.     Sulky ;  displeased.     (Rare.) 

Why,  than  tha  wut  be  a  prilled  or  a  muggard^  a  Zennet  outreert. 

Ex.  Scold.  1.  194.     Also  Jb.  1.  313. 

Mngiard,  or  nyggardi  (or  pynchar,  infra).     Tenax.  avarus,  cupidinarius. 

Ftomp.  Parv. 

MUGGED  [rauugud],  ad/.     Faced  ;  countenanced. 
[Yah  !  yu  hMug'Vmuug'ud  suun*  uv  u  beexh,]  yah  I  you  ugly-faced 
son  of  a  bitch. 

MUGGET  [muug-ut],  sb.  i.  The  first  or  outer  stomach  of  a 
calf.     See  Pock. 

2.  The  entire  intestines  of  a  calf. 

3.  The  pluck  of  a  calf — i.e.  the  liver,  lungs,  and  heart.  See 
Hange. 

MUGGETED  [muug'utud],  part  adj.  Made  cross  and  sullen. 
Said  of  a  person  in  a  bad  temper. — W.  H.  G.  Dec.  3,  1883. 

MUGGLE  [muugl],  sb.  That  part  of  a  horse's  back  which  lies 
in  a  line  from  hip  to  hip. 

I  don't  like  thick  there  'oss ;  he's  t-'igh  (too  high)  in  the  muggle 
for  me. 

MUGGY  [muug-ee],  adj.  Weather  term.  Misty;  hazy;  un- 
comfortably thick  and  relaxing. 

MULE  [moo'l],  sb.  i.  Any  cross-breed  between  animals  or 
birds  of  different  but  allied  species.  The  commonest  mule  bird 
is  the  cross  between  a  canary  and  goldfinch. 

2.  A  spinning  machine,  which  performs  the  work  of  two  old- 
fashioned  ones,  called  a  **Jack"  and  a  "Jenny,"  is  called  a 
''mule:' 
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MULLIGRUB  GURGIN  [muul-igruub  guurgeen].  An  abusive 
epithet,  heard  rarely,  in  the  Hill  country  only. 

How  !  ya  gurt  Mulligrub  Gurgin  I— Ex.  Scold.  1.  237. 

MULLY-GRUBS  [muuli-gruub'z],  y^.  i.  Hypochrondria ;  de- 
pression of  spirits. 

I  niver  didn  zee  no  jish  a  old  doke,  he's  always  down  in  the 
mully-grubs, 

2.  (Rarer.)     The  gripes  or  acute  stomachache. 

MUMBLY  [rauum-lee],  adj\  (Very  common.)  Applied  to 
stones  used  in  building.  Shapeless;  awkward;  rounded;  having 
no  bed  or  flat  surface. 

Can't  make  no  good  work  wi'  they  gurt  mumbly  things ;  they  be 
so  ugly's  a  *oss*s  head. 

MUMCHANCE  [muumxhaa'ns],  sb,  A  stolid,  silent  person. 
(Very  com.) 

Tiiere  her  zit-th,  a  proper  mumchafice,  no  gettin'  a  word  out  o' 
her.     See  Ex,  Scold,  p.  142. 

MUMMY  [muum'ee],  sb.  Very  commonly  used  in  the  phrase, 
"  beat  to  a  mummy. ^^ 

They  vailed  'pon  the  poor  old  man  and  sar'd-n  shameful — the 
face  o'  un  was  a  beat  all  to  a  mummy. 

The  idea  is  possibly  that  of  the  bandages  and  wraps  so  connected 
with  mummies,  and  needful  also  in  a  case  of  severe  injury;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  bucolic  mind  became  impressed  with 
the  details  of  embalming. 

MUMP  [muump],  sb,    A  lump ;  a  protuberance ;  a  swelling. 
Could-n  ate  nort,  could-n  er?  well,  was  able  to  put  gwain  a  gurt 
mump  o'  bread  and  cheese  then,  in  a  quick  stick. 

I'd  a  got  a  mump  *pon  the  top  o'  my  head  so  big's  a  hen-egg. 

MUMPER  [muum'pur],  j^.     Beggar;  one  who  lives  by  begging. 

'Tis  a  shame  to  gee  ort  to  such  vokes ;  why,  her  'ant  a-do'd  a 
day's  work  'is  ten  year — her's  a  proper  old  mumper ^  and  her  dooth 
well  by  it  too,  by  the  look  o*  her. 

MUMP-HEAD  [muump-ai'd],  sb.  i.  (Very  com.)  A  kind  of 
cask  made  to  taper  only  in  one  direction. 

2.  A  term  of  abuse ;  stupid  fellow ;  thick-head. 

MUMPING  [muum'peen],  adj.     Begging;  given  to  begging. 
Her's  the  falsest,  mumpin's  (i.  e.  mumpingest)  old  bitch  ever  was 
hanged. 

MUMPING-DAY  [muum-peen-dai],  sb,  St.  Thomas's  Day- 
Dec  21.  On  this  day  it  is  thought  no  disgrace  for  quite  well-to-do 
people  to  go  round  begging.    Set  Mumper. 
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MUxMPV  [muum-pee],  v.  i.     To  beg. 

There,  I'd  zoonder  work  my  vingers  to  bones'n  I  um  about 
mumpin\  same's  her  do. 

MUN  [miin,  m'n].  Man.  Very  commonly  used  in  speaking 
to  either  sex,  and  by  women  talking  to  each  other.  Its  use  implies 
extreme  familiarity,  and  usually  altercation  or  threat. 

I  tell  thee  what  *tis,  mun  /  thy  man  'ud  gee  it  to  thee,  nif  I  was 
vor  to  tell'n  hot  I  zeed. 

Ay,  and  zo  wou'd  tha  young  George  Vuzz,  mun^  &c. — Ex,  Scold,  1.  55. 
Andrew  (to  Margery),  "Why,  'twas  oil  about  thee,  mun, — lb,  1.  335. 

MUN  [mun],/r(7«.  Them.  The  common  Devon  and  N.-W. 
Somerset  objective  plural.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  it  came  about  that  to  hym^ 
representing  both  the  accusative  singular  and  plural,  the  terminal 
inflection  en  was  added  in  the  plural  to  mark  the  difference: 
precisely  like  the  Dorset,  thee'uz^  this;  thee'uzum^  these.  Hence 
we  have  hymen  occurring  in  the  poem  of  Sir  Ferumbras  over  a 
hundred  times.  Subsequently  the  hy  was  dropped  and  the  modem 
men  remained. 

This  subject  is  treated  at  length  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Devon 
Association^  1881,  p.  324,  et  sq. 

Where  dids*  zee  mun  1    Take  and  car  mun  up  in  the  tallet. 

tha  wut  spudlee  out  the  Yemors,  and  screedle  over  mun. 

Ex,  Scold.  1.  224.     Also  lb.  11.  266,  268)  270. 

But  than  agan,  Iss  can't  but  zay, 
Iss  could  look  at  mun  a  whole  day. 

Peter  Pindar,  Royal  Visit  to  Exeter,  v.  4,  p.  65. 

Who  if  a  ax'd  mun  to  drenk  wine 

To  one  the  wother  they  tipp'd  the  sign. — lb, 

*'  Nivar  mine,  now  vur  that,  hurth  a  got  w/«,*'  zeth  hee, 
**  An  avaur  the  day's  auver  I'll  manedge  to  zee." 

Nathan  Hogg,  Mai  Browns  Crinalin. 

MUNCH  [muunch].  MUNCHY  [muunxhee],  sb,  A  short, 
thick-set  kind  of  pig.     See  "  Dunk^^  Peacocks  Gloss,  Manley, 

[Dhai  muuwcheez  oa'n  due*  vur  u  poo'ur  mae'un — lid'-n  groa'uth 
nuuf  een  um,]  those  munchies  wont  do  for  a  poor  man ;  (there)  is 
not  growth  enough  in  them. 

M UN-CORN  [muung'-kaurn],  sb.  Various  kinds  of  grain  sown 
together.     Ang.-Sax.  mengian,  mencgan,  to  mix.     See  Dredge. 

Mestylyone,  or  monge  corne  (or  dragge,  supra  ;  mestilione,  come,  K.  mongorne, 
s.).     Afixtilio,  bigermen, 

MoNG  CORN£  {supra  in  mestlyon).    Mixtilio. — Promp,  Parv, 

MUNTING  [muun'teen],  sb.    MuUion ;  more  frequently  applied 
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to  the  upright  wooden  divisions  of  the  lights  in  an  ordinary  cottage 
window. 

There  must  be  a  new  frame  altogether,  the  muntins  be  proper 
a-ratted. 

Montant:  a  Mountan;  an  vpright  beam,  or  post  in  building  — Cotgrave,  ' 

MUR  [muur],  sb,  A  sea-bird,  very  common  in  the  British 
Channel.     The  Puffin — Fratcrcula.     (Usual  name.) 

MURN  [muum],  v.    To  mourn.     Ang.-Sax.  Murnan,  to  mourn. 

MURNIN  [muur'neen],  sb.    Mourning.     (Always  so.) 
The  old  song  is  always  given  thus,  by  bucolic  singers — 

Mum,  England,  mum  ;  mum  and  complain, 
Your  gallant  hero.  Nelson's  slain ! 

To  MuRN  ;  lugere^  merere,  &  cetera  I  vbi  to  sorowe. 
MURNYNGE  ;  atreus,  lugubris, — Cath,  Ang, 

Ass  a  man  and  his  wjrfe  oft  pruves, 
l>e  mare  sorow  and  mumyng 
Byhoves  be  at  |)air  departyng. 

Hampole^  Pricke  of  Conscience^  1.  1845. 

MUSHEROON  [muush'urfeo-n],  sb.  Mushroom.  Always  a 
trisyllable,  and  the  final  n  distinct,  proving  how  much  more  con- 
servative of  imported  words  the  dialect  is  than  the  literary  language. 

Mouscheron:  A  Mushrome,  or  Toad-stooU, — Cotgrave, 
Afuscheron,  toodys  hatte.    Boletus*  fungus, — Promp,  Parv, 

MUSIC  [mfeo'zik,  not  m-yiie'zik],  sb.     Any  musical  instrument. 
Our  Jim  Ve  a  got  a  piece  o'  music  what  they  calls  a  concertainer^ 
and  he's  a  larnin'  o'  un. 

MUSICIANER  [mfeo'zish'unur],  sb.     Musician.     (Com.) 
IVe  a  yeard  he's  a  capical  musicianer, 

MUSIKER  [mfeo'zikur],  sb.     Musician ;  bandsman. 
He's  a  musiker  by  trade. 

MUTTERY  [muut-uree],  v,u     i.  To  splutter;  to  waste. 
How  the  can'l  do  mutiery, 

2,  To  smoulder. 

I've  a  knowed  a  heap  o'  couch  bide  and  muttery  for  a  week,  and 
then  zoon's  ever  you  store  ut,  t'U  bust  out. 

3.  To  crumble.  Said  of  a  wall  or  hedge  which  keeps  on 
crumbling  or  falling  by  small  pieces.  A  bank  of  earth  which 
was  inclined  to  slip  down,  and  seemed  to  be  kept  up  by  the  roots 
of  plants  in  it,  was  described  to  me  thus — 

[Ee-z  uun'ee  u-uung-d  au-p  bee  dh-ae'ur  u  dh-ai*d,  ee*ns  miid  zai* ; 
ee  keepth  au*n  muutureen,  un  kau*m  aa'rd  raa'yn  daewn-l  vaa'l,] 
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he's  only  hung  up  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  as  one  may  say;  he 
keeps  on  crumbling,  and  with  the  first  heavy  rain  will  fall  down. 

MUNT  [rauun(t],  sb.  Month.  So  used  before  a  vowel,  but 
always  [muuns']  in  the  plural. 

Twadn  'boo  a  munt  agone  he  was  yur  (here). 
'T'll  be  ten  muns  come  next  Vriday. 

All  but  a  vew  shart  munts  ago 

Za  bleak  an'  bare  beneath  the  snow  ! — Pk/man,  Rustic  SkiUhes,  p.  19. 

MUX  [muuks],  sb.     Mud ;  mire.     The  usual  word. 

You  can't  go  Pound-lane  way,  he's  all  to  a  miix^  over  shoe-deep. 

Thy  shoes  all  mux^  &c. — Ex,  Scold,  1.  204. 

A  conversation  is  reported  between  a  judge  at  Exeter  assizes  and  a  witness. 
yudge. — What  did  you  see  ?  Witness. — A  did'n  zee  nort  vur  the  pillem.  J. — 
What's  pillem  ?  W, — Not  knaw  what's  pillem  ?  Why,  pillem  (be)  mux  a-drowed. 
J. — Mux!    What's  mux  f     W. — Why,  mux  (be)  pillem  a-wat. 

Sir  John  Bowring  in  Transactions  0/ Devon  Association^  1866,  p.  27. 

The  witness  scarcely  said  be  as  above. 

Zom  hoot  in,  heavin,  soalin,  hawlin  ! 
Zom  in  the  mucks^  and  pellum  sprawlin ; 

Leek  pancakes  all  zo  flat. — Peter  Pindar,  Royal  Visit, 

A  purty  mayl  thort  I, — iss,  vay  I 

(Vur  thicicy  burd  iist  pass) ; 
Mee  bast  id  an  a  sar  d  up  way 
Zom  Starcrass  mucks  vur  sass. — Nathan  Hoggy  Series  II.  p.  19. 

MUXY  [muuk'see],  adj.  Muddy;  covered  with  mud;  dirty. 
(Very  common.)     Mucky  not  known. 

[Muuk'see  soa'urt-v-u  juub*,  aa'n  ee,  Tau'mus?]  (you  have)  a  dirty 
piece  of  work,  have  you  not,  Thomas  ? 

Thy  Hozen  muxy  up  zo  vurs  thy  Gammerels. — Ex.  Scold.  1.  153. 

MUXY-ROUT  [muuk'see-raewt],  sb.    A  deep  muddy  wheel-rut. 
He  (the  horse)  put  his  voot  down  in  a  nasty  muxy-rout^  and  scat 
(spattered)  me  all  over. 

MUZZLE  [muuzl],  j^.  The  mouth;  chin;  lower  part  of  the 
face ;  the  mug. 

Yah  \A2sik-muzzie  osebird,  I'd  g'in  and  have  a  ha'p'orth  o'  zoap 
and  a  pen'orth  o'  razor,  nif  I  was  thee ! 

MV  EYES  !  A  very  common  expression,  frequently  varied  by 
**  My  eyes  and  limbs  1 "     My  eye  /  is  cockney ;  never  heard. 

My  eyemers  I  [muy  uymurz !]  interj.  Same  as  my  eyes !  but 
much  commoner ;  the  latter  {my  eyes  f)  is  used  by  town's  folk,  and 
those  who  have  been  to  school.  The  second  syllable  is  redundant, 
as  in  Toer^  ^^ig^r^  &c.,  so  far  as  the  er  is  concerned :  the  m  no 
doubt  has  got  in  by  way  of  euphony.     It  does  not  occur  with  eyes 
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in  any  other  connection,  nor  when  limbs  is  added  as  part  of  the 
exclamation.     Set  Eves  and  Limbs. 

MY  HEARTY  [mee-aartee].    A  common  salut.atlon,  often  used 
a  depreciating  way. 

I  tell  thee  what,  my  htarty,  nif  I  catcli  thee  aneast  my  orchet 
_ain,  I'll  gi  thee  such  a  hidin's  thee't  mind  vor  one  while;  what's 
think  0'  that  now? 


I.  The  sound  of  n  is  usually  all  that  remains  of  the  particle 
than  in  our  dialect.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  than  is  unknown, 
and  only  the  an  is  retained.  That  this  is  so  must  be  evident 
from  the  fact  that  if  emphasis  is  to  be  given,  an  or  un  is  sounded 
in  full,  and  never  than.  See  An. 
Abundant  examples  are  to  be  found  throughout  ihis  Glossary. 

J.  J>r.  Contraction  of  un,  the  dialectal  descendant  of  the  old 
Eiig.  Mine  =  modern  him.     See  Uk. 

This  contraction  is  always  heard  when  following  k{see  Nail},/,  r, 
and  all  dentals  or  sibilants,  when  not  emphasized,  as  ^hown  in  multi 
tudes  of  illustrations  throughout  these  pages. 

When  following  p,  b,  f,  or  v,  this  n,  as  shown  elsewhere  {see 
p.  17,  (C.  Som.  Dial.,  and  pp.  37,  65,  iV.  Som.  Gram.),  changes  to 
m.     This  rule  may  be  taken  to  be  invariable.     Note  the  following ; 

[Dhan  yiie  oa-n  zul'-n  vur  dhaat  dhae-ur  ?  Noa',  bud  yiie  miid- 
u'ad-«  tuodh-ur  dai",  un  dhoa'  yii;  wiid'n  ab^-wi,]  then  you  won't  sell 

m  {or  it,  or  her)  for  that?     No;  but  you  might  have  had  him 

e  other  day,  and  then  you  would  not  have  him. 

3.  firep.  Contraction  of  in  or  c«,  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
preceding,  so  far  as  regards  the  influence  of  antecedent  consonanrs, 
with  the  d;frerence  that  in  is  a  Hord  on  which  stress  is  more 
frequent  than  un  =  him. 

[Yiie  kn  dlie'  dhik  }uub-»(  noa'  luym,  neef  ee  puut  ul  aup  laapw- 
toa'yul,]  you  can  do  tliat  job  in  no  time  if  you  put  it  up  tojvon-iail, 

[i)haat  dhae'ur  roa-lur  muus'n  boyd  dhae-uf;  ee-  n  livurec- 
bau'deez  wai',]  that  there  roller  must  not  bide  there;  he  is  in 
everybody's  way. 

[Uay  bae'uni-n  noa  uur'ee,]  I  baint  in  no  hurry. 

[Dh-an*l  broa'kt  raii-w  tfie,]  the  handli;  broke  right  in  two. 

4.  wh/     Coniraction  of  and  under  like  conditions. 

[Baub-m  Jdm  wai-ni-«  ifeokt  oa^f  dhur  shfeo^z-™  stau-keenz-n 
liuumd-ff  au'p-m  zau-t  aup  fuyn  wuurk's-/t  dliaat,  daewn  dhac  ur 
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pun  dim  zan-],  Bob  and  Jim  went  and  took  off  their  shoes  and 
stockings  and  ran  and  hopped  and  set  up  fine  works  and  that, 
down  there  upon  the  sand. 

[Ziks-//  aa*f.  Taap'-w-bau'dum.  Buur-d-«  chee'z.  BuadT-« 
kraim.  Zweet-«  zaawur.  Bag-«  bageej,]  six  and  half.  Top  and 
bottom.  Bread  and  cheese.  Butter  and  cream.  Sweet  and  sour. 
Bag  and  baggage. 

5.  The  regular  negative  inflection  after  certain  persons  and 
tenses  of  the  auxiliary  and  preteritive  verbs.  The  use  of  this 
inflexion  in  some  cases  very  considerably  modifies  the  verb  itself, 
as  ir». — 

IVd'n,  tiid'/i,  waud'//,  twaudv/,]  is  not,  it  is  not,  was  not,  it 
was  not. 

Other  forms  are  [as'«,  kas'«,  w\ld*/i,  wuys-/i,  vniVn,  mud*/f,  aar*t-ff, 
diis-«,]  hast  not,  canst  not,  would  not,  why  dost  not,  wilt  not, 
might  not,  art  not,  dost  not,  &c. 

It  is  useless  to  add  illustrations,  which  will  be  found  in  abundance 
in  other  pages,  and  also  in  IV.  Som.  Gram,  p.  55,  et  seq, 

NAB  [nab],  ^'.  /.  To  acquire ;  to  catch  hold  of;  to  get  possession 
of ;  hence  to  steal ;  to  take  in  custody  (of  constables). 

I  wish  I  knowed  where  anybody  could  nab  a  good  sort  o' 
cabbage-zeed. 

I'd  a  got  a  capical  one,  one  time ;  but  somebody  Ve  a  nab  'm. 

The  [poa'lees]  police  be  safe  to  nab  her  avore  long. 

NABBY  [nabee],  sb.     Navvy.     (Usual  form.)    " 

NABIGATOR  [nab*eegae*utur],  5^.  Navigator;  navvy;  a  rough 
labourer. 

The  word  evidently  refers  to  the  time  when  canals  were  being 
cut,  in  various  parts.  Now  the  same  class  of  men  who  help  to 
make  railways,  &c,  are  beginning  to  be  called  excavators. 

N ACKER  [naak'ur],  sb.     Hackney;  nag. 

Thick  there  idn  a  bad  sort  of  a  nacker^  only  I  sim  he  goes  a 
little  too  close  to  the  ground  like.     See  Knacker. 

NACKLE-ASS  [naak-1-aa-s],  adj.  Poor,  mean,  inferior,  paltry: 
applied  as  a  term  of  contempt  to  both  persons  and  things 
indifferently. 

[Wuy*  sn  buy  dheezuul'u  nuyvwaeth'oa'urt,  neet  keep  ubaewt 
jiish  naak'l-aa's  dhing-z  dhik  dhae'ur  ?  ]  why  do  you  not  buy  yourself 
a  knife  worth  something ;  (and)  not  keep  about  such  a  miserable 
thing  as  that  ? 

[Miis  zai*n  u  mae'un  baewt  dhik  dhae'ur  juub  ;  tiid*n  noa  g^o'd 
vur  tu  puut  a  skraam*  naak'l-aa's  fuul'ur  lig  ee*  ubaewd  ut,]  you 
must  send  a  man  to  do  that  job ;  it  is  no  use  to  employ  an  under- 
sized, incompetent,  paltry  fellow  such  as  he  is,  to  do  it. 
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NAGGING  [nag'een],  adj,parL  Aggravating;  irritating  to  the 
temper. 

Tak'n  let  the  maid  alone ;  you  be  the  very  nagginest  old  thing 
ever  I  zeed  in  all  my  born  days.     A  man  to  his  wife. 

Also  applied  to  bodily  pain. 

I've  a  bin  a  terrified  wi*  this  here  naggin  pinswill  's  vortnight  and 
more. 

NAGGY  [nag-ee],  v,  t  and  /.  i.  To  irritate ;  to  aggravate ;  to 
scold  incessantly. 

Tid'n  no  use  vor  to  keep  on  a  naggin  o'  the  maid ;  the  more 
you  do  naggy  and  ballyrag,  Til  warn  the  wo'ser  her'U  be. 

2.  sb.     Child's  name  for  tooth.     (Very  com.) 

Here,  my  purty,  let  mother  rub  his  poor  little  naggies  vor-n. 

NAIL  [naa'yul],  v.  t.  To  make  certain ;  to  secure.  To  nail 
a  bargain.     Also  to  acquire ;  to  get  hold  of 

I  meet  thick  yeffer  going  in  to  market,  and  I  like  'n  so  well 
I  nailed  ^n  to  once. 

NAIL-PASSER  [naa-yul-paas*ur],  sb.  A  brad-awl.  This  word 
is  becoming  rare,  but  it  never  meant  gimlet^  as  Halliwell  states. 

NAILS.  It  is  said  to  be  unlucky  to  cut  a  baby's  nails,  they 
should  always  be  bitten  off  when  too  long. 

NAIT  [nai't].  Pronun.  of  night  Chiefly  the  emphatic  form, 
less  usual  than  neet  (q.  v.). 

These  are  the  only  two  pronunciations  used  by  dialect  speakers. 
Night  is  unknown  ;  neat  the  adj.  has  precisely  the  same  sound. 

Sarvant,  sir,  beautipul  nait  to-nait,  idn  it,  zir  ? 

NAKED  [naeukild],  adj.     Unprotected ;  bare. 
I  told'n  he  should'n  ha  car'd  a  suvren  in  his  naked  pocket ;  he 
ought  to  a  had  a  good  long  puss. 

And  whanne  thei  mijte  nat  offre  hym  to  hym  for  the  companye  of  peple,  thei 
maden  the  roof  naJHd,  wher  he  was. —  Wydifvers,  (Morris  and  Skeat)  Mark  ii.  4. 

}pt,  Sarasyns  dude  his  helm  a-doun  '  &  maked  is  hed  al  nake  ; 

His  handes  l^anne  J»ay  toke  rijt  *  and  layden  him  be-hynde. — SirFerumb,  I.  2744. 

NAKED  LADY  [nae-ukud  lae-udee],  sb.  The  flower  of 
meadow-saffron.     Coichicum  autumnale. 

NANCY-PRETTY  [nan*see-puur*tee].     See  None-so-prettv. 

NANNY-SULL  [nan*ee-zoo'ul],  sb.  The  old-fashioned  wooden 
plough  of  our  fathers,  in  use  in  this  district  up  to  and  well  within 
the  remembrance  of  the  author. 

A  Culmstock  farmer  said  to  me :  "  I  mind  very  well  gwain  down 

K  K  2 
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to  a  ploughin-match  to  Broad  Hembury,  and  car'd  away  the  fi 
prize  way  nort  but  an  old  nanny-zull'^ — October  1883. 

NAP  [naa'p],  sb,     A  blow. 

1*11  gi  thee  a  nap  under  the  ear,  let  me  catch  thee  again. 

NAP-KNEED.    &if  Knee-napped.    NAP,  NAPPY.    &^Kn^ 

NAPPE  R.    See  Vuz-napper. 

NASH  [naash,  naar'sh],  <idj.  Tender;  delicate.  (Daily  us( 
Comp.  pronunciation  of  [vlaar'sh,  fraash,  maar'sh,]  flesh,  fres 
mesh.    A.-S.  hnesc,  hncesCy  soft,  tender. 

I  don't  never  keep  thick  munchy  sort  o*  pigs,  they  be  so  nash. 

Neschyii,  or  make  nesche.    Mollifico, 
Growe  nesche,     MolUsco, — Promp,  Parv, 

Ce  muwen  more  dreden  )>e  nesche  dole  {^ene  \t  herde  of  ^eos  fondunges  | 
is  uttre  ihoten.  Ancren  Rvwlcy  p.  192. 

And  woundede  him  rith  in  the  flesh, 

)>at  tend  re  was,  and  swi^^e  tush, — Havelok  the  Dane^  1.  2742 

And  )>e  saul  mare  tender  and  nesshe^ 

))an  is  )>e  body  with  )m:  flesshe. — Hampole^  Pruke  of  Conscience^  L  311 

God  hath  made  neischc  myn  herte,  and  Almi3ti  God  hath  disturbid  me. 

WycHfvtrs,  Job  xxiii.  16. 

The  thridde  norice  him  scholde  wassche. 
The  child  was  keped  tendre  and  nessche. 

Weber ^  Met,  Rom,  Seuyn  Sages^  1.  731. 

For  wymmen  beth  of  swyche  manere. 

All  tendre  and  nessche. — lb,  Octouian  Imperator^  1.  1209. 

pe  lond  is  nesche^  rcyny,  and  wyndy,  and  lowe  by  ^  see  syde. 

Trevisa^  De  Hibcmia^  vol.  i.  p.  333. 

of  quareres  of  marbel  of  dyuers  manere  stone,  of  reed,  of  whyt,  of  nascke^ 
hard,  of  chalk  and  of  whyt  lym. — Trevisa^  Descr,  of  Brit,  Lib.  L  c  41,  1.  43. 

NASTEN  [naa'sn],  v,  t.  To  befoul ;  to  soil ;  to  render  filtl 
or  nasty. 

Mind  and  take  care  o'  the  paper,  and  nit  nasten  it  all  ov< 
Said  to  a  man  before  whitening  a  ceiling. 

NASTIFIED  [naastifuyd],  adj.  Dishonourable;  tricky;  u 
gentlemanly. 

A  keeper  said  to  me  :  "I  zim  Mr. was  a  little  bit  nastiji 

like,  vor  to  watch  me  away,  and  then  shut  my  tame  birds. 

NASTMENT  [naas'munt],  sb.  A  filthy  mess ;  a  nuisance ; 
Jakes. 

Don'ee  mind  thick  night,  hon  we  was  bird-boitin,  how  yi 
turn' Id  all  along  in  the  nastment,  and  how  you  zaid  how  we  too 
ee  there  same  purpose? 
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NASTY  [naa'stee],  adj.     Crabbed ;  ill-tempered ;  displeased. 
Maister  was  ter'ble  nasty  s*momin  'bout  the  ducks ;  he  zess  how 
'  twas  all  your  faut. 

NATION  [nae'urshun],  adj.  Very;  extremely.  (Contr.  of 
damnation,^     In  daily  use. 

I  considers  'tis  nation  poor  sport,  we  ought  to  a-vound  dree 
times  so  much. 

Right  on  they  went  (I  zed  avoore 
The  tackle  aU  wiz  stout, 
An'  nashun  strong)  zo  all  the  line 
Zoon  vrom  the  reyle  hum*d  out. 

Pulman^  Rustic  Sketches^  p.  37.     Also  p.  70. 

NATION-SEIZE  [nae'urshun-sai'z].  A  very  common  impre- 
cation, uttered  thoughtlessly  by  many  people  at  the  smallest 
provocation.  So  common  has  the  phr.  become  that  it  has 
developed  into  an  adj. — nation-seized. 

Nation-seize  thee  !  where's  a  bin  bidin  about  to  ? 

Well  I'll  be  darned,  if  this  idn  a  purty  nation-seizid  sort  of  a  job ; 
here  be  we  a-comed  all  this  yur  way  and  brought  all  our  things 
and  that,  all  vor  nort. 

I  hates  a  hoss,  ver  I've  ben  drow'd 

Vrem  all  that  ever  I've  a-rode, 

An'  zo  I  sez,  Sir,  I  shall  vail, 

Ver  your's  is  nation-seytid  tall. — Puiman,  Rustic  Sketches,  p.  57. 

NATO  MY.     See  Nottomy. 

NATTLED  [naafld],  part.  adj.  i.  Stunted ;  checked  in  growth. 
Applied  to  young  animds.     W.  H.  G. — Dec  6,  1883. 

2.  Knotted;  tangled. 

How's  anybody  vor  to  quill  this  yur  yarn  ?  On*y  zee  how  tiz  a 
natiled  up ;  sure  they  could  a-tookt  more  care  o'  it  in  the  dye- 
house-n  what  this  yur  is. 

NATTY    [naafee],    adj,   and    adv.      Neat  handed(ly);  deft; 
dexterous. 
I  don't  know  a  more  nattier^  clever  little  'umman  'an  her  is. 

Though  danger  be  mickle,  and  sauour  so  fickle, 
Yet  dutie  doth  tickle  my  fansie  to  wright : 
Concerning  how  prettie,  how  fine  and  how  nettie^ 

Good  huswife  should  iettie. 

From  morning  to  night. — Tusser,  68-1. 

NATURAL  [naafrul],  sb.    An  imbecile  person ;  an  idiot. 
I  calls  it  a  very  wisht  thing,  that  out  o'  dree  chillern  nother  one 
idn  no  better-n  a  nafral. 

NATURAL  [naafrul].  adv.     Quite ;  entirely.     (Very  common.) 
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I  'sure  cc,  sir,  the  timber  was  natural  a-ratted  like's  ever  you 
zeed  on  in  your  life — /.  e.  as  completely  rotten. 

The  things  (stock)  'ont  eat  it,  *tis  natural  a  vinne'd  droughout— 
I.  c,  (the  hay)  is  completely  mildewed. 

NATURLY  [naat'urlee,  naatlee],  adv.  Actually;  positively; 
certainly. 

I  naturly  widn  gee  another  varden,  have  em  or  no. 

They  wid  nafly  a-car'd  em  all  away,  nif  I  'adn  a-stap'd  em. 

NATURE  [naeutur],  sh.  The  nourishing  property  of  vegetable 
matter ;  nutrition  ;  goo  iness,  as  applied  to  food. 

Nif  that  there  hay  do  bide  about  much  longer,  there  'ont  be  a 
bit  o*  nature  a-left  in  it — L  c,  if  the  hay  remains  longer  exposed  to 
rain  and  wind. 

Hon  they  do  gee  us  a  little  bit  o*  mait,  'tis  a-bwoild  and  a-bwoild 
gin  there  idn  neet  one  bit  o*  natur  a-lef  in  it  Complaint  of  a 
workhouse  inmate. 

NAUNT  [naant],  sh.  This,  like  nuncU  (q.  v.),  does  not 
necessarily  imply  relationship. 

Well !  just  eens  I  was  comin*  along,  who  should  ees  meet  but 
th'  old  Naunt  Betty,  so  I  zaid,  s'  I,  Well,  naunt,  and  how  d'  ye  sim 
you  be  ? 

I  haue  a  naunte  to  nonne  '  and  an  abbesse  bothe, 

Hir  were  leuere  swowe  or  swelte  '  Iwm  suffre  any  peyne. 

Pifrs  Plowman^  B.  V.  153. 

NAWL  [naul],  sb.  Awl.  Always  so  when  used  alone ;  yet  we 
talk  of  a  shoemaker's  awl,  a  brad-awl,  &c 

Jack's  a  zeed  my  naivll  I  had'n  a  minute  agone. 

Nail  for  a  souter — aJestu, 
Nall-m^LV^x—faisevr  daUsnis.  — Palsgrave, 

Hole  bridle  and  saddle,  whit  leather  and  »ai/, 

With  collers  and  hameis,  for  thiller  and  alL — Tusser,  17-4. 

NAWL  [naa*ul],  sk     Navel.     (Com.  pronun.) 

For  whi  helthe  schal  be  in  thi  nawle,  and  moisting  of  thi  boonys. 

IVycl^vers,  Proverbs  iiL  8. 

Thi  nawle  is  as  a  round  cuppe,  and  well  formed. — lb.  Song  of  Solomon  viL  2. 

wi  thy  dugged  Clathers  up  zo  vur  as  thy  Na^el, — Exmoor  Scoldings  1.  135. 

NAWL-CUT  [naa-ulkuut],  sb.  Used  by  butchers.  The  belly 
part. 

His  strengthe  is  in  hise  leendis,  and  his  vertu  is  in  the  nmvle  of  his  wombe. 

Wye liff  vers.  Job  xl.  12. 

NEAR  [nee'ur],  adj.  and  adv.  i.  Close.  Seldom  used  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  close  to.     See  Nigh. 
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'Tvvas  a  near  shave  eens  you  wadn  too  late. 
That'll  do  near  enough  ;  nif  'ee  try  to  do  it  better  you'll  spwoil  it. 
That's  near  enough ;  no  'casion  vor  no  glue  joints  'bout  thick 
there  job.     Well,  nif  'twadn  rezackly  (exactly),  'twas  so  near'%  four- 
pence  is  to  a  groat.     You  baint  no-ways  near  a-come,  not  'eet — /.  e. 
you  are  not  yet  nearly  arrived. 

2.  adj.     Stingy;  miserly. 

Tid'n  no  good  vor  t'ax  he ;  a's  to  near  vor  to  be  honest ;  why, 
arter  anybody  Ve  a-do*d  the  work  'tis  a  worth  eighteen  pence  vor 
to  get  a  shillin'  out  o'  un. 

3.  sb.     Use,  purpose — in  the  phr.  **  What's  the  near,^^     (Com.) 
What's  the  near  to  tell  up  such  stuffs  that  ? 

NEAR  BY  [nee'ur  buy],  adv.     Close  at  hand. 
How  far  is  it  to  Blagdon  ?     Oh,  you  be  near  by,  tidn  no  ways 
herefrom. 

NEAR  CHANCE  [nee'ur  chaa*ns],  sb,  A  close  shave ;  a  near 
miss. 

'Twas  all  but  the  nearest  chance  in  the  wordle  we  'adn  a  tum'd 
over. 

NEARDER    [nee'urdur],    )     »•     /^  r  //-.       \ 

NEARDEST  [neeurdees], / "'^J'     C^""?"  °^ """•    <C°'"-) 
'Tis  nearder  thick  way-'n  tother.      Comp.  varder  (lit.  further), 

smalldery  &c. 
These  forms  are  not   so  common   as  handy,  handier,  nigher, 

nighest,  because  near  itself  is  very  seldom  used  in  this  sense. 

NEAR-SIDE  [nee'ur-zuyd],  sb.  The  left  side.  In  speaking 
of  horses,  carriages  of  all  sorts,  or  driving,  the  left  side  is  always 
so  called,  because  the  driver  always  walks  on  that  side  of  the  team. 
Frequently  used  in  reference  to  persons  and  places,  but  in  such 
connection  it  is  rather  horsey.     See  Off. 

This  can  have  no  connection,  as  suggested,  with  neere  or  neare — 
the  kidney,  or  its  antithesis  would  not  be  off.  See  Neere  in 
Promp,  Parv,y  Palsgrave,  &c. 

NEAT  [nai't],  adj.     Applied  to  wines  or  spirits ;  undiluted. 
Hot  or  cold,  sir  ?     Nother  one  o'  it — let's  have  it  neat 
It  is  common  to  see  "  neat  wines  "  as  one  of  the  announcements 
at  an  inn  or  public-house  holding  a  spirit  license. 

NEAT  [nai't],  sb.  Cattle;  bullock.  This  word  is  nearly 
obsolete,  and  is  only  now  found  in  combination,  as  neatherd 
(which  is  seen  in  auctioneers'  advertisements  and  particulars  of 
sales,  &c),  and  in  **  neat's-foot  oil,"  the  common  and  only  name 
for  an  oil  obtained  by  boiling  the  feet  of  cattle — much  used  by 
curriers. 
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Nf.et,  bocst.  Ros,  {Xtetj  or  hekfere,  infra  in  styrk.  Imfitca.) 
Nekt  Urkydare.  Reciaritis.  Neet  Dryvare.  Armcntarius, 
Neet  IIyrde.     Bubulus,    Neet  Howse. — Promp,  Paru. 

NEAT  AS  A  NEW  PIN  [naits  u  ndc  peen].     Very  neat. 

I  didn  know  th'  old  Dame  Morgan's  darter,  her  was  a-dressed 
off  so  fine,  and  so  nai^s  a  new  ///{---different  to  hot  her  is  home 
about.     (Very  com.) 

NECESSARY  [naes-usuree],  sb.    A  privy.     (Com.) 
NECESSITY  [nai'saes-utee],  sb.     See  Still-waters. 

NECK  [naek],  sb.  It  is  still  the  custom  at  the  cutting  of  the 
last  field  of  wheat  on  a  farm,  to  take  a  large  handful  of  ears  and 
plait  the  straws  into  a  fanciful  shape,  very  much  like  the  fantastic 
constructions  of  plaited  palm  leaves,  carried  by  Roman  canons  on 
Palm  Sunday.  This  is  called  the  neck,  and  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
many  West  country  farm-houses,  usually  hanging  to  the  kitchen 
ceiling  or  the  bacon-rack  until  supplanted  by  a  new  one  at  the 
next  harvest.  In  parts  of  N.  Devon  and  the  Exmoor  district  there 
was  quite  recently  a  kind  of  ceremony  at  the  completion  of  the 
cutting,  called  '* crying '*  or  "  hollaring  the  neck"  but  in  many 
places  the  neck  is  preserved,  while  the  words  and  the  custom  are 
lost  or  forgotten.     Neck  is  no  doubt  nick  or  nitch  (q.  v.),  a  sheaf. 

For  the  following  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  W^  C.  Loveband, 
Rector  of  West  Down  : 

"  Tom  Dobb  of  W^est  Down,  who  has  cried  *  neck '  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  is  my  informant. 

"  The  *  neck  *  should  be  made  of  bearded  wheat  with  four  lissoms 
or  plaits.  Size  of  sheaf  (neck)  *  big's  your  hand-wrist.'  Two  rows  of 
the  lissoms  at  least.  Cried  at  the  finishing  of  reaping.  One  man 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  ring  of  reapers,  holding  it  up.  The 
words  begun  very  low  [Wee*  .  .  .  ae*  .  .  .  un],  we  have  un  (twice). 
We  ...e..e...ae...a...a...a  neck  (third  time), 
(we  have  a  neck),  crescendo  throughout.  Repeated  three  times, 
and  ending  with  cheers,  or  rather,  Wooroa ! 

**The  neck  must  be  kept  dry,  and  put  on  the  supper-table  dry. 
The  'maids  or  women'  of  the  house  endeavour  to  *  souse  water' 
over  the  one  who  carries  the  neck,  and  if  he  allows  it  to  become 
wet,  he  is  not  allowed  to  have  anything  to  drink  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  Tom  has  been  *  wet  droo  *  many  a  time,  but  some  one 
else  in  the  mean  time  slipped  in  with  the  neck.** 

The  Rev.  Rowland  Newman  of  Hawkridge  says  that  **  the  old 
custom  of  crying  a  neck  is  still  continued  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Molland,"  and  he  substantially  repeats  the  same  account  as  the 
above  respecting  the  maids  and  the  water.  As  a  boy  I  remember 
seeing  the  neck  cried  near  South  Molton,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the 
water  business,  though  that  may  have  occurred.  What  I  saw  was 
dene  in  the  harvest-field. 
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My  recollection  is  clear  that  the  shout  was  given  as  an  antiphon  by  two  sets  ; 
one  began  "  We  .  .  .  ae  .  .  .  un  ! "  answered  by  **  Hot-ave-eer  *  repeated  twice. 
The  third  time,  "We ...  ae  ...  a  mck!^^  answered  by  **AnfcJtf  a  neck  I  a  ncckV* 
all  in  chorus,  followed  by  Hurrahs,  There  seem  to  be  several  variations  in  the 
mode  of  performing  this  ancient  rite,  and  during  a  visit  in  1765,  that  statesman 
(Lord  North)  was  so  scared  by  the  cries  of  a  body  of  reapers,  who  were  "crying 
the  tKck  "  at  the  close  of  harvest,  with  upraised  hooks,  and  the  traditional  shout, 
**We  have  un!"  that  he  thought  his  life  was  threatened.  His  friend,  Sir 
Robert  Hamilton,  seizing  a  sword,  rushed  out  to  repulse  the  "enemy,"  when 
the  time-honoured  custom  was  explained  and  all  fears  allayed. 

1886.   ^.  N.  IVorth,  History  of  Devonshire  (Axminster),  p.  67. 

In  reference  to  the  above  Mr.  Worth  writes :  **  I  have  heard  of 
the  custom  in  all  parts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  it  is  current 
in  Cornwall  now,  especially  toward  the  west."  He  also  calls  attention 
to  a  detailed  description  of  "  crying  the  tuck  "  in  Couch's  Polperro^ 
1871,  pp.  159-60.  Also  to  Mrs.  Bray's  The  Borders  of  the  Tamar 
and  the  Tavy^  1879,  PP-  285-7,  who  regards  the  custom  as  Druidical. 
Mr.  Worth  also  points  out  that  a  similar  custom  in  Cumberland  is 
recorded  in  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities^  ed.  1877,  p.  302. 

NECK  AND  CRAP  [naek--n  kraap-],  adv, phr.  Bodily;  com- 
pletely, and  with  violence  understood. 

A  publican  who  violently  ejected  a  customer  would  be  said  "to 
turn  un  out  neck-n  crap,^^ 

So  a  headlong  tumble  into  a  pond  would  be  described,  "  he 
vailed  in  neck-n  crap,^* 

NECKHANDKECHER  [naek-angkechur],  sb.  Neckerchief, 
necktie.     (Always.)     See  Handkecher. 

Will  Moles  've  a-brought  our  Liz  a  new  silk  [neck^angkichur']. 
He  bought- n  to  Minehead  fair  same  purpose  vor  to  gee  un  to  her. 

NEC K-H APSES  [naek-aapsez] 

Are  the  irons  put  round  the  necks  of  the  "  under-horses  *'  to  support  the 
bodkins  of  the  front  ones.  Ptdman^  Rustic  Sketches,  p.  162. 

These  are  evidently  the  "  bearing  gears  "  of  Gervase  Markham : 

then  there  is  needfull  the  plow  devise,  and  teame,  the  toustred,  the  swingle 
trees,  the  treates,  the  hamesse,  the  collars,  the  round  withs  or  bearing  geares, 
bellie-bands,  backebands,  and  bridles. — A.D.  1616.    The  Countrey  Farme,  p.  533. 

NECK  OF  THE  FOOT  [naek-  u  dhu  vfeo't],  sb.    The  instep. 

Did'n  hurt-n  much ;  there  was  a  bit  of  a  risin*  like  jist  'pon  the 
neck  d  the  voot  like,  where  the  wheel  urn'd  over'n  ;  but  there,  there 
wad'n  no  bones  a-brokt,  and  he  'ont  take  no  notige  o'  ut 

NEDDY  [nai'dee],  sb.     Cant  name  for  donkey. 

NEEDCESSITY  [niid-sas'utee],  sb.     Necessity. 
There  wadn  no  needcessity  \  all  vor  you  to  a-paid,  I'd  a  settled, 
and  a-paid  em  avore. 
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There  ont  be  no  tuedcessity  vor  you  to  come,  'thout  you  be  a 
mind  to. 

NEEDMENTS  [nee'dmunts],  sb.     Necessaries. 

Poor  old  blid !  her  'ant  a-got  the  needments  vor  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together — her*s  jist  a-starved  to  death — ees!  and  that 
her  is! 

NEEDS  [needz],  adxu  Of  necessity;  forsooth.  Com.  among 
farmers  and  others  above  the  labouring  class. 

I  told  thee  to  hold  thy  jaw,  but  there  thee  must  needs  go  and 
let  out  how  'twas  me — ya  gurt  gapmouth !  I've  half  a  mind  to 
wring  the  scraalin'  neck  o*  thee. 

NEEL  [nee'ul],  sh.     Needle  (always). 

Those  who  have  been  to  school  and  know  how  to  spell,  such  as 
maid-servants,  &c.,  say  niddle  [niid'l]. 

George,  thee  mind  and  get  a  neel-w  twine  vor  to  mend  they  there 
bags. 

[Lai'n-s  dhuy  paak'een  neeuly  wiif  ?]  lend  us  thy  packing  needle, 
wilt? 

NEET  [neet],  sh,     i.  The  most  usual  pronun.  of  night  without 
stress,  and  when  in  combination.     (Exact  rhyme  of  sweet) 
'Tidn  vuU  moon  again,  neet's  vortneet.     Come  in  wmhy^neet, 

2.  adzK     Not. 

He  ont  be  a  finish'd,  neet  avore  Zadurday  night  [nait]. 

Rather  an  emphatic,  though  common  form.     See  Nit. 

NEET  A'MOST  [neet  u-maus],  adv.  Not  almost ;  /.  e.  not  to  be 
compared ;  nothing  like  it.     (Very  com.) 

Shan't  zell  mine  vor  no  less'n  Mr.  Gilham.  Well  then  you  can 
keep  em — vor  yours  baint  so  good,  nor  neet  a'most, 

NEGLECTFUL  [naiglaekfbol],  adj.     Neghgent. 
Tidn  no  use  vor  tris  to  her ;  her's  the  [naigiaek'fhls']  neglectfulest 
bitch  ever  come  into  a  house. 

NEIGHBOURING  [naa-ybureen],  sb.  and  part,  adj\  Gossiping ; 
idly  gadding  about  to  neighbours'  houses. 

I  baint  no  ways  surprise  vor  to  zee  they  boys  ragged  and  beastly ; 
there's  to  much  neighbouring  always  gwain  on,  vor  the  house  to  be 
a  looked  arter. 

All  o'm  up  in  thick  there  row  be  all  of  a  piece,  the  neighbourins^ 
chacklins  lot  in  all  the  parish.     (Neighbouringest,  chacklingest) 

NEIGHBOURY  [naa-yburee],  v.  /.  To  go  about  idly  gossiping 
at  neighbours'  houses. 

There  I  I  never  don't  urn  about,  nor  I  don't  neighboury  same's 
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some  Tokes,  and  I  told  Mxs.  Totde  tofiier  dn;  I  s»^  s^  I,  *71s  bard 
vor  anvbodr's  <lilfki«  tot  to  be  ^ased.  ice. 

Better  nt  ber'd  bide  bamc  and  tend  ber  cMlem.  mn'  neel  be  all 
her  time  mei^khamrm  and  bmdrnw  'dxew  ibai  gal  wcsk  vor  to  pot  out 
o'  haixL 

NEMONY  [nnm*iinse>  A     Ancmcms. 

They  there  mnmimirs  makes  a  good  ^ov.  doc^  em  ? 

The  first  syllable  in  ibe  sangiilar  k  of  conrae  taken  to  be  tbe 
indefinite  demonstrathie,  and  so  beocnnes  dropped  in  phnal  or  defin> 
ite  constnictioos.   Camp.  smOw^    Anrmonc  is  oiien  ooDi^tted  into 

NERE  [neenrX  mdtL    Meie.    Canstandy  so  pnaioiiBoed. 
Twas  a  nere  nolbii^     Set  BccKix  as^D  TacaKSs. 

NESAKTLY[niizaakice],JK^.     ExadJy. 
[Aay  kaa-n  tuol-ee  masmkrUe  vnnr  er,j  I  cannot  tdl  joa  exactly 
where  he  is. 

Also  pronounced  rutmairke,  bammtke,  iubaairUe, 

NESSES  [naesiu],  sft.     Nerts;  sii^  mtu ;  plnr.  ncsses. 

This  is  rather  die  commoner  Idnn  than  tusies — tbe  /  is  never 
heard  in  the  singalar,  except  before  a  rowel,  and  even  then  but 
rarely ;  the  same  with  best,  worst,  iau 

They  there  bwoys  be  arter  the  bird's  fusses  ageean  ! 

NEST  [naes*(t],  r.  /.    To  nestle;  to  coil  up  like  a  dog.    Refers 
to  the  way  a  dog  turns  round,  before  he  lies  down.     See  Noozle. 
He  (a  dog)  ness^d  hissel  down  'pon  the  cold  ground  like. 

NEST  [naes(t]y  sd.  A  collection  of  any  kind  of  things;  a 
gathering. 

You  never  didn  zee  no  jich  nest  o*  rummage  in  all  your  born 
days. 

There  was  Jack  Billings  and  Ned  Cowlin  and  a  purty  nest  o*m  in 
there ;  zo  I  started  to  once,  vore  they  zeed  me. 

NEST-EGG  [naes-t-aeg-],  sd.  The  addled  or  "cloamcn" 
egg^  kept  in  the  nest  of  a  laying  hen.  Also  very  often  used 
metaphorically. 

A  woman  making  a  deposit  in  the  Penny  Bank  for  her  little  boy 
said: — 

I  sim  I  do  want  to  put  in  a  bit  of  a  nest-egg  vor-n,  gin  he  can  lar 
(earn)  something  vor  his  zuL 

NESTLE-TRIPE  [nacsl-truy p],  sb.  In  every  large  l/ffXKl  w 
litter  there  is  ceruin  to  be  one  smaller  and  weaker  tlun  th«  r^«f  ^ 
this  is  always  called  ihtnestie-tripe.    So  also  is  a  weak  ptiny  thM, 
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In  dealing  for  a  **  varth  ''  of  pigs,  it  is  very  common  for  the  buyer 
to  say,  **  \Vell  then  I  'ont  gie  the  same  for  the  nestle-tripe^^  or  "  you 
shall  drew  out  the  nestle-tripe,^* 

NESTY  [naes'tee,  naes'ee],  v,  i.    To  build  nests. 
The  rooks  '11  very  zoon  begin  to  nes/y,  IVe  a-zeed  zome  o*m 
carrin  *bout  sticks  already.     Another  speaker  would  say  to  nessy, 

Jieos  ne  beoiS  nout  iliche  \>e  pellican  pe  leane,  ne  ne  yleo)>  nout  an  heih  i  auh 
beo))  eorJ>  briddes,  Ht  mst^  o  ^r  eorte.  Ancren  Rhvle^  p.  132. 

NETTLE  [naefl],  v,  t     To  rouse  the  anger;  to  irritate. 

I  was  that  a  nettled^  I  could  a  up  wi'  my  vice  (fist)-n  hat-n  down. 

NETTLY  UP  [naet'lee  aup',  nuflee  aup*],  v,  u  To  become 
angry ;  to  fly  into  a  rage. 

I  zaid  to  un,  s'  I,  Tidn  no  goodvor  to  nettly  up  like  that  there 
about  it;  could'n  be  helped;  and  if  hard  words  don't  break  no 
bones,  why  I'll  warn  they  ont  mend  no  winders. 

NEVER  [niivur],  adv.  and  sb,     i.  It  will  not  fail  to  have  been 
noted  how  the  use  of  never  leads  to  the  piling  on  of  negatives. 
I  'ont  never  zee  un  again,  not  so  long's  I  do  live. 
Stap  cheel !  never' %  a  long  day.     See  Likes  i. 

2.  By  no  means ;  not  at  all. 

You  can't  never  'spect  they  beast  to  goody  in  no  such  keep's 
that — I  calls  it  starvin'  o'm.    For  ill.  see  also  Ill-tended,  Mislest. 

NEVERSTIDE  [naevurstuyd],  sb.    Never.     Like  "when  to- 


morrow  comes." 


It  is  common  to  say  to  children,  that  they  shall  go  somewhere 
next  netferstide  ;  or  that  they  shall  have  a  silver  new  nothing  next 
neverstide. 

NEVER  THE  NEAR  [naevnir  dhu  nee-ur],/>^r.  Unavailing; 
to  no  purpose.     (Com.) 

There  1  her  ten'  un  and  her  watch'n  jis  the  very  same's  off  'twas 
her  own  cheel,  but  there,  twadn  never  the  near^  he  never  did'n 
get  no  better. 

NEWELTY  [niieultee],  sb.    Novelty.     (Occasionally  heard.) 
Well !  there  idn  very  much  newelty  in  thick  there  contraption 
like,  he's  something  same's  a  old  ewe  a  dressed  up  lamb-fashion. 

Loo  dame  !  here  is  newelQ! 
In  oure  gardeyne  of  a  chery-tree 

I  fond  yt  sekerly. — Weber ^  Met.  Rom.  Sir  Clega,  L  214. 

NEW-FANGLED  [n(ie--vangl(d],  adj.  Novel  in  construction ; 
new  in  kind.     (Very  com.) 

I  don't  like  none  o'  they  there  netv-vangled  machines.     I  likes 
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''to  reap  and  mow  and  plow  and  zow"  in  th'  old-fasbion'd  way, 
same's  father  did  avore  me. 

NEW-FOUND  OUT  [niie-vaewnd aewt],  sd.     Newfoundland. 
A  boy,  asked  where  his  father  was,  replied — 
Auver  to  Neuhfound-outy  mum,  where  they  plants  taties  twice 
a  year,  mum. 

NEWS  [niie'z],  sb.     Newspaper. 

Our  Tom's  a  good  scholard ;  why,  most  every  night  they  zends 
vor-n  to  come  into  the  Barley  Mow  vor  to  read  out  the  war  'pon 
the  news, 

NEWSY  [nde'zee],  adj.     Gossiping ;  fond  of  hearing  gossip. 
There  idn  nort  to  choose  'twixt  em,  he's  so  newsy' %  ever  her  is ; 
other  one  o'm  'ud  talk  a  butt  o'  bees  to  death. 

NEXT  DOOR  TO  [naeks  doo'ur],  adv.     Almost ;  very  nearly. 
'Twas  next  door  to  a  miracle,  *hon  the  tree  vailed,  eens  he  hadn 
a-killed  none  o'  the  chillem. 

NEXT-KIN  [naekskeenjjtf^t^.  Almost;  very  nearly.  Whether 
this  is  next-kin  or  next-skin  is  hard  to  determine,  but  I  think  the 
former  is  the  idiom.     Same  as  Next-door. 

The  young  Squire  idn  much  o't ;  they  zes  how  a's  next-kin  to 
a  fool. 

Anybody  can't  live  by  it,  'tis  next-kin  to  starvin'  anybody  to 
death. 

They  that  ban't  vound  out  'ill  zware  that  each  o*  ther  vish  was  nej^  kin  to  a 
salmon.  FuJman,  Rustic  Sketches^  p.  12. 

NEXT-NEVER  [naek's-niivur],  adv.     Never. 
I  haven't  any  change  now,  but  I  will  remember  you  when  I  see 
you  again.     Ugh  !  thank'ee  vor  nort;  that'll  be  next-never  I  count. 

NEXT-NEVER-COME-TIME  [naek's-nuvur-kaum-tuym],  adv. 
When  b'ee  comin'  to  zee  us  again?     Oh,  I  count  that'll   be 
next-never-come-time. 

Commonly  used  in  a  kind  of  jesting  way. 

NIB  [niib],  sb.  The  draught-tree  or  strong  pole  of  a  wagon, 
or  especially  of  a  timber-carriage,  which  connects  the  axle  of  the 
hinder  wheels  to  the  fore-carriage.  In  a  timber-carriage  it  is  used 
as  a  strong  lever  in  loading,  to  raise  up  the  tree  under  the  axle, 
and  to  keep  it  suspended  there.  Hence  it  gives  its  name  to  the 
entire  back  part  of  an  under-carriage  {q.  v^  consisting  of  two  very 
high  wheels,  having  an  arched  axle  between  them,  with  the  nib 
proper  projecting  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  with  a  strong  iron  bow 
or  eye  fixed  on  the  end,  by  which,  when  leary^  to  attach  the  nib 
to  the  front  wheels.  The  pole  of  a  bullock-butt  or  ox-cart  is  also 
called  the  nib. 
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NIB-CHAIN  [niib-chai-n  or  chaa-yn],  sb.  A  very  strong  chain 
belonging  to  a  timber-carriage.  It  is  that  used  to  suspend  the 
tree  under  the  axle  of  the  hinder  wheels.  It  has  a  slip-hook,  by 
means  of  which  the  chain  can  be  unfastened  and  the  tree  let  fall 
without  loosening  the  chain. 

NICE  [nuys],  adj.  Fastidious;  dainty;  over  particular  as  to 
food  or  dress. 

I  tell  ee  hot  'tis,  nif  you  be  so  nice  as  all  that  there,  you'll  come 
to  want  one  o'  these  yur  days.  Seems  to  have  had  many  meanings 
of  old. 

NyCE.     Iners.     NycEHEDE,  or  nycete,    Incrcia. — Promp,  Parv. 

Nice  :  Lither^  laiy^  slothful^  idUt  faint,  slack  ;  dull,  simple. — Cotffrave. 

Nys€  proper  or  feate — mignot,  coint,  gobe, 
Nyse  strange — nice,  nyes. — Palsgrave, 

Quoth  Pandarus,  **Thow  hast  a  ful  grete  care, 

I^st  that  the  cherl  may  falle  out  of  the  moone  : 

Why,  lord  !  I  hate  of  the  thi  nice  fare  ! — Chaucer,  Troy,  and  Crys,  1.  1023. 

He  let  his  negheboures  child  for  a  vice 

And  went  fram  hem  als  moppe  and  nice, — Seuyn  Sages,  1.  1415. 

The  slouen  and  the  careles  man,  the  roinish  nothing  nice. 

To  lodge  in  chamber  comely  deckt,  are  seldome  suSred  twice. — Tusser,  102/1. 

Old  Fashions  please  me  best ;  I  am  not  so  nice, 

To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inventions. — Taming  the  Shrew,  III.  i. 

NICE-CHANCE.    Same  as  Near-chance  {q,  v,). 

NICK  [nik-],  sb,     i.  A  notch. 

Tell  how  many  n:cks  is  'pon  thick  there  tally-stick. 

2.  A  slit  or  cut  for  the  purpose  of  identification  upon  the  car 
or  other  part  of  any  animal.  Young  hares  or  rabbits  when  set 
at  liberty  are  usually  marked  with  a  nick  on  one  or  both  ears. 

**  The  Swan  with  Two  Necks  '*  is  really  the  swan  having  the  mark 
of  the  owners,  viz.  two  nicks  on  the  web  of  the  foot. 

3.  A  niche,  as  a  nick  in  a  rock. 

I  voun  un  in  a  bit  of  a  nick  in  the  wall  o'  th'  old  barn. 

4.  A  cut  or  a  chop  made  on  a  growing  stick  to  permit  of  its 
being  bent  down  or  **  laid  "  in  a  hedge,  so  that  it  may  throw  out 
new  shoots. 

5.  A  nitch  or  bundle.     See  Knitch. 

6.  In  the  phr.  *^nick  o'  time." 

We  happed  to  zee  un,  jis  the  very  nick  o'  time. 
That  there  hay  was  a-catch'd  up  jist  in  the  very  nick  o'  time ;  nif 
we  had'n  a-do'd  it  tho,  there  must  a-bide  vor  a  wole  vortnight 
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7.  In  the  epithet  "  Old  Nick  "  for  the  Devil. 

NICK  [nik],  ik  t     i.  To  act  at  precisely  the  right  moment 
I  nick'd  it  rezactly,  in  two  minutes  more  twid-n  a  do'd  at  all 

2.  To  notch  ;  to  cut  a  notch. 
I've  ZrTiickd  my  knive  again. 

It  is  no  trevve  poynte  to  nyckd  your  tayle  or  to  haue  mo  nyckes  upon  your  tayle 
than  I  haue  upon  myne.  Palsgrave^  p.  644. 

Some  cutteth  the  napkin,  some  trencher  will  nick^ 
Some  sheweth  like  follie  in  many  a  trick. —  Tusser^  98/4. 

NICKLED  UP  [nik-ld  aup],  part  adj.  Entangled ;  twisted. 
Often  said  of  beaten-down  corn  or  grass. 

No  machine  on't  never  tich  o'  thick  there  piece  o'  barley,  he's 
^.-nickled  up  all  forms  and  farshins. 

NICKLE-NACKLE  [nik'l-naak'l],  sb,,  adj\,  and  adv.  i.  Applied 
to  substances  or  fibres — tangled. 

Why,  thee's  a-got  the  skein  all  to  a  nickle-nackle. 

However*s  anybody  gwain  to  toze  out  this  yur  nickle-nackU 
consarn  ? 

2.  Applied  to  persons — namby-pamby,  pottering. 

Don't  let  me  catch  thee  here  no  more,  ya  nicklc-nackle  osebird ! 

NICKY  [nik'ee],  sb.  Brambles,  kexes,  and  other  hedge-prunings 
(browse)  done  up  in  a  small  faggot — called  sometimes  nicky-wad. 
When  dry  they  are  admirable  fire-lighters.     (Very  com.) 

Let  Jim  take  the  mare  and  go  down  in  the  Bottom-mead  arter 
they  nickies  what  Joe  Ve  a-tied  up.     Same  as  Nitch. 

NIDDICK  [niidik],  sb.  The  nape  or  back  part  of  the  neck. 
Applied  also  sometimes  to  the  back  of  the  head,  and  to  the  head 
itself. 

The  bwoy's  a-hat  mortal  hard — there's  a  gurt  hump  'pon  the 
niddick  o'  un  so  big's  a  duck-egg. 

Is  dedn*t  me-an  the  Boneshave,  ner  the  Heartgun,  ner  the  Allembatch  that 
tha  had'st  in  thy  Niddick,  Ex,  Scold.  1.  24.     See  also  lb,  1.  555. 

NIDDY  [niid'ee].     Same  as  Neddy.     A  fool ;  a  jackass. 
Thee  must  be  a  purty  niddy  vor  to  go  down  same  purpose  vor 
to  vatch  the  hook,  and  then  come  away  wayout-n. 

NIF  [neef],  conj.  If;  an'  if.  (Always.)  Endless  examples 
will  be  noticed  throughout  these  pages.  See  Ex.  Scold.  11.  12, 
162,  195,  196,  &c. 

NIFF  [niif-],  sb.    Tiff;  state  of  being  niffled  or  displeased. 
Let  her  alone,  her've  on'y  a-got  a  bit  of  a  niff^  her'll  zoon  come 
o'  that  again. 
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NIGGLE  [nigl],  v.  i.  To  do  anything  in  a  petty,  mincing 
kind  of  way,  without  boldness  or  straightforwardness ;  in  a  desultory 
or  dilatory  manner. 

Why*s-n  do  thy  work  like  a  man,  not  bide  there  niggling  way 
it,  like  a  zow  'pon  a  holiday  ? 

NIGGLE  [nig'l],  v,  t  and  sb.    i.  Same  as  to  nag.    To  aggravate. 
Her*d  nigs^le  anybody's  live  out  o'  em,  nif  they'd  let  her  to. 
Her's  always  *pon  the  nigg/e  way  un. 

2.  Nibble. 

Could' n  catch  no  fish,  they  wid'n  only  jist  niggle  like,  'thout 
bitin*  proper. 

NIGGLING  [nig'leen],  ^7^*.     Mean;  cheese-paring. 
A  niggM  old  thing !   can't  get  nort  out  o'  her — her'd  skin  a 
vlint  by  her  mind. 

NIGH  [nuy],  adv,  Comp.  nigher,  super,  nighest^  near,  nearly. 
The  usual  word,  though  handy  is  perhaps  more  frequently  used  in 
speaking  of  situation  or  distance. 

Nif  they  wadn  every  one  o'm  there,  I'll  take  my  oath  'twas  nigh 
upon  it — /.  e,  very  nearly  all. 

Thick  way's  so  nigh*%  you  can  go ;  I  reckon  he's  nigher  by  a 
mild,  vuU  up-m  th'  old  road. 

'Twas  the  nighest  chance  in  the  wordle,  eens  the  gurt  piece  o' 
rock  had-n  a-come  down  tap  o'  my  'ead  (upon  my  head). 

NIGHST  [nuyst].     Var.  pronun.  of  'neast     See  Aneast. 

NIGHT  [nai't,  emphatic],  sb.  Any  time  after  the  day's  work  is 
over. 

"  I'll  do  it  vor  ee  m'  bye  nighty**  even  if  said  in  the  summer,  would 
mean  "this  evening  after  six."  Evening \%  a  genteel  word  seldom 
used  by  peasants,  except  to  gentry.  They  have  other  words  to 
signify  "  dusk  cf  evening,"  &c.     See  Umbye. 

NIGHT-CAP  [nait-kaap],  sb,  A  glass  of  hot  grog  just  before 
going  to  bed. 

I  be  next-kin  to  a  taytotal,  I  be,  but  I  sim  I  can't  slape  vitty, 
nif  I  han't  a-got  my  little  bit  of  a  night-cap  like,  avore  I  goes 
to  bed. 

NIGHT-CROW  [nait-kroa],  sb.  The  night-jar  or  goat  sucker. 
(Usual  name.)     Caprimulgus  Europceus. 

NVGHTE-CROWE.    Nicticorax. — Promp.  Parv. 

A  NycHTE-RAVENE,  cetutna^  nicticorax,  noctua,  sirix. — Catk,  Ang. 

NiGHT-CROWE — cresserelle. — Palsgrave. 

.     .     .     .     the  shrieks  of  luckless  owls 
We  hear,  and  croaking  night-crows  in  the  air ! 

Ben  yoiison.  Sad  Shepherd,  II.  ii. 
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NIGHT-HALTER  [nai-t-aultur],  sb.  The  ordinary  leather 
head-stall,  with  chain  atlached,  with  which  horses  are  fastened 
■hen  in  the  stable.     Set  Hempen  Halter. 

NIGHT-HAWK  [nait-auk].     Same  as  NiGHT-cRow. 
NIGHT-HUNTER  [nail-uun'tur],  ib.     Poacher.    {Com.  name,) 
Th'  old  Jack  in  the  Box,  eens  they  calls'n,  's  the  worst  night- 
hunter  hereabout. 

Thick  there  dog  hot  he've  a-got's  a  proper  night-hunter. 

NIGHT-TIMES  [nai-tuymz],  adv.     At  night.     {Very  com.) 
Plaisc,  sir,  1  be  a  past  the  standard.     I  goes  to  work,  but  I  goes 
to  school  night-times. 


NIMBLE-TAILOR   [nUm-I-taa-yuIdur]. 
prolific  variety  of  field-pea. 


,  A  well-known  and 


(Occasionally.)     Parus  caiidatiis. 


a.  The  long-tailed  titmouse. 

NIMMLE  [niim'l],  adj.     Nimble. 

The  nimmle  ninepence  is  betler'n  the  dead  shillin'. 

NINCUMPOOP  [ning'kumpto'p],  sb.    A  sawny,  fool,  duffer. 

Zo,  Mary,  ihey  zess  you  be  gwain  lo  be  a-married.  Who  way, 
.(hen?  Aul  why  he  up  lo  Jones's  be  sure.  Git  out  wi'  iheel 
"■«  think  I'd  have  zich  a  poor  Hitle  nincumpvpp\  he? 

NINNY,  NINNY-HAMMER  [niin-ee],ji.  A  softy;  a  spoony  ; 
tilly  fellow.     Usually  qualified  by  great  or  little.  » 

[Git  aewt !  iie's  dhingk-s  gwat'n  vor  acu  jish  guurt  nunee- 
eamur-z  dhee'  aart?]  be  off  I  who  do  you  think  will  have  such  a 
great  spoony  as  you  ? 

NINNY-WATCH  [nun 'ee-wauch],  sb.  A  state  of  great  excite- 
ment, of  longing  expectancy. 

The  women  was  all  to  a  ninny-watik  gin  they  zeed  Ihe  boats 
com  in'  back. 


NIP  [niip],  V.  t.     I.  To  pinch. 

What  ails  thy  hand?     Why,  I  nip  the  lap  0'  my  vinger,  eens  a 
was  graysin  the  timber-carriage,  and  now  the  nail's  a-slipt  oaf. 

2.  To  wither;  to  scorch. 

'Twas  a  smart  vrost  last  night — 't'ave  ^-nipt  all  the  kidney-beans. 

3.  v.i.    To  slip  rapidly  through,  or  past;  to  go  quickly  and 
Stealthily. 

I  zeed'n  comin,  zo  I  nipt  in  behind  the  door,  and  there  I  bide 
in  he  was  a-staited  again. 
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NIP  [nup],  sh.     I.  A  small  meal. 

Th'  old  missus  was  always  very  good  like  to  me,  her  used  'most 
always  to  tell  me  to  come  in  the  kitchen  and  have  a  bit  of  a  nip. 

2,  A  pinch ;  a  squeeze. 

I  meet  way  a  nip  in  the  drashin'-machine — 'most  squat  my 
thumb  abroad. 

3.  Also  figurative. 

'Twas  a  purty  hard  nip  for  'ee,  lostin'  thick  there  gurt  zow — I 
count  he  was  a  wo'th  up  vive  pound,  wad'n  'er  ? 

O  painfull  time,  for  cuerie  crime, 
What  toesed  eares,  like  baited  beares  ! 
What  bobbed  lips,  what  ierks,  what  ni^  ! 
What  hellish  toies  !— 7i«j^,  113/5. 

NIP-CHEESE  [niip'-cheez],  sb.     A  miser. 

NIP  OFF  [niip-  oa-f],  v.  i.    To  make  off  rapidly  and  by  stealth. 
The  young  osebirds  nipt  ofaivore  I  could  come  aneast  em — drat 
their  heads  ! 

NIPPER  [ndp-ur],  sb,    A  small  boy.     (Very  com.) 
I  mind  hon  I  was  a  nipper  I  was  fo'ced  to  work  hard ;  ees,  and 
live  hard  too.     Here,  nipper  I  look  sharp  1 

NIPPIGANG  [niipeegang],  ^^.  A  gathering,  or  whitlow;  an 
abscess;  carbuncle.     (Very  com.) 

I  'ant  a-bin  able  vor  to  do  nort 'is  wik-n  more — I  got  a  nipp'gang 
'pon  my  'an'-wrist ;  and  he  do  ache,  I  'sure  ee — ^and  I  be  'feard 
there's  another  comin'  tap  my  thumb. 

NIPPY  [nup-ee],  adj\     Hungry. 

Well,  I  sim  I  be  getting  purty  nippy ;  hot's  the  clock,  soce? 

NIP  UP  [niip'  aup],  v,  t     i.  To  snatch  up. 
Her  nipt  up  the  cheel  and  away  to  go,  so  vast  as  ever  her  heels 
could  car  her. 

2.  To  wither  or  scorch  completely. 

The  taties  be  proper  2i-nipt  upy  sure  'nough !  way  the  vrost  last 
night. 

NIT  [ndt],  sb,  i.  The  ^^  of  the  louse.  In  dogs  and  old 
horses  these  may  be  seen  as  white  specks  adhering  to  the  hairs. 

Nyt  in  a  mannes  heed — Imte, — Palsgrave, 

When  ploughing  is  ended,  and  pasture  not  great. 

Then  stable  thy  horses,  and  tend  them  with  meat : 

Let  season  be  drie  when  ye  take  them  to  house, 

For  danger  of  nitUSf  or  for  fear  of  a  louse. — Tusser^  21/23. 

2.  "So  dead's  a  nit'*  is  one  of  the  regular  similes  commonly 
used  as  the  superlative  absolute  oidead.    See  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  22, 
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NIT  [nit,  niil,  neel],  adv.  Not.  When  not  comes  before  other 
Iworcis  in  a  sentence  it  takes  one  of  the  above  forms.      When 

■  joined  to  one  of  the  auxihary  verbs,  see  N  j. 

There  Jdn  nit  above  zls  a-lcfi.  Ncet  halia  bad  job,  is  it?  I^ot 
I  is  only  heard  as  a  very  emphatic  negative. 

I  don't  care  what  you  do  zay,  X  telL  'ee  'tis  not. 

NIT  [ndt],  sb.     Nut.     Always  so  [pronounced. 

Siglit  o'  nits  about  de  year — never  know'd  em  tiiicker. 

N  ITCH  [neech],  sb.  A  bundle  of  any  kind,  but  usually  of  firing, 
I  either  sticks  or  furze,  such  as  a  man  would  carry  home  on  his  back. 
[  See  K.N  ITCH. 

I'd  zwear  'twas  he ;  I  meei'n  vull  butt  wi'  a  nitch  o'  vuz  to  his 
(back. 

Reed— 3cx>  ni/Mti  of  good  hand- made  reed  for  sale. — Apply,  John  Win.  Dunn, 
I  TIiEbci  Uultetleigh,  Buuulei^,  iiear  Cullompton. 

■  mUiasU"'  iVcMy  News,  Dec.  a,  »8S6. 

NITTLE  [ndd-1],  adj.  Little.  This  form  is  extremely  common 
amongst  children,  and  consequently  among  nurses  and  others 
addressing  them,  as — 

[Yuur,  BiSl'ee  1  lu-mee  waur'sh  yde  ni'idl  an'z],  here,  Billy !  let 
me  wash  your  little  hands. 

[Bee  yur  nudl  veet  koa'l  ?]  are  your  little  feet  cold  ? 

NO  [noa-],  adv.     Not. 

Jim,  urn  down  and  ax  Bob  whe'er  he's  comin'  or  no. 

'Tidn  a  bit  o'  odds  whe'er  you  do  it  or  no. 

I'U  let  'e  know  'vore  Vriday  nil  1  be  gwain  or  no. 

NOB  [naub],  sb.     i.  The  head. 
Tak  thy  gurt  nob  out  o'  the  road. 

3.  The  nose. 

Well !  he've  a-got  a  nob  of  his  own,  an't  'er  now  ?    Ste  Nub. 

NOBBLE  [naubl],  v.  I.  \.  To  steal;  to  get  hold  of  by  stealth; 
to  borrow  without  leave. 

Zomebody  've  a  nobbled  the  barrow  again ;  drat  their  heads,  I 
did'n  care  nif  they'd  on'y  bring  un  back  again. 

3,  To  hew  stones  for  walling  into  proper  shape — /.  e.  to  knock 
off  knobs  or  lumps. 

NOBBLER  [naub'lur],  j^.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  prepare 
rough  stones  for  mason's  use. 

A  downnghl  good  nobbier'^  a  wo'th  any  wages ;  you  can't  make 
no  good  work  nif  the  atones  bain't  o.-K0bb{ed  a  little  bit  arler  the 
rate  like. 
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NOBBLY  [naub'lce],  adj.  Having  knobs  or  uneven  surfaces : 
applied  chiefly  to  building-stones.     See  Mumbly. 

NOBBY  [naub'ee],  adj.     Good;  nice;  pretty. 

Zeed  our  new  cart  ?    'Tis  a  proper  nobby  one,  I  can  tell  ee. 

A  late  importation,  but  now  very  common. 

NOBERY  [noa'buuree].     Nobody.     Common  pronunciation  in 
quick  speech. 
I  don't  care  vor  nobery^  nor  nobery  don't  care  vor  me. 

NOBI.E.  Used  only  in  the  common  phrase,  **  Noble  to  nine- 
pence"  [noa'bl  tu  nuynpuns].  To  spend  lavishly  or  to  live 
extravagantly  is  said  to  be  the  way  to  bring  the  noble  to  ninepenoe. 

One  nobk  in  season  bestowed  thereon 

May  saue  thee  a  hundred  er  winter  be  gon. — Tusser^  \6ltS» 

NO  CALL  [noa  kau'l],  phr.     No  need ;  no  necessity. 
Nif  maister  axth  o'  ee,  you  no  call  vor  zay  how  I  was  there. 

NODDLE  [naudl,  nau'l],  sb.     The  head. 

There  idn  no  sense  in  the  noddle  o'  un. 

Jim,  hon  did  thy  noil  zee  the  bursh  last?  I'd  comb  un  out, 
nif  I  was  thee,  and  have  a  little  o'  the  highest  o'  it  a-cut  off  like, 
s'now. 

NoDYL,  or  nodle  of  J)e  heed  (or  nolle,  infra).     Occiput, 
Nolle,  supra^  idem  quod  noduL — Promp,  Parv, 

|)ey  vse))  long  berdes  and  longe  lokkes  hongynge  doun  by  hynde  hir  noUes, 

Trevisa^  De  Hibcrnia^  XXXII.  Vol.  i.  p.  355, 

)>e  lord  schal  make  ballid  ]>e  nol  of  the  dou^tris  of  Sion. 

Wyclifvers,^  Isaiah  iii.  17. 

Noddle  of  the  heed — coupeau  de  la  teste, — Palsgrave* 

Though  ))is  be  derklich  endited  •  ffor  a  dull  nolle ^ 

Miche  nede  b  it  not  •  to  mwse  ])er-on. — Langland,  Rich,  the  Redeles,  I.  aa 

NODDY  [naud'ee],  x^.  A  simple  sawny;  a  stupid  person;  a 
noodle. 

You  never  did'n  zee  no  jich  slack-ass  gurt  noddy  in  all  your  born 
days. 

NODDY-POLL  [naudee  poal].  Yai,o(  noddy.   (Both  very  com.) 

NO  FASHION  [noa  faar'sheen],  adv.    Badly ;  ill-contrivedly. 
Thick's  a  purty  thing  sure  'nough,  why  he  idn  a  made  n^. 
fashion. 

NO  FEAR !  [noa  fee'ur  I]  infer/.  Used  constantly,  but  with  no 
kind  of  connection  with  the  subject 

'Twas  a  rare  shear  o'  grass,  no  fear  I  and  I  hope  we  shall  rec  the 
fuller  o'  un  next  year.— July  1883. 


I 
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NOG  [naug],  si.    A  log,  block.     Sa  Nuc. 

NOCJGERHEAD  [naug'urai'd],  si.     A  blockhead  ;  a  numskull. 
Call  he  a  good-looking  fuller  !  I  calls'n  a  gurt  hugly  noggerhead, 
land  s'ignorant's  a  'oun  {hound). 

NOGGIN  [naug'een],  ib.  A  measure  used  only  in  retailing 
I  wines  and  spirits.     A  quarter  of  a  pint. 

NOGGIN  [naiig'een],  sb.  Usually  \>\\c^-neggin.  A  thin  wall  or 
I  partition  built  of  bricks  on  edge,  with  timber  supports. 

NO  GO  [no3'  goo-],  adv.     Not  to  be  done;  impracticable. 

Tumey  Payne  do'd  a!l  he  could  vor'n,  and  maister  spolit  up  vor'n 
\  too,  but  Iwadn  no  go,  they  widn  'ark  to  it,  and  they  gid'n  zix 
[  inonihs. 

NO  GREAT  SHAKES  [noa  guurt  shee-uks].  A  generally 
depreciatory  expression ;  inferior. 

"  'I'hey  talies  baint  no  giirl  shakes  "  means  they  are  not  good. 

"  Her  idn  no  gurt  shakes  "  means  that  her  reputation  is  doubtful. 

Also  applied  to  health. 

Thank'ee  I  baint  no  gurl  shakes  'is  tnomin,  I  'sur'ee ;  my  breath 
is  so  short,  and  I  can't  make  use  o'  nolhin  'ar'ly. 

NOHOW  [noa-aew],  adv.     In  no  way. 
Can't  do  it  nohtyiv  this  week. 

NOIL  [nauyul],  sb.  Tech.  In  the  process  of  combing,  after  all 
the  long-fibred  wool  has  been  "pulled  off"  from  the  comb  into  the 
sliver  {q.  v.),  there  is  a  residuum  of  short  wasty  wool  in  the  comb ; 
this  is  the  noil. 

Noils  are  regular  and  well-understood  ardcles  of  commerce ; 
throughout  England,  Halliwell  is  wrong,  and  so  are  his  copiers ; 
the  word  is  nowhere  used  for  merely  coarse  locks  of  wool,  or 
for  daglocks,  though  there  are  both  coarse  and  fine  noils.  Short- 
ness of  staple  or  fibre  is  the  characteristic  of  noils,  and  not  quality 
of  wool. 

In  the  West  the  commoner  term  is  pinion;  (Mod.  Vt. peignon 
— L  e,  comb-waste;)  and  noil  is  quite  a  late  importation  from  the 
North,  along  with  combing -machines.  Evidently  an  old  word, 
it  seems  formerly  lo  have  implied  something  of  Uttle  value ;  now, 
however,  noils  are  an  important  article  in  commerce,  owing  to 
improved  machinery. 

Nylk  of  wulle  (ny!  or  wy!).     A'uliiJ>ensa,  f/ur.—Pmm/.  Parv. 
NayLE  of  woU. — Pallgrave. 

NOINT  [nauy-nt],  v.  t.     To  beat ;  to  smack. 
Jimmy  t  tumm'ld  down  again  and  dirt  yer  pinny  I  you  bad  boy, 
I'll  ttoiut  your  bottom  vor'ee,  I  will,  you  young  rascal ! 
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NOINTEI)  [nauyntud],  adj.     Anointed. 

Very  commonly  used  throughout  the  West  The  idea  is  that 
of  being  utterly  given  over  to  evil  course — /.  e,  the  devil's  anointed. 

A  nointed  rogue,  I  be  safe  'twas  he. 

There  idn  nit  a  more  nainteder  young  osebird  in  all  the  parish. 

The  implication  is,  however,  frequently  that  of  mere  mischief.  A 
nointed  young  rascal  would  only  mean  a  very  mischievous  boy. 

NOINTMENT  [nauyntmunt],  sb.    Ointment 
Well,  Thomas,  what  did  the  doctor  say  ? 

Au !  he  gid  me  some  stuff,  and  some  nointment^  and  told  me  to 
come  and  zee  un  again  next  week. 

NOISE  [nauyz],  sb,  i.  Blame;  reproof;  fault-finding;  anger. 
This  is  the  common  expression  for  scoldings  probably  because 
reproof  is  generally  administered  by  fiauiners  to  their  men  in 
anything  but  a  whisper. 

[Dhur  ul  bee  u  puur'dee  nauyz  neef  mae*astur  shiid  zee*  ut,] 
there  will  be  a  pretty  noise — ^L  e.  much  complaint  and  fault-finding 
— if  master  should  see  it 

[Ded  mus'us  maek  u  nauyz  kuz  aay  waud*-n  rad*ee?]  did  mistress 
seem  angry  because  I  was  not  ready? 

There'll  be  a  fine  noise  hon  maister  knowth  it 

You  mus'n  touch  o'  they,  else  there'll  be  a  noise  about  it 

2.  Scandal;  disturbance. 

There's  a  purty  noise  'bout  th'  old  Jack  Hill's  wive ;  he  turned 
her  to  doors  torectly  he  vound  out,  eens  her  was  gwain  on. 

There'll  be  a  noise  wi'  the  police  nif  tidn  a  finished  avore  ten 
o'clock. — Aug.  1883.  Said  in  reference  to  carting  manure  out  of 
the  town. 

Our  dialectal  use  is  precisely  like  old  French. 

Noise  :  a  brabble^  brawl^  debate^  wrangle^  squabble^  chidinf^^  altercaikm^ 
scotdding;  a  quarrel^  strife^  odds^  variance^  difference^  discord^  or  disagreemati  in 
V)ords. 

Qui  temme  a,  noise  a  ;  Prov.  He  thai  a  wife  haih,  strife  hath. — Cotgratfe, 

NOISY  [naiiyzee],  v.  i.     To  scold ;  to  find  fault ;  to  quarrel 
Her's  noisin  wi'  zomebody  or  nother  vrom  Monday  morning  to 
Zadurday  night 

NOLL,    See  Noddle. 

NOMMIT  or  NUMMIT  [naum-iit,  nuumeet],  sb,  (Very  com.) 
Luncheon  (noon-meat).  A  slight  meal  or  refreshment  in  the 
rooming ;  called  also  vorenoons^  and  leb^m  0  docks, 

I  zim  I  must  catch  a  bit  o'  nommit  vore  we  starts,  else  shan't  git 
nort  vore  up  dree  clock. 

NUNMETE,  Merenda,^Promp,  POrv, 
A  Nune  niete:  Antecena^  Antecenum, — Cath,  Ang, 
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NONE  [noa'un,  noo'un],  adj.  Always  pronounced  with  a  long 
fcowel  and  fracture.  The  Mod.  Eng.  \nwin\  is  quite  unknown. 
!l.ng.-Sax.  nan.      See  Moor. 

Plaise,  mum,  maister's  very  zoiry  he  can't  zend  no  eggs  to-day. 
Wit  there  idn  [/lea-un^  a-!eft. 

NONE-SO- PRETTY  [noa-un-zu-puur-tec],  s6.    Corrupted  some- 

s  into  JVatiey  Prelty  [nan'see  puur-iee],  the  Virginian  stock. 
?  Sometimes  London  Pride  {saxijraga  umbrosa). 

NONPLISH  [naun-plish],  sb.  and  v.  t.     Nonplus.     (Com.) 
I  I  come  t'ax  o'  un  hot  business  he'd  a-got  there,  he  was 
proper  ^-nonpUslit. 

NONPOWER  [naun'paawTjr],  sb.  Fat  sheep  at  the  time  when 
■liieir  Qeeces  are  at  the  fullest  growth  very  often  get  upon  their 
icks,  and  having  nothing  to  kick  against  are  unable  lo  turn.  The 
■■itualion  is  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  the  animal's  struggles  soon 
Hiring  on  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  This  position  is  called  a 
Wiunpffxer.    In  daily  use. 

■  I  vound  two  o'  they  [yoa'i]  ewes  to  a  nenpower  z'momin',  but 
tfhey  wad'n  hurled. 

Ncu^t  of  t«  niiuH/iruvw  of  god  '  l>at  he  ne  is  myjlful 
■  ■   -  *    —  '  liij  mercy  greUcic 

OS  lioliwtil  tellelh. 
Piers  FliAomiiH,  B.  xvil.  310. 

NONSENSE  [naun-sai-ns],  ib.    Delay ;  hesitation  ;  temporising. 
I  wad'n  gwain  vor  t-ha  no  nonsense  way  he,  zo  I  finisht  it  to 

■  once,  and  I  gid  'n  a  darned  good  hiding,  een's  '11  vcel  hot  a  ziis 
I'pon  a  Zindays,  I'll  warn  (warrant)  un. 

NONSICAL  [naun'sikul],  adj.  Nonsensical;  (ull  of  crotchets; 
(eccentric. 

Terfble  nonskal  sort  of  a  man,  never  can't  do  nort  same's  other 
f  vokes  do  do. 

NON-SUCH  [nau-n-rilch],  jA  i.  A  kind  of  gre«n  fodder,  but 
Fl   am    unable   to   identify   it  clearly.      I    have  heard   "lucerne" 

{medkago  saliva)  so  named,  but  Prior  gives  medUago  luputiiia,  and 
Britten  accepts  his  authority. 

2.  A  variety  of  table  apple. 

NOOD  [nfeo-d,  nue-d],  sb.    Wood  {sUva).    In  the  phr.  "  So  thick 

a  nood."     The  usual  simile. 

[Neef  wuz  vur  tu  lat  ut  uloa'un,  dhu  vuuz  wud  km  aup--in  dhik 
Jhae'ur  vee'ul  u  graewn  zu  thik'  liz  u  nto-d,']  if  (one)  was  to  let  it 
■lone,  the  furze  would  conic  up  in  that  held  of  ground  so  thick  as 
\noed. — Dec.  10,  i83fj. 
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NO  ODDS  [noa-  audz].     No  matter. 

Where't  gwain?  No  odds  to  thee.  I  be  gwain  there-n  back 
again. 

NOODLE  [nfeo'dl],  sb.  Simpleton ;  sawney.  Implies  silliness  of 
character  rather  than  density  of  intellect. 

NO  OTHERWAYS  [noa  uudhurwaiz], adv.  Simply ;  entirely; 
nothing  else. 

"  All  o'  un  idn  no  othenvays  'n  a  zog,"  was  the  exact  description 
given  me  of  a  field  which  needed  draining. 

NOOZLE  [nfeo'zl],  v.  t.  Said  of  a  dog  or  other  animaL  To 
arrange  the  straw  for  his  bed  with  the  nose,  as  most  animals  do 
before  lying  down.     The  word  does  not  mean  to  nestle. 

If  a  dog  be  put  into  a  place  with  fresh  straw,  he  will  first  noozU 
out  a  hollow,  then  he  will  turn  himself  round,  usually  three  times, 
and  then  coil  himself  up. 

NORATION  [noaTae'ushun],  sb.  Disturbance;  outciy;  com- 
plaint. 

There's  a  purty  noration^  sure  'nough,  'bout  the  taties.  Volks 
do  zay  they  baint  a  worth  diggin'  some  places. 

NORMOUS  [nauTmus],  adj.    Enormous.     (Com.) 
Aormous  sight  o'  stock  to  fair,  can't  think  where  all  o'  it  comth 
vrora,  nor  eet  whoever's  gwain  to  buy  it 

NORRUD  [naur-ud],  adv.     Northward.     (Alwa3rs.) 
'Tis  lookin'  ter*ble  black  away  to  norrud — I  zim  we  shall  ha 
znow. 

NORT  [noa'urt],  sb.  Naught ;  nothing.  (Alwa)rs.)  Comp.  ort 
(q.  v.).     See  hundreds  of  illustrations  in  these  pages. 

Margery,  That's  nort  to  nobody. — Ex.  Scold,  L  621. 

In  voolish  things  a  i^nidn't  be  cort  ; 
Twas  stoopid  to  treat  vokes  vor  nort, 

P,  Pindar^  Royal  Visit  to  Exeter^  p.  I. 

Bit  they  who  kin  Vord  it,  I  think  shude  be  boun' 

If  they  can't  do  nort  else,  ta  come  out  way  thare  ponn'. 

Nathan  Hog^s  Letters^  p.  46.     {Xhe  RiJU  C^ifs.) 

NORTHERING  [nau'dhureen],  adj.  Wandering;  slightly 
deranged;  incoherent 

Hotever's  the  matter  wi'  missus  ?  her  zimth  all  northering  like. 

NORTH-EYE  [nauthuy],  sb.    A  squint. 
E^s,  he's  a  good-looking  young  chap  enough,  nif  he  had'n  a-got 
thick  there  bit  of  a  north-eye  like. 

NORT  MARCHANTABLE.     See  Marchantable. 
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NORWAY  [nauTwai],  sb,  A  kind  of  stone  for  sharpening  tools, 
such  as  knives,  hooks,  &c.,  cut  into  a  long  finger-like  shape.  It  is 
never  to  be  confounded  with  a  whetstone.  The  latter  is  a  rough 
grindstone  grit  for  sharpening  scythes,  while  a  norway  is  finer  in 
grain,  more  of  the  texture  of  a  hone  or  oil-stone,  but  is  used  dry — 
/.  e,  without  oil  or  water. 

NOSE  [noo'uz  or  noa'uz],  sb.  The  end,  point,  or  projecting 
part  of  anything.  As  the  nose  of  a  shaft ;  the  nose  of  a  pick-axe ; 
the  nose  of  a  pitcher.  Also  the  outer  rim  of  any  round  object, 
as  the  nose  of  a  wheel — /.  e,  the  edge  or  outer  rim  of  the  nave ; 
the  nose  of  a  cask — i,  e.  the  chine  or  rim. 

To  "  lead  by  the  nose "  is  to  have  complete  influence  over. 

Her  can  lead-n  by  the  nose^  eens  her's  a  mind  to. 

To  **  shoot  through  the  nose  "  is  to  supplant  another  in  love. 

He  used  to  go  'long  wi'  th'  old  Bob  Jones's  maid,  till  Bill 
Hookins  shut-n  drue  the  nose. 

To  **  turn  up  the  nose  at "  any  person  or  thing  is  to  regard  him 
or  it  contemptuously. 

To  "  pay  through  the  nose "  is  to  pay  dearly  or  extravagantly. 
See  Mazzard. 

NOSE  [nooTiz,  noa'uz],  v.  /.    To  smell. 
Not  stink !  tak'n  nose  it,  that's  all. 

NOSE-BAG  [noa'uz  baig],  sb.    A  feast ;  a  feed. 

Well  1  hon  I  zeed  zo  many  o'  they  there  whit-neckangkecher 
fullers  comin'y  I  thinks  to  mysul,  there's  a  bit  of  a  nose-bag  a-gwain 
on  in  there. 

NOSE-GIG  [noa'uz-gig],  sb.  The  little  tip  on  the  upper  edge 
of  the  toe  of  a  horse-shoe,  which  helps  to  keep  the  shoe  in  place. 

NOT  EET  [naut  eet].     Not  yet.     (Always.) 
Come  on,  how  long  avore  you  be  comin'  ? 
[Naut  ee'ts  ghod'  beet,]  not  yet  this  good  bit — i.  e.  for  some 
time. 

NOT  HALF  BAD  [neet  aa-f  baenid],  phr.  Very  good ;  very 
nice;  pleasant 

Thick  there  job  wadn  neet  half  bad;  I  could  sar  my  day's  wages 
to  it  avore  breksus. 

Her  idn  nut  half  a  bad  maid,  her  idn ;  I  can't  think  hot  th'  old 
volks  wid  do  'thout  her. 

NOT  HALF  SAVED  [neet  aa-f  sae-uv],  phr.  Daft ;  idiotic. 
(Very  com.) 

NO  THANKY  A  HANG'D  [noa  dhangkee  u-ang-d].  Phr. 
implying  subsequent  regret  at  the  refusal  of  a  good  offer.     (Com.) 
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While  taking  our  lunch  under  a  hedge  one  day  when  shooting, 
I  asked  an  old  farmer  .ind  his  son  to  join  us.  The  young  one  at 
first  shyly  declined ;  the  old  one,  however,  said — 

[Aay  bee  t-oa'l  vur  tu  goo*  un  wee*sh  noa  dhang^kee  u^ng'd]^  I 
am  too  old  to  go  and  wish  "  no  thanky  "  hung. — Oct  1881. 

NOTHER  [nuudh'ur],  adj.  and  conj.     i.  Neither.     (Always.) 

Ang.-Sax.  nd^or,  ndP&er^  nai^er^  nauf&er, 

Nif  thee  art'n  gwain,  I  baint  gwain  nother.     Sec  Other, 

Many  illustrations  will   be  found  scattered    throughout  the^e 

pages,  showing  how  the  dialect  word  is  much  more  like  the 

O.  Eng.  than  the  modem  neither. 

ne  he  ne  berdS  no  garsum  bute  gnedeliche  his  spense,  ne  cloiSes  ntn^SiTf  bate 
one  ]>eo  )iet  he  haueiS  neod  to.  Ancren  RvutU^  p.  35a 

Ac  hor  no\er^  as  me  may  ise  :  in  pur  ri^e  nas. — Rob,  ofGlou,^  IV.  Conq,  1.  174. 

He  ne  had  nouther  strenthe  ne  myght. — Hampole^  Pricke  of  Conse.  1.  465, 

))enie  is  no^  king  ne  kuene  fyet  ne  ssel  drinke  of  dea))es  drench. 

Ayenbite  of  Itnoyt^  p.  13a 

Ande  no  feste  no}per  termente  y  holde,  hot  iij.  Masses  atte  my  buiyyng. 
ff  i7/.  of  T,  Brooke  of  Holditch,  Dcvon^  A.D.  141 7.    Early  Eng,  IVills,  p.  27, 

Put  not  thy  fyngerys  on  thy  dysche, 
I^othyr  in  flesche,  nothir  in  fische. 
1480.   Lyiylle  Childrenes  Lytil  Boke  (Fumivall),  I.  27. 

In  Fraunce  they  spared  nother  ladies  nor  dameselles,  grete,  smalle,  nor  lyteL 

1489.     Caxton,  Fayt  of  Arms ^  Pt.  ill.  ch.  XXI.  p.  218. 

For  ])ey  come))  no^t  of  flesche  no\er  bee]>  i-gete  flescheliche  bytwene  fader  and 
moder.  Trevisa^  Higdm  /*.  lib,  i.  p.  33$. 

Lene  not  on  elbowe  at  }py  mete, 

No\er  for  colde  ne  for  hete. — Boke  of  Curtasye^  1.  12$. 

2.  Another.     (Very  com.  in  connection  with  or,) 
Zome  man  or  nother  've  a-bin  yur,  'cause  can  track'n  all  drue  the 
field. 

I  'spose  can  get  zomebody  or  nother  to  do  it.    See  also  under  Lab. 

NOTHER-NOTHER  [nuudhur-nuudhur], j^z/./^r.  1.  Never- 
another.   The  constant,  almost  only,  expression  used  for  "  no  other." 

I've  a-brokt  my  bizgy-stale,  and  I  an't  a-got  nother-uother  nif  was 
to  gee  a  guinea  vor'n. 

Mother  zess  (says)  you  must  let  her  hab-m  again  to  once,  'ouise 
her  an't  a-got  nother-nother. 

We  shan't  never  meet  wi'  nother-nother  'oss,  nit  a  bit  like  th'  old 
[Kuur-nul]  Colonel  (com.  name  for  a  cart-horse). 

2.  Not  a  single  one;    never  a  one.     Used  in  negative  con- 
structions.    In  Dorset  this  is  "  narry  oon,"  or  "  nar-nar/* 
Cas-n  vind  nother-nother  screw  bigger-n  thick  ? 
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There  idn  nothtr-noihtr  lemon  vor  to  be  had  in  the  town,  nit 
)r  love  nor  money,  zo  Mr.  Baker  zess. 


NOTHER  ONE  [nimdh-ar  wau'n],  adv.  phr.    Never  a  one.    In 

Som.  nar,  or  narry  oon.     See  Pulman,  Barnes, 

[Lai'n-s  dhec  nai-v,  B^e'ul,  wdt?  Aay  aa"n  u-goa'ut  nuiidhur 
Viiau-n  vur  tu  lai*n  dhee,]  lend   me  thy  knife,  BUI,  wilt?     I   have 

iver  a  one  to  lend  thee.     Set  Other  on'e. 

NOTHING  [nuuth-in],  adv.     Not  nearly. 

"He  idn  nothiti  so  large  as  [dhej'ui]  this."  This  is  the  phrase 
of  a  person  a  little  schooled. 

NOTICE  [noa-uteej],  sb.     Notice.     (Com.  pron.) 

Don't  take  no  notige  o'  he's  slack ;  he  don't  main  no  sarce,  only 
he've  a-had  a  little  drap  like. 

NO  TINO  1  [noa  tuynoa  1].  An  emphatic  negative  =■  "  not  that 
I  know."     (Very  com.)     Often  varied  to  no  Hm  by  ! 

Did  'ee  meet  wai  un  to  last?  No  lino!  Ih'  osebird  was  to 
shuttle  vor  me.     See  Intv. 

NOTLINGS.     See  Knotlings. 

NOTT  [naul],  adj.  and  sb.  Without  horns — applied  to  cattle 
and  sheep ;  polled.  A'f //-sheep,  and  hence  «o/Awool,  are  regular 
Bnd  well- understood  descriptions  of  the  particular  breed  most  kept 
ifl  W.  Som.  and  Devon,  So  a  nn/Z-buUock  is  one  of  a  hornless 
breed. 

A.-S.  Hnol — shorn,  <ut,  HOUid.—Bafwcrth, 
Sweel  Sirope  1  haue  a  iamb. 
Newly  weaned  from  the  dam, 
Of  the  [i^ht  kind,  it  is  nutttd. — Draytsn,  Muia  Elytiitm,  Nyroph  3. 

The  word  in  Chaucer's   Frologue  (1,  109),  which  in  modem 
popular  editions   is  "translated"  Ru/-head,  and  so  is  senseless, 
should  be  nc/Z-head — i.  e.  close  cropped. 
I  nottt  ones  heed,  I  clyppe  it— Jt  h 
immet  is  come. 

Tha  const  iha  natltd  Veo  (nolted  Ewe)  now  r«ert,  or  bet  leille  mthcr. 

Ex.  Scold.  I.  aio. 
Comprising : — 101  hi>U  couples,  7  bfiriBn  ewes,  81  large  siie  ewe  and  welher 
hogs  tsoiue  lal),  3  lani^,  4  cowi  and  calves,  5  cows  and   heifers  in  calf,  3 
'    -leners.  Advert,  in  Som.  Ci.  Gat.  Ap.  I,  lS8a. 

NOTTOMY  [iiau'tumee],  sb.  A  skeleton.  Very  commonly 
applied  to  a  person  or  animal  wasted  or  become  very  thin. 

Poor  blid !  her  idn  no  otherwjys'n  nottsmy,  her  can't  make  use 
o'  nort.    A  proper  ojd  notlamy  [oal  nautumee]. 
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A  curious  instance  of  the  confusion  of  the  article  with  the  initial 
of  the  noun  (see  Noration),  by  which  so  many  of  our  literary  words 
have  n  as  initials,  when  properly  they  should  have  vowels,  and 
via  versdf  have  lost  the  n  (as  in  adder,  umpire,  orange)  when  it 
should  have  been  retained,  is  found  in — 

RycharS  Smytheot  schel  haue  my  Russet  gowen  ^  y  were9,  and  my 
blac  houtf,  and  a  if47/</ bassenet — Earliest  Eng,  Wills ^  p.  40  (£.  E.  T.  S.). 

So  also, — 

Case  not  on  walles  with  thy  ne^  (eye) 

ffyr  ne  mgh^  logh  ne  heghe. — ioke  of  Curtasyt^  L  314. 

Ne  with  tho  horde  clothe  thi  tethe  )K>a  wype, 

Ne  thy  nyen  )>at  rennen  rede,  as  may  betyde. — Boke of  Curtasye^X,  116. 

NO  TWO  WAYS  [noa  tiie-  wai'z],  phr.     Only  one  method. 

Th'  old  Jenny  'ood  (Wood)  com'd  up  to  me  t'other  day  'bout 
her  boy  hot  was  a-catch'd  stealin'  apples,  vor  t'ax  hot  her  should 
do  'bout  it,  'cause  you  zee  her  can't  'vord  vor  to  pay  no  fine  nor 
'spences.  Zo  I  zess,  Jinny,  s'l,  there  idn  no  tivo  ways  in  it,  other- 
ways  you  must  vind  the  money,  or  you  must  g'in  and  zee  Mr. 
Bond  yerzul,  and  zay  you  be  very  zorry,  and  shan't  'ap  ro  again. 
He's  a  goodish  sort  of  a  man,  and  I  count  he  on't  be  'ard  'pen 
you.     Very  like  he'll  tell'ee  to  gee  the  young  osebird  a  good  hidin'. 

NOUR  [naaw'ur],  sb.     Hour.     See  remarks  under  Nottomy. 
Twadn  nat  a  nour  agone  I  zeed-n  go  'long  the  road. 
Come,  look   sharp !    t'on't  take  thee  boo  quarter  nour  [bio 
kwaur'tur  naaw'ur]  vor  to  goo  and  come  back  again. 

O  dear,  O  dear,  this  ez  a  goo — 

Ta  drash  an'  drash  ver  moore'n  a  nozwr. 

An'  git  za  minny  rises  too — 

Hook  sitch  a  sight,  an'  Ian'  but  vower ! — Pulman,  Rustic  Sketcha^  p.  14. 

NOUSE  [naews],  j^.    Sense;  ability. 
Th'  'ead  o'  un's  a  put  on  vitty — there's  some  notise  about  he. 
This  word  is  quite  common,  and  it  really  looks  as  if  we  had  a 
veritable  Greek  word  in  the  dialect. 

NO- WAYS  [noa'-waiz],  adv.     i.  Not  at  all;  by  no  means. 
No,  he  idn  no^vays  partic'lar,  he'd  sar  (serve)  me  or  you,  just 
the  same  farshin. 

2.  sb,  phr,     A  very  short  distance. 

They  don't  live  no-ways  herefrom — /.  e,  they  live  close  at  hand. 

NOW-RIGHT  [naew-raif],  adv.     At  this   moment;  just  now. 
Used  both  for  time,  immediately  past,  and  to  come. 
I'll  do  un  away  vor  ee  now  rights  avore  I  goes  to  dinner. 
Comp,  Here-right,  There-right. 

Tha  cortst  tha  natted  Yeo  ncw-reert^  or  bet  leetle  rather,  laping  o*er  the  Voanna 
Ix>ck.  '    Ex,  Scolding,  1.  210.    SaalsoVL,  31,  140,  255,  4S8. 
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In  all  these  passages  the  phr.  is  used  only  to  indicate  the  past, 
■but  it  is  equally  expressive  of  future  time. 

NOV  [nau'y],  v.  t.  and  (.    To  injure  \  lo  hurt. 

Don't  you  believe  it,  he  widn  noy  you  'pon  no  'count  in  the  wordle. 

NoryR,  or  gtevyn.    Noceo.—Promp.  Pan. 
So  schulde  hors  be  drawe  [n  )ie  same  wise.     Bui  ]if  I>e  face  is  a  weyvrard  fntn 
the  water  ([he  wa.Ier)  aoyclh  nciu^, — Higdtn  Pol.,  Trevha,  lib.  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  35. 
^anne  shallow  come  by  a  crofie  ■  but  come  \aii  nou)(e  [lere-Iime  [ 
That  crolte  hoi  coueyle-noujte  '  mennes  calel  ne  her  ivyues. 
Ne  none  of  her  seruauntes  '  ]>al  noyen  hem  my)te. — Pitrs  Plow,  B.  t.  581. 
ith  a  greet  »ois  Lo  the  foure  aungels,  lo  whlche  it  was  jouen,  lo 


it  Ihe  erlhe  and  the  see,  and 
we  tnaiken  the 


teide.  nyle  {e  noit  the  erthe  and  see  netliei 
oure  god  in  the  forhedis  of  hem. 

Wyclifvirs.  ReDclalwn,  vi 
I  iniyt,  or  hurt  one.     yt  nuys.     I  am  sorye  to  tmyr  you  thna  muchc. 
Iterry  dt  voui  Hoire  lanl.     V/tneytyaa  paraduenture.— /Wtfraw,  p.  044. 
Such  shrubs  as  Hoie,  in  sommer  deslroie.  —  Tusstr,  53/14. 
NOYANCE  [nauyuns],  ji.     Annoyance;  offence;  damage. 
Nif  you'll  ptase  to  let  us  put  up  the  ladder  in  your  garden,  s 
I  take  care  not  to  make  no  myance. 

To  borow  lo  daie  nnd  to-morrow  to  mii, 
for  lender  and  borower,  Hoianct  it  is. — 7\llSfr,  1618. 
The  single  and  peculiar  life  it  bound, 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind, 
To  keep  lUelf  from  tayanci.  —Hamlil,  III.  iii. 


ft!, 


A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnatles  do  him 
All  striving  to  inlii  their  feeble  stio^ 
Thai  from  their  Hoyanct  he  no  wheri 


nolesi. 


A.—Fofrii  Queme,  1.  i.  23. 

NOYMENT  [nauymunt],  sb.     Malice  ;  intent  to  injure. 

I  knows  em  purty  well,  'tis  all  a-do'd  vor  noymtnt ;  they  baint 
Bnever  a-plased  'thout  they  be  on  way  zoniebody  or  'nother. 

NO  ZINO  !  [noa  zuy  iioa  !],  inlerj.  phr.  The  same  as  na  tino 
|(q.  v.).     (Equally  com.)     '■  Not  as  1  know." 

Be  you  gwain  lo  fair  to-marrow  ?  No  sino  !  I  "ant  no  stock  to 
I  {ait  way,  nor  neet  no  money  lo  spend. 

NOZZLE  [naui-1],  si.    The  nose. 

Holloa,  Bill  I  hot's  a-do'd  to  thy  nossU  I  hast  a-trodc  'pon  un  ? 

NUB  [nuub],  si.    A  small  lump  of  any  substance,  roundish  in 

Hast  a-got  other  nu6  o'  chalk  in  thy  pocket,  Jim  ? 
Small  lumps  of  coal  are  always  nuhs.     A  small  lump  of  soil  is  a 
"mtio'  dirt." 

D'ee  mind  hot  a  gurt  nui  the  poor  old  maisCer'd  a-gol  lap  o'  hii 
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NUBBLY  [nuubiee],  adj,  i.  Applied  to  coal  chiefly.  Broken 
into  small  lumps,  and  yet  free  from  dust  or  "  slack." 

Let's  have  it  nice  and  nubbly^  we  don't  want  no  gurt  nugs^  nor 
neet  all  dust  like. 

2.  Applied  to  gravel,  sand,  or  similar  substances  to  denote  that 
part  of  it  is  in  lumps  larger  than  the  bulk. 

That  there  gravel  on't  do  eens  'tis,  must  all  be  screened,  'tis  so 
nubbly. 

The  zand  therevrom  's  terT)le  nubbly. 

NUBBY  [nuub'ee],  adj.  Lumpy.  Said  of  gruel,  paste,  paint, 
or  any  like  matter  which  ought  to  be  smooth,  but  which  contains 
lumps. 

Can't  never  make  no  work  way  this  here  paste,  'tis  so  nubby. 

NUG  [nuug],  sb.  A  rough  mass  of  any  substance — usually 
qualified  by  great  A  gurt  nug  o*  bread  and  cheese.  A  gurt  nug 
o*  timber.     See  Nubbly. 

NUG-HEAD  [nuug'-aid],  sb.  A  blockhead.  A  gurt  nug^iead. 
Ya  gurt  nug'headid  son  of  a  bitch  1    (Very  com.  epithet) 

NUMBERS.  Both  cardinal  and  ordinal  preserve  the  old  usage, 
almost  invariably.     See  W,  S.  Gram,  p.  26. 

I  be  into  my  vour  and  zebmiy — i.  e.  in  my  seventy-fourth  year. 

This  here's  the  zebtn  and  twentieth  old  milk  pan  that  I've  a 
vound  a  drowed  up  in  this  here  hedge ;  'tis  shameful ! 

How  old  are  you  ?  Plaiz,  zir,  1  be  into  my  ten — i.  e.  tenth  year. 
Mar.  20,  1887.     (Always  so.)     Comp.  Mod.  German. 

The  seueti  and  nyntithe  salm  hath  no  titil. 
Wydifvers,  Psalms,     Also  at  the  head  of  every  Psalm  over  XX. 

NUMSKULL  [nuum-skuul],  sb.  A  clodhopper,  booby,  thick- 
head.    (Very  common.) 

NUNCH  [nuun-sh]  1  ,  sb.     Food  taken  between  regular 

NUN  CHIN  [nuun -sheen]  j     meals,  at  any  time  of  the  day. 
Come  on,  soce  1  let's  have  our  bit  o'  nunch. 

Nooning,  beavre,  drinking,  or  repast  ad  nonam^  three  in  the  afteraooo,  called 
by  the  Saxons  non-msete,  in  ye  Mortn  parts  a  noomhion^  an  afternoon's  nunckhn. 

Bp,  Kennettt  Lansd.  MS.  19^ 

Recini:  an  afler-noones  nuncheon^  or  collation. 

Coustcr  :  a  nunchian^  drinking,  aundersmeat. — Cotgrave* 

His  conserves  or  cates,  when  he  hath  well  dined ;  his  aftemoones  nunciom^  and 
when  be  goeih  to  bedde  his  posset  smoking-hote. 

Man  in  the  Moone^  1609  (quoted  by  Nares). 

See  NuNCHiON,  Skeafs  Etymological  Diet, 
Our  dialectal  nunch  seems  an  adaptation  from  lunch^  just  as  the 
literary  luncheon  is  a  confusion  of  the  older  word  nunchcom. 
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NUNCLE  [nuung-kl],  si.     i.  Uncle. 
How  be  you,  Nuncle  Jim  ? 

This  word  does  not  necessarily  imply  relationship  but  only 
seniority  and  familiarity.     Comp,  Aunt. 

2.  V.  t    To  cheat. 

NURSE-CHILD  [nuus'-cheeul],  sb.  A  child  (generally  base) 
taken  in  to  nurse,  or  a  farmed-out  baby. 

NURSE-TENDER  [nuus--tai-ndur],  sb.     Monthly  or  sick  nurse. 

NURSE-TENDING  [nuus'-tai-ndeen],  sb.  part  Nursing. 
To  nurse  or  nursing  are  not  used  alone  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

How  is  it  you  are  not  at  school  ?  Plaise,  sir,  I  be  a-fo'ced  to 
bide  'ome  to  mind  the  baby,  'cause  mother  goes  out  nuss-tendin*. 

At  the  School  Board  one  of  the  members  of  the  board,  speaking 
in  mitigation  of  a  woman's  delinquencies,  said,  '*  She's  obliged  to  go 
out  nurse-tendin\'* — Dec.  31,  1885.     (Very  com.) 

NUSS  [nuus],  sb,  and  v.  Nurse ;  to  suckle.  (Always  so  pron.) 
Nuss  Lock  d'auvis  tend  my  wive,  but  [dhee'uz]  this  time  her  an't 
a-odds'd  it  rezackly — her  idn  able  to  nuss  the  cheel. 

NUSSIN  [nuus'een],  sb.    Nursing ;  suckling. 

NUSTHMA  [niis-mu],  sb.     Asthma. 

Mrs.  Hookins  is  a  ter'ble  a- troubled  wi  the  nus'ma, 

NUT  [niit],  sb,     i.  The  nave  of  a  wheel. 

The  wheel  mid  do  nif  the  nut  o'  un  wad'n  a  ratted. 

2.  The  head. 

War !  mind  thy  nut ! 

NUTMEGS  [niifmaegz],  sb.    Testes.     (Common.) 


NUZZLE 
NUZZLY 


:'l]     1  ,  V.  /.,  V,  /.    Said  of  pigs :  to  root  with  the 
;'lee]  j      snout 


nuuz* 
*nuuz' 
They  pigs  must  be  fresh  a  ring'd,  they  be  nuzzlin  the  field 
all  over.     I  never  didn  zee  no  sich  pigs  as  they  be  vor  to  nuzzly. 


I  nosyll,  as  a  swyne  dothe  in  the  yerth  with  her  groyne. 

Se  howe  this  sowe  nosylUth  in  the  grounde. — PcUsgrave^  p.  645. 


O*  [u],  prep.  I. Of.  Of  becomes  short  u  when  followed  by 
a  consonant  or  a  long  vowel,  not  alone.     See  Of  (b), 

A  ter'ble  sight  d  stones.  I  be  that  there  maze-headed  I  can't 
hink  (f  nothm'.    He  don't  think  nort  d  eatin  [u  ai'teen]  a  leg 
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o'  mutton  vor's  dinner.      Her   zaid  how  her   'adn   a-zeed   much 
[u  ee-]  d  he,  an'  her  didn  want  to,  nother. 

In  the  latter  case  the  he  is  emphatic,  and  the  contraction 
rather  exceptional. 

2.  Of  becomes  long  o  \pa''\  when  followed  by  a  short  vowel, 
provided  that  vowel  is  the  initial  of  a  syllable.     Ste  Of  (li). 

Now  thee's  a-at  oaf  th'  aid  oa'  un.  I  wadn  a  larfin'  oa*  'er. 
There  was  a  purdy  lot  oa'  ee,  wadn  er  ? 

3.  Of  becomes  \pa^  medial  length,  when  standing  alone  at  the 
end  of  a  clause.     See  Of. 

They  never  don't  know  hot  her's  a-doin'  d.    Tidn  nort  to  larf  d. 

Amang  squilk  was  broght  a  writte, 

O  sclh  |>e  name  was  laid  on  it ; 

O  suilk  a  stern  ^e  writt  it  spak, — Cursor  Mundi^  Visit  <^ Magi  (f&.oxiis)t  1.  26. 

4.  \}i]jprep.     On.     Same  as  IV.  A.  i.  r. 

ril  swear  he  never  wadn  d  thick  zide  o'  the  river. 

But  o  grifToun  hath  the  body  more  gret  and  is  more  strong  thanne  viij  Itoohs, 
of  such  lyouns  as  ben  0  this  half. — Sir  J,  MaundevilU^  (Morris,)  Caikay^  1.  1 25. 

One  J»e  hugest  holde  *  &  hard  for  too  wjmne, 

That  was  in  Greece  0  t>e  grounde  *  grrailTed  too  stond. 

William  of  PaUrnu,  AlisaumUr^  1.  257. 

And  na  mare  be  travayled  0  na  side, 

Ne  with  na  charge  mare  occupide. — Hampole,  Pricki  of  Cons.  I.  640a 

OAK  AND  THE  RIND  [oa'k-n  dhu  ruyn],/>4r. 

**  To  go  'twixt  th'  oak  and  the  rind^'  expresses  the  making  of 
very  fine  distinctions — hair  splitting ;  hence  the  phr.  has  come  to 
mean  the  quibbling  by  w^hich  a  trimmer  agrees  with  both  sides, 
**  runs  with  the  hare  and  hunts  with  the  hounds." 

OAK-APPLE-DAY  [oak-aa-pl-dai].  The  29th  of  May— caUed 
also,  but  not  often,  "  Oaken-bough-day."  It  is  the  common  belief 
that  this  is  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  King  Charles  hid 
in  the  oak.  Even  fairly-educated  people  hold  this  belief,  in  spite 
of  history  and  of  the  better  known  Restoration  Service  in  the  old 
Common  Prayer-books.  Pulman  in  his  Rustic  Sketches  gives  iras 
"the  anniversary  of  the  escape  of  Charles  II.  in  the  oak."(!) 
Tradition  holds  that  the  king  came  into  these  parts  when  hiding 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  at  Dunster  Castle  there 
was  (up  to  a  recent  date)  a  secret  cupboard  in  a  wall,  which  was 
shown  as  the  place  where  the  king  was  hidden.  On  the  29th 
May  it  is  still  the  custom  for  all  the  public-houses,  and  many 
private  ones,  to  fasten  a  green  bough  of  oak  at  the  side  of  the 
outer  door.  When  they  can  be  got,  oak-apples  are  stuck  on  this 
bough,  often  covered  with  gold-leaf.  Ihere  seems  little  sign  of 
the  custom  dying  out.     Farm  boys  also  stick  sprays  of  oak  with 
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Boak-apples  if  procurable  in  iheir  hats,  while  Ihe  horses  always  have 
('to  be  "trimmed"  with  oak  on  K.ing  Charles's  day. 

OAK-FERN  [oa-k-vee'urn].  The  large  common  bracken. 
Yl^Fleris  aguilina.)  The  reason  of  the  name  is  that  if  the  stalk  is 
is  near  the  root  there  are  dark  markings  on  the  seciion 
hrbich  strongly  resemble  a  very  symmetrical  oak  tree. 

OAKS  [oa-ks,  emfh.  hoa'ks],  sb.    The  suit  of  clubs  in  cards. 

The  parish  clerk  at  ...  ,  whom  I  knew  well,  after  (presumably) 

PllBving  been  playing  cards  late  on  Saturday  night,  dozed  during  the 

■ervice  next  day,  and  forgetting  where  he  was,  instead  of  "Amen," 

|eried  out,  "  Oaks  be  trumps,  Mr.  Hosegood."    An  old  distich  is, — 


OAK-WEB  [oa-kub,  oa-kup],  s6.  Cockchafer.  The  only 
|-COmmon  name.  The  spelling  oak-wed  is  adopted  from  other 
glossarisls ;  there  is  no  w  sound  in  the  ordinary  pronunciation, 
1  neither  is  there  in  wood  [bo'd],  but  web  is  always  7vuol)  distinctly. 

They  rooks  be  doin'  purty  well  wi'  they  there  oak'ebs—l  zim  I 
(■never  didn  zee  'em  so  plenty  avore. 

OAT-GRASS  [wiifgrnas],  sb.    Avtna praiemh. 

OATHS,  IMPRECATIONS,  and  EXCLAMATIONS.  These 
I. are  so  numerous,  and  subject  to  such  variation  from  personal 
I  equation,  that  only  a  typical  list  can  be  attempted. 

'Ad  1  Odds  Bi,bs!  I'm  blamed  if—  Be  blamed  if—  I'm 
^  blessed  if —  I'm  blowed —  I'm  burned^  I'm  b  .  .  .  d —  I'm 
cuss'd —  I'm  dal'd —  I'm  damn 'd—  I'm  dang' d—  I'mdam'd— 
I'm  daz'd—  I'm  hang'd —  I'm  jifrger'd —  'Drat^ — i.  e.  God  rot. 
'Drabbet.  Rabbet.  Rat.  My  body  and  soul  I  My  eyes  I  My 
eyes  and  limbs!  My  heart  alive  I  My  liver  and  lights!  My 
stars  !  My  stars  and  garters  !  My  wigs  1  My  wigs  and  veathers  ! 
My  word!  My  word  and  honour!  By  Gad!  By  George!  liy 
Golly  !  By  Gom  1  By  Gor  !  By  Goramaity  !  By  Goramassy  ! 
By  Gosh  !     By  Gum  I     ByGummers!     By  Jingo  t     By  Jobs  ! 

Nearly  all  the  imprecatory  verbs  are,  at  times,  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  exclamations,  such  as — 

'Ad  bless  my  body  and  soul !  Burn  my  heart  alive  !  Hang  mj 
stars  and  garters  I     Bless  my  stars  !     Darn  my  liver  and  lights  ! 

"  Drown  wigs,  burn  veathers,  hang  stockings  and  shoes  1 "  is  a  very 
common  though  slightly  cumbrous  exclamation. 

"  Burn  my  wigs  and  veathers ! "  is  about  the  most  frequent  of  all. 

"  By  Jobs  "  is  a  very  common  oath,  and  is  evidently  the  bucolic 
Icorruption  of  "  By  Jove,"  no  doubt  arising  from  a  little  knowledge 
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of  Scripture,  and  confusion  of  sound.  W'hy  it  is  always  Jobs  in 
the  plur.  is  more  obscure. 

Lor !  lawk  !  lawk-a-massy !  massy  soce !  massy  'pon  us  !  strike 
me !  s'elp  me !  are,  of  course,  mere  conjunctives,  and  with  some 
individuals  "  Hell !  bloody  hell  1 "  serve  to  eke  out  most  sentences. 

"  Blooming  "  has  of  late  become  a  favourite  adjective. 

After  any  profane  exclamation  or  oath,  especially  if  uttered  in  the 
presence  of  a  superior,  it  is  very  common  to  add,  by  way  of  half 
apology,  "That  ever  I  should  zay  zo,"  or  "Anybody  can't  'elp 
drowin'  out,"  "  'Twould  make  a  saint  swear,  that  'twould,"  "  You'd 
let  out  too,  nif  you  was  me." 

OBLIGATED  [aub'ligae-utud],  part.  adj.  Not  used  in  any 
other  tense.  Compelled;  obliged.  Rather  a  "fine"  word,  used 
chiefly  in  narrating  to  a  superior — usually  in  a  deprecating  or 
apologetic  sense. 

I  could'n  come  no  vaster,  'cause  I  was  obligated  vor  to  bide  gin 
the  gun  was  a-do*d ;  I  know'd  twad'n  no  good  vor  to  come  home 
wi'out'n. 

OBLIGE  [ublee'j].     Always  so  pronounced. 
Will  you  plase  Hobleege  missus  way  a  vew  flowers  ? 

OCEANS  [oa'ushunz],  sb,     i.  Very  large  quantity. 

There's  oceans  o'  worts  'pon  the  hill,  nif  you  mind  to  pick  'era. 

2.  Amply  sufficient. 

Nit  another  drap,  thank  ee,  I've  a-'ad  oceans, 

OD  [aud],  sb.     The  stone  of  the  cherry. 

Tommy,  be  sure  you  don't  zwaller  th'  ods. 

Boys  play  a  kind  of  pitch-and-toss  game  with  cherry-stones, 
which  they  call  "  playing  cherry  ods^^  and  they  always  speak  of 
the  several  stones  as  ods. 

ODDS  [aud'z],x3.    i.  Concern;  difference;  matter;  consequence. 
What's  th'  odds  so  long's  you  be  'appy  I 

You  mind  your  own  business,  tid'n  no  odds  to  you — L  e.  it  is  no 
concern  of  yours. 

2.  sb.     A  strange,  remarkable  thing. 

'Tis  odds  to  me  however  they  bullicks  could  a-went  in  thick 
way,  and  nobody  zeed  'em.  'Tis  odds  eens  our  Jan  can't  do  it  so 
well's  he. 

3.  sb.    In  phr.  ^^byodds.^*  A  considerable  but  indefinite  quantity. 
I  baint  gwain  vor  to  be  a  put  off  way  thick  there.    Where's  thick 

I  bought  ?  he's  better'n  tother  by  odds. 
We  shall  want  a  sight  o*  stuff,  you  'ant  a-zen'  enough  by  odds. 

4*  sb.    More  in  quantity  or  number. 
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How  much  stuff  have  ee  got— dree  or  vower  load?  No,  tid'n 
'boo  one  or  a  leedle  odds, — May  2,  1887.     (Very  com.) 

5.  In  the  phr.  "  little  odds  of^  =  just  about. 
How  many  was  er  there  ?  «  Well,  I  count  was   little  odds  o' 
vower  score. 

ODDS  [aud'z],  v,  t     To  contrive;  to  manage. 
I  tried  all  I  know'd  how,  vor  to  make  it  out  way  the  reed  I'd 
a-got,  but  I  could'n  odds  it  nohow. 

You  can  odds  it  very  well  nif  you  be  a  mind  to. 

ODDS  BOBS!  [aud'z  baub'z!]  Interj.  of  pleasure.  (Very 
common.)     Often  it  is  "  Odds  bobs^  here's  fun  ! " 

ODMENTS  [audmunts],  sb.     Odds  and  ends. 
Purty  good  sale  up  to  Yercombe  (Highercombe),  was  it  ?    Ees ; 
zold  ivrything — wadn  nort  but  a  vew  odments  a-left. 

ODZOUNDS  !  [au'dzaewnz !]  Common  quasi-oalh  =  "  By 
God's  wounds ! " 

OF  [uv,  uuv,  auv],  prep.  The  pronunciation  of  this  word  is 
peculiar,  and  according  to  nearly  invariable  rules. 

It  retains  its  final  v  sound  only — 

(tf)  When  followed  by  a  short  vowel  standing  alone,  such  as 
the  indef.  adj.  «,  even  though  in  rapid  speech  it  may  sound  like 
the  initial  of  a  syllable.     See  O  2. 

[Beet  UV'M  skad*  u  kaevvnt,]  bit  of  a  scad,  I  count — /.  e,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  shower,  I  think. 

{p)  When  followed  by  a  long  vowel  standing  alone. 

[Uurded-n  waunt  noa'urt  uv  ee*,]  she  wanted  nothing  from  him. 
See  O  I,  Off. 

Of  follows  certain  verbs  redundantly — e.  g,  help,  touch,  in  all 
cases,  and  most  other  verbs  when  used  frequentatively  or  in  the 
gerundive. 

Twadn  her  faut,  her  could'n  help  d  it.  I  never  didn  tich  d  un. 
What  do  er  keep  on  hattin'  d  me  vor?  He  wadn  hattin'  d  ee,  he 
was  on'y  pushin'  d  ee.  I  could  spit  the  ground  in  most  the  same 
time's  I  be  hovin'  d  it.  I  tell  ee  I  yur'd'n  tellin'  d  un  all  about  it. 
Thee  art  long  enough  doin'  ofdL  bit  of  a  job  like  that,  while  anybody 
else  wid  do  it  dree  times  over. 

Of  in  some  cases  follows  **  to  have." 

I  bin  thinkin'  'bout  'avin'  d  un  altered. — Nov.  i,  1884. 

Q/" follows  about  in  speaking  of  number  or  quantity.    See  I.  A.  4. 

I  picked  up  about  of  a  basket  full.     I  s'pose  there  was  about  of 
a  score  ^'m. 

OF  [uv,  auv  emph.\  prep,     i.  On.     (Very  com.) 
I  baint  saafe  what  day  'twas,  but  I  do  think  'twas  of2L  Thursday 
[auv  u  dhuuzdee],  'cause  I  zim  tho  I'd  a-bin  to  market. 

M  M  2 
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2.  From.     For  illust.  see  Of  {b). 

OFF  [au'f],  adv.  and  adj.     i.     Right.     S^e  Near-side. 

"  To  keep  off^'  in  driving  is  to  keep  to  the  right. 

The  right  side  of  a  horse,  a  carriage,  or  road  is  the  *^off  side." 

2.  conj.  Though,  if — used  with  as — i.  e.  as  though,  as  if.  The 
as  (q.  V.)  is  always  contracted  to  a  mere  s  or  z  zound. 

Tidn  same's  ^anybody  was  a-used  to  the  work. 
He  don't  look's  offYvQ  bin  cleaned  out's  years.    Said  of  a  cistern. 
Nov.  9,  1883.     See  Thoff. 

Auff  yMX  that  I*ve  got  a  drashin, 

An  bin  vetch*d  way  minny  sticks, 

An,  vur  a  clayn  apurn  splashing, 

Zent  ta  bayd  zun  artcr  zix. — Nathan  Ho^^  Series  II.  p.  4. 

3.  Var.  pronun.  of  ought ;  always  followed  by  to.     (Very  com.) 
You  offio^.  told  me  o'  it.     See  Ought. 

When  construed  as  above  in  the  present,  off  is  the  regular  form, 
ought  the  exception. 

OFF  OF  [oa*f  oa],  prep.  From.  Anything  bought  is  said  to 
be  bought  ^(^  so-and-so. 

Where's  meet  wi'  thick  pig?  I  bought'n  in  to  market  off  d  th' 
old  Jan  Bale. 

I  always  buys  my  cabbage  zeed  offd  Mr.  Gregory,  in  to  shop. 

OFF  AND  ON  [oa-f-m-au-n],  adv.    Now  and  then ;  occasionally. 
I  'ant  no  reg'lar  work  like,  but  I  goes  to  Farmer  Tristram's 
[pa'/'m-awn]  off  and  on  like." 

OFFER  [au'fur],  sb.     i.  An  attempt,  essay. 

In  practising  any  athletics,  or  aiming  at  a  mark,  or  on  any  such 
occasion,  it  is  very  common  to  hear,  "  That  was  a  good  offer,  then  !," 

They  sheep  be  gwain  to  break  out,  they've  a-made  two  or  dree 
offers  a'ready. 

2.  V.  t.    To  attempt ;  to  try. 

Be  sure  nobody  widn  never  offer  vor  to  steal  your  flowers. 

He  d'  offer  very  well,  but  he  can't  nezackly  come  it. 

OFFER  [aufur],  sb.  Hunting.  A  small  knob  on  the  top  of  a 
stag's  horn,  not  yet  grown  long  enough  to  be  called  z.  point  (q.  v.). 
The  offer  is  the  rudiment,  not  always  found,  which  in  the  succeeding 
year  develops  into  the  perfect  point 

We  sent  for  a  boat,  and  he  was  taken  at  about  half-past  seven  with  Chorister  on 
his  back.  B.  T.  2.  B.  T.  Up :  with  two  strong  offers. — Rec,  N.  Dn  Stag*  p.  57. 

OFF-HAND  [oa'f-an*],  adv.  Immediately  —  /.  e.  without 
deliberation,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

I  mid  do  it,  arter  a  bit ;  but  I  'on't  do  it  not  now,  off-hand. 
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OFF-HANDED  [oa-f-an-dud],  adj.    Stiff;  haughty;  brusque. 

Well,  he's  a  nicish  sort  of  a  gen'lman  like,  way  his  volks ;  there 
idn  no  more  pride  'bout'n  'an  is  way  me,  but  I've  a-zeed-n  terTjle 
off-handed  like  way  zome  what  don't  know  their  place. 

OFF  HIS  HEAD  [oaf  uz  aid],  adj.     Mad. 
Poor  blid,  whatever  can  her  do?  they  do  zay  he's  riglurc_^//V 
head. 

OFFICE  [au-fees],  sb.  t.  The  projection  or  drip  of  the  slates  or 
Other  covering  of  a  roof  beyond  the  woodwork — the  eaves. 

This  is  quite  distinct  from  a  projecting  roof,  in  which  the  wood 
framework  forms  the  projection  or  eave  {o^.  v,),  and  which  must  have 
an  \au-fees\  projecting  from  it,  sufficient  to  carry  the  rain-water  inio 
the  shuliiig  or  clear  of  the  wood-work. 

3.  The  lower  edge  of  a  roof.  Office  tiles  or  ilalts  are  the  first 
row  on  the  bottom  of  the  slope  of  a  roof. 

OFFICE  nROPPING  [au-fees  draap'een],  ib.  Eaves-dropping; 
that  is,  the  legal  or  customary  right  lo  so  much  s|)ace  beyond  a  wall, 
where  the  adjoining  property  belongs  to  another  person  than  the 
owner  of  the  roof,  as  will  permit  the  rain  dropping  from  the  tavts 
of  a  roof. 


'Tis  a  middlin  'ouse  like;  there's  a  good  garden,  and  most 
capical  offices. 

And  of  all  ihynges  let  the  buUerye,  ihe  celler,  Ibe  kylchyn,  Ihe  litrdeT  bouse, 
with  nil  Qlher  huuscs  of  offyea  be  kepte  cicane. 

AiiHrrv  BorJf.     Rtgymtnt,  quoted  by  Fumi»all,  Babtti  Beit,  p.  1 14. 

OFFISH  [oa'fecsh],  adj.  Constrained  in  manner;  a  little 
haughtiness  rather  than  mere  shyness  is  implied. 

Her's  very  well  Uke  to  the  poor  vokes,  but  I  zim  her's  a  little  bit 
offish  like. 

OFF-SCUM  [auf-skuum],  sb.  Rabble;  otF-scouring ;  applied 
only  to  persons. 

'I'he  roughest  lot  ever  I  zeed,  the  very  off-scum  o'  the  country,  I 
should  think. 

OFF  THE  HOOKS  [oa-f  dh-feoks],  cant phr.    Dead. 
Look'd  ahockin   bad,  did'n  er ;  I  count's  gwain  off  the  hooks 
'vore  long,  poor  fuller.    (Recently  imported.) 

OH  FOR  [oa'  vaur],  v.  i.    To  long  for ;  to  desire  eagerly. 

Pregnant  women  are  said  lo  oh  for  things.     See  Fancy, 

They  auvis  zaid  how  his  mother  oh'd  var  strowberries,  late  in  the 
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OILS  [auynl/],  sb.  pi.  Any  lotion  or  liniment  used  for  cattle. 
*'  Devonshire  Oils  "  is  a  very  well-known  specific,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  oil  of  any  kind  enters  into  its  composition.     See  Cleaning. 

A  dairyman's  opinion  upon  a  swelling  on  a  cow's  chest  was,  "  I 
don't  think  t'll  come  to  much ;  nif  I  was  you,  sir,  I  should  rub  in 
some  oils^  **  What  kind  ? — *  Devonshire  Oils '  ?  "  **  No,  sir,  they 
baint  strong  enough,  must  be  something  sharp  vor  to  make  the 
water  dry  up."     He  meant  a  strong  absorbent. — Aug.  31,  i886. 

There  wadn  no  bones  a-brokt,  thank  God,  but  'twas  a  near 
chance.  The  doctor  've  a-gid  me  some  oils  vor  to  rub  in,  'cause 
where  I  vall'd's  a-zwelled  up  so  big's  your  vice  (fist). 

Saracens  Confound  is  not  inferiour  to  any  of  the  wound-herbes  whatsoeuer,  being 
inwardly  ministred,  or  outwardly  applied  in  ointments  or  oyUs, — Gerard^  p.  492. 

OKKURD  [auk'urd],  adj.  Awkward  (7€f  never  sounded); 
inconvenient. 

Ter'ble  okkurd  vor  to  be  so  short  o'  water. 

OLD  [oal],  adj,  and  adv*  i.  Applied  to  smell — musty,  rotten  ; 
hence  rank,  foetid. 

Ter*ble  old  sort  of  a  stink,  I  zim ;  hotever  have  ee  bin  about, 
soce? 

Thick  there  cask  zmellth  old  like,  he  must  be  a-cleaned  out  avore 
any  cider*s  a-put  in  un. 

2.  adj.     Cunning ;  clever ;  sharpwitted. 

I  count  th'  old  man  was  t'  old  \ov  you,  wad'n  er?  he's  a  proper 
old  hand. 

Applied  in  many  combinations  to  the  devil,  as  Old  Nick,  Old 
Scratch,  Old  Harry.  The  commonest  is,  th'  old  fellow  [dh-oa*l 
fuul'ur]. 

In  speaking  of  animals  or  persons  by  name  when  putting  old  or 
young  before  their  name,  it  is  nearly  invariable  to  say  the  old  or  the 
youfig^  and  not,  as  in  received  Eng.,  **  Old  Mr.  Jenkins  told  me." 
In  the  dialect  we  always  say  {Dh-oa'l  mds'tur  Jing'keens]. 

[Dhu  yuung  Miis  Bur'jez  kaum  un  aak's  mee  vur  tu  diie*  ut  vauT 
ur,]  the  young  Miss  Bridges  came  and  asked  me  to  do  it  for  her. 

"^li  tha  young  Gtorgt  Hosegood  had  a  had  tha. — Ex,  Scold,  1.  280. 
Enter /i^^/r/ Julian  Morcman.  — /<J.  p.  58. 
Tha  young 'Lzyxni^Qx  Vursdon. — lb,  I.  192. 
Thaoldllw^  Hosegood  .  .  .  tlu  old  ll\x^. — lb.  pp.  133-4. 

OLD-ANCIENT  [oal  an -shunt],  adj.  Antiquated,  old-fashioned  ; 
quaint,  when  applied  to  persons  as  an  epithet. 

'Tis  a  riglar  old-dncient  sort  of  a  'ouze,  same's  'tis  over  to  Cothay. 
Her's  a  proper  old-ancient^  her  is. 
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Also  a  familiar  epithet  in  addressing  anotiier. 
Well,  my  old-ancient,  how  b'ee,  and  how's  all  home  ? 


OLD-GROUND  [oa-l-graewn],  ib.  Virgin  soil,  or  land  which 
has  not  been  disturbed,  in  opposition  to  made-ground  (q.  v.}. 

OLD-MEN'S-BEARD  [oa-l-mai-nz-bee'urd],  sb.  Joint-weed. 
Equisdum.    The  usual  narae.    I  have  never  heard  Clematis  so  called. 

OLDNESS  [oa'ldnees],  sb.    Age;  old  age  implied. 

Bobby  (an  old  horse)  don't  show  his  oldness,  do  'er?    I  don't  iee 
much  diffemce  for  ten  year  agone. — Oct,  8,  1885. 
Oldiuisi — uicllessi ;  aymsu.^  P-ihs>^ve. 

OLD-WOMAN  [oa-j-duura-un],  1.  Mrs.  Jones  is  a-come  to 
look  a  proper  old  'ummaii,  and  her  idn  s'old's  I  be  by  zcbm  year. 

2.  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment  for  a  wife. 

There  wad'n  nobody  home  but  me  and  th'  old  'ummatt. 

O'M  [oa"m].     Contraction  oi  of  them.     (Very  com.) 
Abundant  exajnpies  scattered  throughout  these  pages. 

ON  [au'n],  adj.     i.  Tipsy. 

Well,  1  should'n  like  to  zay  how  he  was  drunk,  but  you  zee  he'd 
a-bin  to  market,  and  he  was  a  litlle  bit  on  like. 

3.  aav.    In  a  scolding  manner  or  humour.     See  Keep  on. 
Missus  is  on  again.     Now  her's  on  'bout  the  clothes, 

3.  adv.  following  the  verb. 

As  (a)  Come  on  !  either  the  defiant  challenge  daring  anoihcr  to 
(ighl,  or  the  mere  rallying  friendly  exhortation  of  one  friend  to 
another,  as  in  Come  on,  soce  I  {Ir)  To  come  on  ;  to  thrive  ;  !o  grow. 
Well,  they  little  pigs  be  a-cam'd  on  sure  "nough.  {c)  To  ripen  or 
become  fit,  How  your  boy  do  grow  I  why  he'll  zoon  come  on  vor 
to  help  ee  in  killing  and  that,  (d)  To  go  on ;  lo  scold  ;  to  rate  ;  to 
nag.  A  purty  old  tear,  her  is,  you  on'y  gee  'er  a  word  and  'er'll  go 
on  all  day  long,  {e)  To  keep  on;  lo  persist;  to  continue.  Tidn 
no  use  to  gee  out,  anybody  must  ktff  on  kecpin  on  nif  they  do  want 
to  do  ort  a  wo'th  ort.  (/)  To  scold  or  rant  persistently.  Don't  keep 
on  lo !  drat  th'  ummun,  ihce  art  'nough  to  make  any  man  urn  away 
and  lef  thee  lo  starve,  {g)  To  hold  on  ;  to  stop  ;  to  cease  working 
or  speaking ;  lo  pause.  Hold  on !  don't  over-ride  the  hounds ! 
Hold  an!  let's  hark  if  can  hear  em  comin.  Hold  en  a  bit,  lei's  zee 
where  he'll  do,  to  that,  (A)  To  take  an;  lo  grieve;  to  mourn. 
Her  t:tokl  en.  poor  blid,  ler'ble  hon  he  died,  'er  ded ;  but  there,  'er 
bin  better  off  ever  since, 
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4.  prefix.  The  lit.  ///  and  un  mostly  take  this  form.  Ondecent^ 
onH\;ht^  ofitid}\  on/uckyy  onless,  otimerciful^  oncommon,  onpossibie. 

The  great  number  of  on-  words  in  the  Promp,  FariK  show  that 
we  preserve  the  M.E.  form — e.  g.  onlawfulU^  onmeuable^  onnumer- 
able,  onpacyent,  onsufferabyly  &c. 

5.  On  with  [aun  wai],  adv, phr.     Implying  action. 

Well  then,  what  b'ee  always  on  way  me  vor  ? — i,  e,  nagging  or 
scolding.  There  you  be  again,  always  on  wP  your  items.  1  wad'n 
on  7vP  you,  'vore  you  was  on  wf  me — /.  e,  playing  pranks,  ending  in 
a  quarrel. 

ONCE  !  [wau'ns]  I  interj,  i.  Of  no  particular  meaning,but  tacked 
on  to  a  sentence.  It  does  not  convey  exactly  **  once  for  all,"  but 
only  *'  I  say  "  or  **  I  tell  you."     (Very  com.) 

**  Well,  thick's  vuU  grow,  onceT^  a  man  said  of  a  very  large  rabbit. 

2.  Often  used  at  the  end  of  an  assertion  as  a  kind  of  asseverative, 
like  "  once  for  all !  "  **  there  now  !  " 

I  took  good  care  to  let'n  know  my  mind  about  it,  once  I  Nif  I 
did'n  zee  thee  myzul.  I  knows  you  was  there,  ^/f«/  Anyhow  I 
told-n  what  I  thort  about  it,  once  I  Nif  I  don't  I'm  d — d,  and 
that's  the  way  to  zay  it,  once  ! 

There  is  a  flavour  of  defiance  in  the  above  utterances,  but  such 
is  not  always  the  force  of  the  word.     See  Ex.  Overlie. 

ONCHUCK  [aun-chuuk-],  v,  t     To  unstop;  to  free;  to  give 
vent ;  to  unchoke.     See  Pond. 
Joe,  the  gutter's  a-stapped  again ;  mus*  go  down  an'  onchuck'n, 

ONCONVENIENT [aunkunvai'niunt], adj.  Inconvenient.  Not 
so  common  as  illamvenient, 

ONDACENT  [aun -dai -sunt].    Indecent.     (Always.) 

There's  he  an'  her  and  all  they  vower  gurt  maaidens,  and  zome- 

times  a  lodger  too,  an*  on'y  two  chimraers.    I  will  zay  it,  'tis  down- 

right  ofidac(nt, 

ONE-ARM'D  LANDLORD  [wau-n-aar-md  lanlauTd],  x^.  Cant 
name  for  a  pump.     Like  "Cow  with  the  iron  tail."     (Very  com.) 

Well,  Jimsy,  bin  drowin  up  your  vinger  again,  aan'  ee  ?  Nif  I  was 
thee,  I'd  keep  away  vrom  th'  old  Phil,  and  make  in  wi'  the  one-armed 
landlord,  s'now. 

"  Old  Phil "  kept  a  well-known  public-house,  and  was  known  fer 
and  near  for  his  two  club  feet  and  his  joviality,  so  that  keeping 
away  from  Old  Phil  was  equivalent  to  avoiding  the  public-house 
generally. 

ONE  BIT  [wau-n  bee*t],  adv.     At  all.     (Very  com.) 
[Doa'n  druwee  wawn  bee't^  it  (/.  e,  the  atmosphere)  does  not  dry 
at  all.     [Twaud'-n  neet  wawn  but  u  gfeod,]  it  was  no  good  at  all. 


I 


I 
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[Uur  waudTi  neel  wairn  beet  luyk  ur  mau'dhur,]  she  was  not  at 

all  like  her  mother. 

ONE  HEAT  [wau-n  yaet],  ib.  A  thing  made  at  gne  heal  is  a 
cant  way  of  saying  that  it  was  stolen.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
forging  of  a  horse-shoe  or  other  iron-work,  which  could  not 
possibly  be  done  by  only  once  heating  the  iron ;  hence  an  article 
made  at  one  heal  must  have  been  stolen  ready  made. 

Where's  meet  vn'  thick  there  bisgy?  Au  I  I  made  thick.  Ees  1 
count!  Xooneyeat!     &«  To  Make. 

ONE  O'CLOCK  [wau-n-u-klauk].  A  favourite  simile,  to  denote 
punctuality  or  dispatch. 

So  loan's  ever  he  zeed  me,  nif  he  wad'n  off  like  one  o'clock.  The 
idea  is  evidently  taken  from  the  alacrity  with  which  work  or  tools 
are  dropped  at  one  o'clock,  the  dinner  hour,  as  compared  with  tiieir 
resumption. 

ONE  TIME  [wau'n  tuym,  wan'  tuym],  adv.  phr.  Once; 
formerly ;  long  ago. 

1  mind  there  used  to  be  a  public-hotise  there  one  time,  but  he  bin 
pulled  down  'is  gurl  many  years. 

We'd  a-got  sivcr  o'm  (several)  one  time,  but  they«be  all  a- 
con  did  died. 

ONE-WAY-ZULL  [wau-n  wai  zoo'ul],  sb.  A  plough  of  the 
ordinary  kind  which  only  tams  over  a  furrow  in  one  direction — ■ 
generally  to  the  rigbt 

A  two-may 'Zull,  eens  can  plough  vore  and  back  in  the  same  vore, 
is  a  handy  thing  like,  but  can't  make  such  good  work  way  un's  can 
way  a  proper  good  one-way-tull. 

ONE  WHILE  [waun  wuynlj,  adv.  A  long  but  indefinite  time. 
(Very  com,) 

I  "count  he  'on't  ax  vor  no  more  o'  thick  sort  vor  one  while, 
howsomdever  I 

I  let  her  know'd  how  we  did'n  wish  lo  zee  her  here  again  for 
one  while. 

TTio  hale  one  wile  hi  bi-lhojte. 
And  after  than  thi^  war<l  np-brojle  : 

Otal  ami  Ikt  Ni^tingaU,  \.  I99. 

ONE  WITH  TOTHER  [waun  wai  tuudh-ur],  adv. pkr.  On 
the  average  ;  also,  as  they  come — 1.  e.  without  selectbn. 

Is  forty  bushelts  an  acre,  one  way  /other,  alt  over  the  farm,  else 
idn  a  peck  ;  there  now  [ 

How  d'ye  Jiill  your  apples,  Missus?    Zix  a  penny  one  way  father. 

ONKNOWIN  [aunnoa"een],  «((?'.     Unbeknown;  unknown. 
At  Taunton  Assizes,  Jan.  22,  i836,  a  police  constable  in  giving 
,   evidence  said,  "  If  he  said  so,  'tis  onknowin  to  me." 
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All  I  can  zay  is,  that  nif  'tis  eens  you  do  zay,  twas  oftknowin 
to  me.     This  use  is  very  common  indeed. 

On-knowe  {pnkncrujyn,  K.).    Igtwius,  incognitus, 
On-knowyngly.     Ignoranter^  igtioiif  itucimtcr, — Promp,  Parv, 

ONLIGHT  [aunluyt],  v.  /.  To  alight  from  a  carriage  or  from 
horseback.     (Always.) 

Good  mornin,  Mum.  Law !  how  'tis  rainin,  do  ee  plase  t'  onlight 
an  come  in  a  bit. 

ONLY  [aun'lee],  adj\  Extraordinary :  used  most  commonly  in  a 
depreciatory  sense,  and  generally  in  the  superlative.     (Very  com.) 

He's  a  on-ly  looking  fuller,  I  zim,  don't  you? 

Nif  that  idn  th'  otiliest  [aun'lees]  bit  o'  work  ever  I  clap  my  eye 
over ;  they  that  do'd  it  ort  to  be  a  transported  vur  rubbery. 

Twas  th'  onliest  [aun'lees]  instance  ever  I  yeard  tell  o*. 

ONPOSSIBLE  [au-npau'subl],  adj.     Impossible.     (Always.) 
'Tis  onpossible  vor  to  get*n  ready  'vore  'marrow  mornin. 

ez  the  fifty-lebenth  paart  ev  a  shade  too  light  in  one  of  ez  hind  ligs,  and 
therefore  'tis  onpausibU  ta  ketch  vish.  Pulman,  Rustic  Sketches^  p.  1 1. 

*ON'T  [oa-un(t].  Won't ;  will  not.  (Always  so.)  Used  in  the 
construction  of  all  persons,  except  2nd  pers.  sing.  See  W.  S. 
Gram.  p.  61.  The  7a  is  never  sounded;  the  final  /  occasionally 
before  a  vowel,  and  always  when  used  alone  emphatically,  as  "  I 
'^;/'//" 


'ON'T  BE  A-ZAID  [oanin  bee  u-zaed-],  /^r.  i.  Will  not  be 
advised. 

[Saar"-n  jis  biid  rai't;  aay  yuur'd  Miis'tur  Bau'n  tuul'n  aew  u-d 
bee  saa'f  tu  lau'st  ut,  but  dhae'ur,  u  oa'tm  niivur  ^e  u-taed\  un 
naew'-vu-gau't  tu  smuur't,]  it  serves  him  just  but  right ;  I  heard  Mr. 
Bond  tell  him  that  he  would  certainly  lose  it  (the  case),  but  he 
would  not  take  advice,  and  now  he  has  to  smart. 

2.  Will  not  be  refused,  or  take  no  for  an  answer ;  will  not  be 
restrained  or  withstood. 

He's  that  voreheaded,  he  V«V  be  a-zaid  by  nobody,  he  will  have 
bis  own  way. 

Margery,    Ya  zoonU  be  a  zed.    Well,  bet  hearky,  Cozen  Andra  ;  won't  ye  gfop 
and  zee  Grammer  avore  ye  g'up  to  Challacomb  ? — Ex,  Scold,  and  Court,  L  536. 

O  NTH  AW  [aun-dhau-],  v,  t.    To  thaw.     (Always.) 
We  was  fo'ccd  to  light  a  vire,  vor  \!onihaw  the  plump,  vor  all 
t'ave  a-keept  on  thawin  like  all  night.     See  Thawy. 

'00 D  [feo-d],  sb.     I.  Wood  {silva). 

The  w  is  never  sounded  in  this  word,  and,  moreover,  it  is 
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strictly  limited   in  its   use   as  above.      A  felled   tree   {lignum), 
whether  sawn  or  otherwise,  is  timber, 

Horner  'ood  is  a  very  favourite  meet  of  the  stag-hounds  in  West 
Somerset. 

2.  Faggot  wood,  either  in  the  condition  of  tree  tops,  or  brush- 
wood of  the  kind  suitable  for  firing,  whether  bound  up  in  faggots 
or  not.     See  Nicky,  Ramble. 

Class  5. — To  the  Agricultural  Labourer,  who  shall  best  dig  and  lay  a  Rope  of 
Iletlge  and  make  up  the  Wood,  First  Prize,  lOJ.  ;  Second  ditto,  &r. ;  Third 
ditto,  6s, — Handbill  of  Ploughing  Match,  &'c.     Culmstock,  October  5,  1883. 

'OOL  [^ol,  111,  -1].    Will.     (Var.  pron.) 

The  w  is  only  sounded  when  extreme  emphasis  is  given,  proving 
that  there  is  a  feeling  that  a  w  belongs  to  the  word. 

[Aal  braik  yur  ai'd,  aay  h/',  yu  yuung  oa'zburd ;  dhaeiir  naew, 
un  dhaat  aay  wul'  /]  1*11  break  your  head,  I  will,  you  young  rascal ; 
there  now,  and  that  I  will ! 

*00L  [^0-1],  j^.     Wool.    (Always.) 

Can't  think  hotever  the  farmers  '11  do ;  whait  idn  'boo  vower'n 
zix,  and  they  on't  gee  on*y  but  ninepence  vor  W/. — Nov.  1885. 

'OOLLY  [^o-lee],  adj.     Woolly.     (Always.) 

OON  [oo'n],  nuM,  adj.  One.  Pronun.  most  usual  in  Dorset 
and  E.  Somerset,  but  also  heard  commonly  in  the  vale  of  West 
Som.  about  Bishop's  Lydeard.  In  the  Hill  district  it  is  always 
\_wan\'\  and  in  the  remainder,  except  as  above,  it  is  \wawn\.  By 
sounding  oo'n  with  a  fracture,  oo'un^  it  is  pretty  clear  how  we  get 
our  modern  one  [wuun*]. 

[Aa'y  aa'nt  u-zee'd  naar  oo'n^  I  have  not  seen  one — lit.  never 
a  one,     (Taunton  and  neighbourhood.) 

In  alle  this  world  thanne  pore  noon 
We  shulde  fynde,  I  trowe  not  oon, 
Chaucer^  ^omaunt  0/ fAe /(ose  {hell,  1856),  Vol.  vii.  p.  196. 

thou  hast  wounded  myn  herte,  in  oon  of  thin  i^en,  and  in  oon  beer  of  thi  necke. 

Wyclif  Song  0/ Solomon,  iv.  9. 

])e  iij  knyghtes,  of  whom  oon  was  strong,  anoJ>er  wys,  &  ^  thrid  amerous. 

Cesta  Roman,  p.  57. 

ther  were  two  knyghtis,  oon  was  old,  and  l>at  o)>ir  was  yong. — Ibid,  p.  60. 

Solinus  seil>  |>at  men  of  l>is  lond  bcej)  straunge  of  nacioun,  housles,  and  grcte 
fi3leres,  and  acounte)>  rijt  and  wrong  al  for  oon^  ....  and  hawe)>e  breche  and 
hosen  al  oon  of  wolle,  .  .   .  }>ey  fi3te|)  wi|>  oon  bond. 

Trevisa,  De  Hibcmia,  XXXII.  Vol.  i.  p.  353. 

OOSE  [iie'z],  sb.  Noose ;  running  slip-knot.  Applied  generally 
to  a  rope  or  heavy  cordage ;  the  same  if  made  of  string  or  wire 
is  called  angle-bow  [ang'1-boa]  {q,  v.). 
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Nif  you  be  a  mind  vor  to  tie  thick  load  eens  he  shan't  muv,  you 
mus'  make  a  oosc.  Get  out  o'  the  way  !  darn'd  if  thee  art'n  s'han'- 
luiu  way  a  rope  's  a  cow  han'lin  a  musket 

OP  [aup],  adv.     Up.     Most  usual  pronun.     See  Up. 

Y  wil  ^eld  oPi  so  god  me  saue  '  &  bileue  on  god  almi^t 

Sir  Ferumbras,  1.  765.     See  also  lb,  11.  2335,  2365,  3333. 

))anne  Harold  was  yset  op  in  the  kjrngdom  &  ]x))te  no^t  on  )>e  couenantes. 

Treinsa^  Morris  s  Sptcimens^  B.  i.  p.  243. 

OPE  [oa'p],  adv,  and  v,L     i.  Open;  to  open.     (Always.) 
What,  idn  the  gate  ope^    Urn,  Jim,  and  ope  'm;  take  and  post 
(^.  V,)  un  ope^  [pau*s-n  oa'p]  eens  he  shan't  vail  vast. 

O  death  thou  fo,  why  didst  thou  so 
Ungently  treat  that  lewell  great, 
Which  opte  his  doore  to  rich  and  poore, 
So  bounteously  ? — Tusser,  113,  st.  22. 

Macd.    Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 

The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'  the  building. — Macbeth^  II.  iii. 

2.  sb.     An  opening ;  a  gap ;  a  rent. 

There  was  a  gurt  ope  in  the  zide  o'  the  carriage  eens  could  shut 
your  head  in. 

3.  adj,  and  adv.     Tech.     Of  a  saw. 

Can't  cut  it  like  this  1  the  zaw  idn  ope  enough,  he's  to  close  (^.  r.) 
by  half.     See  Throw  Abroad. 

This  means  that  the  teeth  are  not  "  set "  enough,  and  so  do  not 
cut  a  kerf  sufficiently  open  for  the  plate  of  the  saw  to  pass  readily. 

4.  adj.  Coarse  in  texture;  applied  to  a  sieve— coarse  in 
opening ;  to  wood,  coarse  grained. 

That  there  cloth  'on't  never  wear,  'tis  Hope  by  half;  why  can  look 
droo  it. 

Thick  sieve  idn  find  enough,  he's  >^ope  by  a  lot. 
That  stuff  (wood)  idn  fit,  'tis  s'^^'s  a  sponge. 

OPEMENT  [oa'pmunt],  sb.     Opening ;  crack. 

I  count  another  gurt  piece  o'  the  cliff  '11  vail  down  purty  quick ; 
I  zeed  a  gurt  long  opement  s'morning  eens  you  could  shut  your 
hand  in. 

OPEN-ASS  [oa'pm  aa*s],  j^.  The  medlar.  Mespilus  Gep-manicus. 
This  fruit  used  medicinally  is  said  to  be  aperient.  The  common 
and  usual  name  among  the  working  class,  and  it  appears  to  be  a 
survival,  not  perhaps  of  the  fittest  according  to  modem  taste,  but 
of  a  very  early  period. 

A.-S.  Opm-ars,     Mespila,  Opm-ars^—EarU,  Eng,  Plant  Noma. 
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Mbsplb  ;  A  medlar,  an  open-arse. 

Neffle  :  A  medler,  or  Ofen-arse.—Colgnaie. 

An  OPEN-ARSE,    Mesfile,  ne_0e,  napIe.—Sieraiood. 
Opynars  a.  kynde  of  frute — nefflt.  ■ — Palsgrave. 
Bi)[  yit  I  fare  as  doth  an  openers ; 
That  illtc  (niyt  is  ever  lenger  the  wets. 
Til  it  be  role  in  mullok  or  in  itree.— C-*a(i«r,  Reea^i  Prol.  I.  IJ. 

OPEN-ASS-TREE.     The  medlar  tree.     (Always.) 

Opynars  Irer,  nefflitr. — F/^sgrnve. 

OPEWAY  [oa'p-wai],  sb.  An  entry;  a  porfe-cochirt ;  any  large 
doorway,  with  or  without  a  door.     (Very  com,) 

He  went  into  thick  there  opeway,  gwain  into  tlie  George  slables, 
benow,  neet  vive  minutes  agone. 

That's  Mr.  — 's  house,  you'll  zee  the  door  'pon  the  left-hand  iide 
in  th'  opeway. 

OPOLUS  [oa-pulus],  sb.  Obelisk.  Com.  name  of  the  Waterloo 
monument  on  the  Wellington  Hill. 

The  lighmin'  've  a-strookt  the  tap  o'  th'  Opulus  again ;  I  count  t'U 
hat  'n  down  one  o'  these  days. 

OPSARVE  [aupsaat'v],  J'. /.     Observe;  notice.     (Very  com.) 
[Wuul  naew  I  aa-y  kaumd  ulau'ng  dhae'ur  tiie',  biid  .lay  nuvur 

dlid-n  aupsaarv  ui,]  well  now  I  I  came  along  there  also,  but  1  did 

not  notice  it. — May  20,  1886. 

OPSTROPOLOUS[aup-straup-ulus],a(^'.  Obstreperous;  trouble- 
some. 

They  there  boys  be  that  there  opstropolus^  there  idn  no  doing 
nothin'  vor  em,  nor  neet  way  em  ;  nif  anybody  do  but  put  down  their 
hook  or  ort,  he's  a-go — a-hided  away.  On'y  tother  liay  hon  I  went 
to  my  tommy  basket,  vor  to  get  a  little  bit  o'  vitlles,  nif  a  gurt  vrog 
didn  jump  out  o'  un.  They  be  all  vor  their  mirschy,  and  tidn  not 
one  bit  o'  good  vor  to  zay  nort  to  em,  they  on'y  urns  away  and  c.iUs 
arter  anybody;  they  be  s'  impudent's  the  devil,  and  I'd  most  so 
zoon  zee  un  come  along. 

OR  [aiir,  ur;  no  cmph.  form],  adv.  Before;  hence  sooner  or 
rather.  A.-S.  j^r.  Not  com.,  but  heard  amongst  old  people  pretty 
frequently. 

"The  train  '11  be  a-started  or  you  be  there,  nif  you  don't  look  sharp. 
See  Ninth  Report,  Devon  Association  Prcvincialiiitis,  i886,  p,  98. 

Or  ever  I'd  be  a-sar'd  lig  that  there,  I'd  zee  cm  to  the  devil,  an' 
that  I  wid  i    See  Daniel  vi.  14,  or  ever  they  came. 
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For  -uche  a  brawne  of  a  be«t,  J>c  l)ol'.le  burne  sayJe, 
Nc  such  sydcs  of  a  awyn,  sej^li  he  neuer  arc. 

1320.     Sir  Gitwayne,  1.  1 63 1.     See  also  lb.  1.  239. 

and  J)at  londe  hattc  Scotland  also,  for  Scottes  woned  |>ere  somctyme,  or 
|>ey  come  into  J)e  ojicr  Scotland. — Tmisa,  Lib.  I.  p.  331. 

I^e  si^t  was  ful  semly  *  and  louely  for  to  se, 

whan  cij»er  of  J>emperoures  *  tr  J»ei  wold  stint, 

ei)>er  o)>er  kestc. —  Will,  of  Paler  me ,  Werwolf ^  1.  161 1. 

But  many  a  balefull  beum  '  bought  it  full  dere, 

Or  kid  Mcthone  '  too  the  kyn^j  fell. — lb.  AlisaunJer,  1.  309. 

The  kny^t  to  |?e  keruer  haldes  anon. 

He  says  hit  ar  he  more  schalle  don. — Boke  of  Curtasye  (Fumivall),  1.  709. 

And  now  is  routhe  to  rede,  how  }>e  red  nobb 
Is  reucrenced  or  |«  Rode. 
Piers  Plow,  B.  XV.  501 .     See  also  Chaucer ^  Cokes  Tale  of  Gamelyn^  1.  96. 

ORCHARD  GRASS  [auTchiit  graas],  sb.  A  coarse  kind  of 
grass  found  in  orchards.  Britten  says  it  is  Dactylis  glotnerata, 
The  term  is  common  enough,  but  I  am  unable  to  identify  any 
particular  species. 

ORDAIN  [aur'dai'n  ;  p.  /.  aur'dai'n ;  /./.  u-aur'dai*n],  r.i.  To 
intend.     (Very  com.)     Also  pron.  [aur'daa'yn]. 

I  ordain  to  a  went  last  night,  but  'twas  so  wet  I  could-n. 

How  is  it  that  piece  of  ground  is  left  in  that  state? 

Under-gardeiier,  Well,  sir,  we  ordain  to  a  dig'n  up  a  Zadurday, 
but  the  rain  com'd  in  and  we  wad'n  able  to. — Jan.  1884. 

So  pat  my  wyit  is,  )Kit  I'e  remaindre  of  ait  my  landes  and  tenementes  |>at  I 
ordeyn  to  myn  other  children  fro  myn  heir,  abide. 

Roger  Flore^  Fifty  Earliest  Wills,  61/ 16.    . 

ORDER  [oa'udur ;  /.  /.  oa'udur ;  /./.  u-oa-udur],  v,  t  i.  Com. 
pron. 

[Dhai  oa'udur  mee  pun  kuurxhez,  bud  aay  ad-n  u-gau't  um,]  they 
(the  doctors  at  the  hospital)  ordered  me  (to  go)  on  crutches,  but 
I  had  not  got  them — /.  e.  I  never  had  any  provided. — Applicant 
for  relief,  Wellington  Board  of  Guardians,  June  10,  1886. 

2.  V.  i.    To  arrange ;  to  manage ;  to  determine. 

How  be  gwain  i* order  [t-oa*udur]  'bout  haulin'  the  things? 

Have  maister  ordered  whe'er  a's  gwain  to  let  the  field  o'  ground 
or  no  ? — /.  e,  decided. 

An  educated  person  would  say,  '*  TheyVe  sent  the  tableclothsi 
but  they  are  too  short ;  however  shall  we  order  V — i.  e.  manage. 

ORGAN  [auTgeen],  sh.  The  plant  Penny-royal  {Mentha 
fulegium).  Usual  name  of  this  herb,  which  is  much  grown  as  a 
flavouring.  The  name  Penny-royal  is  unknown.  It  is  chopped 
small  and  put  into  a  miess  called  **  Tea-kettle  broth  "  (^.  v.)^  which 
is  also  often  called  "  Organ  broth." 
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A  vew  broth  be  always  better  vor  a  bit  o'  organ  in  'em. 
The  herb  is  supposed  to  be  good  for  colds. 

is  called  ...  in  English,  Pennie  Royall,  Pudding  grasse,  Puleall  Roy  all, 
and  of  some  Organie,  Gerard's  Herbal^  p.  642,  ed.  1636. 

A  good  wife  once  a  bed  of  organs  set, 
The  pigs  came  in,  and  eat  up  every  whit ; 
The  good  man  said.  Wife,  you  your  garden  may 
Hog's-Norton  call :  here  pigs  on  organs  play. 

Witts  Recreations^  Epigr,  p.  8$  (Nares). 

ORMANICK  [au'rmuneek],  sb.     Almanack.     (Always.) 
We  be  gwain  t'ave  a  sight  o'  bad  weather ;  th'  ormanick  spaik'th 
o*  it. 

ORNARY  [auTmiree],  adj,     i.  Plain  ;  inferior. 
I  calls  her  a  very  omary  sort  of  a  bullick. 
Ter'ble  omary ^  poor  farm,  sure  'nough. 

2,  sb,     A  public  dinner ;  fab/e  d*/iS/e. 

I  be  gwain  to  dinner  to  th'  ornary  in  to  Castle  (Inn). 

ORT  [oa'urt],  sb.     Aught ;  anything. 

Nif  I'd  a-got  a  bit  o*  cord  or  ort^  vor  to  tie  un  up  way,  he*d 
lee-ast  'ome  (/'.  e,  last  until  we  reach  home). 

Constantly  used  redundantly. 

Tid'n  's  off  anybody  was  a-forced  to  go,  or  ort^  when  they  'ad'n 
a-got  no  money  or  ort ;  then  anybody  must  put  up  way  it,  like, 
een's  mid  zay.     See  Ex,  Scold,  p.  143.     See  Nort. 

ORT  [au-rt],  v,  t     To  waste  food  or  provender. 

Thick  there  yeffer's  ter*ble  taffety — 'er  d'  ort  'er  mate  ter'ble  ; 
every  mornin*  I  vinds  purty  near  half 'er  hay  down  in  under 'er  veet ; 
and  tid'n  th'  ay,  vor  the  rest  o'm  ates  it  honeysweet. 

A  farmer,  speaking  of  feeding  a  cow,  said,  "  Be  sure  not  to  gee 
her  to  much  hay  to  once,  he  'on't  on'y  ort  it."  And  again  later, 
**  They  d'always  ort  it,  nif  you  gee  *em  so  much  to  once." — Nov. 
21,  1886. 

ORTS  [aur'ts],  5^. //.,no  «V/^.  Leavings;  scraps;  refuse.  The 
shells  of  turnips  left  by  sheep  are  always  so  called. 

A  farmer  would  say,  "  Tak'n  give  they  hogs  a  move,  and  then 
tak'n  dig  up  th'  oris  and  let  in  the  yoes  "  (ewes).  This  means,  put 
the  yearling  sheep  (fattening)  into  a  fresh  patch  of  turnips,  and 
when  the  shells  they  have  left  are  loosened  from  the  soil,  put  store 
ewes  in  to  eat  them  up. 

I  have  heard  it  said  of  a  rejected  sweetheart, — 

[Z-dhingk  aay  bee  gwai'n  tu  pik  aup  ee*z  aurts?  Noa,  aay 
kaewn't !]  dost  think  I  am  going  to  take  his  leavings  ?  I  should 
think  not ! 

OrtuSf  releef  of  beestys  mete.    Ramintum, — Promp,  Farv, 
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Ortys  ;  forra^Of  rtiscus ;  or  fodder. — Cath.  Ang, 

1st  Thief.  Where  should  he  have  this  gold?  it  is  some  poor  fragment,  some 
slender  ort  of  his  remainder.  Shakcspectre^  Tinwn  of  At  hens ^  IV.  iii. 

Let  him  have  time  to  live  a  loathed  slave, 

Let  him  have  time  a  beggar's  oris  to  crave. — lb.  Rape  ofLuerecft  sL  140. 

OTHER  [uudh-ur],  adj.     i.  Any. 

(Let  it)  "  be  tried  bjr  other  farmer  you  mind  to,"  is  the  commonest 
form  of  offering  to  refer  a  dispute.     See  ill.  to  Draw,  p.  211. 

2.  A  mere  redundant  expression,  equivalent  only  to  the  indef. 
article  a ;  or,  perhaps,  to  et^er  a. 

'As  a-got  other  knive  ?     Dids  zee  other  buUick  comin  along  ? 

3.  adj.     Either. 

Other  one  o*m  '11  do.     I  be  saaf  'twas  other  he  or  his  brother. 

sacrifice  to  god  wi)>outen  charite  schulde  not  ben  acceptid,  bat  Tcngaunce 
schulde  come  on  him  0^  gostly  or  bodily. —  Wyclif  Works^  E.  E.  T.  S.  p.  781. 

Bote  god  sende  hem  som  tyme  *  of  som  maner  ioye, 

0\er  heer  o))er  elles-wher  •  elles  were  it  reuthe. — Piers  Plowman^  xvi.  299. 

Drye  \rj  mouthe  ay  wele  and  fynde 

When  Jx)u  schalle  drynke  o}per  ale  or  wjrne. — Boke  of  Curtasye^  1.  81. 

4.  conj\  Either — at  the  end  of  a  clause.  (Very  com.)  In 
beginning  a  sentence,  as  in  ^^  Either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is 
pursuing''  (i  Kings  xviii.  27),  we  should  say  aitherutays  (q.  v.). 

I  tell  ee  hot  I'll  do,  I'll  call  in  myzul,  or  Jim  can  come,  other. 
Take  other  one  o'  th'  'osses  you  mind  to,  or  the  poney'U  go  there 
nif  a  shall,  other. 

And  if  conscience  carpe  ))ere-a3ein  *  or  kynde  witte  oytker. 
Or  heretykes  with  argumentz  *  Ylh  honde  ^ovr  hem  shewe. 

Piers  Picwman,  B.  XVII.  135. 

OTHER  ONE  [uudhur  wau'n],  sb.  phr.  Ever-a-one.  In 
such  sentences  as  the  following,  where  one  simply  would  be  used 
in  lit.  Eng.,  this  idiom  is  nearly  invariable. 

Where's  thy  angkecher?  's  a-got  other  onef 

Maister  zend  me  down  t'ax  'ee  to  plase  to  len'  un  a  dipper,  nif 
you'd  a-got  other  one — i.  e.  if  you  have  one.     See  Nother  one. 

OUCHILS  [uwcheelz,  uuch'eelz],  sb.  Outside  slabs  of  wood ; 
the  uneven  rounded  pieces,  sawn  on  one  side  only,  from  the 
outsides  of  trees.     (Com.  North  Devon  and  Exmoor  district.) 

A  farmer,  asking  for  some  timber  for  repairs,  said,  "Tidn  no 
ways  particular,  ouchils  would  do  very  well  for  that  job."  Possibly 
a  conir.  of  out-shells  (?). 

OUGHT  [au't,  or  au*f].    Always  construed  with  did  in  negative 
or  conditional  sentences,  and  occasionally  even  when  affirmative. 
You  never  did'n  ought  to  a-went  aneast  the  place. 
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The  jistices  zaid  how  ihat  they  did  eug/it  vox  to  pay  me,  ni/  I 
couit!  prove  who  do'd  it. 

When  did  us  ougAt  [au'f]  vor  to  put  in  tliey  there  plants  what 
you  promisht  us?    See  Off  3. 

OUKS !  [aewks!]  int.  The  cry  used  to  drive  pigs,  followed 
by  furrJi  I  [aewks ! — tunr'uh !].     See  Chook. 

OUR  [aawur],  pr.  Used  by  families  and  by  people  of  a  district 
in  speaking  not  only  of  persons  and  things  belonging  to  the  same 
household,  but  respecting  all  jiersons  belonging  to  their  jiarish  or 
neighbourhood. 

What  d'ye  mean  our  Turney  Payne,  or  he  down  t'Exter?— /.  e, 
another  Mr.  Payne.     'Twas  our  butcher  Lock,  not  he  to  Taun'on. 

Otf/- jistices.     Our  pa'son.     Our  poor  old  Jan  Slevens. 

A  servant  would  speak  of  all  the  master's  properly  as  "  Our 
'osses,"  "  Our  garden,"  &c 

OUT  [aewt],  adv.     1.  Wrong ;  mistaken. 

You-m  out  there,  Robert,  'twadn  he  j  I  zeed  who  'twas. 

a.  Widely  diverging  in  opinion. 

I  yeard  em  zay  how  they  was  a  brave  ways  out  in  iheir  figiires, 
and  how  that  they  wad'n  nit  a  bit  like  vor  I'agree.  Said  of  two 
agents  respecting  a  farm  valuation. 

3.  Very  often  used  in  speaking  of  seasons. 
Tidn  same  now's  'lis  out  to  Kirsmas. 

Tidn  no  good  to  look  vor  they  flowers  vore  eut  in  July  or 
August. 

We  shan't  be  gwain  vore  out  in  February  [fUb'Cie-uree]. 

The  use  of  this  word  rather  conveys  the  idea  of  a  considerable 
interval  of  time  as  well  as  difference  in  season. 

4.  Redundant.     (Very  com.) 

Pressed  to  take  more  at  table,  it  would  be  said,  "Well  then,  I'll 
ha'  the  leastest  bit  out." 

Or  whan 'its  avrorc  or  a  scraldit  the  least  Therg  an/.  — iJ-.  SteM.  I.  IZ4. 

5.  adv.  Extant — an  imported  cockneyism.     (Very  com.) 

They  zess  how  they  oils  be  the  bestest  thing  eut,  vor 
information  or  ort. 

The  wo'sl  job  out  is  'bout  the  taties;  they  be  proper  ratlin  in 
the  groun'. 


OUT  AND  OUT  [aewt-n  aewlj,  adv.p/ir. 
for  all ;  without  after  claims. 

No,  I  on't  never  warrant  nothing;   if  1  S' 


.  Out  of  hand  ;  o 
s'n,  I  selis'n  out  < 
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2.   Entirelv  :  corr::  letelv  ;  be vond  comber  >on. 
Her  5  cut  and  cut  :he  Lest  maid  vor  work  ever  I  meet  wav. 
He's  th'  out  and  ouUst  [aewt-n  aewts]  voun:;  osebird  voa  ever 
had  the  hidin'  o'. 

Oi'U  and  arte  ;  vbi  haldy. — Cath.  Ang» 

The  k  jng  was  good  alle  aboute. 
And  she  was  wvckvd  ^//^  and  ouU. 

A/S.  Hawlinsffn^  C.  86»  qaoted  by  Ilalliwell. 

OUT  AND  OUTER  [aewl^  aewtur],  ^.fhr.     This  is  another 
recent  cockney  importation. 
Zeed  our  new  dog-cart  ?  proper  out  and  outer^  I  can  tell  'ee. 

OUT-AX  [aewt-aa'ks],  i\  t.  To  publish  banns  of  maniage  for 
the  third  time  (once-ax,  twice-ax,  out-ax).  Commonly  used  only 
as  2Lp.  part. 

AVhat,  bain*  um  a-married !  why  they  roust  a-bin  out-ax" d  's  two 
months.     Sometimes  axed-out, 

OUTDACIOUS  [aewtdae-urshus],  adv.  and  adj.  Veiy  bad ; 
shocking — of  things.  (Very  com.)  Of  persons  or  conduct,  the 
form  is  dacicus  (q.  v.). 

I  'sure  ee,  sir,  the  hedge  is  a-brokt  right  down;  he's  in  a 
outdacious  state,  else  I  would'n  zay  nothing. 

I  sim  'tis  the  outdaciousest  weather  we've  a-zeed  'is  purty  while ; 
I  never  did'n  reckon  thick  there  oak  wid  a-blowd  down. 

OUT-DOOR  WORK  [aewf-doar  wuurk],  sb.  Ordinary  farm 
labour ;  field  work. 

You  zee,  mum,  I  baint  able  vor  to  sar  nort,  'cause  I  can't  stand 
to  no  out'door  work^  and  there  idn  no  drashin'  nor  reed-making 
now,  same's  used  to. 

OUT  OF  HAND  [aewt  u  an-],  adv.     At  once ;  without  delay. 
Nif  you'll  zen  un  down  a  dinner- time,  he  shall  be  a-do*d  out  d 
hand. 

OUT  OF  SORTS  [aewt  u  soa*urts],  <j^7/./^r.  i.  Indisposed 
in  health. 

Thank  ee,  I  be  riglur  out  d  sorts  'iz  momin,  I  got  th'eadache 
distracted. 

2.  Ruffled  in  temper. 

Hot  ail'th  maister?  tcr'ble  out  d  sorts^  idn  er?  a  call'd  me  but 
everything  'cause  the  zaddle  wad'n  'pon  the  mare  'vore  he  com'd 
out 

OUT  OF  TRACK  [aewt  u  traak],  adj.  Out  of  order;  needing 
repair ;  out  of  health. 

Our  clock's  proper  out  o*  track,  he  don't  go  a  bit  vitty. 
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The  gates  'pon  the  farm  be  all  out  d  track. 
Thank  ee,  her's  all  out  0^  track  like,  her  'ant  a-bin  well  like,  *iz 
good  bit. 

OUT-RIDE  [aewt-ruyd],  sb,     i.  A  commercial  traveller. 

Where  is  your  son  now  ?  Au  !  he's  doin'  well  'nough — heVe 
a-got  in  out-ride  vor  Mr.  Jones  up  to  Bristol,  zillin  o'  hats  ant  I 
that.  We  zees*n  once  a  quarter,  every  time  he  do  come  round 
this  way.      (Usual  word.) 

2.  V,  i.     To  perform  the  duty  of  traveller.     (Very  com.) 

He  ^outride  vor  Mr.  Honniball,  zillin  crockery  and  shop-goods. 

Here  pelure  and  here  palfrayes  •  poure  menne  lyflode, 

And  religious  out-ryders  '  reclused  in  here  doistres, 

And  be  as  benit  hem  bad  '  domenik  and  fraunceis. — Pi^rs  Plow,  v.  115. 

A  Monk  ther  was,  a  fair  for  the  maistrie, 

An  outrydere,  that  lovede  venerye. — Ckaucer^  Prol.  to  Cani.  Tales,  I.  165. 

'OUTS.     See  Gentleman  With  Three  'Outs. 

OUTSIDE  [aew-tzuyd],  adv.     Utmost. 

That's  the  very  outzide — I  on*t  gee  a  varden  more,  whe'er  I 
d'  hab'm  or  no. 

OUT  TO  END  [aew-t  t-ai-n],  adv,  phr.     Finished  ;  done. 
Plase,  sir,  hot  mus*  ees  go  'bout,  I  be  out  to  end  wi'  thick  job. 
Can  er  zend  vor  some  more  lime  ?  we  be  quite  out  to  end, 

OUTWARDLY  GIVEN,  adj.  Dissolute ;  immoral— W.  H.  G.j 
Dec.  6,  1883. 

OVEN  [oa'vm].     Always  so  pronounced. 

We  an't  a-got  nort  but  one  o'  these  yer  cloamin'  ovens  [oa'vmz], 
and  he  idn  big  enough;  we  wants  a  proper  brick  oven, — Feb.  1886. 

OVEN-SWAB  [oa-vm-zwaub],  sh,     (Com.)    See  Mawkin. 

OVER  [oa'vur],  adv,  i.  Used  in  connection  with  some  other 
adv.  to  express  fondness,  regard,  or  care  for. 

Her's  winderful  over  thick  there  boy. 

Mr.  Venn's  terTjle  over'^  bullicks — /.  e,  very  particular  about 

Well,  I  zim  maister  no  'casion  to  be  so  much  o%)er  a  vew  taties, 
tidn's  off  they  was  anyways  scarce  [skee'us]. 

There,  I  baint  gwain  to  be  over  a  bun'l  o'  straw  [stroa-]. 

2.  adv,     A  common  saying  is, — 

Tis  better  to  be  ^?z/^-manned  than  ^?wr-tooled — /.  e,  that  the  tool 
should  be  rather  light  than  heavy  in  comparison  with  the  man's 
strength. 

OVERDROW  [oa'vurdroa*],  v,  t.  To  defeat  an  adversary  in  z^ 
lawsuit.     (Always.) 

N  N   2 
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I  s'pose  you've  a  yeard  how  Mr.  Langdon  've  ^^-overdrowed  the 
Local  Board.  They  zess  how  they've  a-got  to  pay  all  'spences, 
and  *t'll  cost  up  dree  hundid  poun*. 

OVERGET  [oavurgit],  i\ t    To  overtake.     (Always.) 

I  urn  vor  my  life,  but  I  could'n  ovtrgit  her  gin  her  come  to  the 

turnpike-gate. 
They  there  plants'll  zoon  avfrgit  they  tothers,  vor  all  they  wad'n 

half  so  big  when  they  was  a-put  in. 

OUER-GETT  ;  equiparare. — Cath,  Ang, 

I  averget  a  thyng  that  is  flyeng  ftway  with  pursewyng  afler.  It  acamsurs.  I 
made  suche  dylygence  that  at  the  laste  I  overgaU  hym.  PtUsgrave. 

OVERGO  [oa-vurgoa-],  v,  t    To  forego ;  to  dispense  with. 

I  be  very  zorry  I  an't  a-bin  able  vor  to  meet  ee  not  eet,  but  her 
bin  so  bad,  and  I  an't  a-sar'd  nothin'  nother.  I  thort  I  should  be 
able  to  make  up  a  quarter  in  a  week  or  two,  and  then  p'raps  you'd 
be  so  kind's  }l  overgo  some  o'  the  rest  o'  it. 

OVERLAND  [oa'vurlan],  sb.  Land  having  no  farm-house 
upon  it.  This  word  constantly  takes  the  indef.  adj.  a  before  it. 
Any  piece  of  land  let  without  farm  buildings  is  called  "a  overlandP 

OVERLIE  [oa'vurluy],  v,  /.  To  smother  by  lying  upon.  Such 
niceties  as  lay  and  lie  are  unknown.     See  Lie. 

Th'  old  zow  've  a-bin  and  overlied  one  o'  the  little  pigs — I  voan 
un  dead  s'momin'. 

Well,  Thomas,  so  you  have  another  olive  branch.  Ees,  and 
gone  agean.  Missus  overlied n  last  night — he  was  dead  s'momin', 
once! 

OVERLOOK  [oa-vurlfeok-],  v,  /.  To  bewitch ;  to  injure  with 
the  evil  eye.  (Always.)  The  belief  in  witchcraft  and  the  evil  eye* 
is  almost  universal  among  the  lower  class. 

Within  the  past  year  (1883)  a  girl  living  close  by  was  evidently 
in  consumption,  and  after  being  some  time  in  the  hospital,  of  course 
gradually  getting  weaker,  her  mother  took  her  away,  and  spread 
a  report  that  they  had  starved  her  in  the  hospital  Speaking  of 
this  to  an  under-gardener  who  lodged  at  the  mother*  s,  he  said, 
*•  Twad*n  that — they  knows  her  wad'n  a-starved ;  her's  overlooked^ 
and  they  knows,  and  zo  do  I  too,  who  'tis.     *Tis  th*  old  Mary 

,  her've  a-witched    ever  so  many  by  her  time."     The  girl 

died  soon  after  leaving  the  hospital. 

Such  stories  are  very  common  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Another  instance  of  a  like  kind  has  occurred  quite  recently 
(1887).  A  child,  as  often  happens,  pined  away  and  died,  but  all 
through  its  illness,  and  since  its  death,  the  parents  insist  that  the 
child  was  overlooked^  and  they  point  out  the  person  who  caused 
the  child's  death. 


I 
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At  this  moment  there  is  more  than  one  person  in  the  migh- 
boirrhoocl,  doing  a  Ihriving  trade  as  a  while  witrh — /.  e.  one  who  can 
overcome  ihe  evil  eye,  and  ftustrate  the  malice  of  blatk  witches. 

Halliwell  says  the  word  tn-erlock  is  so  used  by  Shakespeare,  but 
I  cannot  find  it. 

OVER-NICE  [oavur-nuys].  i.  Very  particolar;  fidgety;  hyper- 
squeamish. 

Middlin'  sort  of  a  man,  but  over-niee  'bout  the  vokes.  Lor!  they 
mus'n  zay  their  soul's  their  own  'ardly. 

2.  Dainty  in  eating. 

They  that  be  ^over-nice  '11  come  to  want  it,  one  o'  these  yer  days. 

OVERPLISH  [oaAurplish],  sb.     Surplus.     (Very  com.) 
They  do  zay  how  that  arter  everybody's  a-paid,  there  on't  be 
very  much  overplish  vor  her  and  the  chillem. 

OVER-RATED  [oa-vur-rae'utud],/.  part.    Too  highly  assessed. 
I  must  'pale  agin  it — I  be  ever-rattd  ter'ble — I  never  can't  pay  it. 
OVER-RIGHT  [au'vur-rain],  adv.     Opposite. 
You  turns  into  a  gate  pver-tt^lit  a  blacksmith's  shop. 

OVER-RUN  [oa-vur-uur-n],  v.  I.  In  hunting,  the  hounds  are  said 
to  over-run  the  scent,  when  they  continue  running  past  a  point 
where  the  hare  or  fox  has  turned  off,  and  thus  have  lost  the  scent. 

OVERTOOKT  [oavurlfeokt],  pari.  adj.     Ttpsy. 

I  do  behope  you'll  plase  ('overlook  it  this  lime,  shan't  'ap  zo  no 
more;  I  'ad'n'ad  on'y  two  pints  o' half  and  half'long  wi' JimZalter, 
and  hon  I  com'd  out,  whe'er  'twas  the  cold  or  what,  1  was  a  proper 
ffvertookl ;  but  I  'sure  ee,  sir,  I  had'n  a-drink  nort  'ardly. 

OWL  [aewul],  sb.  Com.  simile  is,  "  Drunk's  a  <nvl."  Why  the 
solemn  bird  should  be  taken  as  the  ideal  drunkard  I  know  not. 

Th' old  Jimsy  idn  s' old's  I  be,  neet  by  zebm  year;  but  there, 
be've  a-drow'd  hiszul  out  o'  work,  and  don't  do  nort  but  drow 
up  his 'and.  You  don't  mean  that  he  drinksP  Ees,  a  do.  sure  ! 
two  or  dree  limes  a  week  they  puls'n  to  bed  so  drunk's  a  ovi. — 
May  20,  1887. 

Another  very  common  saying  now  become  literary  is, — 

[Aay  du  lee"v  t-andee  tu  dh  to'd  vur  tu  bee  u-frailud  bi  u 
atwulfl  I  live  too  near  the  wood  to  be  frightened  by  an  owl. 
Meaning  that  blustering  talk,  or  words  of  any  kind,  will  not 
deter  from  the  purposed  intention. 

Another,  to  a  person  small  in  figure,  but  much  padded  out  with 
clothes : — "  Why  you  be  all  vealhers  like  a  young  owl;  "  or,  "  Her's 
all  eyes  and  veathcrs,  same's  a  young  dwI." 

OWN  [oa-un],  v.t.    To  recognize.     (Com.) 
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I  meet  your  briiher  to  fair,  but  darn'd  if  I  could  own  un  to 
fust — I  an't  a-zeed'n  zo  many  years. 

Well,  your  honour,  I  on't  tell  no  lies,  and  I  on't  zwear  eens  I 
could  oum  un,  'cause  twad'n  very  light,  but  I  do  ver*ly  b'leeve 
'twas  he. 

OWNSELF  [oa'nzuul],  adj.     Selfish ;  grasping. 
You  know  what  an  ownself  woman  your  aunt  is. — Letter  to  W. 
H.  P.,  Nov.  lo,  1885. 

OWN  TO  [oa-un  the],  v,  t     To  confess ;  to  admit. 
He  outfCd  to  it  his  own  zul,  how  'twas  he  what  zot  th'ill  a  vire 
(hill  on  fire),  and  now  a  zess  how  Jim  Darch  do'd  it. 

OX-EYE  [auksee],  sb.  Only  name  for  both  the  chiff-chaff  and 
the  willow  warbler.  Phylloscopiis  ruftis  and  Ph,  trochilus.  The 
former  are  plentiful  in  spring,  and  very  much  resemble  the  latter. 

What  eggs  are  those  ? 

Ox-eyes, sir  [aukeez,  zr].  I  knows  dree  or  vower  ox-eye^s  nesscs. 
Keeper's  boy,  May  24,  1887. 

OXHEAD  [auk'seed],  sb.     Hogshead.     (Always.) 
Plase,  sir,  I  be  come  arter  th'  empty  oxhead, 

OX-PINDED  [auk-s-pee'ndud],tf<^'.  Com.  well-known  description 
of  a  horse  with  ugly  projecting  pins  or  hip-bones. 

No,  he  idn  altogether  a  beauty,  eens  mid  zay ;  he's  t'igh  in  tiie 
muggle  and  Hox-pinded  vor  that ;  but  he's  a  rare  good  'oss,  and 
no  mistake. 


P.  B,  V,  and/  when  followed  by  «  or  «  sound,  change  it  into  m. 
See  JV.  S.  Gram.  p.  1 7,  and  hundreds  of  examples  herein. 

PAAIN  [paa'yn],  sb.  and  vb.     Pain      (Always  so  pronounced.) 
Here  again  we  seem  to  have  preserved  the  true  sound. 
Ang.-Sax.  //«,  pi  nan. 

and  cleope^  fortS  pine   '.  seoruwe, — A9uren  Kiwiej  p.  306. 

Thar  thai  sal  euermare  duelle, 

And  wafullie  in  pifus  welle. — Homilies  in  Verse  (Skeat),  p.  85/165. 

and  haue  here  penaunce  on  pure  erthe  *  and  nojt  }^  pyne  of  helle. 

Piers  Plowman ,  I  v.  loi. 

To  kepe  ous  fram  helle /y«^/ 

And  come  be-fore  god  present,  And  fbnge  ther  jrs  iugeynent, 

lo  ioye  o|jer  pyne  to  wende.  Sir  Ferumbras^Xm  57a8»  5719. 

ver,  and  bemston,  and  a  |>ousond /t /i^vf ,  ^et  neure  ne  ende^  )«  uor  XopinL 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyi,  p.  1  jo. 

Also  used  frequently  by  Chaucer. 
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PAASN'IP  [paa-snilp],  sd.  Parsnip,  Always  so  pron.— the  r 
never  sounded. 

J\ttuf/fie  an  herbe. — Pahi,rart. 

PACK  [paa-k],  sb.      I.  The  nine  skittles  are  always  called  a 
f  fafk  of  skitlles,  and  spoken  of  as  "i\\efack,"  while  the  individuals 
are  called/fw  [pcenz].     Set  Coander-pin. 

.  A  measure  of  weight  or  number.     A  fack  of  wool  is  140  lbs. ; 
[   A  pack  of  teazles  is  twelve  "  staves  "  of  twenty  "  bunches  "  =240 
bunches.     The  latter  are  always  sold  by  xht  /<a<k. 

3.  An  indefinite  number  or  quantity. 
I'ack  o'  nonsense.     What  a/>aci  o'  rooks ! 

4,  The  whole  number  of  persons  or  things  ;  family. 

1  widn  barky  to  nother  one  o'  the  w'ole  facA — they'm  Hards 
every  one  o'm ;  I  widn  harky  to  their  gospel  oath,  no  ncet  vor  a 
bad  varden. 

5,  A  pedlar's  bundle;  hence  fiaciman  (q.  v.). 

6.  sfi.  and  v.  i.     A  brood  of  black-game,  analogous  to  amy. 
There  was  a  fine  /afA  o'  poults  in  the  middle  common  zmomin'. 
So  they  are  said  "  to  J>aci  "  when  they  get  together  in  numbers 

after  the  broods  are  dispersed. 

Nif  you  do  zee  the  poults  begin  \o  facky,  tidn  no  good  to  think 
you  be  gwain  to  get  'thin  shot  o'  ihey.  I'll  warn  there's  always  a 
old  cock  a  pitch'd  'pon  a  turra-heap  or  ort,  and  he'll  let  'ee  come 
to  'bout  of  a  dree  gun-shots  off,  an'  then  he's  off,  an'  (he  rest  long 

PACK  AND  FARDEL  [paak'-n  faardl],/Ar.    Bag  and  baggage^ 

They  gypsies  was  there  again  last  night,  but  the  police  [jioa-lccs] 
zeed  em,  and  zoon  shift  em  along,  pack  and  fardel.     Ste  I'ardei, 
PakkE.     Sardna,  farddlus. — Frem.  Port'. 

PACKGOOnS  [paak-geodz],  ib.  The  wares  of  a  pedlar,  as 
distingui-bed  from  shop-goods,  which  are  well  known  to  be  generally 
better  in  quality. 

1  don't  like  they  there /aci-geods ;  vokes  do  think  they  be  cheap, 
but  Ihey  be  dear  come  to  last,  vor  there  idn  no  goodness  nor  wear 


PACK  IN  [paak  ecn],  f.  /.  To  pitch  or  throw  undtrhand.  In 
the  game  of  rounders  one  player  pilches  the  ball  to  the  one  who 
has  to  strike  it  with  the  "timmy"  (jf.  v.).  The  pitcher  is  always 
s  lid  to  " patk  in  "  the  ball. 

Who  can  liat'n  like  that?  why's-n  fackn  in  viiiy  1  Bill,  thee  go 
and  pad  in  the  balls. 
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Peck  in  a  stwone  behind  iheck  weed, 

Wull  sed  !  now  hum  below  ; 

Work  en  wull,  an'  he'll  be  mine 

In  'bout  a  nour  or  zo. — Pulman^  Rustic  Skeiches^  p.  60. 

PACKING  [paak'een],  sb.  Any  material  used  for  *^ packing  up" 
or  securing  a  heavy  weight  by  building  or  wedging  up  under  it 
while  in  course  of  lifting.     A  recent  importation. 

PACKING  [paak'een],  adv.     Quickly ;  with  dispatch. 
I  wadn  gwain  to  stan'  no  nonsense  way  they — I  purty  quick 
sent  'em  ^\ong  packin\ 

PACKING-TWINE  [paak-een-twuyn],  sb.  Stout  cord  or  twine 
used  for  sewing  up  bags  of  wool  It  is  made  specially  for  this 
purpose. 

PACKMAN  [paak*mae*un] ;  often /tfr>^_/5r//fr  [paak'-fuul'ur],  j^. 
A  pedlar ;  a  "  Johnny-fortnight." 

I  always  tells  my  missus,  don't  you  never  hang  me  up  wi*  noan 
o*  they  \htxQ  pack-fullers  ;  nif  you  do  I  on't  never  pay  it. 

PACK  OFF  [paak*  oa-f],/^r.     Be  off;  get  away;  be  gone. 
Now  then,  you  boys,  look  sharp'm  pack  off! 

PACK-SADDLE  [paak-zadl],  sb.  The  saddle  for  a  sumpter 
or  pack-horse,  on  which  he  carries  his  seam  (q.  v.).    See  Crook. 

Packe-sadyll — batx,  has, ^Palsgrave. 
A  Pack-saddle.    Bast,— Sherwood. 

PACK-STAVE  [paak--stae-uv],  sb.  The  pedlar's  staff  on  which 
he  carries  his  bundle  over  his  shoulder,  and  which  is  often  notched 
with  inches  to  measure  his  wares.  By  wearing  on  his  journeys 
this  stave  becomes  exceedingly  smooth,  hence  our  every-day  simile, 
"  So  plain's  a  pack-stave^'  which  literature  has  corrupted  into 
"  plain  as  a  pike-staff." 

And  roguing  vertue  brings  a  man  defame, 
A  packstafft  Epethite,  and  scorned  name. 
1599.   Marston,  Scourge  0/  Villanie^  lib.  2,  sat.  5,  p.  1 97. 

PACK  UP  [paak  aup*],  v,  t.  To  secure  any  heavy  weight,  as 
it  is  raised,  by  inserting  wedges  or  blocks  underneath. 

Mind  zx\^pack  up  the  piece  well,  fear  the  chain  should  break, 

PAD  [pad],  sb.     i.  The  foot  of  a  fox  or  otter. 

2.  Tech.  Used  by  sellers  of  woollen  yam.  The  square-shaped 
package  of  yam  in  which  it  is  generally  made  up  for  sale,  consisting 
of  twelve  bundles  or  hanks,  and  each  bundle  consisting  of  a 
great  many  skeins  varying  in  number  according  to  the  fineness 
.of  the  yam — a  skein  being  always  a  fixed  number  of  yards,  and 
the  pad  2i  fixed  weight 
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3.  Tecli.  By  spinners.  A  bundie  of  yarn  consisting  of  twenty-rour 
Email  hanks,  each  consisting  of  four  skeins,  each  skein  measuring 
360  yards  ;  consequently  a  pad  of  yarn  always  represented  Ihe  same 
number  of  yards,  whatever  its  size  or  weight.  Before  the  days 
of  machinery,  but  far  into  the  nineteenth  century,  the  country 
manufacturers  gave  out  wool  to  be  spun  at  home,  by  spinsters, 
and  the  size  of  the  thread  required  was  fixed  by  ordering  the  pad 
to  be  spun  to  a  certain  weight,  or  in  olher  worJs^24  t  4  n  360 
=  34,560  yarJs,  lo  be  got  out  of  so  many  lbs.  of  wool.  In 
some  factories  even  now  this  mode  is  slill  retained,  and  instead 
of  spinning  20's  or  30's  they  spin  at  so  many  lbs.  ^tx pad.  This 
word  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  pcd,  a  basket,  used  by  Tusser, 
Ray,  and  others,  as  also  in  Ftdmarket,  q.  v. 


4,  A  soft  kind  of  saddle,  made  without  a  "  tree  "  or  olher  hard 
fouodatioD.  Used  generally  for  very  young  riders.  Called  in 
Bome  districts  a  "pilch." 

S-  An  iron  (frequently  called  comi  pad)  of  a  peculiar  shape,  made 
to  screw  into  a  post,  and  used  by  a  hand  wool-comber  to  hold 
one  of  his  combs  firmly  in  a  horizontal  position,  while  he  works 
the  wool  in  it  with  the  other  comb,  and  then  draws  out  the  s/ii<£r. 
See  Diz,  Sliver. 

PADDLE  [padl],  s6.  1.  A  flat-pointed  iron  having  a  long 
handle,  used  in  ploughing  to  free  the  implement  from  too  much 
adhesive  soil,     hlodern  ploughs  rarely  require  this. 

a.  A  little  fiat  piece  of  wood,  usually  stuck  in  the  outer  leather 
girter,  used  by  navvys  to  free  the  shovel  from  adhering  soil. 

PADDLE  [pad'I],  v.  i.     i.  To  drink  heavily.     (Rare.) 

I. 

ilso  1.  5. 

2.  To  wade  in  mud  or  shallow  water ;  to  mess  or  play  with  water. 
Thick  there  bwoy  do  Wki:  paddiin'  in  the  water,  sure  'nough. 

PADDY'S  TOOTHACHE  [pad-eez  l^o-dhae'uk].  Cant  tenn 
for  pregnancy. 

PAD  IT  [pad-  ut],  v.  i.    To  tramp  on  foot;  to  fool  it. 

The  wagon  was  a  started  home  alon^  'vore  1  come'd  in,  zo  I 
was  a-fo'ced  to  pad  it  all  the  way  home. 

Co/np.  Pad,  fox  or  otter's  foot ;  also  yoOT-PAD. 

PAD-LOCK  [pad-loak],  sfi.  (Always  so  called.)  The  /uZ/ftg 
or  short  piece  of  wood  used  in  forming  a  builder's  scaffold ;  one 
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end  rests  on  the  wall,  and  the  other  upon  the  ** ledger"  or 
horizontal  pole  of  the  scaffold.  Upon  the  pad-locks  rest  the 
planks  on  which  the  workmen  stand  and  place  their  materials. 

The  holes  left  in  a  wall  after  the  removal  of  a  scaffold  are  pad- 
lock holes. 

PAD  TH'  UFF  [pad-  dh-uuf].  Cant  phr.  To  pad  the  hoof-^ 
i.  e,  to  tramp  it  on  foot. 

PAIL  [paayul],  sb,  A  cow  is  said  to  be  "a  come'd  in  to 
paiV  when  her  calf  is  gone,  and  all  her  milk  becomes  available 
for  the  dairy. 

PAINFUL  [paa'ynftol],  adj.  Laborious — i.  e.  needing  much 
labour. 

A  farmer  said  to  me  of  a  hilly  farm,  "  'Tis  terl)le  painful  groun*, 
'tis  so  clefty  " — /.  e,  steep. 

Though  countrie  be  more  painfully 
and  not  so  greedie  gainful!, 
yet  is  it  not  so  vainfull, 
in  following  fansies  eie. —  Tusser^  ^/'S* 

PAIR  O'  STAIRS  [pae-ur  u  stae'urz],  sb,   A  staircase.    (Always.) 
This  term  survives  in  the  cockney  "two  pair  back,"  &c.,  but  in  the 
dialect  the  latter  phrase  would  be  unintelligible. 
Thick  there  'ouze  must  have  a  new/^/r^'  stairs. 
You  mind  how  Will  ....  put  up  thick  there  pair  o*  stairs^ 
don'  ee  ?  how  he  begin'd  em  up  'pon  top  and  work  down  ? 

PALDER  [paa'ldur],  sb.  Parlour.  The  best  of  the  two  living 
rooms  in  a  farm-house — /.  e,  the  hall  and  the  parlour.  In  a  cottage 
the  two  rooms  are  the  "  house  "  and  the  "  back-house." 

For  pronun.  com  p.  tailder^  smallder^  firmder^  varder^  fineder, 
Ur  sound  following  a  liquid  takes  d  before  it. 

PALM  [paa'hni],  sb»  All  varieties  of  the  willow  when  bearing 
their  catkins  are  so  called.  No  doubt  this  arises  from  the  exigencies 
of  our  Northern  climate,  which  obliges  us  to  use  willow  catkins  for 
decoration  on  Palm  Sunday. 

Palme  the  yelowe  that  groweth  on  wyllowes — tkatton, — Palsgrave. 

PAM  [paam],  sb.     In  cards,  the  knave  of  clubs.     (Very  com.) 
There  is  a  game  called  "  Fam  loo,"  in  which  the  knave  of  dubs 
is  the  winning  card  in  the  pack. 

PA  M  E  [pae'um],  sb.  i .  A  square  of  fine  flannel,  often  handsomely 
bound  and  embroided,  in  which  the  new-bom  child  is  wrapped. 
The  pame  is  always  part  of  baby's  toilet  until  it  is  "  tucked  up." 
Used  by  upper,  as  well  as  lower  class.     See  Whittle. 

2.  Building.     A  panu  of  joists  is  the  row  or  "  bay  "  filling  up  the 
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space  between  two  main  supports.     Used  when  the  floor  is  supported 
by  short  joists  bearing  upon   beams  or  dwarf  walls.     When  the 
joists  reach  the  entire  width  of  the  room  they  are  spoken  of  as  a 
floor  o'  joists  [vloo'ur  u  juys]. 

FAMES  [pae'umz],  sb,  pL  Purlins  or  side  timbers  of  a  roof. 
W.  H.  G.,  Dec.  6,  1883. 

PAN  [pan],  sb.     Any  depression  in  a  field  or  on  other  land. 
Oncommon  likely  place  vor  to  vind  a  hare,  there  in  the  pan  o* 
the  field. 

By  |)at  were  Sara3ins  stojen  vp  al  frechs  :  And  wer  come  inward  at  hard  & 
neychs  ;  At  a  pan  ])at  was  bioken.  Sir  Ferumbras^  1.  5157. 

PANCAKE  DAY  [pang'keeuk  dai-].     Shrove  Tuesday. 

PANEL  [pan'l],  sb.  The  lining  of  a  paddle,  usually  made  of 
serge,  called  panel  serge. 

New /««// and  flocking  to  saddle. — SaddUr^s  Bill,  Xmas,  1882. 

The  word  does  not  apply  exclusively  to  the  flaps  of  the  saddle, 
though  most  likely  it  did  so  originally. 

It  is  used  by  Tusser  for  the  sort  of  pad  or  cushion  still  often  used 
upon  which  sacks  of  grist  com  are  carried,  or  on  which  panniers 
are  slung.     I  believe  this  pad  is  still  called  2i  panel, 

A  panel  and  wantey,  packsaddle  and  ped, 
A  line  to  fetch  litter,  and  halters  for  htd. —  Tusser j  17/5. 

I  think  Miss  Jackson  {Shropshire  Word-Book)  is  quite  mistaken 
in  calling /tf/i^/ a  pillion. 

P ANKY  [pang'kee],  v,  /.  To  pant ;  to  breathe  laboriously ;  to 
puff  and  blow.    (Always.) 

"  Lor !  how  a  dopanky  /^*  said  an  old  woman  at  her  first  sight  of 
a  locomotive  drawing  a  train. 

The  pankir^  bull icks  now 

Lies  under  heydges  cool. — Pulman,  R,  Sk,  p.  20. 

"When  kows  no  longer  blows  an'  panks^ 

In  wauder  halfway  up  the'r  shanks. — lb,  p.  26. 

PAN-SHORD  [pan-shoa*urd],  sb,  A  piece  of  broken  pottery, 
called  also  shord. 

Never  didn  zee  the  fuller  place  o'  this  yur,  vor  old  kettles,  vryin 
pans,  \io\SXt% pan-shordSy  and  all  sorts  o'  trumpery;  'tis  one  body's 
work  a'most  vor  to  bury  the  rummage  they  drows  in  here. 

PANSHORD-DAY  [pan'shur-dai*].  Shrove  Tuesday.  (Com.) 
No  doubt  in  allusion  to  the  custom  referred  to  under  Drowin'  o' 
CLOAM.    Su  Cloam. 
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PAN-TILE  [pan-tuyul],  sb.  The  ordinary  roofing  tile,  of  all 
kinds,  to  distinguish  it  from  tile,  or  tile-stone,  common  roofing  slate. 

I  count  you'd  be  gainer,  vor  to  put  up  tile  'pon  thick  there  roof; 
'tis  jis  vleet  place  they  there  pan-tiles  'on't  never  answer  vor  no 
dwellin-'ouze. — Nov.  12,  1886.     (Usual  word.) 

PAP-DISH  [paap'-deesh],^^.  A  cup  or  vessel  used  for  warming 
baby's  food  ;  a  mug. 

I  always  keeps  ^pap-dish  vor  to  yit  up  a  drap  o'  milk  or  ort,  in 
the  night,  vor  the  poor  old  man.  Lor !  he  idn  no  otherways-n  a 
cheel. — Wellington  Almshouse,  January,  1885. 

Papmate  for  chylder.     Papatum. — Fromp,  Parv, 

PAPERN  [pae'upurn],  adj.    Made  of  paper. 
I  baint  gwain  to  wear  none  o'  your  papern  shoes,  and  catch  me 
death  way  the  rheumatic. 

PARE  [pae'ur],  v,  /.     To  prune  or  trim.     (Always.) 
Have  your  staff-hook  and/ar^  up  the  thorn  hedge. 
Thick  orchet  o'  trees  do  want  parin  shockin*  bad ;  I  should  like 
to  zee  two  or  dree  wagin-load  o*  *ood  a-tookt  out  o'  un. 

You  wid'n  plase  to  let  me  pare  up  they  there  elems,  I  s'pose  ? 

PARFIT  [paarfiit],  adj,  and  adv.     Perfect. 
Thick  job  on't  never  be  parfit  gin  there's  a  culbet  a-put  in,  to 
car  off  the  vidXtr  parfit  like. 

PARGET  [paarjut],  sb.  i.  A  mixture  of  mortar  and  cow-dung, 
used  for  coating  the  inside  of  chimneys. 

2.  V.  t.  To  coat  the  insides  of  flues  with  parget.  The  word  is 
probably  borrowed  from  architects,  and  is  used  exclusively  as 
above. 

Parget,  or  playster  for  wallys.  Cipsum.—Promp.  Parv.  See  Ways  Nate^ 
P-  383. 

PARING  SULL  [paeureen  zooul],  sb.  A  breast-plough. 
Called  also  a  spader. 

PARISH-LANTERN  [paar'eesh-lan-turn].     The  moon. 

PARMER  [paarmur],  sb.  Palmer.  See  Haly-Parmer.  The 
palmer-worm.     (Always.) 

An'  as  ver  vlies,  I  don't  kear  much 

Ver  moore'n  a  sart  er  two  ; 
Let's  hev  the  partner  ribbed  wi'  gold, 

Th'  yaller  dun,  an'  blue. 

PARRICK  [paar-ik],  sb.  Paddock.  The  word  paddock  is 
unknown,  but  \ad'ik  or  had'ik]  are  quite  common  hi  paddock. 
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They  cows  mus'n  bide  in  the /arrui  no  longer,  else  he'll  be  bare 
all  the  zummer. 

I  zee  very  well  they  there  masons  '11  party  near  vill  up  lliick 
there  addiik  way  their  rummage,  nif  they  baint  a-made  to  put  it 
up  a  little  bit  together  like. 

.     See  IVay'i  N.-li,  p.  3^4,  in  Pr^mf.  Pan>. 
Parrixkf,  a  lytell  parlte,  /arquel.— Palsgrave,  p.  aja. 
Par,  a.a  ioclosed  place  for  domcslic  animals. 
/lir-yarJ,  the  farm  -  yard.— /ifr^,  E.  Aug.  ii.  p.  a4j. 

PARSI.EY  BED  [paa'slee  bai'd].  Besides  being  the  source 
whence  children  are  told  that  the  little  girls  come  {see  Leek-Bed), 
it  is  considered  to  be  fatal  to  one  of  the  household  if  parsley  be 
transplanted.  Parsley  may  be  sown  anywhere,  but  once  sown  must 
not  be  moved  until  destroyed. 

An  old  man  now  living  went  to  a  widow  whom  I  know  well,  and 
said  to  her,  "I  widn  do  it  mysel  hon  he  ax  me,  and  I  begged 
maistcr  not  vor  to  do  it,  and  now  he's  dead  and  gone  !  Well,  nif 
he'ti  on'y  a-hark^d  lo  me  and  not  a-muv'd  that  there  pa'sUy  bed 
he'd  a-bin  livin'  now  lo  this  minute, 

PARSON  [paa-sn],  sb.    A  black  rabbit.     (Very  com.) 

A  farmer  when  rabbiting  cried  out  to  me  [Dhae'ur-/  \x  fiaa-m  ! 

shiiut  dhik'vur  gaud-sae'uk  !J  there's  a  p.tnon  I  shoot  thick   for 

God's  sake  I — November  a;,  1S86. 

PARSON  IN  THE  PULPIT  [paa'sn  een  dhu  puul-piil],  j/'. 
The  wild  arum.     Arum  maculatum. 

PART  [paarl],  i'.  /.     To  divide  ;  to  separate  ;  to  share. 
Mother  ^aid  we  was  Xq part  it  fair.     (Usual  word.) 
On  parish  boundaries  it  is  very  common  to  see,  "This  parti 
Tolland  and  Stogumber." 

"  Certes,  lire"  (lanne  seide  ich  '  "hit  semeti  nat  liere, 

In  \e.\.  ^tfarlt'i  not  with  otu  poure  '  )>at  }e  pBsset>  dowd." 

P.  Flow.  XVI,  115. 


All  the  versions  dowti  to  the  A.  V.  have  parted  in  this  passage 
except  Rheims  (1582),  which  has  deusded  his  garments. 

PARTS  [pae'urts],  si.  pi.  Fractions,  whether  of  number  or 
quantity.  Two-thirds  is  always  [tile'  pae'uris  aewt  u  dree']'  Three- 
quarters  \AK<i'  pac'iirts  aewt  U  vaaw'ur].  [Nai-n  pae'urls  aewl  u 
tai'n,]  nine-tenths ;  and  so  on.  Three-quarteis  of  an  hour  is  always 
\iS.xtLK paeurts  uv  u  naawtir]. 
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They  zess  how  the  taties  be  shockin'  bad  about ;  zome  places  two 
f>aris  out  o'  dree  be  a  ratted. 

Tufters  often  break  away  after  a  good  stag,  and  the  pack  cannot  be  brought  to 
the  spot  for  three /ar/j  of  an  hour  or  even  an  hour.  Collyns^  p.  212. 

PASSMENT  [paasmunt],  sb.    Parsnip.     (Very  com.) 

PASS  THE  TIME  O'  DAY  [paa-s  dhu  tuym  u  dai], phr.  To 
exchange  greetings  or  a  few  words  of  friendly  gossip. 

Our  Squire  idn  no  ways  proud  like,  he  do  always  like  to  pass  the 
time  d  day  'long  wai  other  one  o'  his  vokes,  nif  he  do  meet  em, 
like.  No,  I  never  did'n  know  un,  not  no  more'n  jis  to  pass  the 
time  d  day  like. 

The  following  is  from  an  account  of  a  murder  at  Tiverton ;  two 
witnesses  used  the  expression  during  the  same  inquiry. 

Since  then  he  had  been  in  the  army,  and  I  had  been  away  from  Tiverton  (or 
some  years,  and  of  late  years  I  have  been  just  in  the  habit  ol passing  the  time  <if 
day  with  him. — IVeiiington  Weekly  News^  Aug.  Ii,  1887. 

PATCH  [paaxh],  sb.     Newly-imported  slang  phr. 
So  good  man's  his  father?    1  tell  'ee  he  idn  2. patch  'pon  th*  old 
man — /.  e,  not  fit  to  be  compared  with. 

PAT  ON  THE  POLL  [paat-n  dhu  poal], phr.  To  kill  by  a 
blow  such  as  would  dislocate  the  neck.  Hares  and  rabbits  when 
caught  living  are  always  killed  by  a/tf/  on  the  poll. 

PATTENS  [paafnz],  sb.  Usually  *'a  pair  o' pattens:'  A  kind 
of  clogs  worn  by  women  which  rest  on  iron  oval  rings,  and  so 
keep  the  feet  quite  two  inches  from  the  ground.  They  were  much 
worn  within  the  writer's  memory,  but  are  now  only  to  be  found  iff 
out-of-the-way  places  and  on  the  stage. 

PATTERIDGE  [patureej],  sb.    Partridge.     (Usual  name.) 

PAUCH ;  PAUNCH  [pauch  ;  paunsh],  v.  t.  and  i.  To  tread 
or  trample  in  soft  wet  ground.  The  word  scarcely  implies  treading 
in  actual  mud.     Either  form  used  indifferently. 

They  bullicks  '11  pauch  thick  mead  all  over  like  a  ploughed  field ; 
take  and  turn  'em  in,  they  didn  ought  to  a-bin  a-let  ouU  paunchin 
about,  such  weather's  this. 

PAUNCH  [pau-nsh],  sb.  The  stomach  and  intestines  of^al! 
game  or  hunted  animals,  including  rabbits,  but  not  of  domestic 
animals. 

2.  V.  t.    To  disembowel  hare,  deer,  or  any  wild  animaL 

PAWY  [pau'ee],  v.  i.  Of  animals — to  beat  or  dig  with  the  fore- 
feet. 

Can't  do  nothin'  way  thick  'oss — he  'on't  be  quiet  a  minute ;  he've 
a-rub  and  a-pawkd  gin  he've  a-tord  the  vloor  all  to  pieces. 
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wriglglcd,  and  faioid,  nnd  wiaxleil,  and  Iwiaed,  and  oIltEd,  and  tcari;!t, 
I  'ifii  'iBi  *!£■ — -fi-i-  Scald.  ].  217. 

PAY  [paa-y],  v.  I.     To  ihrash ;  lo  beat. 
Maisler  '^  pay  thee,  ah'U  warn  un,  zoon's  a  knowih  it. 
PAY-RENTi:paa-y'raL-nt],ii(^./Ar.    Profitable;  probfic  :  appbcd 
,  to  both  crops  and  animals. 

I  calls  yours  a  proper /(JV-re/;/ sort  0'  pigs. 
A  i^K  fay-rent  piece  o'  beans. 

is  com.  to  say  approvingly  of  any  stock,  "  Very  good  lot  o' 
things ;  they  be  proper  rent  payers,  else  I  never  didn  zee  none. 

PAYZE  [pai'z],  I'.  /.  To  weigh  down  ;  lo  raise  by  a  lever ;  to 
prise.  {Very  com.)  Only  implies  the  use  of  the  lever  in  one 
way — /'  e.  by  weighing  down  the  end ;  it  could  not  be  used  if  the 
lever  were  lifted,  having  the  fulcrum  at  the  point. 

Take  the  iron  bar  ^nA-payse  up  the  end  o'  un,  eens  can  put  the 
chain  in  undei-n. 

Pevce.  or  B-yghte  (peise  of  ivhjfeht,  K.).     PoiidHs. 
Peysyo,  or  weyyfi.   Fandere,  libro,  tntlina. — Promp.  Parv. 


To  Peise.    PtSfr.    A  Peiser.    Pemir.—Shmnted. 

Pevce  a  weyght — ptys :  ptiant. — Fahgi'ajre. 


As  perle  ' 


Uofp, 


And  thus  g.in  fynysshe  preyer,  lawde,  and  prcice, 
Which  thai  I  yove  10  Venus  on  my  knee. 
And  in  myne  harle  to  ponrfer  and  lo  pekt; 
Ckatuer,  Court  of  Lik-c,  I.  687.     See  also  Frkkt  of  Comcttnet,  1.  7730. 
The/cTwand  weighl  which  ibis  cnrnall  world  hangs  upon  Religion. 

164*.    Regfr),  Hill,  of  Naaman,  p.  JoS. 
and  Ihcr  complayned  uppon  Willam  spicer.  layler,  for  w'  holding  of  a  piiCcll 
pot  of  pewtet  paysing  iiij' .  £iig.  Guilds,  E.  E.  T.  S.  p.  Jii. 

PAVZER  [paizur],  sb.     A  heavy  iron  lever  used  in  quarrying 
stone,  but  always  by  weigliing  down  the  end.     (Only  name.) 
PAZE  [pae-uz],  j/'.     i.  Pace.     (Always  thus,) 
[Nau !  aay  ded-n  uur-ee  iin,  aay  lat-n  goo'  uz  oa'un paeuz,']  no ! 
'   I  did  not  hurry  him,  I  let  him  go  his  own  pace. — Jan.  17,  iSiis. 
On,  on  she  conie;;  wi'  iileallhy /ou, 
Now  ling'ting.  r  '         '  ' 


<c  Sifl.-i, 


.  !>■  7. 


a.  V.  t.     To  measure  distance  by  pacing. 

a'xiyoapaze  it,  you'll  vind  tidn  no  varder'n  hot  I  do  tell  'ee. 
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PEAKING  [pek'een],  adj.     Pinched  in  appearance. 

Well,  I  thort  the  poor  maid  lookM  maain  peakin^  s*  off  the  shelf 
was  purty  high  in  there  ;  Tve  a-yeard  em  zay  how  he's  mortal  near, 
but  the  missus  idn  so  bad  like. 

PEAL  [pee'ul],  adj.  Applied  to  the  countenance.  Unhealthy ; 
pasty-looking ;  implies  much  more  than  pale. 

Our  Jim  idn  vitty  't  all,  a  lookth  peed  and  waik  like,  and  zo  he 
hath  now  'z  mon's  past — L  e,  for  these  months  =  several  months. 

PEAR  [pee'ur],  v,  i.    To  appear.     (Very  com.) 
\_jPe€'ur-z  au'f  dhai  wiiz  gwaa'yn  vur  chai't  mee  aewt  u  race 
muun'eej  (it)  appears  as  though  they  were  going  to  cheat  me  out 
of  my  money. 

Her  zingth  like  a  nightingale, 

Pearth  like  a  dove, 
And  the  zong  that  her  zing'd 
Was  consamin  of  my  love. — Old  Song, 

PEARL  [puur'ul],  sb.     Hunting.     Of  a  stag.    (Com.) 

The  rough  excrescences  round  the  burr  of  the  horn  are  *^^rts,^* 

Collytu,  Chase  ofiht  WUd  Red  Deer,  p.  27. 

men  shall  alwayes  knowe  the  olde  hartes  by  these  tokens  which  foHow : 
First,  when  the  compasse  of  the  burre  is  large  and  greate,  well  pearhd,  and 
neare  uulo  the  moisture  of  the  head. — Art  of  Venery,  quoted  by  Colljms,  p.  29. 

PEART  [pee'urt],  adj.  Sprightly;  gay;  brisk;  lithe;  lively. 
No  literary  words  can  exactly  express  peart — there  is  no  idea  of 
pert  in  it.  Used  in  speaking  of  women  or  children,  and  sometimes 
of  birds.  Applied  to  temperament  or  health,  and  never  to  dress 
or  manner.     See  Perky. 

How's  Jenny  s^momin'  ?  Her's  so  pearfs  a  cock  rabbin,  for  all, 
the  cheel  idn  dree  weeks  old,  gin  Zinday. 

Godinet,     Prettie,  dapper,  fiat,  peart,  indifferently  handsome. 

Mignardelet,     Prettie,  daintie,  fiat,  peart. 

Accointer,    To  make  jollie,  peart,  quaint,  &c. — Cotgrave. 

Peart :  Gadinet,  mignard,  mignardeUr,    A  pretty  Peart  lass.     GodineUe. 

Sherwood. 

PEARTISH  [peeiirteesh],  adj.     Dimin.  of  peart 
Her's  a  peartish  sort  of  a  maid  like — on'y  her's  like  some  o'  the 
rest  o*m,  her  on't  never  hurt  herzul  way  no  hard  work. 

PEASE-ERRISH  [pai'z-uureesh],  sb.  The  stubble  after  a  crop 
of  pease  has  been  taken. 

You'll  sure  to  vind  the  birds  in  the  pease-errish^  they  be  'most 
always  there. 

White  wheat  upon  pease-etch  doth  grow  as  he  wold, 
But  fallow  is  best,  if  we  did  as  we  shold. —  Tusser,  19/5. 

PEASE-HAULM  [pai'z-uul'um],  sb.  The  stalks  of  pease  after 
thrashing.    The  word  [uul'um]  in  this  sense  is  used  in  this  dialect 
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I   only  in  connection  wilh  pease,  beans,  vetches,  or  clover  after 
Eeeding. 

PEAZE  OUT  [pai-i  aewt],  v.  i.  To  ooze  or  trickle— applied 
to  liquid. 

I  zeed  the  cxdtr  peazi a'  out  droo  the  head  o'  the  cask. 

The  water  do  keep  on  peazing  out  o'  the  wall. 

I  knowed  we  was  a-come  to  the  right  place,  'cause  I  zeetl  how 
the  water'd  \yk-pavzud\  out. — April  16,  1884.  Searching  for  a 
'  leak. 

PECK  [pak],  V.  tr.    To  measure  with  a  peck. 

Mind  and  Jieck  it  op  careful  like,  eena  niid-n  be  no  mistake. 
Spoken  of  a  quantity  of  grass  seed. — July,  1S79. 

Applied  as  a  vb.  to  grain  or  dry  measure  only,  notwithstanding 
that/c.i  is  a  measure  of  liquids  =  two  gals. 

I  do  hear  how  Farmer  Burge  is  zillin'  o"  very  good  cider  vor 
a  shillin'  a  peek. 

I  knew  a  man  who  won  a  bet  that  he  would  drink  "&ptck  o' 
cider  to  one  tip,"  i.  e.  at  a  draught  He  laid  on  his  back,  and  the 
cider  ran  down  his  throat.     He  survived  some  years. 

PECK  0'  DIRT  [pack-  11  duur't].  The  saying  is  very  common 
when  much  "  smeech  "  is  being  made. 

Well,  they  do  zay  how  everybody  must  ate  a  peei  0'  dirt  avore 
they  do  die,  but  anybody'd  loonder  nit  be  a-fo'ced  vor  ate  it  all 
to  once  like. 

PECK  O'  TROUBLE  [pack-  u  tniub'l],  pkr.  Misfortune; 
bereavement ;  disaster. 

Poor  blid,  her've  a-got  a  pt(k  o'  trouble,  sure  'nough.  There's 
'ec  bidin'  about  doing  o'  nort,  and  drunk  half  his  time,  and  her 
lookin'  to  be  a-put  to  bed  every  day — and  now  th'  oldest  boy  've 
a-catched  in  his  'an'  in  the  chaff-cutter  and  a-cut  off  all  his 
vingers. 

PEDIGREE  [piid-igree],  sb.     Tale  ;  story. 

You  never  didn  hear  the  fuller  o'  un  vor  to  tell — why'U  tell  by 
th'our.  We  was  in  to  Dree  Cups,  and  we  toss'd  vor  a  quart, 
and  that  zot'n  off^nif  he  didn  tell  up  a  fine  old  pedigree  o'  it,  for 
two  mortal  hours,  and  all  'bout  nort  'all  (nothing  at  all). 

PEDLAR'S  BASKET  [piid'lurz  baas'kut],  ^b.  The  plant 
Unaria  Cymbellaria,  oftener  called  Wandering  Sailors. 

PED-MARKET  [paed-maar-kut],  sb.  A  market  where  (ruit, 
vegetables,  and  other  articles  are  pitched  for  sale,  usually,  or 
formerly,  brought  to  market  in  large  panniers  on  donkeys  or 
pack-horses.  The  term  is  used  in  distinction  to  the  cattle,  sheep, 
shambles,  or  corn,  markets. 
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There  is  a  large  ped-fnarket  at  Taunton  every  Saturday  on  the 
open  space  where  the  shambles  were  set  up  after  Jeffrey's  bloody 
assize.  The  word  ped  only  remains  in  this  form,  and  in  pedlar  and 
peddling.     See  quot  from  Tusser,  17/5,  under  Paneu 

Pedde,  idem  quod  panere,  supra  (calathus). 

Panyere  (or  pedde  infra  ;  pander,  or  paner.     Calathus, 

Promp.  Parv.    See  Note,  p.  390. 

Ped,  a  pannier,  large  basket  with  a  lid. — Forhy,  ii.  p.  246. 

)if  )>ei  becomen  pedderis  berynge  knyues,  pursis,  pynnys  and  girdlis  and  spices 
and  sylk  and  precious  pellure  and  forrouris  for  wymmen. —  IVyclif,  Works^  p.  12. 

PEE  [pee*],  v.  1.  Urinare.  (Always.)  Used  by  and  to 
children. 

PEEL  [pai'l],  sb,  Salmon  of  the  first  season ;  grilse.  CaDed 
truff'm  South  Devon. 

PEEWIT  [pee'weet],  sb.  The  lapwing  or  silver  plover.  So 
called  from  its  shrill  cry —  Vanellus  cristatus, 

PELT  [puul-t],  sb.     Passion  ;  rage. 
My  eyes  1  wad'n  er  in  a/^//  then  ? 

PELT  [piil't],  sb.  A  sheep-skin  in  the  raw  state  after  the  wool 
has  been  got  off,  but  before  being  subjected  to  other  processes  by 
which  it  may  be  turned  into  chamois  (shammy),  morocco,  roan, 
sheep,  or  other  leather.     See  Fellmonger. 

A  Pelt.    Pelice,  peau,    A  Pelt-monger.    Pelletier.—'Sherwoodn 

PEN  [pai'n],  sb.  A  spiggot — as  in  the  "/^«  and  fosset"  used 
in  brewing. 

PENDILO  [pai'ndeeloa*],  sb.     Pendulum. 
Maister  Ve  a-zend  me  arter  the  pendilo — ^he  forgot'n  hon  he 
tookt  'ome  the  clock. 

PENTICE  [pai'ntees],  sb.  Pent-house.  Applied  solely  to  the 
shed  belonging  to  a  smith's  shop,  where  horses  stand  to  be  shod. 
(Always  so  called,  and  so  pronounced.) 

Penthouse  is  quite  unknown ;  our  usual  word  is  linhay,  but  we 
seem  to  have  preserved  the  old  French  better  in  our  word,  than 
the  literary  dialect  has,  in  its  development. 

PcNTYCB,  pf  an  bowse  ende.    Appendicium^  appendix^  in  pendo. 

Protnp.  PinTV, 

receiue  inne  the  rayne  watres  that  fallen  doune  along  the  thackes  of  tkappem' 
tyzes  and  houses. — Caxton^  Boke  of  the  Fayt  of  Armes^  quoted  by  Way. 

A  Pentis  ;  Appendix^  Appmdicium,  Append iculum  : 
Dicas  Apheduo  solaria  significat — que 
Appendix — qtie  si  lignum  construxerat  ipsum 
Dicas  profectum,  si  saxum  die  menianum, 
Dicas  protectum  si  tectum  noueris  ipsum. — Cath^  Ang^ 
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PetHhouse  of  a  house — appmlis.    Ptnly!  over  a  %\si\\—avHtKl.—PalsgraV{. 
A  Pent-house.     Un  affintis,  soupendoue,  souspcnilutt. — S/itivved. 

PEP(T  [piip'(l]-     Past  tense  and  p.  part,  of  to  peep.     (Always.) 
I  pep  round  the  corner.     I  /<*//  in  the  cupboard, 

PERCH  [puur'ch],  v.  t.  When  any  kind  of  article  made  from 
materials  found  by  the  master  is  brought  to  be  examined  and 
pa.ssed  for  payment,  this  word  is  used  bolh  to  represent  the 
production  of  the  work  for  examination  by  the  workman,  and  also 
the  examination  itself  by  the  master  or  his  agent, 

I  shall  have  dree  di^n  o'  gloves  ready  to  perch  gin  Zadurday, 
and  then  you  shall  have  your  money. 

I'd  zoonder  by  half  th'  old  maister'd  perch  the  work  hiszul,  he 
don't  faut  it  not  a  bit  like  the  young  Joe. 

No  doubt  originally  the  word  was  confined  to  the  examination 
of  weaver's  work,  by  pulling  the  piece  of  cloth  over  a  bar  oj  perch, 
by  which  all  bad  work  can  be  readily  discovered.  To  examine  a 
weaver's  work  is  always  Ko  perch  the  piece. 

PERCH  [puur-ch],  sb.  i.  The  iron-poinled  stave  or  stick 
often  fixed  by  a  joint  to  the  axletree  of  carts  and  wagons,  to 
prevent  their  running  back  when  the  horse  stops  on  an  ascent. 
The  word  no  doubt  '\% prilch  or  point. 

3.  V.  I.  To  punch  or  prick  holes  in  anything,  chiefly  in  horses' 
shoes,  with  2.  pritchil  at  furchil  {i\.  v.). 

Jim,  mind  an'  purch  thick  shoe  way  vower  holes  one  zide  an' 
dree  tother. 

3.  sb.  Of  a  carriage  or  wagon.  The  pole  which  connects  the 
axletree  of  the  hind  wheels  by  means  of  the  main-pin  with  the 
fore  wheels.  We  ofren  see  advertisements  of  "  Cee  spring  Broughams 
without  ^.ptrch."     In  a  limber-carriage  this  is  the  nib. 

4.  V.  t.  To  perch  board  is  to  stand  it  on  end  leaning  against  a 
bar,  alternately  putting  a  board  on  each  side  edgewise.  Sawyers 
•eacosSX^  perch  freshly-sawn  boards  in  this  way.  Builders  also  ferih 
the  flooring  board  to  season  before  using. 

PERISH  [puur-eesh],  v.  i.  i.  To  become  very  cold  or  chilled ; 
to  become  numbed. 

Missus,  do  ec  plase  to  yit  me  a  drap  o'  cider,  I  be  jist  a- 
ptrhhcd. 

Come  in  by  the  vire,  cas'n — neet  hxAt  perishm'  out  there. 

I  thort  the  cold  wid  ackly  a-killed  me,  nif  my  'ands  wadn 
proper  ^-perished,  eens  I  could'n  veel  nort, 

I.  Anything  such  as  wood,  fruit,  vegetables,  that  has  become 
decayed  or  rotten  is  said  to  )msk  perished. 

001 
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Must  put  new  rafters  and  new  battens,  all  th'  old  ones  be  proper 
2^-perished. 

We  be  having  so  much  wet  all  the  zeed  41  perish  in  the  groun*. 

PERKY  [puur'kee],  adj.  Applied  only  to  females,  and  more 
to  dress  and  manner  than  to  temperament.  Pretty  ;  dainty ;  smart ; 
dressy ;  natty ;  coquettish ;  attractive.  Would  never  be  applied  to 
a  large,  stout  person. 

You  must  a-knowed  her  'vore  he  married  her — ^her  was  a  purty 
little  perky  sort  of  a  body,  and  such  a  tongue !  nif  her  wid'n  a- 
talked  a  butt  o'  bees  to  death !  but  her  lookth  married  sure  'nough 
now. 

PERNTICE  [puurntees],  sb.    Apprentice ;  apprenticeship. 

Of  a  man  who  had  got  up  in  the  world,  I  heard  it  said,  '*  I  mind 
un  hon  he  wadn  'alf  such  a  big  man — he  wadn  nothin'  but  a  parish 
pemtice^  same's  myzul.  Why,  we  sar'd  our  pemtice  together  'long 
way  th'  old  Farmer  Venn  up  to  Park,  and  he  was  a  gurt  looby 
bwoy,  sure  *nough." 

Lor !  I've  a-know'd  th'  old  Mai  Jones  'ez  sixty  year — why,  we 
sar'd  OMX  pemtice  together  out  t'  [Aa*rshbuur*ti]\shbrittle  'long 
way  th'  old  Farm'  Coles,  an'  a  very  good  maister  a  was,  too. 

PERSWARD  [purswaurd],  v.  /.    To  persuade. 

Her  do'd  all  her  could,  but  nobody  could'n  never  persward  he, 

PERVENTIVE-MAN  [purvainteev-mae'un],  sb.  A  coast- 
guardsman. 

PERVENTIVE  STATION  [purvainteev  stae-urshun].  A 
coastguard  station.    (Always.) 

PESTLE  [paes'l],  sb.  Leg.  In  the  common  term  ^^ pestle  o* 
pork."  So  called  when  cooked  fresh,  instead  of  being  salted  for 
ham  o'  pork. 

Faucille  :  in  an  horse,  the  bought,  oxpesiU  of  the  thigh. — Coigravtm 

Pestell  oifies&Yi^—jambon, — Palsgrave, 

A  PestU  of  Porke.    lambe  de porceau, — Both  C^grave  and  Sherwood, 

In  the  fyrst  course,  potage,  wortes,  gruell,  &  fourmenty,  with  Tenyson,  and 
mortrus  and  patelUs  of  porke  with  grene  sauce. 

IVynkyn  de  Worde^  Boke  of  Keruyng  (Fumivall),  p.  278. 

PHEASANT'S  EYE  [faznints  uy],  sb.  The  evergreen  alkanet 
Anchusa  sempervirens, 

PHYSIC  [fdz-ik],  sb.  Medicine.  See  Metcin.  Also  to  express 
nasty  taste. 

Call  this  yer  good  drink !  Darn'd  if  I  don't  call  it  downright 
physic,  missus ! 
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PICK,  [pik],  si.     I.  A  hay-fork.     (Always.) 

2.  A  pickaxe. 

[Kaa-n  dtie-  noaurt  wai  dhec'uz  /•il-  voa'r  ce'z  u-shaaTpt,]  (I) 
cannot  do  anything  wi[h  this  pickaxe  until  it  has  been  sharpened. 

PICK  A  BONE  WITH  [pik  u  boaun  wai], //if.  To  take  to 
task ;  to  demand  an  explanation. 

I've  a  got  a  ^ne  io  pick  'long  way  you  "bout  that  there  zeed;  you 
aoltl  it  lo  me  vor  swede,  and  'tis  half  o'  it  common  tunnuts. 

PICKED  [pik-od],  adj.      i.  Pointed  ;  peaked,     (Very  com.) 
Thick  there  stake  'on't  do,  he's  Xopukid  by  half;  there'll  be  a  hole 

droo  the  ctoih  in  no  time. 

I  yur'd  em  zay  how  a  man  made  in  a  vire  way  nort  but  a  pickid 

stick  an'  a  little  bit  0'  board  way  a  hole  in  un. 

Proude  prcsles  come  with  hym  '  moo  fian  a  Ihousand, 
In  pnltoltes  &  pyked  shoes  ■  &  pis5eres  lonEe  Vnyues, 
Coroen  njein  conscience. — Pitrs  Plowman,  B.  wc.  317. 

With  scrip  and /lyifl/ staf,  y-Iouked  hye  j 

In  cveiy  house  he  gan  Io  giore  and  pry e. 

Chaucrr,  SamfHuart  Tale,  I,  29. 

3.  Applied  to  countenance.  Pinched,  sharp-fealurcd :  implies 
ill-temper. 

A  t\3.Sly  picked  fac^d  old  thing. 

PICKED  ARS£D  [pik-ud  aa-sud],  adj.  Having  the  root  of  the 
tail  protruded,  or  projecting  beyond  the  usual  contour.  Of  catlie, 
pointed  or  angular  at  the  buttocks. 

Purty  peaked  arsed  old  thing  1  Why,  you  can  hang  your  hal  'pon 
the  pins  o'  un, 

PICKING  [pik'een],  adj.  Dainty  in  eating;  particular  as  to 
food  ;  also,  eating  little ;  having  a  poor  appetite. 

I'll  toil  ihee  hot 'tis,  thee'n  \o  pickin  by  half.  Hard  is  it?  I 
reckon  Ihee'ds  vind  it  harder  wi'out. 

Poor  blid,  her  do  look  wisht  sure  'nough;  and  there,  her's  so 
pkkin  too,  her  don't  make  use  o'  nothin'  [skee'us]  scarce. 

PICK  IT  IN  [pik  ut  een],/Ar.  To  catch  il ;  lo  get  a  thrashing, 
or  a  severe  scolding.     (Very  com.) 

[Dhee-t  pik  ut  ecu  muyn,  haun  mae-ustur  zecth  dhee  ;  a.iy 
wiid'n  Stan  een  dhuy  sMho-i  vur  zau'mfeen,]  thee  wilt  pick  it  in 
when  master  sees  thee;  I  would  not  stand  in  ihy  shoes  for 
something. 

PICKLE  [pik'l],  r.  t.  and  sk  r.  Seed  com  before  sowing  is  very 
often  steeped  in  solutions  of  various  kinds,  according. to  the  receipts 
or  fancies  of  different  farmers.     This  is  always  called  pickling  the 
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corn,  and  is  done  to  prevent  grubs  or  birds  from  devouring  the 
seed.     Used  also  {ox  poisoning  any  substance  for  vermin. 

2,  sb.     State;  condition. 

They'll  be  in  a  puxtyptckie,  ahll  warn  'em,  zoon's  they  years  o'  it 

Reape  barley  with  sickle 

that  lies  in  ill/i^i/^.— Tkw^,  56/17, 

PICK  OUT,  V,    To  discover ;  to  find  out  by  inquiry. 
I  can't  pick  out  nort  at  all  about-n.     Do  'ee  try  vor  to  pick  out 
all  you  can. 

But  what  do  ntpicke  out  to  resolute  him  withall  ? 

Rogers^  Hist  ofNaaman,  p.  396  (1643). 

PICK  PRATES  [pik  prae-uts],  v.    To  tell  tales. 
Billy,  I  on't  ha  you  comin'  to  pick  prates  'pon  the  tothers;  yoa 
be  all  so  bad's  they. 

And  nif  tha  dest  pick  Prates  upon  me,  and  tell  Vauther  o',  chell  tell  a  zweet 
Rabble-rote  upon  thee,  looks  zee.  Ex,  Scold,  1.  221. 

PICK  UP,  PICK  UP  HIS  CRUMBS  [pik-  aup  liz  kreoTnz], 
V.  i,  and  /.  To  amend ;  to  improve  either  in  health  or  fortune : 
applied  also  to  animals. 

I  reckon  they  be  pickin  up  again  now,  her's  a  rare  hand  about 
butter'n  that. 

Our  Liz  bin  ter'ble  bad,  her  was  a'most  come  to  a  nottomy;  but 
her's  pickin  up  her  crooms  again  now,  like,  thank  th*  Almighty. 

I  'sure  you,  mum,  'tis  on'y  kitchen  physic  that  he  do  want,  neet 
none  o'  yer  doctor's  stuff;  nif  he  could  meet  way  a  little  more  o' 
that  there,  he'd  zoonpick  up^  he  wid. 

PICKY-BACK  [pikee  baak],  adv.  To  carry  on  the  back,  with 
the  arms  round  the  neck  and  the  legs  supported  on  either  side, 
under  the  bearer's  arms. 

The  poor  old  man  can't  walk  no  more'n  a  cheel ;  Joe's  a-foced 
to  car'n  picky-back  up'm  down  stairs. 

PICTURE  [pik'tur],  sb.     Image ;  resemblance.    (Very  com.) 
[Dhu  zaak-  pik'tur  u  dh-oa-1  aus,]  the  exact  image  of  the  old 
horse.    Spoken  of  a  young  horse. 

PIDDLING    [pddleen],  part.   adj.     i.  Peddling   or  trifling; 
working  in  a  lazy  manner. 
.   Come  on,  soce  I  b'ee  gwain  to  hi^Q piddiin  here  all's  day? 

Nif  anybody  didn  sharp  'm  up  a  bit,  he'd  hxd^piddiin  over  thick 
there  job  vor  a  month  o'  Zindays. 

2.  Trickling. 
:  Never  didn  zee  the  river  zo  small  avore,  he's  nort  now  but  a 
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Kttle  piddlin  lake  o'  water,  an'  I  can  mind  hon  a  post-boy  was  a 
warshed  away,  there  by  our  road,  and  a  drownded,  'osses  an'  all. 

If  hops  !ooke  brown c, 

go  gather  ihem  ilowne. 
Km  noi  ID  the  deaw, 

iat  pii/Jiiiig  with  ks.v.—Tusscr,  56/48. 

PIECE  [pee-s],  sb.  i.  Often  used  alone  without  any  other  noiin 
to  explain  it. 

(11)  A  fieri  (of  timber)  or  log.     (Very  com.) 

1  be  a-com'd  over  vor  to  git  some  help,  vor  to  git  the/;V«  up  to 
pit ;  Me  and  Jimsy  baint  men  enough  by  ourzuls. 

Said  by  a  sawyer  to  me  (April,  1883). 

{H)  A  //(■«  (of  flesh) — ;.  e.  a  woman,  usually  gross  in  figure ;  or 
used  to  express  nnchaslity.     (Very  com.) 

You  knows  th'  old  Bob  Zaltet's  wive,  don'ce?    Her's  a  gurt 

■ose  piece,  you  know. 

(c)  In  ihe  expression  "all  of  a  piece" — 1.  e.  all  alike,  all  of  one 
kind.     (Very  common.) 

Maisier've  a-zend  back  these  here  baskets ;  tliey  baint  no  good 
nif  can't  'ave  'em  all  of  a //(■«. 

You  must  paper  the  wdl  all  over  nif  you  want  to  make'n  look  all 
of  a  pitee. 

(d)  In  combination — as  turning-/(Vc^,  pillar-^wrt;,  tail-//i:«,  clavel- 
Jiiece. 

2.  A  part  or  portion  of  anything. 

No,  tidn  a  finished,  not  eetj  why  we  'ant  a  bin  there  only  two 
jpieees  o'  days — i.  e.  parts  of  two  days. 

Better  have  home  some  more  cider,  had'n  er,  sir?  there  idn  but 
a,  piece  of  a  hogshead  a  left. 

What !  do  you  call  yourself  a  man?  Well,  I  zim  I  do,  apiece  of 
a  one,  like. 

I  can't  go  home  'long  way  'ce  {(.  e.  all  the  way),  but  I  don't  mind 
gwain  &piea  o'  the  way. 

This  use  seems  to  be  archaic. 

Pece,  ot  pnrt     Ptrticula,  fan,  porduniHlii. — Promf,  Parv. 

3.  A  field,  or  close  of  land.  Constantly  used  in  combination  for 
the  names  of  fields,  as  " Parson's /(>i-c,"  "Home  piece,"  Compare 
the  well-known  "  Parker's  piece "  at  Cambridge. 

4.  In  speaking  of  any  crop  on  the  ground,  whether  the  whole 
field  or  only  part  is  referred  to,  it  is  usual  10  say,  thick  piece  o'  whate  ; 
rare  piece  o'  grass.  Shockin  poor  piece  o'  lurmils.  Thindest  piece 
o'  barley  I've  a-zeed  de  year. 

PIECE-MEAL  [pee-s  maeul],  adv.     i.  Applied  to  letting  land. 
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When  a  farm  is  let  to  a  number  of  different  tenants  it  is  said  to 

be  let  o\xi  piece-meal, 

2,  V,  t    To  let  land  in  small  holdings, 

I've  a-tookt  the  zix  acres  o'  Mr.  Baker,  and  I  be  gwain  to  piea^ 
mea/'n  out  in  garden  splats. 

To  Peece  meal  (to  divide,  cut,  pull,  rend  in  pieces).    Morcittir;  despectr. 

Shefwoodm 

PIECEN  [pees-n],  v,  t.  One  of  the  rare  verbs  in  en.  To  join 
or  fasten  together  broken  parts ;  to  mend. 

We've  z.'pieccned  th'  old  chaney  tay-pot,  eens  you  widn  never 
know  he  was  a-brokt. 

Of  all  th'  old  shows  ever  you  zeed,  nif  th*  old  Squire  Newman 
didn  beat  'em  all  He'd  a  got  on  a  old  brown  coat  that  anybody 
widn  pick  up  in  the  road — he  was  a  piecened  and  a-patched  aU 
over.  Th'  old  man  looked  like  a  proper  old  cadger,  and  eet  they 
do  zay  how  he's  a  wo'th  thousands. 

PIECENER  [pees-nur],  sb,  A  boy  or  girl  in  a  factory,  whose 
work  is  to  piecen  or  mend  up  the  "  ends "  or  threads  which  break 
while  being  spun.  Until  recently  pieceners  were  children  who 
lapped  together  the  soft  wool  rolls  from  the  carding  engine  to 
feed  the  **  billy."     Now  this  handiwork  is  altogether  superseded. 

PIECE  O'  WORK  [pees-u-wuurk], /^r.     Fuss;  disturbance. 

Come  now,  her  did'n  go  to  do  it,  and  tidn  nort  vor  to  make  a 
piece  0^  work  about. 

There's  a  purty  piece  o*  work  up  'm  town ;  they've  a-brokt  the 
winders  to  the  King's  Arms,  and  the  [poa'lees]  police  can't  do  nort 
agin  *em. 

PIGEON-PAIR  [pij-een-pae*ur].  A  son  and  a  daughter  nearly 
the  same  age  when  there  are  no  more  children  in  a  family  are  always 
called  li  pigeon-pair^  whether  they  happen  to  be  twins  or  not. 

Pigeons  have  but  two  young  ones  at  a  time,  and  these  are 
said  to  be  always  male  and  female. 

PIGEON-TOED  [pijeen-toaiid],  adj.  Having  the  feet  turning 
inwards.    Bow-legs  and  pigeon-toes  usually  go  together. 

PIGGY-PIE  [pig-ee-paay].    See Strat-pie. 

PIG-HEADED  [peg'-ai'dud],  adj.  Obstinate ;  stubborn ;  not  to 
be  convinced. 

Tidn  nit  a  bit  o'  good  to  zay  nort,  you  mid  so  well  talk  to  the 
tower  \  idn  a  more  pig-headeder^  hignoranter  gurt  hedgeboar  in  all 
the  parish. 

.    PIGS  [peg'z],  sb.    Contraction  of  pixies,  in  the  common  sa3ring. 
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"  Plaze  God  and  the  ptgsJ*    See  Way's  note  to  Pygmew. — Protnp. 
Parv,  p.  395. 

Ta  marra  maomin,  playze  tha  pigs^ 

Out  in  ma  bestest  close  I  rigs 

This  yer  nayt  vorm  a  mine. — Nathan  Hogg^  Mee  PUkter  tuk  be  Light, 

PIG'S  BUBBLE  [peg-z  buubl],  sd.  The  cow-parsnip. 
Heradium  Sphondylium,  Usual  name  about  Wellington.  Pigs  are 
very  fond  of  it,  and  cottagers  gather  it  about  in  the  hedges.     Sec 

LiMPERNSCRIMP. 

PIGS-HALES  [peg'z-ae'ulz],  sb.  Haws,  the  berries  of  the 
white-thorn. 

PIGS-LOOZE  [peg-z-lie-z],  sb.  Pigsty.  (Always  so.)  Pigsty 
unknown.     ?  Pigs-lews — L  e.  shelter  (sec  Lew,  I^ewth). 

John  Gadd  do  want  to  have  ^  new  pi^s-loozc^  but  I  told  him  the 
rent  was  to  low  already.  (Letter  from  agent  for  cottages.)  See 
Strain. 

PIG'S  LOUSE  [peg'z  laews],  sb.     The  common  wood-louse. 

PIG'S  MEAT  [peg-z  mait],  sb.  Wash ;  refuse  of  the  kitchen. 
(Always.)    When  very  fluid  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  "clear  meat." 

PIG'S-NUT  [peg'z-ndt  or  pai-gz  niit],  sb.  The  common  earth- 
nut,  for  which  pigs  are  so  fond  of  grubbing  and  rooting.  Bunium 
flcxuosum. 

Caliban,  I  pr'ythee  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow. 

And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thet  pig-nuts, — Tempest^  IL  ii. 

In  my  copy  of  Gerarde's  Herbal^  p.  1065,  under  Earth-nuts,  is 
an  entry  in  handwriting  of  the  last  century,  'Somerset  Pig-nuts 
T.  W.' 

PIG'S  PARSLEY  [peg-z  paa-slee],  sb.  Wild  parsley.  Caucalis 
anthriscus. 

PIG'S  PARSNIP  [peg-z  paa-sndp],  sb,  (Rare.)  Same  as  Pig's 
BUBBLES,  Cow-PARSNiP.     HcrocHum  sphondylium, 

PIG  TOGETHER  [peg  tugadh'ur],  v,  /.  To  sleep  or  crowd 
together ;  to  herd. 

There  was  nine  o'  um  all  Zrpig  together  in  thick  there  little  bit 
of  a  'ouze;  why  he  idn  big  enough  to  zwing  a  cat  in,  hon's  void — 
tidn  dacent. 

PIKE  [puyk],  sb,     i.  A  turnpike  gate. 

2.  The  toll  payable. 

Hast  a-got  any  money  vor  to  pay  ^tpike  way? 
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PILL  'pee 111',  sb.     Pillow.     O'ery  com.) 
I  never  car/t  zLape  way  a  soft////. 

PILLAR-PIECE  [piil-nr  pees],  sb.  Part  of  a  wagon.  The 
cross  timber  attached  to  and  supporting  the  bottom  of  the  fore- 
part of  the  body.  It  bears  upon  the  foil-piece^  and  tarns  upon  it 
when  the  wheels  are  ^Mocked."  The  main-pin  passes  throng 
both.  In  a  timber-carriage  or  railway  timber-track  the  piUar-fiia 
is  that  on  which  the  log  actually  rests,  and  is  made  to  turn  on  its 
centre. 

PILLION  [piilyun],  sb.  A  seat  behind  a  man's  saddle  for  a 
woman,  on  which  she  sits  sideways.  It  is  a  kind  of  pad  or 
cushion,  having  a  small  board  suspended  by  straps  on  which  she 
rests  her  feet ;  her  right  arm  is  supposed  to  be  around  the  man's 
waist 

Pillions  are  now  very  rare,  but  may  still  be  seen  in  North-west 
Somerset 

PILL-TIE  [peend-tuy],  sh.  Pillow-case.  Sometimes  applied 
to  the  entire  pillow.  It  is  evident  tie  \&  z,  French  word.  See 
Beimie. 

PiLLOWE  BERE — iaye  doreiller. — Palsgrave.    Sherwood. 

PILLUMY  [piil'umee],  v.  u  and  adj.  To  give  out  dust,  as  a 
carpet  does  when  beaten.     Full  of  dust 

I'll  make  thy  birches  pillumy  vor  thee,  nif  I  catch  thee  again. 
(Very  common.) 

chell  make  thy  Boddize  pilmee^ 

•  .  .  make  my  Boddize  pilmee. — Ex,  Scold  11.  83,  84* 

FILM,  PILLUM  [pdl-um],  sb.  Dust ;  fluff;  briss  (j^.  v.).  (Com. 
in  Hill  dist)    See  Mux. 

PIN  [pee*n],  sb.  i.  ITie  hip^  both  of  man  and  beast :  no  other 
term  is  used  for  the  hip.  Applied  also  to  the  hip-joint  Called 
z\so  pin-bone  [pee'n-boa'un]. 

2.  sb.     The  middle  one  of  a  team  of  three  horses. 

Ah'U  warn  un  to  go  avore  or  in  the  pin^  but  he  idn  no  sharper 
(shafter). 

3.  \Jf.  t,  pee-n;  /.  part  u-peen-],  v.  t  To  hold;  to  clench, 
as  "  to  pin  the  bargain,"  *•  to  pin  him  to  his  promise." 

I  knowd  he  was  a  slippery  sort  of  a  customer,  z6  Ipin  un  there 
and  then. 

PIN-BONE  [pee-n-boa*un],  sb.    The  projecting  bone  of  the  hip. 

PIN-SHUT,  or  PIN-SLEFT  [pee-n-shuut,  pee-n-slaef],  adj.zxA 
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sh.  An  injury  to  the  hip-joint  of  a  horse,  often  produced  by  the 
animal  rushing  tliroiigh  a  doorway,  and  getting  thereby  a  violent 
blow  on  ihe  projecting  bone. 

PINCH  [piin'sU],  v.  t.  To  pri^e  or  raise  np  with  a  lever  point, 
having  ihe  fulcrum  to  bear  down  upon.  Same  as  Payze.  To  raise 
with  a  lever  by  using  the  point  as  the  fulcrum,  is  "  to  heave." 

Take  and  pitich'a  up,  you  can't  heave'm  like  that — ^you've  a-got'n 
to  dead  by  half. 

PINCHFART  [piin-shfaa-rt],  r<*.  A  niggard;  an  epithet  for  a 
miserly  person. 

A  proper  old  pinchfarti  why  I'll  war'n  un  he'd  skin  a  vlint  vor 
ha'penny. 

Il  avoie  bK,  th'  art  an  abomination  Pin<hvart  vor  thy  avra  Eends. 

Ex.ScoldA.  III. 

PINDY  [pee-ndee],  adj.  Musty  in  taste  or  smell — applied 
chiefly  lo  com  or  flour. 

Mother  've  a-zend  me  vor  to  tell  'ee  how  we  can't  eat  the  bread 
■her  zess  'tis  iopindy,  'most  stinks—;,  e.  it  almost  stinks. 

PINE  [puyn],  ib.    Pen  for  sheep  or  cattle.     (Always  so.) 
The  cow-pines  be  shockin'  bad  out  o'  order,  there  idn  one  o'm 
fit  vor  a  cow  to  calvy  in, 

PIN-FEATHERED  [pee-n-vadh'urd],  adj.  Applied  to  poultry 
when  the  downy  cliicken  plumage  is  changing  to  the  coloured 
natural  feathers ;  when  first  the  difference  can  be  noted  between 
cocks  and  hens. 

I  never  didn  zee  no  chicken  grow  so  vast,  why  they  be  /;«- 
veat/iered  a' ready. 

PING  [ping,  paeng;  f.t.  puung-d;  /./.  u-puung'd],  v.  t.  To 
push  or  thrust. 

I  catch'n  by  the  scrufif  and  puiig'd  the  head  o'  un  up  agin  ihe  wall. 


PIN-HORSE  [pee-n-aus],  sb.  The  middle  horse  in  a  team. 
They  are  the  vore  'oss  (leader), /jVoss,  and  sharper  (wheeler). 

is  often  said  of  a  horse,  "  He'll  go  very  well  in  the  pin,  but 
he  on't  go  avore." 

PINIATED  [piiniae-utud],  adj.  Opinionated ;  arrogant ; 
obstinate;  conceited. 

He  idn  much  o'  it — to  much  to  zay  by  half — I  never  baint 
B'tookt  in  way  these  hers  piniaUd  sort  o'  vokes. 

PINIONS  [pEmyonz],  si.    The  short  refuse  wool  left  in  the 
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comb  after  the  long-stapled  "sliver"  has  been  drawn  offl  Tl 
word,  evidently  from  Fr.  pdgnons^  is  thoroughly  West  countr 
In  other  parts  this  regular  article  of  commerce  is  called  ''  noils." 

PINK  EYE  [ping'k  uy*],  sb,     i.  A  horse  ailment;  a  kind 
inflammatory  catarrh,  causing  inter  alia  a  congested  state  of  the  c] 

2.  A  variety  of  potato. 

PINKING  [ping-keen],  adj.  Ailing;  weakly;  querulous 
applied  to  women. 

So  Bob  Giles  is  a-brokt  out  again,  idn  'er  ?  Well  there,  'tis  'nou, 
vor  to  make  any  fuller  g'out  vor  t'ave  a  drap,  way  zich  a  pc 
pinkin*  thing  of  a  wive's  heVe  a-got 

PINKING  [ping-keen],  sb.  A  kind  of  rounded  scallop  mai 
upon  the  edge  of  leather  or  cloth  by  stamping  with  an  instrume 
called  a  **//«^/«j^-iron."  I  have  seen  notices  ^^  Finking dont  her< 
very  frequently. 

PINK-TWINK  [ping-k-twingk],  sb.  The  chaffinch,  doubtlc 
from  its  peculiar  double  note.    Fringilla  azlebs. 

PINNY  [peen-ee],  sb.    Pinafore. 

Billy,  you've  a-dirt  you  pinny  again.     Come  in,  you  bad  boy, 
I'll  put  'ee  in  the  darky  hole  'long  o'  the  black  man  I 

PIN-POINTING,  or  PIN-PLASTERING  [peena-pauyntee 
pee-n-plaas'tureen].  Roofs  are  often  covered  (or  rather  were)  wi 
small  slates,  which  instead  of  nails  have  small  wooden  pegs,  call 
pins^  driven  firmly  into  a  hole  in  the  slate.  These  pins  are  allows 
to  project  only  on  the  under  side,  and  resting  upon  the  lath,  prcver 
the  slate  from  slipping  down.  In  order  to  keep  them  in  tht 
places,  and  also  to  prevent  the  wind  from  disturbing  the  sm^ 
slates,  the  row  of  pins  along  each  lath  is  buried  in  a  rim  of  mort2 
which  sets  around  them  and  keeps  them  firm.  This  final  operati< 
is  cdW^d  pin-pointing  ox  pin-plastering, 

PINS.     It  is  still  confidently  believed  that  if  you  wish  to  < 
injury  to  an  enemy,  you  must  take  an  onion,  write  the  name 
your  enemy  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  then  stick  it  with  pins  to  tl 
onion ;  putting  as  many  pins  into  the  onion  through  the  paper, 
it  will  take.     The  onion  must  then  be  put  up  the  chinmey,  ai 
as  it  withers  so  will  the  heart  of  the  person  whose  name  is  pierce 
An  onion  so  pierced,  and  bearing  the  name  of  a  well-known  pers< 
still  living,  was  found  not  long  since  in  a  chimney  near  my  0¥ 
house.     Another  mode  of  working  mischief,  either  to  an  enemy  < 
a  witch,  is  to  take  a  pig's  heart  and  stick  it  full  of  pins,  and  hit 
it  in  the  roof  or  walls  of  a  house.     As  the  heart  of  the  pig 
pierced,  so  will  be  that  of  the  person  or  witch  whom  it  is  desin 
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to  punish.  A  heart  so  stuck  full  of  pins  was  found  very  recently 
on  pulling  down  an  old  cottage  in  the  parish  of  Ashbrittle,  and  is 
now  to  be  seen  preserved  in  the  Somerset  Archaeological  Societ/s 
Museum  at  Taunton  Castle. 

PINS  AND  NEEDLES  [pee-nz  un  neculz].  The  pricking 
sensation  often  felt  when  the  limbs  have  been  kept  long  in  one 
position,  or  are  "  asleep." 

PINS  WILL  [pee'nzwdl],  sd.  A  small  abscess ;  a  boil ;  a  gathering 
of  matter. 

PINY  [puynee],  sd.    The  flower  peony.     (Always.) 

PIP  [piip],  sd.  I.  Flat  seed :  that  of  apples,  pears,  cucumbers, 
oranges,  &c. 

2.  The  several //irx  or  spots  on  playing  cards. 

3.  A  disease  to  which  chickens  are  very  liable — same  as  gaps — 
caused  by  worms  in  the  windpipe.     See  Draw  i. 

I  PYPPE  a  henne  or  a  capon,  I  take  the  /y//^  from  them.     le  prens  la  pepie. 
Your  hennes  shall  never  waxe  faste  tyll  they  be  Pypped, — Palsgrave, 

4.  A  slight  cough  in  children. 

Why,  BUly,  what's  the  matter — ^got  the//j^/ 

Pyppe,  sekenesse.    Pituiia. — Promp,  Parv, 

I)e  PIPPE,  pituita. — Cath,  Ang, 

Pyppe,  a  sickenesse ;  pepye, — Palsgrave, 

Chervel,  y-dronk}^  with  muls,  oft3m  for-do]>  )>e  pippe, 

Arundel  MS,  42,  quoted  by  Way,  /V,  Panr,  401. 

5.  In  phr.  "  to  take  pip  o'."    To  take  offence. 

Besides,  so  vur  as  tha  knowst,  ha  murt  take  Pip  o',  and  meach  off,  and  come 
no  more  anearst  tha.      £x.  Court,  1.  468.     See  also  Ex.  Scold,  11.  162,  310. 

Comp,  Pug,  Leicester  Gloss,  p.  219. 

PIPE  [puyp],  x3.     I.  Blood-vessel;  vein;  artery. 

2.  The  common  field  draining  pipe.     Used  only  in  the  singular. 
I'll  pay  vor  gutterin',  nif  you'll  plase  to  vind  ih^pipe. 
Thick  gutter  '11  take  vower  hundred  o*  dree  inch//^. 

PIPE-GUTTER  [puyp.guad-r],  sb.  A  drain  made  with  ordinary 
tile  pipes,  in  distinction  from  a  stone-gutter,  which  is  one  made  of 
loose  stones,  until  late  years  by  far  the  commoner  kind. 

PIPING  [puypeen],  adj.     Wheezing ;  husky. 
Her's  a  poor  ptptn\  crakin*  poor  cratur,  her  is. 

a  wud  ha'  had  a  coad,  riggelting,  parbeaking,  piping  Body  in  tha. 

£x.  Scold.  1.  148. 
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PIRDLE  [puur'dl],  7'.  /.     To  cause  to  spin. 

Let  me  pirdU  the  top,  I'll  show  thee  how  to  make'n  go. 

PIRDLY  [puur-dlee],  v,u  To  purl  or  spin  like  a  top.  D  is 
usually  inserted  between  r  and  /  final. 

Comp.  [guurdlc,  umurdl,  skwuurdr\y  girl,  worl(d,  squirreL 

Giraculum,  Anglic^  a  chyldes  whyrle,  or  a  hurre,  cum  quo  pueri  ludmut. 
Ortus.     In  the  Medulla^  HarL  MS,  2257,  it  is  rendered  ** a  pirdie,** 

JVay^  note  to  Prylle,  Promp,  Parv.  p.  413. 

PIRMROSE  [puumiToa-uz],  sb.     Primrose.     (Always.) 
I  han't  a  zeed  pirmroses  thicker,  not's  years. 

There's  bu'stin  buds  'pan  ev*ry  spray, 

An*  purmroses  in  eveiy  hedge. — Pulman^  RustU  SkOcJUs^  p.  4. 

• 

PISS-A-BED  [ptis-u-baid],  sb.  The  dandelion.  Taraxacum 
Officinale,    Among  old  people  this  is  still  the  usual  name. 

Forby  (11.  p.  255)  says  it  is  said  to  have  a  name  equivalent  to 
this  in  every  language  in  Europe.  Also  in  most  languages  a 
popular  name  importing  lion's  tooth.     Sec  Fromp.  Farv.  p.  402. 

PissE-A-BED  (herbe).    Pissenliet^  dent  de  lum^  couroum  de prestn, — Sktrmood, 

PISTERING  [piis 'tureen].  One  of  those  alliterative  pleonastic 
words  which  serve  to  complete  the  sound,  without  adding  to  the 
meaning,  like  shilly-shally,  rolly-polly,  driggle-draggle,  &a 

Whistering  and  pisUring  always  go  together,  and  simply  mean 
whispering. 

They  be  always  whisterin*  and  pisterirC  together. 

Oil  vor  whistering  zndi  pistcring^  and  hooling  and  halzening  or  cuffinc  a  Tale. 

Ex,  Scold,  T.  297. 

PIT  [peet],  sb.  1,  Pond.  A  labourer  in  my  employ  always 
speaks  of  a  pond  nearly  half  an  acre  in  extent  as  "  thick  there  pUJ* 

2,  Well.    See  Plump-pit. 

Of  a  well  dug  a  considerable  depth  without  finding  water,  tbe 
contractor  wrote,  "  I  have  let  the  ///  rest  for  a  few  days,  as  the 
fouel  are  (foul  air)  is  in  it  very  bad." — Aug.  24,  1887. 


3.  A  saw-pit     Not  by  any  means  necessarily  an 
Sawyers  very  often  speak  of  putting  up  a  //i^  th^^  is,  of  erecting  a 
framework  on  posts  or  other  supports  above  ground,  on  which  to 
place  the  ''  piece  "  to  be  sawn. 

PIT-A-PAT  [peet-u-paaf],  fihr.    Any  recurring  sound  or  beat 
I  yer'd'n  comin'  2Xon%  pit-a^pat  'pon  the  road,  ever  so  long  avore 
I  zeed'n. 
And  tho'  I  vcerd  my  heart  go  pita-pat. 

PITCH  [pitch],  sb.     I.  A  rod  of  willow,  poplar,  or  elder,  wUch 
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being  stuck  in  the  ground  at  a  cerlain  season,  will  take  root  and 
grow.  In  making  new  hedges  it  is  usual  to  stipulate,  "to  be 
planted  with  good  withy  or  t\itt  pitches,"  or  "  pitcliers." 

X.  [pdch],  sb.  A  game  played  with  pennies  or  other  round 
■discs.  The  object  is  to  pitch  ihe  penny  into  a  hole  in  the  grourid 
from  a  certain  point. 

3.  [pee-ch].    The  climax  of  darkness — "dark's///^A,"  "pitch  dark." 

4.  [piich],  V.  t.   To  deposit  goods  or  produce  in  a  market  for  sale. 
There  idn  a  quarter  much  so  '00!  ^-pitched  to  Bristol  Fair  as 

used  to.  I  mind  they  always  used  to  pitch  the  corn  in  our  market, 
and  peck  it  out  there  right. 

5.  V.  t.  and  /.  To  load  hay  or  com  with  a  pitch-fork — applied 
to  wagon  or  cart  in  the  field,  and  also  to  loading  it  from  the  cart 
upon  the  stack.     The  only  word  in  use. 

Ljst  year  I  pitchtd  every  stitch  o'  corn  'pon  the  (arm. 

e  upon  [he  Zcs3  lust   tlur 
jj.pulch'd. 

6.  V.  t.    To  pave  with  pebbles  or  other  small  stones. 

Wilt  'ee  have  the  floor  a-put  in  way  brick,  or  else  will  'ee  hab'm 
arpitchti 

7.  V.  i.    To  shrink  in  bulk ;  to  subside  in  height. 

A  hay-rick  always  sinks  materially  in  height  when  it  begins  to 
heat ;  in  so  doing  it  is  said  to  pitch.  Newly-made  ground  settles 
down  considerably,  and  so  is  said  to  pitch. 

Thick  there  rick  lookth  purty  high  a-cock'd  up,  but  zee  un  in  a 
vortnight's  time  arter  he've  ^'Pitcht^  he  'ont  be  half  s'igh. 

PITCH  AWAY  [piich  uwai],  v.i.  To  lose  flesh;  to  become 
thin— applied  to  man  and  beasL 

Our  Bill  bin  shockin'  bad  way  the  fayver — I  'sure  you,  he's  that 
s.-piteKd  away,  he's  most  a-come  to  a  notlomy. 

They  bee-us  be  a  pitch' d  away  oncommon — they  bainl  zo  good's 
they  was  by  vower  a  head — /.  e.  four  pounds. 

Vour  old  raaister'a  n-pitcht  away,  sure  'nough — I  didn  'ar'ly 
know  un. 

PITCHF.R  [pdch'ur],  sh.  i.  The  man  who  throws  the  "hay  or 
corn  upon  the  wagon  in  har*-est ;  also  he  who  throws  it  from  the 
wagon  on  to  the  rick. 

2.  sb.  Name  of  a  deep  vase-shaped  jug,  having  one  handle 
at  the  top  on  one  side.  The  pitcher  is  always  made  of  coarse 
brown  earthenware  (cloam).  If  of  finer  ware,  or  china,  it  is  a/«j, 
"  Ewer  and  basin  "  are  always  "jug  and  basiu," 

3.  A  willow  or  other  rod.     Same  as  Pitch  i. 
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PITCH-GUTTER  [puch'-guufur,  guad'r],  sb.  A  channel  or 
shallow  open  drain  formed  with  small  stones  or  pebbles. 

Thick  road  'on't  never  be  vitty  gin  there's  a  ^xo^t  pitch-gutter 
a-put  in  both  zides  o'  un. 

PITCHING  [pJich-een],  sb.  A  pavement  made  of  pebbles  or 
small  stones. 

PITCHING-STONES  [pUch-een-stoaunz],  sb. //.  Small  stones 
suitable  for  paving. 

PITCH  INTO  [piSch  ee-ntu],  phr.  To  attack  either  by  word 
or  blow.  Varied  hy  fitch  it  into.  Also  to  set  to  work  vigorously 
about  anything. 

They  pitched  into  the  pa'son,  did'n  'em,  up  to  vestry  meeting 
'bout  locking  the  ringers  out  o'  the  tower  ?  Well,  I  considers  how 
maister  was  right ;  nif  I  was  he,  I  widn  have  no  jis  drunkin'  'busie 
lot,  not  if  the  bells  wadn  never  a-ring'd  at  all. 

PITCH-MARKET  [piich'-maarkut],  sb.  A  market  in  which 
the  com,  wool,  or  other  produce  for  sale  is  actually  on  the  spot 
in  bulk.     At  present  this  is  very  rare,  but  it  was  the  rule  formerly. 

Goods  deposited  in  a  market  are  always  said  to  be  pitched  for 
sale.    See  Pitch  4. 

PITH  [piith,  paeth],  sb.    Substance ;  strength ;  bottom. 
[Dhur  waudn  noa  pcuth'  een  dhu  puud-n,]  there  was  no  pith 
(goodness)  in  the  pudding. 
He  idn  half  a  fellow  to  work,  there  idn  no  pith  in  un. 

PvTHE,  strength— ^rf/. — Palsgrave. 

The  paume  is  ]>e//|>  of  )>e  honde  *  and  profre)>  for)>  ]>e  fyngres. 

Furs  Plowman  f  XX.  I16. 

Bot  )>e  poynte^  payred  at  |>e  pytk  ^t  pyjt  in  his  scheldej, 

&  ]>e  bsLrbe3  of  his  browe  bite  non  wolde. — Sir  Gawayne^  1.  1456. 

PITHEE  [pUdh'ee].  Prythee.  A  com.  expression  of  familiarity, 
of  affection,  of  contempt,  or  defiance,  according  to  intonation. 

Oh  aye  1  pithee^  mun,  thee  art'n  a-gwain  to  come  over  me  thick 
farshin  I    There's  a  sartin  thing  thee  dis'n  VxiG^r^pithee/ 

PUha^  tell  reaznable,  or  hold  thy  Popping,  ya  gurt  Washamouth. 

Ex.  Scold.  1.  137.    See  also  11.  57,  132.    See  W.  S.  Dial.  p.  so. 

PIT-HOLE  [ptlt-oa*l],  sb.  A  grave — children's  word;  also 
called  pitty-hole.  I  remember  being  taught  a  nursery  hymni  of 
which  one  verse  was — 

Tell  me,  mama,  if  I  must  die 
One  day  as  little  baby  died : 
And  must  I  in  the  churchyard  lie, 
Down  in  iht pit-hole  by  her  side? 
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PITICE  [put'ees],  171^'.  InTerior  in  quality ;  worthless;  unsatis- 
fectory.     (Very  com.)     Nothing  in  com,  with  lit. /i'/mus. 

Where's  get  thick  knive?  'tis  a.  piiiee  thing,  sure  'nough — I  widn 
gee  thee  tuppence  vor'n. 

A  pifice  tale  that,  sure  'nough — /.  e.  improbable  story;  not 
likely  to  deceive  anybody.  "  PUiee  job  " — L  e.  badly  done  as  to 
workmanship.  "  Pitice  consarn  " — /'.  e.  mean,  paltry  piece  of  business. 
"J^tice  fuller,"  an  undersized,  inefficient  weakling;  half  a  man. 
"Poor//C(«  trade,"  weak,  washy  beverage. 

Our  pronun.  follows  the  M.  E.  in  keeping  the  word  a  dissyllable, 
while  literature  has  corrupted  it,  and  it  is  quite  regular  in  becoming 
Ip^tees,']  like  [gaal'ees,  aal'ees,  maal'ees,  buul'ees,]  gallows,  aloes, 
mallows,  bellows. 


Thi;  gentil  duke  doun  from  his  courser  slerle 
With  herte/j/Df«,  whan  he  herdc  hem  speke. 
Him  thoughte  thnt  his  hcrtc  wohle  breke, 
Whan  he  seyh  hem  io  pilous  and  so  maat, 
Chamtr,  Knighlu  Talt,  1.  94.     See  Pitn  Plam.  A.  VII. 


16,  &c. 


\ 


PIT-ROLLER  [piSt--roa-!ur],  sh.  A  strong  piece  of  limber  cut 
"  eight -square,"  ('.  e.  octagonal  in  section,  used  by  sawyers.  It  is 
that  which  bears  on  each  side  of  the  pit,  and  carries  the  front  end 
of  the  log.  It  is  movable,  so  as  to  allow  the  sawing  to  be  con- 
tinued past  the  bearing  point.  The  support  at  the  other  end  of 
the  log  is  called  the  bolster-piece;  to  this  it  is  usually  "dogged" 
to  prevent  its  turning.  A  third  cross-piece  necessary  to  the  sawing 
of  a  log  is  called  a  Iransum.  Its  use  is  to  support  a  fulcrum,  by 
which  the  end  of  the  partly-sawn  tree  is  "  tripsed "  up,  so  as  to 
permit  the  movement  of  \he  pit-rolier  as  may  be  required. 

1   PIT-WOOD  [piif-io'd],  sb.     Larch   or  other  wood  cut  into 
lengths  for  supporting  "the  roof"  in  coal-mines, 
t    Thick  planialion  idn  gwain  to  do  no  more  good;  nif  he  was 
mine  1  should  clear'n— ///-'<w^'s  zellin'  middlin'  now. 

PIT-ZAW  [piif-zaa],  sb.  The  large  saw  used  by  sawyers,  needing 
a  savhpit  to  work  it. 

FIX  [pik-s],  V.  t.  To  gather  the  stray  fruit  after  the  crop  is 
taken ;  to  glean  fruit  instead  of  corn.  Farmers  usually  permit 
this,  unless  in  the  frequent  case  of  the  apples  being  left  in  large 
heaps  in  the  orchard  "  to  fret "  (j.  e.  to  become  half  rotten)  before 
being  made  into  cider. 

Mr,  Bird  don't  never  zay  nort  nif  anybody  Aopix  his  orchets. 

FIXING  [pikseen].     Same  as  Pixy-wording, 

PIXY  [pik-see],  sb.  i.  A  fairy.  The  belief  in  these  little  creatures 
is  still  prevalent,  although  there  is  great  confusion  of  idea  between 
them  and  witches,  bogies,  goblins,  hags,  or  other  uncanny  things. 


r->  TTZ^T  3*:303:rHT  WOfiLZi 
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7>.ci7  lo-ni  •:.:  7,.ir::i-i..ir  :«-  -nj — :izL  /£r7  £L  aver  tbe  ps 

rriT  izzliA  in  i::  -riviri  inir  iie  rr±:is  Lire  beei  scruiped— 
FimiT  7:c«  Tt  i-i^^'i:  in  'zls  crdiet,  zo  we  can  gxrp  ti 

PIZZLE  IzdzZ  :':.    T>-e  d-ct  cr  pipe  leading  &om  tic  bbd 


/«w,  yii  sock-aJi.  '  '  I  Uatry  /K  IL  i 


PLACE  ^p'J^'-is",  sb.     Duty ;  business.     r\*erjr  com.) 
A  woman  who  fincie'l  the  piorish  doctor  had  not  been 
attentive  as  she  thought  desirable,  said,  "  Twas  his  fla^e  to  co 
ft'often's   he's  wanted — what    do'er  get    his   money  vor,  else) 
December,  1886. 

PLAGUE  rplaayg],  v.  /.     To  teaze;  to  worry.     (Very  com.) 
They  louzy  boys  be  enough  \o  plagut  anybody  to  death. 

PLAIN    [plai-n,    plaa'yn],   adj,       i.    Inferior    in    quality 
ajipcarancc. 

J  calls  thick  there  a  y^v^  plain  piece  o*  beef. 

Plainiih  sort  of  a  farm — anybody  must  git  up  over  night  ^ 
to  live  in  un. 

2.  A  Implied  to  health. 

How  arc  you   to-day?     Thank  'ee,  I   be  on*y  very  plain^ 
ftiirr  Vr. 

riftin  is  compared  according  to  rule,  like^«tf.     See  D  r.  ' 
Y»;ii'II  vind  the  ro.id  I  tell  'ec  o',  ever  zo  mwch  plat nder'n  toth 
'Ilif  \r\y  [ pl.'ui-yndccsj //^/W<fj/  lot  o*  stock's  IVe  a-zeed  a-z< 
'iM  l<)ii|;fiil  time. 


.J . 
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An'  ej'rj  minnit  the  light  da  bring 

Et  f/aiadtr  aboal  \a.  lee.  —  Falman,  Rustic  Siulchci,  p.  JI. 

PI.ANCH  [plan-sli],  sb.  Board  of  any  kind  of  wood,  if  an  inch 
Ihick  or  over  ;  thinner  it  is  called  "  board,"  or  "  thin  board,"  or  j,  J, 
^  inch  board,  as  the  case  may  be ;  while  thicker  than  i  j  inclies  it  is 
always //a/r  A. 

"  A  piece  o"  planch  "  would  be  understood  as  a  piece  of  board, 
at  least  an  inch  in  thickness. 

PLANCH-FLOOR  [plan-sh-vloo-ur],  si.  A  wood  floor  in  dis- 
tinction from  one  of  brick,  stone,  or  other  material. 

Thick  there  'ouze  did'n  ought  vor  to  bide  void,  way  a  good 
garden  to  un,  and  a. planch-vloor  and  all. — March  i8th,  1S84, 

PLANCHIN  [plan'shcen],ji4.   The  board  of  the  floor.   (Always.) 
"The planc/iin's  proper  a-weared  out,  'tou't  pay  vor  men'in. 
The  poor  young  man  was  a-tookl  way  the  fits,  and  vore  anybody 
could  urn  vore,  he  was  a-vali'd  all  along  'pon  the  pLincldn. 

PLANCHIN-BOARD  [plan'sheen-boo-urd],  sb.  Flooring-board. 
Comp.  Norfolk,  Plancher,  a  boarded  floor. — t'orhy,  255. 

PlauKCHErE.     Plancula,  xa pUmca.—Piomp.  Pa>-v. 
Plaiiiktr  made  of  hordes,  planM.  —Pali^ive. 
V*  holy«  yat  ben  mode  for  hind  gunnys  ben 

PLANETS.  To  "rule  the p/ancfs"  is  to  practise  nislic  astrology. 

I  well  knew  a  "conjurer"  who  was  said  lo  be  able  "  to  rule  the 
p/aae/s,"  and  who  made  a  good  living  from  those  who  consulted  hira. 
I  had  one  of  his  business  cards,  on  which  was  printed  his  name,  and 
"  Nativities  cast,"  "  Questions  answeri;d." 

This  man  was  always  known  and  spoken  of  as  Conjurer  B — . 
If  any  one  were  asked  what  that  meant,  the  answer  was,  "Au  !  he's 
a  white-witch," 

PLANK  [plang-k],  v.  t.     To  pay  down,-  to  deposit  the  stakes. 
In  accepting  a  challenge  to  bet,  it  is  usual  to  say,  "  Done  I  plank 
your  money "— /.  e.  put  it  down  on  the  table. 

PLANK(Y  [p!ang'k(ee],  v.  t.  and  /.  To  bend;  to  spring. 
Applied  only  to  a  pliant  article — not  to  any  substance  which  would 
not  regain  its  shape,  as  lead,  copper,  &c.  The  idea  is  that  of 
walking  on  a  plank  bearing  only  on  its  two  ends,  which  springs  up 
and  down  when  walked  over.  Any  horizontal  support  which  is 
bent  down  with  the  weight  upon  it  is  said  "to  ptanky  down,"  or 
"  lo  be  planked  down  "  [u-]ilaugk  daewn]. 

PLANT  [piaen't],  sb.     Young  cabbage  plant. 

How  be  you  off  vor  plants  ?  mine  didn  come  up  'tail ,  but  I' 
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i-got  a  plenty  o'  curly  greens  and  that,  and  I  wants  to  diangy 
zomebody  vor  zome  plants^  vor  zome  o'  they. 

PLANTING  Iplaan-teen],  sb.    PlanUtion. 
Keep  right  vore,  gin  you  come  to  a  planiim*  like. 

PLAT  [plaat],  sb.  x.  Plot  (Always.)  Very  common  in  I 
names.    1  have  several — €.g,  Jordan's /Zo/,  Ham  //d/,  Big-bm 

2.  A  garden  allotment.    Se^  Splat. 

Mr.  I^t  've  a-tookt  the  field  o'  groun  vor  to  let-n  oat  mplai 

PLATE  [plae-ut],  sb.    Tech.    Called  also  watt-plaU.    The  p 
of  wood  which  runs  longitudinally  on  the  top  of  each  wall  ol 
ordinary  building,  upon  which  are  fixed  the  rafters.     Called 
plating. 

Inch  and  half  by  vive's  plenty  stout  vor  i^^ plait. 

You  an't  a-zend  enough  stuff  vor  ^^  plate. 

There  was  a  piece  o'  pltUe  a-left — i,  e,  a  piece  of  the  scant 
intended  for  wall-plate, 

PI^TTER-FACE  [plaafur-faenis],  sb,    A  round  flat  face, 
no  means  an  uncommon  type.    Very  common  as  an  epithet. 
Ya  gurt  platter 'face  I 

PLATTY  [plaafee],  adj.  Said  of  com  or  any  other  c 
growing  unevenly  or  in  patches. 

Idn  quarter  so  good's  he  looks,  thick  there  field  o'  barley ; 
terl>le  platty.    Come  to  g'in  to  un,  he  idn  no  way  suant  like. 

PLAT-VOOTED  [plaat -vbotud],  adj.  Splay-footed ;  having 
feet ;  also  shambling  in  gait. 

A  plat-vooted,  nackle-ass  old  son  of  a  bitch  !  why  I  widn  gee 
his  zalt,  let  'lone  taties  I 

A  nibbacock,  roiizeabout,  picUvocted,  zidlemouthM  swashbuckeL — Ex,  Sc,  L 

PLAY  [plaa-y],  v.  t,  i.  To  have  a  bout  at  wrestling  or  i» 
single-stick.    Used  transitively  only  in  this  sense. 

[Aay  muyn  aay  piaayd  Jiim  Ee'ul  tu  Lang'vurd  ravul,  vu 
au'liin  shuur't,  un  aay  wee*n  un,  vur  au*l  dhut  ee  au'furd  mee  ^ 
shiileenz  neef  aay-d  vaal  tiie  un,]  I  remember  I  played  (wrest 
with)  Jim  Hill  at  Langford  revel,  for  a  hoUand  shirt,  and  I  won 
for  all  that  he  offered  me  five  shillings  if  I  would  fall  to  him  (i 
allow  him  to  throw  me).  To  express  the  act  of  wrestling  intra) 
tively  would  be  to plaay  tu  rausieen.     See  Throw  in. 

lAxXplaay  dhee  vur  u  suvreen,]  I  will  play  (wrestle  with)  t 
for  a  sovereign. 

2.  V.  i.  Of  bees.  When  likely  to  swarm  they  fly  in  great  numb 
just  flitting  about  in  front  of  the  hive  ;  this  is  playing. 
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Thick  there  butt  o*  bees  '11  zwarm  to-marrow,  I  reckon,  they  bin 
playin*  all's  mornin.     The  actual  swarming  is  not  called  playing^ 

3.  To  idle ;  to  have  no  work  to  do. 

The  work  bin  ter'ble  slack  sure  'nough,  we  bin  fo'ced  to  play 
half  our  time  purty  near  all  the  winter. 

'Tis  hard  when  anybody's  a  mind  to  work,  vor  \.o  play  half  their 
time,  and  put  gwain  what  little  they've  a-tookt  care  o'. 

.   PLAY  FOR  LOVE  [plaa-y  vur  luuv],/^r.     To  play  any  game 
without  stakes. 

I  don't  niver  zee  no  fun  \n  play  in*  vor  lave;  \ti*splay  for  zomefin, 
nif  'tis  but  ever  so  little. 

PLEAD  PARDON  [plai'd  paar'dn], /^r.  To  humble  oneself 
after  giving  oflfence. 

Nif  thee  art'n  a  fool,  thee't  go  and  plead  pardon^  and  ax'n  vor 
t'overlook  it ;  'tis  a  mortal  sight  easier  vor  to  put  thyzul  out  o'  a 
good  job'm  'tis  into  un. 

PLENTY  [plai-ntee],  adj,     i.  Plentiful. 
Hurts  (whortleberries)  be  ter*ble//?«/y  *pon  our  hill  de  year. 
Makin'  a  new  cellar  for  to  hold  the  cider,  'cause  'tis  likin  to  be 
^o  plenty  de  year. — May  26,  1881. 

2.  sb.  Sufficient  in  quantity.  In  this  sense,  unlike  lit.  Eng.,  the 
word  is  always  preceded  by  the  adjective  a. 

You  be  welcome  to  so  many's  you  be  a  mind  to,  and  there'll  be 
a  plenty  a-left  arterwards. 

No  more  this  time  o'  zittin  down,  thank'ee,  I've  a-had  a  plenty, 

PLIM,  PLIMMY  [pl^m,  pldm-ee],  z^.  /.  and  /.  To  swell  or 
increase  in  bulk,  as  rice  or  peas  in  boiling ;  hence  often  used  for 
*'  to  grow  fat." 

Poor  little  maid,  I  zim  how  could  plim  her  up,  way  a  little  more 
kitchen  physic  like. 

They  peas  baint  meat-ware,  they  on\ plimmy  one  bit ;  you  mid  so 
well  bwoil  a  passle  o'  marvels  (marbles). 

PLOUGH  [pluw,  plaew],  sb.    A  team  of  horses. 

A  farmer  walking  with  me  over  his  farm,  said,  on  finding  two  stray 
horses  in  one  of  his  fields,  "  Holloa  1  whose  plough's  this  here  ?  " 

I  calls  that  there  so  good  a  plough  o'  osses  as  ever  was  a-hitch'd 
by  the  neck. 

is  departed  unto  God,  by  a  mysfortune  of  his  pUntghe. 

1505.    Liber,  Ruber.  Welh  Cathedral^  fol.  123,  back. 

Item  To  William  Escott  for  vi  dayes  carriage  of  stones  and  gravell  for  the 
Causewaye  w'  his  Ploughe  at  iiilr.  per  diem. 

1605.     Borough  Minute- Book  of  the  Chippenham  Corporation. 

Bay  horse,  over  16  hands,  3  years  old,  warranted  sound,  and  good  in  any  part 
oi  \\v^  plough. — Adi'ert,  in  Wdlington  Weekly  News^  Dec.  2,  1856. 
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PLOUGH-LAND  [pluw-lan],  sb.    Arable  land. 

In  making  your  list  kindly  set  out  each  field  whether  meadow  or 
fhui^h-land, — Agent's  letter,  1884. 

Thick  farm  on*t  suit  roe,  he's  purty  near  all  plaugk4and;  idn 
meads  'nough  to  un. 

Plyufe  lande — terre  lahoura, — PaUgravi, 
A  pl<nv-land,    Mas  dt  titre^  max,  Voyn  Ozeguig. — Sherwood, 

PLOUGH-LINES,   or   PLOUGH-GUIDES    [pluwlai-nz,    or 

j)luw'-guy'dz],  sb.    The  cords  used  as  reins  by  which  a  skilful 
ploughman  guides  and  drives  his  horses. 

PLOUGH-PATH  [pluw-paalh],  sb.  Horse-path;  bridle-path. 
See  Halter-path. 

Tidn  no  road  thick  way,  'tis  on'y  a  plough-path  into  the  ground. 

In  Ogilby's  Britannia  {16']$)  f  lough-road  is  marked  in  one  or 
more  of  the  maps  to  signify  a  road  practicable  only  for  a  plou^ 
— i.  e.  pack-horses. 

PLOUCH-TACKLE  [pluw-taak-1],  sb.  Harness  for  horses; 
also  farm  implements  of  all  kinds  worked  by  horses. 

Sight  o'  wear'n  tear  o'  plough-tackle  'pon  a  farm  way  so  much 

tillage. 

PLUCK  [pluuk],  sb.  The  hange ;  the  liver,  lights,  and  heart  of  a 
sheep.     The  genteel  name. 

PLUM  [pluum],  adj.  i.  Mellow;  not  harsh — ^applied  to 
drinks. 

This  here  ciders  rare  trade,  do  drink  so  plum's  milk. 

2.  Api)licd  to  soil;  thoroughly  tilled,  or  prepared  for  the  seed. 
Same  as  Breathe. 

Darned  if  we  an't  a-do'd  zomethin*  vor  thick  field ;  we've  a-work-n 
and  a-work-n  gin  he's  so  plum's  a  arsh-'eap. 

3.  Of  the  weather.     Warm  ;  genial. 

We  shan't  have  no  plum  weather  vore  we've  a- had  some  rain. 

PLUMB  [pluum],  <z^*.     i.  Perpendicular;  upright. 
Thick  there  wall  on't  never  stan' ;  why  he  idn  plumb  by  up  dree 
inches. 

riumbe^  of  wrylitys  or  masonys  {^plummc  of  carpentrye,  or  masoniye). 
Pcrpendicuhim.  Promp,  Parv, 

2.  V.  t.     To  prove  by  use  of  the  plumb-rule. 

I  never  don't  plumb  another  man's  work;  but  you  CBXi plumb  un 

(the  wall)  yerzul  nif  you  be  a  mind  to. 

PLUMB-BOB  [pUium--bau-b],  sb,    (Always.)  The  plummet  of  a 

plumb-rule,  often  called  the  bob  only. 
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[J lira,  lai'n-s  dhee  bawb^  wiSf ;  muyn-z  u-laef*  oa'in,]  Jim,  lend  us 
thy  bob^  wilt ;  mine  is  left  at  home. 

PLUMP  [pluump],  sb,  and  v.     Pump.     (Always.) 

Plase,  sir,  the  plumf^  a-brokt,  can't  plump  a  drop  o'  water.     I 

don't  know  what  ailth'n,  but  can't  plumpy  'tall — /.  e,  the  handle 

cannot  be  moved. 

PLUMP-PIT  [pluum'-pee't],  sb,  A  well  having  a  pump 
attached. 

The  piump-pits  bound  to  be  a-cleaned  out  'vore  the  water'll  be 
fit  to  drink. — Huish  Champflower,  May,  1882. 

That  there  water  *ont  never  be  fit  vor  drink  gin  the  plump-pifs 
a-cleaned  out     Said  at  Wellington.     See  Pit  2.     Wink. 

PytU  or  well. — Palsgrave, 
A  Pitt.    Fosse,  puis, — Sherwood. 

PLUSH  [plilsh],  V,  t.  To  plash — applied  to  hedging.  The 
quick  or  growing  underwood  is  bent  down  with  the  points  outwards, 
and  sods  are  laid  on  the  top  so  as  to  make  it  grow  thicker ;  this  is 
to  plush  the  hedge.  The  word  is  often  found  in  old  leases.  Same 
as  Make. 

PLUSHER  [pliish'ur],  sb.  The  layer,  or  horizontal  stick  crooked 
down  in  making  a  hedge;  more  commonly  called  "stretcher," 

POAT(Y  [poa*ut(ee],  z'. /.  and  sb.  To  kick;  to  struggle.  A 
kick.     (Very  com.) 

What's  the  matter,  Jim  ?  Why  th*  old  Bob  (horse)  Ve  a-gid  roe 
Tipcat  right  in  the  thigh,  an'  I  thort  he'd  a-brokt  the  bone. 

Our  Bill  dopoaty  mainly  in  his  sleep;  can't  get  none  of  the  rest 
o'm  vor  to  zlape  way  un. 

Cornish,  poot,  pwtio,  to  butt,  to  thrust,  to  kick  like  a  horse. 
Welsh,  pwtio,  to  prick.  Breton,  pouta^  bouia  {pousser).  Way 
says  (/>.  Farv,  417)  that  put  is  derived  from  Fr.  bouter,  to 
butt.  (!)     See  Shropshire  Word-Book^  p.  333. 

Edmodnesse  is  iliche  \to%  kointe  harloz  )>et  scheawe^  for^  hore  gutefestre  It 
hore  vlowinde  cweisen  Jjet  heo////!f^  euer  wortS. — Ancren  Kiwle,  p.  328. 

Wone  is  of  )>e  zo])e  milde  ojnren  to  bene,  and  praysy,  zxidifoty  him  aor)>  an 
wor)«sipij.  AyefiHteoflnwyty  p.  135. 

Hwo  so  mithe  putien  )K)re 

Bifom  a-nother,  an  inch  or  more. — ffavehk,  1.  1033, 

but  ihof  ha  ded  viggee,  ziApoteey  and  towsee,  and  tervec. — Ex,  Scold,  1.  216. 

POCK-VURDEN  [pauk-vuurdn],  adj.  Pock-fretten ;  marked 
with  small-pox.     (Very  com.) 

You  must  know  un  very  well — go'th  lame,  and  X.tt'Wt pock-^^urden  ; 
but  he  idn  a  bit  the  wiss  vor  that. 

Poke  ixtVyii^—picquetcvre  qx  picquottcvre  de  uerolle, — Palsgrave, 
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POG  [paug],  7f.  t,  and  /.     i.  To  poke  or  thrust  with  the  dof 
hand. 
I  never  didn  never  hat'n  *tall,  plase  sir,  I  on'y  jis/^^'^. 

2.  sb.     A  thrust  or  poke  with  the  fist. 

POINT  [paiiynt],  sb,  and  v.  i.  Hunting.  The  direction 
destination  for  which  a  hunted  deer  strives  to  make.    .S^  Blanc 

Yet  the  deer,  though  not  severely  pressed,  faced  it  (the  wind  and  rain), 
made  hitt  point  to  the  moor  near  Sherdon  Hutch,  where  she  took  soil  and 
lost.  Collyns,  Chase  of  the  Wild  Rtd  Deer^  p.  15^ 

Let  the  wind  blow  from  whatever  quarter  it  may,  a  deer  will  make  his/ 
good  for  some  particular  stream  or  covert  which  he  knows  well. — lb,  p.  182. 

At  first  the  ^ttx  pointed  for  the  forest,  and  a  grand  moorland  run  appearec 
the  cards.  Wellington  Weekly  News^  Aug.  19,  i88< 

POINT  [pauynt],  sb.  Stag-hunting.  The  projection  upoi 
stag's  horn  by  which  his  age,  up  to  a  certain  period,  can  be  t< 
According  to  its  position  upon  the  horn,  each  has  a  distinct  \ 
separate  name.  Only  three  are  found  "  under  " — /.  e,  growing 
of  the  side  of  the  main  horn  or  "  upright  ** — and  these  are  bow,  I 
tray,  counting  from  the  root.     See  Warrantable,  Upright. 

Those  which  grow  at  the  end  of  an  old  deer's  horns  are  cal 
^^  points  upon  top."  To  be  able  to  **  count  his  points'*  is  to  tell 
age.  In  accounts  of  "  a  kill "  it  is  not  sportsmanlike  to  give 
stag's  age  in  years,  but  to  say,  **  He  had  bow,  bay,  tray,  and  i 
upon  top."  This  would  inform  the  cognoscenti  that  the  stag  ^ 
at  least  eight  years  old,  in  fact  a  "  Hart  of  ten."  See  Ben  Jam 
Sad  Shepherd^  I.  ii.     See  Bow,  Hart,  Slot,  Rights. 

POINTING  END  [pwauynteen,  or  pauynteen  ee*n],  sb,  Ga 
of  a  building. 

There's  th'  ouze,  you  can  jis  zee  ihtpu'ointin*  een  o'  un  'twixt 
trees. 

POINTY  [pauyntce,  pwauyntee],  v,  i.   To  make  known ;  to  i 
I  told'n  to  be  sure  and  pointy  when  he  was  comin'. 

Es  marl  ha  ^orCi  pointee  whot's  in  tha  Meend  o'  en. — Ex,  Court,  L  6291 

POKE  [poa-k],  sb.  A  bag.  Retained  only  in  the  phr.  "1 
to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke  " — the  vernacular  for  caveat  emptor, 

S\Ci  A  sackt  poke,  pouchy  bag : 

Acheter  un  chat  en  sac     To  buy  a  pig  in  a.  poke  (say  we  :). — Ca(gri 

POKE  [poa-k],  V,  t,  and  /.  i.  To  stoop  in  gait;  to  protn 
the  chin  while  stooping  the  back. 

Stan'  up  1  don't  poke  like  that.  How  he  do  poke  his  chin^ 
be  sure. 
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2.  f^.     One  who  bends  or  stoops  in  gait. 

D'ye  ever  zee  sich  a  old  poke  in  your  life  ?    I  never  didn. 

3.  sb.    One  who  dawdles ;  a  slow,  inactive  person. 

A  riglur  oldpok^f  one  step  to-day  and  another  to-morrow. 

4.  A  push ;  a  thrust. 

I  gid'n  Si  poke  in  the  ribs. 

5.  A  blow. 

The  bar  vall'd  down  and  gid  me  Sipoke  in  th'  aid  (head)  I  shan't 
vorgit  vor  one  while,  I  can  tell  ee. 

POKE  ABOUT  [poak  ubaewt],  ».  /.      To  pry ;  to  go  about 
stealthily. 
Th'  old  man's  alwsiys  pokin  about y  way  his  nose  int'  everything. 

POKED  UP.     Sec  Pugged  up. 

POKING  [poa'keen],  adj.     Slow ;  dawdling. 
Whatever  d'ye  have  sich  a  pokirC  old  fuller's  he  vor?     I  wid'n 
gee  un  tuppence  a  day. 

POKY  [poa'kee],  v,  /.     i.  To  dawdle  ;  to  loiter. 

Come  on,  soce  !  look  sharp  !  b'ee  gwain  to  poky  there  all's  day  ? 

I  zQtd'npokin'  along,  just  the  very  same's  whip  a  snail. 

2.  adj.  Small ;  confined.  A  little  poky  room.  A  poky  little 
place. 

POLE-PIECES  [poa-l-pees*ez],  sb.  The  strong  straps  by  which 
the  horses'  collars  are  attached  to  the  front  of  the  pole,  to  enable 
them  to  guide  and  to  keep  back  the  carriage.  If  of  chain,  they  are 
pole-chains. 

POLE-REED  [poa*l-reed],  sb.  A  long  stout  reed  used  for 
ceilings  instead  of  laths.  Arundo  phragmites.  This  may  be  a 
corruption  oi pool-reed ^  just  as  bull-rush  is  said  to  be  oi pool-rush. 

POLL  [poa'l],  sb.    Top ;  crown. 

I  baint  gwain  'long  way  they  there  bwo5rs,  vor  t'ave  my  hat  a-hat 
off  an'  the  poll  o'  un  a-brokt.  Said  by  an  old  man  at  the  Culmstock 
Jubilee  procession,  June  22nd,  1887.    The  hat  was  a  reminiscence. 

Slouen  alle  at  a  slyp  f^at  serued  )>er-inne, 
Pulden  prestes  bi  )>e  polU  &  plat  of  her  hedes. 

E.  Alliterative Poems^  Cleantuss^X.  1264. 

POLL-PIECE  [poa*l-pees],  sb.  i.  Of  a  roof,  the  top  or  ridge; 
the  piece  of  timber  against  which  the  rafters  are  fixed  to  form  the 
apex  of  the  roof.     Called  more  commonly  the  vuss  or  vuss-pUce. 

2.  A  part  of  a  cart  or  wagon. 

It  is  the  transverse  piece  of  wood  upon  which  the  body  rests , 
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and  which  bears  on  the  springs,  or  on  the  axle.    It  is  always  directly 
under  the  "  pillar-piece  "  {g.  v,). 

POLL-PARROT  [pau'l-puur-ut],  sd.     Parrot.     (Always  so.) 
A  woman  came  to  me  and  said,  "  Did  you  want  to  buy  a  foU- 
parrot? "—Oct.  lo,  1883. 

POLL-SHEET  [poa-1-sheet],  sd.  The  top  fixed  bar  of  a  rack  or 
fiame  for  stretching  woollen  cloth.  The  continuous  upper  row  of 
tenter-hooks  is  driven  into  the  poll-sheets.     See  Larra. 

POMSTER(Y  [paum-stur(ee],  ik  t  and  1.  To  practise  unskilful 
surgery ;  to  meddle  with  a  sick  person,  as  a  quack. 

Tes  better  twar :  then  Ount  Annis  Moreman  could  ha  blessed  vore,  and  ziet 
YmpomsUrd  about  et,  as  moather  ded.  Ex.  Scold.  1.  26. 

POND  [pau'n,  //.  u-pau*ndud],  v.  1.  and  v.  t.  To  dam  back 
water. 

Here,  Jim  !  urn  down  and  onchuck  the  gutter,  the  "WdXtx^spondin 
all  back  the  road,  eens  nobody  'on*t  be  able  to  go  *long. 

'Tis  the  hedge  've  a-rused  in  and  ^-ponded  the  water,  the  gutter 
idn  a-chuck'd. 

POOCH  [pbo'ch],  sb,  and  adj.  A  pursing  or  protruding  of  the 
lips  in  a  sulking  or  pouting  manner. 

Look  to  the  pooch  o'  'er  1  Well,  her's  a  beauty,  and  no  mistake ! 
A  gurt  /^^r/;-mouth,  nif  her  purty  face  idn  enough  vor  to  turn  all 
the  milk  so  zour's  a  grig  1 

POOCH,  POOCHY  [pfeo-ch,  p^o'chee],  v.t.  and  v.i.  To 
protrude  the  closed  lips,  in  a  pouting  manner. 

rU  make  thee  poochy  vor  something,  s'hear  me  !  can't  spake  to 
thee,  I  s'pose,  'thout  always  zeein'  thy  purty  mouth  ZrpoocKd  up 
thick  farshin  vor  a  quarter  day. 

How  dedst  thee  poochee  and  hawchee,  and  scrnmpee,  whan  tha  yoiuig 
Zaunder  Vursdon  and  thee  stay*d  up  oil  tha  Neert  a  roasting  o*  Taties? 

Ex.  Scold.  1.  191.     Sec  also  l\.  188,  3 1 1. 

POOK  [pfeo'k,  sd.  I.  The  stomach  of  a  calf,  from  which  rennet 
is  made. 

Mrs.  Baker,  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  where  you  get  your  rennet 
— Why,  I  buys  a  veil  and  zalts-n  in. — ^A  veil?  whatever  is  that? 
— Don'cc  know  hot  a  veil  is  ?  Why  apook,  be  sure ! — Dear  me,  I 
never  heard  of  that  cither ;  what  can  it  be  ? — Some  vokes  call'n  a 
mugget. — I  really  cannot  understand  you.  What  is  a  mugget? — 
Lor,  mum  !  wherever  was  you  a-brought  up  to  ?  Well,  be  sure !  I 
s'pose  you've  a-zeed  a  calve  by  your  time? — Of  course  I  know 
that. — ^Well  then,  th'  umet's  a-tookt  out  o'  the  veil  o'  un. 

2.  sd.  A  hay-cock.    (Always.)   Sometimes  called  **  hay /««*••  or 
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'*pook  0'  hay."     The  word  is  not  used  in  this  sense,  excL-pt  for 
I  bay.     We  do  not  say  pooi  o'  com  or  oais. 


3.  V.  t.     To  gather  ihe  hay  into  cocks. 

1  be  feard  t'U  rain  "vore  thick  mead's  a  come.     Take  and  fiaok'a 
I  np  avore  you  lef  work,  and  mind  and  necC  make  ihtpooks  to  big. 

POOL  [pfeoul],  si.     I.  Part  o'  a  barn;  on  eilher  side  of  the 
'  bam's-floor "  where  the  corn  is  piled  up  before  being  ihrashed. 
We  always  clean  out  the  pool  of  the  barn  gin  sheep-shearing, 
I  ^use  'tis  so  handy  'bout  keepin"  o'm  in  the  dry,  like,     Stt  Zess. 

a.  In  building,  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  "a /eu/ of  joists" ;  meaning 
the  number  of  joists  sufficient  for  the  space  between  the  wall  and  a 
beam  or  girder,  or  between  two  beams,  into  which  the  joists  are 
either  fixed  or  ready  to  be  so.  The  word  only  applies  where  main 
beams  or  short  joists  between  dwarf  walls  are  used ;  when  the  joists 
L  reach  from  wall  to  wall,  the  number  for  any  room  is  called  a  "  floor 
I  of  joists."     See  Fame. 

I  Well,  I  consider  'twas  purty  near  lime  to  part ;  he  never  done'd 
I  X  stroke  vor  a  wole  d.iy's  work,  more'n  to  drow  in  they  two  pool  a' 
I  jice;  and  if  I  didn  do  thick  job  avore  breakfast,  I'd  be  bound  t'ait 
? 'em  'thout  zalt.     Said  by  a  master  carpenter. 

Also  used  for  a  similar  space  on  a  roof,  which  is  covered  by  a 
"pool  o'  rafters,"  Same  as  Bay  2,  except  that  I  never  heard  of  a 
"bay o'  rafters." 


POOR  [poo'ur,  poa'r],  adj.  i.  Applied  to  cattle — lean,  thin, 
[  iVor  stock  means  store  cattle. 

They  bee-us  be  shock'm'  poor.  I  never  didn  know  poor  slock  so 
f  dear. 

,  crow  is  the  apparent  climax  of  leanness.  "  Poot^s  a  crow  "  is  the 
F  regular  simile,  though  "poor's  a  rames,"  t.  e.  skeleton,  is  sometimes 
I  heard.  "Poor's  a  rake"  is  a  phrase  used  by  "gen'I  vokes"  very 
f  often,  but  not  by  the  working  class, 

AI-so  lene  vas  his  hors  ns  is  n  rake. 

And  he  was  not  lighl  fcl  I  undertake  i—Ciauier,  Pr^.  to  Cant.  Talet,  1.  187. 

a.  People  who  are  dead  are  always  spoken  of  as  poor  so-and-so. 
\  When  old  or  young  follow  f'onr,  Ihe  is  always  prefixed. 
I      You  mind   ihe  poor  old  Farmer  Follell,  that's  M'  old  Farmer 
I  George's  father  you  know.     See  Note  5,  Ex.  Scolding,  p.  17. 

Used  in  a  variety  of  combinations  expressive  of  inferiority  or 
k  disparagement. 
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Poor  job  wadn  it,  sir,  'bout  the  poor  old  Frank  (of  a  man  ^ 
was  found  dead).     Y try  poor  lot  o'  things,  nothin'  there  worth  o 

^\iOc\i\vi' poor  trade ;  what  they  do  draw  into  "White  Bear"  ti 
fit  to  drink ;  I  widn  drink  a  quart  o'  ut,  gee  me  a  shillin'. 

POOR  FOOL,  POOR  OLD  FOOL  [poonir  ftol].  Expressic 
of  pity  for  a  suffering  animal,  as  a  horse  or  a  dog.  Fool  in  this  ¥ 
is  constantly  applied  to  animals  as  a  term  of  endearment  1 
idea  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  Italian  ''Non  sono  Cristiat 
The  poor  expresses  the  pity,  and  the  fool  the  lack  of  rcas< 
Compare  Poor  blid. 

POOR  OATS  [poo-ur  wiSts],  sb.  Wild  oats.  Avena  fat 
(Always  so  called.) 

POOR  YOKES  [poo-ur  voaks],  sb,pl.    The  working  class. 
They  baint  a  bit  like  poor  vokeses  chilem,  a-rayed  up  so  fii 
wherever  do  'em  get  the  money  vrom  ? 

POPE'S-EYE  [poaps  uy],  sb.  The  round  ball  of  muscle  at  t 
small  end  of  a  leg  of  mutton.  A  favourite  morsel  with  ma 
gourmets. 

POP-GUN  [paup'-guun],  sb,  A  toy  made  with  a  piece  of  ek 
wood,  from  which  the  pith  has  been  removed. 

POP-GUNS  [paup-guunz].  The  common  fox-glove.  Digitc 
purpurea.     Same  as  Pops. 

POPPET  [paup-ut],  sb,  i.  The  head-stock  of  a  lathe.  T 
[drai'veen  paup'i^f\  is  that  in  which  the  pulley  works — the  hea 
slock  proper.  I'he  [vaul'een  paup'uf]  following  poppet  is  t 
movable  head  or  centre. 

2.  A  puppet.     (Yery  com.)    Epithet  for  a  silly,  vapid  female. 
Poor  fuller !  her  idn  nort  but  a  nttx  poppet  of  a  thing. 

POPPING  [paup'een],  sb.     Empty  chatter;  jaw,     (Very  com. 

Hold  thy  Popping^  ya  gurt  Washamouth  ! — Ex,  Scold,  1.  138, 

POPPLE  [paup-1],  sb.     Pebble.     (Always.) 

That  ^^xt  popple  lime  idn  no  good  'bout  no  buildin'  work,  t 
'ds  most  capical  for  dressin',  idn  none  better. 

They  there  'vWX't  popples  be  the  best  vor  pitchin'  of  a  path  li 
thick  therei  but  they  be  skeeus  (scarce)  to  get,  now. 

For  vche  a  pobbel  in  pole  |>er  pyjt 

Wat)  Emerad,  safTer,  ol^er  gcmme  gente, 

))at  alle  pc  lo^e  lemed  of  ly^t, 

So  dere  watj  hit  adubbement. — E,  A  Hit,  Poems^  Pearl,  L  I] 

'   Some  limestone  and  the  white  popple  are  also  found  in  the  neighboiiifao< 
Hie  latter,  when  used  for  the  repair  of  the  roads,  gives  them  a  curious  mottJ 
ippearance. — Descr,  of  WirceHscombe^  Som,  Co,  Herald^  July  2,  1887. 
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POPPLE-STONE-PITCHING  [p.iup'l-stoa-un-piich ■££«],  sb. 
A  pavemenl  made  of  pebbles,     (Very  com.) 

POPS  [paups],  sb.  The  common  fox-glove.  Digitalis  purpurea. 
Sometimes  caWtA pop-dock  z.-a.6, poppy-dock. 

PORK  AWAY,  PORK  OFF  [pau-urk  uwai-,  pau'urk  oa-f),  v.  t. 
Applied  lo  young  piga.     To  fallen  them  for  sale  while  very  young. 

I  shan't  keep  thick  varth,  I  s)\a\\  pork  em  off. 

I  s'pose  you'll /o^i  away  ihick  lot  o'  little  pigs,  'lon't  never  pay 
to  keep  'em  this  lime  o'  the  year. 

PORKER  [pau-urkur],  sb.  A  young  fatted  pig,  intended  to  be 
eaten  fresh  as  "crackling  pork." 

POSTMANTLE  [pau'sman'tl],  sb.    Portmanteau.     (Com.) 

POST  OPE  [pau's  oa-p],  v.  t.  To  fasten  open — applied  to  a  door 
or  gate,    (Very  com.) 

Mind  and/c?j/  ope  the  door,  eens  he  mid'n  vail  vast. 

Zomebody  've  (u-paus  oa-p  dhu  gyUf]  a-post  ope  the  gate,  an" 
all  the  bullicks  be  ago  to  road. 

POSV  [poo'uzee],  sb.    A  nosegay;  a  bunch  of  flowers. 

POTATOES.  This  is  never  more  than"  a  dissyllable,  but  with 
various  pron.  [tae'uteez,  taeudeez,  taeureez,  tai'teez,  (taet'eez. 
Hill  country,  Dulverton  to  Porlock),  tae"uturi]. 

POTATOES   AND   POINT  [tae-udeez-n   pwauynt].     One   of 
those  mythical  meals,  like  "  flint  broth,"  that  are  often  talked  of. 
lid  that  "  maister "  has   the  meat,  while    Ihe    "  purntice " 
points  at  it  by  way  of  seasoning  to  his  potatoes. 

POT-BUTTER  [pauf-buad-ur],  sb.    Butter  put  away  in  summer 

earlhen  jars  for  winter  use.     In  order  to  keep  it,  larger  quanlilies 

of  salt  are  needed.     Hence  salt  and  pot  applied  to  butter  are 

synonymous  terms. 

POTECARY  [paufikuree].  sb.  Apothecary.  The  word  is  not 
now  of  common  use,  as  country  practitioners,  whatever  their 
qualification,  even  veterinary,  call  themselves  doctors,  but  I  have 
heard  it  used  disparagingly. 

Calls  hissul  a  doctor  do  er  1  I  calls  'n  a  drunkin  old  potecary, 
there  now  I     Potecary  is  by  no  means  a  rare  surname. 

POT-LIQUOR  [pauf-lik'ur],  sb.  The  water  in  which  vegetables 
have  been  boiled  ;  somelimes  called  green-liqour,  when  cabbage 
or  other  green  vegetables  have  beeu  boiled  in  it. 

POT-LUCK  [pauf-luuk],  sb.  A  meal  with  a  friend  who  was 
nut  expecting,  and  had  made  no  preparation  for  visitors. 
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POTS  [pants].  Small  D  shaped  boxes,  placed  bow  side  out- 
wards, on  either  side  of  a  pack-saddle  for  carrying  heavy  articles, 
such  as  manure,  stones,  sand,  &c.  Elach  pot  has  a  hinged  bottom, 
fastened  by  a  catch,  by  which  means  the  load  is  discharged  instantly. 
Called  also  dung-pots, 

POTS  AND  PUDDINGS  [paufs-n  puud-nz],  sb.  pL  Sausages 
made  of  pig*s  blood  and  fat.    Same  as  Black-puddings. 

POT-WATER  [pauf-wau-tur],  sb.  Water  used  for  drinking  and 
cooking,  as  distinguished  from  slop-water. 

We  be  shock  in'  bad  off  vor  water.  Ees,  there's  always  plenty 
umin  in  the  shut,  but  tidn  fit  to  drink,  we  be  a-fo'ced  to  vatch  eveiy 
drap  o^  pot  water  down  to  copse. — Sept.  1883. 

POULT  [poalt],  sb.  The  only  name  for  black-game  in  W.  Som. 
Called  also  heath-poult, 

Comin'  across  the  hill  we  rosed  a  fine  lot  o'  poults^  sure  'nough. 

POUND  [paewn(d],  v,  t,  i.  To  impound  ;  to  hold  stray  cattle 
until  fine  or  damage  is  paid — usually  in  the  parish /^x/n^/. 

Purty  trick  vor  to  lef  the  gates  ope,  and  then  pound  another 
body's  cows. 

2.  In  hunting,  an  impassable  barrier  is  said  "  to  pound  the  field" 
So  also  a  bold  rider  who  clears  a  fence  which  others  cannot  do 

is  said  "  to  pound  the  lot." 
Ah  !  tidn  the  fuss  time  I've  a  zeed  em  zrpounded^  there  to  thick 

place. 

y  sb,  A  position  from  which  escape  seems  difficult,  particularly 
in  hunting. 

They  'ad'n  no  business  to  awent  thick  way,  I  could  a-told  'em 
diffurnt ;  I  knowed  very  well  hon  they  went  into  thick  there  field 
o'  ground  they  was  into  a  ^Toperpound, 

4.  V,  t.  To  make  up  into  pats  or  parcels  each  of  ilb.  weight : 
mostly  applied  to  butter,  but  occasionally  to  other  commodities. 

We  always  poun's  up  our  butter ;  nif  tidn  Orpounded^  they  zess 
'tis  pot-butter,  and  they  on't  have  it 

5.  sb,  and  v,  t,  A  mill  in  which  to  grind  the  apples  for  making 
cider.     To  grind  the  apples. 

There's  a  capical  cider-press,  and  a  hoss-pound  'pon  the  faitn, 
cause  I  knows  who  made'n. 

POUND-BUTTER  [paewn-buadnir],  sb.  Butter  made  up  in 
pats  of  a  pound  each,  as  distinguished  from  tub  or  pot-butter^ 
i,  e.  in  bulk. 

POUND-HOUSE  [pa2wn-aewz],  sb.  The  place  where  cider 
is  made.    (Always.) 
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POWER  [paawur],  v.  t  i.  To  pour.  (Always.)  Power  out 
the  tay. 

2,  sb,     A  large  number. 

There  was  2,  power  o'  volks  to  fair,  sure  'nough. 

PRAISE  [praa-yz],  v.  t     To  appraise ;  to  value. 
I  do  praise  thick  yeffer  in  vourteen  poun',  and  I  wid'n  ziU  'n 
vor  no  less,  nif  he  was  mine. 

A  trew  and  p'fect  Inventory  of  the  goods,  Chattells  and  howshoulde  stuffe 
of  Henry  Gandye,  late  of  the  Citie  of  Exeter,  Brewer,  deceased,  viewed  and 
praised  by  Nicholas  Hatch,  &c.     lOth  Aprill,  1609. 

PRATY  [prae'utee],  v,  /.  To  talk;  to  prattle;  to  keep  on 
chattering. 

Her've  a-got  a  tongue  o'  her  own,  mind ;  nif  her  an't,  tell  me. 
Why  her'll  praty  vrom  day's  light  gin  dark-night,  nif  on'y  her  can 
git  anybody  to  bide  *n  harky  to  'er. 

His  knowledge  or  skill  is  in  prating  too  much, 

His  companie  shunned,  and  so  be  all  such. — Tuiser^  ^\^1» 

PREACHMENT  [prai'chmunt],  sb,     A  scolding  harangue. 

Hold  thy  noise  !  mus'n  a  fuller  zit  down  half  an  hour  'thout  all 
this  ^^x preachment!  Said  to  a  wife.  ("Sit  down  half  an  hour" 
is  an  elliptical  form  of  "  spend  the  evening  and  get  drunk.'*) 

PRECIOUSER  [prash'usur],  adj.     Dearer;  more  costly. 

Mr.  Honniball  'ad'n  a-got  none  o'  they  there  cheap  ones  a-lef ; 
these  here  be  moxQ  preciouser^  but  I  count  they  be  cheapest,  come 
to  last,  ;.  e,  in  the  end. 

Litil  foli  at  a  tyme  \%  preciousere  than  wisdom  and  glorie. — Wyclif^  EccUs,  x.  I. 

PRESENT  [praez'unt],  adv.     Same  as  Presently. 

PRESENTLY  [praez'untlee],  adv.  Now ;  at  this  time ;  imme- 
diately. In  the  dialect  this  word  retains  its  original  i6th  century 
meaning,  while  it  has  become  obsolete  in  lit  Eng.  in  that  sense. 
In  America,  however,  it  also  retains  its  proper  meaning,  and 
conveys  no  notion  of  delay  or  "  by-and-by."  Here  in  the  West 
it  is  still  used  habitually  by  elderly  people  of  the  better  class. 
Among  pure  dialect  speakers  the  adverbial  suffix  is  dropt.  A 
man  in  response  to  an  order  would  say,  "  I'll  go  an'  do  it  present ^'^ 
i.  e.  instantly. 

Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  aske  my  Father  :  and  he  wil  giue  me  presently 
more  then  tvvelue  legions  of  angels. — 1582.     Rheims  vers.  Matthew  xxvi.  53. 

n:)ne  might  sitt  still,  but  away  they  must  come  presentlu,  and  they  that  were 
neerest  and  came  first  stayed  for  the  rest. — 16 10.    Lives  of  IVomen  Saints^  p.  23. 

one  hundred  and  ten  cases  of  the  "caisson  disease,"  of  which  three  were 
presently f  and  probably  more  finally,  fatal. — Harpet^s  Mag.  May  1883,  p.  945. 
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PRETTY  [puur'tee,  pUftee],  adj.     Nice ;  pleasant ;  agrceabl 

*Tis  a  purty  smell ;  I  likes  it  What  d*ee  call  it  ? — Sep.  : 
1883.     Said  by  a  groom  of  a  perfume. 

Applied  to  taste  and  handling. 

What  d'ye  call  it  ?  I  likes  it  uncommon,  'tis  very  purty  stt 
Said  by  the  same  groom  tasting  a  liqueur. — ^Jan.  10,  1887. 

A  servant-girl,  of  a  dose  of  medicine,  said,  "  Why  tidn  a  bit  nas 
'tis  a  \ try  purty  taste  with  it." — Dec.  10,  1886. 

There's  a  very  purty  veel  way  it  A  very  purty  hanlin  sort 
a  tool.     Very  purty  trade,  /.  e.  eatable  or  drinkable  stuff! 

Also  very  commonly  used  ironically. 

Come,  soce !  here's  2.  purty  stink,  sure  'nought  Thee'rt  a  pm 
fuller ;  art'n  now  ?     I  calls  it  2^  purty  old  concam. 

PRICK  [prik],  v,  t  and  sb,  i.  To  track  a  hare ;  to  examine  t 
mud  in  a  gateway  or  road  to  see  if  a  hare  has  passed,  is  to  "/r 
the  hare."     The  print  of  a  hare's  or  rabbit's  foot  is  z,  prick. 

2.  Followed  by  out.  To  plant  out  seedlings  singly;  to  gr< 
them  on  for  regular  planting. 

They  plants  (cabbage)  be  to  leggy,  they  wad'n  Zrpricked  c 
zoond  enough.  The  best  way  is  to  zow  the  zeed  in  a  frai 
and  \}^tti  prick  'em  out 

PRICKED,  or  PRILLED  [prik't,  pnil'd],  c^j.  Turned  soi 
said  of  any  liquid  turning  acid. 

That  there  beer  idn  a  worth  nort,  'tis  2iprickt  every  drap  o*  ut. 

Time  this  here  cider  was  a-drinkt;  I  zim  'tis  a  little  bit  z.pri 
like;  you  taste  it,  else.    See  Ex.  Scold.  11.  194,  313. 

PRICKER    [prik'ur],  sb.     i.  A    small    setting-stick    used 
gardeners.     See  Prick  2. 

i  2.  One  who  tracks  a  hare  by  her  footprints. 

\  Mr.  White's  a  capical /r/V-^^r. 

PRICKLE-BACK  [prik-l-baak-],j^.  The  common  stickleba^ 
(Always  ;  stickleback  unknown.)     Gasterosteus, 


j  PRIDE  [pruyd],  ref,  v.     To  take  credit  for ;  to  take  delight  in 

Her  do  pride  herzul  'pon  keeping  her  *ouze  clainder'n  otl 
vokeses ;  better  fit  her'd  pride  herzul  'pon  keepin'  her  man  hor 
and  nit  draivin'  o'  un  to  the  Barley  Mow  (public-house)  way  thi 
there  tongue  her've  a-got. 

PRIDY  UP  [pruydee  aup],  v.  t.  To  make  smart;  to  trii 
to  furbish  ;  to  **  titivate." 

Come,  soce  !  here's  a  middlin'  smutter ;  I  zim  'tis  most  time  y 
\Qpridy  up  a  bit,  else  shan't  be  able  vor  to  turn  round. 

Our  Jane  do  look  very  well  hon  her's  d^-prided up  like. 
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anchored  neer  Poolo-Pen-Iang^  to  pridy  up  our  ships,  and  to  take  in  water  and 
planks  that  lay  by  our  side. — PurchaSy  His  Pilgritms  (1 625),  i.  p.  637. 

PRILL  [pnil].     Prop,  name  :  short  for  Priscilla.     (Very  com.) 

PRINK  [pring-k,  praeng-k],  y,  t  PRINKY  [pring-kee, 
praengkee],  v.  i.  To  deck  out  in  fine  clothes;  to  titivate;  to 
furbish  up :  applied  to  personal  appearance  or  decoration. 

Wad'n  'er  ^-prinkd  off  then,  last  Sunday,  sure  'nough  !  I 
could'n  think  whoever  could  be  comin'  down  the  road,  so  fine. 

Th*  art  olways  a  vustled  up  in  an  old  Jump  or  a  Whittle,  or  an  old  Seggard, 
avore  zich  Times  as  Neckle  liaise  comath  about : — Than  tha  wut  prinkee. 

Ex,  Scold,  11.  107.     See  also  11.  22-567. 

PRIZE  [pruyz],  sb,     i.  Price.     (Always.)     See  Em  i. 
"  I  baint  gwain  to  gee  no  jis  prize^^  may  be  heard  a  hundred 
times  in  any  market 

2.  V,  /.     To  inquire  the  price.     (Very  com.) 
How  be  'em  zellin  o'  peas  to  market  ?    I  cant  tell  *ee,  vor  I  didn 
prize  'em. 

Prysyn,  or  settyn  a  pryce.     Taxo,  metaxo, — Promp,  Parv» 

PROACH,  PROACHER  [proa-uch,  proa-uchur],  v.  and  sb. 
To  poach ;  poacher.     (Very  com.) 

He  never  don't  do  no  work  'zides  proachirC  ;  idn  a  more  out- 
daciouser, //v<7^^/>/^r  fuller  thin  twenty  mild;  all  the  wole  fam'ly 
o^vcls  preachers. 

An*  they  ed  zwarm,  an*  sammon  too, 
If  we  ked  stap  the  proachin*  chaps. 

*  •  .  •  • 

'Tis  honist  fun,  but  zum  da  zay 
Iproach  the  trout  I  git. — Pulnian,  Rustic  Sketches ^  pp.  5,  10. 

PROOF  [prfeof],  sb.  Quality  of  either  becoming  fat,  as  applied 
to  cattle,  or  of  causing  to  become  fat,  as  applied  to  soil. 

There's  always  move  proof  in  the  hill  country  young  stock  'n  what 
is  in  ours  hereabout. 

There's  more  proof  in  one  acre  o'  your  ground  to  Foxydown,  'an 
is  in  vower  o'  mine  up  under  the  hill. 

PROOFY  [prfeo-fee],  adj,  i.  Of  cattle  or  sheep— of  a  kind  likely 
to  improve  or  grow  in  size  or  condition. 

I  calls  'em  a  downright  proofy  lot  o'  hogs,  cheap's  a  dog  in  a 
'apenny ;  why  they'll  cut  ten  poun'  o'  'ool  apiece, 

2.  Of  land  or  soil — rich  in  fattening  qualities. 
\try  proofy  ground  for  young  stock.     (Very  com.) 

PROPER    [praup-ur],    adv.   and   adj.     Undoubtedly;   unmis- 
takably ;  completely  ;  thorough.     (Very  com.) 
That's  a  proper  rough  job  as  ever  I  zeed. 

QQ 
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Nif  he  id'n  a  proper  old  'oman.  Su  Pound  3,  and  abunds 
examples  elsewhere. 

i  Have  ee  a-made  a  good  job  o'  it  ?    Ees,  Fve  a-zot  up  the  hedj 

I  an*  a-do*d  \X  proper. 

The  ry^twys  man  also  sertayn 

Aproche  he  schal  J>at  proper  pyle, 

])at  takej  not  her  lyf  in  vayne. — E,  Allit,  Poems^  Pearly  1.  68 

:  PROUD  [praewd],  adj,     i.  Conceited ;  supercilious. 

Ter*ble  proud  sort  of  a  man  \  but  vor  all  he  do  make  wise  vor 
know  zo  much ;  lor !  tidn  no  ways  to  the  bottom  o'  un. 

2.  adj.     Honest.     It  is  very  common  to  hear — 

Well,  Josep,  'ow  be  you  ?  Middlin*  like,  thankee,  Thomas,  p< 
but  proud, 

3.  adj.  in  the  phr.  "  winier-proud** :  said  of  com  which  a  m 
winter  has  encouraged  into  too  luxurious  growth,  and  so  rendei 
liable  to  injury  from  spring  frosts. 

PROUD  FLESH  [praewd-vlaar-sh],  sd.  Unhealthy  flesh  in 
wound.  Very  often  a  great  mistake  is  made,  and  the  term 
applied  to  what  is  really  the  healthy  young  healing  flesh. 

PROUD  TAILOR  [praewd  taa-yuldur],  sd.    The  goldfinch. 

PROVE  [pr^o-v],  V.  i.  Of  cattle — to  improve ;  to  grow  in  s 
or  condition.     See  Proof. 

Never  zeed  nothing  prove  so  vast  in  all  my  life  as  they  ste 
you  bought  to  Taunton  market ;  I  zim  I  do  zee  'em  grow. 

PUCKER  UP  [puuk'ur  aup],  v,  i.  To  change  countenance; 
evince  signs  of  nervous  excitement. 

When  he  zeed  me  watchin'  o*  un,  did'n  ex  pucker  vl^  I  He  tiun 
so  wheet's  a  sheet. 

PUDGY  [puuj-ee],  adj.     i.  Of  a  person — thick-set;  short  a 

stout. 

K  pudgy  little  man  about  up  to  your  elbow. 

2.  Of  a  liquid — thick ;  adhesive ;  stodgy. 
Can't  work  this  here  paint  'thout  some  more  oil,  'tis  so  pu4^ 
wex. 

PUFF  [puuf],  sb,  I.  The  ostler  at  an  inn  at  Taunton  helping 
an  ulster  said,  "That's  a  nice  coat,  sir,  I  should  like  sl puff on\ 
that  one."  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  "  Well,  a puf,  sir."  "  Wl 
is  that?"  "Why  a  puff,  sir,  to  be  sure,  that's  what  we  do  alwj 
say."     I  failed  to  get  more,  even  by  an  extra  tip. — ^January  1883 

But  /'/(^possesses  still  a  wider  sphere. 

For  P//jf  the  advertising  Taylor  stitches. 

A  scrap  of  Latin  wins  the  public  ear, 

And  gives  to  Puffz.  handsome  coat  and  breeches. 

1806.     PeUr  Pindar,  Tristia,  voL  ▼.  271 
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2.  sb,  A  kind  of  light  tart  in  which  the  apple  or  preserve  is 
completely  hidden  by  the  paste,  in  distinction  from  "  open  tart." 

PUGGED  UP  [puugd  aup],/tfr/.  adj\  Poked  up— i.  e.  confined 
in  space ;  inconvenienced  for  want  of  room. 

I  went  down  to  zee  th'  old  Jim  Vowler ;  but  lor !  I  never  zeed 
no  jish  place  avore ;  there's  he  and  his  old  ummun,  and  Jim  and  his 
wive  and  vower  chirem  2rpugged  up  in  thick  there  little  bit  of  a 
house.   Can't  work  2i-pugged  up  like  this  here.     See  Pig  together. 

PUGGER  [puug-ur],  sb.  A  peg  or  plug  used  for  stopping  the 
outlet  of  a  dilly  (q.  v.)  or  an  irrigating  pond. 

[Dh-au*s  uumd  uwai*  wai  dhu  diil'ee,  un  aewt  kaum  dhu 
puug-ur-n  shaud  au'l  dhu  zig^}  the  horse  ran  away  with  the  dilly, 
and  out  came  the  plug  and  spilt  all  the  sig  (^.  v,), 

PUGGER-HOLE  [puug'ur-oal],  sb.  The  vent  or  hole  in  which 
the  plug  fits.     (Always.) 

PUG-MILL  [puug'-meeiil],  sb,  A  machine  for  kneading  clay 
in  brickmaking ;  also  one  for  mixing  mortar. 

PUG-TOP  [puug'-taap],  sb.    Peg-top.     (Always.) 

PULKING  [puul'keen],  adj.    Cowardly;  bullying. 
A  gurt  pulking  'oiler-mouth  like  he  ort  vor  t'ave  his  head  a- 
brok't. 

PULPER  [puul'pur],  sb.  A  machine  for  cutting  roots  for  cattle 
into  very  fine  morsels ;  the  result,  however,  is  nothing  like  pulp. 

PULTRY  [puul-tree],  sb.     Poultry.     (Always.) 

Pulte^  yonge  hen.     GalUneUa. 
PULTER,  Avigerulus.     PuLTRYE.     Gattinaria. — Promp.  Parv. 

To  rere  vp  much  pultrUy  and  want  the  bame  doore, 

is  naught  for  iYi&  pulttr,  and  worse  for  the  poore. — Tusstr^  21/9. 

Pultrie,  povllailUrie,     Pulter,  pavllaillUr. — Palsgrave. 

His  lordes  scheep,  his  neet,  and  his  dayerie. 

His  swyn,  his  hors,  his  stpor,  and  his  pultrie^ 

Was  holly  in  this  reeves  govemynge. — Ckaucer^  Prol.  to  Cant.  T.  1.  597. 

PUMMY  [puum'ee],  sb.  i.  Ground  apples,  in  process  of  cider 
making.  Always  so  called  before  the  juice  is  expressed;  and  the 
same  word  is  applied  to  the  refuse  when  pressed  dry ;  this  latter  is, 
however,  sometimes  called  cider-muck  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  mash ;  a  shapeless  mass. 

A  man  who  was  murdered  was  said  to  have  had  his  head  **  a-beat 
all  to  a/z/w/z/y." 

PUMPLE-FOOT  [puum-pl  v^o't],  sb.  Club-foot.  Pumple- 
rooted  is  the  invariable  description  of  a  person  having  a  club-foot. 

QQ  2 
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PUMPTIAL  [puum-shl],  adj.     Punctual.     (Always.) 
Well  then  you'll  mind  and  be  pumptial,  on'ee,  eens  midn  keep 
anybody  a-woitin'. 

PUN  [piin,  p*n],  sb.  Pound  (sterling).  This  pronunciation  is 
nearly  invariable  at  markets  among  farmers  and  cattle-dealers, 
when  the  sum  named  is  so  many  pounds  and  a  fraction ;  when  the 
sum  is  "  even  money,"  then  pounds  if  spoken  at  all,  is  pronounced 
\J>aew'n\  at  length. 

How  much  d'ee  ax  vor  thick  yeffer  ?  Voo'urteen  paew'n^  and  I 
on't  take  neet  a  varden  less.  You  on't  ?  No,  I  on't  Then  I  on't 
buy  un.  Well,  I  should  like  to  dale  way  *ee ;  what  is  'er  wo'th  in 
your  money  ?  Ah'U  tell  ee  what,  ah*ll  g'ee  twuul'v  fn  tarn  vor'n, 
and  I  on't  gee  neet  a  varden  more.  Well  there,  gi'  me  arf  a  crown 
to  luck  and  take  'n  along. 

They  [bee'us  kau's  dhuurteen  fn  tarn]  thirteen  pun  ten,  one  way 
t'other ;  cheap's  a  dog  in  a  halfpenny. 

It  is  also  very  usual,  in  speaking  of  prices  of  stock,  to  omit  the 
pounds,  shillings,  or  pence. 

He  ax  me  vourteen  a-piece  vor  they  steers ;  but  they  be  to  dear. 
I  calls  *em  a  wo'th  twelve  a  head  (pounds  understood). 

I  bought  they  sheep  to  Taun'on  market  vor  fifty-vive  a  head 
(shillings  understood).  Comp.  ordinary  colloquial  prices :  "  Five 
and  six,"  **  Eight  and  six,"  **  Four  and  nine,"  &c. 

PUNG  [puung],  V.  /.  and  sb.  To  prod;  to  thrust;  to  push  with 
some  pointed  instrument ;  to  prick. 

w  I  zeed  you  was  gwain  to  do  mirschy  way  thick  there  stick ;  and 
now  you've  a-bin  an'  2i-pung  Tommy  Giles  right  in  th'  eye,  an'  'twas 
jist  a-come  you  had'n  a-blin'  un. 

He  gid'n  jish/«//^  in  the  back  way  his  stick,  he  on't  vorgit  it  vor 
one  while. 

PUNG'D  [puung-d],/.  /.  of  to  ping  {q.v.). 

PUNISH  [puun'eesh],  v,t     To  hurt;  to  cause  suffering. 
How  thick  there  old  tooth  have  2^-punish  me  this  week  [theeniz 
wik]  to  be  sure !  I  thort  he  wid  a-drove  me  maze. 

PUNISHMENT  [puun'eeshmunt],  j^.    Suffering;  pain;  misery. 
Ah  I  poor  old  dog,  his  leg  is  broken ;  we  must  have  him  put  out 
of  his  punishment 
This  would  be  used  by  educated  people  as  well  as  peasantry. 

PUNKIN  [puungkeen], adj.  Dumpy;  obtuse  in  shape.  Often 
appHed  to  a  boat  or  vessel. 

[Uur-z  tu  pung'keen^  she  is  too  dumpy  in  the  bows — /.  t,  not 
sharp  enough. 

PUR  [puur],  sb,    A  male  lamb.     This  word  is  seldom  used  in 
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W.  S.,  but  is  the  regular  term  in  E.  S.  and  Dorset     Ram  or  wether 
is  the  common  term  in  W.  S. 

PURCHASE  [puur-chds],  sb.  Leverage;  length  of  lever  beyond 
the  fulcrum. 

PURCHIL,  or  PRITCHIL  [puur-chee-ul,  pr{ich-ee-ul],  sb. 
The  square  point  used  by  smiths  to  punch  the  nail-holes  in  a 
horse-shoe.     (Always.) 

PURDLING  [puur-dleen],  sb,  i.  Purring  (of  a  cat).  Comp. 
insertion  of  d  with  girdl^  Chardles,  quardle^  pirdU^  &c 

Thay'd  hear  the  purdlin  of  a  cat 
Or  squalling  uv  a  mouze. — Nathan  llogg^  The  Afilshy. 

2.  Twirling,  or  twisting  round.  The  idea  is  that  of  the  spinning 
of  a  teetotum.     See  Pirale. 

PURDLY  [puur-dlee],  v,  u     i.  To  purr  (of  a  cat). 
There,  her'U  zit  in  the  zin,  ^vApurdly  by  th*  hour. 

2.  To  spin  round. 

There  was  a  fuller  tookt  a  plate,  and  made'n  purdly  roun  tap 
o'  a  stick  the  very  same's  a  whirdly-gig. 

PURTENANCE  [puurteenuns],  sb,  i.  The  "hange"  of 
edible  domestic  animals.  Rather  a  more  genteel  word  than 
"  hange." 

Tidn  no  gurt  hardship  vor  poor  vokes  when  can  buy  a  sheep's 
purtenance  for  eightpence. 

his  head  with  his  legs,  and  with  ^^  purtenance  thereof. — Exodus  xli.  9. 

2.  Applied  sometimes  to  the  "inward"  or  intestines,  including 
the  stomach,  but  the  head  is  no  part  of  iht  purtenance, 

PURTY  [puur-tee],  adj.     See  Pretty. 

PURTY  [puurtee],  v*  t\  To  sulk;  to  pout;  very  similar  to 
pooch. 

Sue,  'tont  never  do  vor  thee  to  purty  lig  that,  hon  Joe  com'th, 
else  I  don't  never  bleeve  '11  ha  ort  to  zay  to  thee. 

Nif  won  zey  the  le-ast  Theng  out,  tha  wut  purtee  a  Zennet  arter. 

Ex,  Scold,  1.  163. 

PURTY  MIDDLIN  [puur'tee  miid'leen].    Very  well,  very  good. 

Well,  Jan,  *ow  do  you  bear't  up? 

Au  I  purty  middlin  like ;  mus'n  grum'l  I  s'pose. 

PUSHED  UP  [pfeo'sht  aup],  phr.  Put  about ;  driven  into  a 
comer ;  over  busy. 

Arter  a  bit  I  shan't  be  so  much  Zrpushed-up^  and  then  I'll  'tend 
to  it  vor  ee.     We  bin  Zrpushed-upy  sure  'nough,  this  [dheeuz]  wik. 
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PUSKY  [puuskec],  adj.     Wheezing ;  puffing ;  short  of  breath. 

What  a  proper  pusky  old  fuller  th*  old  Butch*  HartneU's  a-com 
to !  but  there,  I  s*pose  heVe  a-drow'd  up  his  hand  purty  well  b 
his  time,  /.  e,  drank  heavily. 

PUSS  [puus],  sb.     I.  Purse.     (Always.) 

Tes  wor  twonty  Nobles  a  Year,  and  a  puss  to  put  min  in. — Ex,  Court,  I.  411 
2.  The  scrotum  of  all  animals. 

PUSS  (cat)  is  pronounced  [pde'z,  phe'zee],  rhyming  wit 
shoes,  7vhose^  [shlie'z,  lie'z].     Puss  as  spoken  genteelly  is  unknown. 

PUSSY  [puusee],  adj.     Fat;   corpulent;  inclined  to  puff  an 
j  pant  with  slight  exertion.     Nearly  the  same  as  Pusky. 

1:  What  a  pussy  old  fuller  th'  old  Zaddler  White's  a-come;  I  ca 

min'   un  when   he  used  to  go  a-courtin,  a  slin>  young  spark,  8 

genteel's  a  young  shopman. 

PUT  ABOUT  [puut  ubaew-t],  /.  part.  Vexed;  annoyed 
inconvenienced. 

Maister  was  ter'ble  put  about  'cause  you  bide  about  so  long. 

PUT  IN  [puut  ee*n],  v.  t     i.  Applied  to  pigs — to  fatten. 
I  shall  let  'em  urn  a  little  bit  longer  vore  they  be  Zrput  in. 
They  two  an't  a-bin  a-////  in  but  a  week.     Aug.  26,  1886. 

2.  i\  t.     To  plant ;  to  cultivate  ;  to  sow, 
Plase,  sir,  I  want  to  bide  'ome  to-morrow,  to  put  in  my  garden. 
I  an't  a  put  in  no  paa'snips  de  year,  our  vokes  don't  care  noi 
*taal  'bout  em.     May  6,  1884. 

PUT  OUT  [puut  aewt],  v,  /.     i.  To  pay  or  spend  money. 

Can't  never  look  to  do  no  good  in  farmering  now,  nif  anybody' 
afeard  vor  io  put  out,  Nif  'tid'n  z-put  out,  can't  never  'spect  nothin 
vor  to  come  in.  This  sage  remark  implies  that  capital  is  needfu 
for  successful  farming. 

2.  V.  /.     Of  money — to  invest ;  to  lend  on  security. 

Vor  all  a  lookth  jis  old  beastly  ragged-ass  old  fuller,  he've  alway 
a-got  money  vor  to  put  out,  He've  a-got  'undids  a-/»/  out^  on< 
place  and  tother. 

PUTT  [puut*],  sb,  A  heavy,  broad-wheeled  tipping  cart,  fo: 
manure.  This  is  the  **  fine  "  form  of  what  is  known  as  a  butt  or  dung 
butt.  I  never  heard  a  labourer  szy  putt.  Some  farmers  and  mos 
auctioneers  think  they  can  improve  on  the  vernacular.  Funnel 
nnd  iron  ploughs,  as  in  the  following,  are  only  known  to  thos< 
able  to  read  advertisements.     See  BuiT. 

Implements. — cider  vats  and  funnels,  50  gate  hurdles,  2  waggons,  3  putts,  oa] 
roller,  2  iron  ploughs,  Cambridge  roller,  drags,  harrows,  chain  harrows,  turni[ 
djill.  Sale  Advert,  in  ^Veilingion  Weekly  News,  Oct.  15,  1885. 
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PUT  TO  [puuf  tu],  V.  /.  I.  To  apprentice  or  place  in  a  position 
to  learn  a  trade. 

We've  di-put  Bill  to  the  blacksmithin,  and  I  s'pose  we  shall  put 
Jack  to  the  taildcrin,  but  I  reckon  we  shan't  be  able  vor  to  'vord 
io  put  Jane  to  no  trade,  zo  her  must  go  to  sarvice. 

2.  [puut  tue*],  past  part.  Inconvenienced;  obliged  to  make 
shift. 

We  was  ter'ble  a-/«/  to  vor  want  o'  the  things  you  promished. 

3.  [puuf  tu]  V.  t.     Said  of  domestic  animals — 
I  always  puts  my  cows  to  Mr.  Venn's  bull. 

Mai  star  zend  me  up  vor  t'ax  if  you'd  plase  to  let'n  put  the  bitch 
to  your  dog. 

4.  The  phrase  is  used  very  commonly  for  send.  We  always  say 
put  to  school ;  tut  to  jail ;  put  to  pound. 

Was  he  the  luller  hot  was  di-put  to  jail  'bout  Mr.  Quick's  vowls  ? 

5.  V,  t     To  sow  with. 

Thick  fiel'  o'  young  grass  was  lookin*  zo  bad,  I  brok'n  up  and 
put  *n  to  turmuts. 

This  is  the  invariable  form  used  to  denote  the  cropping  of  any 
piece  of  land.  It  is  never  "  sown  with  wheat,"  or  **  planted  with 
potatoes  " ;  but  always  "/i//  to  wheat,"  **////  to  potatoes,"  even  by 
educated  people. 

PUT  TO  BED  WITH  A  SHOVEL  [puuf  tu  bai'd  wai  u 
shaewul],  cant  phr.  for  to  bury.     (Very  com.) 

I  year  th'  old  man's  bad  a  bed.  Well,  'tis  'most  time  vor-n  to 
be  di'put  to  bed  way  a  showl^  I  zim. — October  27,  1886. 

PUT  TO  BUCK  [puut  tu  buuk-],  phr.  (fig.)  Overcome; 
surprised;  astonished. 

Ah,  Robert,  I  reckon  you  was  purty  well  a-/«/  to  buck  over  thick 
job. 

PUT  UP  [puut  au'p],  V.  I.  To  frequent  an  inn,  or  to  make 
it  a  house  of  call.     (Usual  phr.) 

I  always /«/x  up  to  the  George,  youll  vind  me  there  most  market- 
days. 

PUT  UPON  [puut-  pau-n],  v.  t.  To  ill-use ;  to  bully ;  to  treat 
badly. 

Now,  you  bwoys,  drap  it,  you  baint  gwain  vor  to  put  ^pon  the 
little  ones  like  that  there ;  ah'll  take  a  stick  and  hide  all  the  lot  o' 
*ee  nif  I  catch  'ee  agee-an. 

PUT  UP  TO  [puut  aup-  tu],  v.  t  To  incite;  to  instruct; 
to  suggest. 

Whoever  put  thee  up  to  thick  move  ?  thee  dids'n  vind  it  out  o* 
thy  own  head,  I'll  swear. 
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No,  he  never  did'n  sar  his  'pemtice  to  it ;  but  th'  old  Nail 
put  'n  up  to  blacksmithy  a  bit,  and  he  lamed  the  rest  o'  it  out  o'  h 
own  head. 

PUT  UP  WITH  [puut  aup-  wai],  v.  t  To  endure ;  to  be 
with ;  to  tolerate.     (Very  com.) 

Ees,  'tis  a  rough  nasty  job,  but  there,  must  pui  up  way  it 
s'pose. 

Her've  a-got  a  sight  vor  to  put  up  way^  poor  blid !  there  idn 
week  what  he  don't  leather  her  or  somethin'  or  'nother. 

Zo  Jim  've  a-got  the  zack  to  last,  'an't  er  ?  Well,  'tis  a  wonder 
me  however  maister/iy/  up  way  un  zo  long. 

PUT  VAST  [puut  vaa's],  v,  t.    To  close ;  to  shut     (Always.) 
,  Mind  and  put  vast  the  gate.     Why*s-n  put  vast  the  door  art 

: ;  thee  ?    Jane,  'v'ee  put  vast  all  the  winders  ? 

!  1  PUT  VORE  [puut  voa-r],  y.  t.    To  advance ;  to  exhibit ;  to  s 

■  j  forward ;  to  obtrude.    Used  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 

;  Oh  ees  !  he's  safe  io  put  vore  heeszul. 

!  Mr.  Bond's  a  good  maister  'bout  puttin  vore  o'  work. 

\  All  the  prizes  to  the  ploughin'  match  was  Zrput  vore  tap  the  tab) 

Nicish  'oss,  \atputs  hiszui  vore  welL 

I  and  whan  ha/»/  vore  tha  Quesson  tell  en  tha  wudsent  many? 

Ex,  Court,  L  467. 

PUX,  or  PUXY  [puuk's,  or  puuk'see],  sb.  Mire;  a  mud( 
quagmire. 

Maister,  I  zim  'tis  'most  time  vor  to  do  a  little  t'  our  lane,  h< 
always  to  a  n^wx  pux,     Th'  orchet's  a-paunched  to  a  proper /im 

PUXY  [puuksee],  adj.  Miry ;  deep  in  mud.  This  word  impli 
deeper  mire,  more  of  a  slough,  tlian  muxy.  You  could  not  ta 
of  puxy  clothes.  A  muxy  lane  would  be  merely  a  muddy  lai 
but  a  puxy  lane  would  mean  ankle-deep  at  least 


a 

QUADDLE  [kwaudl],  v,  /.     i.  To  waddle.     (Com.) 
A  farmer  was  showing  me  his  fat  stock,  and  pointing  to  one,  8ai< 
[Dhik  yaef'ur-z  u  zoa'uld ;  uur  aut  tiie  u  wai'nt  uvoaT  naei 
uur-z  u  faaf-s  livur  uur  kn  kwaud-l,"]  that  heifer  is  sold ;  she  oug 
to  have  gone  before  now,  she  is  as  fat  as  she  can  waddle. — Feb. 
1882. 

2.  [kwau'dl],  sb.     Croaker;  grumbler;  complainer  of  ill-healtl 
also  used  as  a  nickname  for  one  who  croaks. 


i 
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I've  a-ktiow'd  her's  twenty  year,  and  her've  a-bin  a  proper  old 
quaddU  so  Song's  ever  I  can  mind. 

They  zess  how  ih'  old  Qtiaddie's  a  middlin'  an'  'bout  graftin'  an' 
that. 

QUADDLY  [kwaud'lee],  v.  i.  To  grumble;  to  complain  of 
lieatlh ;  lo  croak. 

I  don't  believe  is  much  the  matter  way  un  ;  but  there,  he'll  still 
quaddly  zo  long's  ever  he  can  get  anybody  t'  harky  to  un, 

QUAG  [kwag],  sb.  Term  applied  to  a  particular  kind  of  bog. 
It  is  solid-looking  or  the  surface,  and  the  turf  is  often  so  tough 
that  it  can  be  walked  on,  but  it  shakes  and  bends  beneath  the 
tread.  If  a  quag  be  broken  through  by  a  horse's  foot,  he  always 
sinks  up  to  Ihe  belly.  It  is  common  for  sportsmen  to  fire  a  shot 
at  a  very  short  distance  down  into  a  quag;  this  breaks  a  hole 
through  and  the  water  boils  out.  A  guag  is  seldom  more  than  a 
few  yards  square,  and  when  of  the  green  grassy  kind,  is  usually 
very  convex,  and  the  most  tempting-looking  spot  for  an  unwary 
horseman. 

The  House  of  Commons,  where  the  members,  alivnys  creditably  ready  lo 
redress  individunt  wiong,  were  posittvely  eager  to  debate  anylhin);  that  ca.[Tied 
Ihem  even  for  a  moment  out  of  tlie  Irish  quag. — Speclalgr,  July  9,  1SS7,  p.  919, 

QUAGGLE  [kwagl],  ib.  A  quivering,  shaking  motion,  such  as 
that  produced  by  walking  on  a  quag;  unsteady  in  condition  or 
situation. 

Mind  how  you  go  up  'pon  they  there  staps,  they  be  all  to  a 


QUAILY  [kwae-ulee],  v.  i.    To  faint. 

Poor  b!id  1  hon  they  brought'n  borne  in  the  cart,  her  quailid 
right  away  like  a  dead  thing. 

QUAINT  [kwaa-ynt],  v.  I.     To  acquaint ;  to  inform. 

Maisler  've  a  zen'  me  down  vor  quaini  you  how  on't  be  no  sarvice 
tt)-marra,  'cause  his  father's  a-tookt  bad,  likin  to  die.  Maister  lef 
word  how  I  was  to  bring  qitainlrd  way  it  lo  many's  1  could. 

Oh  ees  I  I  shall  sure  to  ^ee  tin  to  fair ;  me  and  Mr.  Hill  be  very 
well  quainted. 


QUALIFIED  [kwau-lifuyd],  adj.     Able;  fit;  competent. 

The  use  of  this  word  is  very  common,  but  it  is  a  little  "  fine," 
such  as  small  tradesmen  would  use  obsequiously  lo  "gentlefolk." 

I  'sure  you,  sir,  he's  (the  cart)  well  put  out  o"  hand,  and  vor  all 
he  do  look  light,  I'll  war'n  un  that  he's  qualifud  to  car  vive  and 
twenty  hundred  (weight). 
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QUALITY  [kwaulutee],  sb.     Gentry.     Often  used  Yi\\h  folks. 
Oh  I  they  reckons  theirzul  quality  vokts^  let  it  be  how  *twilL 

QUANDORUM  [kwaundoaTum],  sb.  Quandary;  extreme 
peqjlexity. 

Maister  (the  Parson)  was  in  a  quandorum  sure  'nough,  vor  there 
was  the  Bishop  woiting  and  we  was  all  ready,  but  none  o'  they 
wadn  a-come. 

QUAR  [kwauT],  sb,     i.  A  quarry. 

I  do  work  in  the  quar  vor  Mr.  Russell  to  Whipcott. 

^i  sale  a  litel  hem  bi-side  *  a  semliche  quarrere^ 
Vnder  an  hei^  hel  '  al  holwe  newe  diked  ; 


&  bi-set  sone  saddeli  '  \t  quarter  al  a-boute. — W,  ofPalemu^  IL  2231,  2281. 

2.  V.  t     To  quarry. 

We  can  quar  stones  here  'most  any  size. 

3.  sb,    A  worked  stone  ready  squared  for  the  mason's  use. 
That's  a  fine  quar  o'  free-stone. 

Quarrura  2n^  2i  quarre. — Wrights  Vocab,  606/26. 

Quarere,  or  quarere  of  stone  (quarer,  K.  quar^  s.  quarrye,  P.).     Lapidicina. 

Pronip,  Parv, 

4.  A  rough  building  stone  from  the  quarry. 

We've  a  got  urd  o'  most  all  the  ruvvle,  and  you  can  'ave  a  fine 
lot  o'  quars  now. 

QUARDLE  [kwauTdl],  sb.    Quarrel.     (Com.  pron.) 

QUARDLIN  [kwau'rdleen],  adj.     Quarrelsome. 

I  bain't  very  fond  o'  un ;  he's  to  quardlin  by  half:  nobody  can't 
zay  nort  t'  he,  'thout  all  the  fat's  in  the  vire  to  once. 

Your  Don  's  the  most  quardlins  (quarrelingest)  dog  I've  a-zeed's 
longful  time. 

QUARDLY  [kwauTdlee],  v,  /.    To  quarrel. 
The  d  is  always  sounded  in  this  word. 

an  wile  yu*m  quardlin  bowt  wich  ez  tha  best 

Stid  uv  stikkin  ta  wat  yu'm  meade. — N,  Hogg^  The  Cricket  and  ike  Bittie, 

QUAR-MAN  [kwauT-mun],  sb.  Labourer  in  a  quarry;  also  the 
proprietor  or  lessee  of  a  quarry. 

QUAR-PIT  [kwauT-pxit],  sb.  A  quarry,  usually  a  small  one, 
whence  stones  for  road-mending  are  dug ;  these  road-side  quarries 
are  generally  called  quar-pits. 

QUARREL  [kwaurTul].  QUARRY  [kwaufee],  (Rarer)  sh. 
I.  A  pane  of  glass. 

The  word  is  now  generally  applied  to  those  pieces  on  which  the 
blow-knob  at  the  centre  of  the  "  table  "  of  glass  has  been  left. 


t 
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I  told'n  twad'n  no  odds  'bout  best  glass  vor  the  stable  winder,  a 
quarrtl's  well  'nough  vor  thick  there  job. 

2.  A  pane  or  square  in  a  window  of  any  quality  of  glass, 

LBpiiidiutn,  an'"  a  quarrty.  —  Wrigkfs  Voeab.  591/38. 

A  QuAERKLi,  of  glass.     Louns'.  rhombe. 

A  QuARKV  of  glass.     Rhombe,  Xciienze-SkiiTvofJ. 

And  thin  sewe  [(^ylher  a  whyte  pece  and  a  blacke,  tyke  a  whole  quartll  of  a 

glasse  wyndowe. — Andreai  Berae  tn  Slirp,  Saieei  Boot,  Fumivall,  p.  147. 

il  had  only  two  or  three  Qmania  of  glass  broken. 

(Of  ahouse)  Zathary  Miiynt  in  Phil.  Tram.  Royal  Soc.  v.  xii.  p.  30  (1694)' 

QUARRENER  ttwauTinur],  s6.  A  kind  of  apple;  a  very 
common  favourite  in  Devon  and  Somerset.  It  is  an  oblate  shaped, 
deep  red,  early  appie ;  also  known  as  suck-appk,  and  sometimes  as 
quarantine. 

Caititaum,  an"  a  QuarynJouil. 

CoitJuiii,  an"  a  QaaryndoH  Ire.  —  iVrlglifs  Vixai.  574/34. 

QUARTER  [kwau-rtur],  v.  t.  and  /.  To  drive  uphill  in  such  a 
way  that  the  horse  crosses  the  road  backwards  and  forwards  so  as 
to  diminish  the  gradient. 

Why  dis'n  let'n  guarUryl  he  on't  never  pull  it  up  by  hiszull 
like  that,  Th'  old  Bob  (horse)  '1!  quarter  ih'  ill  so  scnsible's  any 
kirsiin, 

QUARTER-ILL,  or  QUARTER-EVIL  OtwauTHir-ee-uI],  sb. 

A  common   disease  in  cattle;  acute  inflammation  of  one   hind- 
quarter,  usually  fatal.     See  III. 

QUARTERING  [kwau-rtureen],  sb.  Timbers  sawn  into  a  size 
suitable  for  rafters  or  partitions.  As  the  section  is  usually  three 
inches  in  one  direction,  it  may  be  that  the  word  signifies  "  quarter 

Flase,  sir,  there  idn  a  bit  o'  nothin'  tit,  'thout  'tis  that  there 
quarterin',  and  'lis  most  a  pity  to  use  that 

QUAT  [kwaut],  v.  i.     1,  To  squat ;  to  stoop. 
1  zee'd  thee,  ya  young  osebird,  I  did !  twad'n  no  good  vor  Ihee  to 
gual  down  behind  the  hedge. 

'Steed  o'  lendin'  the  things,  there  was  he  a.-quat  down  in  Ly  the 


2.  Said  of  a  hare  or  any  game  when  flattening  itself  upon  the 
earth  to  escape  from  observation. 

There's  a  fine  covey  o'  birds.  There  they  be;  I  lec'd  'em  quat. 
Tliis  is  sometimes  varied  by  "  go  "  or  "  went."  Did'n  "ee  zee  'em 
go  quail  'twas  a  fine  lot  o'm.  Zo  zoon's  ever  her  got  in  the  vuller 
',  (fallow)  field,  her  (the  hare)  went  quat  torackly. 
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3.  adj.  Full  to  satiety — said  of  poultry  or  any  animal  being 
fattened ;  so  fat  as  not  to  care  to  stand. 

They  ducks  Ve  a-got  on  sure  'nough ;  why  they  be  quat  a'ready, 
and  they  was  only  a-put  in  a  Zadurday. 
^    Why  they  geeze  be  quat  already !  they  'ant  a  bin  in  but  a  week. 

Let'n  eat  a  zack  or  two  o'  barley,  he'll  zoon  be  quaty  I'll  warn  'un. 
Of  a  pig. 

QUEECHY  pcweechee],  adj,     i.  Sickly;  feeble;  queasy. 
They  be  a  poor  queechy  old  couple. 

2.  Applied  to  land — wet ;  sodden  ;  swampy. 
Thick  piece  o'  groun's  terrible  queechy^  he  on't  never  be  no  good 
till  he's  a  guttered. 

QUEED  [kwee'd],  sb.     Cud     Always  so  pronounced. 

Nif  her  do  chow  her  queed  comfortable  like,  you  no  'casion  to 
zend  for  me  no  more.  (Well-known  farrier's  direction  as  to  a  sick 
cow.) 

Nif  her  do  chow  her  queed^  her*  11  zoon  be  all  right  again.  Cfl 
a  sailor's  quid.    Also  kecdy  Antrim  Glossary. 

QUEEDY  [kwee'dee],  v,  /.     To  chew  the  cud.     (Very  com.) 
Let  me  know  the  minute  her  do  queedy  ;  her  on't  be  no  better  gin 
her  queedus.     See  IV,  S,  Dial,  p.  21. 

QUEEN  [kwee'n],  A  term  of  reproach,  implying  slovenliness 
and  scolding  in  an  old  woman,  quite  as  much  as  unchastity  in 
a  young  one.  The  latter  is  the  meaning  intended  when  applied 
to  a  young  person. 

Her's  a  purty  old  queen  =  old  slattern  and  scold. 

Her's  a  purty  queen  her  is  =  she  is  a  common  prostitute. 

Ang.'Sax,  cw^n.     O,  Iceland^  kvaen,  kvan  ;  O,  Low,  Germ,  qv^n. 

A  Quean.    Putain^  paillarJe,  ribauUU^  louve. 

A  lasie,  nasty,  lowsie  quean,     CaignardUre, — Shtrwood. 

QUEN,  a  womann  of  lytell  price.     Carisia, — Promp,  Parv, 

QUEANE,  garsf,  paillardtf  gaulticre, — Palsgrave, 

At  churche  in  J)e  chamel  *  cheorles  aren  yuel  to  knowc, 

0)>er  a  knyght  fro  a  knaue  *  oJ)er  a  queyne  fro  a  queene. — P,  Plow,  IX.  45. 

Or  prelat  lyvyng  jolily. 

Or  prest  that  halt  his  quetie  hym  by. — Chaucer^  Rom,  of  the  Rose,  7033. 

QUEST  [kwas],  sb.     i.  Coroner's  inquest. 
The  sergeant  told  me  how  the  crowner  was  comin*  vor  to  hold 
the  quest  to-morrow  t'arternoon. 

In  witncsse  of  J>is  pyng  *  wrong  was  \tt  ferste, 

And  Peres  \>q  pardoner  *  of  paulynes  queste. — Piers  Plowman,  c  III.  1 10. 

And  Sonne,  as  fer  as  )>ou  may  lere. 
On  yuel  qwtstis  )>ou  not  come, 
Nei^er  fals  witness  ]>ou  noon  here. 
Hinv  the  ii'ise  man  tau^  his  sonne.     Babees  Book  (Fumivall),  49/49. 
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2.  V.  /.  and  sd.  To  utter  the  peculiar  bark  which  spaniels  or 
terriers  give  when  their  game  is  found.  The  word  is  never  used 
with  hounds ;  they  **  give  tongue,"  "  speak,"  or  "  bay." 

Thick  there's  a  rare  good  dog,  but  he's  a  leetle  bit  to  quiet.  I 
likes  to  hear  a  dog  quest ;  but  he  don't  never  give  no  quest  'thout 
he's  right  'pon  it  (the  game). 

QUIBBLY  [kwuob'lee,  kwiib'lee],  v,  /.     To  quiver;  to  shake. 

'Twas  jist  a  come  I  had'n  a  killed  a  young  pheasant.  I  was 
watchin'  vor  thick  there  thing  [dhik  dhae'ur  dhing*]  (a  stoat),  and 
tho  I  zeed  the  leaves  quibbly,  and  I  up  way  the  gun,  but  jist  eens 
I  was  gwain  to  pull  the  trigger,  I  zeed  'twas  one  o'  the  birds. 
— Keeper,  July  8,  1887. 

I  be  afeard  I've  a  catcht  a  chill,  I  do  quibbly  all  over. 

QUICK  [kwik*],  «/^*.  i.  Succulent;  full  of  sap.  Applied  to  any 
green  fodder,  of  rapid  growth,  and  which  thereby  is  over  aperient 
to  cattle. 

Must  gee  they  bullicks  a  lock  o'  hay,  now  the  grass  is  so  quick. 
That  there  trefoy  's  ter'ble  quick  vor  'osses  to  work  by. 

2.  sb.  Any  plant  in  a  growing  state.  Some  men  were  going  to 
replant  some  thorn  and  other  live  stumps  from  a  hedge  pulled 
down;  one  said,  Mus'  ha'  the  cart  vor  to  draa  over  that  there 
quick^  eens  can  put  it  up. — Dec.  1884. 

QUICKBEAM  [kwik'beem],  sb.  The  mountain  ash.  Pyrus 
Aucuparia,     (Always.) 

Of  the  wilde  Ash,  otherwise  called  Quicke-Beam^  or  Quicken-tree.  Sorbus 
sylvesiriSy  sive  Fraxinus  Bubula, — Gerard^  Herbal^  ed.  1636,  p.  1473. 

QUICKMEAT  [kwik*mai-t],  sb.  Green  fodder — grass,  clover, 
vetches,  or  other  cattle  food — to  distinguish  it  from  dry-meat^  i.  e. 
hay,  chaff,  com,  &c. 

'Ton't  never  do  to  let  the  cows  ha'  nort  but  quick-meat^  they 
mus'  ha'  a  bit  o'  com  and  kee-uk  (oil-cake)  vor  to  bide  by  'em. 

QUICK-STICK  (IN  A)  [kwik--stik],  phr.  Immediately ;  in  a 
very  short  time. 

[Uur  puut  ee*  tu  dhu  rai't  u-baewt  een  u  kivikstik^  she  put 
him  to  the  right-about  (/.  e,  packed  him  off)  very  shortly. 

[Yiie  oa'n,  oa*nee  I  aa'l  zee  baewd  dhaaf-n  kwik'-stik ! "]  you 
won't,  won't  you  !     I'll  see  about  that  this  instant ! 

QUIET  [kwuyut],  adj.  Applied  to  persons — gentle ;  civil ; 
not  given  to  strong  language. 

I  never  didn  year  nothin'  by  un,  he  was  always  a  quict^  good  sort 
of  a  man. 

QUILL  [kwee*ul(ee],  v,  /.  and  /.  To  dry  up  or  wither;  to  part 
with  its  sap :  applied  to  grass  or  any  green  vegetable  matter. 
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[Dhai  daasb*lz-l  kwee'ulee  gin  tu-maarn,  un  dhan*  dhu  dliiiig*z4 
pik  aup  livree  waun  oa'-m,]  those  thistles  will  wither  by  to-moiroWp 
and  then  the  cattle  will  eat  them  alL 

[Bud  dhai  oa-n  dch'  oa--m  avoaT  dhai  bee  Ji-ku^ee'lud^']  but  they 
will  not  tooch  them  until  they  are  withered. 

QUILL  [kwee'ul(ee],  sb,  v.  t,  and  i.  To  wind  the  yam  from  the 
hank  or  skein  on  to  a  bobbin,  called  a  quill^  for  the  weaver's  shuttle. 

This  quili^  used  formerly  to  be  made  of  either  a  piece  of  elder, 
a  kex,  or  a  piece  of  pole-reed. 

Mai !  what's  make  the  quiJls  so  big  vor  ?  can't  get  'em  in. 

Plaze,  mum,  I  minds  the  baby  an'  I  do  quilly  vor  mother  when 
her've  a-got  any  work. 

QU I LL-TURN  [kweenil-tuum],  sb.  The  hand-wheel  and  spmdle 
upon  which  the  bobbin  or  quill  is  wound  for  ^the  weaver's  use ; 
sometimes  called  turn  only. 

Zwer  thy  Tontf  or  else  tha  tedst  not  cany  whome  thy  Pad. 

Ex,  Scold.  L  112.    Setaluh  S55. 

QUILT  [kwtilt],  V.  t    To  beat ;  to  thrash. 
Thick  there  dog  bin  z-quilled  awful,  else  he  widn  be  so  shy. — 
Sept.  30,  1887. 

QUILTING  [kwiSlteen],  sb.    A  thrashing. 
My  eyes !  maister  did'u  play  way  un ;   nif  he  did-n  gie  un  m 
quiltin*  I  I  warn  the  burches  o'  un  '11  be  zore  vur  the  next  vortnight 

QUINE  [kwuyn,  kwai'n],  sb.  i.  In  masonry  the  exterior  or 
interior  angle  of  a  wall.    Fr.  Going,  comer. — Cotgraoe^  Sherwood* 

Father  zend  me  vur  to  ax  whe'er  must  car  up  thick  quine  square 
or  round. 

2.  A  comer  or  tum  (as  in  a  road). 

Take  care  o'  thick  young  'oss  gwain  round  the  quine. 

QUIRK  [kwuur'k],  v,  t  Tech.  i.  Used  by  carpenters  and  stone- 
masons. To  form  a  narrow  groove,  usually  in  a  moulding,  but 
not  necessarily. 

Be  sure  'n  quirk  'n  out  deep  enough,  so  as  to  stap  the  drip. 

2.  sb,  A  groove. 

3.  sb.    The  clock  or  pattern  worked  on  a  stocking. 

4.  To  die  ;  to  expire.     Same  as  to  Croak. 

Well,  all  I  can  zay  is,  nif  her  don't  getter  better  purty  quick, 
hcr'll  zoon  quirk. 

QvKKKiN,  0,  Fris.  qverka,  O.  Iceland^  kyrkja. — Sirainumm 

To  WHIR  KEN.     Noicr^  noyer,  suffoquer. 
Whirkened.    Noiif  noySy  suffoqui, — Sherwood. 

Qui-iRKENYD.     Sujffocatus, — Promp.  Parv. 
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QUIRKING  [kwuur'keen],  aij.  Given  to  peevish  complaining ; 
grumbling. 

There !  I  wid-n  live  way  'er  vor  no  money ;  her's  the  quirkins 
(/'.  €,  quirkingest)  old  thing  ever  I  zeed  in  all  my  born  days. 

Thomasin.  And  thee  art  a  crewnting,  querking,  yeavy  dugged-yess,  chockling 
baggage. — Ex,  Scold.  1.  43. 

QUIRKY  [kwur-kee],  v,  i.     To  groan  ;  grumble  ;  complain. 
I  'sure  you,  mum,  her  don't  do  nort  else  but  quirky  all  the  day 
long. 

QUITCH  [kweech],  sb,  var.  pron.     Couch.     Triticum  repens. 

All  these  raaner  of  otes  weare  the  grounde  very  sore,  and  maketh  it  to  beare 
quyche. — FUzhfrbert^  Husbandry^  Ed.  Skeat,  E.  D.  S.,  14,  1.  17. 

Quitch-grass.    La  SaigrUe. — Sherwood, 

QU ITCHY  [kwee'chee],  v.  1.  To  twitch;  to  make  sudden, 
involuntary  movements. 

A  man  was  apparently  in  a  fit,  but  a  bystander,  suspecting  that 
it  was  feigned,  said,  "  Gee  un  a  prick  way  a  pin,  you'll  zee  in  a 
minute  whe'er  he  do  quitchy  or  no.  • 

Our  little  maid  idn  right,  her  do  quitchy  in  her  face,  same's  off  her 
was  makin'  o'  mou's  t'anybody. 

QuYCCHYN,  or  raevyn  (quichyn,  C.  qvyhchyn,  H.  qvytchyn,  s.  quynchyn  w.) 
moveo. — Promp,  Parv, 

I  QUYTCHE,  I  styrre  or  move  with  my  bodye.  .  .  I  dare  nat  quytche  for  hym 
.  .  .  but  and  he  here  me  he  dare  nat  quytche, — Pcdsgrave^  P«  677. 

AI  aboute  the  proude  riche 

He  advaunced  quykliche, 

And  maketh  pes,  maugre  to  eche, 

Dar  no  man  agein  hym  quiche, — IVeber,  K,  A  lis.  4744. 

QUITMENT  [kweet'munt],  sb.  Acquittance ;  receipt ;  discharge. 

I  car'd  in  all  the  money,  but  I  could'n  get  no  quitmmt ;  they 
zaid  how  they  never  did'n  gee  nother  one,  but  they  zaid  eens 
'twas  all  right. — Nov.  1884.  Said  by  a  farmer  who  had  paid  in  a 
sum  of  money  at  the  Bank. 

A  Quitting,     Quitement,  guerpine^  guerpisofi,^-Sherwood. 

QUITS  [kweets],  adv.     Free ;  acquitted  ;  repaid. 
Now  we'm  quits.     Nif  I  zens  you  down  half  a  score,  that'll  be 
quitSf  [oa*n  ut]  won't  it  ?    See  Quit  in  Skeat's  Ety,  Diet, 

I  am  to  no  man  holden  trewly 

So  muche  as  yowe,  and  have  so  litil  quyt : — Chaucer,  Tr.  6r*  Crj'.,  ir.  241. 

and  ]>enne  he  may  go  to  )«  palys,  &  aske  an  C*  by  ])e  Emperouris  lawe,  and 
gvite  vs  all. — Gesta  Kom,  p.  35. 

Horse  strong  and  light,  scone  charges  quight.—  Tussery  September,  15/7. 
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QUITTANCE    [kweefuns],  sb.    Acquittance;    receipt.     Less 
com.  than  quitment, 

I  showed'n  the  quittance  in  his  own  handwritin*. 

QuiTANCE:  an  Acquittance,  release,  dischai^ge. — Cotgrave, 
QVYTAUNCE.    Acquietancia^  apoca, — Promp,  Parv, 
vor  wi^ute  cwitaunce^  up  of  his  prisun  nis  noninumen — Ancren  Riwle^  p.  126. 

QUIZ  OUT  [kwiiz  aewt],  v,  t.    To  pry ;  to  try  to  find  out 
Her  on't  be  very  long  'vore  her'll  quiz  it  all  out, 

QUOD  [kwaud],  sb.     Common  cant  term  for  gaoL     Alwajrs 
used  with  in.     Recent  importation. 

Her  man's  in  quod  for  taking  Farmer  Jones's  ducks. 


B 

R.     The  sound  represented  by  this  letter  has  been  pronounced 
by   Mr.   Ellis  and  other  phonologists  to    be  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  South-Westem  speech.     Upon  this  subject  see 
IV.  S.  Dial,  pp.  20-27. 

When  followed  by  the  sound  of  short  u^  expressed  by  either 
tf,  /,  or  Uy  it  is  very  commonly  transposed ;  as  in  [uurd,  puur'cheel, 
urd,  Uur'chutJ  red,  pritchel,  rid,  Richard,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  placed  before  the  vowel 
which  in  lit.  Eng.  usually  precedes  it;  for  examples  see  IV.  S. 
Dial.  pp.  74,  75.     See  also  Tay-run. 

Ac  wane  ni3tes  cumeth  longe, 

And  bringethy&A-jf^j  stark  an  stronge. — Owl  and  Nightingale,  \.  523. 

Na  mo  the  deth  a  wercche  wranne. — lb.  1.  564. 

RABBLEMENT  [rab'lmunt],  sb.     A  mob  of  roughs. 
I  'sure  'ee  I  an't  a  bin  in  no  jis  rabblemenfs  'twas  up  there,  no, 
I  don't  know  the  time  when. 

RACE  [rae'us],  sb.  In  weaving,  that  part  of  the  warp  which 
lies  up  the  race-board,  over  which  the  shuttle  passes,  forming,  in 
fact,  the  under  part  of  the  *  bosom '  {q.  v.). 

RACE-BOARD  [raeus-boo'urd],  sb.  In  weaving,  the  board  on 
which  the  shuttle  passes  backwards  and  forwards. 

RACK  [raak],  v.  and  sb.  Hunting.  To  break  fence ;  the  place 
where  a  deer  jumps  over,  or  through  a  hedge. 

The  impression  being  necessarily  wider  on  wet  than  on  dry  ground,  and  still 
luger  when  racking  over  a  fence. — Records  North  Devon  Staghounds,  p.  9. 

Here  the  hind  was  seen  to  break  over  the  hedge  into  Mr,  Drake's  grounds,  but 
tlie  few  hounds  who  came  on  with  her  lost  the  scent,  and  we  could  only  get 
w  hound  (Cottager)  to  lay  on  the  rack. — lb.  p.  88. 
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Can  he  find  the  rack  or  place  where  the  deer  broke  the  fence  into  the  wood, 
and  where  probably  the  slot  will  be  visible? — Collynsy  p.  79. 

RACK  [raak],  sb,  A  long  upright  frame  on  which  woollen 
cloths  are  stretched  while  drying.  In  the  West  of  England  Rack- 
field  is  a  common  field  name,  telling  of  manufactures  which  have 
long  disappeared. 

Down  the  water  to  Chelpham  Bridge,  Colley  Bridge,  Yeo  town,  Pitt  Farm, 
Pilton  Bridge  into  the  Rack-Juld  at  Barnstaple. — Rec.  N.  D.  Staghotmds,  p.  70. 

RACK  AND  RUIN  [raakn-rue'een],  sb.  Wreck  and  ruin; 
destruction. 

You  never  zeed  no  jis  place  in  all  your  live,  the  premises  be  all 
a-urnd  to  rack  and  ruin^  't'll  cost  a  little  fortin  vor  to  put  it  in 
order. 

RACKETING,  RACKETY  [raak-uteen],  adj.     i.  Noisy. 
Your  drashin   machine's   a  racketing  old   concarn,  can   year'n 
gwain  a  mild  off. 

2.  Boisterous  in  behaviour ;  fast -living ;  profligate.     (Com.) 
I  don't   know  a  more   racketiner  young  fuller  no   place ;  he'll 
come  to  the  dogs  *vore  long,  mark  my  words ! 

RACKLISS  [raak'lees],  sb.     Auricula.     (Always.) 
I  sim  ours  be  the  finedest  sort  o'  racklisses  any  place. 

RACK  UP  [raak*  aup],  v.  t  To  fasten  up  a  horse  with  a  short 
chain  so  that  he  cannot  lie  down.     See  Do  up. 

I've  2i-rackn  up  eens  he  can't  lie  down,  an*  when  I  do's  *n 
up,  'm  bye  night,  I'll  put  on  thick  there  thing  to  keep  'm  vrom 
tearin  [oa-f]  off  the  bandage. 

RADDEN-BASKET.  A  large  basket  made  of  coarse  unpeeled 
willows  ;  a  "  black  basket." 

A  farm  and  hill  in  the  parish  of  Thorverton  called  Raddon,  is 
said  to  be  so  named  on  account  of  the  number  of  willows  growing 
there.     W.  H.  G.,  Dec.  6,  1883. 

RADDLE  [rad'l],  v,  /.  and  /.  i.  To  wattle,  or  interweave  brush- 
wood between  stakes  so  as  to  make  a  fence. 

2.  sb.     The  wattle  or  wreathing  made  as  above. 

Jan  1  the  bullicks  be  a-brokt  out  agee-an  in  the  turmuts,  urn 
down  and  cut  a  thurn  or  two  and  put  up  a  good  raddle,  eens  mid 
stap  'em  proper. 

RADDLING  [rad'leen],  sb.  i.  The  act  or  operation  of  wreathing 
brushwood. 

Tookt  us  best  part  of  a  day  'bout  that  there  raddling,  and  now 
'tis  all  a-come  to  doin'  again. 


2.  The  wreathing  itself.     Same  as  Raddle. 


R  R 
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RADICAL  [rad'ikul],  sb.  Reticule.  (Always.)  A  small 
covered  basket,  often  called  a  radical  basket. 

I'll  let  'ee  have  a  brood  o'  they  chicken  next  time  you  comes 
along,  nif  you'll  bring  on  a  radical  basket  long  way  'ee  vur  to  put 
'em  in. 

RAG  [rag*],  v.  t    To  scold ;  to  abuse. 

I  know'd  thee'ts  meet  way  ut ;  I  told  thee  zo  !  I'll  warn  maister 
did  rag  thee  down  proper ;  and  sar  thee  jis  but  right  too. 

RAGGED  JACK  [ragud  jaak-],  sb.  i.  Ragged  Robin.  Lychnis 
Floscuculi. 

2,  Com.  variety  of  curled  or  Scotch  kale. 

RAGGINS  [rag'inz],  sb.    Scolding ;  abuse. 

I  meet'n  eens  I  was  gwain  'ome,  drunk's  a  pig,  zo  I  zess*  to  un, 
s'l,  thee't  have  thy  raggins  'm  bye,  my  hearty  I  but  I  never  thort 
her'd  vail  'pon  un  eens  her  ded. 

RAGONET  [rag'unut],  sb,     Areca  nut.     (Always  so  called.) 
The  vallyation  of  a  bit  o'  ragonety  'bout  zo  big's  a  [bee'un]  long 
way  zo  much  mort  '11  zoon  cure  they  there  worms. 

RAGROWTERING  [rag-ruwtureen],  sb.  Romping;  rusding 
horse-play. 

Es  marl  who's  more  vor  Rigging  or  Rumping,  steebopping  or  Ragrowtering^ 
Giggleting,  or  Gambowling  than  thee  art  thysel. 

Ex,  Scold,  1.  131.    See  also  1.  141. 

RAISE  [ruyz,  raayz],  v,  t.  Applied  to  winged  game.  To 
disturb ;  to  startle ;  to  cause  to  fly  up.  P,  tense  [roa'uzd],  /. 
part,  [u-roa'uzd].     There  is  no  distinction  between  raise  and  rise. 

I  rosed  a  fine  covey  o'  birds  'ez  mornin',  right  in  the  garden,  home 
by  the  vore-door. 

RAKE  ARTER  [raeuk  aar'tur],  v.  /.  To  rake  up  the  litter 
after  the  wagon,  when  loadina;  hay. 

Tom  '11  pitch  to  load,  an  Betty  her  can  rake  arter. 

In  this  case  Betty  would  be  spoken  of  as  the  raker  arter. 

RAKE  OUT  [rae'uk  aewt],  v,  i,  i.  To  get  up  from  bed. 
Applied  to  the  sleepy,  yawning  state  in  which  farm  servants  and 
others  usually  appear  just  after  getting  up  in  the  morning. 

Can't  think  hot's  comin'  to  the  young  vokes.  Hon  I  was  a  young 
man,  I'd  a-mowed  half  an  acre  o'  grass,  or  a-do'd  more'n  a  quarter 
day's  work  avore  you  be  a  raked  out  mornin-times. 

2.  Applied  to  fire — to  extinguish  ;  to  pull  all  the  fire  out  of  the 
grate  so  as  to  put  it  out. 

Rake  out  the  vire  and  let's  go  to  bed. 
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RAKE  UP  [rae'uk  aup],  v.  t     i.  To  cover;  to  bury. 

Come  on,  rake  up  the  vire,  and  let's  go  to  bed,  /.  e,  cover  the 
embers  with  ashes,  so  that  they  may  keep  alight.  Of  wood  fire,  an 
e very-day  saying.     Coal  fires  are  generally  "  raked  out." 

At  Lillington  in  Dorset  is  the  following  epitaph,  date  1669 : 

Reader,  you  have  within  this  grave 

A  Cole  rakt  up  in  dust. 
His  Courteous  Fate  saw  it  was  Late, 

And  that  to  Bed  He  must. 
Soe  all  was  swept  up  to  be  kept 

Alive  until  the  day. 
The  Trump  should  blow  it  up  and  shew 

The  Cole  but  sleeping  lay. 
Then  doe  not  doubt  the  Coles  not  out, 

Though  it  in  ash-js  lyes. 
That  little  sparke  now  in  the  Darke 

Will  like  the  Phoenyx  rise. 
(Copied  by  S.  Philip  Unwin,  Shipley,  Yorkshire.) 

2.  Also  to  Stir  up ;  to  poke  up ;  to  rouse. 

To  rake  up  the  fire  (depending  on  tone  and  context)  means  to 
stir  it,  but  in  this  sense  roke  up  (q.  v.)  is  more  usual.  Note 
difference  from  rake  out, 

RAKING  [rae'ukeen],  sh.  Loose  stalks  of  corn,  or  litter  of 
hay  raked  up  after  the  main  crop  is  loaded. 

Finished  harvest,  Mr.  White  ?    Ees,  all  in  to  a  little  rakin. 

RAKY  UP  [rae'ukee  aup],  v,  /.  and  ref.  To  rouse  or  bestir 
oneself. 

Come,  soce  I  do  'ee  raky  up  a  bit ;  why  thick  there  job'll  take  a 
month  o*  Zindays  like  you  be  gwain  on. 

and  wi'  the  same  tha  wut  rakee  up  and  gookee. — Ex,  Scold,  1.  144. 
Ad,  thoa  es  rakad  up^  and  tuck  en  be  tha  Collar. — Ex,  Courtship^  1.  355. 

RALLY  [raalee],  v.  t,     i.  To  scold. 

Her  wad'n  a  bad  sort  of  old  ummun ;  but  her'd  a-got  a  bit  of 
a  tongue  like — her  wid  rally  the  maaidens  mind,  nif  there  was  ort 
amiss,  an'  no  mistake  ! 

2.  sb.  Scolding;  quarrelling;  vituperation. 
There  was  a  purty  rally  betwixt  'em,  sure  'nough ;  they  called 
one  lother — /.  e,  one  another — but  everlhing. 

RAM  [raam],  v,  t   To  stuff  or  press  together;  to  pack  carelessly. 
They  on't  never  ride  like  that,  di-rammed  in  thick  farshin,  more  'n 
hall  o'm  '11  be  a  spwoiled.     Said  of  packing  some  apples. 

RAMBLE  [raami,  rarely  raam'bl],  sb.     The  branch  of  a  tree 
when  felled.     A  large  tree  when  cut  down  is  divided  into — 
(i)  The  butt  or  stock,  called  timber  [txim-ur], 

R  R  2 
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(2)  The  larger  branches,  cut  off  into  such  lengths  as  are  worth 
sawing  into  board,  called  second  timber  [sak'un  tiim'ur]. 

(3)  The  crooked  limbs,  and  such  as  are  too  large  for  faggot -wood ; 
called  rambles, 

(4)  The  tops  of  the  branches,  which  are  bound  up  into  faggots ; 
these  tops  are  called  the  wood  [^o"d]. 

(5)  The  moot  or  stump,  including  all  the  moors  or  roots. 

RAM-CAT  [raam'-kyat],  sb,  A  tom-cat.  Usual  name.  Tom 
is  "  genteel "  talk.  In  parts  of  Devon  they  say  Ram-cat  and  Day- 
cat.     In  W.  Somerset  it  is  Ram-cat  and  Ewe-cat  [yoa'kyat]. 

Already  has  killed  one  Ram-cat, 
1802.     Peter  Pindar^  Great  Cry  atid  Little  Wool^  vol.  v.  p.  185. 

RAMES  [rae'umz],  sb,  A  skeleton  ;  hence  the  mere  bones, 
the  framework  ;  remains  or  remnants  of  anything.  Also,  and  very 
generally,  applied  to  any  person  or  animal  unnaturally  thin. 

Poor  old  rameSf  her's  most  come  to  a  nottomy;  there  idn  fat 
enough  about  her  vor  to  graice  a  gimlet.     Said  of  a  person. 

"  Regular  old  rames**  is  a  common  description  of  any  lean,  half- 
starved  person  or  animal.  Also  the  framework  of  anything  when 
the  principal  part  is  gone  ;  as  "  the  rames  of  a  gate,"  a  very  common 
description  of  part  of  a  broken  gate. 

The  shelf  was  purty  high,  sure  'nough  ;  there  wadn  on'y  the  rames 
of  a  goose  'twixt  vower  o'  us. 

There's  the  rames  of  a  wheelbarrow  lyin*  about ;  take  an'  burn 
out  th'ire  stuff,  't'll  do  agee-an. 

RAMMEL  [raam'ul],  adj.  Contraction  of  raw-milk^  applied 
to  cheese  made  from  the  best  milk,  to  distinguish  it  from  skim-milk 
cheese. 

[Wee  doaiin  maek  noa*un  bud  raam'ul  chee'z  yuur ;  voaks 
dhiit-v  u-boa*ut  aawur  geo'dz  wau*ns,  kau'mth  ugee*un,]  we  make 
none  but  raw-milk  cheese  here ;  those  who  have  once  bought  our 
(dairy)  goods  come  again. 

RAMMISH  [raam'eesh],  adj.  Strong  in  smell ;  rank ;  stinking. 
A  ram  in  hot  weather  is  one  of  the  rankest  of  animals. 

Thick  there  dog's  'ouse  do  smell  rammish,  sure  'nough,  vor  all 
I've  a  warsh'n  an'  a-clane  un  out  proper. 

And  stod  vp  in  his  stomak,  l)at  stank  as  ^  deuel  ; 
In  vche  a  nok  of  his  nauel,  hot  nowhere  he  fyndej 
No  rest  ne  recouerer,  hot  ramclande  myre. 

E.  Allit.  Pocms^  Patience  {JoiiaK)^  11.  274,  278-9. 

For  al  the  world  thay  stynken  as  a  goot ; 
1  ior  savour  is  so  tammyssch  and  so  hoot, 
That  tliough  a  man  fro  hem  a  mile  be, 
The  savour  wol  infeste  him  tnistelh  me. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  of  the  Chiinoiines  Ye/nan,  1.  333. 
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RAMPAGEOUS  [raam*paijus],  adj.  Violent;  obstreperous; 
unruly.     Applied  to  persons  or  animals. 

The  /  has  possibly  crept  in  by  confusion  with  ramping^  from 
rampe^  to  rear,  to  rage. 

Quiet !  ya  rampageous  young  son  of  a  bitch  ! 

Ram  AGE,  or  coragj'ous.     Corragiosus,  luitosuj — Promp,  Parv, 

))er  ben  bestis  |)at  hau  venym,  as  \>e  heynde,  \>e  hounde,  and  \>e  wolf,  and  ojjer 
best  is,  pat  whenne  pei  am  ramagous  or  joli,  liere  venym  grelly  noyep,  so  ])at 
oftyn  sij>es  jwi  makyn  men  sike. — Sloane  MS,  2584,  f.  173,  quoted  by  Way. 

Or  ellis  he  is  not  wise  ne  sage, 

No  more  than  is  a  gote  ramage.—Chaucer,  Romaunt  of  the  Rose^  1.  5386. 

RAMPIN  [raam-peen],/^r/.  adj.  Distracted ;  overcome ;  raving. 
The  idea  is  tearing  or  pawing  like  a  wild  beast. 

I  be  rampin  way  the  toothache.  I  'an't  a-had  a  wink  o*  zlee-ap 
ez  two  nights. 

Poor  blid,  they  do  zay  her's  rampin  maze,  /.  e,  raving  mad,  ever 
sinze  he  was  a-brought  home. 

For  pe  sauI  sese  pan  about  it  stande 

Grysly  devels  agayn  it  raumpande^ 

A  Is  wode  lyons  pai  sal  pan  fare 

And  raumpe  on  hym,  and  skoul,  and  stare. — Pricke  of  Cons,  11.  2906,  2224. 

RAMPSING  [raam'seen],  adj.     Big;  awkward;  ungainly. 
[Guurt  raam'seen  tiie*  an'dud  fuul'ur,]  great  awkward  two-handed 
fellow,  /.  e,  strong. 

RAM'S  CLAWS  [raam'z  tlaaz],  sb.  The  stalks  of  the  common 
butter-cup,  when  overgrown.  Ranuuculus  acris.  In  some  seasons, 
especially  wet  ones,  the  butter-cup  attains  a  rank  growth,  and  the 
cattle  refuse  to  eat  it,  so  that  the  meadow,  if  not  mown  for  hay, 
becomes  covered  with  coarse  stalks  without  leaves,  but  still  bearing 
the  yellow  flowers  on  the  top — these  are  called  ram^s  claws.  The 
name  is  analogous  to  bent  or  bonnet  (q.  v.)  applied  to  grasses. 

It  is  likely  that  this  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  old  word  rcrmsy. 
The  application  to  another  plant  does  not  at  all  affect  this  suggestion, 
for  the  same  name  is  often  given  to  many  different  species. 

Ramzys,  hcrbe  (rammys,  K.  s.  ramsis,  H.  ramseys,  P. ).    Affodyllus, — Pr,  Parv. 

Ramsons  are  named  of  the  later  practitioners  Allium  syheslre,  or  Beares 
Garlicke  :  Allium  latifolium^  and  Moly  Hippocraticum  :  in  English,  Ramsons, 
RamsieSf  and  Buckrawj.  Gerard^  Herbal,  p.  1 8a 

Ramsey  an  herbc. — Palstave, 

RAMSHACKLE  [raam'shaak'l],^'^*.  Rickety;  disjointed;  out 
of  order;  dilapidated. 

Call  thick  a  caniage !  I  calls  *n  a  riglur  ramshackle  old 
shandrydan. 

No,  I  an't  a  tookt  the  farm,  such  a  proper  ramshackle  old  house 
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didn  plase  the  missus ;  but  I  zaid  to  her  tho,  same  time,  s'  I,  You 
know  we  can't  never  live  by  a  fine  *ouse.  But  there,  her  zaid 
her  widn  never  go  there,  zo  twadn  no  good,  but  the  place  was 
well  'nough  else. 

RANE  [rae'un],  v,  /.     i.  To  cause  to  crack  or  split 
Nif  that  there  board  idn  a-put  away  the  zun  '11  rane  it  all  to 
pieces. 

2.  Also  applied  to  cloth — to  overstretch,  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
become  thin,  and  almost  torn. 

Thick  there  board-cloth  was  wole  and  sound  avore  her  warsh  'n, 
now  he's  ^L-raned  eens  he  on't  hardly  hang  together. 

3.  V,  i,  [rae'unee].     To  crack ;  to  split. 

We've  a  perch  the  board  in  under  thick  gurt  tree,  in  the  [shee'ud] 
shade  like,  eens  niidn  rany,  'T'll  drowy  there  vast  enough,  'cause 
the  wind  can  come  to  it     Said  by  a  sawyer  of  sawn  timber. 

Oak's  most  the  wistest  tim'er  is,  vor  to  rany. 

4.  sb.  [rae'un].  A  crack  in  wood,  or  a  thin  overstretched  place 
in  a  piece  of  cloth. 

RANGE  [ran'j],  sb,  A  sieve  used  for  straining  liquids  and  not 
for  sifting  dry  matter.  In  cider  making,  the  juice  is  strained  through 
a  range ;  so  in  cheese  making.  Many  cooking  recipes  direct, 
"Strain  off  through  a  fine  ranged'  i.  e.  a  hair  sieve. 

RANGLY  [rang'lee],  v,  i.  To  twine,  or  move  in  a  sinuous 
manner.  (Rare.)  Rangling  plants  are  such  as  entwine  round 
other  plants,  as  hops,  woodbine. 

RANTER  [ran'tur],  sb.  An  outdoor  preacher.  The  word  is 
distinctly  depreciatory. 

One  o'  those  yer  ranter  fullers,  hot  '11  vind  prayers  so  long's 
anybody  else  '11  vind  mate  n'  drink. 

RAP  [raap],  v.  t,     i.  To  exchange  ;  to  swap  (q,  r.). 

[Aa'l  raap  wai*ee,  gi  mee  zik'spuns  tu  b^ot,]  I  will  exchange  with 
you,  (if  you)  give  me  sixpence  to  boot 

Our  Jim  told  me  how  Tailder  Jones  should  zay  how  he'd  rap 
a  new  suit  o'  clothes  vor  two  o'  they  there  little  pigs ;  but  Jim  zaid 
he  widn  rap  way  un,  'thout  he'd  let'n  had  a  new  hat  'long  way  *em. 

2.  sb.     An  exchange. 

[Dhai-d  u-gau't-n  een  u  raap'  vur  dree  buun'lz  u  stroa*  un  u 
pdch*  krauk,]  they  obtained  it  in  an  exchange  for  three  bundles 
of  straw  and  a  pitch  crock. 

Capical  good  mare  her  is,  mind.  I  had  her  in  a  rap  wi* 
George  Toms  vor  th'  old  oss  and  dree  poun*. 

3.  sh.  Applied  to  land  or  crops— a  strip. 
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What  b'ee  gwain  to  put  thick  n^p  o'  groun'  to,  where  you  had 
the  carrots  last  year? 

Tlicre's  always  a  covey  o'  birds  in  one  or  tolher  o'  they  ra/s 
a'  mangle  and  tatics. 

4.  Plot  of  any  shape  ;  piece  cut  off. 

Mgs'  have  a  ra/>  o'  cloth  vor  the  bum  cork,  paper  idn  no  good. 
I've  a  got  a  m/  o'  taties  over  in  Mr.  Hosegood's  field,  but  ihey 
baint  liardly  a-wotlh  diggin'. 

RAPE  [rae-up],  v.  t.  To  scratch  with  violence.  To  scratch 
implies  gentleness,  i.e.  to  gently  rub  so  as  to  cause  pleasure; 
hence  the  figurative  expression,  "to  scratch  his  back"  (»'.  e,  to 
wheedle,  to  butter  up),  evidently  from  the  delight  given  to  a  dog, 
cat,  or  other  animal  by  that  operation. 

Hast  a-got  other  bit  o'  rag  in  thy  pocliet  ?  I've  a.-rapt  my  'and 
way  a  gurt  humack,  eens  he  do  blid  Uke  a  pig. 

RAPID  [raa-peed],  adj.     Violent;  rough. 

I  zim  I  be  a  little  bit  belter  s'morriin,  doctor,  the  pain  idn 
nothin'  near  so  rapid  's  'twas. 

Sober  1  don't  'ee  be  so  rapid  way  un  ;  neef  'ee  don't  take  care 
and  be  tender  way  un,  you'll  Icar'n  all  to  pieces.  Said  of  using  a 
mowing-machine. 

RARE  [rae-ur],  adj.     i.  Raw;  under-done — applied  to  meat. 

'Tis  a  little  beet  too  rare  vor  my  aitin', 

'T'll  do  nezackly  vor  me,  I  likes  it  rare,     Ang.-Sax.  hrire,  raw. 

Rtre  or  ncschc,  as  eggys.     Mollis  {lorh'lu). — Promf.  Farv. 
maces  aod  gi[>E<^r,  rnre^es,  and  poncheti  ^gea  not  hard,  iheyi  yolkes  be 
a  cDrdiall,  An.  Bank,  Breviary  of  Htalth,  quoled  by  Way,  P.  P.  430, 

Rare  as  an  egge  is,  ma/,  mol/e.—Palssrave,  p.  321. 

2.  adj.    Excellent  in  quality ;  good ;  prime. 

Natlins  be  rare  trade,  I  be  ter'ble  fond  o'm.      Yours  is  rare 

cider.  That's  a  rare  piece  0'  wheat.  We'd  a-got  rare  fun,  sure 
'nough.     Thick's  a  rare  knive  to  cut. 

RASH  [raa-sh],  adj.  and  adzi.     Rough  ;  awkward  in  handling. 

Sober  I  you  be  to  rash  by  half,  you'll  tear  the  cover  o'  un  all  to 
pieces ;  he  wadn  a-made  vor  to  be  a-sar'd  (served)  so  rash.  (On 
opening  a  box.)     Much  the  same  as  Rafid. 

RASTY  [raastee],  adj.     i.  Rancid      See  Rusty. 

Put  barlic  to  mailing,  lay  (lilchei  a  •alting. 

Through  follie  loo  beasdie,  much  bacon  is  riaslir. —  Tuner,  20,  t.  2. 

2.  Choleric;  irritable. 

Mr.  Cole's  a  good  maisler  to  we,  but  he  can  be  raity  like  some- 
times, r>if  he's  a  put  out. 
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RAT  [raat],  v,  t. ;  /.  /.  [raafud],  /.  /.  [u-raafud].  To  cause  to 
rot  or  decay. 

I  heard  a  man  say  in  praise  of  some  good  tipple — 

Darn'd  if  this  idn  rare  trade,  this  here's  the  stuff  to  rat  out  the 
veet  o'  your  stockins. 

The  vloor  o*  the  tallet's  proper  Zrratted  way  the  wet  coming  in. 

RATCH(Y  [raa'ch(ee],  ik  t  and  i.  To  stretch  at  waking  or 
getting  up. 

I  always  likes  to  zee  young  buUiks  raich  and  ream  theirzul  well 
hon  they  gets  up.     I  warn  they  be  growin*  and  getting  on. 

TIV  old  dog  don't  bethink  to  ratchy,  do  er  ? 

and  seo^^en  he  gon  ramien,  and  raxlede  swi^e. — Layamon^  1.  25991. 

Benedicite  he  by-gan  wiih  a  bolke  '  and  bus  brest  knokede, 
/Casc/trt/f  and  remetl  *  and  routte  at  ]>e  laste. — Piers  Plow,  viii.  6. 
Roxed  and  raxed  in  other  readings.     See  P,  Plow,  B.  398. 

Northumb.  Rax,    See  Brockett.   Raxled^  £".  Allit,  Poems ^  Patience,  1.  1 174. 

RATHE  [rae'udh,  rae*uv],  adj.  Early.  The  positive,  of  which 
rather  is  the  comparative  degree.  The  expression  "  we  be  gwain 
t'ave  a  rave  spring  de  year"  is  not  uncommon.  The  word  also 
implies  in  persons  or  animals  precocity  of  development,  either 
mental  or  physical. 

"  Her's  a  rave  young  bitch,  her  is,"  was  said  of  a  girl,  and  was 
not  intended  as  a  compliment.  They  yeffers  be  rave^  sure  'nough, 
/.  e,  big  for  their  age,  forward  in  growth.     Ang.-Sax.  hrce^. 

And  holdeJ>  ys  do3tere  vvij)  deshonour,  &  hermye[)  hem  late  &  rathe. 

Sir  FemmbraSf  1.  3873. 
**  O  dere  cosyn  myn,  dan  Johan,"  sche  sayde, 
"What  ayleth  yow  so  rathe  to  arise  ?" — Chaucer,  Schipmannes  Tale^  1.  98. 

Wi'  shouldered  shule  an'  peckiss,  rathe 

Ta  work  the  lab'rers  starts.  — Pulmaii,  Rustic  Sketches,  p.  22.     See  also  p.  $6, 

RATHER  [rae'udhur,  rae'uvur],  dr^'.  Comp.  of  ra///^.  Earlier; 
sooner  in  point  of  time.  Not  used  for  the  rather  of  literary  Eng- 
lish, to  express  preference ;  for  this  zoonder  or  leaver  are  the  words. 

Your  taties  d'always  come  rather'n  ours. 

Rathare  (or  sonnare,  infra),    Pocius,  Sonnare,  or  rathere,    Cicius, — Pr,  Parv, 

and  3yf  J>at  I  passe  Rather  ))an  sche,  it  ys  my  wytt  J?at  att  spengola.  .  .  be 
sold!  a-non  forth- with  ;       141 7.     Stephen  Thomas,  Fifty  Earliest  Wtlls,  p.  38. 

Many  sarsyn^  J)an  huld  hem  coye  f  ])at  ra\er  wer  fers  &  proute. 

Sir  Fei'umbras,  1.  2286.     See  also  11.  426,  233 1,  2705,  2924,  2958. 

but  whan  \>c  bataile  is  idoo,  })an  schal  he  be  as  he  was  ra^,  he  and  o]>erc 
kny^les  al  i-liche.     Trcvisa,  Lib.  I.  cap.  xxvi.p.  261.     See  also  lb.  p.  93. 

And  if  tliou  put  a  lytcl  terre  in  his  eye,  he  will  mend  the  rather  (i.  e.  quicker, 
sooner).  Fitzherbcrt,  Husbandry.     Ed.  Skeat,  E.  D.  S.  46/3. 

Tha  cortst  tha  natted  Voe  now-ieert,  or  bat  leetlc  rather. — Ex.  Scold.  1.  2IO. 
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RATHE-RIPE  [raedh-uruyp,  racuv-niyp],  sb.  An  early  kind 
of  apple  :  yellow  codling,  with  pinkish  streaks.  The  first  pronun., 
the  commoner  of  the' two,  is,  I  believe,  intended  for  rather-ripe, 

A  girl  who  developed  into  a  woman  at  an  early  age  would  be 
called  ratlu-ripe  by  elderly  educated  people.  See  Ex,  Scold, 
p.  148.  Th  and  v  are  interchangeable.  Fitzherbert  {Husbandry^ 
Ed.  Skeat,  E.  D.  S.  p.  14,  1.  9)  spells  nave  of  a  wheel  nathe, 

RATS-BANE  [raa*ts-bae'un],  sb.  Chervil.  A  common  wild 
umbelliferous  plant,  in  appearance  something  like  hemlock — 
probably  mistaken  for  it.     Chcerophyllum  sylvesire, 

RATTLE  [raa'tl],  sb.  and  vb.  Noise  of  any  kind  ;  chatter.  A 
keeper  of  my  acquaintance  always  uses  this  word. 

We  shan't  never  get  aneast  'em  way  all  this  yur  rattle. 
The  birds  be  all  a-urned  out  way  our  rattle, 

])er-fore  \€\  ratdlen  ))at  it  is  a3enst  charite  to  tellen  opynly  here  cursed 
disceitis  &  synnes.  Wyclif^  Works,  E.  E.  T.  S.  p.  274. 

RATTLE-BAG  [raafl-bag],  adj.  Wild  ;  harum-scarum  ;  royster- 
ing;  spendthrift. 

Ees,  I  knows'n,  and  a  purty  rattle-bag  osbird  a  is  too. 

RATTLE-BRAIN  [raati-braa-yn],  adj,  and  sb.  Same  as 
Ratixe-bag. 

RATTLER  [raaflur],  sb,     i.  A  roysterer ;  a  wild  liver. 
He's  a  proper  rattler,  'ton't  be  long  'vore  he've  a-brought  gwain 
hot  little  the  poor  old  man  lefm. 

2.  Cant  term  for  a  lie. 

Nif  that  idn  a  rattler  tell  roe  ! 

RATTLE-TRAP  [raafl-traap],  sb.  and  adj.  i.  A  makeshift 
contrivance  ;  a  shaky,  rickety  thing ;  shabby  ;  dilapidated. 

I  baint  gwain  in  thick  old  ratlU-trap^  I'd  zoonder  walk  by  half. 

Purty  rattle-trap  concarn  you've  a-stick'd  up  agin  my  wall.  I 
baint  gwain  to  put  up  way  that,  take  my  word  vor't,  zo  there  now  I 

2.  Movables;  odds  and  ends;  chattels. 

Look  sharp'n  get  your  rattle-traps  out  o'  the  way. 

RATTLING  [raafleen],  adj.     Fast ;  wild  ;  profligate. 
He  mid  do  very  well  in  thick  farm,  nif  he  wad'n  so  rattlin;  but 
there,  the  father  o'  un  was  jist  the  same. 

RATTY  [raafee],  v,  1.     To  become  rotten.     For  ex.  see  Vinny. 

RANDY  [ran'dee],  sb,  A  merry-making;  a  jolli6cation ;  a 
drinking  party. 

I  widn  gee  much  vor  none  o*  these  here  taytotal  clubs.     I  likes 
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a  beet  of  a  randy  once  a  year,  to  Wite-suntide.  Why,  we  walks  to 
church  spaktablo  like,  an'  then  we  walks  droo  the  parish  so  var's 
the  Blackbird,  an  then  we  zits  down  to  a  good  dinner  and  drinkins. 

RAUGHT  [rau'ut], /.  tense  21^  p,  part,  oi  reach. 

The  bullicks  Ve  di-raught  in  over  the  railin's  an'  ate  oflf  'most 
all  my  pbnts. 

He  raught  the  poor  old  'ummun's  goods  out  o'  the  winder,  gin 
he  could'n  bide  no  longer  vor  the  smoke,  an'  'twas  jist  a-come, 
the  roof  ad'n  a-vall'd  in  tap  o'  un. 

RAUNCH  [raunsh],  or  RAUNGE  [rau'nj],  ik  t.  and  /.  To 
devour  greedily ;  to  gnaw. 

I  zeed  your  old  dog  3.-raungin  a  bone,  an'  he  widn  let  me  come 
aneas'n ;  nif  a  didn  show  'is  teeth  an'  girzle  to  me. 

RAVE  [raeniv],  sd.  i.  That  part  of  the  side  of  a  cart  or  wagon 
which  projects  over  the  wheels.  Some  carts  are  made  without 
raves,  but  when  they  exist,  they  are  a  fixed  part  of  the  "  body." 

Halliwell  is  incorrect,  at  least  as  to  this  district ;  what  he  describes 
are  not  raves,  but  /ades  (q.  v.). 

The  bodye  of  the  wayne  of  oke,  the  staues,  the  nether  rathes,  the  ouer  raiha^ 
the  keys  and  pikstaues. — Fitzherbcrt,  Husbandry,  ed.  Skeat,  £.  D.  S.  p.  14, 1.  22. 

2.  Bars  or  strips  of  wood  across  any  opening. 
A  winder  way  raves  to  un.     Dec  17,  1885. 

3.  sh,  A  long  bar  having  a  row  of  iron  teeth  projecting  at  right 
angles,  used  by  weavers  to  guide  and  separate  the  threads  of  the 
warp  when  winding  it  upon  the  "  beam  "  of  the  loom.  The  object 
of  the  rave  is  to  keep  the  threads  even,  and  to  make  them  lie  on 
the  beam  at  the  same  width  as  the  intended  piece  of  cloth. 

4.  adj.  var.  of  rathe.  (Com.  especially  in  the  superlative.)  v  and 
///  are  interchangeable ;  many  children  are  unable  to  perceive  the 
difference. 

They  there  North  Devon  beast  be  the  ravest  sort  o'  bullicks 
I  can  meet  way  vor  my  ground. 

)>at  lyghtliche  launce)>  vp  *  litel  while  dure)>, 
And  ])at  )>at  rd^st  rype)>  *  rote)'  most  saunest. 
PUrs  Plowman,  Xlii.  222.     See  also  lb.  vii.  322,  X.  148,  XVIII.  46. 

RAW  [rau-],  adj.  Tech.  Applied  to  cloth  of  any  kind. 
Undressed,  unfinished,  as  it  comes  from  the  loom.  The  regular 
term.  The  room  in  which  goods  are  placed  when  taken  from 
the  weaver  is  always  the  "  r«a/-piece  shop." 

It*m  a  peece  of  rawe  wollen  clothe  xxx'. 

It'in  a  peddicoate  and  a  wastecoate  being  a  pawne.  xx*. 

Inventory  of  the  Goods  of  Henry  Gandye,  Exeter.  l609» 

RAW-CREAM  [rau'-krai*m],  sh.    Same  as  Raw-head. 
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RAW-HEAD  [rau'-aid],  sb.  Natural  cream  which  rises  upon 
the  milk  and  is  skimmed  off,  in  distinction  from  that  produced 
by  scalding.  More  common  than  raw-cream^  which  latter  is  the 
alternative  name  in  the  west  wherever  the  practice  of  scalding 
obtains,  to  distinguish  it  from  scald-cream.  An  old  doctor 
prescribed,  "a  tumbler-full  of  raw  head  ^s^x^^  morning." 

RAW^-MILK  [rau'-miilk],  sb.  Milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow  ; 
not  skimmed.     (Always.) 

A  woman  applying  to  **  the  Board  "  for  relief  for  a  deserted  grand- 
child said,  "  You  zee  I  be  forced  to  buy  a  pint  o'  raw-milk  a  day." 
Aug.  20,  1885. 

RAWNING-KNIFE  [rauneen-nuyv],  sb.  Large  knife  used 
by  butchers. 

RAWNY  [rau'nee],  v,  /.     i.  To  eat  greedily  and  with  noise. 
Bill  1   cas'n  ait  thy  mait  more  dacenter'n  that  is  ?  why  thee's 
rawny  jist  the  very  same's  a  gurt  pig. 

2.  Same  as  Rhyny. 

RAY  [raa-y],  v,  /.     To  deck  out ;  to  dress.     (Com.) 
Where  be  you  gwain  then  s*mornin',  all  Arrayed  out  so  fine  ? 

Rayd,  or  arayed  wythe  clothynge,  or  other  thynge  of  honeste  (thynge  of 
clennesse,  K.  p.).    Ornatus,  Promp,  Parv, 

With  dyuers  stones,  precious  and  riche  : — 

Thus  was  she  raied^  yet  saugh  I  never  her  liche. — Chatuer^  C,  of  Lave^  1.  818. 

That  neuere  reed  good  rewle  :  ne  resons  bookis  I 
ffor  ben  J?ey  rayed  arith  :  ])ey  recchith  no  fForther. 

Langland^  Rich,  thi  RiddeSf  III.  1 19. 

RE-  [rai*-].  The  prefix  is  nearly  always  accentuated,  and  pro- 
nounced broad.  [^^rrsaaTv],  reserve,  [^^rpai't],  repeat.  {Rai- 
tuyur],  retire,  [^artrai't,]  retreat,  [-^^rzuyn,]  resign,  &c.  The 
vocabulary  is  very  small  in  these  words,  and  that,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  speakers  feel  them  to  be  "  fine "  words,  causes 
them  always  to  be  emphasized  on  both  syllables. 

READ  [hrai'd],  v,  L  To  estimate  truly;  to  see  through;  to 
comprehend ;  to  predict. 

Anybody  could  read  *ee.     Why,  can  zee  wet  'pon  the  face  o*  un. 

[Neef  Tau'm  doa'un  aul*tur-z  an*  piir'tee  kwik*,  aay  kn  rard  ee'z 
faur'teen  saa*f  unuuf',]  if  Tom  does  not  alter  his  hand  (change  his 
course'of  life)  very  shortly,  I  can  surely  predict  his  fortune. 

REAM  [rai'm],  v,  /.  i.  To  enlarge  a  hole  in  wood  or  metal. 
The  tapering  instrument  used  for  the  purpose  is  always  called  a 
reamer. 

They  there  screws  *ont  go  vore  I've  z-reamed  the  holes  droo 
the  hinges. 
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2.  To  stretch  or  draw  out  any  elastic  substance. 

You  can  ream  that  there  cloth,  t'ont  break  same's  some  o'  the 
ratted  stuff  they  sells  about. 

3.  Applied  also  to  cider.  "  'Tis  di-reamcd^*  means  that  it  has 
become  viscous.     See  Ropy. 

4.  tnir.     Capable  of  stretching. 

Good  leather  to  reamy^  i.  e.  having  the  property  of  stretching. 

5.  To  stretch  oneself  on  awaking,  or  on  getting  up.  Same  as 
Ratchy  (^.  z/.).     See  also  illus.  under  Ratchy. 

REAMY  [rai'mee],  adj.  Applied  to  cider — stringy ;  viscous  ; 
like  oil.     Same  as  Ropy  (^.  v.). 

REAP  [rai'p],  sb.  The  reaper  takes  hold  of  the  corn  and 
gathers  it  with  his  left  arm,  giving  two  or  more  cuts  until  he  has 
enough  for  a  sheaf;  he  then  lays  it  down  ready  for  the  binder. 
The  unbound  sheaf,  thus  made,  is  called  a  reap  or  reap  d  com, 

Ang.-Sax.  ripe^  a  sheaf;  a  handful  of  corn. 

and  in  some  places  they  lay  them  (beanes  and  pees)  on  repes^  and  whan  they 
be  dry  they  laye  them  to-gether  on  heai>e.s  lyke  hey-cockes,  and  neuer  bynde 
them.  Fitzha-bert^  Husbandry ^  Ed.  Skeat,  E.  D.  S.  29-4. 

REAP-HOOK  [ree'p-^ok],  sb.     A  large  sickle  used  for  reaping. 

REAR  [ree'ur,  sometimes  rae'ur],  v,  /.     To  rouse  ;  to  disturb. 

Her  begind  to  holler,  her  reared  d\\  the  house.     Sep.  19,  1880. 

Ang.-Sax.  hriran^  to  raise;  to  agitate.  Also  rdkran,  to  raise, 
excite,  move,  advance. 

Cotgrave  has,  to  rere^  eslever^  and  esiever,  to  raise.  We  still  say, 
in  literary  English,  "  to  raise  the  neighbourhood,"  and  "  to  r^ar 
a  monument." 

For  woman  is  a  feble  wight 

To  rere  a  warre  against  a  knight. — Chaucer's  Dream,  1.  469. 

penne  ))e  rebaudej  so  ronk  rn'd  such  a  noyse, 
^at  ajly  hurled  in  his  erej  her  harlotej  speche  ; 

Early  Alliterative  Poems ,  Cleanness,  1.  873. 

REAR  [ree'ur],  v.  i.     To  mock  ;  to  hoot. 
He  reared  along  the  street  after  me. 

Go,  ya  rearing,  snapping,  tedious,  culted  Snibblenose. 

Ex.  Scold.  1.  106.    See  also  \,  313. 

REAR  UP  [ree'ur  aup],  v.  t.  Tech.  in  the  finishing  of  woollen 
cloth. 

In  the  raw  state,  /.  e.  as  the  cloth  comes  from  the  loom,  it  is 
full  of  the  oil  used  in  the  process  of  spinning  the  yarns.  A  strong 
alkali  is  freely  sprinkled  upon  the  cloth,  which  is  then  beaten  up 
in  tl.e  mill  until  the  oil  and  alkali  are  thoroughly  amalgamated^ 
after  which  the  cloth  is  allowed  to  lie  a  few  hours  until  a  slight 
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fermentation  commences;  then  ii  is  washed  in  a  machine  wiih 
clenn  water,  and  the  cloth  is  thus  cleansed  from  the  grease.  The 
process  up  to  the  time  of  washing  is  called  rearing  i(fi. 

RECKLIN  [raek'leen],  sk  Reckoning ;  bill ;  account.  Compare 
(himley,  chimney. 

Here,  missus  !  what's  the  retklmt 

RECKON  [raek-n],  v.  i.     To  helieve  ;  to  think  ;  to  consider. 

I  reckja  taties  'II  Lxr  [maa'yn  skee'us]  maain  scarce  de  year. 

RECKON  UP  [raek'n  aup],  7'.  /.  To  appr.iise  ;  to  estimate 
at  its  true  value. 

Didn  take  long  vor  to  reckon  "ee  ti/',  nobody  idn  never  gwaiii 
not  vor  to  be  a-tookt  in  way  puHin  "ee  down  vor  a  gcn'Iman. 

REDDING  [hrid-een  more  commonly  uuRJ-een],  s6.  Red  orhre 
or  ruddle  used  to  daub  over  sheep  and  common  cheeses.  {RuddU 
or  nidiU  are  unknown  in  this  sense.) 

REDE.     &e\VKEDE. 

RED-LANE  [hiiur-d-lae-vin],  sb.     The  throat. 

Purty  near  all  [ee'i]  his  wnges  goes  down  the  herd-lane,  there  idn 
much  a-lef  vor  her  an'  the  chillem. 

RED-RAG  [huur-d-rag],  sb.     Tlie  tongue. 

Her  idn  much  amiss,  nif  could  on'y  stop  thick  there  herd  rag. 

RED-TAII.  [huur-d-taa-yul],  more  commonly  [lae^udee  huur'd- 
taa-yul],  ib.     The  redstart.     Fhanicura  rutkilla. 


RED-WATER    [huur'd-wau-dr,  h 
common  among  cattle,  especially  whe 

REED  [hree-d],  sh.     Whealen  stn 
for  thatching. 


ifd-wau'dr],  sb.       A   disease 
1  kept  on  poor  raoorlar.d. 

w  combed  and  straightened 

AdvcrtbtmiHl,  ll'cll[i>s'B»  Ifai/y 


A  good  lot  of  fwr/  for  sale.     Apply,  &C.- 
Mfii/s.  Aug.  20,  1885.     See  Tusser,  51/5  SHi 

And  in  SooiniErset shire,  nbout  Zelcealre  and  Martok,  they  (loo  shere  Ihcyr 
wheale  »e:y  luwe,  and  nil  the  wheate-strawe  thai  (hey  pourpose  to  make  ihacke 
□r,  lliey  do  not  Ihres^hi:  it,  but  culle  oCtbe  ears;,  and  bynde  it  in  sheues,  and  c:i11 
il  ra/t :  and  therwilh  Ihey  Ibacke  their  houses. 

Filiherbert,  tiuibandry,  Ed.  Skcal,  E.  D.  S.  17,  1.  21. 

It  is  no  longer  ihe  custom  to  cut  off  the  ears. 

Reeds  (in  the  pi.)  would  be  those  growing  in  swamps  or  water. 

REED  M.\KER  [hrec'd  mack'ur],  sb.  A  machine  driven  by 
power  for  straightening  and  preparing  wheat  straw  for  ihntchiiit;, 
by  combing  out  short  and  bruised  stalks. 
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REED-MOTE  [hree'd-moa-ut],  sb,  A  single  stalk  of  wheat 
straw.  The  "  straws "  served  with  squashes  and  slings  would  be 
called  reed-motes  by  us. 

REFUSE  [rai'fiie'z],  sb.     Refusal ;  option  ;  pre-emption. 
Arter  you'd  a  gid  me  the  refuse  o'  un,  I  did'u  think  you'd  part 
way  un,  *thout  lattin  me  know'd  it. 

REIVE  [ruyv],  v,  /.  To  sift  seed  or  grain,  through  a  particular 
sieve  in  winnowing. 

"  I  an't  dk-reived  a  good  much  o'  it,  not  eet,"  a  man  said  to  me, 
when  asked  when  he  would  have  finished  winnowing  a  quantity 
of  clover  seed. 

Hal li well  spells  this  reeve^  but  such  a  word  is  unknown  in  the 
west     It  appears  thus  in  some  of  the  Northern  Glossaries. 

This  must  surely  be  the  same  as  the  old  word  rive^  to  deprive  ; 
take  away  from ;  to  rake  out ;  also  to  divide  or  separate,  from 
which  we  get  the  sb,  rift, 

Ryve.     Rostrum. — Promp.  Parv, 

Icham  for  wow3mg  al  forwake 

Wcry  so  water  in  wore  ; 

Lest  eny  rette  me  my  make, 

Ychabbe  y-Jymed  Jorc. — Sp.  Lyric  Poetry  (Morris),  A.  34. 

And  thorwgh  the  body,  gan  hym  for  to  ryve  ; 

And  thus  the  worthy  knyght  was  brought  of  lyve. — Chaucer ^  Tr.  &*  Cr.  1.  1573. 

Als  lyons,  libardes  and  wolwes  kene, 

|>at  wald  worow  men  bylyve, 

And  rogg  |>am  in  sonder  and  ryve; — Hampole^  Pr.  of  Cons.  1.  1228. 

REIVING-ZIEVE  [ruyveen-zee'v],  sb,    A  peculiar  sieve  used 
in  winnowing. 
Can  take  out  all  th'  eaver  out  o'  it  way  the  reiving-zitwt. 
See  Trans.  Devon  Association^  1881,  vol.  xiii.  p.  93. 

REM  LET  [riimlut',  sometimes  riim'lunt],  sb,  A  remnant ; 
remainder.     (Very  com.) 

Her  ax  me  nif  I  could  take  all  the  remlef,  zo  I  zaid  I  wid  nif 
her'd  bate  drippence  a  yard. 

Remelawnt  (remenaunt,  residuum,  F.).     Residuus,  retiquus,-^ Promp.  Parv. 

Byt  not  on  thy  brede,  and  lay  hyt  doun, 

That  is  no  curtesye  to  vse  in  town ; 

But  breke  as  mych  as  )k)u  wylle  ete. 

The  remelant  to  pore  |k)u  shalle  lete — Boke  of  Curtasye,  L  51* 

RENDER  [raindur],  v.  t.  Tech.  among  plasterers  and  archhects. 
To  give  the  first  coat  of  mortar  to  a  wall  or  ceiling.  To  **  render^ 
float,   and   finish,"  in   some   material   stated,   is  constantly  seen 

in  builders'  specifications. 


-fiayiHg 

ill,  and 
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"RENE  [hree-n],  v.  t.     To  strip  offbark  ;  lo  rind. 

I  zee  the  deer  bin  here  again ;  zee  how  they've  a-renid  the 
young  trees. 

RENT  PAYING  [rai-nt  paa-yeen],  adj.  Profitable.  Such  as 
will  so  increase  in  value  as  to  provide  for  the  rent.  This  is  a 
very  favourite  expression  ;  also  that  of  describing  animals  as  rent- 
payers.     Both  are  constantly  used  by  auctioneers. 

They  can  now  wllh  ihe  grtalesl  confidence  commend  llie  abovi 
animals,  and  having  in  ihem  some  of  the  Iwst  strains  oF  the  Voli 
Noilon  Hocks.— ,Jj^.  0/ Floci  S^lc,  iVdlinst„n  Wifkly  Nfwi,  Oct.  15,  iH8S- 

RERE  MOUSE  [rae'ur  maewz],  sb.  A  bat.  Less  common 
Xhaji fitter-mouse.    Ang.-Sax.  hrkre-mis,  a  bat. 

nespertilio,  rtrentBivir.  — Wrights  yocab,  625/9. 
And  not  lo  rewle  as  nreiays  :  and  rt 
And  spendc  of  t>e  spicerie  :  more  jia 

REVEAL  [rai-vae-ul],  s6.  Tech.  in  building.  The  space  which 
any  framework,  as  of  a  door  or  window,  is  kept  back  from  the  front 
or  face  line. 

The  walls  be  that  thin,  the  winders  be  a-foc'd  to  be  a-keept  out 
flush,  idn  no  [rarvae-ul]  't  all. 

Set  back  the  frame  eens  mid  show  a  vower'n  half  j-i^m/. 

REVEL  [hraevl],  sk  Nearly  every  village  has  its  annual  rtvel — 
a  kind  of  feast,  which  is  evidently  the  survival  of  ihe  festival  held 
on  the  day  of  the  patron  saint,  and  of  the  sports  and  pastimes 
of  the  olden  time.  In  most  cases  "  Revel  Sunday  "  is  that  which 
follows  or  is  nearest  to  the  anniversary  of  the  saint  to  whom  the 
church  is  dedicated,  and  doubtless  once  this  was  so  always,  but 
many  village  churches  have  been  rebuilt  and  re^iedicated,  while 
the  date  of  the  revel  remains  unchanged.  At  this  time  it  is  still 
usual  to  keep  up  the  annual  festivity ;  children  and  servants  go 
home  to  visit  parents.  Wrestling  and  cudgel-playing  used  to  take 
place  in  many  villages  ;  in  some,  bull-baiting,  cock -fighting,  and 
similar  amusements;  but  in  all  cases  drinking  was  and  is  the 
chief  attraction.  Hence  revel  and  reveller  h:tve  acquired  a  depr»^ 
ciatory  meaning. 


REW  [rtie],  si.  i.  The  row  or  ridge  in  which  grass  falls  when 
cut  with  a  scythe.  Also  when  gathered  up  into  a  ridge  in  the 
process  of  hay-making. 

2.  V.  Ir.  To  reio  up  the  hay  is  to  collect  it  into  large  ridges 
ready  to  be  loaded  on  the  wagon.  Previous  to  this  it  has  often 
to  be  gathered  into  small  ridges  and  then  scattered  again.  "  Take'n 
rcJV  it  up  in  single  strik  ravs,"  means  that  each  haymaker  is  lo 
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gather  into  a  row  just  so  much  hay  as  he  can  draw  in  with  one 
pull  or  movement  of  his  rake.  To  reiu  up  into  "  double-strik  rews  " 
is  for  each  person  to  make  two  pulls,  and  thus  cover  double  the 
space,  making  a  row  twice  the  size. 

&  many  a  scheld  was  )>ar  y-cleued  f  &  many  a  man  was  to-hewe  ; 

Of  legges  &  armes  honde  &  heued  t  sone  |>an  lay  ful  \t.  rcivf, — Sir  Fer,  1.  3025. 

And  |>orw  a  candel,  clomyng  :  in  a  corsed  place, 

Fel  a-doun,  and  for-brende  •  for|)  al  J)e  reiue. — Piers  Pl<nv.  iv.  106. 

REX-BUSH  [raak's-bfeo'sh],  sb,     A  clump  of  rushes.     (Always.) 
A  very  old  saying  is  :  **  The  Barle  and  the  Exe  do  both  urn 

out  o*  the  same  rcx-bush'^     The  meaning  is  that  the  two  rivers  with 

such  different  courses  rise  very  close  together. 

ReX'bush  I  Fath  !  tell  me  o'  tha  Rex-bush^  ye  teeheeing  Pixy ! — Ex.  Sc.  1.  129. 

REXEN  [raak'sn,  vraak'sn],  sb.  Rushes.  One  of  the  very  few 
words  which  retain  tlie  en  plural ;  even  this  is  now  becoming 
"  improved  "  into  rexens.      Comp.  lit.  chickens. 

Of  an  undrained  field  it  is  usual  to  hear,  ''he's  all  a-umed  to 
rexens. " 

Can  put  up  a  little  mow  and  thatch  'n  way  rexen.     See  Hursh. 

RHINE  [hree'n],  sb.  In  the  fen  or  moor  district  of  Somerset, 
extending  west  nearly  as  far  as  Taunton,  the  wide  open  drains  are 
all  written  rhine  and  pronounced  reen.  See  Macaulay's  account 
of  the  Battle  of  Sedge  Moor. 

RHINY  [hruynee],  adj.  i.  Thin ;  lean ;  hungry-looking. 
Jennings  and  Williams  spell  this  ra^vny. 

Fat  her !  a  rhiny  old  thing,  herVe  a-zeed  too  many  Zindays,  I 
b'lieve ;  I  count  mid  so  well  try  to  fat  a  yurdle.     Said  of  a  cow. 

2.  Miserly  ;  near ;  close-fisted  ;  too  stingy  to  be  clean. 
Proper  rhiny  old  fuller,  'tis  a  waeth  aiteenpence  to  get  a  shillin 
out  o'  ee. 

The  slouen  and  the  careles  man,  the  roinish  nothing  nice, 

To  lodge  in  chamber  comely  deckt,  are  seldom  suffred  twice. — Tusser^  102,  v.  I. 

RIBBIN  [riib-een],  sb.     Riband.     (Always.) 

Who  would  not  rather  suffer  whipping. 

Than  swallow  toasts  of  bits  o{  ribbin? — Hudibras,  II.  c.  i.  1.  858. 

RID.     Riddance.     See  Hird. 

RIDDLE  [hrudl,  hiirdl],  v,  t.  and  sb.     To  sift ;  a  sieve. 
T'on't  take  'boo  vive  minutes  vor  to  hirdle  down  they  arshes. 

RIDE  [ruyd],  v.  i.     i.  To  be  angry  ;  to  be  enraged. 

A  surly  old  man  whom  boys  delighted  to  tease,  complained  to 
me  and  said,  [Dhu  jaa'kaas  toa'udz  du  uun'ee  dhe*  ut  vur  tu  roaek 
mee  ruyd,']  the  jackass  toads  only  do  it  to  make  me  enraged. 
March  30,  1878.     (Very  com.) 
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[Doati  tak  muuch  tu  mak  ee"  ruyd,^  it  does  not  take  much  to 
m^e  him  rave  and  storm.     April  14,  1878. 

2.  To  joumey  in  a  carriage  of  any  sort ;  to  proceed, 

You  can  jump  ia  the  train  and  ridi  so  var's  Norton,  and  tidn 
not  more  'n  a  mild  therevrom. 

The  Alkemstim,  Nov,  18,  1885,  p.  6gg,  calls  "riding  in  a  gig" 
an  Americanism.  No  other  phrase  would  be  used  by  a  Somerset 
native. 

And  lydi  Tritlh  by  ricchesie  ;  iic  r«t  frow  naujt  >eriiine. 

For  if  ^owr  eouplest  [e  >er-<rith  :  to  clergye  comestow  neuere. 

PUri  nowman,  B.  x.  CS8. 
I'll  hang  you  bolh,  you  rascals  I 
I  can  but  ridt  .... 

And  you  for  the  bacon  you  took  on  Ihe  highvray. 
From  the  poor  mntkcl  woman,  as  she  rwie  from  Romforfl. 

Mastiiis"''  City  M^dsm,  III.  i. 
AnJ  hf  made  him  to  ridi  in  ihe  second  chariot. — Gtnisis,  uli.  43. 

3.  To  go,  or  to  be  carried  safely  in  any  vehicle. 

Thick  load  on't  never  ridt  home  ;  he'll  turn  over  'vore  he've  a 
rode  half  way. 

The  landlord  of  an  inn  said  of  a  plant  he  had  placed  on  the 
carriage,  "  He'll  ride  there,  miss,"  meaning  it  will  go  safely. 

4.  To  climb.  Implies  going  where  the  climber  is  either 
trespassing,  making  mischief,  or  rudely  and  improperly  climbing. 

They  there  factory  maidens  be  always  ridit^  up  'pon  thick  there 
hedge  arter  the  two  or  dree  flowers.  They  be  always  ridin'  about 
arter  vokeses  flowers. 

Come  down  there,  you  boys  I  What  !  can't  make  merschy  'nough 
else,  'ihout  ridin'  all  over  the  roof  o'  thick  there  linhay  ? 

No  odds  how  firm  they  be,  they  rails  '11  zoon  be  a-tord  down ; 
pass  honever  anybody  will,  sure  to  zee  a  passle  o'  women  A-ridin' 
up  'pon  'era.     Set  Hag-rided,  Pixv-rided. 

5.  sb.  A  green  path  through  a  wood;  a  lane  cut  through 
underwood  or  furze. 

Shan't  never  do  oorl  way  the  rabbits  here  nif  there  idn  some 

rides  a-cut, 

RIDE  AND  TIE  [ruyd-n-tuyj,  v.  i.  \Vhen  two  people  have 
but  one  beast,  and  take  turns  to  ride,  they  are  sa'd  to  r/dt  and  tie. 

The  same  form  is  used  in  wark  and  lie,  and  in  other  operations 
in  which  tie  seems  to  imply  taking  a  turn  or  spell. 


RIDERS  [niydur/.],^ 
The  riders  be  comin'  1 


Circus  performers ;  £ 
:t  wick,     (Always.) 


s  company. 


RIDGE  AND  FURROW  [urj-n  voa-r].     When  addressing  the 
quality  \6rj-n  vuurti\.    Applied  to  land  when  left  in  regular  ridges 
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divided  h^  furrows.     The  object  is  to  assist  the  surface  drainage. 
See  All-vore. 

RIG  [rig],  sb.     i.  A  game  ;  a  lark ;  a  practical  joke. 

They'd  a-got  a  purty  rig  vfdiy  th'  old  'ummun's  things ;  they  turned 
over  her  warshin  tub,  and  then  they  pushed  down  the  butt  o'  bees 
way  a  long  stick  ]  nobody  could'n  g'in  the  garden  vor  two  or  dree 
days,  the  young  osbirds. 

2.  sb.    An  imperfectly  castrated  horse.     (Very  com.) 

3.  Term  for  a  woman  implying  wantonness. 
Proper  rig  her  is,  an'  no  mistake. 

RIG  [rig],  V.  t.     I.  To  dress ;  to  deck  out     Same  as  Ray. 
My  eyes  !  id'n  her  Zrri^d  out  then  ? 

2.  To  rig  up  is  to  make  ready ;  to  put  together. 
Tidn  no  gain  way  those  here  machines  vor  little  farms,  takes  so 
long  vor  to  rig  em  up  as  do  vor  to  do  the  work  arterwards. 

RIGGLE  [rig'l],  sb,  A  groove  cut  round  some  article,  as  a 
notch  cut  round  a  stick,  to  make  a  lash  hold  on  better.  The 
groove  on  a  pulley  is  a  riggle.     For  illus.  see  W.  S.  Gram.  p.  98. 

RIGGLETIN  [riglteen],  adj.    Wanton ;  lewd.    (Com.) 

I  hain't  noways  a  frightened  to  hear  o*  it;  I  never  didn  look  vor 

nort  else,  her  was  always  one  o'  they  there  riggletin  sort,  and  th' 

old  umman  wadn  never  no  better. 

A  wud  ha  had  a  coad,  riggelHng^  parbreaking,  piping  body  in  tha  \ 

Ex.  Scold.  1.  147. 

RIGGY  [rig'ee],  v.  i.  To  romp  in  a  lewd  manner;  to  act  the 
wanton. 

Her  was  one  o'  they  there  good-tempered  ones,  hon  I  know'd 
her,  fit  to  riggy  way  anybody  that  comed  along. 

But  thee,  thee  wut  steehoppee,  and  colty,  and  hobby,  and  riggy  wi*  enny 
kesson  Zoul.  Ex,  Scold,  L  296.     See  also  lb,  1.  265. 

RIGHT  [rait],  sb.     Often  used  in  a  curiously  personal  sense. 
[Neef  uun-ee  rai7  ud  u-gaut  liz  wai*,  uur  wiid'n  bee  u-saar'd  zoa,] 
if  only  right  had  got  his  way,  she  would  not  be  so  ill  treated. 

RIGHT-HAND-SIDE  [rai't-an-zuyd],  sb.  The  right  side. 
Right  and  left,  when  used  to  indicate  position,  take  hand  in 
connection  with  them. 

When  you  come  to  the  vower  cross  way,  turn  round  'pon  your 
r/V///  harid^  and  keep  on  gin  you  come  to  a  lake  o'  water  'pon  your 
Itft-handside. 

The  right  hand-side  of  his  head  was  ter'ble  cut  about. 

The  right-Juindside  of  your  foot. 
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"right-hand  SULL  [rai-t-an  zooul],  sb.  A  plough  made 
to  turn  llie  sod  to  the  right  of  the  ploughman.  This  is  the  ordinary 
kind,  most  in  use. 

RIGHT  OUT  [ruyt  aewl,  rai't  aewt],  adv.  Completely; 
entirely;  absolutely  and  finally.  Also  in  a  bold,  straightforward 
manner,  without  mincing  matters ;  outright,     (Very  common.) 

He  ax  me  vor  to  let'n  had  th  'oss  'pon  trial ;  but  I  laid  I'd  warn 
un  (warrant  him)  sound  and  quiet  mf  he'd  buy  un  right  out,  but 
I  widn  part  way  un  no  other  ways. 

'Twas  a  proper  nasty  trick,  and  zo  I  told'n  to  his  face,  right  out. 

RIGHTS  [rai'ts,  niyts],  sb.  pi.  Stag  hunting.  The  points  or 
projections  growing  from  the  side  of  both  horns  of  a  stag,  by  which 
up  to  six  or  seven  years  old  his  exact  age  can  be  determined. 

Doubtless  this  term  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  after  four  years 
a  perfect  deer  should  by  right  have  the  bow,  bay  and  tray  to  which 
the  name  rights  applies ;  it  does  not  apply  to  the  "  points  on  top." 
See  Upright,  Warrantable,  Points. 

Join.  And  a  hart  of  ten 

I  triiw  he  be,  madani,  or  blame  your  men  ; 

And  sianding  'fore  tlie  dogs ;  lie  \>a.n  a  head 
Large  and  well  bearo'd,  wiih  all  n^-A/i  sumra'd  and  spread. 
Ben  Jortion,  Siui  Sktpkird,  I.  u. 
Tliough  a  good  bodied  deer,  be  had  onl]'  tlie  rights  of  a  foiir-;rear.old  deer. 
Raords  of  North  DrvaH  SlagAauKJs,  p.  62. 
He  liad  all  his  rigUi,  wilh  seven  on  top  of  one  horn.  Bad  six  on  the  Other. 
Collyiu,  p.  196. 
Uefore  a  crowd  of  sportsmen,  tourisls,  fiahemicn,  and  seaside  loungers,  a  fine 
stng,  having  all  his  rights,  ts  killed  on  ihe  beach  by  the  huntsman,  anil  the  linL 
Ulood  of  the  season  is  oblained. —  H'e/iiiigtiin  tVuily  Nfws,  Aug.  19,  1886. 

In  the  IVellington  IVeek/y  Navs,  Sept.  29,  1SS7,  is  an  account 
of  the  death  of  two  slags  on  the  same  day.     tjne  had  all  his  rights. 

He  iTDS  killed  just  above  Marsh  Bridge  early  in  ihe  afternoon,  a  good  slag 
willi  all  his  r/j*«  and  two  upon  lop.  The  olher  had  not.  A  fine  old  Jlag, 
having  four  on  top  on  each  side,  but  bcking  his  bay  points. 

RIGHTSHIP[raLtshiip],  j^.     Justice;  truth;  dependence. 
Nif  was  any  rightship  in  it,  poor  vokes  widn  ha  to  work  s'hard, 
and  they  widn  be  so  bad  off  nother.     (Very  com.) 

RIN  [hrin-,  not  quite  hriSn-],  var.  fron.  Run.  Very  com.  with 
individual  speakers,  specially  in  Devonshire  ;  some  say  ren'  or  hrtiv. 

A  farmer  of  Culmstock  and  many  others  always  use  this  form. 

The  water  rinth  s.ti&'j  to  waste.  I  cai't  abear  no  such  rin,  to 
the  back  door. 
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3,  v.  I.     To  saw  in  ihe  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  wood. 
Tak'n  rip  down  thick  there  board  dree  inches  in. 

RIPPING  [riip-ecn],  j^.  The  act  of  stripping  the  bark  from  oak 
for  tanning. 

[Aay-v  u-biin-  aewt  t-Oa*kurei,  rUfiun,  moo'ur-n  iiz  vaurfneet], 
I've  been  out  to  Hokombe,  ripping,  more  than  this  fortnight. 

RIPPING-TIME  [nlp-een-tuym],  J*.  The  time  when  the  oak 
sap  has  risen,  so  that  the  bark  can  be  ripped  ox  peeled  off  easily. 

[Aay  muyn  twuz  jis'  ubaewt  rup-een-luym,']  I  remember  it  was 
just  about  ripping-lime.     Com.  term  for  spring. 

RISE  [ruyz],  v.  i.    To  ferment ;  to  leaven. 

We  zits  the  sponge  (g.  v.)  eight  or  nine  o'clock  o'  night,  and  then 
we  lets  it  bide  to  risi  gin  vive  or  zix  in  the  mornin',  'cordin'  to  the 
weather  and  that ;  and  then  zoon's  the  rest  o'  the  batch  is  ready 
we  takes  the  sponge  and  breaks  it  all  down  together,    Oct  la,  1885. 

RISE  [ruyz],  v.  t    To  raise. 

I  should  like  to  do  it,  oncommon,  nif  on'y  I  could  rise  the 
money.     Raise  is  unknown, 

RISEMENT  [ruyzmunt],  sb.     Advance  in  price. 

They've  a-ros'd  the  bread  in  to  Taanun  {Taunton),  but  there  "ant 
a-bin  no  risenient  yer,  not  'eet. 

RISH  [rish],  sb.  Com.  pron.  of  rush,  though  not  so  general 
as  rex,  rexen.     Comp.  drish  =-  thrush,  vlish  =  flush. 


To  be  cursed  in  consislorie  :  she  counleth  noujte  a  riicht  (resshc  C. ;  rtiishe 
A.).  Pirn  Plowman,  B.  HI.  I4I. 

The  stulk  was  ns  rish  right. 
And  Iheron  stode  the  knoppc  upright : — Chaucer,  Rom.  nftht  Rote,  I.  170I. 

Kjrng  Richard  ^iXt  3.1  the  Ynglyi 

Scllcre  rysehis  in  ihe  morys, 

To  fyU  tbe  dykes  of  Daroun.~^ir*.  C.  de  Lion,  1,  6037. 

ROAD  [roa'ud,  rau-ud].  The/Ar.  "  to  go  to  road"  or  "  to  turn 
to  road"  represents  a  very  common  practice  among  small  owners, 
viz.  to  let  out  donkeys  or  cattle  to  browse  on  the  roadside. 
Unfortimately  the  habit  does  not  stop  there,  but  is  frequently 
followed  by  opening  the  gate  of  a  neighbour's  field  after  night-falL 

ROAR  [roaiir],  j^.     Uproar;  disturbance;  row. 

A  farmer  after  exclaiming  against  free  trade,  said,  "  But  there,  Wi 
should  have  a  purty  roar  sure  'nough,  nif  they  was  vor  t'  aim  to  put 
any  tax  'pon  corn  or  eet  fat  stock."     Aug,  i,  1887. 

Ang.-Sax.  Arfrt?),   O.  L.  Genn.  h<-ira,  O.  H.  Germ.  niora.-Slradn.inn. 
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A  plane  of  which  the  iron  projects  bo  as  to  cut  too  thick  a 
shaving,  is  said  to  be  "  to  ronk."  Stones  broken  too  small  for  the 
traffic  on  a  road  would  be  described  as  "not  ronk  enough."  A 
carpenter  would  say  of  a  board,  "  I  must  scrape  'm  (plane)  over 
a  bit,  else  he'li  be  a  little  bit  [ttic  raun^-k]."  A  smell  might  be 
described  as  "  middlin'  ronk  "  if  very  bad.  An  over-rough  file  is 
"  to  ronk"  or  if  too  smooth  "not  ronk  enough." 

Zo  vishin'  we  mus'  slap 
Till  aulumn's  vloodsda  cleynze  the  slream, 

O'  weeds  thnt  chucks  en,  roak  and  green. — Pulman,  Rus.  St.  p.  aa 

Pal  wat;  ^e  rauen  so  mni-  pnv  rebel  vtalf  euet ; — £.  All.  Poena,  Delugt,  1.  455. 

IHl  am  rent,  hit  an 

tie  line  pe  rebaudej  si 

ROOKERY  [rfeok-uree],  s6.  A  noisy  dispute  ;  disturbance : 
probably  from  the  noise  made  by  rooks  in  the'u'  parliament. 

I  yeard  em  zay,  how  there  was  a  middlin'  rookery  in  to  the  board 
'bout  stoppin'  o'  pay  'cause  the  chtllern  'adn  a-bin  to  school. 

ROOM  [ifeo'm],  sb.     nandiiff;  scurf  in  the  head. 

Our  Tommy  've  a-got  a  ter'ble  roomy  head.  I  can't  keep  'm 
clain  nohow ;  I  do  warsh  'n  'most  every  Zadunlay  night,  but  the 
room  comth  again  lorackly. 

ROOST  IN  [rfeo'st  ee-n],  v.  t.  To  mark  the  roosUng-place  of 
game  birds.     (Usual  term.) 

At  Culmstock,  a  farmer  said  of  poachers,  "  Nif  they  can't  come 
vor  to  roost  em  in,  they  can't  make  no  hand  wi'  the  pa'tridges." 
— Sept.  I,  1885. 

ROPE  [hroap,  hrooup],  ib.  The  common  measure  used  in 
husbandry  for  draining  or  hedging ;  also  in  walling.  In  the  former 
it  represents  ao  lineal  feet,  in  the  latter  it  is  ta  feet  by  i  foot  high, 

Class  6. — To  llie  Agticultutal  Labourer  who  shall  besl  dig  and  \3.j  A /fefe 
and  Hnir  of  Hedge  and  makeup  ihe  Wood.     Fiisl  Priie.  loj. 

Class  t. — To  ibe  Agriculuiral  Labourer  (under  »o  years  of  age)  who  shall 
l>cst  dig  and  lay  a  Hofe  of  Hedge  and  make  up  the  Wood,     First  Prize,  61. 
Particuhrs  of  Culmileck  Phughing  Malck,  Nov.  10,  1886. 

ROPY  [roapee,  roo'upee],  adj.  Said  of  cider — viscous;  same 
as  reamy. 

Can't  drink  It,  'tis  so  ropy'%  a  thong. 
ROPVNQK,  ale  or  o|^r  lycowre  {rafy  as  ale,  k.  h.  of  AU).    Viieosui.—Pr.  Pare. 
ale  must  haue  these  proj  erties,  it  mu^  be  freuiie  atid  cleare,  it  must  not  be 
repy,  nor  smoky. — A.  Bard,  Rtaimml,  quoted  by  Fumivall,  Batets  Bsft,  p.  ioS. 
lit  and  hone-beef. 
-,  Tala  eftht  Hoy,  »ol.  iv.  382. 

RORY-TORY  [roauree-toa-uree],  adj.  Usually  applied  to 
■olour  in  dress.     Tawdry ;  over  loud  ;  in  too  great  contrast. 
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Of  all  the  rory-tory  bonnets  ever  you  zeed,  Mrs.  Vickery's  beat 
'em  all,  he  was  all  the  colours  o'  the  rainbow. 

ROSED  [roa-uzd],  /.  /.  and  /.  part,  of  raise  and  rise.  Many  of 
the  strong  verbs  of  lit.  Eng.  take  the  weak  inflexion  superadded 
to  the  strong,  as  in  break,  brokty  take,  tookt,  &c.  See  W,  S, 
Gram.  p.  48.     Many  more  are  acquiring  it. 

I  rosed  3.  fine  covey  o'  birds  in  the  Ten  Acres. 

Maister  Ve  Zrrosed  me  a  shillin'  a  week, 

ROT  [raat],  v.     An  imprecation. 

'Od  rat  it  all  I     This  is  commonly  worn  down  into  Drat  it 

ROT-GUT  [raafguut],  adj.     Applied  to  bad  drink  of  all  kinds. 
Proper  rat-gut  stuff,  'tis  a  wo'th  the  money  to  drink  it. 

ROUGH  [hruuf],  v.  /.  i.  To  roughen  or  make  rough :  chiefly 
applied  to  shoeing  horses  in  frost. 

To  rough  usually  means  merely  to  put  on  the  shoe,  with  nails 
made  to  project,  while  the  complete  process  by  which  three  sharp 
points  are  forged  out  of  the  shoe  itself  is  **  to  cork." 

Tell  Jim  jis  to  rough  the  pony,  can't  stop  to  have  'ni  a-corked« 

2.  sb.     The  act  of  roughing  a  horse's  shoe. 

1887  J.  d, 

Jan.  3.     8  shoes  6/.     4th,  4  ruffs,  &/.        6    8 

4.     4  ruffs  8 

From  a  Wellingtm  Smith's  BilL 

ROUGH-CAST  [ruuf-kaa's],  sb,  and  ik  t  A  peculiar  kind  of 
plastering  used  for  the  outside  of  walls.  It  is  made  by  throwing 
gravel  against  the  wet  mortar  and  then  white-washing  all  over.  It 
is  considered  to  stand  wet  weather  better  than  smooth  work.  Often 
used  fig. ;  also  sometimes  pronounced  row-cast  [ruwkaas]. 

And  more  an  zo,  thee  wut  rcrwcast,  nif  et  be  thy  own  vauther. — Ex,  Sc,  1.  193. 

ROUGH-MUSIC  [ruuf'-miiezik],  sb,  A  common  method  of 
expressing  popular  displeasure  towards  any  individuals,  such  as 
a  very  quarrelsome  pair,  a  wife-beater,  a  cuckold,  an  unfaithful 
husband  or  wife,  &c.,  is  to  go  at  night  and  play  rough-music  before 
the  house  of  the  offender.  The  players  are  a  mob  of  both  sexes ; 
the  instruments  are  tin  pots,  tongs,  frying-pans,  whistles,  and  any- 
thing capable  of  making  a  din ;  over  and  above  all  come  the  jeers 
and  cat-calls  of  the  whole  party.  The  noise  is  called  rough-musk^ 
but  the  whole  process  of  the  display  of  popular  animosity  is  called 
**  skimity-riding."  It  is  a  thing  much  dreaded,  and  the  fear  of 
the  shame  attaching  to  it  has  doubtless  much  effect  in  preserving 
outward  decency. 

ROUND  [raewn],  sb,  A  plane  having  a  convex  bottom  and 
iron,  used  for  working  hollows  or  grooves. 
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I  got  a  rare  sel  o'  rouns  'n  hollers,  dree  sizes,  vor  zcb'm  un 
sixpence. 

ROUND-HOUSE  [raewn-aewi],  s6.  The  shed  or  building  in 
which  the  horse-gear  for  driving  machinery  is  fixed.  Few  farms 
are  without  a  round-lwme  in  which  the  horses  go  round  and  round. 
The  outside  shape  of  these  places  hardly  ever  corresponds  to  the 
name,  hence  llie  path  of  the  horses  must  give  its  name  to  the 
building. 

ROUNDING  [ruw-ndeen,  or  raewndeen],  adj.  A  technical 
word  signifying  convexity, 

[Dhik  dhac'ur  daeul  dhae'ur-z  un  iln'sh  rmvndetn,  vfeol  aup-,] 
il.at  deal  there  is  fully  an  inch  convex. 

ROUNDSHAVE  [raewnshee-uv],  v.  t.     To  abuse  ;  to  scold. 
Her  can  roundshave,  mind,  nif  ber's  a  mind  to,  vor  all  her's  so 
quiet  look  in'. 

Than  iha  Wat  chocklee,  and  baniicc,  and  bWee,  and  roHHdihm-e  ennybody 
that  deth  bel  tcy  ay  to  Iba.  Exrtumr  ScMiiig,  1.  Z31.      See  alJtO  lb.  I.  31 1. 

ROUSE  [raews,  raws],  adv.  and  si.  With  a  noise ;  generally 
applied  to  something  that  has  fallen,  or  suddenly  collapsed. 

We'd  on'y  but  jist  a-got  down  over  the  stairs,  hon  down  come 
the  roof,  rouse,  an'  then  torackly  arler,  the  chitnley  vali^d  way  a 
rouse  right  drue  the  vloor,  jis  the  very  same's  a  gun. 

ROUSE-ABOUT  [raewz-ubaewt],  adj.     Used  generally  to  give 
force   in  conjunction   with   fiig  or  giirt.     It   implies  coarseness, 
roughness,  awkwardness,  yet   withal  bustling  activity.     "A  gurt 
rouse-about  piece,"  is  a  very  frequent  term  for  a  big  rough  woman. 
a  rubbacrock,  r/wieabaiil,  plalvooted,  lidlemoulli'd  swash buckcL^^j.  Sc.  I.  56. 

ROUSER  [raew-zur],  sli.    Cant  term  for  a  big  lie. 

ROUT  [raewl],  sk  Rut,  or  wheel-track.  This  word  has  never 
a  sound  approaching  to  lit  rut,  except  in  the  form  ruck  (q.  v.). 

You  can't  go  ^ay  "o  carriage,  why  the  routs  be  so  deep's  tny 
knees. 

ROUT  OUT  [raewi-aewt],  v.  I.  To  make  a  clean  sweep ;  to 
turn  out  everything  in  the  act  of  searching. 

Tidn  no  good  to  zay  can't  vin'un.  1  lell  'ee  I  zeed'n  there,  an' 
you  must  rout  out  everj  thing  gin  he's  a-voun'. 

ROUTY  [raew'tee],  v.  i.  i.  Applied  to  pigs — to  root,  i.e.  to 
plough  up  the  ground  with  the  snout. 

Will  1  why  has'n  a  ring'd  they  there  pigs,  eens  I  told  thee  ? 
They'll  bide  an  rouly  in  thick  field  o'  grown  gin  the  spine's  jis 
lig  a  ploughed  field. 
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2,  V.  I.    To  snore. 

They  used  to  zay,  could  hear  th'  old  Butcher  Disney  roufy  down 
to  the  turnpike,  an'  that's  'most  a  quarter  mild  away. 

ROVINGS  [roaveens],  sd.  Partly,  spun  worsted.  When,  in  the 
process  of  preparing,  the  long  bands  of  combed  wool  are  doubled 
and  drawn  into  a  loose  kind  of  rope,  the  product  is  called  ravings 
and  the  machine  a  "  raving-iizmQ.'* 

ROW  [ruw],  V.  t  Tech.  To  roughen  cloth,  i.  e,  to  comb  or 
teaze  out  a  nap  on  it,  as  on  a  blanket.  Usually  applied  to  the 
hand  process.     See  Gig. 

That  there  blanketin'  idn  di-rowd  enough. 

This  pronun.  of  rough  is  of  course  analogous  to  f  lough  =  [pluw], 
Rough-Tor  on  Dartmoor  is  often  written  Row-tor^  and  is  always 
pron.  [ruwtur].    Also  rough-cast  (q.  v.)  very  com.  pron.  [ruwkaa's]. 

Ang.-Sax.  nhv,  rough. 

For,  as  I  trowe,  I  have  you  told  y-nowe 
To  reyse  a  feend,  al  loke  he  never  so  rewe, 

Chaucer^  ProL  of  Ckarumnes  Yeman^  1,  307. 

)«  Amyral  bende  j%  browes  rowe  ;  &  clepede  is  consaile : 

Kyng  Sortybrant  &  o])re  ynowe  :  ther  come  wy])-oute  fayle. — Sir  Per,  L  1954. 

ROZIM  [rauz'um],  sb.     Resin.     (Always  so.) 

ROZIMS  [rauz'umz],  sb.    Obscenities  ;  low  talk ;  balderdash. 
Come  now !  shut  up  that  there.     I  don't  'low  no  rozms  in  my 
house.     Common  saying  among  publicans. 

RUB-ALONG  [ruub'-lau'ng],  v.  i.    To  continue  as  usual 

Well,  James,  how's  your  wife  ? 

Oh  well,  there,  sir,  her  do  rub  'long  like. 

RUBBACRCCK  [ruubukrauk],  sb.  Com.  epithet  for  a  filthy 
slattern,  who  looks  as  if  the  crock  had  left  its  marks  all  over  her. 

A  pretty  rubbacrock  vor  t'eat  arter !  why  her's  always  so  black's 
a  chimley  zweep,  zee  her  hon  ever  ee  wuU. 

Ay,  and  zo  wou'd  tha  young  George  Vuzz,  mun,  whan  a  had,  a  had  a  rubba* 
crocks  rouzeabout,  platvooted,  zidlemouth'd  swashbucket. — Ex,  Scold,  1.  55* 

RUBBAGE  [ruubeej],  sb.     Rubbish.     (Always.) 

'Tis  more'n  half  o'  it  rubbage,  I  don't  know  what  we  be  gwain  to 

do  way  it 

ROBOWS,  or  coldyr.    Petrosa,  petro, — Protnp,  Paro, 

John  Carter,  for  cariage  away  of  a  grete  Idode  of  robeux^  that  was  left  in  the 
strete  after  the  reparacyone  made  uppon  a  hous  apperteignvng  unto  the  lame 
wardrobe.  Harl  MS,  4780,  quoted  by  Way,  P,  P.  435. 

RUBBLY  [ruub'lee,  ruuvlee],  adj.  Gritty;  coarse  in  grain. 
Applied  to  sand,  earth,  or  powders  of  any  kind.  Also  applied  to 
coal  in  lumps. 

A  truck  o'  nice  ruvvh  conl,  idn  a  showl  villi  o'  smaU  in  it. 
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"RUCK  [ruuk],  sd.     Rut.     No!  used  alone,  but  with  «-/;«/. 
I  zeed  the  stoat  urn  'long  the  ^heel-ruck. 
Cart-rut,  a  lit.  form,  is  never  heard, 

RUCKY-DOWN  [ruuk-ee-daewn],  v.  i.  To  stoop  low  by 
bending  the  knees ;  to  crouch  as  an  Oriental  does  in  sitting ;  also 
to  crouch  low  in  any  posture. 

Her  ruckid-down  so  low's  her  could,  but  I  zeed  the  back  o'  her, 
an'  I'll  zwcai  to  thick  there  shawl  'vore  jidge  or  jury. 

RuKKUN,  01  cowre  down'  (curjn  doun,  K.  crowdyn  downe,  S.  nickyn,  or 
cowryn  downc.  P.).     ItuHrvo. 

RUKKVNGK  (rukklyng,  tlatl.  MS.  M74).    luiHrvacio.^rramp.  Faiv. 


That  in  awayle  lyegen  to  morlhre  men 
O  false  mordcrcour  ruciiii^  in  thy  den 
Now  Jiel  i-uii 


Chaucrr,  Nanui  PitsUs  Tidt,  1,  405. 

ntsle. — Cauier,  quoted  by  SlralinaHH. 


RUFF  [ruuf]i  ^^-     Roof.     Always  sounded  ruff  or  ruv  (q.  v.). 
I  iim  I  likes  to  zee  a  ruff  way  zom  pitch  in  un,  not  one  o'  those 
yur  flat,  heaped  up,  bonnet  things. 


RUIN'ATION  [rrie-inae-urshun],  sk  This  word  does  not  mean 
simply  ruin.  It  could  not  be  said  "That  house  is  in  ruiita/ioti," 
but,  "  'twould  be  ruination  to  all  our  plans "  would  be  quite 
intelligible,  if  not  classic  English.  Overthrow  or  defeat  seem  to 
be  the  idea  ;  the  active  principle  of  injury  rather  than  the  accom- 
plished destruction. 

I  ver'ly  believe  all  this  here  artificial's  ruination  to  the  land, 
(.  e.  artificial  manures. 

RUMMAGE  [ruum-eej],  v.  /.,  /.,  and  sb.  1.  To  thoroughly 
overhaul  or  search  over.  \We  rutnmagtd  out  all  the  drawers. 
Tid'n  no  good  vor  to  bide  rvmmagin'  no  longer.  I've  a  'ad  dree  or 
vower  hours  rummage  arter  thick  there  screw  o'  the  machine,  an'  I 
'ant  a-vown  un  arter  all. 

a.  sb.     Litter;  confusion;  untidiness. 

I  never  zeed  such  a  rummage  in  all  my  born  days. 

RUMPUS  [ruum-pus],  fi.     1.  Disturbance;  confusion;  noise. 
Quiet,  you  boys!    you  keep  up  jitch  rumpus,  can't  hear  ycr- 
zel  speak. 

1.  A  quarrel ;  contention. 

There  was  a  middlin'  rumpus  in  to  Half  Moon  last  night.  AVho 
betwixt?  Why  Jim  Ware  an'  Bill  Jones,  'bout  ih'  old  Jan  Slade's 
maid,     Fo'ced  to  zen  vor  the  Poalice. 
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3.  Scolding.  Also,  inquiry  into  an  offence  with  a  view  to 
punishment. 

I  told  'ee  there'd  be  a  rumpus  when  you  do'd  it,  an'  now  you'll 
vind  you  got  to  pay  vor't. 

RUN  ABLE  [uur-nubl],  adj.  Hunting — of  a  deer;  fit  to  be 
hunted ;  same  as  warrantable^  but  generally  used  negatively. 

Met  at  Hawkridge  Ridge,  tried  for  HoIcombe*s  deer,  and  found  him  imme- 
diately, a  four-year-old  deer,  not  mttable. — Rec,  North  Devon  Staghouttds,  p.  39. 

RUN-ABOUT  [uur-n-ubaewt],  sb.     Vagrant ;  itinerant. 

A  labourer  ceased  working  to  listen  to  a  woman  singing,  and 
said  to  me, — 

[Uur  zingth  wuul',  doa*n  ur,  zr?  uur'-v  u  goa*ut  zaum'fin  luyk  u 
vauys,  uur*  aav ;  ted*n  beet  sae*um-z  moo'ees  u  dh^o'zh  yuur  uur^n- 
ubacw'is^']  she  sings  well,  does  she  not,  sir?  she  has  something 
like  a  voice,  it  is  not  at  all  like  most  vagrants.     April  26,  1884. 

A  hawker  or  pedlar  is  often  called  a  run-about, 

I  don't  never  have  no  dailins  wi*  these  here  um-abouts. 

Ac  robcrt  retme-ahoute  '  shal  nowjte  haue  of  myne, 

Ne  posleles,  but  t'ey  preche  coune  :  and  have  powere  of )«  bisschop. 

Piers  Fiowman^  B.  vi.  15a 

RUN-DOWN  [uurn-daewn],  v.  /.    To  disparage ;  to  malign. 

RUNG  [ruung],  sb.  The  round  of  a  ladder.  Any  turned  or 
shaped  stick  in  a  frame ;  as  the  rungs  of  the  banister,  the  rungs 
of  a  chair,  or  chair-rr/«^j, — the  latter  are  the  horizontal  bars  between 
the  legs,  and  also  in  the  back,  whether  vertical  or  otherwise, — the 
rungs  of  a  plate-rack,  &c. 

Ang.-Sax.  htung, 
A  ronge  of  a  stee  (of  a  tre  or  ledder  A.) ;  scalare, — Cath,  Ang, 

And  Icith  a  laddre  ]>cre-to  •  of  lesynges  aren  l>e  rcnges^ 

And  fcccheth  away  my  floures  sumtyme. — Piers  PUnu,  B.  XVI.  44. 

Purchases  arc  only  a  load  of  timber  for  making  ladders  and  **  Pongys** 
1457.     Jlistorical  MS,  Com,  Pep,  on  IVells  Cathedral^  p.  288. 

RUNNER  [ruun'ur,  uurnur],  sb.  An  endless  towel  on  a  roller; 
a  jack  towel.     (Always.) 

A  well-educated  lady  asked  me,  "  What  is  a  *  jack-towel ' — is  it 
a  runner  V* 

RUN  OUT  [uur-n  aewt],  v,  i.  To  scour  (of  cattle) ;  to  have 
chronic  diarrhoea.     See  Sk enter. 

Her's  so  poor,  I  be  Teard  her*  11  urn  out. 

A  keeper  said,  "I  could'n  gee  the  birds  none  o'  that  there  stuff; 
made  'em  all  urn  out ;  I  should  a-lost  half  o'm. — Sept  18,  1887. 

RUN-WORD  [uur*n-wuur-d],  v,  i.  To  repudiate  a  bargain  ;  to 
back  out  of  an  agreement.  (The  regular  phrase.)  Unfortunately 
this  expression  is  but  too  common,  and  is  used  by  all  classes,  rich 
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'  and  poor  alike,  to  describe  the  almost  daily  breaches  of  parole  or 
"  market "  bargains  which  occur. 

I  bought  Farmer  Snow's  wheat  in  vower  shillings  a  bushel,  so  fair's 
ever  I  bought  ort  in  my  life,  an'  took  the  sample,  but  'vore  'twas 
drashed  'twas  better  worth,  and  he  urn'd-word  directly.  Let'n 
show  me  a  sample  o'  wheat  again  I 

RUSE  [rite'z],  v.  i.  i,  Apjilied  to  earth,  clay,  or  any  like  materia!. 
To  slip,  or  fall  in.    The  usual  word ;  no  other  expresses  the  action. 

A  grave-digger  would  say  of  any  unstable  soil, — 

Nif  I  wad'n  to  have  some  boards  an'  paus'n,  he'd  ruse  in  tap  o' 
me,  /.  e.  the  sides  of  the  grave  would  slip  in  upon  him. 

I  be  always  [u-foo'us]  forced  to  put  tim'er  in  they  deep  graves, 
else  they'd  sure  to  ruse  in,  and  then  ihey  wid'n  look  well,  an'  I 
must  drow  it  all  out  again,  nif  did'n  vail  in  tap  o'  me. 

Plase,  sir,  the  bank's  a  ruseJ  right  out  in  the  road,  and  nobody 
can't  go  'long. 

Thick  there  bank  on'i  never  stan' ;  he's  safe  to  ruse  down. 

I  never  help  zink'd  no  jis  well  avore,  we  couldn  go  a  voot  "thout 
bo.irdin  o'  un,  else  he'd  ntse  in  so  vast  as  we  tookt  it  out. 

Ang.-Sax.  kreosan,  to  shake  or  tumble  down. 

Inasmuch  as  any  movement  would  cause  earth  or  stones  to  ruse, 
it  may  be  that  the  word  is  Ang.-Sax,  hrysian.  Old  Low  Germ. 
Arisian,  Golh.  hrhjian,  to  move,  to  shake. 

See  hrusien,  Siratmanit. 


lie  eorSe  gon  1o  rusicn. — Latamim,  1.  15946. 
|nt  I  had  reuth  whan  Pien  ro^eil  {nutd  R.)  ;  il  gmdde  so  reufulliche. 
flVrj  IHauiman,  B.  xxi.  78. 

a.  Over-ripe  com  or  see  is  said  "to  riise  out,"  that  is,  the 
grain  falls  out  of  the  ear  or  pod  in  handling. 

They  wuls  be  to  ripe  ;  I  count  half  o'm  'II  ruse  out  gin  ihcy  be 
in  to  rick. 

RUSEMENT  [rlie'zmunt],  sb.  A  slipping  down  ;  an  earth-fall. 
(.Mways.) 

They've  a-had  a  rusemmt  sure  'nough  out  to  Whijicotl  ;  all  one 
zide  o'  the  quar's  a-rused  in,  and  't'll  take  cm  a  wole  vortneet,  vor 
lo  bird  out  ihe  ruvvie,  vore  they  can  come  to  any  more  builders 
{building  stones). 

There's  a  purty  rusement  down  in  the  lane, — can't  go  'long  wi' 
no  plough,  nohow. 

RUSTY  [nis-tee,  huurstee],  adj.  1.  Applied  to  salt  meat — rancid ; 
turned  orange  or  rust  colour.     Very  common  in  bacon  or  hams. 
Restk  [rcslcdcA.).  rancului.  ninn'dului.—Calh.  Ang. 
Pill  barlie  lo  mnllir^,  lay  (lilches  lo  sailing. 
Throush  foil;  loo  bcasllie,  much  l>iicon  is  reaslU. — Tutser,  30/2. 
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2.  Ill-tempered  ;  cross  ;  irritable. 

Maister  got  out  the  wrong  zide  o*  the  bed  z'momin,  didn  er  ? 
I  zim  *is  ter'ble  hursty  like. 

RUSTY-RAKE  [huur'stee-raenik],  sb.  Rancid  or  rusty  bacon. 
A  common  piece  of  rustic  boy  wit  is  to  say  to  another  not  in  the 
secret, — 

What'll  ec  take  ?    A  hursty  rake, 

A  zin  bumd  cake,  or  a  blackbird  under  the  hill  ? 

When  a  choice  is  made,  the  joke  consists  in  explaining  that  he 
has  chosen  rancid  bacon,  or  a  dried  cow-clat  (cow-dung),  or  the 
devil,  as  the  case  may  be. 

RUV  [ruuv],  sb.  and  v,  t.  Roof.  More  common  now  than 
ruff{c\,  V.) ;  as  a  vb.  ruv  always.     To  form  a  roof. 

I^oky  zee  !  the  cat's  up  'pon  the  ruv  o*  the  barn. 

How  much  hay  is  'er  a-lef  to  car'in  ?  (left  to  carrying,  1.  e. 
remaining  to  be  carted).  Purty  near  time  I  zim  vor  to  begin  to  rm 
'm  out,  /.  e.  to  roof  him  (the  rick).  This  means  to  begin  to  contract 
the  size  of  the  rick  so  as  to  make  it  slope  up  in  the  centre  and 
form  a  roof  in  shape.  All  this  is  conveyed  in  the  one  word  to 
ruv^  as  applied  to  a  rick. 

RUWLE  [ruuvl],  sb.  Rubble,  the  waste  of  a  quarry.  See 
Rubble,  Rusement. 

The  tenant  of  a  large  quarry  said, — 

Well,  could  do  middlin'  like  by  it  nif  twadn  vor  the  ruwle; 
there's  where  the  money  goes.  *Pon  times  we  got  to  shift  a 
hundred  ton  o'  ruvvU  'vore  can  come  to  the  rock  at  all. 


8 

S.  I.  It  is  usual  among  dialect  poets  to  spell  all  words  beginning 
with  J,  or  s  sound,  with  z.  Most  Teutonic  words  are  thus  pro- 
nounced, but  French  and  other  "imported"  words,  as  a  rule, 
keep  the  initial  s  as  sharp  as  in  the  literary  dialect.  Most  of  these 
facetious  writers,  even  Nathan  Hogg,  are  more  anxious  to  insure 
humorous  effect  than  to  be  strictly  accurate.  Jennings  is  a  bad 
observer  when  he  puts  sand  and  sar  (serve),  seed  and  silk  in  the 
same  category.  No  one  ever  hears  zar  or  zilky  nor  anything  else 
than  zee'ud  or  zan\d.  On  the  other  hand,  many  words  are  pro- 
nounced either  sharply  or  softly  according  to  individual  or  personal 
equation,  such  as  j/>,  sarvant^  sim^  single^  sling,  &c. 

2.  5  is  sometimes  a  redundant  initial,  as  in  sa-awl,  snatchy  ^^ip^ 
splat,  squinsy,  for  notch,  crawl,  nip,  plot  and  plait,  quinsy. 

It  is  also  a  very  com.  redundant  suffix  to  surnames  when  of 


I 
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vith,  or 


more  than  one  syllable,  without  any  apparent  connection  w 
influence  by,  the  final  consonant  of  such  names. 

Mr.  Milchel!f«  'oss.  Into  Mr.  Handfordrw.  I  zeed  Mrs. 
Johnson*  to  church  s'arternoon.     George  Randall  zaid,  &c 

3.  S  is  often  all  that  remains  of  ihe  superlative  inflection, 
particularly  of  adjectives  of  two  or  more  syllables.  Monosyllables 
usually  take  the  full  inflection  ea. 

[Ee-z  dhu  tuur-eefuyeem  bwuuy,]  he  is  the  terrifyingesl  boy. 

[Dh'au'npai"sublj  voa*ks,]  the  unpeaceabiest  folks. 

The  huglyj  gurt  hunks.     The  properj  Utile  washamouth,  &c. 

For  illus.  see  under  Gammik[n,  Impose  upon,  Neglectful, 
K.CKiNG  ABOUT,  Sic.  In  this  sense  the  contraction  has  always, 
without  exception,  the  sound  of  sharp  s,  never  of  s,  even  when 
following  if,  r,  n,  I. 

Note  that  the  plural  inflection  s  in  all  cases,  except  after/,/ 
or  i,  in  the  dialect,  as  in  standard  Eng.,  has  the  sound  of  s. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  the  possessive  inflection,  which  is 
always  s,  subject  to  the  same  exceptions. 

4.  [s]  Com.  contraction  of  M's,  when  not  following  another 
sibilant.     Here  again  s,  not  s,  is  the  sound. 

[Beeul-v  u-aafj  an',]  Bill  have  a-hai'j  hand — /'.  e.  hit  his. 

Jim've  a-tord'j  things  abroad.  Have  er  voun'i  knive?  Did 
Joe  gci's  boots  'ome  vore  Zinday  ? 

[Aal  waurn  u-d  ruub^'j  oa'n  faa'dhur,]  I'll  warrant  he'd  rob'r 
own  father, 

5.  [s].     Com.  contraction  of  Aast,  or  fiai/s(. 

Jack,  where'j  a-bin  to  all's  mornin'?  See  illus.  under  Hast, 
Nawl,  &c. 

6.  [s].     Com.  contraction  of  rf/i/f/ or  iA«/. 
Hat's  think  o'  Ihey  there  new  gloves  ? 

Thee'j  know  well  nough  I  wadn  gwain — i.  e.  thou  didst  know. 
Hot'j  do  way  my  hook?     I  zeed  thee  way  un  benow.     See  Hat 

7.  [/].     Com.  contraction  of  fli  [s]  after/,  i,/, 

I  know'd  'twas  her  [?.feo'n-3]  soon'f  1  zeed  her.     See  So. 

8.  [s,  z].     Contraclion  of  so  before  a  vowel  sound, 
I  zim  I  ant  a-vecl'd  it  s'ot  'i-ever  so  long. 

'Twas  jis  the  same  [z-au'f]  U  off  (as  though)  anybody'd  a-stab  me. 

9.  [z,  s].     Com.  contraction  of /fit's  or  M«c. 

I  'ant  a-zeed'n  [z-yuur-z]  's  years — /.  e.  these  years. 
How  be  you  'e  mornin'?     Thank'ee,  I  bin  very  poorly  like  's 
day  or  two.     Note  s'ot  's-ever,  S  8. 

10.  [z].     Often  added  as  a  redundant//,  inflection  lo  en. 

"  Nort  but  rexens  "  is  the  commonest  of  descriptions  of  a  wet 
k  pasture.     Set  Moory. 
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Mr.  Bird  Ve  a-turned  two  rare  pair  o'  oxens  into  market,  I  an*t 
a-zeed  no  jis  beast  de  year. 

II.  [z].  Com.  redundant  possessive  inflection  in  compound 
words,  as :  [dai*2:lait,  baar*n3:-doo*ur,]  daylight,  barn-door. 

SABBAGE  [sab'ij],  adj.     Savage  ;  angry. 

Her  (the  cow)  was  that  sabbage^  I  ver'ly  b*leive  her'd  a-kill'd  the 
boy  nif  I  'adn  a-bin  there. 

SACK  [zaak],  sb,  and  v,t  1.  Dismissal  from  emplo}'ment;  to 
dismiss.     See  Bag  4. 

He  gid  'em  all  the  zack.  Well,  I  know'd  he'd  zack  'em  zoon's  he 
year'd  o'  it — / .  e.  as  soon  as. 

This  very  com.  phr.  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  old  practice 
of  journeymen,  who  travelled  in  quest  of  work  with  their  tools  on 
their  backs.  When  discharged  by  their  masters  they  are  said  to 
have  the  sack,  the  bag,  or  the  canvas,  because  their  tools  and 
necessaries  were  packed  up  in  it,  ready  to  set  forth. 

Donner  son  sac^  &  ses  ^uilles  k.     On  luy  a  donn^  son  sac^  &c. 
He  hath  his  passport  given  him,  he  is  turned  out  to  grazing. 

(Said  ot  a  servant  whom  his  master  hath  put  away.) — Cotgrave, 

2.  A  measure  of  four  bushels.  Also  a  bag  to  contain  that 
quantity.  The  word  is  thus  used  only  in  this  defined  and  technical 
manner.    See  Bag  i. 

Ten  sacks,  whereof  euerie  one  holdeth  a  coome. — Tusstr,  17/7. 
A  coome  is  a  half-quarter  ^  4  bushels. 

SAD  [sad*,  zad'],  adj.     Bad  in  a  rather  apologetic  sense. 
Ah,  he's  a  sad  fuller ;  but  there,  her's  all  so  bad's  he. 
'Tis  a  sad  old  concarn  way  'em  ;  how  they'll  make  it  out  theeas 
winter  I  can't  think. 

SAD-BAD  [zad-  baeud],  adj.     Ill ;  out  of  health. 
[Aay  bee  zad'  bae'ud,   aay  shoaT  ee,]   I    be  very  unwell,   I 
assure  ye. 

SAFE  [zaa'f,  saa'f],  adj.  and  adv.     Certain  ;  sure ;  fast. 

Mind  you  hold  zaa'f,  Master  Freddy,  else  he'll  drow  ee  down. 

I  be  saa'/ *tw3iS  he,  nif  I  didn  never  zay  another  word ;  I  knowd'n 
saa*/ enough,  by  the  gurt  mop  'pon  th'  aid  o'  un  (the  head). 

[Aay  bee  zu  saa'/asiy  zee*d-n-z  aay  bee*  ee*ns  tiiz  dai'zlait,]  I  am 
as  certain  I  saw  him  as  I  am  that  it  is  daylight. 

We  seem  here  again  to  have  kept  the  true  pronunciation. 

Saaf,  and  sekyr.     Saivus. — Promp.  Parv. 
Safe  {sajfc,  A.).     Salttus. — Caik.  An^. 

Also  spelt  saaf  in  Piers  Plowman. 

So  ))at  ))e  soule  were  saaf. —  Wyclif,  Works,  p.  36.     Sa  also  p.  107. 
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c  ihou  put  thin  honde  on  hir;  tliat  sche  be  m 
Wycl^.  Atari  v.  aj. 
the  passage  above  in  St.  Af.iri,  (he  Tyndnlo,  Cranmcr,  and  Rheii 
tins  have  iV  in/t  iiiid  live.  Geneva  version  has  i/  Jiliutred  of  htr  din. 
lyue;  while  our  own  Aullioriied  version  has  bi  htalid,  ami  sAi  skull  It. 
latest  revisen  give  sht  may  it  made  n-htlt  and  livi,  with  ar  savrd  in  t 


It  is  of  ic 


c  the  c 


1  Mo.i 


cotivenliannl  lalvatieH,  as  ni 

1611.  A.  V.  To  give  kH(r,iiUd^  of  lahntiea  unto  his  people. — Luki\.  77. 
13S0.   WycUf.  To  jeue  science  or  hellhe  to  his  pupli;. 
To  geve  knowlege  ofsalvncion  vnto  his  people. 
1534-   Tyiul^iU,  and  all  subsequent  versions,  including  mrjiA/ of  iSSs. 

SAFETY  [sae'ufiee] ,  sb.  The  usual  name  for  a  slow-match ; 
used  in  blasting. 

The  sa/tty  widn  burn  vilty,  and  I  coulJn  get'n  to  go  no  ways;  la 
I  was  a-fo'ced  to  draw  the  charge  agee-an. 

SAFFRON  [s.ia-fum],  sb.  i.  A  man  said  to  me  of  a  small 
farm,  "  'Tis  a  purly  little  place,  he'd  let  so  dear's  saffurn"  meaning 
that  it  would  lot  for  more  than  its  value. — August  1880.  Since 
then  I  have  often  heard  the  same  expression  ;  thus  making  saffron 
the  climax,  and  absolute  supeilative  of  dcarncss. 

2.  The  plant  Crocus  saiivus. 

SAID  [zaed'li/./'^''/.     i-  Contradicted;  gainsaid. 
'Twadn  no  use  lo  try  to  do  nort  way  'er — "er  wid'n  be  z-said,  her 
wid  do  eens  her  was  a-minded ;  and  to  I  corned  away  and  left  'er. 

Vor  ho  ne  mijlc  nojie  al<^c 

That  the  hule  hadde  hire  i-W; 

Vor  he  spaE  bothe  rilt  an  led. — Oail  and  Nightinsale,  1.  394. 

Ya  won't  be  a-ud.—Ex.  Courlshi/i,  I.  536. 

2.  In  the  com.  phr.  "Well  said!"  or  "Well  zaidstl"  [Wuul 
taed',  wuul  taeds,  wuul  zad-s\  ^  well  done  ! 

Well  saidst,  Bill  1  nif  as'n  a  made  a  rare  good  job  o'  it ! 

Well  sari/,  socel  I  didn  reckon  you'd  a-finisli'd  the  field  not 
eet's  hour  and  more  1 

SAINT  ANTHONY'S  FIRE[tan'tuneez vuyur],  j^.    Erysipelas. 

SAINT  MONDAY  [sdn  muun'dec],  ji.  The  drunkard's  day. 
Since  wages  have  so  much  advanced  among  handicraftsmen,  such 
as  masons,  carpenters,  tailors,  the  practice  of  going  "on  the 
fuddle  "  from  Saturday  night  till  the  wages  are  spent  has  become 
terribly  prevalent.  I  have  known  a  tailor  receive  thirty  shillings 
on  Saturday  night,  and  ou  the  Tuesday  f  illowing  obliged  to  borrow 
I  a  loaf  of  bread.  The  wives  are  not  bhuneless  for  this  slate  of 
things.     I  have  often  seen  a  large  building  job  stand  silent  all  day 
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on  a  Monday,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  custom  to 
pay  wages  in  the  middle  of  the  week  on  this  account. 

Where  are  all  the  men  ?  Oh  !  they  be  keeping  Saint  Monday, 
In  factories,  of  course,  this  could  not  be,  though  mill-hands  are 
no  saints  themselves. 

SALARY  [sal'uree],  sb.     Celery.     (Always.)     Apiiim  graveohus. 

SALET  [saal'ut],  J^.  Salad.  (Always.)  Salet  6A\  ^vavi^  salet^ 
mustard  and  cress. 

A  BALLET.     Comme  a  salade. — ShcrtOi?od, 

Ilerbcs  and  rootes  for  sallds  and  sauce.  —  Tnsscr^  40. 

beware  of  grene  sallettcs  &  rawe  fruytcs,  for  they  wyll  make  your  sourayne 
seke.  Wynkyn  de  Worde^  Boke  of  Kcruyn^e  (Furnivall),  p.  266, 

SALT  MASH  [zaa'lt  maa'sh],  sb.  Flat  pasture  near  the  sea, 
which  is  covered  occasionally  at  very  high  tides.  There  are 
several  on  the  shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  Mash  (marsh, 
(^.  7^)  is  by  no  means  a  swamp.  Sv:)me  of  the  Somerset  marshes 
are  the  most  fertile  lands  in  England. 

SAM  [saam].  "  To  stand  sammy  "  is  to  treat,  or  to  pay  expenses. 
Perhaps  rather  slang  than  dialect 

SAME  AS  [sae*um-z],  adv,  phr.  Just  as ;  like ;  in  the  sane 
manner  that.  A  very  frequent  expression  is  {Sae'um-z  dhu  fuul'ur 
zaed'],  just  as  the  man  said ;  no  person  in  particular  is  referred 
to — indeed  the  whole  sentence  is  redundant.  Comp,  "How  a 
man  a  zed." — Ex,  Scold.  1.  84,  and  note  10. 

Zo  youVe  a-voun'  yer  '00k  then,  an  'ee?  Ees.  How  did  *ee 
vin'un?  Same^s  he  was  a  lost — sames  th*old  Tucker  voun  'is 
ha'penny,  s'now — all  to  a  heap. 

Another  favourite  phr.  is,  "Jis  the  very  same  as"  [jiis*  dhu 
vuur'ee  sarum-z"] — i.  e.  precisely  like ;  in  the  exact  manner. 

Hon  her  zeed  the  bullick  nif  her  didn  hum  jis  the  very  sam^s 
off  th'old  fuUer'd  a-bin  arter  her. 

SAME  PURPOSE  [sae*um  puurpus],  «^z;. ///r.  On  purpose; 
with  the  intention.     (Very  com.) 

Now  didn  I  mind  thee  o'  it,  same  purpose^  thee  shoulds'n  vorget  it? 

They  be  a-come  in  all  the  way  vrom  Winsford,  same  purpose^ 
vor  to  zee  maister,  and  now  he's  ago  to  Taan'un.  See  Nastment, 
Neckhandkercher. 

SAND  CRACK  [zan-  kraak],  sb.  A  vertical  crack  or  split  in 
a  horse's  hoof,  into  which  the  sand  penetrates,  and  by  enlarging 
the  crack  and  inflaming  the  foot  causes  lameness.  A  rather 
common  blemish. 

SAR  [saa'r],  v,f.    i.  To  serve.    Nearly  every  old  man,  and  very 
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many  oM  women,  of  the  labouring  class  were  boun<i  apprentice 
in  their  youth,  and  ihey  always  speak  of  it  thus — 

I  sii/ii  my  pirntice  to  Mr.  So-and-so,     &e  Pirntice. 

This  form  is  much  commoner  than  "sa/d  my  time." 


?.  To  earn ;  to  gain.  (Usual  word.)  {Always  pronounced 
sharp — never  sar.)     The  idea  is,  of  course,  U  sen<efir. 

I  an't  a.-sat'd  but  dree  days  an'  a  quarter's  wages  since  a 
vortnight  avore  Christmas,  and  I  'sure  'ee  I  be  lerTilc  'ard  a-drov'd, 
an'  I  do  beho])e  you'll  please  to  'low  me  something. — Such  an 
application  may  be  heard  at  most  meetings  of  Boards  of  Guardians 
in  the  district 


and  I  may  m 

3.  To  feed ;  to  serve  with  food. 

You  mtis'n  hinder  Will  gin  lie've  a-sar'd  the  things — /.  e.  fed  the 
cattle.     Have  'er  A-sa^d  the  pigs? 

'0(1  dam  the  pigs  and  the  sty, 

If  they  gils  no  viilles  till  DuoiaHJ.-iy  week 

They'll  nivver  be  sard  by  l.—Pulman,  Kuslic  Stitches,  p.  31. 

.  Sauce.    More  common  than  sass  [saa's]. 


ri,  else  you'H  meet  way 


SARCE  [saar-s],  s6. 

'Tis  the  apple-jar«  that  mak'th  the  goose. 

2,  Impudence. 

Come,  young  fuller,  none  o'  your 
some  buckle  strap. 

SAR  OUT  [saa-r  aew-t],  phr.     To  pay  back ;  to  retalliate. 

Well,  that's  a  purty  trick,  sure  'nough  1  but  howsomedever,  zee 
nif  I  don't  sar  thee  cut  vor  it,  'vore  thee  art  a  twelmonth  older, 
mind. 


SART  A  BAKED   [saart  u-bae'ukud],  phr. 
baked.     Common  description  of  a  softy. 


Soft  or  dough- 


Eeei 


a-iaieJ  nelher.— £j-.  Sea/J.  I.  47a. 


'S-ARTERNOON  [saa'rtum&o-n,  zaa-rturnfeo'n].   This  afternoon. 

[Voo'ur  biis'gee-z  u-dde'd — dhu  bwuwy  ad'-n  saa'rlum^o'n,']  your 
bisgey  is  done — the  boy  had  it  this  afternoon. 

This  form  is  generally  used  with  a  past  construction.  Set 
T'afternoon  ;  also  S  9.     {Very  com.) 

SARTIN  SURE  [saa'rteen  shoo'ur],  adv.  phr.  Quite  sure; 
certain  without  doubt. 

The  riders  be  coming  next  week.  How's  know  ?  art  iariin  sure 
d'  it?  I  shall  lost  a  quarter  vor  to  zee  'em  come  in. 

F?,4 
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SASS  fq.ia'^l,  f/^  an^l  7'.  /.     S.iucc,  both  lit.  and  fig.     \ 
fffTtn,  l»ii»  rv'ii  I'-.'i  vj  in  W.  S.  than  sarr^  ^q.  v.). 

'I  I'Ifi  no  j:';'m]  to  /.ly  nort  to  cm  ;  they  'ont  on^y  saa's  anybodj. 

\f I  ■■  lii.'i'I  ;iii«I  ;i  sirM  uj*  way 

/'Jill  Si:iii.i:i,»  iiricki  vur  s,isj. — Xaikiin  Ha^^  Ser.  IL  p.  19. 

SASSIN(;I;K  [Ha:isinjiir],  i^.     Sausage.     (Very  com.) 
KA('rt;|<  i';VI';i)[siia'suMiy'd],  ^^'.   Having  large  and  prominent 

SAVK  \^\\v'\\s\.    To  preserve  what  would  otherwise  be  thrown 

SA VKK  f»;a'-'nviirl,  sh,  A  flat  iron  about  two  feet  long  by  3  in. 
wifl'*.  linvinK  hlllc  m  tolls  or  feet  at  each  end,  by  which  it  stands 
tiffni'hi  on  il't  vi\yy.  Its  use  is  to  place  on  the  hearth  between 
\\\%  h.iriil  i\\\y*\  ((/.  V.)  in  orrlt-r  to  keep  the  hot  embers  and  ashes 
from  fiilliii)^  nito  thr  «lM|ipJn;;  pan.  It  also  prevents  the  fire  from 
inJMiiii|r  thr  ihipiiiti,",  pan  ;  hrntc  its  name.  A  saver  is  to  be  found 
wii'  n  v  r  rookih)^  \'.\  flont?  with  a  wood  fire. 

1 1 'ill  <iii<   |i:iiic  ill  niiilii'iirk,  niif  pairu  of  (l'i};gC5|  one  iron  to  sett  befitre  the 

f/M^«//.',-'' /''/////''  il Il't   I)    llllllli||/i--i, 

tm',nti't)'  0/  tfii\iyoil\  and  ihatclh  of  Henry  Candy  ^  Exeter^  1609. 

SAWL  ['lau'll,  i/'.      I.  Sotd.     (Always.) 

Poor  old  w//iV,  her  on'l  never  do  no  more  work  in  this  here 
woiilli',  Iii'i'm  :tfM>  to  a  In^ttcr  place;  but  I  should  a  liked  to  a-zeed 
(he  pool  old  wi/rV  once  more.     Ang.-Sax.  sdiiwL 

llli'.'.r,  mi  Kf ////>,  to  Laucnl  ni  issc, 

All*  I  .illi-  )ut  with -in  iiic  crc  to  liali  name  hissc. 

xiii.  (!ciil.   J/i'/;7<w/ /f;/;'.  Psalter^  Ps.  ciii.  1, 

|iiil  v\\v\  \  witi!  jfiw/i*  iniu',  iV  SOU'  hit  mc  iwcj. — E,  AIL  Poems,  Delu^e^  1.  290. 

Our  I.siiicrd  );raiiiitcs  it  us  son, 
Vi-I  ii//i'r/  lirl  hr  ill  our  bon. 
ilomilixs  in  /'<•/.»»',  Siillin^ii  0/ the  Tempest  (Morris),  1.  65. 

a.  Of  a  duck— the  lungs  (?). 

SAY  |sai'),  sff.  Sea.  The  s  is  always  sharp,  without  exception. 
This  marks  the  distinction  between  sea  and  say — the  latter  is  as 
invariably  zai'. 

[  Tauin,  haiit  'ec  zai'?  lat-s  av  u  boo'ut  u  naawur-n  g-aewt  tu 
sai\\  Tom,  what  do  you  say?  let  us  have  a  boat  an  hour  and  go 
out  to  sea. 

SAY  [/ai-],  j^.     I.  Statement. 

Come  now !  you've  ad  your  zay^  now  lat's  year  he*s  store 
'bout  it. 

2.  In  the  phr.  ''Tidn  to  x:<7y  "— i.  e.  it  is  not  to  speak  of;  not 
to  name. 
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'Tidn  to  say  anybot^y  do  lost  Oieir  things  hon  they  do  lend  it, 
littt  'tis  (he  umin  about  arler  it,  'cause  vokes  that  do  bony  things 
don't  never  bring  it  back.    Ste  Leariness. 

SCAD  [ikad-],  sk     i.  A  shower.     (Very  com.) 
Do  you  think  it  wilt  rain,  Will?     There'll  be  a  bit  of  a  scad, 
I  count,  zir. 

In  the  Ex.  Scold,  (see  remarks  on  pp.  151-2)  this  is  spelt  scalt. 

See  MOLLV-CAUDLE. 


J.  s6.     The  fry  of  salmon. 

You  on't  do  nort  way  the  trout,  the  r 


s  so  vull  o'  scad. 


SCADDY  WEATHER  [skad-ee  wadh-ur],  sb.  Showery  weather. 
See  Ex.  Scold.  I.  115. 

SCALD  [skau-l(ec,  skaa-l(ee],  v.  t.  and  /,     i.  To  burn. 

I  said  to  a  blacksmith,  "  What  is  the  matter,  Robert P"  "Well, 
sir,  I  never  didn  know  no  jis  thing  avore.  I  was  help  bondin'  a 
wheel  vor  Mr.  Bird,  an'  Tom  was  'long  way  me,  an'  jist  as  we  was 
putlin'  o'  un  on,  I  catch  my  voot  and  vailed  all  along  'pon  lap  o' 
the  bond,  an'  scall  my  arm  eens  I  an't  a-lich  a  stroke  o'  work's 
dree  wiks."     Fire  scalds,  water  bitrns. 

How  the  zun  scaltus.  Sure  to  rain  when  the  zun  do  scally 
same's  this  yur  is. 

The  zun  [skau^tuil]  scalded  zo  zmomin',  I  do  think  't'll  lain. — 
Aug.  29,  1887. 

Till  hiirholler'd  out  "Viarl  aw.  stiffle  et  out !  " 


2,  V.  t.  In  this  county  when  pigs  are  killed,  as  soon  as  dead 
they  are  put  into  a  "  Irendle  "  of  hot  water,  by  which  all  bristles, 
and  the  outer  cuticle,  are  made  lo  come  off  readily  on  being 
scraped.  This  process  is  to  scald  the  pig.  The  butcher  will  be 
sure  to  say,  if  asked  about  the  temperature,  "You  must  take  care 
the  water  idn  hot  enough  to  bum," 

SCALD-HEAD  [skaul-aid],  sb.  A  disease  in  the  skin  of  the 
head  \  a  bad  kind  of  exema. 


See  noli,  p.  321. 
Glabrosu5,  Ka//(v/.— H'ni-AA  Vxab.  586/34. 
SCAi.D-rATED.     Ttipifux.     The  icutfe  or  scauld-fau.     Ttiptt.~ Sherwood. 

SCALD  MILK  [skaul  miilk],  j^.  Regular  word  for  slummed 
milk — i.  e.  tliat  from  which  the  clotted  cieani  has  been  taken  after 
scalding.     See  Kaw  milk,  Blue  milk. 
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SCAMBT-E  [skaanvl],  x^     1.  A  mess;  a  litter. 
Take  caie  ):ow  you  do  do  it^  nit  to  make  a  scanCU  all  over  the 
place. 

2.  f.  /.     To  litter  about ;  to  scatter. 

Art*n  thee  a  tidy  fuller  now,  to  scanCle  about  the  straw  like 
that  is  ?  Thoc*s  a  sciin:mLJ  the  hay  all  over  the  place.  Take  care, 
soce,  don*t  *cc  make  a  sctifnmlt  o*  it. 

kcci^c  !hR'>hinj;  for  thresher,  lil  maie  be  come  in, 

to  hAuc  10  be  Slier  frcNh  chaff  in  the  bin, 
and  somcwluit  to  Si\i9uNf^  for  ho|;  and  for  hen, 

ami  workc  when  it  riincth  for  loitering  men. — Tusser^  5l/7* 

SCAMRl.lN*  [skaanrlecn],  iidf.     Untidy,  slovenly. 

Well !  iIkVs  a -made  a  jnirty  scamlhi'  consam  o'  it,  sure  *nough ; 
*(is  nort  hut  a  lick  an'  a  dab.  I  never  didn  zee  a  more  scanCiiner 
job  in  all  n^y  lK>m  days. 

SC.VMP  [skaamp],  ;■.  /.  To  perform  work  in  a  bad  manner,  or 
with  bad  inalorials.     Not  in  Webster. 

I  never  didn  zee  no  job,  nit  so  bad  Zrscamped  in  all  my  bom  dajrs. 

SCWMPIN*  [skaanrpeen],  adj.     Badly  done. 
I  c.iU's  it  a  proper  suvn/'in*  job,  an*  avore  I'd  pick  anybody's 
pocket  like  that,  I  /.oonder  starve. 

?CANM)AL()US  [skanius],  aJj\     Filthy,  befouled. 

Th'  *ouse  was  s^apih^us;  he  wad*n  fit  vor  a  pig,  let  'lone  a 
kirstin. 

I  saw  a  wa,<;on  I  had  lent,  being  used  for  a  filthy  purpose,  and 
on  remonstrating  with  the  borrower,  he  said,  '*  He  shan't  be  a-zen 
'onie  scan  I  us. ^^ 

SCANTl.lNCi  [skant'leen],  sh.  The  outside  board  in  sawing 
a  tree  ;  also  called  slab,     S^e  Ouciiils. 

SCARCEHEEP  [skecusce'd],  sfi.     Scarcity,  want. 
I  count  there*li  be  a  scanrhctd  o*  taiies  'vore  the  winter's  over; 
volks  do  zay  ecus  they  be  keepin*  shockin*  bad  about. 

SCARE-DEVIL  [skce'ur-daevl],  sb.     The  swift.     (Very  com.) 

SCARF  [skaar'f],  v,  /.  Used  by  carpenters.  To  graft  or  join 
two  pieces  of  wood  lengthwise  by  cutting  the  end  of  each  obliquely, 
so  that  when  united  they  form  one  straight  piece. 

Thick  there  durn's  a-ratted  in  the  bottom,  he  must  be  Vi-scarfed. 

SCARIFIER  [skaar'ifuyur],  sb,  A  cultivator,  or  implement  for 
tearing  up  the  surface.     Same  as  Scuffle. 

SCARM  [skaaTm],  sb.  Tech.  in  woollen  trade.  The  frame  of 
reels  or  bobbins  from  which  the  threads  forming  the  warp  or  chain 
of  a  piece  of  cloth  are  run  off  in  the  act  of  warping.    The  same 
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term  is  applied  to  the  frame — full  of  bobbins  of  unspun  yams  which 
feed  either  mule  or  throstle  frames. 

Again  it  is  usual  to  call  the  ^^ scarm  of  work"  the  allowance 
of  material  given  out  to  be  done  by  any  particular  machine, 
also  the  quantity  actually  being  operated  on  at  one  time  by  any 
pet  of  spinning  machinery.  The  word  is  only  used  in  connection 
with  spinning  or  carding — /.  e.  while  the  material  is  still  in  the 
intermediate  condition  of  unwoven  yarn. 

SCAT  [skat],  v.  t.     To  scatter ;  to  fling ;  to  throw. 
How  thick  there  pony  do  scat  the  mud ;  he  purty  near  scat  me 
all  over  comin'  home  from  Taan'un.     See  Muxy  Rout. 

SCENTED  FERN  [sai'ntud  vee'urn],  sh.    Tansy.     (Tanacetum 

vulgare.) 

SCHOLARD  [skaul'urd],  sb.  Scholar — i,e,  able  to  read  and 
write. 

"I  baint  no  scholard'*  is  the  usual  way  of  saying,  "I  cannot 
sign  my  name." 

The  popular  reading  of  G.  R.,  usually  seen  upon  the  royal  arms 
in  church,  is  "  I  baint  no  scholard — G  for  George,  and  R  for  God 
bless  'er." 

SCHOOL  [skfeoi],  sb.  Shoal;  applied  to  fish,  as  "a  fine  school 
of  mackerel" 

SCHOOLY   [sk^olee],   v,  u     To   teach;  to  keep  school;  to 

practise  the  profession  of  schoolmaster. 

A  guardian  said  respecting  the  workhouse  schoolmaster : 

I  don't  zee  no  good  vor  to  go  to  the  expense  o'  keeping  about  a 

man  vor  to  schooly  in  the  house,  when  there's  a  good  school  home 

by  vor  to  zend  the  chillern  to. 

On  bookes  and  his  lemyng  he  it  spente, 

And  busely  gan  for  the  soules  pray 

Of  hem  that  yaf  him  wherwith  to  scolay, 

Chaucer^  Prologue  [Clerk  of  Oxmford)  I.  300. 

SCIENCE  [suyuns],  sb.     Skill  in  boxing. 

I  zoon  show'd  'n  a  bit  o'  science^  vor  all  'is  bigness. 

SCOARCE  [skoa-rs,  skoanirs],  v,  t.  To  exchange ;  to  barter. 
Heard  sometimes,  but  now  obsolescent. 

Pan.     Would  not  miss  you,  for  a  score  on  us, 

When  he  do  scotirse  of  the  great  charty  to  us. 

Pttp,     What's  that,  a  horse?  can  scotirse  nought  but  a  horse, 
And  that  in  Smithveld.     Charty  !  I  never  read  o*  hun. 

Ben  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  'Jub,  I.  ii. 

Andrnv.  Why,  fath,  Cosen  Margery,  nort  marchantable,  e're  since  es  seorst  a 
tack  or  two  wey  Roger  Vrogwell  tether  day.  En,  Courtships  1.  330. 

SCOOP  [sk^op],  sb.  A  kind  of  scuttle  made  of  wood  with  a 
stick  or  handle  to  it,  used  for  throwing  water  over  manure,  or  clay. 


A--:  z.  v  1:    :       ;  P-i !—:•£: L  r":"!  1:31-- 

Vm  :•;■  -  '  ;•-:  u:  .s=.  I  :^-":  r*"^  ^jC  i"**^  no  j/wwaf  ^vsjT  job. 
Tii-r  vij  ..  •  ..e  iT-iT.  ::_'£  '=.:i::ri :  :c:  rsada  ao  odds  to  iiic;ao 


SJ   •!  .  I^-'tr  ".[.  -  •       -  r.i  i*:c  r-**  cf  2  boat,  more 
c-L_ri  1 .--».:    : .  -  .     7  =  .'  —  :'  *  "ri-ri  is  pr>baLIj  redundant, as  in 


.  :i*  zi-'  ir?  .  ..r  ■■  "  li-  !-■  "■'   :    'ZtT-  :  "'T, 

•    :  .:^7  vrJ---  .      1  i.-^i**rr  .-:.:c..i-i  ^"i  ziiir  boot-— />»w «■  OV 

5-r    kr  >i.^":]    r  r.     Tr-rr.enl:  to  suk  by  beating. 

T'r  :•.•::  ";•:  ■  ?  ;  _ .i  ^-?  i-.v  r.'J  '.'s,t  a  ZTjd^iXML 

H:^  i:  >..:  >r-l  ;:-r  i-.-ui-cs?  t^:hn:*nce  a  av/v  ihcj 
ch.r.-.:  ::■:<.  i-i  ler-.-r-ie  2  .v. -^^  :r.ej  n--irr.--ni-4>onanis. 

Tr.-  tkf.i;-.:  ::'  c-::l=  iri  r  ^s  is  i".^i}S  y^dzed  br  this  wetght; 
zr.i  ':<z:  i-.r.  :■::*£  ^rt  zt'.trz'.T  5.:"d  bv  ::  vhol^ale. 

a  -mm 

H:w  he^-.y  .:'ye  rj.!.!  ir.ck  yercr?  I  ciU's  her  zix  and  twcntj 
j.vrr.     Thick  :  iji  >  v:  .nee:;  s.\ri  r.if  re's  a  pound. 

SCORE  WEIGHT  >koiur  wiuyi:.  J^-  Twenty  pounds  in 
we'j:ht. 

Ill  irarr-t  thick  c:::r  wis  a  s.\'re  zr€\^hL  wlW  up. 

SCOT  'ska'-t'.  sb,     i.  A  S<:otch  nr. 

1  shall  plan:  a  row  of  //.  /.  to  shelier  the  Larch. 

2.  A  beast  of  Scotch  t^reed. 

They  Sci}ts  gets  on  well  in  this  ycre  good  land. 

SCOTCH-FII >I)LE  >ka:ch-fii.l  P,  sb.     i.  The  scab  in  sheepL 
No,  no,  there  idn  no  mistake  'bojt  ihey  there  sheep,  nif  they  'ant 
a-got  the  ScoL'h'fiddU,  Y\\  be  bound  I'ait  'era  'thout  zalt. 

2.  The  itch,  more  commonly  called  the  WehhmafCs  hug. 

SCOTCH  SULL  [skauch*  zoo'ul],  sK     The  general  name  for 
the  modern  iron  plough,  such  as  made  by  Homsby  or  HowatxL 

SCOUR  [sknawur],  v.  and  sb.    To  be  afflicted  with  diarrhoea. 
They  ycffcrs  do  scour  ter'ble,  mus*  take  *em  in. 
We've  had  middlin  luck  along  like  way  the  Iambs,  but  now  a 
br.ivc  lot'vc  a-got  the  scour. 


( 


J.oM  ivrrywlif-rc.    Si  our  in  lambs  mastcrcfl  by  the  Devonshire  Compound. 
Nrvci  fujl.»,  anil  adibiiuct  preparation.)— /fV/Zz/f^'/t?//  Weekly  News ^  Dec  2, 1886. 
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^V       SCOVIN  [skuiiveen].  sh.    The  fore  quarter  of  a  lamb,  after  Ihe 

^H  shoulder  is  taken  off ;  the  bris!;et.     (Very  com.) 
H^         Very  sorry,  mum,  I  'ant  a-got  nother  vore  quarter  a-Ief ;  you  widn 

I  please  to  buy  this  here  scm'in  1 

SCOVY  [skoa'vce],  adj.     i.  Uneven  in  colour ;  blotchy  ;  mottled. 
1  can't  think  how  'tis,  he  (piece  of  woollen  stuff)  come  out  so 
scmy:  I  reckon  there  was  some  zoap  a-left  in  un.     Sit  Stramy, 

2.  s!i.  Muscovy  duck.      (/Vlvrays.) 

I  shan't  never  keep  no  more  o'  these  yer  Korits,  I  can't 
abear  em. 

SCRAG  [skrag-],  sb.     1.  The  neck. 

The  joint  "  neck  of  mutton  "  includes  ail  the  ribs  or  chine,  but 
the  neck  end  is  always  the  scrag-end,  hence  from  its  being  the 
leanest  and  scrappiest  part,  the  word  scrag  has  got  to  be  applied  to 
any  piece  of  meat  of  like  kind ;  and  further  has  developed  into  a 
term  for  the  fag  end,  or  worst  part,  of  anything.  Of  a  board  it 
might  be  said  "  cut  off  the  scrag-enA,"  meaning  the  rough  knotty  end. 

It  is  often  used  redundantly.  He  bundled  'em  out  neck  'n 
scrag — i.  e.  "  neck  and  crop." 

Also  in  the  very  common  phrase  "limb  vrom  scrag"— \.  e.  all  in 
pieces.  Vore  we  could  get  up,  the  hounds  had  a-tord  the  hate 
iiml)  I'rom  scrag. 

In  describing  the  damage  done  at  a  rather  riotous  polilicil  meeting 
in  the  Townhall,  Wellington,  held  on  October  ist,  1885,  1  heard 
a  man  say  [Dhu  chee^urz  wu/.  u-toa'urd  liira-  vrum  sirag;^  the  chairs 
were  broken  to  pieces. 

2.  si.     A  lean,  bony  person  or  animal. 
[Aay  wiid'n  niivur  kip  jiis  oa*l  skrag'z  dhaat-  ul  ;  wai-  lid'n  faa't 

nuuf  baewt-n  vur  tu  grai's  u  giim'lul,]  I  would  not  keep  such  an 
old  scrag  (lean  horse)  as  that ;  why  there  is  not  fat  enough  about 
him  to  grease  a  gimlet. 

3.  V.  t.     Cant  phr.  to  hang. 
Just  a-come  I  'ad'n  a-bin  a-scrag  by  the  neck,  vor  I  never  zeed 

the  rope  till  I  veel'd  'n. 

SCRAGGY  [skragee],  adj.    Lean ;  thin ;  bony. 

This  is  doubtless  a  development  of  the  idea  of  the  scrag  end  of 
the  neck  of  mutton. 

I  zeedn  'pon  a  scraggy  old  'oss,  eens  you  could  hang  up  your 
hat  'pon  the  pins  o'  un — ('.  e.  the  hips. 

This  is  a  very  frequent  form  of  description  of  a  thin  animal. 

SCRAM  [skraam'],  Ui^'.     Small;  undersized;  used  generally  as 
an  intensitive  of  little ;  also  as  a  term  of  contempt  in  respect  of  size. 
What's  zend  thick  scram  boy  vor  ?    He  idn  no  good. 
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Ci'i  tr.3:  a  or.e-h:rse  C2r. :  a  l:::!e  srram  nackle-ass  thin^  why 
he  on":  car  'M'D  a  rood  iihrtli*i!TDw  \-;:iL 

SC  R-\ M  D E R  ' s kri an:  c  ::r2.  i7-y.     C onjporati ve  of  scraxn. 
Dim'd  if  ihicx  there  ;da  wo'^e  a^eean  .*  why,  he's  scramidet^n 

t'o'Jbcr. 

SCR.\MBED  'skraajn'c'.  adj.    Benumbed  with  cold ;  paraljrzed. 

Mv  hands  be  a"J  ii-::rav:d. 

Mr. *ve  had  a  saLrare.  they  zess  how  he's  Zrscram^d  all  down 

one  zide  like. 

The  leg  o*  'er's  ZrScra?Kd. :?  er  ?  tetter  £t  t'ad  a-bin  Ihe  tongue  o* 
'er.  he  on't  bcth'.Lk  to  wj.g,  I'.l  warn  un.  Remark  upon  a  woman 
who  was  paralyzed. 

SCR.\M-HAND  '5kra?.mai-',  :b.     Wthered  hand. 
The  word  is  seldom  used  in  such  combination  with  any  other  limb 
than  the  hand. 

Vou  mind  ih*  old  Trnnv  Coles,  don't  ee?  Little  roun-ass6d  fuller. 

mm'  9 

you  know,  wi'  a  scram  'and. 

SCRAN  'skran*].  j5.     F?od;  vict'jals. 

[Aay  baenin  g^vaa•yn  vor  tu  buyd  u^aewt  vur  noa  braek'sas,  aaj 
kn  pik  au'p  muy*  beet  u  skran'  g-i\'ai'n  au'n,]  I  do  not  intend 
to  wait  about  for  breakfast,  1  can  eat  i:p  my  food  (on  the  road) 
going  on. 

SCRAP  PUDDING  :>krai*p  puudn].  A  pudding  made  hj 
mixing  flour  with  the  small  pieces  of  meat,  left  after  the  fat  of  a 
pig  has  been  melted  down  to  lard.     Set  Brack. 

SCRAPS  [skraaps].  sb.  The  residaum  of  the  fat  of  a  pig,  after 
all  the  lard  is  extracted. 

SCRATCH  [skraatsh],  sb.     The  devi! ;  generally  old  Scratck. 
They  umed  (ran;  jis  the  ver}'  same's  oiT  th'  old  Scratch  was 
arter  'em. 

SCRATCHED  [skraacht],  part,  adj.  Slightly  frozen,  with 
only  a  film  of  ice ;  when  the  appearance  of  water  is  only  that  of 
lines  or  scratches. 

T'he  water's  on'y  jist  ^i-scratcht^  zo  't  ant  a-vreez'd  very  'ard. 

SCRATCHES  [skraach-ez],  sb.  pi.  Of  horses.  Name  of 
ailment-     (Usual  name.)     Same  as  kibby  heels. 

SCRAVE  [skrae'uv],  sb.  A  frame  made  of  strips  of  wood  nailed 
a'' TOSS  slecjicrs,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  goods  off  the  floor.  (Called 
stillage  in  the  north.) 

SCRAWL  [skrau'l,  skraa'ul,  more  often  skrau'lee],  v.  /.  To 
f.raw  1 ;  to  creep ;  hence  to  hobble ;  to  walk  slowly. 
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[Aay  shoa'ur  ee,  zr,  aay  bee  dhaaf  u-krdp'uld  au'p  wai  dhu  riie*- 
niaatik,  aay  kaa*n  aar'lee  skraa'lee  baewt,]  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  am 
so  crippled  with  rheumatism,  that  I  can  scarcely  crawl  about. 

And  the  river  shall  scral  with  frogs. —  Wydif^  Exodus  viii.  3. 
If  gentils  be  scrauling^  call  magget  the  py. —  Tusser,  49/9. 

SCRAWLING  [skraa-leen],  adj.  Crawling;  mean;  paltry; 
miserable.     Applied  to  persons. 

A  scrawlin!  old  hosebird  !  he  made  wise  how  a  did  zee  me ;  let'n 
come  an'  ax  me  to  len'  un  a  shillin  ageean.     See  Needs. 

SCREECH.    See  Holm-screech. 

SCREECH  OWL  [skreech  aewul],  sb.  The  common  owl, 
which  makes  a  loud  noise  like  a  hooting  or  mocking  laugh. 
Although  so  very  common,  yet  the  hooting  of  the  screech  owl  is 
never  heard  by  some  people  without  dread  and  foreboding  of  evil. 
It  is  held  to  be  a  sure  "sign  of  death." 

A  SCRITCH-OWLE.     Fresaye^  frezayCy  stryge, — Sherwood, 

SCREED  [skree'd],  sb.  Scrap,  shred — applied  to  cloth.  More 
commonly  shreed. 

Very  sorry,  but  there  idn  a  screed  a-left. 

Hoc  presegmen  h?  screde. —  Wrighfs  Vocab,  655/11. 

SCREEDLY  [skree-dlee],  v,  /.  To  cower  or  huddle  over  the 
fire.     (Rare.) 

tha  wut  spudle  out  the  Yemors,  and  screedUe  over  mun, — Ex,  Scold.  I.  244. 

SCREW-HAPSES  [skrue--aap-siiz],  sb.  Usual  name  for  the 
ordinary  adjustible  screw-wrench.     Called  also  Monkey, 

SCRIBBLE  [sknib'l],  v.  /.  To  prepare  wool  or  other  fibre  for 
the  final  process  of  carding. 

SCRIBBLER  [skriib'lur],  sb.  A  machine  for  preparing  wool, 
intermediate  between  a  Willy  and  a  Carder. 

SCRIBE  [skruyb],  v.  /.  Tech.  To  fit  wood  or  other  material 
to  a  crooked  or  uneven  surface. 

SCRIDDICK,  SKIRDICK  [skriid'eek,  skiSr-deek],  sb.  An 
atom  ;  scrap ;  crumb.     Also  applied  to  money ;  the  smallest  coin. 

I  be  a-zold  out  every  bit  and  scriddick — i.  e.  every  morsel. 

Thick  idn  a  wo'th  a  scriddick,  I  an't  a-got  nothin',  not  a  scriddick 
about  me — /.  e.  not  a  farthing  of  money. 

SCRIMP  [skriim'p],  v,  /.  To  curtail,  from  stinginess.  An  old 
proverb  is,  ^^  Scrimp  the  cloth  and  spwoil  the  coat." 

SCRINT  [sknin't],  v,  t.    To  scorch ;  to  cause  to  shrivel  up  by 

heat. 


6' 2  wi:rr  >:vr?.?rT  worts. 

—  ...  ..  '*•«• 

v       .   ■'  ■'         :  :   ;    .     :       -      .-        -    -   r        :  .  ^  i  :h;;re  thev 

SCROXCH  j£T2z^cy.\T.  /.  I.  T:  cr-j.r-ch :  to  crush  i^ith 
grsting  sour-'?,  as  i::  eirlng  in  ^rrle,  w^Iiir.^  in  snow,  or  as  cat 
or  horses  eatirg  bar. 

I  could  hear  the  tuIMci?  i-.-r.-r.-t.-'-r.  b-t  I  couldn  zee  nothin'. 

[XiivTa"  ded-n  zee  r.oa-  ;:fh  L-sn-v  \-::r  sirawKsheem  aa*pL 
nercr  saw  such  a  bov  xcr  grir.dirz  apples. 

2.  r.  /.     To  scorch.     San:e  as  Scrixt. 

SCRUFF  'skniuf,  sb.     i.  Refiise :  dregs. 
All  the  scruff  2Jid  rltt-nin  of  the  town. 

2.  The  neck. 

He  catch'n  by  the  scruff  ^nd  put'n  outzide  the  door. 

SCRUMPLING  [sknium-pleen],  sb,  A  small  apple,  which  nev 
arrives  at  perfection.     Same  as  crurr:/'Itr,g.     (Ver}-  com.  form.) 

After  all  this  yer  dry  weather,  there'll  sure  to  be  a  sight 
scrumplins  'pon  the  trees. 

SCUD  [skuud],  sb.     The  scab  which  forms  over  a  slight  woun< 

[Aay-v  u-aaf  dhu  skuud'  oaf  mee  ving-ur  un   mae*ud-n   bl 

ugce'un,]  I  have  hit  the  scud  oft'  my  finger  and  made  it  bleed  agai 

SCUFFLE  [skuufl],  v.  t     i.  To  drag  the  feet  along  the  road 
Jim,  what's  scuffle  up  the  dust  like  that  vor? — i.e.  why  do  y< 

drag  your  feet  so  as  to  raise  the  dust? 

Thick  boy'll  scufflle  out  a  pair  o'  new  boots  in  no  time — 1. 1,  wc 

them  out  by  dragging  the  feet. 

2.  ih  t  and  sb.     To  scarify ;  to  work  land  with  a  cultivator 
instrument  which  tears  up  and  smashes  the  surface  without  tumii 
over  the  soil  as  in  ploughing ;  a  cultivator. 

riase,  sir,  Jim  zess  the  scuffle' %  a-brokt,  an*  mus'er  be  a-too 
down  to  Phillips's? 

SCUFFLER  [skuuf'lur],  sb,     A  cultivator ;  implement  with  loj 
])cnt  flat  tines,  which  moves  and  tears  up  the  ground.    Same 
Scuffle. 

SCUFFS  [skuuf's],  sb.    Ix)ose  slippers — usually  made  of  list. 

A  purty  old  show  you  be,  wi*  nothin'  but  they  old  scuffs  on,  th 
nobody  widn  pick  up  in  the  road — an  there's  the  paa'son  and  Mi 
Gray  coming  down.    Do'ee  do  yerzul  up  a  little  bit. 

SCUMMER  [skuum'ur],  sb.     i.  A  row ;  disturbance. 
They  was  makin'  up  a  brave  scummer  'bout  it,  sure  'nough. 


*\y 
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2.  sb.  Confusion ;  upset,  such  as  the  state  into  which  a  team 
of  horses  might  be  thrown  by  a  sudden  accident  or  fright. 

Thick  there  ingin,  d —  un,  zot  up  the  bosses,  eens  they  was  all 
to  a  scummer ;  so  much  as  ever  I  could  do  vor  my  blid'n  eyes  vor 
t'hold  'em.     Sec  Scummer,  9M  Report  Devon  Provincialisms^  1886. 

3.  sb.     A  mess ;  a  soiling ;  a  dirty,  untidy  muddle. 

Mind  and  clean  up  arter  'ee,  and  not  lef  it  all  to  a  scummer. 
That's  a  proper  scummerin*  job. 

SCUM  O*  THE  EARTH  [skuum-  u  dhu  ae-th],  sb.  Common 
epithet  for  low,  bad  characters. 

A  riglar  rough  lot — proper  scum  0*  the  earth, 

SCURRY  WHIFF  [skuur-ee  wiSf],  adj,  and  adv.  Crooked ;  out 
of  line;  untrue;  askew;  awry.  (Very  com.)  Often  used  in 
speaking  of  wheels  running  out  of  truth. 

I  zim,  nif  I  was  you,  I  wid  put  in  my  plants  a  little  bit  arter  the 
rate  like,  nit  all  scurry  whiff  Y\\lq  that  there.    See  Ban-twivy  twist. 

SCUTCHEON  [skuuch-een],  sb.  Tech.  Escutcheon.  The 
plate  usually  sold  with  locks,  to  be  fixed  on  the  key-hole. 

SCUTTLE-HUTCH  [skuufl-uuch],  sb,  A  kind  of  roofed  bin 
always  found  on  one  side  of  a  barn's  floor,  into  this  the  com  is 
shovelled,  as  thrashed  on  the  floor,  to  await  the  screening  and 
winnowing. 

A  shuttle  or  skreinc,  to  rid  soile  fro  the  come. — Tusser,  17/16. 

SCUN.  To  reprove  sharply,  especially  children  or  young 
persons. —  IV,  H,  G.y  Dec.  6,  1883. 

SEAM  [zee'm],  sb,  A  horse-load,  hence  sumpter-horse.  In 
leases  it  is  still  common  to  find  the  stipulation  as  to  the  number 
of  **  seams  of  good  rotten  dung  *'  to  be  applied  by  the  tenant  per 
acre.  The  weight  was  about  the  same  as  a  "pack,"  viz.  240  lbs., 
and  most  likely  was  determined  by  the  average  weight  of  a  sack 
(four  bushels)  of  wheat.  Seam  is  tl\e  word  used  in  speaking  of 
hay,  corn,  stones,  dung,  lime,  fuel,  or  such  like  articles  when  carried 
on  horseback.  Wool  was  always  weighed  and  carried  by  the  pack ; 
hence  a  pack-Jwrse^  pctck-saddle^  &c. 

Pulman  says, 

Seam.    Three  cwt.  of  hay,  or  two  cwt.  of  straw. 

Many  glossarists — e.g.  Parish,  Sussex  (perhaps  on  the  authority 
of  the  Fromp,  Parv,^  which  does  not  say  the  kind  of  corn)  give 
seam  as  eight  bushels.  This  is  impossible,  except  of  oats.  Eight 
bushels  or  a  quarter  of  wheat  is  never  less  than  480  lbs. — too  much 
for  a  horse-load. 

Ceme  or  quarter  of  come.     Quarterium, 
Seem,  of  come.     Quarterium, — Promp.  Pan/. 
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Hit  (an  liors)  bcrlh  on  ni^c;e  gretc  snnes^ 

An  dia^lli  l)c-vore  gtete  icines.  —  On'l  and  Ni^htingaU^  1.  773. 

do  we  pat  we  liaue  to  done  *  &  di3t  we  vs  henne, 

sum  scluer  for  our  semes  '  in  jjc  cite  to  gete. — WilL  of  PaUrme,  1,  255 

Ich  shal  a-soily  ])e  my-selue  '  for  a  seem  of  whete, 
And  Jut  be  J)y  bed  man  *  and  bryng  a-doun  conscience 
Among  kynges  and  knyjtes. — Piers  Plowman,  IV.  42. 

Item,  vi  seames  of  woode  vjt. 

Inventory  of  goods  of  Henry  Gatidye,  ExeUr,  1609. 

SECOND  GRASS  [sak'un  graa's],  sb.  When  clover  or  oth< 
annual  grasses  are  allowed  to  grow  a  second  year  before  beir 
ploughed  up,  the  crop,  usually  depastured,  is  called  second  gras 
It  is  a  very  common  practice,  but  it  is  as  commonly  sai< 
\Sakun  graws  doa*un  niivur  paa'y,]  second  grass  don't  nev< 
pay.     See  Lea. 

SEE  [zee*],  v,  t  and  /.  To  understand ;  to  find  out ;  to  ascertaii 
See  Zee. 

Her  told  up  such  stuff  nobody  could*n  never  zee  hot  her  man^ 
(meant). 

I  year*d  tell  o'  it,  zo  I  thort  I  come  down  and  zee  into  it,  whei 
you  zaid  it  or  no. 

So  "  to  see  it  out "  is  to  go  on  to  the  end ;  to  inquire  diligently 
to  be  responsible ;  to  take  the  consequences. 

*Tis  a  bad  job,  but  mus'n  gee  out  to  it,  mus*  zee  it  out  I  'spose. 

I  never  wid'n  gee  in  'till  I'd  2i-zeed  it  out,  where  'twas  eens  the 
zaid  or  no. 

Maister  gid  me  orders  vor  to  vorbid  ee,  and  I  count  he  do  mca 
to  zee  it  out, 

SEED  [zee'd],  /.  /.  of  to  see;  /./.  [u-zee'd].  Saw  and  see 
are  unknown.  The  pronunciation  is  quite  distinct  from  seedy  sb 
which  is  always  zee'ud, 

SEED-LIP  [zee'ud-liip  or  zid'-liip],  sb.  A  sower's  seed  box.  1 
is  a  curved,  nearly  semicircular  box,  without  a  cover,  which  will  hoi 
quite  two  bushels.  It  is  carried  by  means  of  a  broad  strap  acros 
the  shoulders  in  such  a  way  that  a  good  sower  can  use  both  hand 
to  dip  into  his  seed-lip,  and  so  by  keeping  exact  time  with  hi 
paces,  he  can  scatter  his  seed  with  w^onderful  regularity.  Thi 
method  is  called  sowing  broadcast,  to  distinguish  it  from  drilling. 

Ceed  lepe,  or  hopyr.     Satorium. 

Seed  lep,  or  hopur.    Satorium, — Fromp,  Parv, 

and  hang  myn  Aoper  at  myn  hals  •  in  stede  of  a  scrippe ; 
a  busshel  of  bred  come  '  brynge  me  l>er-inne. 
Piers  Plow.  B.  vi.  63.     Uoper  is  glossed  in  several  MSB.  Seed  LEEP. 

SEED  OUT  [zee'ud  aewt].  To  sow  land  with  grass  seed 
In  the  usual  rotation  of  crops  it  is  very  common  to  hear  a  fann< 
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say  of  a  field,  "  I  shall  put'n  to  barley,  and  then  zeed'tt  out^^ 
meaning  that  he  should  sow  barley,  and  after  the  corn  is  up  he 
should  sow  along  with  the  barley  the  usual  biennial  grasses — clovers, 
rye-grasses,  &c. 

Wlien  I've  well  a-clane  thick  field  I  shall  zeeiTn  out  permanent — 
/.  e.  sow  perennial  grass  seeds,  to  make  permanent  pasture. 

SEKKED  [sik'ud,  zik'ud],  /.  /.  and  /.  /.  of  seek,  (Usual.) 
Sought  was  unknown  until  lately ;  now  we  are  beginning  to  hear 
sou^hted. 

[Ur  zik'ud-n  zik'ud^  un  ur  zweep  dhaewz,  bud  ur  niivur  kfeod'n 
vuyn  un,]  she  sought  and  sought,  and  she  swept  out  the  room, 
but  she  was  unable  to  find  it 

SEEM  [slim*,  zum'],  «». /.  To  think;  to  reckon;  to  consider; 
to  hold  the  opinion.     (Very  com.^ 

[VVuul,  aay  zdnr  wee  bee  gwarn  vur  t-ae*u  zm  fuyn  waedhiir 
au'vur  u  beet,]  well,  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  some  fine 
weather  shortly. 

I  zim  you  d*ax  too  much  vor  they  beeast.  Ter'ble  poor  lot  o' 
things,  I  zim.     How  do  'ee  zim  you  be  s'mornin'? 

The  latter  is  one  of  th2  commonest  modes  of  inquiry  after 
health,  especially  of  an  old  person  or  an  invalid. 

The  old  impersonal  reflective  form,  as  in  "  it  seemed  good  to 
him,"  is  completely  lost  in  the  dialect 

For  he  was  strong  &  coraious  5  &  hej  man  of  parage 

Him  semede  it  nas  nojt  worj)  a  lous  1  batayl  wij)  him  to  wage. — Sir  Fer,  1.  438. 

him  so  propirli  haue  i  pointed  *  &  portreide  in  herte, 

jKit  me  semes  in  my  si3t '  he  sittes  euer  meke. —  PV.  of  Paler  me ^  Werwolf  1.  619. 

SEEMLY  [zumlee],  iz^z^.     Seemingly;  apparently.     (Com.) 
Two  or  dree  *osses  bin  on  yur,  zimly, 
'Tidn  a  very  bad  job  then,  arter  all,  zimly. 

SENSE  [sains],  «>. /.  To  understand;  comprehend;  to  cause 
to  understand. 

That  there  do  beat  me,  sure-lie — I  can't  sense  it  nohow. 
Be  sure  you  sens^n  what  he  got  to  do. 

SEP,  SEPS  [saep',  saep's],  adv.     Except,  unless. 
They  be  all  a-go  sep  two,  an'  they  I  can't  part  way. 
I  know'd  every  one  o'm,  seps  one  girt  nug'ead  of  a  bwoy. 
They  never  on't  vind  the  place,  seps  zomebody  do  go  'long  way 
'em  vor  to  show  'em. 

SEPS  [siips],/r^/.  conj\     Except     (Very  com.) 
All  o'm  urn'd  away  seps  me. 

There  wadn  nother  one  of  our  vokes  there,  seps  th'  old  George, 
and  he  idn  nobody,  you  know. 
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I  count  thec's  mine  but  vurry  liddle, 
Sips  nuss  the  cheel  an'  play  the  fiddle. 

rulmattf  Kustic  Sketches^  p.  ifi. 

SESS  !  [saes  !].  Word  used  to  a  dog  when  giving  him  his  food. 
(Always.) 

SESSMENT  [saes'munt],  sb.     Assessment,  rate.     See  Cess. 
The  farm's  a-rated  t'high — I  shall  'peal  gin  the  sessment 

SET  [ziSf],  V.  i.  In  the  Devon  game  of  skittles  the  alley  is  much 
wider  than  in  Som.,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  bowl  being  delivered  from 
various  spots,  cither  in  front  of,  or  diagonally  to  the  **  pack."  At 
each  round  the  loser  has  to  set — i.  e.  to  fix  the  spot  whence  the  bowl 
shall  be  delivered  in  the  next,  and  the  winner  has  to  lead  off 
from  this  position.  Hence  the  usual  exclamation  of  the  victor 
on  knocking  down  the  winning  pin  is,  **  Where  d'ye  zit?'*  or  "  Where 
d'ye  zit  to,  now  ?  "  or  if  victorious  a  second  time,  *'  Where  d'ye  zit 
to,  every  time  ?  " 

SET  THE  BACK  UP  [ziif  dhu  baak-  aup],/>ir.  To  rile;  to 
make  angry  ;  to  enrage. 

Zot  his  back  up  purty  well  hon  her  show'd-n  the  bill. 

SET  THE  KEEVE  [ziif  dhu  kee-v].  In  brewing.  After 
welting  the  malt,  the  mash  or  "  goods  "  are  allowed  to  remain  for 
a  time  and  soak.  The  top  appears  like  dry  grain,  and  to  prevent 
the  pixies  from  dancing  upon  it,  and  causing  the  "  drink  '*  to  turn 
sour,  it  is  necessar}'  to  **  set  the  keeve"  This  is  done  by  drawing 
with  the  forefingers,  upon  the  malt,  two  figures  of  a  heart,  separated 
by  a  cross,  and  then  covering  the  whole  down  as  close  as  possible 
to  prevent  escape  of  steam.  A  man  told  me  gravely  when  I  inquired 
why  he  made  these  figures  : 

[Neef  ee  doa*un  ziit'  dhu  keev  wai  tue*  aa'rts  un  u  KiSrs*  krau'Sy 
aa*l  wau'rn  dhai'ul  spwuuyul  dhu  dringk,]  if  you  do  not  set  the 
keeve  with  two  hearts  and  a  Christ's  cross,  I  will  warrant  that  they 
will  spoil  the  drink.  I'here  is  great  force  in  the  they.  Not  a  hint 
had  been  given  previously  to  whom  they  might  stand  for ;  but  to 
the  initiated  he  and  they  need  no  antecedent.  The  ease  and  per- 
fection with  which  the  heart  can  be  drawn  at  one  stroke  with  each 
forefinger  is  easily  demonstrated  by  placing  the  two  fingers  together 
at  the  indented  point  of  the  heart,  and  moving  both  at  once  till 
they  meet  at  the  bottom. 

SET  THE  SPONGE  [ztif  dhu  spuunj].     See  Sponge. 

SETl'LE  [saet'l,  ziifl],  sb,  A  very  common  piece  of  furniture. 
It  consists  of  a  curved  seat  six  or  seven  feet  long,  and  having  a 
very  high  back,  often  forming  cupboards  with  folding  doors, 
nearly  reaching  to  the  ceiling.  The  place  of  the  settle  is  always 
on  the  draughty  side  of  the  fire,  the  end  being  close  up  to  and 
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in  line  with  the  chimney  corner.     Often  called  bacon-setlle^  from 
the  use  to  which  the  cupboards  are  applied. 

SETTLE  [saefl],  v,u     i.  To  sink;  to  pitch. 
'Tis  a  maain  gurt  heap,  but  he  on*t  look  so  big  arter  he*ve  a 
settled  a  bit. 

2.  To  pay  a  debt. 

I  went  and  begged  o'  un  vor  to  settle ;  heVe  a  got  a  plenty  o' 
money ;  but  lor !  you  mid  so  well  try  to  get  blid  out  of  a  vlint 
stone. 

3.  To  fall  in  price. 

Arter  all  this  dry  weather,  and  no  keep,  stock's  bound  to  settle. 

SETTLEMENT  [saeflmunt],  sb.     Payment. 

They  'ad  the  goods  so  long  agone's  last  May  was  twelmonth, 
an'  I've  a-car'd  in  the  bill  dree  or  vower  times,  but  I  can't  get  no 
settlement, 

SET  UP  [ziif  au'p],  v.  /.     i.  To  enrage;  to  make  angry. 
He's  a  quiet  sort  of  a  man  like  till  he's  a  zot  up ;  then  look  out. 
Nif  he  can't  use  the  vulgar  tongue  very  purty,  mind. 

2.  Hunting.     To  bring  the  stag  to  bay. 

They  then  turned  up  the  Hole  Water  Bottom,  and  we  heard  them  sitting  up 
the  deer.  Ktc.  N.  Dcif.  StagfioufuiSf  p.  49. 

I  remember  seeing  a  deer,  when  set  up  by  hounds,  ihrust  his  brow  antler 
through  the  hand  of  a  man  who  attempted  to  secure  him. — Collyns^  p.  67. 

SEVEN-SIDED  [zaeb'm-zuydud].  It  is  commonly  held  that 
a  person  has  six  sides ;  hence  a  piece  of  rustic  wit  is  to  call  another 
a  **  zeb'm-zided  fuller." 

"  How's  make  out  that  ?  '*  is  the  usual  inquiry  by  the  unwary. 
**  Why,  there's  thy  vore  zide  an'  back  zide^  thy  right  zide  an'  lei' 
zide^  thy  vasidc  an'  o\xX.zide^  and  then  there's  thy  blind  zide^  s'now." 

SEVEN-SLEEPER  [zaeb-m-zlai-pur],  sb.  Generally  the  dor- 
mouse ;  but  the  term  is  used  for  any  hybernating  animal. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked,  "  Why,  leathern  birds  be  zaeb'm- 
zlai'purZy  and  zo  be  bees." 

Asking  a  keeper's  boy  what  he  had  there,  he  said,  "  A  zaeb'm- 
zlaipurz  ness,  zir."  I  had  seen  him  take  the  dormouse's  nest  from  a 
bush,  and  only  inquired  to  hear  what  he  would  call  it. — Sept.  1886. 

SEVEN-YEARS-LOVE  [zaeb-m-yuurz-luuv],  sb,  A  variety  of 
everlasting  flower. 

SEVERE  [siiveenir],  adj.     Sheepish  ;  ashamed ;  confounded. 
A  keeper  speaking  of  a  man  he  had  caught  poaching,  said : 
[Haun  u  zeed  mee*  u  Ifeok'iid  maa'yn  suveeur,  shoa'ur  nuuf',] 
when  he  saw  me  he  looked  very  severe,  sure  enough — /.  e,  sheepith. 

u  u 
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SEW.     See  Zoo. 

SEX  [sack's],  sb,  A  tool  used  by  slaters.  (Alwa3rs  so  called.) 
It  is  a  kind  of  straight  chopper,  with  a  bill  or  point  projecting  from 
the  back  for  **  holing  "  the  slates. 

Ang.-Sax.  sax,  seax,  a  falchion,  knife. 

If  in  hewinc;  it  does  not  break  before  the  edge  of  the  sects  (the  hewing 
instrument  of  the  slatters),  you  may  much  doubt  of  the  firmness  of  the  slat. 

1669.   Philosophical  Trans.  Royal  Socuty^  p.  1009. 

SHAB  [shab'],  sb.     Scab  in  sheep.     (Var.  pronun.) 

SHABBY  [shab'ee],  adj.     Diseased  with  scab. 

They  sheep  be  shabby,  I  be  saafe  they  be. 

Jennings  says,  '*  Hence  the  origin  of  the  common  word  sheMy^ 

meaning  paltry."  (?) 

Thyne  sheep  are  ner  al  shabbyd  '  pe  wolf  shite))  woolle. — P.  Plowmau,  x.  264. 

SHACKLE,  SHACKLY  [shaakl,  shaak'ulee],  v.  t.  and  1.  i. 
To  litter,  or  to  waste. 

[Muyn  ylie  doa'n  shaakl  dh-aa'y  aul  oa*vur  dhu  hroa'ud,  t-1 
shaak'uUe  tuur'bl  neef  ee  doa*n  wau'ch  ut,]  mind  you  don't  shackle 
the  hay  all  over  the  road,  'tis  so  short,  it  will  shackly  terribly  if 
you  don't  watch  it. 

2.  [shaak-ulee],  v,  i.  To  rattle,  from  looseness ;  to  be  loose — and 
hence  to  rattle. 

[Zee*  haut  aa'yulth  dhu  weeul,  ee  du  shaak'ulee  tuurbl,  aay 
zilm',]  see  what  ails  the  wheel,  he  do  rattle  terribly,  I  fancy. 

SHACKLEBAG  [shaak-lbaeg],  adj.     Loose  ;  untidy. 
Well,  I  zay,  'tis  a  proper  shacklcbag  old  shandrydan. 

SHACKLES  [shaaklz],  sb, pi.     Broth. 

Every  mornin'  my  old  'ummun  makth  me  a  basin  o'  shackles^ 
and  her  knowth  how  to  make  'em  too,  mind,  way  a  plenty  o'  liks 
(leeks)  in  'em. 

SHADE  [shee'ud],  sb,     A  shed — less  common  than  linhay, 

SHAG  [shag'],  sb.  The  cormorant — a  very  common  sea  bird 
in  the  Bristol  Channel.     Always  so-called.     {Phalacrocorax  carbo.) 

SHAKED  [shee-ukt], /. /dfr/.     i.  Said  of  wood  split  or  cracked. 
[Dhik  boo'urd  oa-n  diie*,  eev.  w-shee'ukt,']  that  board  will  not  do, 
it  is  cracked.     [^SJihok-f]  shookt  is  beginning  to  be  heard. 

2.  Broken  in  health  ;  become  feeble. 

I  hain't  a  bit  the  man  I  used  to ;  ever  sinze  last  Kirsmas  was 
twelmonth,  I  'an't  a-do'd  a  stroke  o'  work,  an'  I  be  that  BrskaJieJ 
I  don't  never  think  I  never  shall,  no  more. 

SHAKES  [shee-uks].     i.  In  the  phr.  "  No  great  shakes.*' 
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Well,  Robert,  how  d'ye  zim  you  be?  No  girt  shakes^  I  *sure  ee ; 
this  yer  c:ugh  dj  shake  me  ter'ble — an'  night-times,  like,  I  be 
mazed  way  the  rheumatic. 

2.  sb.     Of  wood.     Cracks;  fissures. 

SHAKY  [shee'ukee],  adj.     Of  wood  having  cracks. 

[Kaar-n  baak*,  shuur*  mu  I  haufs  bring  dhik  dhae'ur  sheeukee 
pec's  vauT?]  carry  it  back,  do  you  hear  me !  why  have  you  brought 
that  shaky  piece  ? 

SHALL  [shaal-],  phr,     "  Shall  'tx  ?  "  (/.  e,  shall  I  ?)  **  If  I  shall;' 
are  very  common  phrases,  and  mean  **if  you  so  desire." 
I'll  pay  vor't,  nif  I  shall  i^,  e.  if  you  like). 
I'll  warn  our  Tom  '11  do  it  vor  ee,  nif  he  shall — i.  e.  if  you  wish. 

SHAM  [shaa'm,  shaam*],  sb,  and  v.  /.     Horse-hoe. 
Have  the   blacksmith   a-do'd   the  sham?  'tis  time  they  there 
swedes  was  dL-sham'd  over. 

SHAMBLES  [shaim*lz],  sb.  Portable  covered  stalls,  set  up  in 
a  mnrket-place  for  the  sale  of  meat.  Not  applied  to  the  market 
itself  Precisely  the  same  erection  for  the  sale  of  any  other  article 
would  be  a  **  standing." 

A  very  common  exclamation  at  any  slight  catastrophe  is,  "  Down 
vail  the  sham'les^  away  urn  the  butcher !  " 

Another  piece  of  rustic  wit  is  to  say  when  any  one  slips  or 
tumbles,  **  Hold  up,  missus,  keep  your  start' ins  nif  can't  zill  nort." 

O,  ay  ;  as  summer  flies  are  in  the  shambles, 

That  quicken  even  with  blowing: — Othello,  IV.  ii. 

SHAME  [shee'um],  v,  /.     To  scold;  to  rebuke. 
'Ton't  never  do  vor  to  beat  thick  dog.     I've  di-shatne  un  well, 
an*  he  knowth  he've  a-do'd  amiss,  so  well's  any  kirstin. 

SHAMMICKIN  [shaam-ikeen],  adj.    Same  as  Slammickin. 

SHANDRY-DAN  [shan'dree-dan*],  j^.  An  old  rickety,  worn-out 
carriage  of  any  kind.  Also  used  to  express  a  quaint  or  obsolete 
style  of  carriage,  even  if  in  good  repair.     See  Shacklebag. 

SHANGLES  [shangiz],  sb,  plur.  In  sifting  any  material,  the 
residuum ;  lumps  or  pieces  which  will  not  pass  through  the  sieve. 

A  man  (July  1879)  who  had  been  sifting  some  manure  told  me 
[aay-v  u-droa'd  dhu  shang-lz  aewt  oa'vur  dhu  spuyn,]  I  have  thrown 
the  shangles  out  over  the  turf.     (Usual  name.) 

SHANK S'S  MARE  [shangk'siiz  mae'ur].  To  ride  on  shanks's 
mare  is  a  cant  phrase  for  to  go  afoot. 

SHARE  [shee'ur],  ib.  In  a  sull,  the  toe  or  arrow-shaped  iron 
which  first  moves  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.     Tho 

u  u  2 
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share  is  the  pan  which  is  most  apt  to  break  by  contact  with  rocks 
or  roots,  and  has  most  wear  and  tear.  It  is  therefore  always  loose 
and  easily  renewable. 

SHARK  [shaaTk],  v.  t.  and  in.  i.  To  steal ;  to  pilfer ;  to  go 
loafing  about  for  no  good,  or  to  lee  what  can  be  picJEcd  up. 

I'd  a-got  a  very  go«l  one  wan  time,  but  ■omebody've  trtkmrikn  off 
Thick  there  dog's  always  sAarkiii  about  the  town.   Hei'i  a  pniper 
sharkin  old  bitch.     (Said  of  a  woouui.) 

a.  sb.    A  thief;  a  pilferer. 

Her's  a  riglar  old  shari,  you  can't  dare  to  let  her  inside  your 
house. 

SHARP  [shaa-rp],  sb.     i.  Sharpening;  work  of  nakiog  ihaip. 

In  bargaining  for  some  work  in  di{^ng  gnvel,  ttie  (»ntnwtcr 
■aid,  "You'll  pay  for  shares  then," — i.e.  for  smith's  labour  ia 
sharpening  the  pick-axes. 

About  the  work  of  a  large  quarry  I  was  told — There'i  alwaja  a 
blacksmith  to  work,  for  the  sharps — L  e.  to  shatpen  tools. 

3.  V.  t    To  sharpen. 

George,  I  want  vor  'ee  to  sharp  the  thurt  taw,  TOTe  cao  do  oit 
more  way  un.     See  Pick  i. 

3.  aiv.    Quickly,  contr.  of  Look  sharp  I 
Now  then,  sharp  wi'  thick  'oss. 

A  common  piece  of  rustic  wit  is  to  reply  to  the  every  day  "Look 
sharp  I"   Luke  Sharfs  dead !  and  thee  artn  fit  to  take  'is  place. 

4.  sb.     Shaft  of  any  cart  or  carriage.     (Always.) 

[S-u-yuurd  aew-  mae'ustur  droa'd  daewn  dh  oai  maetir  laa-s 
nai't-n  broakt  oa'f  b^oudh  shaarps  u  dhu  gig'?]  hast  beard  how 
master  threw  down  the  old  mare  last  night,  and  broke  off  both 

shafts  of  the  gig? 

SHARP-HORSE  [shaarp  au's],  sb.  Shaft  horse  or  wheeler. 
Usual  term,  but  sometimes  called  sharper,  also  under  hone. 

He's  a  rare  sharp'oss,  but  I  don't  never  put'n  avore.  Now 
Colonel's  jis  the  t'other  way — he's  a  good  vore-'oss,  but  he  tdn  no 

SHARPS  [shaa-rps],  sb.     Bran-pollard. 

[Vur  u  zaew  aartur  vaaTeen,  dhurz  noa'urt  bee'uts  u  vhe*  sMaaT^ 
baewt  bringeen  aun  dhu  miilk,]  for  a  sow  after  farrowing,  there 
is  nothing  beats  a  few  sharps  about  causing  the  milk  to  flow. 

SHARP  ZOT  [shaa-rp  zau't,  shaa-rp  u-zau-t],  adj.  Hungiy- 
wanting  food.  ' 

Missus,  1  ant  a-put  nort  into  my  aid  (head)  zinze  vive  o'clock 
s'momin,  an'  I  be  sharp  a-zgt,  I  can  tell  'ee. 
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SHAVER  [shee'uvur],  sb,  A  close-fisted,  huckstering  fellow;  a 
miser. 

He's  a  proper  old  shaver,  an'  no  mistake,  nif  anybody  mus'-n  get 
up  betime  vor  to  come  over  he. 

SHE  [shee*], /r.    Emphatic  objective  case.    (Always.)    See^z. 

Tiid'-n  luyklee  aay  wuz  gwai*n  vur  tu  zai*  oaiirt  tu  shee\']  it  is  not 
likely  I  was  going  to  say  aught  to  she, — Sept  8,  1884. 

Her  gid'n  to  she  in  to  Dree  Cups — /.  e,  to  the  landlady. 

She  is  not  used  by  dialect  speakers  as  a  nom.,  nor  is  it  applied 
in  any  case  to  animals. 

A  young  man,  lately  returned  from  London,  was  coasidered  very  affected  and 
stuck  up.  When  asked  how  a  sick  cow  was,  replied,  ** She  is  a  little  better." 
The  good  people  made  fun  of  the  idea  of  his  calling  a  cow  a  sh^,  and  supposed 
he  learned  that  in  London. — May,  1886.     P.  F.  S.  A. 

Irons.  Devon  Assoa'ation,  v.  xviii.  p.  100. 

Gwy  tok  scAe  be  ))e  middel  )>an  &  custe  hym  t  &  sayde,  **gode  lemman,  now 
am  ich  hoi  &  fere."  Sir  Ferumbras^  1.  5225. 

SHEAF  [shee'uf],  sb.     Sheath,  prepuce.     (Always.) 
Boy.  Maister've  a-zen  me,  vor  t'ax  o'ee  vor  to  come  an*  zee  Captain 
(a  horse's  name).  » 

Farrier.  What's  the  matter  way  un  ? 
Boy.  The  sheaf  o  un's  a-zwelled  so  big's  my  two  vistes  [vuystuz]. 

The  sheath  of  a  beast's  pizzle.     Le  fourreau  diine  beste. — Sherwood. 

SHEAR  [shee'ur],  sb.  1.  The  wool  cut  by  a  farmer  from  his 
entire  flock  in  any  one  season.     See  Clip. 

They  do  zay  how  Mr.  Cook  've  a-got  zome  o'  his  two  shillin  'ool 
by  un ;  and  now  they  'ont  gee  but  ninepence.  Why  I  count  he 
must  aeu  (have)  eight  or  nine  years'  shear^  and  a'll  warnt  a  good 
much  o*  it's  a-ratted  (rotten). 

2.  A  crop  of  grass  for  hay.     (Always.) 

The  shears  hain't  very  heavy  about ;  I've  a-yeard  ever  so  many 
farmers  cofnplainin  like.     Famous  shear  in  the  home  mead. 

3.  V.  t.  To  prune  (hedges).  Always  done  with  a  hook,  never 
with  shears, 

Mr.  'ant  drsheared  none  of  his  hedges,  and  there  they  be, 

zeeding  all  over  the  place. 

SHEARLING  [shee'urieen],  adj.  Applied  to  lambs  of  less  than 
a  year  old,  after  the  first  shearing.     Sie  Hogg. 

Lot  6.  Ten  shearling  Iambs. — Auction  partiadars, 

SHEEN(Y  [shee'n(ee],  v.  i.  and  sb.     To  shine.     (Always.) 

How  bright  the  moon  do  sheen. 

The  bits  and  stirrup-ires  do  sheeny  like  zilver. 
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<"  vier,  lieetiiit'  brighl 

r  bltiia'  sky. — Putman,  RmslU  Sktttha,  |i 
■  ihrm  in  ihj  KentI  Ee.—Sx.  Strld.  1,  tt.-j, 
SHELL  [shiil-],  V.  I.     I.  To  sfaed. 
Animals  and  childreo  are  alwayi  said  to  aImST  their 
is,  to  shed  or  cast  the  milk  teeth. 

a.  si.    An  inner  coffin  of  wood.    (Only  used  tbn.} 

SHEPHERD'S  DEUGHT  [shiip-tin  dai*lnft],  jJL  Whether 
^di:^ht  or  daylight  (as  pronounced)  is  uDcertain.  The  itlant 
]>iniperDel ;  also  called  poor  maifs  w^htr^au — Amagailism. 


SHEPHERDY  [shilpurdee],  r.  i.  To  petfona  a  ihephenh 
work  :  hence  shepherding  \sh&p'tiriteii\,  sb.  the  work  ofa  ibeiAad 

I  used  to  shtpktriy  vor  Mi.  Bond,  but  now  I  be  arfb'ced  to 
stand  to  work. 

SHE-SHIRT  [shee-shuurt],  sb.    A  shift.     (Com.) 

SHET  [shdt,  shaet- ,  emph.\  shalt ;  [sfadf n,  shaefn,  Mj^l  •faRlt 
not ;  [shilt's],  shouldest ;  [slidt'sn,  sh^d'sn,  tmph^  shouldit  not 
See    W.  S.  Gram.  pp.  66,  tl  stq. 

[Dhee  shiit  ab'ni  vor  dnlpuns,  un  dhee  shattn  abin  vor  imm* 
las,]  thou  shalt  have  it  for  three  pence,  and  thou  shalt  not  hmre  it 
for  less. 

These  forms  are  the  most  common  in  use,  and  the  pronunciation 
varies  a  little  according  to  emphasis.  The  emph.  pos.  fonn  u 
lihee  shaet,  or  dhee  sMit ;  in  no  case  is  /  sounded. 

SHILLET  [shiil-Jt],  sb.  Shale.  This  word  is  the  only  known 
name  for  the  disintegrated  top  layer  of  the  Devonian  clay  slate  so 
common  in  \\'est  Somerset  and  North  Devon.     From  shilltl — L  e. 

broken  siate,  it  gradually  decomposes  into  fi'rtile  soil. 

SHILLETH  [shiiluth],  sb.  A  shilling's  worth.  In  N.  W.  Som. 
and  N.  Dev.  shillurd  [shiil-urd]  is  the  word  used. 

There,  I've  a-liin  a-fo'ced  vor  to  get  two  shilkth  o'  brandy  vor*!! 
a'rcady,  an'  the  doctor  zess  how  he  must  be  a-keept  up,  an'  how- 
ever I  be  gwain  to  get  it  1  can't  think  nor  stid. 

SHILLETY  [bhiil  iitcc],  adj.    Applied  to  soil  of  which  dUOO^ 

not  decomposed,  is  the  chief  component. 

SHIMMY  [shiimec],  r^.  AshiDj  smock ;  chemise.  By  many 
this  word  is  used  more  frequently  than  change  or  smoci,  the  latter 
being  a  male  garment.  This  article  when  belonging  to  a  child  ii 
nearly  always  called  a  shimmy. 

SHINE  [shuyn],  sb.    A  row;  contention;  scolding  bout 
"Iwas  a  middlin  shine  way  'em,  sure  'nough.     Stt  Shbeh, 
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SHIP  [shiip],  sb.  Usual  name  of  a  shepherd's  dog — probably 
shortened  form  of  shepherd  [shiip'ur].  I  never  heard  sh^^p  so 
pronounced,  although  the  ee  in  that  word  is  as  short  as  it  can  be; 
the  difference  is  in  vowel  quality.     In  this  I  think  Hal.  is  wrong. 

Ship  }  go  vore  'em  !  vore  'em,  I  tell  thee  ! 

SIHPPEN  [shiip'een],  sb.  Cow-stalls;  cow-pens.  An  open 
shed  for  cows  is  a  coiv-linhay.  A  shippen  is  a  closer,  more  stable- 
like building,  divided  into  stalls.  A  farm  near  Wellington  is  called 
^^  Shippen^  Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  say  this  means 
sheep-pen.     Ang.-Sax.  Scipen,  a  stall,  a  shed. 

In  Wright's  Vocabularies  are  Bostar^  uel  bauilU.  Scipen,  185/5.  Bauiie, 
scipen,  195/25.  Bouile^  scypen,  361/26.  Halle,  howse,  chamer,  gamer, 
grange,  schepyn^  625/19.  Hoc  boster^  A®  schjr^tpune.  Hec  ifarcaria.  A* 
schepehouse,  670/26,  29. 

SHIRK  OFF  [shuurk  oa-f],  v,  /.     To  slink  off;  to  back  out 
Bill    zaid  how  he'd   come  'long  way  us,  but  *owsomedever  he 
shirkt  off  io  last. 

SHIT  [sheet],  sh,     i.  Term  of  contempt.     (Very  com.) 
He's  a  regular  shit.     Applied  to  men  only. 

2.  V.  t,  and  sb.     To  void  excrement    Often  pronounced  {shuy'(\, 
Ang.-Sax.  scttan.     O.  Dutch,  schUen,     O.  Icelandish,  skUa, 

Thyne  sheep  are  ner  al  sliabbyd  *  |>e  wolf  jAiV^|»  woolle ; 
Suh  niolli  pastore  '  lupus  la  nam  cacat, — Piers  Plmv.  X.  264. 

The  add  res  shitetk  preciouse  stones. — Kyng  Alisaunder^  1.  5670. 

SHIT-SACK-DAY  [sheet '-zaak-dai],  sb.  Common  name  for 
29th  of  May.     See  Oak-apple-day. 

In  the  north-west  of  Somerset  and  N.  Devon  it  is  common  to 
hear  boys  call  out  on  that  day,  shit-zack !  shit-zack  I  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  the  origin.  Halliwell  gives  Shi/sac— slti 
Oak-apple,  Wilts,  but  I  have  not  heard  the  word  except  as  above. 

SHIITEN  [sheet -n],  adj.  Paltry,  mean,  base,  contemptible, 
dirty.     Same  in  meaning  as  Nackle-ass. 

He!  he  idn  no  good;  hotever  can  ee  look  vor  in  jis  shit  ten 
fuller's  he  ?     He  must  be  a  shitten  sort  of  a  fellow  to  do  that  there. 

No  doubt  the  original  meaning  was  literal,  while  now  it  is 
altogether  figurative. 

And  scharae  it  is,  if  that  a  prest  take  kepe, 

A  schiten  schepperd  and  a  clene  shepe  ; 

Wei  oughte  a  prest  ensample  for  to  )ive 

By  his  clennesse,  how  that  his  scheep  shulde  lyve. — Chaucer,  Prol.  1.  503. 

Horn  schende,  and  mid  fiile  wordc. 

So  herdes  doth,  other  mid  schit  word. — Oiul  and  Nightingale ,  1.  285. 

Shitten.     Foireux.     A  shitten  fellow.     FoirarJ. — Shenvood. 

Shitten  lane,  twelve  houses.     Shittett  I^iie — Freshford,  near  Bath. 

Cdlinson^s  History  0/ Somerset ,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 
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SHITVIRE    [sheefvuyur],   sb.       Term    for    an     overbei 
quarrdsoiTie  bully;    a  very  passkifiaie   man.     Never    used 
woman,  for  whom  spitfirt  is  ibe  eqalvalCDL 

[Aay  kyaa'h  ee*upraup'urfAM/-noii»v]  Icallthea 


I 


SHIVE  [shuyv],  ^.    A  large  slice  ot  ineoe ;  %  nmnd  off  a  Iaa£ 
'Tis  winderful  hot  they  chillem'll  put  vrnvj,  let  'em  have  it 
'Tidn  'boo  quarter  nower  agone  I  gid  'em  a  x4nv  o'  burd'n  butter 
apiece,  and  now  ihey  be  jis  the  very  same's  off  diej  was  staxvia'. 


SHOD  [ahaud],  r. /.    TospHL    (Always.)    i>.  &  Cshaiid-],>.>k  ' 
[u-shaud']. 

Tommy,  mind  you  don't  shod  it,  else  Tathei^l  sore  to  leather  'ce. 

There,  now,  I  told  'ec  you'd  ihod  it,  and  now  jrou've  arbin  an' 
tor'd  the  pitcher  too  1     Never  cry  arCer  shod  tniUc. 

Bui  Tiny  wine'd,  And  Tiny  hiwcb'd. 

Ad'  'I'iny  coclt'd  her  noce. 
An*  Tiny  upsot  the  pail  also 
An'  ikauil  the  milk  &uver  his  hoK. — AibuN,  K.  JL  p,  301 

SHOE  A  COLT  [sh^o-  u  koa-lt].  To  cause  to  pay  colt-ale,  or 
the  fine  customary  on  first  entering  an  employment. 

Jim,  they  be  gwain  to  shoe  a  tall  up  to  th'  old  Phil'^  nmbye 

nighl ;  we  mid  so  well  g'in  an'  have  some  o'  it 

SHOEMAKERS   [shiie-maekiirz],  i^.     The  water  bogs  which 

dart  about  on  tlie  surface.     (Always.) 

SHOOKT  [shfeokt],/. /.  and/./,  of  to  shake  [shee-uk,  abto-k^ 
u-shl-o-kt]. 

[Maeiistur  shoath-;-auf  u  wuz  j/-jA^D'i/ maaynlee,]  master  looka 
as  though  he  were  much  shaken — /.  e.  broken  in  health. 

This  form  is  used  in  Sussex  (see  Parish),  but  not  in  this  district^ 
in  the  sense  of  split.  See  Shaki^d.  In  the  ordinary  lit.  seme 
both  she(-Hkt  and  slilo  kt  are  used. 

SHOOT.     5«  Shut. 

SHOP  [shaup],  sb.  Any  rbom  where  any  work  or  business  is 
done,  not  necessarily  selling,  as  vlex  shop,  raw-piece  ske^,  tendin' 

shop,  press  shop,  smitli's  shop. 

SHOr-GOODS  [shaup-geo d/], sb.    Grocery— rarely  drapery. 
He  d'ouiridu  vor  Mr.  Honniball,  tellin'  crockery  and  shap-gooA 
an'  that.     Grocery  only  is  here  meant.     Comp,  Dairy-goods. 

SHORIJ  [shauurd,  shoa'urd],  sb.  and  v.  t.  Broken  croGkay; 
a  notch  in  a  knife  or  any  cutting  instrument ;  a  gap  in  a  hedge. 
A  large  gap  made  for  a  cart  to  pass  is  called  a  gate-shord  (q.  v.). 
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This  latter  is  constantly  done  for  temporary  purposes,  such  as 
hauling  timber  out  of  a  wood,  &c. 

Zee  how  heVe  a-bin  and  a-shorded  my  plane  ire. 

The  hedges  be  vuU  o'  shards  all  over  the  farm. 

Used  also  for  a  cup,  as  a  shord  0'  tay,  less  com.  than  dish  d  tay. 
To  take  a  shord  is  to  get  drunk. 

ScHERDE,  or  schoordy  of  a  broke  vesselle  (jf^^wr^  of  broken  vessel). 
ScHORDE,  supra  in  scherde,     Testula,  testa.  — Promp.  Parv, 

Wart  betwatled,  or  wart  tha  baggaged  ;  or  had*st  tha  took  a  shord^  or  a 
paddled?  Ex.  Scold.  1.  4.     See  also  lb.  1.  511. 

SHORE  [shoa'r],  sb.     Sewer.     (Always.)     Implies  large  drain. 
Thick  there  gutter  emps  in  the  common  shore. 
The  word  drain  is  genteel.     Field  drains  are  always  gutters ; 
the  work  of  making  them  is  guttering, 

SHORT  [shauurt],  df^t'.  and  <7/^*.     Irritable;  crusty;  angrily. 
[Hauf-s   au'p   s-mau'rneen?   mae*ustur-z   tuur'bl   shawurt^   aay 
ziim*,]  what  is  up  this  morning?  master  is  terrible  short,  I  fancy. 

SHORTLECRUB.    A  shrew  mouse.— ^.  H.  G,,  Dec  6,  1883. 

SHOULD  [shiid,  shfeod].  Very  commonly  used  in  narra'ion, 
particularly  with  the  oratio  obliqua,  and  in  that  case  is  always 
l)ronounced  very  short,  almost  [sh'd]. 

I  zeed  Mr.  Jones,  and  he  zaid  how  you  should  za.y  I  told  ee 
that  there  zeed  come  vrom  he. 

Mrs.  Baker  told  me  how  Mr.  White  should  z2Cj  he  knowed  we 
could'n  never  bide  in  thick  farm,     ^ee  Rap  i. 

SHOULDER-SPIKE  [shoaidur-spuyk],  sb.  An  iron  spike, 
having  the  head  flattened,  and  with  a  nail  hole  through  it  for 
driving  into  walls  to  stay  wood  work. 

SHOW  [shoa-],  v.  i.     To  appear ;  to  seem.     See  Shookt. 
That   must   be   a   healthy  place.     Well  1    do  shiW  zo   by  the 
chillern — /.  e.  it  seems  to  be  so  by  the  look  of  the  children. 

SHOW  [shoa*],  sb.  i.  An  exhibition  of  any  kind  ;  a  perform- 
ance, whether  circus,  wild-beast  show,  wax-work,  or  theatricals. 

They  riders'd  a-got  a  capical  show  last  night — there  was  one 
fuller  they  called  Sampson,  nif  he  did'n  hang  up  by  'is  heels  and 
heave  up  a  'oss. 

2.  sb.     Applied  to  a  cow — the  udder;  appearance;  prospect. 
A  farmer  said  of  a  cow,  "  Look  what  a  winderful  show  her've 
a-got.     (Usual  term.) 

Grand  heifer,  splendid  shmv. 

Fowler^ s  Catalogue  of  Guernseys  for  sah\  Oct.  9,  1886. 
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There's  a  fioe  siow  for  applet — i.  *.  ptMpect  or  Appeunce  of 

a  crop. 

The  titttt  of  iheir  countciuiice  doth  wIUmm  agtlntf  then. — AnU  in.  9. 

SHOW  FOR  [shoa-  vaur],  v.  i.    To  betoken ;  to  portend. 
Well,  Thomas,  what  do  ;you  thick  of  the  wettber? 
I  don't  hardly  know,  maister,  but  the  wind^  up  again,  and  I  mm 
do  s^cw  vor  line  weather. 

SHOWL  [shuw-ul],  sb.,  V.  t.  and  v.  u  ShoveL  (Always  u  Vale 
dist.)     See  Put  to  Bto  with  a  ssowl,  Shull 

Btrc  ttHhuJa,  x  uAtwlr.—  Wrigli/i  Vtak.  109/14. 
Wbo'Il  d^  hii  griTe? 
1,  tayt  (he  Ow^  *iib  my  tittle  *!«■/, 
I'll  dig  hU  ffK*K.—Cc(k  /(ttim, 

SHRAFF-TIDE  [shraaf-tuyd].     Shrove-tide.    (Always.) 

SHREED  [shreed],  v.  t.     i.  To  cut  into  shreda  or  aUces. 
Be  sure  to  shreed  the  onions  well  for  the  squab  pie. 

3.  sb.  Shred — especially  stiips  of  cloth  used  for  nailing  in  fruit 
trees. 

SHROUD  [shraew-d],  sb.  The  burning  of  a  tallow  candle,  now 
almost  obsolete,  used  to  give  rise  to  many  superstitions.  When 
the  wick  wanted  snuffing,  the  cap  or  piece  of  chaired  wick  at  the 
top  was  called  a  shroud  or  winding -sheet,  because  it  portended 
death  to  the  person  in  wliose  direction  it  inclined.  The  some 
term  and  portent  were  ascribed  to  the  guttering  of  the  tallow  on 
the  side  of  tlie  candle.     See  Coffin-handle. 

SHROUD  [shraewd],  v.  t.  To  lop  ofif  the  branches  or  twigs 
from  trees  or  poles ;  to  trim  up  a  tree. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  cut  olT  all  branches  from  the  tall 
elm  trees,  and  to  leave  a  mere  pole  with  a  tuft  on  the  top.  ITus 
is  to  shroud  the  trees. 

SHROUDY  [shraewdee],  adj.     Covered  with  branches. 

Giving  dire'  lions  to  a  man  to  save  all  the  sticks  suitable  for 
peas  and  kidney-beans  which  he  found  in  the  hedge  he  was 
cutting,  he  said,  "They  be  a  come  now  vor  to  use  all  shnmdjf 
sticks  vor  kidney  beans,  and  I'd  so  lay  use  skrovdy  stirks  myzKll, 
as  ever  I  would  Irim'd  wans." 

SHR0^VCR0P6D.  Paralyzed  by  a  shrew-mouse  creeping  over 
its  back.  Said  of  animals.  A  Devonshire  superstition. —  W.  H.  G., 
Dec.  6,  1S83. 

SHUCK  [shuuk-],  V.  I.     Var.  pron.  of  shook  ;  /.  /.  of  shake. 
Gardeners  and  those  who  try  not  to  speak  their  native  w<Md 
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(sh^o'kt),  which  they  think  wrong,  use  this  form,  "  I  shuck  it  out 
of  the  pot,  but  he  was  quite  dead." 

SHUFF  [shuuf-],  sb.  Shift,  in  the  sense  of  contrivance  or 
expedient. 

VVe  must  make  shuffdSiA  put  up  way  it,  1  s'pose. 

The  pronunciation  of  shift,  a  garment,  is  quite  different  {shuf\, 

SHULE  [sh^o'l],  sh.  and  v.  Shovel  (Var.  pronun.  common 
in  the  Exmoor  district  and  North  Devon.) 

wi  I  ha  Drenking,  or  ort,  to  tha  Voaken,  whare  they  be  shooling  o'  Beet, 
handbeating,  or  angle-bowing.  Ex.  Scold.  1.  196. 

Wi*  shoulder'd  shuU  an*  pcckiss,  rathe 

Ta  work  the  lab'rers  starts. — Pulnian,  Rus,  Sk.  p.  22. 

I  should  not  have  expected  this  pron.  in  Pulman's  neighbourhood. 

SHUT  [shuuf,  /.  /.  shuuf,  /.  /.  u-shuut*],  v,  t,  and  /.  i.  To 
shoot ;  to  discharge  any  kind  of  firearm  or  bow. 

[Ee-d  su  zfeo'n  shuut-n-z  l^ok',]  he  would  as  soon  shoot  him 
as  look. 

2.  To  empty  a  bag  or  any  kind  of  receptacle  by  pouring  all  its 
contents  out  at  once. 

\_S/iuut'  dhu  woet's,]  empty  the  oats  out  of  the  sacks. 

To  discharge  the  contents  of  a  cart  by  tipping,  is  always  "to 
shut  up.**     '*  Shut  up  they  stones  gin  the  wall." 

A  farmer  who  wished  to  order  a  cart-load  of  any  material  to  be 
deposited  in  a  particular  spot,  would  say,  ^^  shut  it  (the  earth  or 
manure)  up  here."  The  word  is,  of  course,  shoot^  and  is  only  a 
more  extended  use  of  the  verb  in  the  very  common  notice, 
*•  Rubbish  may  be  shot  here." 

A  cart  which  tips  badly  is  said  not  to  shut  up  vitty, 

3.  To  cause  a  horse  to  back,  or  to  back  a  cart,  is  always  [tu 
shuut'  baak'\  never  to  put  hack  or  to  back, 

J  im,  shut  back  a  bit,  wi*t. 

4.  To  sprout,  as  in  the  old  adage  about  a  late  season  :    (Always.) 

Wait  or  barley  *I1  shut  in  June, 

Nif  they  baint  no  higher  *an  a  spoon. 

Now  sowe  and  go  harrow  (where  redge  ye  did  draw) 
the  seed  of  the  brenible,  with  kernel!  and  haw, 

Which  couered  oiierlie,  soone  to  shut  out, 
go  see  it  be  ditched  and  fenced  about. — Tusser^  37/^3- 

5.  To  weave,  regular  trans,  verb,  used  technically  by  weavers. 
To  iceavy  is  to   practise  the  trade  complete,  including  all  the 

operations  of  beaming,  ravings  tying  on,  settling  in,  &c.,  while  to  shut 
is  to  actually  ply  the  shuttle  in  the  making  of  cloth. 
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"  To  ihttt  a  foncl "  ia  to  wcsve  the  ittipa  at  Oe  cadi  of  Ac 

piece  i  or  the  usual  stripes  on  blanket^  &<l 

'6.  V.  t     To  shoot  or  veld. 

A  blacksmith  in  AV.  Som.  atwaya  talks  of  tkmttmg  on  a  taee*  af 
steel,     lyres  of  wheels  when  loose  are  always  said  "  to  be 
shut."    That  is  a  piece  of  the  iron  cut  ou^  and  the  ring 

7.  To  push,  shove,  thrust.     Stt  Ope  a,  Ofxhkmt. 
HMut  in  your  hand  and  see  nif  can  vcel  ort  amisa. 

He  had  on  a  bag  wi'  a  guit  hole  in  the  bottom  o'  on,  vor  to  skmi 

out  his  head,  and  two  holes  vor  his  anna. 

8.  To  plane  true.  In  caipcntiy.  To  jdane  the  edges  cf  boards 
so  as  to  make  them  quite  straight  is  "to  aKi/"  them. 

Of  some  dry  elm  flooring  a  man  said,  ."This  here  clem  do  vwk 
tough,  sure  'nough,  mid  so  well  work  hard's  iMui  it." 

9.  "To  get  shut"  is  to  get  rid  of;  to  dispose  of;  to  «*'— '^t 
from  service,     A  recent  norlhem  importation. 

[Aay  oa'n  keep  dhik  Boa*urt  u  pai'gz^ — aa'I  git  sMimt'  ORin,]  I  wiH 
not  keep  that  kind  of  pigs — I'll  get  lid  of  them. 
He's  a  lazy  osliird,  I'll  soon  get  sfiut  o'  un. 
The  word  shoo!  is  unknown. 

Vi'here  houses  be  Teedc<l  (as  hoasn  hane  neede), 
now  pare  olT  the  mosse,  unit  go  beat  in  the  reed. 

The  iuslcr  ye  driuc  il,  the  unoulhcr  and  plaine, 
more  hnii<Unmc  ye  inakc  il  to  shKl  off  the  nine. — 7Wmv,  51/^ 

SHUT  [shuuf],  sfi.  1.  The  weftin  weaving;  hence  a  "broke- 
sAut"  is  a  fault  in  the  weaving  of  a  twill,  where  a  thread  of  the  weft 
has  been  omitted,  and  consequently  the  regularity  of  the  twill  is 
marred. 

z.  sd.  The  passing  of  the  shuttle,  and  consequent  tunning  oat 
of  the  thread. 

This  here  abb's  so  soft  'ton't  stan'  the  sfiut. 

3.  The  eaves  gutter  of  a  house ;  any  open  trough  for  the  con- 
vey.mce  of  water;  a  spout  bringing  water  from  a  spring.  .Srv 
I  rum:. 

I  wish  you'd  plase  lo  be  so  kind's  to  put  us  in  a  plump,  we  be 
a-f(j'cud  to  go  tu  s/iiit  vor  every  drap  o'  water,  and  'lis  ever  so  var 
lo  car'i,  and  every  whip's  while  'tis  beastly  eens  can't  use  it. 

SHUT-KNIFE  [sh.ief-nnyv],  sb.     A  clasp-knife;  pockct-knift 

SHUTTLE  [shmifl  shaefl],  si:  The  horizontal  bar  of  agate 
or  hurdle.  Tlic  \i\i\iet  bar  of  a  gate  is  always  much  stronger  thaa 
the  others,  aud  is  known  as  the  top  shullU.  We  do  not  say  "hr 
bar-gate,"  but  "  five-jA«///e-gate,"  or  "  t  ive-lar-gate.     .S«  Lauu. 
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SHUTTLE  [shuufl],  adj.     Quick  ;  lithe;  active.     (Very  com.) 

Yours  is  a  rare  pony,  nif  he  idn  so  shuttled  a  rabbit. — November 
8,  1882. 

Also  applied  to  any  dry  or  easily  slipping  matter,  as  grain, 
seeds,  sand,  &c. 

Mus'  put  in  another  board  in  the  hutch;  that  there  whait's  so 
shuttle  't'll  be  all  over  the  place,  else. 

ScHYTYLLE,  styrtyl,  or  hasty  (schityl,  on  stabyl).     Preceps.—  Promp,  Parv, 

I  am  aferd  that  Ion  of  Sp'h'm  is  so  schyttyl  wyttyd  that  he  wyl  sett  hys  gocle 
to  morgage.  Paston  LetterSy  vol.  iv.  p.  58. 

S'l  [saay].     Contraction  of  5<7jy /.     (Very  com.) 
Zo  I  zess,  s'ly  I'm  darned  if  1  do  !     See  Stuff. 

SICH  [sich],  adj.  Very  com.  form,  although  y/Zr^, //V,  2J\6.  jish 
are  the  most  usual,  unless  when  used  alone  or  at  the  end  of  a 
clause  {see  p.  385).     The  lit.  such  is  unknown. 

For  crist  seij)  to  sic  he  men  in  |)e  gospel  of  seynt  Ink  :  .  .  .  and  in  the  gospel 
of  maihcu  seij?  crist  )>at  siche  ypocrilis  worschipen  him. 

Wyclif,  Works,  E.  E.  T.  S.  p.  8.     See  also  lb.  pp.  176,  182. 

SIDELING  [zuydleen],  sb.  and  adj.     A  slope;  sloping  ground. 

Most  always  there's  a  hare  zittin'  in  thick  there  zidelin\ 

You  can't  do  much  to  tillin'  sich  a  zidelin'  field ;  he's  to  steer 

vor   the   'osses   to  work'n   up   an'  down,  an'  if  he's  a-ploughed 

zideways  he'll  zoon  be  all  down  to  lower  zide. 

SIDE-POCKET  [zuyd-pau'gut],  sb.  A  woman's  loose  pocket, 
tied  round  her  waist  and  hung  at  the  side. 

The  climax  of  uselessness  is  expressed  thus :  **  He  an't  no  more 
use  vor'n,  'an  a  toad  have  way  a  zidepockety  This  simile  has  now, 
with  many  other  west  country  ones,  found  its  way  into  literature. 

SIDE-STRAKES  [zuyd-strae'uks],  sb.  i.  The  longitudinal 
timbers  of  a  saw-pit,  one  on  each  side;  upon  these  rest  the 
bolster-piece,  transum  {q.  v.\  and  pit-roller,  which  support  the  timber 
to  be  sawn. 

2.  The  two  principal  or  outside  "  summers "  in  the  body  of  a 
wagon  {q.  v^. 

SIDE-TIMBER  [zuyd-tum'ur],  sb.  Purline.  (Always.)  The 
horizontal  framing  of  a  roof;  the  pieces  which  rest  lengthwise  upon 
the  couples  (^.  v^  and  support  the  rafters. 

SIFE,  SIFY  [suyf(ee,  zuyf(ee],  sb.  and  v,  i.     To  sigh. 

I  sim  'tis  ter'ble  wisht  to  yur  the  wind  sifin  like  that  droo  the 

trees. 

As  Jan  zed  this,  ha  baiv'd  a  sife, 

TW»»  -^  dnt  out  haf  cs  life. — N.  Hogg,  p.  70. 


SIG  [sig,  ztg],  sb.    Urine.     Never  used  as  a  vcrK     Nol  marjr 
Tears  ago  this  wns  employed  very  l3r(;i:ly  in  the  process  of  rullia^  ' 
and   it    wii   carefully  preserved   l>y  every  means    that   could   be 
adopted.     The  woollen  factories  used  lo  supply  to  any  householder 
who  would  icccivc  ii,  and  iimlcitakc  to  "  nave"  the  fig,  a  tub  or  , 
•nx   for  the  purpose,  and  uoicovci  paid  an  Annual  sum  to  llic 
good  wife  for  doing  so.     Each  cst.ibtishmcnt  Uien  kept  a  Urge 
barrel  on  wheels,  drawn  by  a  hnrsc,  which  u^cil  to  make  regubr 
rounds  tu  collect  the  cujitcnls  of  ils  several  clients.     I'he  ndgh-  ] 
bourhood  of  these  "dillics"  was  by  no  means  iigreeable,  nor  were   | 
the  tubs,  usually  standing  in  the  comer  of  the  gaiden,  or  eOcr 
convenient  though  often  conspicuous  place,  at  all  nrmmriitil  or 
fragrant.     The  advance  of  science  hii  now  impiOTed  thcM  ol^- 
lashioned  appliances  off  the  face  of  the  eaith.     Comp.  Z.ui^ 
Whitby  Clvisary,  E.  D.  S.,  1875. 

SIG-DILI.Y  [sig-dill-ee,  zig--diU-ee],  a.    The  burd  on  wliedi 

mentioned  above. 

SIGHT  [suyt — s  always  sharp],  sb.    A  large  nnmber  ot  quatitf. 
Ter'ble  sight  o'  mawlscrawls  in  the  cabbage  de  year  (thii  year). 
What  a  sight  o'  rain  we  have  a-'ad,  sure  'nough. 

SIGN  [suyn],  v.  t.    To  daub  a  ram's  chest 

SIGNING  [suy-neen],  sb.  The  red  or  black  colour  daubed 
upon  a  ram's  chest  at  certain  seasons.     (Always.) 

Joe,  thick  there  sheep  mus'  be  fresh  a,-sig>ud;  all  the  i^ttft 
B-rubbcd  otT. 

SIGNMENT  [suynmuni],  sb.     Signature. 

He's  signment  idn  a  wo'th  a  varden ;  I  widn  tris'n  way  a  bad 
'a'penny. 

SILL  [ziil],  V.  t.  and  ;".     To  sell.     (Usual  pron.) 

How's  butter  zillin'  to  day,  mum  P  They  tUls  very  good  tay 
now  vnr  two  shillins,  an'  I  can  mind  hon  we  used  to  gee  zix  aii,l 
zeb'm  vor't.  Uycl  if  nearly  always  spelt  the  word  siii. 

^a\'t\  silUti  mmT.nvK'^^^tnUMLiW.! of  zihl.—lVycli/lVark,,^  166.  OecaiB 
IhrQc  or  luur  tiiiit.'S  on  ^ianie  pa^,  and  huiidreUi  of  liinci  in  the  book. 

SILLY  [ziilee],  adj.     r.  Simple;  rural;  rustic 

Selv  or  ha]ipr,  Fdix  forlutialui. — Premp.  Pan/. 
Hii  todmwe)>  ]>e  ic/y  boademen  '  as  hii  wolde  horn  hulde  rwii; 

Xi^trt  of  GhtKtiltr,  mil.  tht  Cmtq.  1.  aS?. 
[Aay  bee-  bud  u  «//■«  oal  mae-un, 
tin  Z3.y  bee  gwaiii  vur  lu  pna'y  mee  rai'nt.] 
I  be  Iml  R  silly  uld  man, 
And  I  be  going  for  to  pay  my  rent. — Old  Seng, 

a.  Imbecile — usually  applied  to  senile  decay. 


w 
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I  was  a-frightened  to  zee  the  old  man,  ho's  a-conie  proper  st7/y 
like.     Ang.-Sax.  sie/ig:     Old  L.  Germ,  sa/ig. 

Fu!  soti  was  )«(  jf/ikaaue, 

Mikel  rlred  lie  mouihe  \iaii<i.—Havelek,  I.  477. 

|mt  wBtj  lie  syngnc  of  SAiiyt*  ■  \>a\  scnde  hem  ourc  lotde, 

tt  )>e  snjtiyiig  of  hym-self  ■  with  [w  jc/y  besle]. — All.  Peemi,  CUannns,  1.  4S9. 

SILVER-SPOON  [^dl-vur-spfeoTi].     A  common  saying  is: 
Ah  I  he  was  a-born'd  way  a  w'/w  spocn  in  his  mouth  — /.  e.  born 
to  riches. 

SIMLY  [siim'lee,  ziimlee],  adv.    Seemingly.     (Com.) 
'Tidn  no  good  vor  to  sarch  no  more — ihey  didii  come  thws 
way,  iimly. 

SINC  [sing'k],  sb.  Zinc.  (Var.  pron.)  Many  people  who 
have  been  to  school,  and  know  th.it  it  is  very  common  talk  to 
pronounce  words  beginning  with  s  like  s,  who  would  not  for 
anything  talk  of  scnvin  or  tred,  are  therefore  always  cari;ful  to  say 
situ  for  zinc.  Moreover,  the  word  being  imported,  and  not  native, 
there  is  a  feeling  that  it  must  needs  be  like  cuUr,  to  be  sounded 
with  sharp  r,  hence  I  have  heard  many  pure  dialect  speakers 
always  call  it  sine. 

SINGLE  [sing-gl],  sd.     Hunting.     The  tail  of  a  stag. 


SINGLERS  [singlurz],  sb.  In  building  it  is  usual  to  put  up 
two  rafters,  framed  together  at  the  right  span  and  pitch,  as  a  model 
for  the  wallers  to  form  ihe  gable  of  the  right  height;  these  are 
called  singkrs  (not  sing-gkn),  in  distinction  from  the  couples  or 
heavy  timbers,  which  have  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  roof. 

SINGLES  [singlz,  sing'glz],  sb.  pi.  Steel  pens  or  nibs.  The 
word  is,  I  believe,  of  very  recent  coinage,  but  it  is  quite  common 
in  the  Board  schools.  Boys  constantly  go  to  shops  for  "  two- 
penno'th  o'  singles." 

SING  SMALL  [zing  smaa!],  v.  r.  To  eat  humble  pie;  to 
cease  bragging  ;  to  be  taken  down  a  peg. 

He  used  to  be  so  big's  my  lord,  but  ever  sin«  thick  there  job 
up  to  Buckland,  he  bin  a-fo'ced  to  eing  small — ees  he  have. 

SINGULAR.  In  speaking  of  any  articles  collectively,  it  is  the 
custom  to  use  the  singular  only  ;  the  following  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  advertised  as  below — Beast,  post,  pipe,  cask,  stone  (/.  f. 
road-stones),  tile,  slate,  board,  plank.     See  Pan-tile,  Things, 


SINK,  V.  t.  and  t.     Hurting.     Of  B  deer— lo  ] 
descend  (uhunl  phrase) ;  also  to  lie  down. 

She  now  laiti  the  tmlloai  tot  EKibid,  aiXI  croMcd  jd«  Bbow  the  r 

CUIjmt,  p.  tf9. 
We  tried  back,  and  ihe  leaped  oat  in  view,  down  the  bottom  mdv  Hv^t 
Moor,  and  umi  in  ■  fiirie  brake.     The  pack  ■amandwl  hn,  bnl  ibe  agM  (at 
from  them.  Kit«t4t  N.  Dttm  SH^itmtdi,  p.  77. 

SINZE  [siSn'z,  zilni],  adv. prep.  tOHJ.     Since. 

The  initial  is  uncertain,  but  the  second  t  sound  in  thiy  word  is 
always  soft — L  e.  s  as  above. 

SIS5  [sils],  V.  t.    The  hissing  noise  with  which  to  excite  a  do^ 

Just  a-come  't  'ad'n  a-frightened  the  poor  mud  to  desth ;  ber^ 
always  afeard  of  a  dog,  and  there  was  thick  there  lous^  boj  sittm 
on  'lowler,  and  tellin  0'  un  to  bite  'cr. 

SITTING  [ziiteen],  j^  Seat;  buttock.  A  wonuui  applyii^ for 
relief  for  her  mother  to  the  Wellington  Board  of  Guardians  (Jane 
10th,  1886)  said, 

[Uur'v  u-gau't  u  tiie'reiur  gwain  vrum  ur  titeen,  un  liii  u  tuurbl 
drai'n  vur  u  oa'l  baudee  lig  uur  aiz,]  she  has  a  tumour  going 
(discharging)  from  her  seat,  and  it  is  a  great  drain  for  an  old  bodj 
such  as  she  is. 

SITTING  OF  EGGS  [/liteen  u  aeg-z].  Thirteen  eggs  (alwajrs), 
that  being  the  number  considered  proper  to  set  a  hen  or  odierfaim 

bird  upon. 

Bramoh  egg',  pure  breed,  for  sale.     Trice  three  and  six  pence  per  tittimt. 
Adveri.  in  WtHiaslm  iViekly  Ntat,  June,  1S84. 

SIVER  [siivur],  adj.     Several ;  a  good  many.     (Com.) 

[Aay-v  u-yuur'd  siivur  zav  loa,]  I  have  heard  several  say  so. 

Sivcr  volks  have  ax  me  vor  the  refuse  o'  tliey  there  ducks,  but 
I  zaid  I  widn  zell  em  'vore  I'd  a-gid  you  the  fust  oifer.     Set  Omx 

TIUK. 

SIVICS  [suyvs],  j^.     Chives.     (Always.)     Allium  seh^itoprasum. 
SIZE  [suyv],  sfi.     Degree  of  warmth  or  seasoning, 
lie  they  broth   hot,  and  zait  enough  ?     Ees  1  they  be  jist  the 
right  size.—  W.  H.  G.,  Dec.  6,  1883. 

SIZES  [suyziii],  sb.    Assizes.     (Always,) 

SKE1:r  [skeeur],  v.  t  \.  To  graze.  Boys  playing  at  dnrks 
and  drakes  are  said  to  make  the  stones  iher  along  'pon  the  water. 

2.  I'.  /.    Var.  pron.     Same  as  Skur. 

SKEMPS  [skaem-s],  sb.  The  skin  or  scale  of  flax.  The  refuse 
when  good  flax  and  tow  have  been  made— 1.  f.  the  refuse  of  the 
refuse. 
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SKENTER  [skaen'tur],  sb,  i. ,  A  cow  or  other  bullock  in  an 
incurable  state  of  chronic  diarrhcea.  See  To  go  the  wrong  way, 
Run  out. 

You  never  didn  zee  no  beast  in  your  life  a-starved  so  bad ;  they  be 
that  poor,  can  'most  look  droo  'em.     They  be  so  bad's  skenters. 

Well,  Maister  Jim,  how  do  the  yeifer  get  on?  Au  !  not  well  at 
all,  I  be  afeard  her'Il  turn  to  a  skenter. 

I  was  afeard  her'd  turn  to  a  skenter^  but  her've  a-pick'd  up 
again. 

2.  The  disease  of  a  cow  as  above. 

Nif  once  they've  a-got  the  skenter  proper,  'tis  all  over  way  'em. 

SKEWBALD  [skliebaal],  adj.  Not  the  same  as  piebald.  A 
horse  marked  with  two  colours  besides  white,  such  as  black,  bay 
and  white,  or  brown,  chestnut  and  white  would  be  skewbald, 

SKID  [skid-],  V,  t  i.  To  ''skid  the  wheel"  is  to  make  it  fast 
either  with  a  chain  or  a  shoe ;  not  so  common  as  to  **  drug  the 
wheel." 

2.  sb.  An  iron  shoe  upon  which  a  wheel  slides  when  going  down 
a  steep  hilL     Same  as  Drug-shoe. 
The  skid  o'  the  wagin's  a-weared  out 

SKIDDLEY  [skid 'lee], «^'.  Small;  diminutive;  used  generally 
Avith  littlty  to  intensify  or  to  add  contempt. 

Her  ax  me  nif  I'd  like  vor  to  take  ort ;  an'  I  zaid,  thanky 
mum,  s'  1;  an'  then  if  her  didn  bring  me  out  a  little  skiddUy  bit 
o'  bird'n  cheese,  'bout  'nough  to  put  in  a  rabin's  eye. 

SKIDS  [skid'z],  sb,  A  kind  of  strong  ladder  used  for  unlomling 
casks.     Sometimes  called  a  pair  0*  skids, 

SKIFFLINGS  [skufleenz],  sb.    Same  as  Skkmi»8. 

SKILLETT  [skiilut],  sb,  A  peculiar  and  dintinctly  shaped 
brass  saucepan.  It  is  cast,  not  beaten  metal»  a  scnu-xloho  in  fiMm, 
having  three  short  straight  legs  of  about  tha'c  inthrN  in  loni^th, 
cast  on  its  bottom.  The  handle  is  tapering,  but  tlat  anil  tjuito 
straight,  of  greater  length  than  that  of  common  HavircimnH.  It  in 
cast  in  the  same  piece  as  the  vessel,  and  in  a  line  with  tho  iliAmotri, 
The  skillet  is  only  suitable  to  be  used  with  a  wood  \\\^  on  lh« 
hearth. 

SKILLY  [skil'ce],  sb.  Thin  gruel.  Always  so  Ottll«Hl  In  work- 
houses. 

SKIM  [skec-m],  v,  /.  To  mow  down  bonU  and  innrki  (hilW), 
Nearly  the  same  as  iXii//',  except  thai  oiio  would  only  skm  a  panlui^ 
for  the  sake  of  appearance,  and  not  fur  thai  ol  \\\^  \a\^\\\\\k\ 

X    K 


The  home-field  do  look  ter'bic  rough  wi'  all  tliey  dashles  an' 
tnunpery,  take  'n  skim  un  over. 

SKIMCTY-RIDING  [skiSmillce-raydcen],  sb.  A  mob  demfi*- 
•tnition  against  conjugal  offenders,  still  by  no  means  infrequent 
Set  RouGU  Music;  also  Hudil>ras,  v.  it.  C  li-  I.  585.  1 

Williim  Southwood,  a  youih.  on  b«il,  wu  tried  Tor  feloniously  woundinf: 
H«arj'  Mitchell  >I  Creech  St.  Michftel,  on  Horanber  Sth,  with  intent  to  iadiS 
gricTOns  bodily  harm.  Mr.  Klnglake  (counsel  (oi  piMCcutiao)  said.  On  Norernl>«^ 
5th,  both  Iheie  young  fellows  were  ikimmtrlmi  rii/ing  u  Rulehlon.  This  was  as 
old  Engkih  ciitlora.  Formerly,  when  ladies  and  gentlemea  were  bmught  intoa 
conit  of  morality,  which  was  not  utisRnt  wjlh  their  conduct,  they  were  plamf 
bndcto  tack  on  a  hone,  the  lady  facing  the  unimid's  head,  Bml  $0' riding  ihiaiitd^ 
the  village.  The  modeni  ciuiom  was  iliii  a  crowd  aisemblcil  outsiiJe  lu 
ofleadcrt  house  and  made  a  noise  wi{h  pols  sn'l  pan;  us  if  ben  vrerc  iwnrmioit 
Stimtrsit  Co.  Cnttlr,  Feb.  16,  1884.'] 

A  very  old  dogcjrel  often  yelled  out  by  those  who  are  skimit^ 
riding,  is — 

Now  (Jimnr  Hart],  if  thee  dim  mend  thy  mnniiiiii. 

The  itin  of  thy  ass  we'll  lead  to  ttM  tanner^ ; 

And  if  the  tanner,  he  on't  tan  nn  well, 

We'll  hang  un  pon  a  naail  in  hell ;  , 

And  irthe  oail  beginth  to  crAck, 

We'll  liang  un  'pon  the  devil'i  back; 

And  if  the  devil  umth  away. 

We'll  haog  un  (heie  another  day. 

SKIM  MILK  [skeem  miilk],  sb.  Milk  from  irhich  the  cteam 
has  been  taken,  whether  scalded  or  not. 

SKIM-MILK  CHEESE  [skee-m-mtilk  chee-z],  a.  Poor  <AeeM 
made  from  skimmed  milk.    See  Bluk  Milk,  Scald  Mile. 

SKIMP,  SKIMPING  [skdm-p,  skiim-peen],  ft  t.  and  adf.     To 

curtail.     Same  as  Scrimp. 
Come,  missus,  that's  ter'ble  skimj>in'  misure,  I  um. 

SKIN-FLINT  [skee-n-vMnt],  sb.  A  miser;  one  who  is  orer 
stingy. 

Tidn  no  use  vor  fax  thick  old  skin-vHnt,  'tis  a-wo'th  eighteen- 
pence  to  get  a  shillin'  out  o'  he. 

SKtPPITING  [skiiputeen], >>ar/.     Skipping.     (Always.) 

I  zim  t  do  love  to  zee  the  chillern  to  play,  skippitin'  abotit  and 
divertin'  iheirzuls. 

SKIRTS,  or  SKIRTING  [skyuurts,  skyuurteen],  sb.  Uwd  by 
butchers.  The  trimmings  or  loose  pieces  taken  off  from  ^e 
carcass  after  being  "dressed." 

Also  the  loose  pieces  of  wool  mized  with  dung  on  a  fleece  j  alio 
the  short  wool  which  grows  on  the  tegs,  belly  and  forehead  of  a 
sheep,  and  which  are  first  stripped  off  by  the  wool-sorter  before  he 
begins  to  separate  or  sort  the  rest  of  the  fleece. 
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SKIT  [skeet],  sb.  DiarrhcBa;  looseness  in  cattle,  especially  in 
calves. 

Calves  be  very  ap  to  get  the  skit^  but  can  zoon  stap  it  nif  'tis 
a-tookt  in  hand  torectly. 

Skvtte,  or  flyx  (flux).     Fluxm^  lUntena^  dissenteria  (dyaria). — Promp.  Parv. 

SKITTERY  [skeefuree],  v,  i.     i.  To  scamper  off;  to  skedaddle. 

There  they  was  a-villin^  their  pockets  so  vast  as  ever  they  could, 
and  when  they  zeed  me,  'cause  I  had  my  Zinday  coat  on,  they 
thort  'twas  maister,  an'  didn  *em  skittery  / 

2.  To  be  afflicted  with  diarrhoea. 

You  on't  catch  me  drinkin'  that  there  new  cider  again  !  nif  didn 
make  me  skittery  then  last  night,  sure  'nough  ! 

SKITTISH  [skeefeesh],  adj.  Frisky,  playful— applied  to 
animals ;  lewd — applied  to  women. 

The  poor  old  'oss  is  lookin*  up,  sure  'nough  ;  why  he's  so  skittish 
as  a  colt. 

SKITTY  [skeefee],  sb.     The  moor-hen.     (Always.) 

SKITTY-BATS  [skeet -ee-baafs],  sb.  Boots  laced  in  front,  but 
not  so  high  in  the  leg  as  half-bats, 

SKITTY- VAMPS  [skeefee-vaam-s],  sb.     Same  as  Skittv-bai-s. 

SKIVER  [skiivur],  sb,  and  v,  t.     Skewer.     (Always.) 
Mind  you  skiver  up  the  bag  eens  none  on't  vail  out. 

SKIVER-TIMBER  [skiivur-tiim'bur,  skiivur-tiim'ur],  sb.  The 
spindle  wood  ;  skewer  wood — only  known  by  this  name.  Euonymus 
europcBus,  Dogwood  (see  Couch,  Corn,  Glos,\  cornus^  is  quite 
distinct,  and  is  utterly  unfit,  from  its  smell,  for  butchers'  skewers. 

See  DOG-TIMBBR. 

SKOUSE  [skuws],  v.  t     To  cause  to  gallop ;  to  ride  very  fast. 
More'n  half  the  young  'osses  be  a-ruined  way  skousin  o'm  about 
too  young. 

Now  I  wiz  vishin',  tothcr  day, 

Among  a  lot  o'  kows, 
That  caper'd,  vrisk'd,  an*  scouid  about, 

An'  made  all  sarts  o'  rows. — Pulnian^  Rus,  Sk,  p.  15. 

SKUFFIN.     Set  Scovin. 

SKUR  [skuur*,  skee'ur,  skyuur*],  v,  t.  To  mow  the  bents  and 
tufts  in  pasture,  after  having  been  fed  with  cattle.  The  word 
rather  implies  that  there  is  a  sensible  quantity  to  be  mown — /.  e, 
worth  making  into  hay.     See  Skim. 

'  X  X  2 


6"aH,  cut  off  ^»    3    sf>^     • 
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Th'  oilstone '11  sure  to  slamy  nif  you  lef  so  much  stale  oil  'bout'n. 
SLAMMICK  [slaam-ik],  sb.    Term  for  a  slovenly,  untidy  person. 

SLAMMICKIN  [slaam'ikeen],  adj.   Slovenly ;  slatternly ;  untidy. 
I  calls  that  a  proper  slammickin  job,  a  little  bit  o*  work,  and  a 
sight  o'  mess'n  slurry. 

Her's  the  slammickins  old  drab  you'll  vind  in  a  day's  march. 
See  S.  3. 

Thus  as  a  Greyhound  is  meek  Merit  lean. 
So  slammakin^  untidy,  ragged,  mean. 
Her  garments  all  so  shabby  &  unpinn'd. 
1794-  /•  ^VolcoU,  Piter  Pindar,  Poor  Soldier  Tilbury,  Wks.  1812,  vol.  iii.  p.  241. 

SLAP  [slaap*,  zlaap*],  adv.     Quite;  entirely. 
They  boys  ageean  1  now  one  o'm  've  a-ained  a  stone  slap  droo 
the  shop  winder ! 

The  pony  jump'd  slap  round.     Her  vall'd  slap  out  o'  the  trap. 

SLAP-DASH  [zlaa-p-daaTsh],  adj.     Headlong  ;  rash  ;  eager. 
Her's  a  zlap-darsh  sort  of  a  maid ;  but  her  idn  so  much  amiss, 
and  her's  a  Tartar  vor  work. 

SLAPPING  [zlaap -een],  adj.  An  expletive — ^generally  used 
before  or  after  gurt^  like  banging,  bouncing,  &c. 

He's  a  slappin'  gurt  'oss.  Our  Jack's  a  gurt  slappirC  fuller,  sure 
'nough.     The  word  conveys  distinct  praise,  however. 

SLAT  [slaat],  v.  /.  i.  To  throw  violently,  and  also  angrily; 
to  dash  down  so  as  to  break.     Implies  a  back-handed  throw. 

He  was  that  there  a-zot  up  way  her,  nif  I  'adn  a-hold'n  I  ver'ly 
blieve  he'd  a  slat  every  dish  and  spoon  to  doors. 

toj/fl/  Stan  *\  fleowun  weter  ^  geweotun  in  drygum  flodas. 
Vespasian  Psalter,     Ps.  civ.  (105  A.  V.)  41.     Oldest  Texts,  p.  340. 

T;  utalaedde  hie  of  Xeostrum  Tt  of  scuan  dea^es  *\  bende  heara  Xoslat, 

lb,  Ps.  cvi.  {107  A.V.)  14,  p.  34$. 

Ham  pole  translates  disrupit^  brast'va  the  above  passages  {Brantley), 

Tha  wut  drow,  and  hen,  and  slat, — slat  the  Podgers,  slat  the  crock,  slat  tha 
kceve  and  tha  Jibb,  bost  tha  Cloam. — Ex.  Scold.  1.  248.    See  IV,  S.  Gram.  p.  6$. 

2.  To  scatter ;  to  splash. 

Mind  hot  you  be  'bout ;  no  'kision  to  slat  the  mud  all  over 
anybody. 

3.  sb,  A  blow. 

Let  me  catch  thee  again,  I'll  gi  thee  a  slat  under  the  yur  (ear), 
s'hear  me.     This  is  a  favourite  expression. 

Ad  !  chcll  gi'  thee  a  Wherret  or  a  Zlat  in  the  Chups. — £x.  Scold.  1.  10 1. 

4.  sb,  A  slate.  (Always.)  Slates  for  roofing  are  usually  **  tiles," 
while  tiles  are  pan-tiles.     Wilscombe  Slat  Quarry. 


6;S 


IfblwMW      .  .   .  jtm  ■«  ^M*  AmJ«  rftte  Bf  tn  orf  ihE.tfj^ 

SLAT  OVER  [dut  OK-nrl  R  £    Tftdsa 
nukMhUt  miniwr.    See  IK  £  Gmul  pi  «$. 

SLATTER  [sUjit-iir,  ilu-tnr].  v.  t    To  riop  or  ipOL 

VMijYn  take  more  cue^  tbee's  nbotrwd  the  waia-  aD  over  Ae 

place. 

Iw  arht  ^  nnl  of  mfU  wU-ia 

Be  (bI  faolc  h>  <•  ■Oe 'Mn' i>  ■!■  i-^J^HMb  A'.  ^Ok  L  «)HL 
SLATTERV  [slu-tiuee,  ilutnree].  m^.    Wet ;  draa& 
^atUrj  weather,  nr,  s'tnorntD* ;  bat  I  'oomt  VH  lanu  ■ 
You  'ul'n  better  go  thick  way,  "tii  ■  dmUvj  watt  of  a  mth  Gke; 
A  "slal^ry  han-est"  is  a  wtt,  ninj  huni^  wbea  tte  ooni  ii 

dried  with  difficulty,  and  much  damaged. 

S'LAY  [■lai],  pkr.    So  lay^-^tf.  aa  lieC    Utf  ^   ankaom. 

I'd  //«>'  do  one's  tother.     Set  Lav. 

SLED-BUTT  [sliid--buut],  ii.  A  putt  or  dtmg^att,  wiik  one 
wheel  in  front  and  two  sUds  or  slides  like  a  kledg^  hilM»^ 
Something  like  a  threc-wbeel  butt,  with  runneis  *"**™^  of  two  oC 

the  wheels. 

A  S/td  {SteMi  A.)  i  lrak».—Calk.  Amg. 

A  dny  or  lUJJe  which  goeih  wilhout  wbcdi,  btJkm. — dWiA 

A  SLEIX     Traiitmm,  Iraiiuir,  lroim.-~Sktrwmd, 


SLEKP  AWAY  [zl?enip  uwai],  r.i.    To  decay;    to  becone 

rotten.     Same  as  Slope  AWAV. 

SLLEPV  [/Ice'upee,  zlaipee],  adj.    Said  of  pears  just  begiiiaii^ 

lo  rot.     They  pears  be  every  one  o'm  tlaipy. 

SI.HIC/.K  [slcev],  v.  i-  To  separate;  to  come  apart — wppfiiMl 
to  clotli  when  the  w:irp  and  woof  readily  separate  from  each  odier. 

SI.l^EZY  [slce-^ec],  adj.     Disposed  to  sleese;  badly  wovetL 

SI.EtT  [slacf(t,  zlacf(t],  V.  t.  and  i.    To  slake  lime. 

Hltc  now,  'mind  thick  load  o'  lime's  a,-xle/ted  avore  you  left 
work.  I'his  here  lime  idn  quarter  a  burned,  't'on't  tt^ty  a  tKfc 
1  don't  b'licvc  't'll  never  come  abroad. 

SI.EIGH  [slai],  sb.  Of  a  loom.  The  reeds  or  frame  of  tUn 
{>aratlcl  wires,  through  which  the  threads  of  the  warp  pass.  11k 
fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  sleigh  regulates  tbe  texture  «Dd  widA 
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of  the  cloth.     It  is  fixed  in  the  lay  or  lathc^  and  serves  to  guide 
the  shuttle,  which  sleighs  or  slides  along  it  from  side  to  side. 

Slay,  webstarys  loome.     LanariuSy  radius, — Promp,  Parv. 

SLEWED  [slue-d],  adj.     Drunk. 

Well,  Urchet  (Richard),  you  an't  a-put  on  thick  there  blue 
ribbin  not  eet,  I  zee.  They  zaid  how  the  meetiners  had  a-comed 
over  ee  vor  to  sign  ;  but  I  zee  you  be  a  little  bit  Zrsltuied  now  \  I 
s'pose  'tis  the  last  tich  like  Vore  you  begins. 

SLIANTIFIC  [sluy-untiif-eek],  adj.     Scientific. 

He  call's  hiszul  styantificy  do  'er?  That's  one  o'  they  there 
fuller's  hot  do  know  everything.  Oh  brave !  'bout  farmerin*,  an' 
our  work  an*  that,  I  count  IVe  a-vorgot  more'n  ever  he  knowed. 

oncommon  fine  gut,  and  pirty  rod,  a-made  a-purpose  vor*n  in  a  wundervuU 
slyantific  way.  Pulman,  Rustic  Sketches,  p.  12. 

SLICE   [sluys],   sh,     i.  The    small    flat    fire-shovel    used    by 

blacksmiths. 

2.  A  blade,  having  a  hook  at  one  end  to  fit  into  a  staple  on  a 
block,  and  a  handle  at  the  other ;  a  slucKy  for  cutting  roots  tor  cattle 
by  hand. 

SLIDER  [sluydur],  sb,    A  sleigh.     Same  as  Slitter. 

SLIGHTY  [slaitee,  sluytee],  adj,  and  adv.  Flimsy;  unstable; 
scamped. 

[Tuur'ubl  slavtee  jaub,  aay  zdm*,]  very  flimsy  job,  I  consider. 
[Tiii  u-puut*  tugadh'ur  tu  slarUc^  it  is  put  together  too  flimsily. 

SLIM-POLE  [slum--poa*l],  sb,     A  fool;  a  gaby;  a  simpleton. 

[Wuul  neef  dhee*  aartn  u  piSr'tee  sliim'poa'l  aay  niivur  diidn  zee 
nuudhur  waun*,]  well  if  thee  art  not  a  pretty  slim-pole,  I  never  did 
not  see  never  a  one. 

SLIP  [sliip-,  //.  sltSp-,  //.  u-sliip-],  V,  t.  To  cast  young — used 
with  all  the  domestic  animals.  Her  slip  voal — slip  cjaXi^slip  lamb — 
slip  pig.     See  Throw  2. 

Th'  old  mare  've  2i-slip  voal  ageean ;  tidn  no  good  to  try  her  no 
more. 

SLIP  [sltSp],  sb,  A  young  store  pig  of  either  sex.  A  store  pig 
of  older  growth  would  be  described  as  a  "  hard  slip,*'  The  addition 
of  pig  (see  below)  is  a  com.  auctioneer's  redundancy,  never  used  by 
peasantry.     Comp.  "  A  slip  of  a  girl." 

Hot  d'ye  ax  apiece  vor  they  there  slips  9 

Two  Devon  cows,  in  milk  and  in  calf;  stip  pig,  a  number  of  fowls,  geese,  and 
i\ir\ieys,^j4dvert,  of  Sale,  Wellington  Weekly  News,  Oct  15,  1885. 

350  sheep,  30  bullocks,  8  slip  pigs,  basket  phaeton. 

Advert,  of  Sale,  Som.  Co,  Gaz.  April  I,  1882. 
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^    S LITTERY  [hliif  uree],  v.  /.     To  slide. 

'Twas  a  wind  sure  'nough — how  the  tiles  did  slittery  down. 

SLIVER  [sliivur],  sh.  The  long  band  of  wool  which  a  comber 
■=  mils  out  from  his  comb,  usually  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
.apering  off  at  each  end.  The  comber's  art  is  to  produce  this  of 
•"'  even  texture  and  quite  smooth.  A  number  of  these  slivers  are  laid 
-together  and  then  twisted  into  a  bundle^  twelve  of  which  are  tied  up 
^  into  a  package  called  a  top.     See  Comb-pot,  Diz,  Top. 

SLOB  [slaub*],  sb.  Slab.  (Vale  dist.)  The  outside  piece  of  a 
tree  when  sawn.  The  first  board  cut  off;  that  which  is  sawn  only 
on  one  side,  the  other  being  convex  and  rough.     See  Ouchils. 

Sawne  j/a^let  lie  for  stable  and  stie. — Tusser,  15/135. 

SLOBBER  [slaub'ur],  v.  L  To  eat  greedily  and  with  noise 
like  a  pig.     Applied  both  to  men  and  animals. 

You  never  didn  zee  no  sich  old  j/t?M^r-chops  in  your  live ;  why, 
I've  a-zecd-n  slobber  up  a  wole  head  and  hange  for  supper,  and  I'll 
warn  un  he'd  drink  vower  quart  o'  cider  'long  way  un  nif  he  could 
come  to  it. 

SLOCK  [slauk*],  v.  t    To  entice.     (Com.  in  N.  Dev.) 

Tidn  likely  the  chillem  '11  come,  they  be  all  ^.-slocked  nvfsiy  wi* 

prizes  and  tays  and  that  to  the  meetin-house. 
Jennings  gives  **  Slock — v.  a.  to  obtain  clandestinely,"  but  I  never 

heard  it  in  this  sense. 

SLOE  [sloa],  sb.  The  fruit  of  the  blackthorn  [blaakdhuur-n]. 
Frunus  spinosa, 

SLOP  [slaup],  sb,  A  short  linen  or  canvas  shirt  worn  over  all, 
and  reaching  only  to  the  waist,  where  it  is  gathered  in  tightly. 
Called  also  a  kettle-smock, 

Sloppe,  garment  {shp^  clothe).     Mutatorium, — Promp,  Parv, 

SLOP  [slau'p,  zlau'p],  adj.    Slack ;  loose. 

[Dhee'uz  yuur  boa*lt  oa*n  diie*,  dhu  niif  oa*un-z  tu  slaup^  this 
bolt  will  not  do,  the  nut  of  him  is  too  slack. 

I  lackth  a  wadge  vor  'n,  he's  too  slop  in  the  ring.  Said  of  a 
scythe  loose  on  the  snead. 

SLOPE  [sloa'p],  v,i.  To  make  oflf;  to  sneak  off.  The  word 
rather  conveys  the  idea  of  secret  departure,  and  so  differs  from 
slip  it  (q.  v.). 

The  son  of  a  bitch  did'n  zee  me,  but  I  zeed  he  sloping  along 
under  the  hedge ;  zo  I  daps  roun'  by  the  barn  and  jis  nab'd  mister 
gin'lman  eens  a  corned  out  o'  the  gate. 

SLOPE  AWAY  [sloa'p  uwai*],  v,  1.  To  decay;  to  rot.  Applied 
to  fruit  or  vegetables ;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  to  wood. 
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Can't  think  lict  ailili  th'  apples,  ihey  do  look  well  'nough  'pon 
til'  oiil/ide,  but  come  to  cut  em,  they  be  all   A-siopcd  awav  in  the 

l.tart  like. 

SI.(  )I'  I'P  [s!au|»  aiip].  v.  t.  To  eat  up  greedily ;  to  lick  up  food 
ciun-kly.     S.inie  at  Si.iiukkr. 

>*(.L-fec  oan  j/rt/z/ffw/u-gwurt  baeusn  u  brau'th  \-oaT  yiie- kn 
mill  vuy  V,]  if  he  will  not  slop  up  a  great  basin  of  broth  before  you 
c;in  tell  (i.ouiit;  live. 

anil  rifct  lie  I.oblolly,  Iha  wut  shf  it  all  a^—Ex.  Scold.  \.  189. 

SI.(H'-WASH  [slaiii)--waur-sh],  lA  Awash  up  of  a  few  things 
lufure  the  reyular  washing  day. 

SI.OI'-WATKR  [slaup--wau-(Ir],  sb.  Water  used  for  washing  and 
(lUicr  hoiisfholil  purpubes,  but  not  for  drinking  or  cooking.     &t 

\■^■vv^-\v.v.. 

SL<  IT  [sbut],  si:  and  v.  t.  i.  The  track  or  foot-mark  of  a  deer, 
fioiii  wliii-b  comes  the  verli  to  s!(it—\.  e.  to  trace  a  deer  by  its  foot- 
(Jiints.  In  hunting  L-\ery  (]u.irry  has  its  own  peculiar  term  for  its 
(i«n  foot-mark,  ti't;ithcr  with  its  corresponding  verb.  Henre  "to 
l>:i:l  a  fiix"— "lo  jirii-k  a  liare" — "to  track  a  badger" — "to  slat^ 
Mug" — "to  trail  an  otter,"  &c. 


'i  W  inii]rL-f.^i..ii  u(  a  Duel's  f..ul  is  ttin»a  Vvi  iL-t.—K^.  JV.  D.  Slagioundi.  p.  S. 

tiiTf  Ihi-  IkuiikIs  lcM!nr<-<i  ..n.  l.m  ciiM  not  acknoivledjje  111 e  scent,  but  llie 
dt'ci  coulil  liu  j/W.'.u  ^ahhimi;li  lii.s  iiaiks  Ut:tu  I'lllid  uilh  watci)  on  to  Prynwny. 
Col!y„,,  p.  igs. 

from  llu'iiic  llimUKli  I  liiiUiot  jiiauiiils  iiilo  the  Sriilh  Molloii  toa.l,  where  the 
ilcLT  was  i'.oHid  a  gi""!  «aj'.—  Ki.or.'.i  Ncilh  l>t^VH  S/itginHHi/s,  p.  18. 

2.  sfi.  A  groove  in  nielal  -bcnre  a  j/i'/////^-machinc  is  one  for 
<uiting  longitudinal  grooves  in  nielal;  a  groove  cut  round  any 
:  rliilc  or  tuintd  in  a  hiihe  is  not  a  s/i't. 

3.  A  slit  or  loiigitudionl  opuning,  as  in  the  familiar  plane-iron, 
In  which  thu  i>os)tioii  of  the  pare  having  the  s/d  can  be  altered  by 
sluling. 

SLUI!I!I.\G  [slaub-ecn],  '!'■  Woollen  yarn  in  the  first  process 
of  spinning,  wliun  it  is  very  loosely  twihted.  The  machine  on  which 
this  is  done  is  a  ■'  S/K/'h'r^-liMy"  [Slaub-een-liulec]- 

ThepLT,on  woiking  this  machine  is  a  sMl-^r  [slaub-ur],  and  the 
work  as  well  as  the  product  is  called  s/iMi/tg  [s''''"H'^'^'Vi.i,  .?°*'^ 
machinery  has  however  nearly  superseded  the  "^^  '  ^  *"•* 
'■jenny." 
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.UG  [sluug],  sb.  A  sluggard ;  a  lazy,  inactive  person  or 
.al.  Very  commonly  applied  to  a  horse,  which  takes  it  easily 
bears  the  whip  unflinchingly. 

*'ie,  what  a  s/u^  is  Hastings  !  that  he  comes  not ; — Richard  III,  III.  I. 

•LUG-A-BED  [sluug-u-bai'd],  sb,  and  v.  i.     A  sluggard. 
.  foin  Cross  always  was  a  proper  slu^-a-bed,     Come^  soce  I  hot  be 
ain  to  slug-a-bed  all's  day  ?     Sometimes  this  is  pronounced  slock- 
*ed. 

Get  vp  in  the  morninq^  as  thou  wilt, 

With  ouer  long  slugging  good  seruant  is  spilt. — Tusser,  75/'* 

Why,  lamb  !  why,  lady  !  fie,  you  a  slug-a-bed, — Romeo  and  Juliet ^  IV.  v. 

SLUMMIX  [sluum-iks],  sb.     A  slattern. 

Her's  a  proper  old  slumix^  and  her  house  is  like  a  pig's  looze. 

SLURRY  [sluur-ee],  sb.     i.  Fluid  mud.     (Always.) 

The  bullicks  Ve  a-paunched  about  till  'tis  all  to  a  proper  slurry. 

The  mud  in  washing  ore  is  called  slurry. 

Gore  or  slory.     Limtis^  tesseqiia. 

Sloor  or  sowr  {slory  or  sowre,  K.,  slore  or  soore  or  clcy,  S.H.P.).  Cenum, 
limus.  Promp,  Parv. 

2.  V.  t.     To  daub  or  befoul  with  mud. 

You  never  didn  zee  no  such  mess  in  your  life ;  I  was  dL-slurricd 
jist  the  same's  off  I'd  a-comed  out  of  a  mud-pit. 

To    SLURRY.     Souiller^    ordir.     SLURRIED.     Souillf,   ordi.     A    SLURRING 
Souillemenit  ordisseuse.  Sherwood.     See  also  Cot^rave. 

SLURRY  OVER  [sluuree  oa-vur],  v.  /.  To  do  in  a  hurried, 
careless,  inefficient  manner. 

I  told  thee  to  do  it  vitty,  and  take  thy  time  over  it,  and  not  to 
slurry  it  over  like  that. 

SMACK  [smaa'k],  adv.  Used  with  other  adverbs,  or  with 
prepositions — equivalent  to  rights  slap^flop^  &c. 

Smack  down  on  the  floor.  Smack  through  the  window.  Smack 
in  two  pieces.  Drove  smack  up  against  the  wall.  Smack  out  o' 
sight.  Smack  over  the  wall.  Smack  out  to  MoUand.  Stfiack  in 
to  Taunton. 

SMALL  [smaa-1],  adj.  Applied  to  water  in  rivers  or  running 
streams.     (Usual  term.) 

I  an't  a  zeed  our  water  zo  smaa'l^  not's  years. 

You  can't  catch  no  vish  in  the  Barle  now  the  water's  zo  small. 

Ang.-Sax.  snuxl^  thin,  narrow. 

SMALLDER,  SMALLDEST  [smaa-ldur,  smaa-ldees],  adj. 
Comp.  and  super,  of  smalL     (Usual  form.)     SeeT}.  \. 


1  ,-oi-J,  he  wadn  no  bijZgcr'n  the 

.    \..:>.~j!.:-h^-„,  ^„j.  Si.  p.  19. 
'..  \  /;'.     Clovers  of  various  kinti*. 
:>c  .;n*!    other   prass  seeds  «:iri 
p  -:r.r.uAl  or  permanent  pas.uK 

:  >  vlt>- usual  to  hear,  "\AT]atevcr 


:ur.:i.V.Iy  and  vaguely.     Poor; 

f  ,1  p  Try  twiTr/  old  fcllcr,  he, 
,■;.  i>-.:rv-I;e — meaning  thai  tliey 
■'.-./.  iin  llie  cimirary,  is  neva 
?.  :-.i  k-.r.i!.  '■  Ult's  a  .<ia/iffi.A 
.,:■.  ,-,.::vi\  lidy  young  woman. 

v-.".1l'  .i#  ASS-EM.ART,     I'ohgi'num 
i.".';>iJiTaMtf  in    quantity  or 


I  anvlliing ;   odds  and 


,.-.  i'..'  It'  .0  ami  pay  'em. 
.  .■'  ',  .:'.  .i'.'.>iii ;  lliere's  two  or  dree 
;  vii..'  w  .ir.,'tiier — a  middlin'  lot  tiil 


u.rc  y.'u  .-"cq',  »e  shall  bo  a-steetlcd 


,5    M\:  sluuli      (Very  cm.)  compl=>iit  was  made 

At  tl,o  iioar-J  ol  (,i,ar.h.-.T.s  ^  ^    "^'""'cK'^  =^"^ '^""'plainant 
of  a  (■ullin  siiiiiiliuiJ  to  a  ]mii|  er  liy  tlie  corira«- 
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"  They  widn  let  'em  car*n  in  the  church ;  an*  the  smecch  was 
I — 'nough  to  knock  anybody  down." — July,  1885. 

smech^  T.  tis  cnowungc,  kume^  of  gostlichc  sih^e. — Ancren  Riwle^  p.  94. 

-    melling  and  feeling  are  almost  synonyms.     It  is  common  on 
.  ig  into  a  warm  room  to  say,  "  Ah,  smells  nice  and  warm  here  ! " 
The  whiskers  of  a  dog  or  cat  are  constantly  called  smellers, 

5MEECHY  [smee'chee],  tf^*.     i.  Dusty;  smoky;  stinking. 
"  Ter'ble  smeechy  job,  anybody  could  tell  hot  to  do  way  a  drap 
•  cider,  very  well.     Ter'ble  smeechy  chimley. 

The  [smeexhees]  smeechiest  breath  ever  I  worked  in ;  nif  twadn 
lojgh  to  chuck  the  devil.  Her  (wife)  was  fo'ced  to  go  arter  a 
rap  o*  gin  vor  me,  else  I  could' n  'a  bide  there. 

2.  V.  /.     To  smoke ;  to  give  out  dust ;  to  smell. 

That  there  lime  smee'chus  ter'ble,  anybody  could'n  bide  there 
'thout  their  virkin. 

Mr.  Porter,  your  chimley  do  smeechy  zo  we  can't  zee  across  the 
garden  'pon  times. 

I  wish  that  there  mate  o'  yours  (pig's  wash)  did'n  smeechy  zo. 
I  don't  want  to  make  no  noise,  but  we  ackly  can't  bide  yur. 

SMERT  [smuur't,  zmuurt],  adj,  and  adv.    Var.  pron.  Smart — 
often  used  ironically.     Pronounced  distinctly  from  smart  =  dolor. 
Thee  art  a  smert  fuller,  an'  no  mistake. 
I  knew  a  very  loutish  man  who  was  nicknamed  Smert  all  his  life. 

^if  ]>i  sulf,  hwon  ))e  strongest  stont,  one  ^//f/r/^  discepline. — Ancren  Riwle^  p.  294. 

And  mikcl  sorwe  in  his  herte 

P'or  his  wuiides,  ))at  wer  so  smerte, — Havelok^  1.  2054. 

|>erc  smit  no  ))inge  so  smerte  '  ne  smelleth  so  soure 

As  shame,  ))ere  he  shcweth  him. — Piers  Plow.  B.  XI.  425. 

I  made  a  mistake,  zo  et  zim'd,  bit  no  hurt, 

Wat  thay  maiu'd  wis  ta  vetch  up  a  little  bit  tmurt. 

Nathan  Hogg^  Ser.  I,  p.  44. 

SMITE  [smuyt],  v.  /.  and  /.  Tech.  To  strike  with  the  sledge 
in  forging.     The  smith  hammers^  the  assistant  smites, 

SMITHEREENS  [smudh'urecnz],  sb.  Atoms;  pieces — ^pre- 
ceded always  by  " all  to"  This  word  rather  savours  of  imported 
slang,  but  it  is  now  in  common  use. 

[Dhu  gyuf  wuz  u  haaf  au'l  tu  smudh'uree'nz,  biid  niivur  ded-n 
uurt  u  ae'ur  u  dhu  au's,]  the  gate  was  knocked  to  atoms,  but  not 
a  hair  of  the  horse  was  hurt. 

SMOCK  [smauk-],  sb.  A  woman's  shift;  also  a  man's  thick 
linen  shirt  worn  over  all.  It  is  made  with  a  particular  cut  and 
finish.     There  is  a  broad  flap  or  collar,  and  the  back,  breast,  and 
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shoulders  are  gatheied  up  into  narrow  pleats.  The  sleeve 
full  and  buttoned  tight  at  the  wrist.  The  garment  reaches  i 
knee,  and  as  to  shape  is  de  rigiuur.  Another  kind,  called  a 
smock,  is  gathered  in  with  a  tight  band,  and  finishes  at  the 
Smock-fnxk  is  a  literary  word.  Real  smocks  are  now  s 
Smhk,  schyrt.     Camilla. — Promp.  Pam, 


Whan  oure  lady  ....  vsa  come  in  to  >ls  Caue,  iche  lud  forjeCe  b 

hir  licr  smok  and  \e  clo|ii5  )>at  Cri»l  w  ns  woumle  in. 

Tkret  Kings  bJ  Cahgmt,  E.  E.  T.  S.  p.  8; 
Now,  how  do5l  thou  Inok  now?  O  ill-slarr'd  wench  ! 
Palu  ai  thy  imotk  t—OtktUo,  V.  ii. 

SMOCK-BOUND  [smauk.-baewn(d],  adj.     Hen-pecked  j  : 
petticoat  government.     The  tocnnion  everyday  phrase. 
Jan  Snell  Mid  how  ee'd  come,  but  missus  wid'n  let'n. 

0  brave !  I  didn  know  he  was  smock  bound  lig  that  there. 

SMOCK-FACKO  [smauk--faeusud],  ui^.  Pale;  sickly-lo 
— applied  only  to  men,  .and  implying  effeminacy. 

Get  home  and  zook  thy  mother,  ya  smock-faced  son  of  a  bit 

SMUDGR  [smuuj],  v.  t.  i.  To  smear;  to  daub;  to  h 
with  some  viscous  fluid. 

Harry,  you've  a-smudge  your  copy. 

z.  s6.     Thick  rough  paint. 

Take'n  gee  un  a  good  coat  o'  smudj^,  an'  he'll  last  vor  year 

SMUGGLE  [zmuugl],  v.  I.  To  hug  violently ;  to  smothei 
caresses. 

They  ne\er  ^eed  me,  but  I  zced  he  ^-smugglid  and  a  1 
o'  her  behind  ihe  kitchen  settle. 

SMUT  [smuui],  sb.  i.  A  pernicious  black  fungus  ( 
scgetum,  Prior)  which  attacks  the  ears  and  stalks  of  corn,  r 
wheat,  after  a  cold  spring.     (Very  com.) 

a.  Loose  or  obscene  talk. 

We  on't  put  up  way  none  o'  your  smut  here,  you  baint 
tap  room,  mind. 

3.  sb.     An  obscene  or  licentious  talker. 

1  tell  thee  what  'lis,  Jim  Giles,  ihee  art  a  riglar  smut. 

SMUTTER  [smuadr,  zmuadr  (see  \V.  Som.  Dial.  p.  62 
A  mess  ;  a  smudge  ;  an  untidy  job. 

[Muyn  un  llain  aup  aadur  ee,  un  neet  laef-  ut  au'l 
smuadr,'\  romember  to  clean  up  after  you,  and  not  leave  it 
a  mess. 
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VVi;ll  notv!  nif  this  idn  a.  purty  old  smulter,  I  never  didn  zee 


SNACK  [snaa-k],  sb.     A  hasty  meal. 

[Aay  uun'ee  jis kaech't  aup  u  snaak  u  buurd'-n  chee"z-n staa'rtud 
til  wairns,]  I  only  snatched  a  hasty  meal  of  bread  and  cheese,  and 
set  out  immediately. 

SNACK,  [snaak,  znaak],  sb.,  v.  i.  and  *.  /,     Crack  of  a  whip, 

or  similar  loud  noise. 
The  snack  of  his  whip  is  'most  so  loud's  a  pistol, 
I  likes  to  year  the  wheels  snacky,  then  I  knows  th'  old  cart's 

urnin  light. 

SNACKS  [snaa-ks],  sb.     Shares  ;  partnership. 
Jim   Boon  and  Tom  Tremlet  went  snacks  in  all  the  job;  but 
Tom  was  a  little  bit  t'old  vor  Jim  ;  hi  coUar'd  fhe  money. 

SNAFFLE  [snaa'fl],  v.  t.     To  steal.     Cant  phr. 

A  farmer  speaking  of  some  sheep  which  had  bsen  stolen,  said, 
"Everybody  knowth  well  'nough  'twas  he  snaffied  they  sheep;  but 
there,  the  poalis  can't  bring  it  home  to  un," — Nov.  ai,  1886. 

SNAG  [snag-,  znagO.  sb.  i.  The  slump  of  a  tree  when  cut  off 
above  the  ground  or  hedge.  The  word  does  not  apply  to  the 
root,  but  only  to  the  part  above  ground.  The  entire  root,  including 
the  sna-^,  would  be  a  "moot."  Also  a  short  stake  projectin,j  from 
the  ground  ;  a  peg  in  the  ground. 

z.  A  single  projecting  tooth,  often  to  be  seen  in  old  people's 

mouths. 

Poor  old  soul,  her  idn  able  to  cham  very  much ;  I  'count  thick 
there  old  sna;^&  purty  nigh  th'  only  tooth  her've  a-got  in  her  head. 

SNAGGLE  TOOTH  [snig-1  teo'th],  sb.  A  tooth  grown  across 
another,  or  a  tooth  longer  or  projecting  beyond  the  others. 

SNAKE  [snae'uk],  v.  i.  and  /.     i.  To  sneak;  hence  to  rob;  to 

Th'  old  man  lef  up  dree  'undid  pound;  but  Jack,  he  was  th' 
oldest  o'  em,  he  made  wise  a  wad'n  ony  jist  enough  vor  to  bury  th' 
old  man,  and  he  snaked  the  rest  o'  em  out  o'  every  varden  o'  it. — 
Aug.  1883.     See  V.    A.  i,  p.  4. 

z.  sb.    Sneak;  thief;  pilferer.     Same  as  Shark. 
Her's  a  proper  old  snake,  her's  always  about   to  volkses  back 
doors  to  zee  what  her  can  cadge 

SN.\P  [snaip],  sb.     i.  A  hasty  meal     Same  as  Snack. 
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Look  sharp  'm  catch  a  bit  of  a  snap,  and  start  so  vast  as  ever  yc 
can. 

2.  A  check — applied  to  the  weather. 

We  shall  haa  a  snap  vor  this  mild  Vill-ditch  (February). — Pulmatt^ 

I  have  heard  the  word  applied  to  frost  in  the  above  sense. 

SNAP  [snaap],  sb,  A  trap  of  any  kind.  A  mole-trap  is  alwa] 
"  a  want-j«j/.*' 

There's  a  rat  comes  every  night  in  the  dairy,  I  must  till  a  snc 
vor  'n.     See  Till. 

So  also  moM^^-snap  for  mouse-trap.  A  very  common  saying  i 
"The  5nap\  down,"  meaning  "you  are  too  late."  In  this  an 
many  other  equally  prevalent  sayings,  it  is  hard  to  see  tt 
connection. 

SNAPE,  or  SNEAP.  A  boggy  place  in  a  field ;  snapy  grau% 
containing  small  springs,  and  requiring  to  be  drained. —  IV,  H,  i 
Dec.  6,  1883. 

SNAP- JACKS  [snaap-  jaak-s],  sb.  Stitch-wort  Stellan 
holostea,     (Always.) 

SNAPPY  [znaap'ce],  v.  u     To  speak  in  a  snappish  manner. 
No  'casion  to  znappy  to  anybody  like  that;  1  didn  zay  no 
onciveel  to  you,  mind. 

Than  tha  wut  snappy^  and  than  tha  wut  canifflee,  and  than  tha  wut  bloggy. 

Ex,  Scold,  1.  257.     See  also  1.  313. 

SNAPS  [snaa'ps],  sb.  Common  foxglove.  Digitalis  Purpurei 
(Very  com.) 

SNAP  UP  [snaap  au'p],  v,  i.  To  eat  hastily ;  sometimes  to  ej 
greedily. 

Well,  he  wadn  very  long  snappirC  up  his  taties  (dinner)  then* 

SNARLEY-HORN  [snaa-rlee-auTn],  sb.  Snail.  .  The  'usuj 
name  used  by  boys,  whose  cruel  delight  it  is  to  watch  while  th 
poor  snail  creeps  out  of  its  shell,  and  then  unrolls  and  puts  forth  i 
horns,  saying — 

Snarley-  om,  put  out  your  com, 
Father  and  mother's  dead, 
Zister  *n  brither's  out  to  back-door 
Bakin  o*  barley  bread. 

They  then  throw  a  great  stone  to  crush  the  poor  creature. 

SNEAD  [snee-d,  zneenid],  sb.  The  long  bent  stem  of  a  scyth< 
(Always.)  The  handles  attached  to  the  snead,  by  which  it  is  hel< 
are  the  "  toggers."     Ang.-Sax.  snccd. 
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SNELL  [snael],  sb.  A  short  stick  pointed  at  both  ends  used  in 
a  game  called  **cat"  elsewhere,  but  in  this  district  called  sitk'-n 
snael'  (stick  and  snell), 

SNIBBLE-NOSE  [sniibl  noa'uz],  sb,  A  common  epithet  for  a 
niggardly  miser. 

He  !  an  old  snibble-nose  /  you  mid  so  well  try  to  get  blid  out  o* 
vlint,  as  ax  he  vor  ort. 

Go,  ye  rearing,  snapping,  tedious,  cutted  Snibblenose ! — Ex,  Scold,  1.  106. 

SNICK  [snik],  v,  i.     i.  To  miss  fire  :  said  of  a  gun. 

I  b'leive  thick  there  bird  wid  a-drapt,  nif  the  gun  'ad'n  Zi-snickf, 
The  same  expression  is  often  used  when  the  gun  ** hangs  fire*' 
— that  is,  does  not  explode  instantly  upon  the  pull  of  the  trigger. 

2.  V,  L     To  contrive  opportunely. 

We  snickt  it  nezackly ;  another  minute  more,  the  snap  wid  a-bin 
down — i,e,  we  contrived  it  exactly  at  the  right  moment;  another 
minute  would  have  been  too  late. 

3.  sb,  A  small  notch,  little  more  than  a  scratch ;  not  so  deep  as 
a  snatch. 

Put  a  bit  of  a  snick  'pon  un,  I  shall  know  un  ageean. 

4.  A  click  or  noise  as  of  cocking  a  gun. 

Zoon's  you  drowed  in  the  hot  water,  I  year'd  the  glass  go  snick. 

SNIGGLE  [snig'l,  znig-1],  v.  i.  1.  To  giggle ;  to  laugh  inanely 
or  at  nothing;  to  titter. 

What's  bide  there  snigglin  vor?  Til  make  thee  laugh  the  wrong 
zide  o'  thy  mouth,  s'hear  me  1 

2.  To  fish  for  eels  with  a  worm  and  a  needle.  Pulman  describes 
the  process.     Rustic  Sketches^  p.  140. 

SNIGGLER  [snig'lur,  znig'lur],  sb.  One  who  laughs  inanely  ; 
a  giglet. 

SNIPPET  [sniip-ut],  sb.     A  morsel;  a  shred, 
I  sure  ee  there  idn  so  much  as  a  snippet  a-lef . 

SNOACHY  [snoa'uchee],  v.  i.  To  speak  through  the  nose;  to 
make  a  snuffling  noise  ;  to  snore. 

Why,  Jim,  thee's  snoachy^  same's  a  gurt  fat  pig, 

SNOOL(Y  [sn^o'ul(ee],  v.  t.  and  /.  i.  To  trickle ;  to  ooze — 
applied  to  liquids ;  also  to  some  solids,  to  waste  or  crumble. 

The  water  snooted  all  down  the  wall. 

Speaking  of  a  well  dug  through  clay,  a  man  said,  **Nif  we  don't 
steen  un,  I  be  afeard  arter  the  water  've  a-zoak'd,  the  zides  o'  un 
'11  snooty  away.** — Aug.  26,  1887. 

Y  Y 
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2.  i\  L  and  /r.  To  snivel ;  to  allow  the  saliva  to  flow  from  the 
mouth. 

Drat  the  cheel,  how  a  do  snooly. 

The  poor  old  man's  clothes  was  all  Zr5noolkd2x!  beastly ;  anybody 
wid'n  love  vor  to  come  anens'n  (near  him). 

Nasty  dirty  old  man,  he've  Zrsnooltd  and  a-snuflPd  hiszul  all  over. 

SNOOZE  [snfeo-z],  v,  u  and  sb.    To  sleep  lightly ;  to  doze. 
Well,  I  'spose  I  must  a-ad  a  bit  of  a  snooze. 

SNOOZLY  [sn^o-zlee],  v.  /.  Said  of  an  infant  hiding  or  pressing 
its  face  against  its  mother.  The  same  is  said  of  little  pigs  pressing 
against  their  recumbent  mother. 

Poor  little  sawl,  he  do  love  to  snoozly  up  to  mother. 

SNOT  [snaut],  sb,     i.  Mucus  from  the  nose. 
A  jz/^/Zy-nosed  boy. 

Snothe,  fylthe  of  the  nose  [snotte  s.).     Polipus  (/us,  mucus). — Promp.  Patv, 
MoRVE  :  Snotf  snivel.     MoRVEAU  :  Snoi,  sniveL — Cot^raz*e. 
Sneuell  :  the  snot  or  filthe  of  the  nose,  mucus, — Bargi, 

2,  A  humbug ;  a  craven — term  of  contempt. 
I  calls  'n  a  riglar  snof, 

SNOTCH  [snaufsh],  sb.     A  notch.     (Always.) 
I  be  saafe  I  be  right,  Mum,  'cause  I  cut's  a  snoUA  in  this  here 
stick  every  time  I  comes. 

SNOTCH  IRE  [snaufsh  uyur,  snaafsh  uyur].  Another  name 
for  the  ufang.     See  Sull. 

The  notched  bow  at  the  front  of  a  plough,  having  a  loose  link 
by  which  the  horses  are  attached,  and  by  moving  this  link  into  the 
different  notches,  the  draft  or  forward  direction  of  the  plough  is 
regulated,  so  as  to  countervail  any  twist  or  inclination  of  the 
implement  to  go  out  of  a  straight  course. 

See  NoTCH-GEERS,  Britten^  Old  Farm  Words. 

SNOT-RAG  [snauf-rag],  sb,     A  pocket-handkerchief. 

SNOTTER-BONE  [snautur  booun],  sb.  Used  by  butcheis. 
The  nasal  bone.  In  preparing  a  pig's  countenance  the  snotter^nt 
is  always  chopped  out. 

SNOTTY  [snautee],  adj.     Mean ;  paltry.     (Very  com.) 
A  snotty  little  fool. 

SNOUT  [snaew't],  sb,     A  knob  or  excrescence  on  anything. 

A  man  describing  a  cut  on  his  face  said,  "  I  was  lookin  to  Frank 
yowin  (hewing)  the  piece  (timber),  and  a  gurt  snout  vlied  oaf  so 
big's  my  vice  (fist),  and  meet  way  me  in  the  face ;  nif  I  did*n  blid 
like  a  pig,  vor  up  quarter  nower." — April  25,  1884. 
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S VOW-BALLS  [snoa'-bau'lz],  sb.  Guelder  rose.  Viburnum 
opulus,     (Always.) 

SNOW-BERRY  [snoa'-buur-ee],  sb.  The  shrub  and  fruit, 
SympJwria  Raumosa, 

SNOWFLAKE  [snoa-flae'uk],  sb.  A  kind  of  tall  double  snow- 
drop (rare).     It  grows  wild  in  this  district.     Leucojum  astivum, 

SNOW-IN-HARVEST  [snoa--een-aaTust],  sb.  The  flower  called 
also  "  White  Rock."     Cerastium  tomentosum, 

SNUFF-BOX  [snuufbau-ks],  sb,  A  fungus  puff-ball  of  the 
brown  variety.     Ly  coper  don  (?). 

What's  that,  Jimmy?    A  snuff-box^  sir. — ^Jan.  18,  1887. 

SNUFFLES  [snuuflz],  sb.  A  snorting  noise  made  by  pigs  in 
breathing,  in  consequence  of  the  "  ring  "  being  inserted  too  deeply 
in  the  nostrils.     A  very  common  defect  very  easily  remedied. 

Mus'  fresh  ring  thick  zow,  her  got  the  snuffles.     See  Snoachy. 

SNUFFLY  [snuuf'lee],  v,  u  To  make  a  snorting  noise  when 
breathing. 

Poor  old  C ,  he  do  snuffly  jis  like  a  fat  pig. 

Also  to  speak  through  the  nose ;  to  nasalize  all  the  articulation. 

SNUG  [snuug'],  adj.     Comfortable ;  cosy. 
**So  snug^s  a  bug  in  a  rug"  is  the  common  superlative  expression. 
No  doubt  alliteration  is  the  cause  of  this  simile. 

SO  [su],  adv,  I.  Used  always  for  the  literary  as  in  all  similes 
and  sentences  like  **  As  black  as  a  coal."  Up  to  this  time  in  the 
dialect  we  have  only  adopted  the  second  as,  while  in  Old  and  Mid. 
Eng.  so  was  used  both  before  and  after  the  adjective. 

I'll  go  so  var's  the  gate.  Her's  so  good's  gold.  Her  looked  to 
me  j'ugly's  the  devil.     My  leg  was  a-zwelled  so  big's  two.    See  S.  8. 

Ang.-Sax.  swd^  swoe. 

for  angre  J>at  he  toke  of  \2X  :  he  wax  so  pal  so  clay. — Sir  Ferumbras^  1.  81. 

Ich  mai  i-son  so  wel  so  on  hare, 

The3  ich  bi  dai  sitte  an  dare. — Owl  and  Night,  1.  383.     Ste  11.  413,  518. 

])e  )7ef  to  hem  J>an  tornd  is  fas,  |>at  was  so  blac  so  cole. — Sir  Femm.  1.  2437. 

Ich  am  for  wowyng  al  for  wake, 

Wery  so  water  in  wore. — Specimens^  Lyric  Poetry,  Alysoun,  1.  38. 

So  shalt  Jkjw  come  to  a  court  *  as  cleer  so  \t  sonne. — Piers  Plow,  viii.  232. 

In  the  sense  of  thus — i.  e.  I  am   sure  it  was  so — the  dialect 
form  is  [lig  dhaat],  or  some  such  phrase.     So  is  seldom  so  used. 
"1  be  saafe  'twas  like  that,"  or  **  same's  I  do  zay." 

Y  Y  2 
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2.  [/oa*].  Used  to  QMalify  adverbs,  and  to  make  a  form  ( 
speech  for  which  a  certain  would  be  used  in  lit.  Eng.     Thus  : 

[Kaa*n  draiv-m  een  uun  ee  zoa'  vaar,]  means  "One  can  on] 
drive  it  in  a  certain  distance."  This  form  of  expression  does  n< 
mean  thus^  as  no  attempt  is  made  or  needed  to  exemplify  th 
distance.     Again : 

[Aay  shaa'n  uun-ee  goo  zoa^  vaar,]  I  shall  only  go  a  certai 
distance — /.  e,  part  of  the  way. 

[Kn  uun'ee  ab-m  zoa*  laung,]  can  only  have  it  a  certain  lengtl 
or,  for  a  certain  time.     See  Ragonet. 

SOAK  [zoa-k],  v.i.  i.  To  drain  off;  to  exhaust  either  b 
drainage  or  evaporation. 

The  water  in  the  pond's  all  ago,  every  drap  o'  it's  all  a-7{7ff> 
away.     The  usual  word  to  express  the  disappearance  of  liquid. 

2.  sb.     A  gawky;  a  dullard.     Same  as  Doak. 

SOCE  [soa'us].  Used  only  as  a  vocative.  In  constant  u» 
daily,  hourly.  Companions;  friends— equivalent  to  **  my  boys, 
except  that  it  is  used  by,  and  in  speaking  to  women  as  well  i 
to  men. 

Come,  soce  I  here's  your  jolly  good  health  ! 

Hollo,  soce  I  hot  be  all  azleeap  ? 

It  is  suggested  that  the  word  is  a  relic  of  the  monkish  preacher 
who  used  socii  where  their  successors  say  brethren. 

In  the  *'  Winchester  notion  "  socius-wQ  no  doubt  have  the  surviv; 
uncorrupted.     Pulman's  remarks  do  not  apply  to  this  district. 

Labbe,  labbe,  Soze,  labbe. — Ex.  Scold.  1.  306. 

Then  ha  took  up  es  pipe,  an  ha  kaiifTd  auflftha  hoce. 
An  zelh  Varmer  Jan  Vaggis — "Wull  hark'n  now,  wV.' 

Nat  htm  //o^^,  Ser.  i,  p  4>, 

SO  FAR  FORTH  [zoo.- or  zu  v^sl't  voo-uih],  adv.  phr.     Up  1 

this  time  ;  when  followed  by  as— to  that  extent ;  as  far  as.     In  th 

former  sense  the  so  is  emph.,  in  the  latter  short. 

I  reckoned  to  a  zeed'n,  but  he  an*t  a-bin  here  zoa'  vaa'r  voo'uih* 
You  knows  so  well's  I  do,  eens  nobody  can't  hinder  ee,  zu  rtaa' 

voo'uth'%  you've  a-got  a  right  to  go ;  but  you  mus'n  look  vor  a 

the  water  t'urn  in  your  ditch,  mind. 

gete  it  by  punysch5mge  of  peple  by  false  wiles  and  by  gile  safer  fbr^  ]>at  vnnef 
eny  of  hir  princes  leuede  his  lyf  kyndeliche  to  )>e  ende-r7r«^tf,  lib.  i.  p.  253. 

An  hire  of-thu^te  that  ho  hadde 

The  spcchc  so  for  tiorth  i-ladde, — Oivl  and  NightingaU^  1.  397, 

'S'OFF  [sau-f].     As  if;  as  though. 

[Uur  toa'urd  ubaewt  satrf  u  wuz  mae'u/,]  she  tore  about  as 
she  were  mad.     See  So,  Thoff. 


.»« »» 
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SOFT  [sail*  f],  ^^*.  I.  Muddy;  swampy;  soft  ground  is  boggy, 
marshy  ground. 

1  count  you'll  vind  thick  road  purty  soft  to  your  corns,  nif  you 
baint  a-stogged.     This  is  supposed  to  be  humorous. 

'Tis  all  sojt  ground  'long  tap  the  hill. 

2.  adj.     Half-witted. 
Poor  bwoy  !  he's  soft 

Soft  I  what  do  you  mean?  Why  he  an't  a-got  all  his  buttons — 
put  in  wi'  the  bread  and  a-tookt  out  wi'  the  cakes  like. 

SOG.     See  ZoG. 

SOIL  [sauyul],  v,  and  sb.     Hunting.  A  hunted   deer  always 

makes  for  water  to  lie  down  in.     He  is  then  said  **to  soUl^  or  to 

**take  soiV^  in  such  a  stream.     When  he   leaves   the  water   he 
breaks  soil. 

Up  to  Bradley,  and  soiled  in  CoL  Thornton's  pond,  where  the  leading  hounds 
again  viewed  him.  Records  N,  Dev.  Staghoundsy  p.  57. 

When  a  deer  takes  water  he  is  said  technically  to  ** soilt*'  and  the  place  where 
he  indulges  in  the  luxury  of  his  bath  is  called  his  **  soiling  pit,"  or  ** soiling 
pool."  Coilyns,  Chase  0/ the  Wild  Red  Deer ^  p.  55. 

He  has  refreshed  himself  in  the  deep  pool  close  to  the  spot  where  he  took 
soil.  Ibid,  p.  141. 

unless  the  hounds  are  watched  and  hunted  with  great  care,  the  point  where 
the  animal  has  broken  soil — that  is  left  the  water — may  be  missed  and  the  day's 
sport  destroyed.  Ibid,  p.  96. 

it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  cunning  animal  has  merely  soiled  when 
he  entered  the  stream,  and  then  back  it  on  his  foil,  and  laid  fast  in  the  covert. 

Ibid,  p.  137.     See  Hit  it. 

SOLDIERS  [soa'jurz].  The  stem  and  seed-pod  of  the  cock- 
grass.  Plantago  Lanceolata.  Children  get  these  soldiers  and 
make  them  fight  until  the  head  of  one  or  the  other  is  knocked  off. 

SOLID  [saul'eed],  adj.     Grave  ;  sad  ;  depressed  in  spirits. 
Jinn,  what's  the  matter  way  thee?    thee's  look  so  solid's  old 
Time. 

SOLOMON'S  SEAL  [saulumunz  sae'ul],  sb.  The  flower 
Convallaria  Polygonatum, 

SO  LONG !  [zoa-  lau'ng !]  interj.  Used  as  a  valediction. 
"  Well  then,  zo  long!^^  is  a  very  common  form  of  saying  good-bye. 
Sometimes  it  is  "Good-bwye,  zo  long/^*  The  idea  seems  to  be 
until  we  meet  again,  and  if  so,  is  but  a  variant  of  the  com.  phr* 
**  Well  then,  till  I  zee-ee  ageean  !  "  Zo  long  is  mostly  used  in  East 
Somerset,  especially  about  Bruton,  but  is  heard  occasionally  in 
the  West. 

In  the  train  at  Castle  Cary  I  saw  a  young  man,  who  came  to  see 
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another  ofT;  as  the  train  started  he  merely  taid  to  his  friend  "u 
&«!.'/"— July  17,  1887. 

SOMAT  [zaum-ut],  s6.    Somewhat ;  something. 

[Wiiul,  soa-us !  aay  ziim  t6z  piir-dee  nuy  tuym  vnr  taeni  xamwitf 
t-ai't,]  well,  soce !  (^.  v.)  I  think  it  is  pretty  nigh  time  for  to  bare 
something  to  eat 

SOME  [saum,  zaum],  B,^'.  Used  consUntly  fcv  some /tnfiMs. 
Very  commonly  followed  by  o'm—i.e.  of  them. 

Seme  do  it  and  st>me  don't.  I  baint  same's  some  tfm,  all  «if 
thcrzul,  I  baint.  Same  o'm  baint  never  plased  'thout  they've  a-got 
it  all  there  own  farshin'. 

SOME  \VAY  [saum-  wai,  zaum*  waij,  adv.    Somehow,     (Always.) 
[Aay  spoa*uz  mi^s  maach  ut  z<ium-  waim  nuudh'ur,]  I  suppose 
I  must  contrive  it  somehow  or  other, 

SON  OF  A  BITCH  [suun-  uv  u  biich].  This  and  «w»  ^  « 
7v/u<re  are  about  the  commonest  epithets  of  quasi  abus&  Perhaps 
they  hardly  amount  to  abuse,  and  are  no  more  than  coarse 
colloquialisms,  like  Shakespeare's  "whireson,"     See  Osbikd, 

SOCK,  SOOKY  [s&o-k,  zfeo-kee],/r.  n.    Susan. 
SOONDER   [zfeondur],  comp.  adj.      Sooner;    rather.      (Usual 
form.)     SeeH.i. 
I'd  zoonder  be  a-trans ported 'n  ever  I'd  live  way  jis  dninkin, 

holler-mouth*id  old  fuller's  he. 

SOONY  [zfeo-nee],  v.  i.    To  swoon ;  to  faint — less  com.  than 

to  drap  away. 

Hon  they  told  her  cens  he  was  dead,  her  soonid  right  away,  poor 
soul,  her  did. 

A  wel  fair  knijl  was  Finimbras  :  ounannid  wan  he  lay, 

Ac  ys  Fysajte  al  iliscolourid  was  ;  for  is  blod  was  gon  awa^  ; 

Thii;  si)>i:s  a  souacdt  afforn  hem  ]>eie  :  for  angwys  of  ys  wouiule. 

Sir  Ftnimirai,  I.  1078. 
SORE  [zoa'ur],  adj.     Displeased ;  annoyed ;  angry. 
[Ee'K  tuurbl  soaur  baewd  ut,  a.ay  shoaT-ee ;  neef  i!n-eebau'dee 
du  tuul'  oa  ut,  uun-ee  wau'n  wuur-d,  dhu  faaf-s  ccn  dhu  vuyur 
turaak'lee,]  he  is  terrible  sore  about  it,  I  assure  ye  ;  if  one  does  but 
speak  of  it,  only  one  word,  the  fat  is  in  the  fire  directly. 
SORE  FINGER  [zoa'ur  ving'ur],  sb.     Need ;  time  of  need. 
I  did-n  want-n,  but  I  thort  I'd  put-n  away ;  he'd  sure  to  come 

We'll  keep  back  zome  o'  thick  heap  o'  dressing  for  a  ton  vingef 
— i.  e.  in  case  we  should  require  it. — Nov.  1879. 

The  expression  in  the  dialect  has  the  precise  force  of  "putting 
aside  for  a  rainy  day." 
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SORREL  [sauryul],  adj.  and  sb.     The  yellowish  red  rolour  of 
some  horses;  light  chestnut. 

SORT  [soa-urt],  f .  1.  and  refi.     To  consort ;  to  associate. 
1  never  don't  try  vor  to  iort  wi'  my  belters ;  anybody's  sure  to 
vind  out  eens  they  be  welcome  zo  long's  they  be  a-wauied,  and  nit 
niinit  arter wards. 

SOT  [zau-t,  sau-t],/.  t.  and/./.     Set  and  sal. 

I've    2.-si)t   vower    snajss   vor   thick    there    wan  , 
know  in'  vor  me. 

I  tot  down  'pon  the  zettle,  an'  I  s'pose  I  must  a-ic/  there  dree 
parts  of  a  nower. 


SOUND  [saewn{d],  adj.  i.  Perfect  in  every  respect,  especially 
in  health  and  conslitudon.  Used  much  in  dealing  Tor  stock  of 
all  kinds.     Of  sheep  ihe  meaning  is  lech,  free  from  coe. 

I  don't  much  hke  the  look  of  those  shet-p.  Doti'ee,  sir?  I'll 
war'n  'em  soun'%  a  bell. 

Sound  as  a  bell"  Is  the  regular  superlative  absolute.  See  W. 
S.  Gram.  p.  35. 

adj.  Applied  to  land.  Dry  in  subsoil,  Unsound  land  is 
that  on  which  sheep  become  eved  (q.  v.). 

Don't  you  think  nothin'  o'  thick  there  farm — he  idn  sound. 

SOUR  [zaawur],  (j<^*.     Applied  to  land.     Cold;  infertile;  wet 
subsoil. 

Thick  field  o'  groun's  so  zour,  can't  do  nort  way  un  ;  anybody 
mid  strive  their  heart  out,  and  he'd  on'y  bring  'em  in  debt. 

SOUR-DOCK  [zaawur-dauk],  sb.  Sorrel.  Jiiimcx  acchm 
The  usual  name. 

idely;  lo  pull  about. 
in  the  Ex.  Seotd.  II. 
^'i?!  377i  381,  but  is  now  obsolescent,  though  its  meaning  would 
be  understood  by  some  old  people.     Hal.  has  sole. 

SPA  DE  [spaeud],  v.  t.  To  pare  off  turf  with  a  breast-plough  or 
spadfr, 

I  shall  have  thick  piece  o'  groun  ^-spaded  and  a-bumed,  avore 
he's  a- ploughed  up. 

SPADER   [spae-uduT],   sb.    A   large   flat  spade-shaped  knife, 
one  side  turned  up,  and  having  a  long  J)ii>^*j|f;  n " ' 
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end,  a  breast-plough,  used  for  slicing  turf  in  the  process  or  {^ 
tlie  beat.     See  Beat,  Handbeating. 

SPALLIARD  [spaal-yurd],  sd.    Espalier,  a  trained  fniit  tree. 
I  think,  sir,  we  must  dig  up  that  ipaltiard  plum.     (Always.) 

SI'ANE  [spaeun],  ib.    A  prong  of  a  pitch-fork. 

\\5  vaawur  spaeun  duung-  pik,]  a  four-pronged  dung  fork.  ' 

SPANK  [spang'k],  v.  t.     i.  To  slap  with  the  band,  almys 
a  jiariicular  part,  understood. 

Tommy,  come  in  this  moment,  or  III  spank  your  bottom. 

a.  V.  i.     Used  wilh  along.     To  go  at  high  speed. 

How  thick  there  'oss  do  spank  along! 

I'ulfin'  Billy's  spankin  along  to-day  then,  sure  'nough  1 

SPANKIN    [spang-keen],   adj.     Generally  applied    to    horn 
Goid-going ;  fast  in  pace ;  implies  also  power  and  size. 
Thai's  a  spankin  young  horse.     A  fine,  spankin  mare. 

SPANNEL  [span-1],  sb.    Spaniel.     (Always.) 


SPAN-NEW  [span'-niie],  adj.    Quite  new;  brand  new. 
llav  'ee  zecd  our  millerd's  span-new  cart?  he's  a-painted  01 
same's  a  call i van. 

I.  The  bent  split  sticks,  used  by  thatche 

2.  i:  I.    To  fasten  down  thatch  with  spars. 

He  sure  'n  spat'n  (the  roof)  well,  'tis  a  start  place. 

Si'ARE  [spae'ur],  adj.     i.  Slow. 

Come,  soce !  this  yur's  a  ter'ble  spare  job,  I  lim.    Th'  old  W 
Grcedy's  a  good  workman,  but  ter'ble  spare. 

He's  a  middlin  hand  like,  but  ter'ble  spare,  't'll  take'n  a  quarh 
nower  vor  to  turn  round. 

psssnlh  ;  bat  out  1 


t,  and  tear,  make  wise  ss  anybody 
niiy  kecnJcsl  Theng. — Ex.  Sc9ld,  1, 


2.  V.  t.  To  sell;  to  part  with  for  payment;  rather  as  a  favoi 
implied. 

Please  to  spare  mother  a  vard'eth  o'  milk. 

Maistcr  zend  me  down  vor  ax  0'  ee  nif  ee'd  plase  to  spare-n 
vew  sheaves  o'  reed,  i.  e.  to  sell,  as  a  favour. 

SPARE-GROWING  [spaeut  groa-een],  adj.  Slow  of  growth 
the  usual  expression  applied  to  plants. 
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SPARE-WORK  [spae-ur-wuur-k],  li.  Work  requiring  much 
time  and  paiitnci-. 

Tis  spartifork.  Mum,  I  'sure  'ee:  nif  anybody  do  Veep  on  ever 
I  so,  Ihey  can't  make  no  speed  way  it ;  and  'tis  a  ler'ble  little  bit  vor 
a  day's  work— said  of  pillow-iace  making. 

SPAR-GAD  [spaaT-gad],  sb.  Stakes  of  haz^l  or  willow,  suitable 
to  be  split  and  made  into  span.     See  Gad. 

SPARK  [spaar-k],  s6.     t.  A  spotted  or  parti-coloured  bullock. 

I  The  quotation  in  Britten's  0/d  Country  and  Farming  Words,  p.  i  lo, 
"He  objects  to  ij>arks"  means  parti -col  cured  cattle.  In  West 
Somerset  and  Devon  nothing  but  lone  coloured  cattle  of  the  red 
Devon  colour  are  at  all  apjiroved,  even  a  slar  on  the  forebtad  is 

I    thought  a  blemish,  and  departure  from  the  true  breed. 

Tech.     The  small  cutting  stone,  set  in  the  glaciers'  tool, 
called  "  a  diamond,"  is  always  the  spark. 
Thick  dimoti  idn  a  wo'th  nort,  the  spark  o'  un's  a-weared  out. 

SPARKED  [spaaTkud],  adj.  Spotted,  or  rather  parli-coloured, 
as  a  sparkid  co^v  (usual  word) — /'.  e.  a  sfKjtted  cow  or  one  marked 
in  two  colours  ;  a  sparked  htn,  ^  sparked  cai — i.e.  a  tortoise-shell  cat. 

Founil,  on  November  iSth,  a  young  j/tarifl/ heifer.  The  owner  may  have 
the  same  on  applicalion  to  Mr,  T.  Musgrave,  Fjrlaod,  Taunton,  after  paying 
teuomible  expeoscs.  Sominct  Couiily  Gaulle,  Nov.  25,  18S3. 

Ad'  Ihee  must  walch  ihe  sf'arkui  hen, 

Ur  her'll  go  lay  astray.— VWhmh,  A',  St.  p.  30.    See  aha  pp.  7,  9. 

SPARKlD-GRASS.  Phalaris  arundinacea.  Same  as  Lady's 
Garters.  SPARKED-HOLM  {st>aa-rkud-Qa:m\  sb.  Variegated 
UqW-j  —  IUx  aquifolium.  SPARKilD-LAURIEL  \spaa-rkud' 
lauT-yul].     Variegated  laurel — Aucuba  japonica. 

SPARKY  [spaaTkee],  adj.     Variegated.     Same  as  Sparked. 

SPARKOW-BILLS  [spaaru-bee-ulz,  spaaToblz],  sb.  Small  nails 
used  by  shoemakers  for  the  soles  of  boots ;  never  of  cast  iron. 

SPARROW-BIRDS [spaar-u.buur-d/].K5.  Geranium Roberdanum. 
&r  Arb-rabbits. 

SPARROW-GRASS  [spaar- u-graa-s],  sb.     Asparagus,     (Always.) 

SPARTICLES  [spaartikuh],  sb.     Spectacles. 
There  now,  I've  a-tor'd  my  sparlides  in  two  pieces, 

SPAT  [spaat],  v.  t.  and  (',     To  spit.     (Always.) 
[Miid'n  maek  z\x  boa'l-n-t-aa'ks  vur  kuup-  u  suydur  aay  spoa'Ui? 
aay  shoa'ree  aay  bee  dhaat  druy  aay  kfeo^d-n  spaat  zik'spuns,]  one 
'  jht  not  make  so  bold  as  to  ask  for  a  cup  of  cider  I  suppose?  4 
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assure  you  I  am  so  thirsty  that  I  could  not  spit  a  sixpenc 
(Com.  phr.) 

[Tauinee,  hauf  bee  yiie  oi'leen  oa?  spaat  ut  aewt  turaaklee 
Tommy,  what  are  you  eating  ?  spit  it  out  directly. 

It  is  usual  to  spat  for  luck.  In  a  market,  the  luck  money  {g.  t> 
if  handed  over  in  coin  is  spat  upon  before  being  pocketed.  So  an 
coin  presented  is  very  generally  treated.  Again,  disgust  at  any  ha 
smell  is  always  expressed  by  spitting.  Curiously  modem  sanitarian 
advise   expectoration  after  suddenly  inhaling  a  stench.     See  Cu 

THE  LEG. 

An'  there  was  I  a-blowin',  puffin', 
HoU'riii,  lioopin',  spoltin',  snuffin'. 
An  pid'ilQ'  roun'  about. — Fulman,  Ruilic  SiflcAet,  p.  34. 

SrATTLE  [spaall],  si,.     Spittle,  expectorated  mucous. 
[Aay  shoaur  ee  u-z  tnurbl  bae'ud,  tiz  ^a/-/luyk-s  au'I  strae'ume 
wai  blid'-n  kruup'shuii,]  I  assure  you  he  is  very  Ul,  his  expectoratio 
is  all  streaked  with  blood  and  pus.     Cf.  Cuckoo-spattle. 

Ane.-Sai.  j/d//.     Spotle,  idesi  qiaxtSgfr,  tupra.—Pr^mp.  Parv, 

Auh  ^uh  beo  bispeteS  hire  mid  bir«  bUke  sfatlt — Aneren  Riwie,  p.  188. 

He  spette  into  the  ertbe,  and  made  cley  of  the  speCtl :  uid  inoyntid  the  clei 

on  hise  ijea,  M>^A/,  J***  "x.  6. 

SPAWL  [spaul],  sd.  and  p.  Chip  from  a  stone ;  also  a  place  i 
wood  which  has  been  roughly  planed  against  the  grain.  S 
Sprawl.     To  peel  ofT,  or  scale — said  of  stone. 

That  there  stone  idn  no  good  about  standin  the  vrost,  t'U  j/m 
away  to  notbin'. 

In  Cornwall  breaking  stones  is  called  spoiling — Rev.  S.  Rundle 
SfALLB,  ax  chyppe  (spolle  k.).     Quisquilia,  asada. — Promp.  Parv, 

SPAVART  [spaaynirt],  s6.  Hunting.  Same  as  Spire.  A  mal 
deer  of  three  years  old. 

SPEAK  [spaik],  v.  t.     To  foretell  (applied  to  weather). 
Th'  ormanick  spaikth  o'  vrost  and  snow  out  in  May,  but  I  ho( 
t'ont  come  true,  else  t'll  be  a  bad  job  'bout  the  taties. 
This  here  misk  do  spaik  dry  weather. 

Theck  whis'lin'  wind  an  dret'ning  sky 

Spiyk'd  raayn,  ver  now  da  wetly  yasL—Pulman,  Rut.  Si.  p,  14 

SPEAR  [spee-ur],  s6.  In  malting  or  other  germination  of  grai 
the  spear  is  that  sprout  which  develops  into  the  future  ^Ik,  1 
distinct  from  the  shoots  which  form  rootlets ;  these  proceed  fro 
the  opposite  end  of  the  grain.  To  watch  and  to  check  at  the  rigl 
moment  the  growth  of  this  spear  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  ar 
skilful  points  in  malting. 

SrYRE,  or  come  or  hcrbe.    Hustula. — Prtmp.  Parv. 

Shnl  neuere  x/fr<>]>riiieen  vp  '  nc  spik  on  stmvre  curtie. — P.  ftmi.  Xiil.  180 
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SPEER  [spec-ur],  v.  i.    Generally  followed  by  inls  or  about. 
pry.  spy,  ferret,  search  out  by  inquiry;  to  watch. 

That's  who  'twas,  safe  enough  !  1  ycar'd  how  th'  osbird  had  a-biii 
speerin  about  down  there,  damn  un  I 

Ang.-Sax.  sfirian,  to  inquire,  to  track. 

—Cursor  MuiUi,  Magi,  1.  7I. 

SPELL  [spuul],  sb.    A  tale ;  a  slory;  a  narration. 


SPENSES  [spaitisiiz],  sfi.  pi.    Expenses.    (Very  com.). 

For  ill.  see  Overdrow,    This  is  not  merely  a  modern  contraction. 

Ne  he  ne  berirS  no  gnisum  bate  gnedcliche  his  spemt,  ne  doSes  n< 
Bone  \<<i  >et  lie  haueS  iicod  lo.  Aiin-cn  Rmli,  p.  350. 

Spensr  ;  vbi  upensc — Cath.  Aug. 
Hirea  false  conressouris  wi{i  gtete  iptnsii  bat  leden  hem  Taste  lo  helle. 

IVycii/,  IVarks,  p.  186. 

SPEWY  [spyfie-ee],  v.  i.     i.  To  vomit. 

'Twas  a  breath,  sure  'nough ;  nif  I  wadn  fit  to  speuy. 

X,  adj.     Wet;  undrained,     ^«(y  ground  is  when  water  seems 
D  oOze  out  at  the  surface. 
Thick  there  vive  acres  is  a  nasty  spewy  sort  of  a  field,  he  lies 
I  zour  and  wet  like. 

SPICKET  [spik-ut],  j^     Spigot;  a  wooden  tap,  of  which  the 
I  pin  is  made  to  screw  in,  and  so  close  the  fawcet.     It  is  used  chiefly 
in   brewing  {at  home)   to  draw  off  the  wort  from  the  "  keeve." 
Usually  called  [pain'un  spikut,1  pen  and  spigot, 

SPICK.ETTY  [spik'utee],  adj.  Speckled;  spotted.  The  word 
implies  much  smaller  spots  than  sparked.  The  eggs  of  thrushes, 
robins,  &c.  are  spukdty,  while  variegated  plants  are  mostly  sparked. 

I  They  there  spickelty  Bramahs  be  the  best  sort  o'  vowls. 
SPILE  [spuyul],  v.t.  To  steal  liquor  by  boring  a  small  hole 
into  the  cask,  and  afterwards  stopping  it  with  a  peg.  This  very 
common  theft  is  usually  made  undiscoverable  by  driving  up  one 
of  the  hoops  of  the  cask,  and  then  boring  the  hole  on  the  spot, 
which  will  be  covered  by  replacing  the  hoop. 
aw 
[■ 
U-W; 
enti 


J     SPILL  [spee-ul],  sl>.     i.  Spindle.    Any  arbor  or  axle  upon  which 
1  wheel  revolves,  as  "the  spii/  of  a  wheel- barrow." 
[Aay  mils  ae'u  niie'  spee-ul  tu  mee  kwee'ul  tuurn,  ee^z  prau'pur 
a-wacTird  aewt,]  I  must  have  a  new  spindle  for  my  quill  turn,  it  is 
entirely  worn  out.     Ste  Worra. 
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3.  A  flower  or  seed  stalk.  Cabbages,  rlm'iarb.  and  other 
vcijotalilos  rreiiuentl)'  throw  up  seed  stalks  instead  of  the  desired 
esriik-nt ;  in  such  rase  they  are  said  "to  run  to  a  s/iU." 

"I'is  a  lliiriK  what  drows  up  a  gurt  long  s/i//  same's  a  flappy-dock. 
This  OL'Hcription  would  apply  to  numerous  plants. 

Sl'lLL-MORK  [s[)ee-ul-moaur],  sfi.     A  tap-root.     (Always.) 
'I'hat  tree  is  iluad  then,  after  all  our  trouble.     Well,  sir,  he  'ad'n 

a-^'iit  hardly  any  mores  at  all,  he  run'd  straight  down  to  a  spiff-Man; 

I  was  aroaiU  about'n  when  we  took'n  up. 

Sl'II.L  OV  A  TDNGITE  [speeul  uv  u  tuung-], si.  The  tongue 
projitT  of  an  animal,  with  the  root  cut  oft  A  butcher  will  refuse 
to  stU  the  )■/(■// alone. 

Nif  I  cms  olT  the  s/iff  o'  un,  what  be  I  gwain  to  do  way  all  the 

root? 

sriX  [spec"n;  /.  f.  spee'iid;  /. /.  u-spee-nd],  v.t.  Sfiun  and 
sj:i>i  are  unknown,  but  I  am  beginning  to  hear  spund  and  a-spund. 


Si'INK  [spuyn],  sb.    Turf;  sward.     (Always.) 
riKy  liulliiks  did'n  ought  to  be  in  there  this  weather,  they'll 
truad  llie  j/'"'"  jis  'he  very  same's  a  ploughed  field. 

Sl'lNlvFIKLD  [siuiyn-feeul],  sb.     A  pasture  field. 

Sl'INlvPORK  [spuyn-iwurk],  sb.    The  meat  of  small  pigs,  on 
wliLcli  the  bacon  is  left  with  the  skin  ;  hence  the  "  crackling." 
They  l)c  to  big  vor  spine-pork,  and  they  b.iint  big  enough  vor 

bacon-piys. 

Sl'lNKR  [spuynur],  li^.  i.  Part  of  a  sull.  A  kind  of  bent 
knife,  fixed  close  to  .md  in  the  same  line  as  the  coulter,  when 
pliiiij;hint,'  yrass  Land.  The  object  Is  to  cut  the  surface  turf  or 
spinf  in  such  a  way  ih.tt  all  grawy  edges  may  be  completely  buried 
by  the  "  turnvure."     Called  in  Sussl-x  skim  coulter.     See  Parish. 

2.   A  kinil  of  ibt  s[iade  for  culling  turf  for  lawns. 

SlM\'NlN(i-TlJRN  [spee-neen-tuurn],  sb.  Spinning-wheel. 
Same  ,is  (JlU.l.  TURN'  ((/.  v.). 

Sl'lRi:  [s|)uyur].  sh.  Hunting.  A  male  deer  of  three  years 
old.     See  ISuw,  HuocKirrr,  Si'avaRt. 

Sl'lRRlTV  [spnur'itce],  adj.     Lively;  active;  spirited. 

Her's  a  spirrity  sort  of  a  maid.     So  spirrif/s  a  young  colt. 

SI'IKl'-NET  [spuurl-nut],  Ji*-  A  kind  of  fishing  net,  used  in 
the  i>ools  of  rapid  strums.     It  is  a  shallow  bag  in  shaiie,  Upenng 
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off  to  what  is  called  a  **  purse "  [puus],  made  with  a  much  finer 
mesh.  The  net  is  firmly  attached  to  two  strong  slaves  about  seven 
feet  long,  and  reaches  about  half  the  length  of  the  poles.  These 
are  united  at  one  end  by  a  chain  about  five  or  six  feet  long,  to 
which  also  the  bottom  of  the  net  is  made  fast,  while  the  top  of 
the  net  is  strengthened  by  a  strong  cord,  corresponding  to  the 
chain  at  the  bottom.  Two  men  are  required  to  use  it.  One 
holding  each  pole  keeps  the  net  nearly  upright  with  the  chain 
stretched  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool.  In  this  position  it  is  drawn 
through  the  water  towards  the  stump  or  overhanging  bank,  which 
forms  the  "hover,"  where  the  fish  at  once  take  shelter.  Each 
man  then  pokes  under  the  bank,  disturbing  and  fouling  the  water, 
and  at  the  same  time  brings  his  pole  towards  that  of  his  partner. 
In  this  way  the  fish  are  disturbed,  and  at  once  dart  outwards,  and 
so  into  the  purse.  As  soon  as  the  staves  are,  in  this  fashion, 
brought  together,  both  men  raise  the  ends  of  their  poles  at  the 
same  moment,  and  lift  the  four  sides  of  the  net  out  of  water. 
This  is  a  most  destructive  implement  in  moderately  sized  streams. 
Called  also  two-stave  net, 

SPIT  [spilt],  V.  t,     I.  To  dig  with  a  spade. 

Maister,  nif  I  was  you  Td  have  thick  there  splat  o'  groun'  z-spit. 
Well,  what  is  'er  a  wo'th  to  s/ittin'  ? 

Also  used  for  extracting  the  stump  of  a  tooth. 

The  gap-mouth  fool,  that  ever  I  should  zay  zo,  brok'n  (the 
tooth)  right  off,  an'  zo  I  was  a-fo'ced  t'ab'm  a-spit  out. 

2.  sd.     A  spade's  depth  in  the  ground. 

rU  have  that  spot  turned  up  two  spits  deep. 

3.  A  shovelful. 

Here,  drow  up  a  spit  o'  dirt  tap  o'  this  [dhceniz  yuur]  layer. 

SPITTER  [spufur],  j^.    A  tool  like  a  chisel,  with  a  long  handle 
— used  for  weeding.     Called  also,  though  seldom,  a  spud. 

SPITTING  [spiifeen],  sd.     Very  slight  rain. 
Mary,  is  it  raining?     Well,  mum,  'lis  and  eet  'lid'n,  eens  mid 
zay  ;  'tis  jist  a  little  spittin*  like. 

SPITTY  [spiifee],  v.  i.     To  dig ;  to  be  capable  of  being  dug. 
This  yer  ground  do  spitty  shocking  bad,  1  could'n  sar  my  wages 
to  it  in  a  shillin'  a  yard. 

SPLAT  [splaaf],  sd,     i.  Plot 

Well,  Thomas,  I  zee  you've  a-got  a  rare  spiat  o'  peas  up  there 
in  thick  nappy  field. 

I  an't  a  zeed  no  fineder  sp/at  o'  taties  de  year. 
Allotments  are  called  garden  splats  [gyuwdn  splaat's]. 
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,  K'.w-iii  '■  i//,f/  o'  iiins,"  i.e.  a  row  ia  i 


:  of  the  folded 


3.    I'l.ii',  iiT  li-ii-lh  <if  i-laited  straw. 

I  hii  Mr,i-v  K;it  wDiiM  look  better  with  more  btim — I'll  haw 

in'i!ii.;r  >//<//  i-iit  on. 

SI'I.A'J"li:i<  l)ASHi:kS>i.laaturdair-shurz],  jA     r.  Leggings; 


sri.lNK  's;pln>n,  s|.k-cun],  t/i.     A  trrudge  ;  ill-feeling  ;  malice. 
Her  oii't  nivL-r  p.  itic;i>'n  ti')  more  :  why  her've  a-gol  that  i//iiu 
i-in  iin,  I  vcr'ly  l.'li<;ve  ln;rM  kiU'n,  nif  her  could. 

SI'MT  [s|.kci].  ■■-  '■-  and  si.      i.  To  quarrel. 

Tln.'v  liiii  so  (liick's  thieves  all  along  gin  now,  and  now  they've 
i-i////,'l  ...imt  vor -nod  an'  all. 

2.  To  run  ;  to  go  ([nickly. 

Tin;  Imys  .1///"/  oil  jjiirly  ([iiick  hon  they  7Ccd  me,  and  I  hum'd 
too,  so  vast  as  c-vur  1  could  s/'/i/.  but  I  could'n  catch  'em. 


Sl'l.rr  AND  HAi;  [^])li;i;i  n  dab].     Sre  Dab. 
srulL-IKI-l  [•.|ittaiiyiil  iiyur].     S|ioil-iron.     A  cant  name  fora 
Irl.irkiiuilli,  like  'Saw-honts"  or  "gally-iiot"  for  a  doctor. 

sroN'C;!'',  i.s]immj],  sA.  In  bakini,'  It  is  usual  to  mix  over-night 
one  half  of  the  (lour  lo  be  baked  next  morning,  and  in  this  portion 
to  ].Ui(c-  the  re'|iiisile  i|uantily  of  yeasl  for  the  entire  "batch." 
Th.-  Hour  thus  Miix^il  is  kneaded  niu<:h  "slacker"  (,/.;■.)  than  is 
rLi|iiired  for  the  ilnii^h,  hut  this  is  lo  allow  it  to  "rise,"  or  pro- 
|)erly  feriueut,  by  llie  uinruiui;.  This  first  or  highly  leavened 
].oition  is  called  ■'tlie  ,i/«//a'''."  and  lo  [ziit  dbu  s/n/ttrj,}  "set  (he 
s|icjnj;e"  is  lo  insert  the  riglit  cjuantiiy  of  barm,  according  to  t^e 
kind  <<{  lluiir,  ibc  leui]ii.raauc  or  the  slate  of  the  weather,  and  is 
Ihe  iiii.sl  dtlii;Ue  i)|ii.T.uion  in  ]ire|>arin{;  llie  bread.  In  the  early 
Miiimin;;  ihe  rcsl  ot  the  liiuir  is  netted  and  kneaded  much 
•■li^hiir"  ih.ui  the  jA'"a'''  was  done  over-nigbl,  and  all  is  then 
bvMUri  iloiiu,  or  ihoroiiglilv  incor|ior,Ueii  together  into  the  great 
iiMss  of  diiii-li  from  wliicli  tjie  loaves  are  made. 

I-Maenslur  dau'vis  mt  du  s/iiiu/r;  \vfzuKi\- ;  ee  oa'un  niivur 
kiul  niiaun  u  wee"  tich-  oa  ul,]  master  abvays  sets  the  six>nge 
biiiiself;  he  will  never  allow  any  of  us  lo  touch  it.     Sue  Rise. 

Sr(.H<T  [sprwiirl],  r. /,  Fish  are  said  to  "be  s/or/i't/^"  when 
they  jiniip  out  of  Uie  water ;  also  when  (bey  bite  or  take  the  bait 
neely. 
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SPOT  [spaut],  sd.  Applied  to  land  or  crops.  A  small  piece ; 
a  small  enclosure ;  a  plot. 

There's  a  plenty  o*  dung  vor  to  dress  over  thick  spot  o'  groun*. 
Your  spot  o'  taties  lookth  well. 

SPOTTY  [spaufee],  adj.  Uneven — said  of  crops  which  are 
not  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  field. 

Turmuts  be  ter'ble  spotty  about;  I  don't  ver'ly  b'leive  there  idn 
a  suant  field  in  the  parish. 

SPRANK  [sprang'k],  v.  t.  i.  To  sprinkle;  to  water  with  a 
watering-pot — arroser,     (Always.) 

Harry,  mind  you  sprank  they  plants  well. 

For  it  melte|)  in  fuyre,  and  Iepe)>  and  sprankeleth  in  water. 

RoWs  Series,     Trevisa^  Higden^  lib.  i.  p.  319. 

2.  sb,  A  sprinkling ;  a  watering. 

I  gid  'em  a  bit  of  a  sprank  s'mornin*. 

SPRANKER  [sprang'kur],  sb,    A  watering-pot.     (Always.) 
Thick  spranker'%  a-brokt,  he  on*t  hold  water;  there's  another  in 
the  linhay. 

SPRANKTNG  [sprang-keen],  sb.     Watering;  sprinkling. 

There  on't  be  no  strawberries  nif  we  don't  gee  'em  a  good 
sprankin\  and  'tidn  not  a  bit  o'  use  'thout  they  be  downright 
a-zoak  like. 

SPRAWL  [sprau'l],  v.  t.  i.  In  carpentry — to  cause  roughness 
h"^  planing  against  the  grain. 

Dis'n  zee  thy  plane's  to  ronk — how  he's  Zrsprawling  the  work  ? 
Same  as  Spawl,  and  more  usual. 

2.  sb,     A  thick  rough  shaving ;  also  a  chip  of  a  stone  or  brick. 
A   mason  would  say  to   his  labourer — Here,  hand  up  a  vew 

sprawlsy  wi't 

3.  sb.     Agility ;  power  of  quick  motion ;  spring. 

When  I  be  a-tookt  like  this  in  my  back,  I  an't  a  bit  o'  sprawl 
in  the  wordle — nif  I  was  vor  to  slip  ever  so  little,  down  I  must  go. 

SPRAWLS  [spraa-lz],  sb.     See  Straddles. 

SPRAY  [sprai],  %),  i.  To  become  rough  and  sore  with  cold 
or  wind.  This  word  does  not  mean  "  to  become  chapped."  See 
Fly-abroad. 

I  don't  like  this  wind  at  all,  it  makes  my  face  spray  so.  "  My 
hands  are  all  sprayed^  and  as  rough  as  a  rasp,"  would  be  said  by 
educated  persons. 

SPREADER  [spraed'ur],  sb.  The  stretcher  used  to  keep  apart 
he  chain  traces  of  a  string  horse.     (Always.) 
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SrR[G  [sprig],  1^.    I.  A  small  brad  or  headless  nail.    (Always.) 

2.  V.  t.    To  fasten  or  nail  on  with  sprigs. 

'Tiiin  no  good  vor  to  glue  un,  you  must  spri^n  on. 

Sl'RlXG-BUTTON  [spring -buufn],  sb.  and  adj.  Small  beei; 
thin  swipes  \  twopenny  ale.  So  called  because  it  may  be  drank 
till  the  buttons  lly  otf  befurc  it  will  take  effect  oa  the  head. 
Often  called  Tib. 

Si'RIN(iLK   [lipringl],  ib.    A  snare  for  birds,  made  with  a 

pliant  slick  and  a  noo.se. 

Sl'RONd  [.ipraung],  sh.  Prong.  (Always.)  Same  as  Spans, 
btit  less  common. 

One  o'  the  spronf^s  is  a-brokt  out  o'  the  dung  clow. 

Sl'RUN'GKI)  [spruiingd], /. /.  of  to  spring;  p.p.  [u-spniung^]. 

Well,  I  spruttged  up  purty  hearty  like,  and  zaid  to  the  mait^ns, 
"  Look-ce  there  now  I  I've  a-brokt  my  leg,  dam'd  if  I  an't  1  " 

The  stale  o'  thick  pick  idn  a-biokt,  he's  on'y  a.-spruH^d.  See 
IV.  S.  Oram.  p.  48. 

SI'RY  [sjiriiy],  {iifj.     Active ;  cncrijetic  ;  nimble  and  strong. 

I  told  Jim  Roe  nif  a  didn  'ook  it,  I'd  kick  'is  ass.  What  dids  I 
How  m.iny  o'  thee?  Why  Jim's  a  spry  feller,  mind — he'd  purty 
quick  kick  thine.     Sec  Ex.  Cimrl.  11.  579,  581- 

.SI'UnilLK  [spuudi],  7'. /.     To  stir;  to  turn  over;  to  dig  about 

1  asked  an  old  ni.in.  fur  whom  I  wanted  to  find  a  job,  if  he 
could  pull  down  a  certain  piece  of  hedge.     He  replied: 

[I'ie's,  aay  spoiru/,  nay  ki-od  j/««rf7daewn  dhik',]  yes,  I  suppose 
I  could  (even  with  my  strength)  stir  that  down.  His  use  of  the 
word  implied  that  he  was  not  able  to  do  more  than  stir  the  earth 
about — not  dig  it. 

So  a  hen  is  said  to  "spuddle  over  the  dowst"  to  find  "meat" 
for  her  ehii.ken. 

I'ubnan  says  a  person  fond  of  poking  the  fire  is  called  a  "Vire- 
spudilU-r 

Hal.  is  (|uile  wrong  in  connecting  this  very  common  word  with 
emliers.     Nu  A^y^\A  the  following  is  his  authori'y. 


SI'UDDLI.VC;  [spuud-leen],  ib.     Struggling. 
1  ihort  I  yeard  a  brave  spiiddliii'  like ;  but  lor !   I  never  ihort 
nor(  'bout  wbat  was  gwain  on. 

SPruni.V  [spuud-lee],  r.  I.     To  stniggle;  to  kick;    to  resist 
capture;  to  move  quickly;  to  be  busy  in  a  trifling,  usekss  way. 
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[TaVn  aa"t-n  een  dh-ai'd — doa'un  lat  dhu  poa-r  dhing  spuiid-Ue 
sae-um-z  dhaaf  liz,]  take  and  knock  it  on  the  head — do  uol  let 
the  poor  thing  keep  struggling  like  that. 

Come  now !  'tidn  no  use  vor  thee  to  spuddty ;  I  shall  on'y  hold 
thee  the  tighter. 

An  old  farmer,  asked  how  he  amused  himself,  said,  "  There  I  do 
spuddly  about  like,  so  well's  1  can ;  and  1  do  zee  the  things  (cattle), 
and  look  atter  the  vokes  mornin'  times  like." 

"  Look  sharp'm  spuddly  along  ! "  is  a  common  exhortation  to  be 
quick. 

SPUNKY  [spuungkee],  adj.    Spirited;  courageous;  brave. 
He's  a  spunky  sort  of  a  chap,  mind  J  he  on't  stand  no  nonsense. 

SPUR  [spuur],  V.  t.    To  spread  abroad  or  scatter,  as  manure 
over  a  field.     (Lat.  spargere.)     Comp.  SPt ring- board. 
Joe  mus'  g'out'n  spur  that  there  dressin'.     See  Strawe. 


SPUR-POST  [spuur--paus],  sb.  A  short,  stiff  piece  of  wood 
sunk  in  the  ground  along^de  a  post,  and  ^rmly  nailed  to  it,  so 
as  to  give  it  strength  and  stiffness. 

SPURING-BOARD  [spuur-een-boo'urd].  The  usual  lowwooden 
partition  in  a  b.irn,  which  bounds  the  "vloor"  on  each  side,  and 
separates  It  from  the  "pool"  or  "zess."  The  use  is  to  prevent 
the  grain  from  being  scattered  in  process  of  hand  thrashing. 

10  SPERHE  ;  tlaiitirre,  prohibere  (inter  cludcre). 

to  SPEBRE  JN  ;  jiicIuJtrt,  trudere.  —  Cal/i.  -Aag. 

To  SPARRE  :  Bnmr.     Sparked.     Barrt—S/ienieal. 


SPUTE  [sp&o't],  s6.     Dispute;  contention. 

[Aay  bae'un  gwai'n  tae'u  noa  spio-t  baewd  ut,  niuyn;  aay-d 
zfeo'ndur  paay  dhu  muun*ee  un  u  diie'd  wal  ut,]  I  am  not  going 
to  have  any  quarrel  about  il,  mind ;  1  would  sooner  pay  the  money 
and  have  done  with  it. 

SPY-POST  [spuy-pau-s],  sb.     Direct  ion -post.     (Always.) 
Keep  on  gin  you  come  to  a  vower-cross-way,  and  there  you'll 
zee  a  ipy-post. 

In  the  parish  of  Wellington  are  some  cottages  close  to  a  cross-way 
where  there  always  has  been  a  direct  ion- post.  1  have  always  heard 
of  the  people  living  in  them,  "  He  (her)  do  live  up  to  Spy-post" 

Term  for   a  fat,  squat  figure — usually 
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Ikr's  a  fat  little  squab  of  a  thing.  Hence  squaN^y^  fat,  looi 
fu>iic. 

SQUAB-PIE  [skwaub'-puy],  sb.  A  very  favourite  dish.  The  < 
ingrotlicnts  are  meat  (usually  mutton,  never  pigeons),  apples, 
onions,  seasoned  well  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  over  all  a  1 
crust  like  a  beefsteak-pie.  The  squab-pie  has  been  celebrata 
most  dialect  poets.     See  Puhnan^  Rus.  Sk,  p.  142. 

SQUACKETTY  [skwaakutce],  v,  /.     To  quack  like  a  duck 
AVe  be  gwain  I'a  a  change  in  the  weather;  don't   ce  year 

the  ducks  do  squackctty  ?     (Very  com.) 

SQUAILS  [skwuur-yul/],  sb.  Nine-pins;  skittles.  In  \V.  5 
and  X.  Dev.  this  word  is  commoner  than  skittles.  They  are  pL 
in  a  **  bowlin'-alley  '*  [Innvleen-aa'lee], 

There's  a  cnpical  alley  up  to  Ship — hot  d*ee  zay  to  a  1 
to  [sk:i'uuryulz\     Come,  I'll  play  thee  vor  two  quart. 

SQUARE  [skwae'ur],  sb.  A  superficial  measure  of  one  hum 
S(iuare  feel,  as  a  square  of  flooring,  thatching,  roofing. 

SQUARE  UP  [skwae'ur  aup],  v.  i.    To  pay  a  debt. 
I've  a-bin  to  un  time  arter  time,  but  he  on*t  never  square  u/ 
shall  fo'ce  to  put-n  into  Court. 

SQUAT  [skwaut],  v.  /.     i.  To  squeeze;  to  crush. 

'ihick  there  roller '11  squat  it  down. 

Our  Jack's  in  the  hospital — he  catched  his  hand  in  the  drash 
machine  and  squat* n  all  to  pieces,  and  the  doctor  zess  how  1 
afeard  he'll  be  fo'ced  vor  to  have'm  a-tookt  off. 

2.  sb.     The  black  mark  of  a  pinch  or  squeeze  upon  the  flesh. 
Zee  here's  a  gurt  squat  I've  a-got  'pon  my  vinger,  eens  I  catd 
in  the  door. 

SQUATTY  [skwaufee],  v.  i.  To  crouch  down ;  to  sit  on  1 
heels.     (Very  com.) 

Come  on  1  I  s'pose  thee'ds  squatty  there  in  over  the  vire  a 
day,  let  thee  alone  ! 

Earl  s</tii7//i/t^  upon  Ihy  tether  Eccnd. — £x.  Scold.  1.  160. 

SQUAWKY  [skwau'kee],  v.  /.     To  scream;  to  squeal. 
Here,  Jinn,  take  up  the  cheel,  don't  iet'n  bide  and  squawhy  1 
that  is.     A  cat  is  said  to  squawky  at  night. 

SQUEAKER  [skweekur],  sb.    One  of  a  late  brood  of  partridj 

or  pheasants. 

SQUELSTRING  [skwuulstreen],  adj.    Sultry;  hot ;  swelteri 
'J'er'ble  squclstrifC  sort   o'  weather,  I  zim ;  anybody  can't 
nort,  and  I  zweats  where  I  stan's. 

Tlia  zedst  twos  squelstrlng  and  hoi  wliile'cr. — Ex.  Scold.  1.  276. 
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SQUINGES  [skwun-jez],  sb.     Quinsy.     (Very  com.) 
Th'  'oss  is  ter'ble  bad,  he  on't  ait  nort ;  I  ver'ly  brieve  he  got 
the  squhiges, 

SQUINNY  [skwdn'ee],  v.i.  To  squint;  to  shut  one  eye;  to 
peep. 

[Aa*y  zeed  dhee  skwiin*een  raewn  dhu  kau'ndur,]  I  saw  you 
peeping  round  the  corner. 

SQUINNY-EYED  [skwiin-ee-uyd],  adj.  Squint-eyed;  having 
a  squint. 

A  squinny-eyed  old  osbird,  let  me  catch'n  ! 

SQUIRTS  [skwuur'ts],  sb.  Diarrhoea.  Same  as  Squitters. 
Called  also  Wild-squirts, 

SQUITTER  [skwdfur],  v.  t.     To  squirt. 

What's  the  matter,  my  little  man?  Ugh  !  thick  there  bwoy  Ve 
Zrsquittered  me  all  over,  ugh  ! 

SQUITTERS  [skwiSfurz],  sb.    Diarrhoea. 

SQUITTER Y  [skwiltniree],  v,i.  To  run  out;  to  have  violent 
diarrhoea.     (Said  of  cattle.) 

Mind  yerzul !  her's  ter*ble  bad,  her'd  squittery  over  a  vive-lar'd 
gate. 

STADDLE  [stad'l],  sb.  The  foundation  upon  which  a  stack  of 
corn  or  hay  is  built  up.  For  hay — lumber,  faggot-wood,  or  browse 
{q,  V.)  are  commonly  used,  as  the  object  is  merely  to  keep  the  hay 
above  the  damp  ground.     For  corn  a  mow-staddle  (q.  v.)  is  used. 

STADDLE-STONES  [stadl-stoa'unz],  sb.  The  short  stone 
columns  and  flat  caps,  upon  which  is  placed  the  mow-staddle  (q.  v.). 
The  stone  and  cap  may  be  likened  to  a  tall  mushroom  in  general 
shape. 

STAFF-HOOK  [staa-ftok],  sb.  A  hook  or  sickle  with  a  handle 
five  or  six  feet  long,  used  for  "  paring  "  hedges. 

Bob,  take  your  staff-hook  and  hat  along  the  hedge  gin  the 
turnpike. 

STAG  [stag],  sb.  i.  Hunting.  A  male  deer  of  five  years  old. 
See  Hart. 

2.  sb.  A  castrated  bull.  The  term  is  applied  to  any  animal 
emasculated  after  maturity,  hence  a  very  common  adj.  staggy^ 
which  means  that  the  animal  has  the  appearance  of  having,  as  it  is 
said,  "run  in  stones  too  long"—/,  e.  not  castrated  early  enough. 

I  shall  drow  out  thick  steer,  I  don't  like  'n,  I  zim  he  looks  staggy 
'bout  the  head 

Z  Z  2 
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3.  u^.     A  cock  ;  a  p:.'inder. 

We  must  get  another  s/a^^-iuikty  'vore  they  do  begin  to  fat  'en 
for  Kirsnias. 

'lis  time  to  kill  up  they  young  sfags. — Aug.  1885.  Said  of  cocl 
fowls. 

When  applied  to  poultry  stag-bird  is  the  usual  term  for  a  inal< 
kept  for  breeding  purposes. 

A  Stagge  :  pullus,     A  Stegge  :  ancfr. — Cath,  Ang,     Sec  note  Ih.  p.  358. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  to  record  that  Reynard  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  J.  Cox' 
fowl-house  at  Ilcmboiough,  carrying  ofifa  fine  j/k/^  turkey. 

Willinston  Wtckly  News,  Dec  17,  1885. 

STAGGE RT  [sUgurt],  sb.  Hunting.  A  male  deer  of  fou 
years  old.     See  Spire,  Brocket. 

STAGNATED  [staeg-nae'utud], /tff^.  adj,     i.  Amazed;  astor 

ished. 

Hon  I  come  vor  to  zee  how  quick  they  can  turn  out  a  bo!l 
dread  *n  all,  I  was  downright  stagnated^  and  I  zess  to  myzul  s'  1 
Joey,  you  'ant  a-larned  everything  not  eet,  not  'bout  blacksmithin' 

2.  Become  stunted  in  growth. 

They  young  things  don't  grow  one  bit,  they  be  proper  Zrstagnata 
That  there  tree's  rigler  stagnated ;  he  on't  never  do  no  gooc 
not  there. 

STAG'S  HORN  MOSS  [stag-z  auTn  mau-s],  sb,  Lycopodiut 
Clavatum ;  called  also  ciub-moss.  It  grows  plentifully  on  Dunker 
and  many  other  of  our  hills. 

STAIR Y  [stae-uree],  v.  i.  To  be  able  to  go  upstairs,  h 
Clovelly,  a  donkey  is  no  use  unless  he  will  stafry  well.  The  fin 
question  there,  on  treating  for  one,  is,  •*  Will  er  stairyf^^ — i.  e.  wi 
he  go  up  or  down  steps  with  a  load  on  his  back  ? 

STALE  [stae'ul],  ^/^*.  i.  Applied  to  horses'  legs;  puffed  an' 
bent  with  age  and  hard  work. 

Poor  old  'oss,  he's  a-come  ter'ble  stale  in  his  legs,  but  he's  middlii 
hearty  like. 

2.  V.  i.    To  void  urine — of  horses  only, 

3.  sb.  Handle.  As  mop-jW^,  pick -j/^/^,  hroorti-sfale,  Th 
word  would  only  be  used  for  the  handle  of  such  tools  as  requii 
long  stick-like  ones.  The  long  shovel  of  West  Somerset  i 
exceptional,  its  handle  is  always  the  shaivl-stick, 

S'l'ALKETY  [staukutee],  adv.  Cautiously;  in  a  stalkiDj 
noiseless  manner. 

When  shooting  a  covert,  one  of  the  beaters,  an  old  farmer,  saic 
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TMus  goo  slaukutee  raewn  dhee'iizh  yuur  kau'iidur,  uul's  dim 
kauk-s-1  au-I  urn  aewt,]  (we)  must  go  carefully  round  this  here 
corner,  else  the  cocks  will  all  run  out,— Dec,  4,  1885, 

STAMP,  STAMPER  [slaainp].  sb.  A  stamp,  or  barley  stamp,  is 
an  implement  used  in  bams  to  knock  off  ihe  spears  or  iUs  from  the 
barley  grains.  It  is  a  square  frame  with  a  number  of  knife-like, 
parallel  bars  fixed  across  it.  The  lool  is  completed  by  an  arched 
iron  passing  from  side  to  side  of  the  frame,  to  which  is  fixed  an 
upright,  cross-headed  handle.  It  is  used  by  forcibly  jumping  it  tip 
and  down  uiK)n  the  heap  of  grain,  The  use  of  this  implement  is 
now  much  declining,  because  in  the  modern  process  of  sleara 
thrashing  the  grain  is  well  cleared  of  its  spear  by  the  machine. 

STANDARD  [slan'durd],  sb.  A  young  tree  left  in  a  hedge  or 
copse  when  the  underwood  is  cut ;  a  sapling. 

STANDEL  [stanl],  sb.  A  growing  stick  left,  in  cutting  a  hedge, 
for  a  standard,  to  grow  into  a  tree. 

Except  and  always  reserved  out  of  this  demise  ....  ihe  ]>l!uilatians,  and 
also  all  pollaids  and  oilier  trees,  slips,  saplings  ami  stnmleli. 

Lease  0/ Fa '-m  fivm  lAe  Author,  dated  Sept.  17,  1884. 

STANDING  [stan-een],  sb.  i.  A  stall  or  accustomed  standing- 
place  in  a  market.     See  Shameh.es. 

Butcher  Morgan  've  a-paid  for  a  stan'iiC  in  our  market  'is  number 
o'  years, 

2.  Stall  for  horses. 

So  John  've  a-tookt  the  Dree  Cups  (Inn) ;  I  do  ye.ar  'lis  capical 
premises  [priim-uzee/],  and  stanntns  for  up  thirty  'osses. 

STAN  DING- BATTLES  [stan-een-baa'dz],  sb.  The  frame,  with 
two  long  prongs  at  right  angles,  used  by  thatchers  to  stand  upon 
when  thatching.  The  thatch  is  always  first  laid  up  at  the  eaves  or 
"office"  {q.  v.),  and  as  it  advances  up  the  roof,  the  ihalchcr  needs 
the  stan-etH-baallz  to  give  him  foothold  upon  the  new  thatch. 

STAND  TACK  [stan-  taak'], 
to  bear  the  blame. 

Nif  thee's  break-n,  I  shall  fo'ce  to  stand  tack  vor  it. 

STAND  TO  WORK  [stan-  tu  wuurk],  phr.  To  work  on  a  farm 
ss  an  ordinary  out-door  labourer. 

I  droved  th'  'osses  'pon  tiiick  farm  vor  dree  an'  twenty  year,  but 
now  I  Sinn's  to  work. 

STAND  UP  FOR  [stan  au-p  vau-r], ///r.  To  undertake  the 
office  of  God-parent  at  a  baptism. 

[Un'eebau-dee  kaa^n  stan  awp  vttr  noa*bau-dee  udhaewt  dhai 
biln  u-beesh'up,]  one  cannot  become  G  d-parent  (or  any  one  unless 
one  has  been  confirmed  (bishoped).     {Verbatim). — January  1878. 


To  undertake  responsibility ; 
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SI'ANI)  WORT)  [Stan  wuur'd], ///r.  To  abide  by  an  offer 
to  keep  to  a  bargain.     Sec  Run  word. 

You  shall  have  they  ewes  vor  thirty-nine  apiece,  and  1*11  stt 
word  till  next  Monday — L  e,  the  offer  shall  remain  open  for  yi 
acceptance. 

STANK  [stang-k],  sb.  A  dana  for  keeping  back  or  turn 
water  aside ;  implies  rather  a  more  permanent  structure  than  a  h 

STAP  [staap-],  v,  t,  and  /.    i.  To  stop.   (Always  so  pronounce 
Here,  stap  /  where  be  gwain  ? 

2.  To  reside ;  to  lodge. 

W^here  do  you  live  ?  Well,  I  stops  most  times  to  Mrs.  Jeffrie 
hon  I  be  'ome,  but  sometimes  I  don't  stap  no  place — i.  e.  have 

home. 

3.  To  stay  on  a  visit. 

That*s  the  young  lady  what's  stappin  to  the  squire's. 

Her  bin  stappin  'long  way  her  aunt  to  London  's  dree  weeks. 

STARE  [stae'ur],  sb.     Starling.     (Uncommon.) 
Sight  o'  stares  about  this  winter. 

Stares  an'  villvares,  snipes  an*  cocks, 

An',  vroin  the  no'tli,  gurt  wocld-vowl  vlocks. — Ptdman^  Rus,  SJt.  p.  6: 

STARE-BASIN  [stae*ur-bae*usn],  sb.  A  common  epithet  for 
bold  impudent  starer. 

WHiat  do  the  gurt  stare-basin  want  to  bide  gappin  to  me  vor? 
bain't  gwain  to  be  a  gapsnest  vor  she. 

W'cy  zich  a  what-nosed,  haggIe*tooth'd,  stare-bason^  ....  as  thee  art  ? 

Ex.  Scold,  I.  58. 

START  [staart],  v.  i.     r.  To  run  away ;  to  bolt  off. 
They  zess  how  Jim  Brown's  Si-started  an'  lei'  is  wive  'm  chillei 
'pon  the  parish. 

2.  si).     Occurrence;  behaviour;  "go." 
Well,  nif  this  yere  idn  a  rum  starts  tell  me  I 

3.  V.  t.     To  cause  to  begin. 

They  be  gwain  to  start  the  job  next  Monday. 

4.  adj.  Exposed  in  situation ;  unprotected  or  unsheltered  froi 
the  prevailing  winds  ;  bleak. 

This  place  is  so  starts  if  you  don't  put  up  good  thick  walls  you* 
never  keep  the  wet  out.  Said  to  me  respecting  a  house  about  t 
be  rebuilt  on  a  very  exposed  site. — Culmstock,  Oct.  188 1. 

STARVED  [staa-rvd],  part.  adj.  Withered;  benumbed 
perishing  with  cold. 

My  hands  be  ^-starved  wi'  the  cold. 
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STARY  [staeuree],  v,i,  i.  To  stand  out  prominently;  to  be 
conspicuous. 

Now  the  field's  a-ate  down  tight,  the  [duyshlz]  thistles  do  stary 
mainly  I  zim. 

2.  adj,  and  v.  /.  Applied  to  animals*  coats :  rough,  standing 
up  ;  the  op[^osite  of  sleek. 

The  coat  o*  un's  so  siarfs  a  hedgehog ;  I  never  didn  zee  un 
lookin'  zo  bad  avore,  and  this  here  cold  wind  makth  'n  stary  wis'n 
he  wid  else. 

They  bullicks  do  stary  maainly  in  their  jackets;  is  the  hay 
fousty?     *SV^  Stiver. 

3.  adJ,     Conspicuous  ;  prominent ;  loud  in  colour. 
Ever  zee  zich  a  bonnet,  he's  so  starf^  a  house  a-vire. 

4.  adj.  Threadbare.  A  word  used  technically  of  cloth  in  which 
the  separate  threads  are  plainly  to  be  seen. 

STATY  [stae'utee],  adj.  Of  cows — heavy  in  calf.  In  constant 
daily  use. 

Sam,  urn  out  arter  the  cows ;  mind  you  don't  hurry  the  old  Gipsy, 
'cause  her's  gettin*  staty, — Farmer's  wife,  October  1883. 

STEAD  [stiid,  stid],  adv.     Instead. 

Slid  o*  gwain  home,  nif  he  didn  bide  in  to  Barley  Mow  gin  ten 
o'clock  o'  nait 

STEADY  [stiid'ee],  adj,  i.  Applied  to  persons— correct  in 
morals. 

He's  a  steady  young  fellow,  I  never  didn  year  nothin'  by  un. 

2.  Industrious ;  persevering. 

Steady  chap,  always  to  work,  honever  I  do  go  'long. 

STEEPLE  [stee-fl],  v.  t.     To  stifle.     (Always.) 
Jim,  sprank  a  drap  o'  water,  thee  art  makin'  smeech  enough  to 
Steele  the  devil.     The  latter  one  of  the  commonest  of  sayings. 

STEEHOPPING  [stee*aupeen],  pres,  part.  Gadding  about 
gossiping  from  house  to  house.  Usually  applied  to  women,  but  not 
always.     Not  used  in  any  other  sense.     (Com.  in  Hill  dist.) 

[Uur-z  au'vees  u  stee'aupeen  ubaewt ;  bad'r  fiit  uur-d  buyd  au'm 
un  muyn  ur  aewz,  sae'um-z  aay  bee  u-foo'us  tue,]  her  is  always 
a  steeJwpping  about;  better  fit  her  would  abide  at  home  and 
mind  her  house,  same  as  I  be  forced  to. 

In  itself  equivalent  to  tuayfaring,  though  strictly  limited  in 
meaning.  Stee  or  sty  alone  =  way  or  ladder,  are  quite  unknown 
at  present  in  the  south. 

Hare's  net  as  zome  Giglets,  ...  oil  vor  Gamboyling,  Rumping,  Steehopping^ 
and  GIggleling.  Ex.  Court.  1.  566. 
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S IKKX  [stccn],  7'.  t.  i.  To  build  up  without  mortar  ll 
circular  wall  of  a  well.     Only  word  used  in  this  distr.ct. 

A  man  bargaining  to  sink  a  well  (May  1885),  said,  "*Tis  a  wo't 
a  sovereign  to  s/efn  un  up ; "  and  again,  "If  I've  a-got  good  stone 
I'll  s/fen  un  up  well,  and  make  a  downright  good  job  o'  un." 

2.  To  put  fresh  metal  on  a  road. 

I  do  want  to  lodge  a  few  stones  'gin  your  hedge,  vor  to  s/u 
Foxydown  Hill  way. 

STEENING  [stee-nin],  sd,     i.  The  walling  of  a  well. 
When  come  to  go  down  to  zee  what  'twas,  there  was  vive  or  zi: 
voot  o'  the  steenifi  a-rused  in  an'  a-brokt  the  pipe. 

2.  The  metal  fresh  laid  on  a  road. 

This  yur  stccnitC^  so  rough's  a  baich— 'tis  enough  to  tear  th 
'osses'  hearts  out. 

STEEP  [steep],  v,  /.  To  stoop ;  to  tilt  a  cask.  The  common 
use  of  this  word  is  in  the  gerund. 

[Hec  shoa'ur  dheeuz  yuur  auk'sid  u  suydur  ud"-n  u-kau*m  tu 
stecpcen  u-raed'ee  !]  to  be  sure  this  hogshead  of  cider  is  not  come 
to  stooping  already ! 

STEER  [stee'ur],  adj.  Steep ;  abrupt  in  declivity.  Applied  to 
land  this  word  is  far  commoner  than  stickle. 

Can't  never  do  much  way  tillin*  thick  field,  he's  so  steer. 
The  road's  so  stecr'^  the  roof  of  a  house. 

STEERT  [stce-urt],  sb,  i.  Tech.  A  short,  thick  nail,  head 
s(iuare  and  countersunk — used  to  drive  through  and  fasten  the 
strakes  of  a  heavy  cart-wheel.     ?  Ang.-Sax.  steort^  stert,  a  tail. 

2.  A  large  nail  of  any  kind. 

STEP'.VE  [steev],  v.  t.  To  stiffen ;  to  benumb ;  to  freeze ;  to 
make  stiff — now  mostly  used  of  cold  or  frost. 

My  'ands  be  proper  Si-steeved;  we  an't  a-*ad  no  sich  weather's 
this  yur,  nit's  longful  time. 

)>c  bote  sunnc  hade  so  hard  *  )>e  hides  stilted^ 

J»al  hire  comli  cIo|)ing — //'///.  of  Paltrfnc^  I.  3033. 

Ad  !  tha  wet  be  micklcd  and  a  stercd  wi'  tha  Cold  vore  TAndra's  Tide. 

Ex,  6VM.  1.  276. 

STEEV Y  [stee'vee],  v,  i.  To  remain  close  shut  up  and  hot; 
to  stew.     The  mash  in  brewing  is  said  to  steevy. 

They  widn  undo  none  o*  the  winders  tho,  and  we  was  a-fo'ced 
to  bide  there  and  sttYi'v,  till  I  thort  we  should  a-bin  a-steefled. 

I^t  'em  bide  and  steeiy  in  th'  oven  gin  he's  cold — 1.  e.  the  oven 
is  cold. 
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STENT  [stai-nt],  v,  t  i.  To  stop  by  force  of  inertia,  as  of 
horses  unable  to  move  their  load.  Near  my  house  is  a  heavy 
incline  on  the  railway,  and  some  years  ago,  when  engines  were 
less  powerful,  the  trains  (especially  goods)  used  frequently  to  come 
to  a  standstill.  The  common  remark  was  constantly,  **  Puffin' 
Billy's  2i-stented  agee-an." 

The  piece  was  s'heavy  and  the  ground  so  soft,  darned  if  we  wadn 
proper  Zrs tented.     Said  of  a  "  plough  "  unable  to  move  a  tree. 

You  zee  nif  thick  there  bottom  don't  stent  all  the  bosses  youVe 
a-got. 

They  seide  to  hym  softeliche  *  "cesse  shulle  we  nevere  ; 

Til  mede  be  ))y  wedded  wyf  •  ne  woll  we  nought  styntf." — Piers  Plow.  III.  165. 

he  dared  as  doted  man  *  for  ^  bestes  dedes, 

&  was  so  styf  in  a  studie  *  ])at  non  him  stint  mijt. 

IVilliam  of  PaUnne^  1.  4055  (used  many  times  by  him). 

And  of  that  cry  ne  wolde  they  never  stenten^ 

Til  they  the  reynes  of  his  bridel  henten. — Chaucer^  KnighUs  Tale^  1.  45. 

take  hede  ))at  ))e  sonne  stynte^  twyes  a  Jere. — Trevisa,  lib.  i.  p.  329. 

Gather  such  word  he  ))e  sent  i  ^t  he  nel  neuere  ^-stynte^ 
Or  he  |)e  habbe  wyj)  strengj^e  y-hent  f  outlier  slawe  J>e  with  swerdes  dynte. 

Sir  FerumbraSf  1.  IS42. 

2.  V.  t.  To  cause  to  cease  to  grow — not  used  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  to  stunt. 

That  there  rape  don't  grow  one  bit,  they  there  vrosty  mornins 
'ave  proper  di-stented  it. 

STEM  [stum*],  sb.  A  long  handle.  Same  as  Stale  3.  Pipe- 
stcm  (always),  pick -j/^///,  rake-j/^w. 

STEPSES  [staep'sez],  sb.     Pair  of  steps  ;  step-ladder. 
Here,  Tom,  urn  in  arter  the  stcpses^  1  baint  talld  enough  vor  to 
raich  up. 

STEWARDLY  [stiie'urlee],  adj.  Like  a  good  steward;  careful; 
deft.     Her*s  a  proper  stewarly  sort  of  a  umman,  her  is. 

tha  steiuarliest  8c  vittiest  Wanch  that  comath  on  tha  Stones  o*  Moulton,  no 
Dispreise.  £x.  Courtship^  1.  569. 

STICK  [stik],  sb.     i.  A  tree  considered  as  timber. 
That's  a  fine  stick;  why  he'll  girt  (g.  v.)  purty  nigh  two  voot. 
What  d'ye  plase  t'ax  vor  thick  there  stick  of  elem  what  hangs  out 
over  the  road  ?     I  widn  mind  drowing  o'  un  vor  the  tap. 

2.  Put  the  stick  about  the  back.  The  commonest  threat  of 
mothers  to  children  older  than  infants,  which,  being  seldom  carried 
into  execution,  has  consequently  become  a  mere  figure  of  speech, 
no  more  heeded  that  if  not  uttered. 

Tommy,  come  in  tor'acly,  else  I'll  put  the  stick  about  your  back. 
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3.  r.  t.  Tech.  by  cari)cntcrs.  To  form  a  bead  or  mouldin, 
A  man  repairing  another's  bad  work,  said  of  some  window-sashe 
[Wuy  aa'yd  chaup*  um  aewt  wai  u  eo*k,  un  stik'  um  wai 
boo'urd-naa-yul  bad'r-n  dhaat  dhae'ur  ai'z,]  why  I  would  chop  thci 
out  with  a  hook,  and  stick  them  with  a  board-nail  better  than  tli 
there  is.    To  "  stick  a  bead  "  or  *'  mould  "  is  always  said. 

STICKING-PIECE  [stikeen-pees],  sb.  Tech.  The  part  of  th 
neck  of  a  bullock  near  where  the  knife  entered — usually  di! 
coloured  with  blood  and  sold  for  gravy-beef. 

STICKINGPLACE  [stikeen-plaeus],  sb.  The  point  in  ai 
animal's  throat  where  the  knife  is  stuck.     This  varies  iu  each  kiiK 

of  animal. 

STICKLE  [stikl],  sb,  i.  A  shallow  part  of  a  river,  where  tb 
water  runs  rapidly. 

That's  a  rare  stickle  vor  fish. 

Raanges  deep,  an*  stickles  sharp— 

An'  in  'em  all  be  lots  o'  vish. — Pulman^  Rus,  Sk,  p.  5. 

2.  adj.  and  adv.     Steep. 

Thick  roofs  to  flat — he  idn  stickle  'nough. 

Hence  the  frequent  name  "  j/zr^/f-path." 

Applied  to  water,  the  effect  of  a  steep  course,  rapidity  is  the 
meaning.  "  The  river  urns  stickle  all  the  way  from  Withypool  to 
Exebridge  " — /.  e,  follows  a  steeply  declining  course,  and  so  runs 
rapidly. 

STID  [stiid],  V.  /.  I.  To  think;  to  study.  One  of  the  words 
in  which  the  literary  ending  in  y  is  dropped.    Cf,  Car,  Slipper,  &c. 

'<  Whatever  I  shall  do  I  can't  think  noxstidT^  is  a  most  common 
exclamation. 

2.  sb.     Gloomy  contemplation ;  absence  of  mind  ;  brown-study. 
What's  the  matter,  Jane  ?  you  be  all  to  a  stid. 

The  maid  lookth  to  be  in  a  riglur  stid, 

Summe  swymmed  l>er-on  |«it  saue  hemsclf  Irawed, 

Sum  me  sty^e  to  a  stud  Si  stared  to  heuen. — E.AU,  Poems,  Cleanness^  L  38& 

3.  Scheming;  design. 

All  he's  slid  is  how  to  get  most  money  vor  little  work. 

STILING-IRE  [stuyleen-uyur],  sb,  (Not  com.)  The  instrument 
used  in  ironing  linen.     To  stile  is  now  obsolete. 

Tha  hasn't  tha  Sense  to  stiie  thy  own  Dressing. — Ex,  Scold,  I.  274. 

STILL  [stee'ul],  adv,  i.  Used  peculiarly  to  give  a  frequentative 
or  persistent  force  to  a  verb. 

A  servant  speaking  of  some  logs  of  a  wood  fire,  said,  "  They'll 
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tlill  moulder  for  days,"  meaning,  tliey  will  keep  on  smouldering  for 
days.     Used,  much  io  the  same  way,  redundantly. 

1.  [slil],  ii.     Com.  pron.  of  sleel. 

I  mus'  'ave  ray  bisgee  fresh  a  lined — the  still  o'  un's  all  a-weared 
back. 
Crete  GlabbcB  of  n>/&  yre  !  to  l>e  wallcs  >o  wcm  y-slenle ;— ii'r  />»■.  I.  3J13. 

STILI^LIQUORS  [stee-ul-Iilt-urz].     Home-made  illicit  spirits. 

An  auctioneer  selling  an  iron  crock,  said,  "This  is  the  thing 
they  make  what  they  caJi  still-lii/iiors  in  down  in  Devonshire — must 
take  care  you  baint  a-catcht  though."— July  8,  1886. 

STILL-WATERS  [slee-ul-wau-drz],  sk  A  spirit  illicitly  distilled 
from  cider-dregs.  Some  fifty  years  ago  the  practice  was  yery 
commonly  pursued,  and  the  process  is  described  by  Pulman.  I 
too  have  often  tasled  "  necessity,"  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  but 
cannot  say  that  anything  short  of  what  the  name  implies  would 
lead  me  to  swallow  it.  Now  the  reduction  of  duty  and  activity 
of  the  excise  have  put  an  end  to  slUl-ivaters,  so  that  a  cider-still 
could  only  be  found  among  the  lumber  of  very  old  farm-houses. 
I  have  seen  several  ranch  more  elaborate  than  the  rough  apparatus 
described  by  Pulman  {Rustic  Sketcfies,  p,  143). 

STVLLVN,  or  ilylli  vialtrys.     Stitlo,  imlillo.—Promp.  Farr. 

STILLURS  [still-urz],  sb.  Steelyards.  Var.  pron-,  less  com. 
than  Isttii-iurds].     Piase  to  len'  father  your  slillurs. 


(Always.)      Urdca   a'/.'/.i/ 


STING-NETTLE   [sting'-nufl].  sb. 
The  word  luttle  alone  is  not  used. 

Sling-nettles  a-bwoiied's  a  fine  thing  vor 

9TINK-AL0UD  [siing-k-u!aewd],  v.  1 
I  shan't  never  be  able  not  to  get  this  cc 

STINKARD  [stingkurd],  sb.     A  dirly,  slinking  fellow. 
You  never  can't  let  no  jis  beastly  old  stinkard'^  he   not  come 
into  your  'ouse. 


STINK-HORN  [sting  k-aurn],  sb. 
called  zog.     See  ZOG  i.     Phallus  impudiciis. 

STINT  [siiin-t],  sb.     1.  Allowance  of  work.     I 
where  piece-work  prevails,  and  work  is  short,  it  i 
each  man  to  a  certain  fixed  quantity,  to  be  done  ii 
no  more.     This  quantity  is  called  the  slinl.     (Very  c 
allied  to  stent,  yet  not  the  same  word. 

a.  V.  t.     To  arrange  that  only  a  certain  quantity  of  work  shall 
be  done. 

The  spinners  be  all  3.-slinkd  to  Hvo  scarnis  a  day. 


fungus,  oftcncr 

1  certain  trades 

5  usual  to  limit 

ii  the  week,  and 

11.)     Closely 
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sri  RRIT  [stiiur'up],  sb.     i.  A  shoemaker's  strap,  with  which 
keeps  the  last  firm  upon  his  knee.     Hence  the  stale  joke  of 
pennorth  o'  stirrup  oil  at  the  cobbler's,"  which  has  got  corrupl 
into  **  strap  oil." 

2.  Tech.  a  bent  iron  used  in  building  some  kinds  of  roof, 
which   the  ** zide-timbers "   (purlines)  are -supported.     The  wo 
is  in  common  use  for  any  kind  of  iron  fixed   so  as  to  act  as 
pendant  support. 

STIRRUP-IRE  [stuur-up-uynir],  sb.  The  steel  bow  hangir 
from  a  saddle,  as  distinct  from  the  stirrups  which  includes  t\ 
leather  strap. 

STITCH  [steexh],  sb,  and  v,  A  shock  or  stook  of  ten  sheave 
of  corn  set  up  in  the  harvest-field.  To  stitchy  is  to  set  up  th 
sheaves,  when  bound,  in  rows  of  stitches. 

I've  a-tookt  all  Mr.  Bird's  whait  to  binding  and  stitching^  an( 
1  count  he'll  have  zix  score  stitch  an  acre,  one  way  tother,  vull  uf 
See  Hat,  Wind-mow. 

STIVER  [stuvur],  v,  /.,  i.,  and  sb.  Applied  to  hair  or  lik< 
substances.  To  cause  to  become  rough,  or  to  stand  up  in  a  wil< 
manner,  like  a  dog  or  cat,  which  is  said  to  **  stiver  up  his  busk  "— 
I.  e.  to  cause  the  hair  along  the  "  busk "  (back)  to  stand  up  ii 
anger  or  fear.     (Very  com.) 

This  here  cold  wind  do  stiver  up  the  'osses'  coats,  sure  'nough. 

Ees,  they  do  stivery  jis  the  very  same's  a  hedge-hog. 

Hence  from  the  dog's  habit  of  raising  his  busk  in  anger  al 
another  dog,  so  the  word  is  employed  in  a  personal  sense. 

My  eyes !  didn  'er  (he)  stivery  up  zoon's  he  yeard  it — 1. 1 
bristle  up. 

Nif  that  there  on't  stiver'n  up,  why  then  nort  on't. 

Lucy,  go  and  bursh  your  hair,  'tis  all  to  a  stii^r,  jist  as  off  you'c 
a-bin  a-drag'd  drue  a  vuz  bush  by  the  heels,  'tis  sure.    See  Stary  2 

ripping  up  or  round  shaving  wonc  tether,  stivering  or  grizzling,  tacking  o 
busking,  a  prilled  or  a  muggard.  Ex,  Scoldings  L  31 1. 

STOAT  [stoa'ut],  sb.  The  ermine.  Mustela  erminea.  N< 
other  animal  is  called  a  stoat,  Hal.  is  quite  wrong  when  he  sayi 
a  "polecat  is  called  a  stote  in  Somersetshire."  Both  animals  ar« 
well  known.  Stoats  are  common.  Sometimes  pron.  stot  [staut'] 
See  Fitch. 

STOCK  [stauk],  sb,  i.  Cattle ;  sheep  and  bullocks  of  all  kind! 
Horses  are  not  usually  included,  unless  in  the  general  ten 
"  live  stockr 

Ter'ble  sight  o'  stock  to  market — ^an'  I  don't  think  very  muc 
o'  it's  a-lef  'pon  hand. 
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2,  sd.    Stalk  or  sietn  of  a  tree ;  the  buit. 

'Tis  a  fine  stick,  sure  'uough ;  but  I  count  he's  holler  in  the 

STOCK  [staufc-],  r.  /.     i.  "  To  sfixi  a  farm  "  is  to  place  sufficient 

cattle  and  sheep  upon  it. 

'Tidn  no  use  to  think  o'  takin'  a  farm  nif  an't  agot  money  enough 

vor  to  stock'n. 

2.  To  place  animals  in  a  field  for  the  purpose  of  eating  the  crop. 

It  is  common  to  let  pasture  "  only  to  be  stticied"—i.  €.  depastured, 

not  to  be  mown  for  hay- 
There  auff  to  be  a  good  shear,  he  (the  field)  an't  a-bin  ^-stocked 

sinze  Lady-day, 

And  will  not  slack  or  feed  the  mcadoi 
Liait/ram  Author  ts  a 

STOCKS  [stauk-s],  s/f.  The  machine  in  which  woollen  clolh  is 
"  milled  " — ■/'.  e.  beaten  in  a  damp  stale  with  soap  or  fuller's  earth 
to  make  it  shrink  up  to  the  required  width  and  substance.  Woollen 
cloths  are  mostly  woven  of  a  far  greater  width  than  they  ultimately 
finish. 

STOCKY  [stauk-ee],  tidj.    Thick-set ;  short  and  stout. 

You  must  know  un — slocky  little  fuller,  all  ass  and  pockets. 

STODGE  [stauj],  sb.  Any  thick,  doughy  matter — mostly  applied 
to  "  spoon-meat."     Probably  allied  to  slog. 

The  rice-pudding  is  to  thick,  'tis  a  reg'lar  stodge.  Hence  the 
adj.  stodgy.  Don't  make  the  children's  bread  and  milk  &o  sfedgy. 
The  word  is  used  by  educated  people. 

STODGED  [stauj  d],  adj.    Full;  stuffed  with  food. 

Well,  I  siiould  think  thick  boy's  purty  nigh  ^slodgtd ;  I've 
a-watch-n,  and  told  vourteen  girt  junks  o'  cake  he've  a-put  o'  one 
zide,  zides  bread 'n  butter. 

STOG  [staug],  V.  I.    To  stick  fast  In  the  mud. 

Th'  'osses  was  jist  ^-stogsed,  they  zinked  in  up  over  their  knees. 
I  know'd  you'd  sfog  'em  thick  way.  You  can't  go  thick  way, 
you'll  be  stog'^ed  if  you  do.  We  came  across  the  fields,  and  were 
almost  slogged.  Said  by  a  young  hdy.  Hence  sioggittg-^XacCi  a 
term  for  a  spot  where  the  mire  is  deep  and  thick.  Thick  there 
lane's  a  proper  sfog^iti'-place.     Used  by  all  classes. 

STOLD  [stoa-ld], /. /.  and/./,  of  steal.     (Always.) 

Zo  Tom  Saffin's   a-started,   irin  'erP     Ees,  an'  time  vor-n  to; 

why  he  stolJ  a  sheep  vrom  Mr.   Lutley  to  Harts,  an"  there's  a 

warrant  out  vor-n, 

I  zeed  th'  eggs  in  the  nest  [nunee]  only  a  Zinday,  but  g;n  I 

passed  agee-an  a  Tuesday  they  was  all  a.-slo/d. — Aug.  14,  1885. 
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Ami  he  vergol  th'  hank  o'  >'arn, 

And  the  piippy-«iog  stol\i  it  away  ; 

And  he  vcrgot  the  sparkid  hen. 

An*  20  her  laid  astray. — Pulman^  Hus,  Sk.  p.  30. 

STOMACH  [stuum-ik],  sb.  i.  Appetite;  power  to  brook 
endure. 

I  an't  no  stomick  vor  no  vittles  at  all. 

2.  r,  t    To  endure ;  to  put  up  with ;  to  brook. 

[Aay  kaan  siuumik  dhaat  dhae'ur  noa*  wai'z — tdd'n  z-au'f  i 
wuz  bi-oaldeen  t-ee*,]  I  cannot  put  up  with  that  at  all — it  \s  i 
as  though  I  were  beholden  to  him. 

Hence  stomachy  [stuumikee],  adj.     Proud;  irascible  ;  resentf 

Ter'ble  stomicky  fuller,  he  is — ^you  must*n  thurt'n. 

STONE-HORSE  [stoaun-au's],  sh.    Stallion.     (Always.) 

STONEN  [stoa-neen],  adj.    Made  of  stone. 
Tim'ern  plump-trows  baint  much  'count ;  I'd  zoonder  gee  a  litt 
niorc'n  have  a  stonen  one. 

STOOD  [st^o'd].     P.  t  and  p.  p.  oi  stand,  but   used  as 
transitive  verb ;  to  place  as  an  obstruction. 

Somebody've  a-bin  and  ^^.-stood  a,  gurt  roller  right  in  the  road. 
The  wagon  was  d^-stood  right  in  the  middle  o'  the  road. 

STOOL  TERRAS  [stfeo'ul  tuuruz],  v.  t  To  stand  the  turv( 
cut  for  firing  up  on  edge,  so  that  the  wind  may  pass  through  an 
dry  them.     A  common  work  on  our  Hill-country  moors. 

Why,  'twos  thee  thy  own  zel  up  to  stooiing<^  Terras. — Ex,  Scold,  L  17$. 

STOP  [staup,  staap],  sb,  A  rabbit's  nest.  So  called  becaus 
the  doe  always  stops  or  covers  up  the  hole  every  time  she  leave 
it,  until  the  young  ones  are  old  enough  to  come  out 

A  keeper  said,  "This  here  heavy  rain  've  a-killed  hundid 
o'  young  rabbits ;  the  stops  be  vull  o'  water." 

STOP  ON  [staap  au*n],  v,  i.  To  remain  in  service ;  to  renc^ 
agreement  for  service  after  having  given  notice  to  leave. 

Jim  Giles  idn  comin'  away  arter  all ;  I  widn  stap  on  nif  I  was  h( 
Bide  on  is  more  common  than  stop  on, 

STOP-SHORD  [staap'-shoa-urd],  sb.  A  temporary  expedient 
a  make -shift ;  stop-gap. 

Thick  old  zive  (scythe)  mus'  do  vor  a  stap-shord^  I  s'pose,  gi 
I  can  meet  way  a  belter  wan. 

STORE  [stoar],  ik  t,     i.  To  stir.     (Always.) 

An  old  woman  whom  I  remember  well,  who  might  have  bee 
the  prototype  of  Sally  Brass,  and  who  kept  house  for  her  brothe 
a  farmer,  in  the  days  of  dear  tea  and  sugar,  was  always  credite 
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with  siying  to  any  visitors  to  tea,  **Nif  tidn  zweet  'noiigh,  soce, 
store  't,  there's  plenty  o'  milk." 

Again  we  have  the  everyday  proverb  as  to  disturbing  sleeping 
scandals,  "  The  more  you  store  't,  the  wuss  t'U  stink." 

2.  sb.     Stir  ;  disturbance  ;  commotion. 

Of  a  disorderly  political  meeting  held  at  Wellington,  Sept. 
1885,  I  heard  it  remarked,  "You  never  didn  zee  no  jis  store  in 
your  life,  they  widn  let  'em  zay  a  word." 

3.  sb.    Story ;  report ;  statement ;  scandal.    Comp.  Car,  Slipper. 
Well,  this  is  a  purty  store  they've  a-rosd  up  about  her — what  will 

em  zay  next  ?     (Very  com.) 
There's  a  stoj'e  how  the  paa'son  Ve  a-vall'd  out  way  the  Squire. 

STORY   [stoaree],   sb.      Polite   for    liar — rather  town   dialect 
among  women  servants. 
You  wicked  story,  you  ! 

STRAD  [strad*],  sb.  Stiff  leathers  worn  over  the  front  of  the 
legs  (like  greaves  of  ancient  warriors)  by  hedgers.  They  are 
not  leggings,  as  they  do  not  cover  the  calf.  Similar  pieces  are 
worn  on  the  arms,  and  called  arm-strads. 

My  old  jacket's  a-vrcez'd  so  stiff's  a  strad, 

Tliis  word  forms  the  regular  superlative  absolute  of  stiff.  See 
W.  S.  Gram,  p.  22. 

STRADDLES  [stradlz],  sb,  A  very  common  disease  in  young 
ducks.  They  lose  the  power  of  walking,  and  their  legs  spread  out 
or  straddle  in  opposite  directions.     Occasionally  called  the  sprawls 

[spraa'lz]. 

STRAIN  [straa-yn],  v,  i.     To  distrain. 

Honoured  Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  I  had  to  strain  on  William  — 
last  Wednesday.     I  inquired  to  Wiveliscombe  who  was  the  best  man  to  put  in. 

Letter  from  rent  collector ^  Jan.  14,  1884. 

STRAKE  [strae'uk],  sb.  The  wheels  of  heavy  carts  and  wagons 
are  frequently  bound,  not  with  a  single  welded  iron  ring  or  tire, 
but  with  several  separate  segments  fixed  to  the  "fellies"  with 
"  steerts."     These  segments  are  always  called  strakes. 

Also  a  stripe  or  line ;  a  streak. 

Paint  a  strake  all  along  the  bottom  edge.    Comp.  Genesis  xxx.  37. 

I  likes  bacon  straky,  nit  all  fat. 

STRAM  [straam],  v,  t,  and  /.     i.  To  beat  with  the  fists. 

chell  baste  tha,  chell  stram  tha,  chell  drash  tha. — Ex,  Scold,  II.  94,  264. 

2.  V.  t.     To  slam ;  to  bang  with  a  noise. 
What's  stram  the  door  like  that  vor  ? 

3.  sb,     A  lie.     That's  a  stram,  I  know. 
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S  TRAME  [strae'um],  s/f.  A  kind  of  unevenness,  either  in  cole 
or  in  sniuoilincbs  of  surface,  or  texture.  Suggests  the  idea  of  lii 
as  opposed  to  mere  blotch iness.     See  Scow. 

In  spreading  some  lime  and  earth  upon  a  pasture  field,  a  labou 
said  to  me,  '*  Anybody  can  spur  it  suantcr  nif  they  do   sh'ng 
nif  anybody  do  jis  dap  it  down  bezide  o'm  'tis  sure  to  be  all 
sirames,*'  meaning  that  it  would  not  be  evenly  scattered^  but  woi 
be  in  lines.     The  word  is  very  common. 

STRAMMER  [straam-ur],  sd.    A  lie. 
My  eyemers,  nif  that  idn  a  strammer! 

Who  told  theckee  strammer  f — Ex.  Scold,  1.  174. 

STRAMMY  [straamee],  v.  t\     To  lie ;  to  tell  fibs. 

You  must*n  harky  to  all  he  zaith ;  he  can  strammy^  I  can  teJk 

STRAMY  [strae'umee],  adj.     Uneven;  stripy.     See  Strame. 
Thick  wall  must  be  a-do'd  over  again,  the  rain  have  a-washc 
down  the  fresh  paint  gin  he's  so  siramys  a  bed-tie. 

STRANGE  [stranj',  not  like  lit  strai'nj ;  ^^//f^/roi^j  strae*unj],  ad 
Shy  ;  reserved ;  retiring. 

Well,  mum,  her*s  a  knowledgy  maid,  her  is,  I  'sure  'ee,  on'y  her 
auvis  (always)  so  strange  like  way  gin'lvolks. 

STRANGER  [stranjur],  sb.  A  small  piece  of  stalk  floating  i 
the  tea,  which  will  not  sink,  is  held  to  portend  the  arrival  of 
stranger,  and  is  always  so  called.  Taken  out  of  the  tea  and  place 
wet  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  it  is  struck  with  the  back  of  the  othc 
hand.  If  at  the  first  stroke  it  adheres  to  the  other  hand  th 
stranger  will  arrive  to-morrow  or  next  day,  according  to  the  numbc 
of  strokes  before  it  adheres  to  the  striking  hand. 

STRANGLES  [strang-lz],  sb.     Quinsy  in  horses. 

STRAP-BOLT  [straap-boa-lt],  sb.  Tech.  A  bolt  with  a  & 
plate  with  holes  through  it  instead  of  a  head,  so  as  to  nail  c 
iasten  it  to  some  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  part  or  piece  to  b 
held  by  the  bolt. 

STRAPPER  [straap'ur],  sb,  i.  An  extra  hand;  one  employe 
temporarily,  as  in  harvest-time  or  for  thrashing. 

[Aay  du  truy  tu  git  drue*  dhu  wuur'k  wai  mee  oa*n  voa'ks.  Aa 
baeun  fau'n  u  noa*  straap'urz^  I  try  to  get  through  the  work  wit 
my  own  folks  (/'.  e,  regular  labourers).  I  am  not  fond  of  temporal 
helpers. 

2.  A  big  strong  person.     Conveys  a  suspicion  of  coarseness. 
Her's  a  strapper^  an'  no  mistake. 
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STRAPPING  [straap-eeii],a^".  Used  with fr^d/asan  inlensiiivc, 
implying  strong,  lusty,  burly. 

Gurt  itrappiti  maid,  fit  to  breed  granadeers. 

STRAT  [straat],  sb.     r.  A  blow  with  the  hand  or  fisL 

[Aa'l  gidh'ee  zich  a  s&aat-n  dhu  chaup's  liz  dhee  as'-n  u-ad"  vor 

wau-n  wuyul,  rauyn,]  I  will  give  thee  such  a  strat  in  the  chops  as 

thee  hast  not  had  Tor  one  while,  mind. 

2.  V- 1.    To  smash ;  to  dash  in  pieces ;  to  put  an  end  to. 
Thick  there  job's  a-sfraf,  they  on'l  never  vind  no  water,  and  zo 
I  told  'em  to  fust. 

STRAT-PIE  [straat --paay],  si.  A  pie  said  to  be  made  of  little 
pigs  that  have  died  at  birth  or  before  weaning.  Someiimes  called 
"piggy-pie."  Although  much  talked  of  and  joked  about  very 
commonly,  this  is  probably  one  of  those  myths,  like  mouse-pie, 
which  exist  only  in  the  region  of  romance,  or  at  most  in  practical 
joke.     Hal  gives  this  as  Tadagft-pie,    Cornw. 

We've  had  shocking  bad  luck  de  year;  never  can't  mind  so 
much  sirat-pie. 

STRAWBERRY-TREE  [stroa-buu  fee -tree"].     The  arbulus. 


STREET  [strai-t],  sb.     Road. 

A  road  with  a  few  straggling  liouses  on  one  side,  in  the  parish  of 
Wellington,  is  called  "Ford  j//-«/"  [voa-r  strai't]. 

STRESS  [straes-],  sb.  and  v.  t.     Distress  for  rent ;  di.straint. 
Mr.  Jones  've  a-tookl  a  slreu  vor  dree  quarters'  rent. 
Well,  I  be  zorry  vor  to  zee  a  widow  umman  a-slms'd ;  but  her 
can't  never  'spect  to  bide  there,  not  if  her  don't  pay  no  tent. 


STRETCH  [strach-,  straach],  ff.  t.  "To  stretch  a  rick  "is  lo 
cover  it  hastily  wiih  the  reed,  so  as  to  keep  ofT  a  tittle  of  the 
rain,  pending  the  proper  thatching.  This  is  very  constantly  done 
over-night  in  showery  weather, 

Be  sure'n  stretch  the  rick  'vore  you  comth  away. 

STRETCHER  [straeh-ur], /A  In  "making"  a  hedge  certain 
growing  stakes  are  chopped  half  through,  laid  down  lengthwise  on 
the  hedge,  and  fastened  down  by  a  crook.  Earth  is  then  thrown 
upon  them,  and  they  toot  afresh.     These  are  the  stretcben. 

Hedges  so  made  are  good  fences,  but  very  bad  for  hunting. 
I  have  known  many  horses  hung  up  by  gelling  the  hind  legs 
behind  a  stretcher.     On  one  occasion  I  remember  a  horse  huny 
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up  in  this  way  until  a  saw  couKl  be  got  to  cut  through  the  stretch 
on  both  sides  of  where  his  legs  were  held  fast. 

STRETCH-GALLOP  [straach-gyaalup],  adv,  phr.  Full  gallo 
(Always.) 

Maister  rode  away  stretch-gallop^  I  count  was  soniethin'  tl 
matter. 

An  niver  ad  a  wurd  ta  zay, 

Hit  keep'd  stratch-gatlip  aul  tha  way. — N.  Ho^^  P-  71- 

The  town  was  uproarM  by  es  coming  stratch  gallop  up  auver  Anchor  Hill. 

Put  man  f  Rus.  SJb.  p.  55. 

STRICK  [strik],  sd.  i.  The  strike  or  space  covered  in  ha 
making  by  one  stroke  of  the  rake.     See  Rew. 

2.  The  strickle  or  piece  of  straight  wood  used  to  level  grain  0 
the  surface  of  any  measure  of  quantity,  generally  a  peck.  Henc 
in  particulars  of  farm  sales  it  is  usual  to  see  "  peck  and  strike 
[paek-n  strik].  So  " 5/r/V^-measure ''  means  level,  in  distinctio 
from  "heap-measure,"  as  peas,  potatoes,  fruit,  &c.  are  sold.  Thes 
differences  are  now  for  the  most  part  being  superseded  by  th 
sale  of  all  commodities,  except  liquids,  by  weight.  Thus  a  ba 
of  apples  or  potatoes  not  only  means  three  bushels,  but  th; 
quantity  made  up  to  a  certain  weight.  Corn  too  is  virtually  sol 
by  weight,  because,  though  nominally  per  bushel,  it  is  agreed  c 
understood  that  the  bushel  shall  weigh  so  many  pounds,  accordio 
to  the  custom  of  the  particular  market. 

Jennings  writes  this  stritch;  Pulman  streech. 

Hoc  ostoriunu     A*  strykc. — Wrights  Vocai.  664I14. 

STRIKE  [struyk,  strik*],  v.  t  1.  To  apply  any  liniment,  lotioi 
or  ointment ;  to  anoint ;  also  to  apply  anything  by  way  of  chari 
to  a  diseased  part,  or  merely  to  stroke^  or  make  passes  with  tl 
hand  as  in  mesmeric  operations.  The  ordinary  specific  for  a  st} 
in  the  eye  is  **  to  strike  it  three  times  with  a  wedding-ring." 

The  mare's  leg  idn  no  better;  I've  a-bathe'n  an'  di-straokt  tl 
place  way  oils,  but  he's  a-zwell'd  jis  the  same. 

He  will  surely  come  out  to  me,  and  stand,  and  call  on  the  name  of  his  Go 
and  strike  his  hand  over  the  place,  and  recover  the  leper. — II  Kings  ▼.  ix. 

Comp,  Bless.     See  also  Rogers^  Naaman^  p.  98. 

2.  V.  /.  In  line  fishing  to  give  the  sudden  jerk  needful  to  ho< 
the  fish  when  he  takes  the  bait. 

3.  V,  t.  To  make  a  straight  line  by  means  of  a  cord,  eith 
chalked,  or  as  sawyers  do  it,  wetted  in  lamp-black.  This  is  often 
called  "  to  hat  a  line  " — /.  e,  hit. 

STRING-HORSE  [string --aus],  sb.    The  leader;  the  horse 
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any  part  of  ihc  team  in  front  of  the  sharp-horse  or  wheeler.     So 
string/iariicss  is  ihat  suitable  for  a  vore-horse.     Set  Crippin'g. 

STRIP  [striip'J,  sb.     i.  A  blow  with  a  slick ;  a  stripe. 
[Gee  dhik  dhae'Qr  dairg  u  daewnrait  g&o^d  sirip;}  give  that  there 
dog  a  downright  good  strip. 

SiryfijK,  Biroke  or  svrappe~e^if.^  P^i/ipvtf. 

Of  the  Jews  five  limes  received  I  (any  sin'fa  iaie  one. — 11  Cur,  si,  24. 

3.  v-i-andlr.    To  rub  the  skin  off  any  part  of  the  body. 

Can't  think  how  'tis  my  veet  d'  always  strip  /.o  bad. 

I  be  proi>er  ^-strip'l  waj'  thick  there  Crapes  to  Taan'un  an'  back. 

STRIPE  [stniyp],  sb.  Tech.  A  medium  quality  of  short  or 
clothing  wool,  clean  washed  with  soap,  and  dry  (or  should  be). 
Often  called  Devonshire  stripe. 

STRIPPER  [strtip-ur],  sb.  Tech.  The  smaller  of  each  of  the 
pairs  of  rollers  on  a  carding  engine,  called  respectively  worker  and 
stripper.  The  latter  revolving  at  a  much  higher  speed  than  the 
fomier. 

STROIL  [slrauyul],  sb.  1.  Couch  grass,  TrtUcum  repetis. 
This  word  is  constantly  applied  to  the  white  tube-like  roots  which 
are  turned  up  by  the  plough,  while  couch  is  used  in  speaking  of 
the  weed  generally  in  a  growing  state. 

He  (the  field)  lookih  middlin'  clean  'pon  tap,  but  come  to 
plough  un,  you'll  iec  he's  so  vull  o'  stroits  ever  he  can  hold. 

2.  s^.     Dexterity;  quickness  of  eye  or  limb ;  s^ility,     (Com.) 
No  more  stroil  about  thee'n  a  jackass. 

Tha  hast  no  Slroi!  net  Docily,  no  V 

STROKE  [stroa'k],  v.  I.    To  lake  part  of  the  milk  j  lo  milk 
gently. 
Give  her  this  drench,  and  mind  and  slrokc  her  every  day, 


STROOKT  [sirbokt].  P.  I.  and  /.  p.  of  lo  strike,  in  the  sense 
of  to  anoint.     See  Strike  i  ;  also  see  Struckt. 

STROUT  [slruw-t],  ji^.  and  I'. /,  i.  A  strut  or  prop.  (Alwaysso 
pron.)  A  timber  in  the  framing  of  a  roof  acting  as  a  prop;  to 
strengthen,  by  fixing  something  having  the  property  of  spanning 
or  supporting,  so  as  to  keep  parts  asunder. 

Thick  there  couple's  a-brokl,  nif  he  idn  well  a-slroutid  he'll  come 
down. 
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2.  To  walk  afTcctedly. 

1  did  larf,  mind,  to  zee  thick  there  little  scram  poppet-ass  o 
fuller,  stroiity  same's  a  stag  turkey. 

This  makyth  men  mysdo  •  more  Jwm  oujte  el  lis. 

And  to  stroutezxiCi  tosiarc. — Lan^iattd,  A*,  i/tf  He  J.  XI  I.  iSS. 

STROVED  [stroavd].     P,  /.  and  /.  /.  of  to  strive. 

I  sure  you,  sir,  I  widn  beg  nif  I  could  help  o*  it.  IV^  a-work 
hard  and  Vi-siroved  hard  by  my  time,  an'  a-braat  up  a  long  fam' 
but  now  I  be  proper  a-doned  up. 

STROW  [stroa],  sb.  Straw.  (Always.)  It  is  curious  that  tl 
word  should  be  almost  identical  in  sound  with  Mod.  Germ,  stroh 

All  slock  an*  cattle  took*d  away, 

An'  kip'd  atwum  'pon  strtno  an*  hay. — Pulnian,  Rus.  St,  p.  i 

STROW-MOTE  [stroa'-moa-ut],  sb.     Straw-mote.     See  Mote. 

STRUB  [struub-],  v.  /.     To  lose  all  one's  money  or  marbles 
play ;  to  clean  out. 

Jim  !  can's  len'  me  twenty  marvles?  I  be  proper  2L-striib'J. 

STRUCKT  [struukt].  P.  t.  and  /.  /.  of  to  strike.  Seldoi 
used  in  the  literal  sense  of  a  blow,  but  very  common  to  exprei 
surprise.  I  was  Zrstruckt  all  to  a  heap — /.  e,  I  was  greatly  astonishec 
Although  many  confound  the  two  words,  yet  genuine  dialcc 
speakers  preserve  the  difference  between  struckt  and  strookt  (q.  v. 
Perhaps  to  these  struckt  is  rather  a  "  fine  "  word. 

STUB  [stuub],  V.  t,  I.  In  hunting.  To  stake  a  horse,  or  t 
pierce  his  leg  with  a  stump  of  a  bush,  is  to  stub. 

Holloa,  Jack,  how  is  it  you  be  a-voot  ?    Why  I  stub  my  'oss 
Monday,  and  the  leg  o'  un's  like  a  gate-[pau's] — i.  e.  swelled  :i 
large  as  a  gate-post. 

2.  sb,     A  sharp  stump  of  a  bush  or  stake;  a  short  piece  of 
nail — often  called  stub-nail. 

No  wonder  th*  old  'oss  went  lame,  sir.  See,  here's  a  gurt  stu 
I've  a-pulled  out  o'  the  voot  o'  un. 

Ang.-Sax.  styb,  stybb^  a  stock,  trunk. 

Bot  stode  stylle  as  )>e  ston,  of^cr  a  stubbe  au)>er, 

^t  railed  is  in  roche  grounde,  with  rote3  a  hundreth. — Sir  Gawjyne,  1.  229J 

Jet  thu  singst  worst  thon  the  hei-siigge, 

^t  flijth  hi  grunde  among  the  stttbbe, — Owl  and  Nightingale^  I.  501 

At  that  tyme  I  toke  this  liarme, 

A  sttibbe  smote  me  throw  the  armc. — Weber,  Ipomydon^  I.  126 

STUBBARD  [stuub'urd,  stuubiid],  sb.  An  early  codling  appl 
One  of  the  commonest  of  favourite  eating  apples.     Not,  as  M 
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Couch  says,  peculiar  to  Cornwall,  but  well  known  in  Devon  and 

Somerset. 

STUBBED  [stubb'ud],  adj.     Short;  stumpy;  squat  in  figure. 

[Doan  ee  noa*  un?  lee'dl  stuub'ud  aa*s  fuul'ur,  naut  noa  uyur-n 
u  tuup-nee  loa'v,]  don't  you  know  him?  a  little  short  fellow,  no 
higher  than  a  twopenny  loaf. 

STUFF  [stuuf],  V.  t.     To  over-feed ;  to  cram. 

Her's  always  a  stuffitH  thick  there  nipper.  I  zess  to  her,  s'l, 
Jinn,  s'l,  I  be  safe  he'll  bust  one  o'  these  yur  days,  an'  then  thee't 
wish  thee'ds  a-harkdd  to  me. 

STUMP  [stuump],  v,  t  i.  To  cut  down  low — of  a  bush;  to 
leave  but  a  short  stump. 

Nif  you  want  a  good  thick  hedge,  you  mustn't  bethink  to 
shimfvci  down. 

2.  sb.     Term  for  a  short,  squat  person. 

Lor  !  I  never  didn  think  her*d  be  a  little  bit  of  a  stump  like  that. 

3.  V.  i.     To  step  heavily,  so  as  to  make  a  noise  in  walking. 
Whatever  be  'bout  up'm  chimmer,  stumpirC  about  fit  to  break 

down  the  planchin'  ? 

4.  With  //— to  walk. 

How  be  comin*  back?     Oh  !  I  count  I  must  stump  it 

STUMPY  [stuum-pee],  adj.     Short;  thick-set  in  figure. 

[Yue  noa*s-n  wuul  nuuf* — stuum'pee  lee'dl  fuuliir,  jis  luyk  dhu 
Jaak*  u  Cluub'z,]  you  know  him  well  enough — stumpy  little  fellow, 
just  like  the  Jack  of  Clubs. 

STUN-POLE  [stiin'-poal],  sb.     A  dolt ;  an  ass. 

Well  now,  thee  art  a  stun-pole^  nif  ever  was.     Same  as  Slim-pole. 

STUPE  [stiie-p,  stfeo-p],  sb.    A  stupid  person.     (Very  com.) 
What  a  gurt  stupe  thee  art,  vor  to  go  all  thick  way,  an'  arter  all 
come  back  empty-handed. 

STURTION  [stuur-shun],  sb.  Nasturtium.  (Always.)  Tropa- 
olum  majus. 

STURTLE-BOAR  [stuur'tl-boonir],  sb.  A  black-beetle.  See 
W.  S.  Dial.  p.  20. 

SUANT  [sue'unt],  adj.  and  adv.  Even ;  r^;ular  in  position  or 
appearance ;  smoothly.     (Usual  word.) 

I  call  that  there  a  good  suant  piece  o'  whait.  They  beans  didn 
come  up  suant  at  all.  A  drap  o'  oil  '11  make  the  wheel  urn  suanter 
by  half  Nice  suant  lot  o'  slips.  That  there  cloth  idn  a-waivM  no 
ways  suant  like. 


,  \ 


?.«.--a  xh  i*:h  »-,rh: it-he  •  .-arr^  Ce  '^esrei  ia  cmp;. — P.  F^sv.  xir.  nj. 


\f  *a  aiaj  «r,  -,n  in  apcnl  rr^.  -  31«B7  rjae  sad  ifte. 


Ft" ,f.  *>«ir  1171  in  r-fer-no;  r-  ■he  ir-;«:«i» — 
:r.  r>^-  -,r^i.*.;.-*. — -V^::  iJ  rir.':  .-?,  .-^    i  C.    Piin  Flrvm.XM  ^  p.  375. 


;i>;.y-;  J/xr«  L  rS.  'aIm  75.  var.  21. 

;;<.'«  >:.  -.-..1-    *'  '^J^f*  ^^V4r,  pL  17. 


Aa  r.r,«»  har  T*ace  -^-js  zmani  Tsit* 
E-:  wi.-:  :'r»  r.iit.-.er  :r-i  n-jr  wire. 
f;.:  r»«t  'i  lik  aooa. — SukjM  Sj^g^  Scr.  11.  p.  3^ 

.SVE  '?::V.  /3.  r.  A  5i.-n  of  money  paid  oa  accoont  of  wtn 
he!r.  J.  '.r  a'/i ::  !0  be,  d:r.e.     .Sf^  Jack  up. 

'FLai'zr  v:  '.i  tis'-;-*  ic'u  ;aa^  pun  k'^arccn  dha  wait,7  please,  s 
to  If.  .T.<:  have  a  5 u.-n  on  accoin:  of  cucdng  the  wheat. 

2.  v.     To  'ira-v  money  on  acconnt 

I  ci-\':  rna'oh  i:,  not  cet  ^yet;.  yoa  most  bide  gin  Zadsrdaj  nigt 
V,  r c  I  ve  a- ;  x/-?  m  y  j  o b. 

rJJCK  :  'z'-oic  r;,  m/^/;'.     Call-TTord  for  a  calf. 

.Sf/CK-.\PPLE  >eo-k-aa7/*.  x*.  A  favoarite red-cdoared  eatii 
a;r.!e.     fJ^l.ed  also,  but  r.ot  so  commonly  2s  in  Devon,  fuarremet 

.S^'CKER  'zeok'jT^,  j3.     A  suckling?  animaL 

Wiere  did  you  get  that  horse  ?  Why,  IVe  a-'ad*n  ever  since 
wa?  a  zucker;  I  bought'n  to  Win^ford  fair  o'  th'  old  Fanner  Bake 
and  til  be  zix  year  agone  come  the  time. 

SUCK  IN*  >cok-  een],  r.  /.    To  deceive;  to  betray;  to  dieal 

I  bin  z-zookt  in  zvott  way  thick  there  thing;  I  on't  have  no  mo 
hanks  way  un. 

A  lousy  rogue !  nif  he  didn  z^k  me  in  way  they  there  taj^spa 
he  made  wise  they  was  zilver. 

He  zaid  how  a  was  purty  well  z-zookt  in  over  thick  job. 

I  widn  ha  no  hanks  way  un ;  youll  be  2rsmfki  im  so  soie^s  a  gm 

SUODENT  [snud-nt],  sb.    Sudden  occurrence. 
The  tree  vailed  all  to  a  suddtnt^  and  'twas  just  a<onie  mairt 
had'n  a-bin  in  under'n. 
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suns.    5^(fZiDs. 

SUGAR  [shuiigur],  sb.  You  baint  afeard  o'  a  drap  o*  clain 
water,  be'ee?  why  you  baint  sugar  nor  eet  zalt. 

A  common  phrase  to  persons  who  do  not  like  to  go  out  in  the 

rain. 

SUITE  RING  [s^o'tureen],  sh.     Courting.     (Sometimes  heard.) 
The    use    is    precisely    analogous    to  farmerings   carpentering, 
dniggisfcring,  blacksmithing^  taildcring^  &c. 

SULL  [zooul],  sb.  The  implement  usually  known  as  the 
plough.  (Always.)  Plough  (q.  v.)  in  W.  Som.  means  something 
very  diflercnt. 

The  various  parts  of  a  zool  are— the  beam,  bqd,  breast,  broad- 
side, copse,  coulter,  coulter-box,  drail,  groundrisfe,  key,  landside, 
l)addle,  share,  spiner,  sword,  tail,  turnvore,  wang. 

The  word  without  qualification  is  taken  to  mean  the  ordinary 
implement  which  turns  the  furrow  over  on  the  right  side.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  the  plough,  as  nanny- J«//,  combing-j»//,  or 
taty -x////,  one-way-jw//,  Scotch  sull^  two-vore  sull,  two-way  suH^  or 
back'n  vore  suit,  right-hand  sull^  left-hand  sulL 

Combined  reaper  and  mower,  2  iron  sulls^  drags,  harrows,  cultivator,  harness, 
light  narrow  wheel  cart,  barley  stamp,  &c. 

Cambridge's  iron  clod-crusher,  oak  roller,  granite  ditto,  iron  cultivator,  2  iron 
sulls  by  "Howard." 

These  are  from  the  advertisements  of  two  different  auctioneers 
side  by  side  in  the  same  paper. —  Wellington  Weekly  News,  Oct. 
15,  1885.     Ang.-Sax.  sulh, 

3if  eax  ne  kurue,  ne  Jjc  spade  ne  dulue,  ne  ^  suluh  ne  erede,  hwo  kepte  ham 
uorle  holden  ?  Ancren  RiwU,  p.  384. 

l^ct  ^e  ilke  t'et  zet  ^e  hand  a)>e  %uol^  and  loke]>  behinde  him  :  ne  is  najt  wor^i 
to  ])c  riche  of  heuene.  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt^  p.  242. 

There's  promise  in  the  springing  cam 

Where  %ool  an'  drill  hev  teyz'd  the  groun*. — Pidman,  R.  SA,  p.  I. 

SUMMER  [zuum'ur],  sb.     i.  A  horizontal  beam  or  joist.     Also 
(tech. )  the  longitudinal  parts  of  the  bottom  of  a  wagon.    Fr.  sommier. 
The  bottom  o'  un's  a-ratted,  and  so  be  two  o'  the  zummers. 

2.  Tech.  The  large  beam  on  the  top  of  a  cider-press.  It  is  that 
which  sustains  all  the  pressure. 

SUMMER  [zuum'ur],  v,  t.  To  pasture  cattle  or  sheep  during 
the  summer  months,  away  at  a  distance  from  home. 

'Tis  all  very  well  vor  to  praich  'bout  grazin  o'  stock.  I  tell  ee  our 
ground  idn  good  'nough.  Nif  anybody  could  zummer  their  things 
up  in  the  mashes  now,  'twid  be  a  different  store  altogether. 

I  should  like  to  take  some  o'  they  hams,  vor  to  zummer  my  young 
bcas. 
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SUMMER-FAREWELL  [zuumiir-faaTwuul-].  A  variety  of  th 
Michaelmas  daisy,  rather  common  in  this  neighbourhood.  Mi 
Britten  pronounces  it  to  be  Aster  divergens, 

SUMMERING-GROUND  [zuum-ureen  grae'wn],  sb,  Pastur 
kept  for  summer  feeding  only.  We  know  nothing  of  the  somerlan 
of  Kent. 

SUMMERLEYS,  SUM  MERLEAZE  [zuum-ur  lai-z],  sb.  Pastui 
fed  only  in  summer.     Same  as  Scmmering-ground. 

SUMMER. SNIPE  [zuumur-snuyp],  sb.  The  sandpipei 
Tringoides  hypoUucus, 

SUMMER  VOYS  [zuumur  vauy/],  sb.     Freckles.     (Always.) 

SUM  MY  [suumoc],  v.  /.  To  cipher.  Com.,  but  less  so  tha 
figury. 

My  Bob's  a  capical  bwoy  vor  to  sum  my. 

SUMPLE  [suum-pl],  a/^'.  i.  Applied  to  leather — pliant;  supply 
(Usual  word.) 

There  idn  nort*ll  beat  curriers*  dubbin  vor  to  make  boots  sumpl 
Mus'  get  a  piece  o'  leather  more  sumpler^w  that  there  is. 

2.  T'.  /.     To  make  supple. 

I  likes  neat*s-foot  oil  vor  to  sumple  my  leather  way. 

SUNDAYS,  A  MONTH  OF  [ziSndeez],  sb.  Very  commoi 
phrase  for  a  long  time  is — 

Well !  let  thee  alone^  thee  wit'n  finish  in  a  month  o^  Zundays, 

SUNDAYS  AND  WICKED  DAYS  [ziSn-deez-n  wik'ud  dai-z] 
No  doubt  the  original  intention  was  to  say  wik'n  dai'z — L  e 
weeken  days ;  but  the  sound  and  the  idea  are  so  nearly  in  harmoo] 
that  wicked  days  has  become  the  nearly  invariable  form. 

I  be  fo'ced  to  work  all  the  year  round,  Zindays  and  wicked  dayi 
'tis  all  of  a  piece  way  me. 

SUP  [suup,  zuup],  sb.     Anything  drinkable. 
I  be  hard  a-zot  I  sure  ee,  mum.     I  'ant  a-taste  bit  nor  zup  zxrok 
yis'day  momin,  Mrs.  Dark  gid  me  a  basin  o'  broth. 

SUPER  [sfeo'pur],  sb.    Superintendent  of  police.     (Very  com.) 
They  (the  police  constables)  was  bound  vor  to  let  their  sup€i 
know'd  it. 

SURDLY  [suurdiee],  adj.  Surly;  cross-grained.  (Usua 
pronun.)  For  this  insertion  of  d^  cf.  Mardle^  Quardle^  BurdU 
Pur  die.     Seel)  \. 

I  hain't  very  fond  o'  Mr.  Baker,  to  Leigh,  he's  so  ter'ble  surdiy 
no  vokes  'ont  bide,  long  way  un. 

Surdiy  Sam  (I  ban't  bound  to  tull  ez  reyle  name),  BLC^Pulman^  R.  Sk.  p.  59 
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SURE  [shoa'ur],  adv,  i.  Certainly;  to  be  sure.  Very  com. 
expletive  asseveration,  and  few  conversations  go  on  long  without  it. 

I  don't  know,  sure,  An't  'ee  sure?  (Have  you  not  really?) 
Ees,  sure,  you  shall  be  safe  to  have  'm  in  time.  Tidn  a  bit  o'  good 
to  try  it,  tid'n  sure.  The  above  uses  are  varied  by  sure  ^noughy  of 
which  abundant  examples  occur  in  these  pages.     See  Swelter. 

2.  In  phr.y2?r  sure^  i.  e.  for  certain. 

I  b'lieve  'twas  he,  but  I  widn  zay,  vor  sure. 

SURE  or  SAFE  AS  A  GUN.     Usual  similes. 

I  tell  ee  't'll  rain  avore  you  be  a  do*d,  sure's  a  gun. 

They'll  sure  to  gee  un  a  month  vor't,  saaf^s  a  gun. 

An  et  her  winder  iv*ry  nite 
Vur  wicks  thare  waz  a  dark  urd  lite, 
An  twulve  o'clock,  za  s(iff*s  a  f^n^ 
An  zomtimes  up  za  late  ez  wan. 
Nathan  Hogg,  The  Kenton  Ghost,     See  also  pp.  43,  5 1. 

SURVEY  [suur-vai],  sb,     A  sale  by  auction.     (Very  com.) 
They  zess  how  the  bailies  be  up  'long  way  Farmer  White,  and 
how  there's  bound  to  be  a  survey^  vor  to  pay  the  rent. 

SWALLOW-PEARS  [zwaul'ur-pae'urz],  sb.  Services ;  sorb 
apples.     The  fruit  of  the  Pyrus  torminalis, 

SWAP  [swaup,  zwaup*],  v,  and  sb.     To  exchange;  to  barter. 
Never  swap  horses  while  crossing  the  river. 
Where's  meet  way  thick  dog  ?     I  zwap  way  Charley  Brice  a  bag 
o'  taties  vor  'n. 

SWAP-HATS!  [swaup-aa-ts !].  A  name  for  the  Gallinea  or 
Guinea  fowl,  from  its  peculiar  cry,  which  is  said  to  be  swaup-aa'ts  I 
swaup-aa'ts  I  swaup-aa'ts  I 

SWAPPING  [zwaup'een],  redundant  adv.     Used  always  with 
big  or  great.    Same  as  Thumping,  Whacking,  Thundering,  &c. 
A  zwappin  gurt  rat.     A  big  zwappin  maid. 

Ya  gurt  dugged-teal'd,  swapping,  rousling  Blowze. — Ex,  Scold,  1.  16. 
SWAR.     See  Zwar. 

SWEEL  [zwee'ul],  v.  t.    To  rinse ;  to  flush  with  water.     (Usual.) 
Be  sure  'n  zweel  out  the  pan  well. 

I've  2^-zweel  down  the  closet  way  more'n  twenty  buckets  o'  water. 
A.-S.  sunliany  to  wash. 

For  he  meked  hym-self  ouer  skyle 
Pottes  and  dysshes  for  to  swele, 
A.  D.  1303.  Rob,  of  Brunne,  Handlyng  Synne,  1.  5828. 

SWEET  [zweet,  zwit],  adj.  Clean;  wholesome;  fresh.  Applied 
to  smell. 


/J 
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A  freshly-washed  cask  would  be  described  as  fzu  c'Cfef'-s  u  nii 
Thick  there  vowl's  house  stink'd  aloud,  but  now  IVe  a-clain 
out,  he's  so  nveefs  a  nut.     In  this  sense  a  nut  is  always  the  dim 
of  comparison,  while  in  the  ordinary  sense  oi  sweet  to  the  taste,  t 
word  used  is  generally  sugar. 

SWEET  BETSIES  [zweet  Baefseez].  Double  white  saxifb^ 
Saxifraga  hypnoides.     Also  occasionally  Dielytra  spectabilis, 

SWEET  CHESTNUT  [zwif^hasniSt],  sb.  Usual  name  1 
Castanea  vesca^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  horse-chestnut,  .^^cm 
hippocastanum^  which  is  very  bitter. 

SWEET-HEARTY  [zweet-aartee],  v,  i.     To  go  courting. 
I  can  mind  very  well  when  your  father  used  to  come  siveetheartin 
There,  'tis  a  pity  to  disturve  'era !  let  'em  zweet-hearty  hon  th< 
be  young. 

SWEET-TOOTH  [zweet-t^th],  sb.     Fondness  for  sweets. 
Our  Sal  've  a-got  a  proper  zweet-tooth^  her'd  eat  sugary-candy  a 
the  day  long,  nif  her  could  come  to  it 

SWELTER  [zwuul'tur],  v.  t     To  cause  to  sweat  profusely. 
Till  I  come  to  the  tap  o'  th'  hill  I  was  purty  well  Zrzweltered^  sui 
'nough,  my  shirt !  nif  could'n  a-wring  un. 

SWELTERING,  SWELTERY  [zwuul-turee(n],  part  ad) 
Oppressively  hot;  very  sultry.  (Applied  to  weather.)  Same  a 
Squelstring. 

SWIG  [zwig-],  V.  t.  and  sb.  To  drink  greedily,  or  at  leas 
copiously  at  a  draught ;  a  draught. 

[T-oa'un  niivur  due*  vur  tu  laet  ee*  dringk  fuus*.  Aay-\ 
u-noa'd-n  zivig  daewn  tiie*  kwauTt  tu  wau*n  tiip*  un  nuvui 
wing'k,]  it  will  never  do  to  allow  him  to  have  the  first  drink.  J 
have  known  him  gulp  down  two  quarts  at  a  draught,  and  never  wink, 

Here,  Jim,  wut  'ave  a  swig  out  o'  my  virkin  ? 

SWIM  [zwiim-],  V,  u     i.  To  abound  ;  to  overflow. 
He'll  work  middlin  like,  so  long's  'tis  zwimmin  way  cider ;  stap 
the  drink  and  'tis  zoon  upright  way  un. 

lie  maketh  thy  store  with  his  blessing  to  noim^ 

And  after,  thy  soule  to  be  blessed  with  him. — Tusser^  iW59* 

2.  To  swoon  or  faint 

Poor  blid  I  zoon's  her  yeard  o'  it,  her  riglur  zwMd  right  away. 

3.  sb.    State  of  giddiness  or  faintness. 
My  'ead's  all  of  a  swim, 

SWIMMER  [zwiim-ur],  sb.  The  air-bladder  of  a  fish.  (Always.) 
In  bloaters  this  silvery-looking  purse  is  very  conspicuous. 
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SWIMMY  [zwiim-ee,  zwuom'ee],  adj.    Giddy. 
I  do  veel  terTjle  zwimmy  like,  I  zim. 

SWINGE  [zwiin-j],  v,  i.    To  beat ;  to  thrash. 
I'll  zwinge  thy  backzide  vor  thee,  s*hear  me  ! 

And  dede  him  hoslen  wel  and  shriue 

I  wo)),  fif  hundred  si)>es  and  fiue  : 

An  ofle  dede  him  sore  FUfinge^ 

And  wit  hondes  smerte  dinge. — 1280.     Havelok^  1.  212. 

SWINGEING  [swunjeen,zwiin-jeen],ad5f'.    i.  A  mere  intensitive 
o{  great, 

Tve  a-catched  a  swingeing  gurt  rat  s*  mornin'. 

2.  sb.     A  beating. 

A  downright  good  swingein  would  do  un  a  power  o*  good. 

SWINGLE-TREES  [zwing-l-treez],  sb.     Of  plough-tackle— same 
as,  but  less  common  than.  Bodkins,  Whipple-trees. 

Swyngilsire  {swyngyltre  A.)  of  a  harrow.     Protectorium. — Cath.  Ang, 

Then  there  is  needfull  but  the  plow  devise,  and  sTutngie-tree,  treates,  collers, 
hamesse,  and  cart-bridles. — Gervase  Markham^  Countrey  Famu^  p.  553. 

SWING-SWANG  [zwing--zwang],  sb.     State  of  oscillation. 
I*or !  he  never  idn  gwain  to  stan  'pon  thick  there  rope  I  why  he's 
all  to  a  zwing-zwang!    (Heard  m  a  circus.) 

SWORD  [zoo'urd],  sb.  i.  An  upright  iron  bar,  having  holes  in  it, 
fixed  to  the  front  of  a  tipping  cart,  or  butt,  and  so  arranged  that  a 
pin  put  through  any  one  of  these  holes  regulates  the  slope  of  the 
body  of  the  cart,  and  keeps  it  in  the  desired  position.  In  carting 
manure  on  a  field  this  enables  just  so  much  as  is  wanted  for  a  heap 
to  be  readily  taken  from  the  load,  and  the  remainder  to  be  drawn 
on  to  the  next  heap. 

2.  The  coulter  of  a  plough.     See  Sull. 


T  [tee-].  I.  Always  so  pron.  Also  T-iron  pron.  [/^-^f-uyur], 
and  sometimes  written  iee-\xon. 

2.  In  phr.  "  Right  to  a  T'  [rai-t  tiie  u  tee-'l.  A  common  reply 
to  questions,  if  numbers  are  correct,  is,  "  Right  to  a  T,  and  that  too." 
I  presume  this  means  even  the  last  T'or  tittle  is  perfect. 

3.  Sometimes  sounded  for  M,  as  in  Filt  (q.  v.). 

Now  kiss'n  the  zee  ware  thee  bee*st  a  gwayn, 

Zed  tha  crickit,  *'yu  nasty  vulty  thing  ^^Nathan  Hogg^  Sen  II.  p.  5. 
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A  chap  tolo  nier  /o  tothor  dny,  and  zed  that 

Tliay  ait  nurt  in  A/  wordcl  zept  canncls  an  vat. — A".  Hogg^  Ser.  I.  p.  34. 

4.  T  final  is  dropped  afters,  as  in  [duus*,  fuus*,  bnis*,  vuy-s,]  dust, 
first,  breast,  fist,  and  many  more. 

5.  To  in  the  sense  of  Mw,  as  in  /5^ay,  to-ytsx^  when  followed  bj 
a  vowel. 

I'll  do  it  vor  ee  /evening  [t'ai'vmeen].  '  See  T'afternoon. 

TABLE-BOARD  [taeubl-boourd],  sjf.  The  top  of  the  table. 
Table  is  the  entire  piece  of  furniture,  including  legs,  &c     Camp, 

BOXRD-CLOTH. 

Ue'-v  u-kaar'd  uwai-  dhu  kai*  u  dhu  doo'ur?  Aay  laef-m  uun'ee 
binaew  taap*  dhu  tae'ubl-boo'urd^  who  have  carried  away  the  key 
of  the  door?    I  left  it  only  just  now  upon  top  of  the  table-board. 

Inprimis  one  iabclborde,  one  frame,  and  a  settell  xx\ 

It'm  one  olde  dubbell  tabelbord^  w'**  two  wicker  chairs       iiij". 

Inventory  of  goixis  of  Henry  Gandyt^  Exeter,  1609. 

TACK  [taak],  sb,  A  shelf.  Although  given  in  all  the  glossaries, 
this  word,  at  least  in  West  Som.,  is  only  used  in  connection  with 
clavel.     See  Clavel-tack. 

TACK  [taak],  v,  t     To  smack;  to  slap  with  the  hand. 
Tommy !  come  in  this  minute,  or  I'll  tack  your  bottom  vor  'ee, 
I  will ! 

TACKER  [taakur],  sb,    A  shoemaker's  waxed  end  or  thread, 

including  the  bristle.     (Always.) 

A  man  who  was  helping  to  cut  down  an  ash  said  of  the  wood — 
[Dhiish  yuur  stuuf-s  su  tuuf'uz  livur  wuz  u  iaak'ur^"]  this  here 

stuff  is  so  tough  as  ever  was  a  tacker. — April  18,  1882. 

TACKER-GRASS  [taakur-graas],  sb.  Knot-grass.  The  usual 
name,  from  its  likeness  to  a  "tacker,"  or  shoemaker's  wax-end. 
Polygonum  aviculare.     Same  as  Man-tie. 

TACKLE  [taaki],  %k  /.     i.  To  bring  to  account. 
So  soon's  I  yeard  o'  it,  I  went  and  tackled-w  about  it. 

2.  To  accomplish. 

Bill  1  dus'  think  thee  art  man  enough  to  tackle  thick  job? 

3.  To  attack ;  to  contend  with  ;  to  thrash. 

I'm  darned  if  I  wid-n  tackle  dree  jish  fullers  as  he. 

4.  To  eat  greedily ;  to  eat  up. 

There  idn  the  fuller  o*  un  vor  'is  belly  not  in  twenty  mild  o*  the 
place ;  I  ver'ly  b'lieve  he'd  tackle  a  good  leg  o'  mutton  any  time. 

'•  To  harness  (of  a  horse). 
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Look  sharp  and  tackle  the  mare  in  readiness  vor  Jce,  zoon's  he 
do  come  back.     To  tackle  in  is  to  put  to. 

Tackle  in  my  *oss  torectly,  I  do  want  to  be  oflf. 

TACKLE  [taak'l],  sb,  i.  Gear;  implements — as  plough-/^^:^/?, 
/.  e.  all  the  horse  implements  on  a  farm.  0\ir\-tack  >,  ^shmg-tackle^ 
screw- tackle  (always),  /.  e.  the  tools  for  cutting  screws. 

2.  Applied  to  drink,  sometimes  to  fQod.     Same  as  Trade. 

Nif  this  idn  rare  tackle,  missus ;  I  zim  do  drink  moorish.  This 
is  a  grim,  rustic  pun  upon  *'moory,"  a  term  for  bad,  boggy  water, 
and  implies  that  the  speaker  would  like  more  of  it. 

gutter  tha  wutt  whan  tha  coms't  to  good  Tackling. 

Ex,  ^cold,  1.  II.     See  also  lb,  1.  187. 

TACKLING  [taak'leen],  sb.  The  general  term  to  include  all 
the  harness  worn  by  horses.  The  word  is  seldom  used  otherwise — 
very  rarely  for  tackle  in  the  sense  of  food  or  drink. 

Take  off  the  tacklin\  else  he'll  sure  to  break  it  abroad. — Dec. 
1885.     Said  by  farmer  of  a  horse  just  taken  from  a  dog-cart. 

TADDICK  [tad'ik],  sb,  A  small  quantity  of  anything;  a 
measure,  a  cart,  or  bag  partly  filled. 

'Ton*t  take  long  to  put  up  thick  bit  of  a  taddick — a  man  said 
of  a  very  small  rick  of  hay. 

Tidn  boo  half  loads,  they  taddicks  what  he  do  draw — another 
man  said  of  the  work  done  by  a  hired  cart. 

TAFFETY  [taa-futee],  adj.  Dainty  in  appetite;  particular  in 
eating.     (Very  com.) 

I  never  can't  abear  thick  sort  o'  pigs,  they  be  so  ter'ble  taffety ; 
they'd  starve  to  death  'pon  the  mait  I  gees  mine. 

Yokes  be  come  taffety,  sure  'nough,  what  they  used  to ;  nif  the 
bacon's  the  leastest  bit  rusty  like,  they  on't  tich  o*  it  now.  Well, 
I  zay  they  off  to  bide  'thout  it. 

TAFFLE  [taa-fi],  v,  t.    To  tangle. 

That  skein's  all  taffled  up  so,  I  never  sha'n't  undo  it.  Used  by 
educated  people  as  well  as  peasantry. 

T'AFTERNOON,  T'ARTERNOON  [taar-tur-n^o-n].  This 
afternoon.     The  usual  form. 

I  shall  be  sure  to  zee  un  fartemoon. 

This  form  is  used  with  a  future  construction,  seldom,  if  ever,  with 
a  past  tense — in  the  latter  case  it  would  be  s^arternoon  (q.  v.). 

TAH !  [taa !],  interj.  Babies  just  learning  to  speak  are  taught 
by  their  mothers  to  say  "  tah  "  by  way  of  thanks. 

Tommy,  what  do  you  say  to  the  lady?     Say  tah  /  directly. 

TAIL  [taa'yul],  sb.     Of  a  sull.     The  hind  part,  or  that  where 
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ilrj  IcTm   ends,  and  to  wliich  the  handles  are   fixed.     Also 

TAIL  [taayul],  r.  /.     To  cut  off  or  dock  the  tail  of  any  anin 
I  always  tails  my  lambs  to  zix  weeks  old. 

TAIL<:ORN,  TAIL-BARLEY,  TAIL-WHEAT.     See  Taii 

TAILDERY  [taa-yulduree],  r.  /.  To  practise  the  trade  i 
tailor.     See  Farmery. 

TAIL-END   [taa'yul-ai'n,  or  ee*n],  sb.      The  remainder; 
portion  left  after  repeated  selections. 

I  baint  gwain  to  take  the  tail-aid  arter  he've  a-zold  all  the  be 

T.\ILING  [taa'jnileen],  sb,  i.  The  refuse;  inferior  corn,  wl 
is  separated  by  the  winnowing  machine,  as  not  fit  for  market. 

Never  zeed  whait  turn  out  better;  there  wadn  nit  a  bushe 
tailing  in  all  thick  there  gurt  rick. 

2.  sb.    The  coarse  and  dirty  wool  shorn  off  from  around 
tails  of  sheep.     Same  as  Daggings. 

TAIL  OF  THE  MILL  [taayul  u  dhu  meenl],  sb.  i.  ' 
stream  of  water  as  it  rushes  out  from  under  the  water-wheeL  ' 
whole  stream  running  from  the  mill  is  the  mill-tail ;  that  wl 
supplies  the  wheel  is  the  leat  from  the  mill-head. 

2.  That  part  of  the  channel  or  water-course  which  conve}'s 
water  away  from  the  water-wheel.     See  Mill-tail,  Leat. 

TAIL-PIPE  [taa-yul-puyp],  z\  /.     To  tie  an  old  tin  or  ol 
rattling  thing  to  a  dog's  tail,  and  then  to  turn  it  loose.    This  crui 
is  frequently  practised  on  strange  dogs,  if  they  can  be  caught.     ' 
poor  things  run  frantically,  and  the  faster  they  run  the  worse 
clatter  and  the  fright.     Cats  are  sometimes  served  the  same  wa) 

TAIL  TO  TAIL  [taa'yul  tu  taayul],  adi\  phr.  Used  in  mail 
exchanges,  chiefly  for  horses  or  cattle.  The  precise  meaning 
even-handed — /.  e,  without  any  payment  or  other  adjustment  of  va 
in  the  animals  or  things  "  rapped." 

Mr.  Baker  chopped  way  me  vor  this  here  'oss  vor  a  cow  \ 
calve  what  I  turned  into  fair.  We  was  ever  so  long  dalin,  'ca 
he  wanted  to  turn  'em  tail  to  tail;  but  1  wadn  gwain  to  chop  \ 
he  'thout  drawin'  o'  money ;  and  come  to  last  1  made  a  soverc 
[suuvreen]  out  o'  un. 

TAIN  [tai-n],  nam.    Ten.     (Always  so  pronounced) 
Tain  thousan'  times  tain  thousan'. 


'Bout  t€yn  o*clock  thce*s  bedder  start 
I  wish  *ec  luck  wi'  all  my  heart. — Pi 


my  heart. — Pttlman^  R,  Sk,  p.  i; 
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TAKE  [tae-uk],  v.  t  P.  L  [t^okt]  ;  /.  /.  [u-t^okt].  i.  To  hire .; 
to  rent. 

He's  lookin'  about  vor  to  take  a  farm.  He've  ^-iookt  the  farm 
to  dear  by  odds. 

2.  To  undertake  to  do  work. 

We  tookt  it  to  low — /.  e,  undertook  to  do  it  for  too  little  money. 
I  widn  take  it  again  vor  double  the  money. 

3.  V.  t\     To  grow. 

A  gardener  said  to  me,  "  I  put  on  all  the  grafts,  but  they  did'n 
take,  not  one  of  'em. 

TAKE  AFTER  [tae'uk  aadr],  v.  /.  To  resemble  in  face  or 
carriage. 

[Ee  du  tae'uk  aa'dr-s  faa'dhur  maa7nlee;  dhu  vuuree  daa'ps 
oa  un,]  he  do  take  after  his  father  mainly ;  the  very  daps  of  him 
— /.  e.  gait,  manner. 

TAKE  ALL  MY  TIME,  TAKE  ME  ALL  MY  TIME  [tae-uk 
mee  au  1  mee  tuym].  It  will  need  my  best  efforts.  Very  common 
saying  of  any  difficulty. 

Well,  I  s'pose  can  be  ado*d ;  but  V\\  be  daal'd  if  't'ont  take  *em 
all  their  time^  whoever  got  the  doin'  o'  ut. 

TAKE  IN  [tae-uk  ee-n],  v.  t,  i.  To  strip  the  apples  off  the 
trees  in  an  orchard. 

Mr.  Bird  've  Zrtookt  in  all  his  apples.     Set  Pixy-wording. 

2.  Of  a  stack  of  corn.  To  carry  the  corn  into  the  barn  to  be 
thrashed. 

We  be  gwain  to  take  in  a  whaiten  rick  to-morrow ;  bring  up  the 
bitch,  there's  a  sight  o'  rats  in  un. 

3.  V,  t.    To  enclose.    Said  of  common  land.    See  Hill-ground. 

TAKE  IT  OUT  [taek-  ut  aew-t],  phr.  To  receive  goods  instead 
of  money  for  a  debt  owing ;  to  truck. 

I  zills  my  butter  to  Mr into  shop ;  but  I  baint  gwain  to 

no  longer,  cause  I  never  can't  get  no  money,  [au'vees  foo'us]  (I  am) 
always  forced  to  take  it  out, 

TAKE  NOTICE  [tae-uk  noa-utees],  fhr.  When  a  baby  first 
shows  signs  of  intelligence  it  is  said  to  **  take  noticed* 

TAKE  OFF  [taek  au-f  ^r  oa-f],  v.  t.     To  take  a  likeness. 
Father  bin  2i-tookt  off^  but  'tidn  a  bit  like'n. 

TAKE  OUT  [taek  aewt],  v.  t    To  write  out ;  to  copy. 
Take  out  Mrs.  Jones's  bill  to  once. 

TAKE  TO  [tae-uk  tue],  3f.  /.     i.  To  enter  into  possession. 
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'Tis  all  a-sij:;nccl  'bout  takin'  o'  the  farm  ;  but  they  baint  g 
to  take  to  un  gin  Lady-day. 

2.  Of  persons  or  animals.     To  adopt. 

Her  know'd  'twadn  'er  own  calve,  and  'er  never  widn  take  to 

3.  To  become  accustomed  or  attached  to. 
Someway  or  nother  Robert  never  didn  take  to  'er. 

TAKE  TO  DOING  [tack-  tu  dueeen], />^r.  To  scold;  to 
to  account. 

Her  tookt  me  to  doing  purty  well  *bout  thick  there  cat ;  but  I 
her  rd  cook  forty  o'm,  nif  I  catched  'em  here. 

TAKE  UP  [taek  au*p],  v,  /.  i.  To  take  in,  or  receive  regul 
as  a  newspaper.     (Always.) 

WeVe  zrtookt  up  the  Magnet  'is  tain  year. 

2.  To  contradict ;  to  interrupt  in  speaking. 
Well,  you  no  'casion  vor  to  take  anybody  up  so  short; 
mid  harky  gin  anybody  've  a-zaid  what  they  got  to  zay. 

TAKE  UP  Wr  [taeuk  aup  wai],  phr.     i.  To  consort  with. 
Pity  her  should  take  up  7vay  a  fuller  like  he. 

2.  To  make  a  hobby  of.     Used  only  va  past  part. 
Our  Jim's  terr'ble  Zr tookt  up  way  raidin. 

3.  To  be  over  fond  :  of  persons. 

Her's  that  there  zriookt  up  way  thick  there  bwoy,  tidn  not 
bit  o'  good  vor  nobody  to  zay  nort  by  un;  heron't  'arky  to  iL 

TALE  [tae'ul],  sb.  The  full  number  of  eggs  a  hen  lays  be 
she  becomes  broody.     Sometimes  called  lay-tale. 

I  lian't  a  single  broody  hen  to  my  name,  else  I  let  'ee  'ave 
in  a  minute ;  nother  one  o'm  an't  a-laid  out  their  tale, 

TALER  [tae'ulur],  sb,  A  tale-bearer.  See  Tell-taler- 
This  word  is  never  pronounced  like  tailor  [taayuldur]. 

TALLDER  [tauldur],  adj,     Reg.  comp.  of /«//.     See  D.  1. 
Why,  Joey  !  nif  Lizzy  idn  tallder'n  you  be  !  botevcr  b'ee  ^bou 
let  her  get  avore  'ee  ? 

ce  jumped  up  all  ta  once,  wi'out  thinkin  that  ee  was  talldtr  than  the  rooa 

Pklman^  Rus.  Sk,  jk  6 

TALLET  [taal-ut],  sb.  The  hayloft  over  a  stable— called  so 
times  the  stable  tallet.  (Regular  name.)  Also  in  any  builc 
the  spare  immediately  under  the  roof;  but  not  applied  to  a  ce 
room  of  any  kind,  whether  attic  or  not.     Welsh,  Taflod. 

Tiie  \loor  o'  the  tallefs  proper  a-ratted  (rotten).— October,  iJ 
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Ver  tallety  maunger,  rack,  and  bart'n 

Must  all  be  kip'd  a-vill'd,  ver  sart'n. — Pulman^  R.  Sk.  p.  20. 

TALY  [taeiilee],  v.  i.     To  gossip ;  to  chatter ;  to  have  a  tale. 
Her*s  always  ready  to  taly  way  anybody. 

TAME  [tae-um],  z^.  /.  To  cut;  to  prune.  (Rare.)  As  "to 
tame  a  bush."     See  Reports  3  and  4  Devon  Associatiotiy  1879-81. 

"^AMSINE,  TAMSY  [taam-zee-n,  taam-zee], /r.  n,    Thomasine. 
Tamsy  is  not  an  uncommon  name. 

TAN  [tan],  v,  t.     To  thrash  ;  to  beat. 

Let  me  catch  thee  again  !  zee  whe'er  I  don't  tan  thy  burches 
vor  thee,  s*hear  me ! 

TANG  [tang],  sb.  The  spike  or  part  of  a  knife,  hook,  or  other 
tool  which  is  inserted  into  the  handle. 

Can't  put  nother  'an'l  to  thick  there  'ook,  'cause  the  tang  o'  un*s 
a-brokt. 

TANGLEMENT  [tang'Imunt,  not  tang-glmunt],  sb.  Tangle,  or 
knot. 

However's  anybody  gwain  to  get  droo  these  yer  brimmles,  nif 
they  an't  a-got  nother  'ook  vor  to  cut  *em — they  be  all  to  a  proper 
tangiement.     (Covert-beater,  Dec  1886.) 

TANNING  [tan'een],  sb,     A  beating;  a  hiding. 

'T'ANT  [taam,  taa-nt],  cantr.     It  has  not. 
l^Taa'n  u-bdn*  u-dde'd  naut-s  lae'ut  yuurz,]  it  has  not  been  done 
not  these  late  years.     See  W.  *S*.  Gram.  p.  57. 

TANTARABOBUS  [tan-turuboa-bus],  sb.  Name  for  the  devil- 
usually  preceded  by  "  old."  (Very  com.)  It  is  also  used  very  often 
as  a  playful  nickname  for  any  boy  or  man.  A  frequent  saying  in 
reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  age  of  any  one  lately  deceased  is — 

Oh !  I  reckon  he  lived  same's  Tantarabobus^-oXX  the  days  of  his 
life. 

Nif  thee  disn  mind  and  alter  thy  hand,  th'old  Tantarabobus  'II  be 
arter  thee !  Tantarabjbs  given  by  Halliwell  is  unknown.  See 
Bogus,  New  Eng,  Diet, 

TANTONY'S  FIRE  [tan'tuneez  vuyur],  sb.  Saint  Anthony's 
fire — erysipelas. 

TANTRUMS  [tantrumz],  sb,     A  fit  of  passion. 

Missus  've  got  the  tantrums,  sure  'nough,  again  s'momin*. 

TANTRUMY  [tan'lrumeej,  adj.  Passionate;  given  to  bursts 
of  ill-temper. 

1  can't  think  hot  we  bo  gwain  to  do  way  thick  bwoy,  he's  that 
there  tantrumy  'pon  times,  I  be  most  afeard  to  zee  un  go  off  in  fits. 

3  B 
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TAP  [taap],  v.  t     i.  To  begin  cutting  or  consuming. 
All  the  grass  is  a-go  ;  we  must  tap  the  hayrick  next  week. 
I  didn  want  to  tap  thick  there  cave  o'  taties  vore  arter  Kirsmas. 
Jim,  urn  out  and  tap  in  a  cut  o'  hay,  will  'er  ? — /.  e,  will  you  ? 

2.  Tech.  To  ^^tap  a  screw"  is  to  cut  a  female  thread — i.e. 
the  screw  inside  the  nut, 

TARNAL  [taamul],  adj,  and  adv.  Eternal ;  extreme ;  constant ; 
excessive. 

'Tis  a  tarnal  shame.     Her's  tarnal  fond  o'  un. 

TARNATION  [taar*nae*urshun],  adj.     A  quasi  oath. 
'Tis  a  tarnation  bad  lot.     Tarnation  ugly. 

TATIES  AND  POINT  [taeudeez-n  pwauynt].  It  is  very 
common  to  hear  old  people,  when  expatiating  upon  the  hardships 
of  their  youth  as  compared  with  the  luxury  enjoyed  by  the  young 
of  the  present  day,  say,  "  Mate,  sure  'nough !  we  never  had'n  a-got 
none,  'twas  always  taties  and  zalt,  or  taties  and  pointy  when  father'd 
a-made  shift  vor  to  git  hold  o*  a  bit  o'  bacon  like  for  his  Zunday's 
dinner. 

This  pointing  at  food,  by  way  of  exciting  the  imagination  of  its 
enjoyment,  seems  to  be  not  only  a  very  ancient  but  wide-spread 
custom. 

Rev.  C.  Swynnerton  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
(Oct.  1883),  on  folk-lore  of  the  Upper  Punjaub,  says,  among  other 
stories  much  resembling  those  current  in  English  peasant  life — 

A  miser  protests  against  another  wasting  his  ghee  by  dipping  his  bread  in  it, 
when  bv  hanging  up  the  ghee  out  of  reach  on  a  nai),  pointing  the  bread  at  it, 
and  making  ^lieve  very  much,  he  might  enjoy  the  ghee  in  imagination  and  save 
it  in  fact.  Athmaum^  Nov.  3,  1883. 

TATTERING  [taafureen],  adj.  and  sb.    Tattling;  chattering. 

Come  now,  there's  to  much  tatterin*  by  half,  let's  have  less  noise 
and  more  work  ! 

Her's  a  tatterin\  neighbourin'  sort  of  a  thing ;  better  fit  her'd 
look  arter  her  chillem  and  keep  'em  to  school,  and  tidy  like. 

Tateryn,  or  iaueryn,  or  speke  wythe  owte  resone  (or  iangelyn'.  supra^ 
chateryn,  K.  iaberyn,  P.).     Gam'o,  blatero. 

Taterynge,  or  iauerynge  (iaperynge,  s.  iaberinge,  P.).    Garritus, 

Promp,  Parv, 

TATY-DIGGER  [tae-udee  dig-ur],  sb.  A  kind  of  double 
mattock. 

TATY-TRAP  [tae-udee-traap],  sb.    The  mouth. 

[Doa*n  maek  dheezuul*  u  f^ol — taek*-n  shuut*  dhee  tae^vdet- 
traap^  don't  make  thyself  a  fool — take  and  shut  thy  taty-trap. 
This  is  a  very  common  piece  of  advice  given  by  a  friend  to  another 
who  is  getting  noisy  with  drink. 
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[Wuy-s-n  shuut  dhee  gurt  tae'udee-traap^  un  neet  buyd  dhae-ur 
gyaap-een  ?]  why  dost  (thou)  not  shut  thy  great  mouth,  and  not  bide 
there  gaping  ? 

TATV-ZULL  [tae-udee-zoo-ul],  sb.  A  kind  of  plough,  called 
also  a  "  corabing-zull,"  used  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  up  a 
comb  or  ridge  on  each  side,  and  so  earthing  up  ranks  of  potatoes, 
or  other  crops  requiring  to  be  so  treated. 

TAY-RUN  [tai--ruun],  sb.  Tea-urn.  (Always.)  This  article 
being  a  mark  of  gentility,  it  needs  to  be  fitly  named.  Of  course, 
even  before  Board  schools,  we  knew  that  "  to  urn  "  was  not  genteel 
speaking,  and  so  when  a  tea-urn  was  first  brought  into  use,  we  felt 
that  the  common  word  must  not  be  used  in  connection  with  it. 
We  knew  it  ought  to  be  run,  not  urn,  and  so  we  have  ever 
called  it. 

For  a  school-gathering  my  wife  told  an  under-gardener  to  go  to 
a  friend's  for  a  large  "  tea-urn."  The  man  not  knowing  what  that 
was,  said,  "  What  did  you  plase  to  want,  mum  ? "  Upon  which 
I  said  at  once,  "The  tay-runP  Instantly  he  answered,  "Oh  yes, 
sure,  mum!" — July,  1884. 

Many  years  ago  I  remember  my  old  nurse  calling  to  a  fellow- 
servant,  "  Mary,  bring  up  the  run  to  once."  My  mother,  attempting 
to  correct,  was  immediately  answered,  "  I  never  didn  zay  urn,  not 
in  all  my  life." 

TEA-KETTLE  BROTH  [taikitl  brau'th],  sb,  A  very  common 
and  popular  mess.  It  is  made  of  slices  of  bread  put  into  a  basin, 
upon  which  are  poured  boiling  water.  When  the  bread  is  well 
soaked,  the  water  is  strained  off,  some  butter,  salt,  and  a  sou/>(on 
of  pepper  are  added,  then  the  basin  is  filled  with  boiling  skimmed 
milk,  in  which  is  usually  some  chopped  organ  {q,  v.), 

TEAR  [taeur],  v.  t  To  break. 
Mind  you  don't  tear  the  pitcher. 
Who've  a-bin  an*  2i'tord  the  winder  ?     He  wadn  di-tord  'smornin'. 

The  Boughs  are  ready  to  tear  with  snaw, 
And  the  vrawz'd  Bracks  vorget  to  flaw. 
1762.   Collins,  Ninth  Ode  of  Horace  in  Somerset  Dialect j  Miscellanies ^  p.  114. 

TEAR  [tae'ur],  sb.    Passion ;  rage. 

Maister's  in  a  purty  tear,  sure  'nough,  'cause  the  bulliks  brokt 
out  into  the  trefoy  (trefoil). 

TEAR  ALONG  [tae'ur  ulau'ng],  v,  /.  To  go  or  drive  at  a  very 
rapid  pace.     (Very  com.) 

Sober  !  'tidn  no  good  to  tear  along  like  that  is  \  you  mid  so  well 
kill  anybody  to  once  as  frighten  'em  to  death. 

TEARING  [taeureen],  adj.     Boisterous ;  noisy ;  blustering. 
A  gurt  tearin\  holler-mouth — the  parish  idn  big  enough  vor  he. 

3  B  2 
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TEASE  [tai-z],  v.  t     To  drive ;  to  harass. 

The  only  way  to  get  rid  o'  they  rabbits  is  to  keep  on  tazin^  o'm. 

Bi  )>ay  were  tened  at  j^e  hyje,  and  taysgii  to  >e  wattrej. — Sir  Gawayne,  1.  11691 

TEASER  [tai'zur],  sb.  A  young  ram  which  is  allowed  to  run 
with  the  eweSy  but  is  artificially  prevented  from  copulation. 

TEDIOUS  [taijus],  adj.  Fidgety;  unwilling  to  keep  still; 
fretful 

Gipsy  (a  cow)  do  keep  on  belvin  arter  her  calve ;  her's  that  taijus 
anybody  can*t  hardly  come  aneast  her. 

TEE  [tee],  sb.  An  iron  shaped  like  the  top  of  the  letter  T,  but 
with  a  chain  attached  to  the  centre  instead  of  the  stem  of  the 
letter.  Tees  are  at  the  ends  of  the  chain  to  a  horse's  head-stall  or 
night-halter. 

TEEHEEING  [teeheeeen],  part.  adj.  Giggling ;  tittering ; 
silly  laughing. 

[Kas'-n  keep  kwuyiit,  yu  teehee'een  yuung  ftoi?]  canst  (thou) 
not  keep  quiet,  you  giggling  young  fool  ? 

Te  he,**  quoth  she  and  clapt  the  window  io.—Chatteer^  MUlet^s  Tali,  L  3738. 

But  when  the  hobby-horse  did  wxhy» 
Then  all  the  wenches  gave  a  W^y. 

Cobhe,  Brit,  Popular  Antiquities,  Vol  i.  p.  207. 

TEEN  [tee-n],  v.  t    To  kindle ;  to  set  alight. 
[Yuur,  JiSn!  teen  u  kanl,  wiil'ur?]  here,  Jane!  light  a  candle, 
will  you  ? 

|«r-of  hi  tende  here  lijt  *  alle  in  \t  place. 
What  was  )>at  oure  Loueid  Crist  *  ^e  li^  fram  heuene  sende 
&  ^t  folc  >at  stod  aboute  *  here  taperes  hereof  tende, 
1298.  Robt.  of  GloH.  Life  of  St,  Dumtan  (ed.  Morris  and  Skeat),  p.  19. 

On  )>e  wal  ))at  fur  him  hent  :  wij>  inne  a  lytel  space 
}Mit  he  be-gan  ]>ar-wi|>  be  atend :  in  an  hundred  place. 

Sir  Ferumbras,  1.  328a 

Wy|)  a  charme  he  make)>  fyr  :  &  a  candlee  he  attended — lb,  1.  2413. 

rearing  or  snapping  vrom  Candle-douting  to  CandIe-/^/>f^  in  tha  Yeavllng. 

Ex.  Scold.  1.  314, 

TEG  [taeg],  sb,  A  yearling  sheep.  Same  as  a  hog.  This 
word  is  not  so  often  applied  to  the  sheep  as  "hog,"  but  more 
frequently  to  the  wool — Teg-wool  being  the  same  as  hog-wool 
(/.  V,),  i.  e.  wool  of  a  year  and  a  half  s  growth. 

TELL  [tuul],  V.  i.     I.  To  recognize. 

A  man  who  had  been  hurt  by  a  slate  falling  on  his  head,  said 
in  reply  to  my  inquiry, — 

[Wuul,  dhangk  ee,  zr,  aay  bee  gifeen  bad'r,  biSd  aay  wuz  dhaat 
maeuz  aidud  luyk,  vur  aup  dree*  wiks  aa'dr  ut,  neef  aay-d  u  meet 
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ee  dhoa*,  aay  kfeo*d-n  tuul  tie*  y&e  wau'z,  nu  moa'ur-n  dhu  dai'd,] 
well,  thank  you,  sir,  I  am  getting  better,  but  I  was  so  stunned 
(or  giddy)  for  quite  three  weeks  after  it,  that  if  I  had  met  you 
then,  I  could  not  recognize  who  you  were,  any  more  than  a  dead 
man. 

2.  To  talk  ;  to  speak. 

He  do  teli  in  his  sleep  ter'ble.  The  word  is  constantly  used  to 
emphasize  a  piece  of  rustic  wisdom,  or  a  threat,  by  beginning — 
[Aay  tuul'tQ  haut  tai'z,]  I  tell  ye  what  it  is.  I  teil  ye  what  'tis,  I 
shan't  stand  it  no  longer. 

It  is  often  used  redundantly,  "  I  tell  'ee "  being  in  every  other 
sentence,  without  adding  anything  to  the  sense  or  information 
conveyed — just  like  **  I  say"  of  ordinary  colloq.  Eng. 

I  don't  wanl'n,  I  tell  ee, 

Thei  teldm  that  thei  schulden  hede  snaris. —  Wyclif^  Psalm  Uiii.  6. 

Jet  thu  me  seist  of  other  thinge, 

And  Ulst  that  ich  ne  can  nojt  singe. — Owl  and  Night,  1.  309. 

There  were  some  women  in  the  village  idling  about  it. 

Account  of  a  murder^  Wellington  Weekly  News^  Aug.  1 1,  1887. 

I've  a  yeard  tell  o'  it,  but  I  never  didn  zee  it. 
They  was  well  agreed — I  zeed  'em  iellif^  together  in  to  Clock, 
(inn)  the  night  avore. 

3.  V,  t    To  recognize ;  to  distinguish. 

Of  two  men  with  ferrets,  neither  seemed  to  know  which  of  the 
two  was  his  own  ;  one  said,  "  Here,  let's  zee  'em,  I  can  tell  mine, 
any'ow,  nif  I  look  to  the  teeth  o'un." 

I  can  tell  my  own  hat  'mongst  a  thousand. 

I  be  that  blind  'pon  times,  I  baint  able  to  tell  my  own  wive  hon 
I  meet'th  her. 

4.  To  count.     (Alwa)rs.) 

A  witness  before  giving  evidence  was  thus  advised — 

[HauTi  y{ie  bee  aak'st  oanirt,  muyn  yde  au'vees  tuul  vuyv,  voaT 

yhe  du  spai'k,]  when  you  be  asked  anything,  mind  you  count  five, 

before  you  speak. 

I  may  tell  all  my  bones. — Psalm  xxii.  17.     See  also  2  Kings  xvii. 

5.  V,  t  and  I.    To  say ;  to  speak. 

Do  what  I  wid  I  couldn  get'n  vor  to  tell  a  word. 
Her  told  how  her  zeed  two  men  gwain  on,  but  her  couldn  tell  who 
they  was. 

"  Do  not  talk  nonsense  "  is  usually,  <*  Don't  tell  up  such  stuff." 

He  ne  telle^  bote  lyte  of  ous  :  be  his  wordes  sterae  : 

Proutelich  heauauntte)'  hem  :  wij>  xij  for  to  fijte. — Sir  Ferumhras^  1.  117, 

Holde|>  Jow  stille,  and  spckel>  nojt :  but  lete>  me  telle  as  y  ha  jw^t.— /<^.  1.  4417. 
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6.  In  the  com.  phr.  "  Tell  me  !  "  This  is  a  mere  asseveration, 
and  implies  a  challenge  to  contradict  the  speaker.  It  usually  takes 
the  form,  "  Nif  *tidn  zo  and  zo,"  or  **  Nif  thick  fuller  idn  a  fool, 
tell  me  !'^    See  Rattler  2,  Start  2. 

TELL  OF  [tuul-  oa],  phr.    To  give  evidence  of. 

[Wuul !  y{ie  aa'v  udras*  dhik  vee'ul  u  graewn  prau'pur,  eeiil 
tuul'  oa  ut  pdr'tee  kwik,  aa'l  wauTn  un,]  well  1  you  have  dressed 
that  field  thoroughly,  it  will  show  the  eflfects  of  it  very  quickly,  I'll 
warrant  it. 

TELL-TALER-TIT  [tuul-taenilur-tee-t],  sb.    Tale-bearer. 
The  rhyme  is  as  common  here  as  elsewhere — 

Tell-taler-tUt  your  tongue  shall  be  slit. 

All  the  dogs  in  the  town  shall  have  a  little  bit. 

TEMPER  [taem-pur],  sb.     Applied  to  soil  when  easily  tilled. 
Thick  there  field  o*  groun'  was  in  capical  temper^  we  made-n  jis 
the  very  same's  a  arsh-heap  (heap  of  ashes). 

TEMPLES  [taem'plz],  sb.  A  wooden  stretcher  of  adjustable 
length,  having  points  at  either  end,  used  by  weavers  to  keep  the 
cloth  as  woven  of  the  proper  width  in  the  loom.  The  implement 
is  often  called  a  "pair  o*  temples." 

TEMPORY     [taimpuree],    adv.      In  a  slight,    unsubstantial 
manner;  temporarily. 
All  the  place  is  a-put  up  tempory^  sure  'nough.     (Very  com.) 

TENANTSHIP  [taen-unshiip*],  sb.     Tenancy. 
Why  my  tenantship  will  be  a-run*d  out  vore  the  work's  a-finisht* 
— January  1885. 

TEND  [tain(d],  v,  t.  To  attend;  to  wait  upon;  to  serve 
customers  in  a  shop. 

I  can't  get  away,  'tis  onpossible ;  I  must  tend  my  customers  or 
lost  'em. 

A  mason's  labourer  always  describes  his  work,  "I  do  tend 
masons." 

A  "  tending-shoi^ "  in  a  mill  is  a  room  where  the  foreman 
receives  and  gives  out  weaver's  work.     See  Nurse-tending. 

TENDANCE  [tai'nduns],  sb.    Attention ;  care ;  looking  after. 
Young  turkeys  be  terr'bl  nash,  they  wants  a  sight  o'  tendance. 

Hops  dried  in  lof^,  aske  tendance  oft. 

And  shed  their  swedes,  much  more  than  n^edes. — Tusser,  56/53. 

TENET  [taen-ut],  sb.  A  tenon.  (Always.)  Also  tenet-sata 
[taen'ut  zau,  or  zaa].     (Always.) 

TERRIBLE  [tuurubl],  ^/^*.     i.    Very  intimate;   thick;   close 

friends. 
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Her's  terrible  way  my  missus,  but  I  baint  no  ways  a-tookt  up  way 
her  myzul. 
They  two  young  osbirds  be  terrible  together.    Camp,  Dreadful  2. 

2.  adv.  Very.  The  most  common  intensitive  in  use,  as  "  terrible 
purty,"  &c.     See  hundreds  of  examples  throughout  these  pages. 

TERRIFY  [tuur-eefuy],  v,  t     i.  To  importune. 

[Uur-z  auvees  tuur-eefuyeen  ur  mau'dhur  vur  tu  lat  ur  goo*,  bud 
aay  ziim*  tiiz  aar'd  luyk  vur  tu  pae'rt  wai  ur,]  she  is  always  impor- 
tuning her  mother  for  to  let  her  go  (to  service),  but  I  fancy  it  is 
hard  like  for  to  part  with  her. 

2.  V,  t.     To  torment 

[Dhai  bwuwyz  bee  nuuf*  tu  tuureefuy  lin'ee  bau'dee  tu  dath*, 
dhai  bee*,]  they  boys  be  enough  to  terrify  anybody  to  death, 
they  be. 

3.  Applied  to  weeds ;  to  hoe  constantly. 

You  can't  never  get  urd  o'  that  there  stuff,  nif  you  don't  keep  on 
tcrrifyin  o'  it. 

TERVY  [tuur'vee],  v,  /.    To  struggle ;  to  writhe. 
Ay,  man !   thee  mids  tervy  or  eet  poaty,  but  I  can  hold  thee, 
mind.       See  Ex,  Scold,  L  216. 

TET  [taet-],  sb.    Teat.     (Always.) 

One  o'  Daisy's  lets  (a  cow)  is  so  zore  I  can't  hardly  tich  o'  her. 

TETCH  [taech-],  sb.     Habit;  gait. 
'Tis  a  tetch  her've  a-got. 

Tetch'e,  or  manner  of  condycyone.     Mos.  condicio. — Promp,  Parv. 

I  mean  not  that  such  a  tech  as  Naaman  took  here  may  do  it 

Rogers^  Hut,  0/ Naaman ^  p.  96. 

See  Trans.  Dev.  Association^  1883,  vol.  xv.  p.  93;  also  vol. 
xviii.  p.  lOI. 

TETCHINESS  [taech -inees],  sb.    Ill-temper;  crabbedness. 

Her's  good-lookin'  enough,  but  there's  too  much  tetchiness  about 
her  vor  me ;  till  her's  a-come  to  my  time  o*  life,  a  purty  old  queen 
her'll  be,  I'll  warn  her.     (Very  com.) 

pride  of  heart,  stoutnesse  and  disdaine,  techinesse^  and  reliques  of  some  old 
better  roote  which  is  bred  in  the  bone. — 1642.  Rogers^  Naaman^  p.  423. 

TETCHY  [tdch-ee,  taech-ee],  adj.     Captious;  irritable.     (Com.) 
[Uur-z  u  maa-yn  tuch'ee  oa-1  dhing,  uur  \iz'  naew,  muyn],  her's  a 
main  tetchy  old  thing,  her  is  now,  mind.— Jan.  22,  1883. 

And  he's  as  tetchy  to  be  w(k>'d  to  woo, 

As  she  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  vx\i.^Troilus  and  Cressida,  I.  il. 


f    • 


"a^i-iT    ?<:' 


'..  t 


ih  ".he  'eifc'^gnpfae?  ajtra^iCgd  into  "toodijr," 
Sile^.  TscrisiTc.  V.~eb«cer.  Ins  of  late,  since 
p-:'  ^  ,tx-:\  Er-yi  i.  Dij:.  C2mc  oaz,  been  irin^tjfed  in  tbe 
'..icnnri.  -wz-^t  .:  zjj  aliriTs  bees  preserred  pare  in  the  Ht^lii<t 

iiA  T..1  i=ki<  T^  XT*  r:asC33ilT  i<-du.  «^«b  2&*cy.  mi  ooaoanQr  credvkNBL 

i;jie:££fi7r.  Jan.  13,  iSSj.  pc  42- 

TEl^V-IRi-S  'rlie^iTTir'.  ic.  Tbe  oozzle  of  a  smith's  beDow«,  or 
c(  1  5=:cl-:r:^  fir--i  :e.  •  .\l»aT5. »  No  doabt  the  Teroacolar  form  is 
:-.-*  d-t't'.-.'n-^.z  z:  r*.e  ir?:  anea:pcs  a>  proaoonoe  imjirt;  haring 
z-c  50  f^r  a-s  tr-c-ir*.  ei:«:arJ:n  scecs  in.  disposes  of  the  vnlgar  irt^ 
ar.d  of  :  --:.•?<;  i-i;;t5  :.:e  c.:cT*:t  ia-i  loLte  <!»  ova.  T€7p4wtnuast 
rrg-li:  ir  :I=i  ::  :rj:i:z':ai:ry :  indeed  rJiireare  ^  potent  iSfaF-i>v/tf." 

TH  !r.>.:Al  j,  !:cf:re  r  is  iiznost  olvavs  ^  as  in  drasJk^  dwvw^ 
dr:it.  ic. 

V:.xz*  ire  n::ar.T  d:5erenccs  of  pronan.  as  compared  with 
lit.  Er.^.  T^.-ij,  /r/t^-.  thin  ^not  emphatic)  are  always  [dhing', 
dhnz  *'.  «:hec-n\     -Sr^  Word  Lists  for  other  examples. 

-TFI.  C  jr.:rsc::on  of  verbal  :r.r!ecrIon  //*,  now  obsolete  except 
ir.  :--'.:r.-  ani  scno:ure.  ln:t  in  N.  Dev.  and  X.  W.  Som.  it  still 
rerr.jLir.a  tr.e  ifjal  form  of  speech ;  even  thexe  it  b  b^inning  to 
be  fi:-.:7c-i  in  t-.e  p'--raL  The  contracted  form  th  is  the  rule 
after  'A.  cor.5.^r.ar.:5  ar.d  vowels  alike. 

Her  r^\:h,  for  she  says.  'Dhu  kaa-s  leent-M],  the  cask  leaks. 
"lywi  Lii  1  a::p-M\  the  ba'.l  hop5.  [Zee*  aew  a  houmM],  see  how 
he  rx.^..  'F»hu  duug  buurk/^3«  ^*^  ^og  barks.  [Dhik  bwuuy 
luul  V/z  I'jyz].  that  boy  tells  lies.  'Ee  sae'uvM  u  but  u  maun^ee], 
he  s:;v.j=5  a  lot  of  money,  are  all  the  every-diy  form&  Of  course  in 
the  \'i  e  diatnct  and  E.  Son:i.,  where  the  periphrastic  form  is 
gen'jFjI,  this  d«x-5  not  ajjply  as  a  rule  of  speech,  yet  the  inflection 
is  ver)-  commonly  used,  and  in  the  contracted  form  only. 

\\{  \.i':Ak-'.  umcih  !o  him-ward. 

1 1  •:    <n .^  /':  wcl  s  v i :hc  aT»-ai-ward. 

\ '^r  wajr.c  inov  Uth  thick  and  wide. — Oz^,  an^i  2^^in^iiU^  IL  375,  430. 

THANKY.     See  No  Thanky  a  Hang  d. 

THAT  [rlhaat],  adv.  i.  So.  Sometimes  that  there  is  used,  but 
there  is  redundant.     (Very  com.) 

I  be  that  bad  I  can't  make  use  o'  nort. 

The  clay  was  that  there  lovin',  'twas  jist  the  very  same's  bird- 
lime, ccns  mid  zay. 

2.  In  phr.  **and  that**  =  etcetera. 

C;h  !  he  do  do  niiddlin'  like  way  little  caddlin'  jobs,  and  umin 

.'jrrants  and  that. 

H<r's  a  p,'ood  maid  to  work,  and  that;  but  herVe  a-got  a  bit  of 

;i  Iri  h  W\\\\>':x  like.     See  ex.  Rise. 
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3.  [dhut],  rcl.  pr.    Who.     (Very  com.) 

[Dhai*  dhut  noa'uth  bas*,  du  zai*  aew  twaud'n  noa*  jis  dhing*,] 
those  who  know  best,  say  that  it  was  no  such  thing. 

hire  ymbhwyrft  eoriSena  ^  alle  Ua  ^e  eardia^  in  hire. 
ejus  orbis  terrarum  et  untversi  qui  habitant  in  ea. 

Oldest  English  Texts,  p.  328. 

belyue  J)ou  scholdest  on  god  almi^t  :  |>a/  for  ous  gan  blede. — Sir  Fer,  I.  398. 

THAT  EVER  I  SHOULD  SAY  SO  !  [dhut  uvur  aay  shud  zai- 
zoa  !],  phr.  This  is  the  commonest  of  exclamations,  half  apologetic, 
whenever  an  oath  or  other  very  strong  expression  has  been  used 
in  speaking  before  2i  Jin'lmun.  It  comes  in  as  a  sort  of  parenthesis 
immediately  following  the  oath. 

[Dhu  yuung  oa'iizburd  I  neef  aay  doa*n  laf-n  ae*u-t,  aai  bee 
daa'md  !  dhut  uvur  aay  shud  zai'  zoa  /]  the  young  rascal !  if  I  don't 
thrash  him  well,  V\\  be  d — d  !  that  ever  I  should  say  so  I 

THAT  THERE  [dhaat  dhae'ur],  dist.  adj.  That;  that  one— 
referring  to  some  person  or  thing  absent  or  out  of  sight. 

"  Where's  that  there  book  ?  "  meaning  a  book  not  in  sight. 

**Hand  over  thick  there  book,"  would  refer  to  a  book  visibly 
at  hand.     See  There  3.    Also  see  W,  S,  Gram,  p.  31. 

Hwan  godard  herde  }pat  \er  l^rette, 

With  ))e  neue  he  robert  sette 

Bifom  )>e  teth  a  dint  ful  strong. — Havelok,  I.  2404. 

THATCHES  ' [dhaachez],  sb.  Vetches.  (Very  com.)  The 
transposition  of  dh  and  v  is  very  common.  Comp.  vatch  for  thatch, 
thery  for  very, 

Mr.  Tristram  *ve  a-zend  word  to  zay  he  can  spare-ee  zo  many 
thatches  as  you  be  a  mind  to. — May,  1885. 

half  day's  work  two  horses  fatching  thacha     .      .      5^. 

From  Bill,  Oct.  loth,  1887. 

THAWY  [dhau-ee],  v,  /.    To  thaw.     (Always.) 
[Tuv  M-dhau'ud  aul  nai't,  un  u  puur'dee  maes  tiiz*,  shoa'r  nuuf,] 
it  have  thawed  all  night,  and  a  pretty  mess  it  is,  sure  enough. 
The  transitive  form  is  quite  different.     See  Unthaw. 

THE  [dhu].  I.  In  speaking  of  trades  it  is  usual  to  insert  the, 
having  a  frequentative  force,  before  a  trade — implying  the  practice 
or  learning  of  the  art.  The  name  of  the  trade  too  takes  a 
gerundive  or  adjectival  form,  as  if  trade  or  business  were  to  be 
understood. 

One  o'  my  boys  do  work  to  the  dyein*,  an'  tother's  gwain  to  larn 
the  paintin*. 

Apprentices  and  Improvers  wanted  to  the  Millinery,  to  the  Dressmaking,  to  the 
Currymg. — Three  Advertise nunts  in  Wellington  Weekly  News,  Feb.  3,  1^7, 
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Wanted,  an  Improver  to  the  Smithing. — Apply  to  James  Wood,  Lurley, 
Tiverton. 

lladdon  and  Son  have  vacancies  for  several  Apprentices  to  tk^  Dressmaking. 
Adverts,  both  from  same  column,  Wellington  Weekly  News,  July  14,  1887. 

2.  The  is  almost  always  inserted  redundantly  when  speaking 
of  a  person  if  described  as  poory  young,  old,  big,  little,  &c. 

Who  do'd  it  ?    Why  'twas  the  gurt  Jim  Baker. 

The  young  Squire  Jones  is  g^vain  to  be  a-married,  idn  'er  ?  See 
ex.  under  Kew,  Kin,  Poor  2,  &c. 

In  the  Ex.  Scold,  this  rule  is  invariable.  TTia  young  Zaunder 
Vursdon,  1.  192.  Tha  old  Hugh  Hosegood,  11.  133,  134.  'Jha 
old  Roger  Hill,  1.  62.  Tha  young  George  Vuzz,  1.  55.  The  young 
Dick  Vrogwill,  1.  32,  &c.  &c. 

3.  The  is  often  omitted — 

{a)  Before  same,  Tis  same's  I  always  told  'ee.  See  Jogcy  2, 
Out  3,  Run  about,  for  further  examples. 

{b)  In  the  phr.  "  to  doors,"  "to  shop,"  "  to  road,"  "in  house," 
"  to  hill,"  "  to  harbour,"  **  to  pound,"  **  to  load,"  &c.  For  ex.  set 
Hapse,  Harbour  i,  Harvest  drink,  Off  of,  Post  ope.  Home 
TO,  Rake  arter,  Times. 

(c)  Before  names  of  public-houses  or  places.  In  phr.  "up  in 
town,"  "  in  to  King's  Arms,"  "  to  fair." 

I'll  be  to  Half-moon  to  vower  o'clock,  or  else  I  can  meet  'ee 
to-marra  to  market. 

For  further  ex.  see  Poor  3,  Pedigree,  Slip  it.  See  also  Reports 
6  (p.  90)  and  8  (p.  iiz)  <^f  Provincialisms^  Trans.  Dev.  Association^ 

vols.  XV.,  XVII. 

THERE  [dhaenir],  adv.     i.  In  that  particular. 
**  You'm  out  there^  mind  " — 1.  e,  you  are  wrong  in  your  assertion 
in  that  particular. 

2.  There  is  often  omitted  at  the  beginning  of  a  clause. 
[Waud'n  u  bee't  u-laf%]  {there)  was  not  a  morsel  left 
For  further  ex.  see  Heart,  Jobber,  Manship,  Mogvurd. 

3.  Often  used  redundantly,  or  by  way  of  extra  demonstration! 
after  they  there,  thick  there,  that  there,  &c 

Mine's  a  rare  knive,  but  I  widn  gie  much  vor  thick  there  there. 
See  Eat,  Mistrust,  Rounding. 

THERE  ALONG  [dhae'ur  laung],  adv.  of  place,  impljong  con- 
tinuance of  direction.     (Always.) 

[Dhai  aew'zez  dhae'ur  lawng  bee  au'l  oa'm  vauyd,]  those  houses 
along  there  be  all  of  them  void. 

THERE  AWAY  [dhaenir  uwai-],  adv.  of  place.  There ;  in  thai 
direction. 

In  pointing  out  a  locality  a  person  would  say,  "  You  can't  zee 
the  church  herefrom,  but  he  lies  out  there  away,** 
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THEREBY  [dhae-urbuy],  adv.  Near  that  place.  (Very  com.) 
Not  known  in  Ihe  lit.  sense  of,  by  that  means. 

Nif  I  baint  there,  you'll  vind  rae  theteby ;  I  shan't  on'y  be  in  to 
Mrs.  Ridler's  to  Crown. 


Sir  Ferumbras,  I.  622, 

THEREFROM  [dhaeurvraum],  ai/i'.    Tlience.    Camp.  Aere/rom. 

(Very  com,) 

[Tud-n  neet  ubfeo-  dree  guun'sliauls  dAaeunraum;']  it  is  not, 
not  above  three  gunshots  (distance)  thence. 


THERE  NOW !  [dhae-ur  naew  !],  in/e/y.     (Very  com.) 

There  now  I  you  don't  say  so  I 

It  is  also  used  threateningly  or  defiantly. 

Nif  I  catch  ihee  again,  I'll  kick  thy  ass,  there  tiffiv  ! 

'T'll  lake  a  better  man  'an  thee  to  do  it,  there  now  ! 

THERE  RIGHT  [dhae'ur  rai't],  adv.  of  place  and  lime.  Then 
and  there;  on  the  spot.     (Very  com.) 

Summons-n?  no  lino!  I  look-n  pared-n  down,  there  right ;  on" 
I'll  warn  I've  a-lef  my  mark  'pon  the  burches  o'  un,  too.  Set 
Here-right. 

JSa  malchui    [ras  word    geJiyide    |ie  je   portgerefa  him  awi  lielelice   woes 
losprcEcende,  he  ofdrced  sloh  adiin  \(rr  rikle,  and  him  sylfne  ostrcehle  oet  forail 
callum  )iani  fblce. — Aitfri^s  Livei  e/lke  Saints,  DtJ  dtrmienliiM,  L  717. 
!  for  ^rt  riV  hojle  he  lyn 
a,  boje-schot  fram  [>at  host. 

Sir  Firumhras,  1.  85. 

THERY  [dhuuree],  adv.    Very.     (Com.) 

[Aay  bee  dhuur-ee  zaur'ee,  biid  aay  kaa'n  uulp  oa-  ut,]  1  be  very 
sorry,  but  I  cannot  help  o'  it.     Coinp.  Thatckes. 

THESE  [dhai'z  yuur,  dhfeo-zh  yuur,  uz,  -z,  -s],  dist,  adj. 

Indefinite — [Uez  bee  dh'eo'zh  yuur  bee'us  ?]  whose  be  these  here 
beasts  ? — ;'.  e.  neat  cattle. 

Definite — \_Dhavz  yuur  taeudeez  bee  dhu  bas'  soa'url  u-groa-,] 
these  (particular)  potatoes  be  the  best  sort  grown. 

[Aay  aa'n  u  zeed-n  uz  yuur'i,]  I  have  not  seen  him  these  (/.  e.  for) 
years.     See  This. 

THEY,  THEY  THERE  [dhai",  dhai-  dhae'ur],  dist. adj.    Those. 

They  tilings  be  dearer'n  they  there. 

Indefinite — \_Dhai'  yuung  peg'z  mus  bee  u-lfeok^t  ee^n,]  those 
young  pigs  must  be  taken  in. 

[Uhai'zh  yuur  aa-plz  bee  duub-1  zu  gio'd-z  dhai'  dhae'ur,}  these 
apples  are  double  as  good  as  those.     See  W.  S.  Gram,  p.  30. 
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S^V.e  txice)>  a  syde  Bnrtamcnm  :  i  consefl,  ft  nn  hiai  frvfoe; 
t  u'i^e>  what  bu>  ^ajr  baronn  :  in  piywun  saw  beide  pJajne. 

S:r  ffrufnh:::,  \.  I2l6.     Sc«  mlso  ih.  XL  2361*  3140^  1S24,  509I. 

THICK,  THICKY  [dhik%  dhikcel  disi.  adj.    That 
Thick  thertj  thicky  then,  are  equally  comnxm ;  bnt  I  am  unable 
to  induce  any  rule  for  the  distinctive  use  of  either  form — aU  seem 
to  be  STnon}'mous.     To  the  two  latter,  there  is  often  soperadded. 
See  There  3.     Examples  abound  herein. 

'\  Linime  ^  ruele  ancre  \i»k£  uniseli  gile  ^  ich  of  sddcu — Ame.  Xim»  p.  68. 

ich  am  ^x'/c/  ^t  ha^  dr^truied  moche  of  cristentcu — Sir  Femwiiras^  1.  364. 

Bu:  thuke  :»t  hiUi  he  not  worth  an  oystre. — Ckametr^  Prel.  L  182. 

Med.  Av,  ar,  thik  same !  rou  know  *eni  well  enoosli. 

Ben  Jomum^  Talerfa  TiO,  IIL  L 

THICK  [thik],  aJj.     1.  Intimate;  friendly. 

[Twaudn  vuufce  laung  ugau'n  dhai  wuz  kau'leen  wann  taudhur 
bud  livrecdhing,  un  naew  dhai  bee  su  dhik'  uz  thee*vs,]  it  was 
not  Very  long  ago  they  was  calling  one  another  but  everything,  and 
now  thcv  be  so  thick  as  thieves. 

2.  aJ/\  Imperfect.  As  "  Thick  o*  yearin' "  (hearing),  "  TkuJk 
o  speech  " — /.  e.  indistinct. 

THICK-HEADED  [thik*-ai'dud],<i^'.  Stupid;  duIL  Therevene 
of  "  long-headed/'  which  implies  astuteness  rather  than  brilliancy. 

THICK  LIFTED  [thik-  liiftud],  adj.    Short-winded. 
Poor  old  fuller,  he*s  a-come  terr'ble  thick  lifted^  sure  'nough.     See 
Ex,  Scold,  1.  126. 

THICK  WET  [thik-  waef],  j^.     A  dense  mist — ^very  com.  in 
the  west. 
'Twas  a  proper  thick  wet^  you  could-n  zee  not  a  gunshot. 

THIEF  [thee'f],  sb.  A  faulty  wick  in  a  candle,  which  causes 
it  to  waste.     (Very  com.) 

THING  [dhing],  sb,  i.  When  applied  to  persons  or  articles  is 
mostly  depreciatory.  A  bad  tool  is  [u  rig-lur  dhing-'l,  with  much 
emphasis  in  all  cases  on  dhing, 

[Tiid'-n  noa yiies  vur  tu  maek  dhinfrz,^hdi  wiidn  buy  um,]  it  is 
no  use  to  make  things  (1.  e,  bad  articles),  they  would  not  buy  them. 

A  drunken  woman  is  [u  puurdee  oa'l  dhing-'},  I  never  heard 
the  word  applied  to  a  man,  but  very  often  to  a  horse.  ^  [Dhee-s 
u-gau't  u  dhing'  naew,  shoa'ur  nuuf'],  thee  hast  got  a  thing  now, 
sue  enough,  is  a  very  common  expression. 

On  the  contrary,  when  used  to  express  a  purpose,  action,  or 
cesulr,  it  has  the  force  of  implying  satisfaction. 

So  you'll  come  too ;  that's  the  thing. 
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Nif  raother*ll  let  us  come,  'twill  be  the  very  thing. 

So  again,  according  to  intonation,  it  expresses  content  with  person 

or  article. 
Thick  there  piece  is  just  the  thing.    Thick  there  maid's  the  thing 

vor  me. 

2.  Among  keepers  the  regular  word  for  ground  vermin. 

Fve  a-lost  a  lot  o'  birds  way  thick  there  thing  [dhik  dhae'ur 
dhing-].     Said  of  a  fox. 

How  we  have  a-bin  a-terrified  way  [dhing'z]  the  last  vortnight ; 
we've  a-killed  up  a  dizen  stoats  and  varies. 

Complaining  of  not  finding  game  in  a  favourite  spot,  I  was  told, 
**  They  zess  'tis  the  [dhing'z]  things  have  a-killed  it,  but  I  knows 
better'n  that" 

THINGS  [dhing-a],  //.  sb.  Cattle ;  sheep ;  live  stock.  This 
noun  of  multitude  always  has  a  singular  construction. 

Anybody  wid  be  a  fool  vor  to  keep  a  passle  o'  things  and 
starve  it. 

Urchet  I  have  ee  zeed  all  the  things  f    Ees  !  I've  a-zeed  it  all. 

THINGUMY,  THINGUMYBOB,  THINGUMYJIG  [dhing-- 
umee,  dhing'umeebau'b,  dhing'umeeiig*],  sd.  Equivalent  to  "  What 
d'ye  call."  Used  as  a  cant  name  tor  any  article  or  tool  of  which 
the  speaker  for  the  moment  forgets  the  proper  word. 

Hand  over  the  thingamy, 

THINK  [dhing'k],  v.  t.  To  remember;  to  bear  in  mind. 
(Very  com.) 

Now  take  care,  mind,  and  think  where  you  be,  and  what  you 
be  about. 

THINK  SHAME  [dhing-k  shee'um],  v,  i.     To  be  ashamed. 
I  should  think  shame  of  anybody  belonging  to  me  if  they'd  a-bin 
there. 

THIRDLE,^rTHURL[dhuurd-l],tf^*.  Thin;  lean;  shrivelled; 
hungry-looking;  pinched.  Applied  to  animals,  also  to  grain. — 
W,  H,  G.,  Dec.  6,  1883. 

Thy  buzzom  Chucks  were  pretty  vittee  avore  tha  mad'st  thyzel  th^rU  and  thy 
Vlesh  all  wangery.  Ex,  Scold,  1.  73. 

THIS  [liz,  -z,  -s].  I.  Indefinite  distinguishing  adj.,  used  with 
nouns  denoting  time.     The  sense  is  for,  or  for  the  space  of. 

[Aay  bae'un  kaumeen  au'm-^  wik*,]  I  be  not  coming  home  this 
week — /.  e,  for  a  week — not  as  in  lit.  Eng.,  during  the  current  week. 

[Yoa'ur  dhing'z  biin  rad*ee  Hz  vau*rtnait,]  your  things  (have) 
been  ready  this  (/.  e,  for  a)  fortnight. 

[Muy  tuym  lid'n  aewt-x  twuul'muunth,]  my  time  is  not  out  this 
(for  a)  twelvemonth.    See  W,  S,  Gram,  p.  29. 
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2.  [li/,  -z].     To  denote  the  immediate  past  or  immediate  futu 

ll.ive  you  seen  Mr.  John  to-day. 

[Noa,  aay  aant  u-zee*d-n-5:  tiie*  ur  dree*  daiz,]  no,  I  have 
seen  him  these  two  or  three  days. 

I  bin  out  to  Holcombe  ripping  [uz  vauTtnit] — i.  e,  during  i 
last  fortnight. 

Your  job  on't  be  a-do'd  [uz  aawur] — i.  e.  for  the  next  hour. 

THIS  HERE  [dhee-uz  yuur*,  dhee-uzh  yuur],  demon,  adj. 
This — /.  €.  near  at  hand — definite  and  emphatic 

[Twaud'-n  dhik*  dhaeur,  aay  tuul*  ee,  twuz  dhee'ui yuur\']  it  ? 
not  that,  I  tell  you,  it  was  this. 

2.  [dhiish*  yuur].     This — indefinite. 

[D/u4sh' yuur  uyur  oan  dlie* ;  ee  miis  bee  u-au'lturd,]  this  ir 
will  not  do ;  he  must  be  altered. 

The  pronunciation  of  these  forms  is  distinct,  and  marks  t 
difference.  To  both  is  very  commonly  added  another  he. 
analogous  to  There  3,  by  way  of  extra  distinction,  but  the  increa 
of  meaning  is  so  slight,  that  it  must  be  considered  redundant 

What's  all  this  here  here  about  ? 

I  baint  no  ways  a-tookt  up  way  those  here  here  [dheo'zh  yu 
yuur-]  taytotal  fullers.     See  Gwains  on. 

3.  [dhiish*  yuur].     The  use  of  this   phrase,  not  as  an  acti 
demonstrative,  is  quite  common,  and  implies  something  new, 
"  They  tell  me  this  here  preforated  sine  is  better'n  lattin"  {g.  v.). 

This  here  mowing  o'  wheat  idn  a  quarter  so  good's  the  ol 
farshin  reapin. 

THO  [dhoa-],  adv.  of  time.  Then.  Still  the  usual  form  hei 
though  long  obsolete  in  literature.  Never  used  for  then  as 
conjunction.     Ang.-Sax.  ^. 

We  bide  tell  in'  ever  so  long,  and  tho  I  lookM  to  my  watch,  ai 
zeed  we  'adn  a-got  nit  a  minute  to  lost,  vor  to  catch  the  train. 

Her  told'n  he  should  have  his  money,  but  her  'adn  a-got  it  tho. 

And  tho  he  seid  to  the  thrid  doubter, — Gesta  Rom,  p.  49  ;  four  times  on  same 

7>i^  quath  that  on,  and  quad  that  other. 

Owl  and  Night,  1.  117.    AlsoW.  187,  199. 

To  do  exeauies,  as  was  tho  the  gyse, 

7ho  seyde  ne  :  **0  goddes  cruel, — Chaucer^  Knightes  TaU,  11.  135,  441 

Charlis  to  Oliuer  saide  ^ :  "god  help  |>e,  dere  herte, 

.Sir  Firumbras^  1.  324.    Also  II.  187,  212,  and  twenty  others. 

And  at  Wynchest'  y  cronyd  he  was 
Of  Elmerstou,  y  was  bysshoppe  )v; 

Chron.  Vil,  st.  7.     Hundreds  in  this  poem. 

))c  bisshop  seide  so,  bycause  )«t  Kyng  Henry  )«  Secounde  was  ^  i<oi 
in  to  Irlond  freschliche  after  )»e  martirdom  of  Seint  Thomas  of  Caunturbuiy. 

DrvisOf  vol  i.  p.  3^ 
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Many  other  quotations  in  Trans.  Dev,  Association^  vol.  xvii. 
(1815),  p.  III. 

THOFF  [thauf],  adv.  Though.  (Always  so.)  The  sound  of 
ou^h  in  though  and  trough,  as  compared  with  lit.  pron.,  is  exactly 
reversed  {thauf^  troa\  instead  of  lit.  trawf^  dhoa'\  Note  also 
difference  of  initial,  from  lit.  though.  See  W,  S.  Gram,  p.  94. 
See  S-OFF. 

Do  show  as  thoffviQ  was  in  vor  a  hard  winter. 

And  yet  the  perty  maids,  I  vow, 
Make  me  vorgive,  I  can't  tell  how, 
Thoft  'tis  a  serious  matter. — P,  Pindar ^  P.  Visit  to  Exeter,  st  7. 

My  rod  da  beynd,  my  reyl  da  whizz, 

As  thoffVd  hook'd  a  bool. — Pulman,  P.  Si.  p.  60.    Also  p.  73. 

THONGY  [dhaung'ee],  v,  /.  i.  To  become  viscous ;  elastic. 
Cider  is  very  often  said  "  to  thongy "  when  it  gets  into  a  peculiar 
oily  or  treacly  state  called  *'  reamed,"  or  "  ropy  "  (q.  v^, 

2.  adj.     Viscous;  like  oil.     See  Trans,  Dev.  Ass.  1885,  p.  112. 

THORNEN  [dhuur'neen],  adj.  Made  of  thorn.  Hence  a 
thorn-hedge  is  always  a  Idhuurneen-a.}'']. 

THORNS  [dhuur'nz].  In  phr.  "upon  thorns.**  In  a  state  of 
excitement. 

[Uur  biSn  au'l  pun  dhuurnz  iSvur  ziSn'z,]  she  (has)  been  all  upon 
thorns  ever  since — i.e.  in  a  restless,  fidgety,  unsettled  state  of 
mind. 

The  initial  th  is  always  dh^  as  in  then^  not  as  in  think.  Of  the 
many  glossaries  which  give  this  word  not  one  defines  the  initial. 

THOU,/r.  sec.  pers.  sing.,  is  not  used  by  the  peasantry.  The 
word  is  always  thee.  Thee  art,  the^ds  [dhee'ds] — i.  e.  thou  hadst, 
thee's  [dhee's],  thou  hast,  thee  dis  [dhee*  dds],  thou  dost,  are  the 
usual  forms.     Plenty  of  examples  are  to  be  found  in  these  pages. 

THREAD  [draed  (thraed*,  to  the  quality)],  sb.  The  spiral  con- 
vexity of  a  screw. 

Here,  you  must  cut  some  more  dread  to  this  here  bolt. 

THREE-CROSS-WAY  [dree--krau-s-wai-].  The  meeting  of  two 
roads  without  intersecting.     See  Four-cross-way. 

THREE  OUTS  [dree-  aewts],  phr.  Three  (with)outs.  Used 
in  the  very  common  rustic  sarcasm,  "  A  ginlman  way  dree  outs — wit, 
money,  and  manners." 

THREE-SQUARE  [drce'-skwae-ur],  adj.  and  adv.    Triangular. 

THRID  [thriSd'],  num.    Third.    A  very  common  pronunciation. 
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Coop  rriis  for  cmrii;  I'ao  quoL  below.    An  exception,  U 
near'.v  tnrariable  chan^  of  6*/"  into  i^''—  c  g.  thrash  into  ^j 

Voj  be  the  e4n^  bodj  I've  a  yeaid  lell  o'  it.     See  Th. 
SbSiss  pore  a^  LaBftiT  ul  ^'i;!  ud  id  gnt  mucbcC — WytUf,  If 

THROUGH  [dAo-.  dfue-:.  <iA.  In  phr.  "through  a 
[drlic  oa  aewlX  tiuoughout  i  during  the  entire  space 
I>Uce.  or  quantiij. 

Tfw  piece  was  scotj  all  Jrue'  urn  aewt—  L  e.  through  i 
length. 

THROL'CH  AND  THROUGH  [driie"  nn  driic-].  adv 
pteielr  ihro'igh- 

The  ball  went  drii^  nn  irie'.    I  was  wet  drite-  m  dr^; 


THROW  [droa  ].  r.  t.      i.  To  prodi 

Thick  mare  11  </r.ir  a  good  colt. 

This  here  ground  ought  lo  drew  a  good  lot 


;  to  bear ;  to  t»j 
keep. 


2.  ;. /.     Of  animals— to  miscarry.     &;  Slip. 
The  sorrel  mare  've  a,-drimtJ  her  colt. 
Sighi  o'  yoes  (ewes)  about  've  a-i/'OTi'V  iheir  lambs. 

3-  r,  I.     Of  a  gin  or  trap— to  spring  it,  or  send  it  off. 
[Dhu  snaap-s  »-droa'uJ,  bud  udn  noaiirt  ee^n  un,]  thi 
thrown,  but  (there)  is  not  nothing  in  it.     See  Drow  3. 

THROW  ABROAD  [droa-  ubroaud],  v.  t  i.  Te. 
saw.  To  set  it  so  as  lo  make  it  "carry  more" — i.e.  ct 
laipe  enough  for  the  iilaie  of  the  saw  to  pass  readily.     See 

[Kaa'n  diie  noa^iiri  wai  dhee'ui  an-iau  vore  aay-v  u 
iibioa-iid^  (1)  cannot  do  anything  with  this  hand-saw  unti 


?.  Tech.  in  |jloughing.     To  turn  to  the  left  at  the  ( 

fiinow  and  return.  The  result  is  that  the  furrows  made 
.nriil  returning  are  turned  awiy  from  each  other,  and  hem 
finish  of  each  strip  there  is  a  double  furrow,  called  an  all-vo 
M\  this  is  the  precise  opposite  ol  gather  (q.  v.). 

'I'li«  Innil  for  pliitighiiig  will  lie  maiki-i!  out  .ind  n umbered,  nnd  each  | 
n  111  lOuiigli  tlic  part  nllolleii  lo  liim.byf^lhi'ringuvo-lhirdsand  thro^ 
'   'a  of  llie  Bfvtiily  yards,  llie  furtuws  not  to  lie  less  llinii  so 
]\irliiHUwi  oj  C-Imsljck  I'laiighhig  il.itih,  Nuv.  lO,  1886. 

THROW  IN  [droa-  ee-n].  In  wrestling  or  "cudgel_ 
a  ring  is  kept  by  the  bystanders,  and  the  form  of  givi 
accepting  a  challenge  is  to  throw  the  hat  into  this  rii 
umpuv)  (f«  Trick)  shout  [liic  aa-ts  I  liie  aats !]  two  hai 
'     *l  men  ore  wanted,  or  [u  aat !   u  aat !]  a  hat, 


.^ 
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challenge  has  been  given,  or  the  man  in  the  ring  has  thrown  his 
man. 

[Bau'b  wuz  tu  g^o'd  vauT  um ;  noa'un  oa-m  wiid*-n  droa'  ern 
ugin*  un,]  Bob  was  too  good  for  them;  none  of  them  would 
not  "  throw  in  "  against  him. 

[Aay  vaewn  u  waud'n  tu  bee  noa*  kik'een,  zoa  aay  wiid'n  droa' 
ee'tty']  I  found  that  there  was  to  be  no  kicking,  so  I  would  not 
wrestle.  This  was  said  to  me  by  a  man  in  great  disgust,  who 
had  described  to  the  writer  how  he  had  carefully  prepared  his 
boots  to  make  them  hard,  and  had  gone  to  a  certain  place  on 
purpose  to  wrestle  with  a  well-known  champion.  Throwing  in  the 
hat  is  precisely  equivalent  to  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  in  the 
days  of  chivalry. 

So  zoon's  I'd  a-drowed  Jim  Moles,  none  o*  the  tothers  widn 
drow  in  agin  me — /.  e.  would  not  accept  my  challenge. 

THROWING  UP  HIS  HAND,  THROWING  UP  HIS 
LITTLE  FINGER  [droa'een  aup  liz  an*,— lee'dl  ving-ur].  Cant 
phr.  for  drinking. 

[Kaa'pikul  fuul'ur  tu  wuur'k,  neef  u  daed'n  diie*  zu  muuch  tu 
droaecn  aup  iiz  an',"]  capital  fellow  to  work,  if  he  did  not  do  so 
much  at  drinking. 

[Zoa  yue  biin  droa'een  aup  yur  lee*dl  ving'ur  ugtQ'wn^  aa*n  ee?] 
so  you  have  been  throwing  up  your  little  finger  again,  have  you  not  ? 
Com.  way  of  chaffing  one  who  is  drunk. 

THRpW  THE  HATCHET  [droa-  dhu  aachut], />^r.  To 
colour  highly ;  to  exaggerate. 

Must-n  always  take  he's  store  vor  gospel;  Thomas  can  draw 
ih^  ^atchet  way  anybody. 

THRUM  [druum],  sb.  In  weaving,  when  a  warp  is  woven  out 
it  is  necessary  to  leave  a  few  inches  of  the  threads  which  pass 
through  the  reeds  and  harness,  in  order  to  tie  on  the  ends  of  the 
new  warp.  This  part  cannot  be  woven  in  consequence  of  the 
knot  on  every  thread,  it  has  therefore  to  be  cut  off  as  waste,  and 
is  called  a  thrum, 

Pesles  :  Thrums ;  or  that  which  hangs  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  cloth  like 
fringe.  Cotgrave, 

Thrvmm,  of  a  clothe.     FUamen,  K.V.L.W.  villus,  fractillus,  u.c.  infrango. 

Pro/ftp.  Pan', 

Thrum  of  clothe  or  ihTtSL^t—payne,— Palsgrave, 

O.  High  Germ,  drum  {Jinis,  stirps).     O.  Dutch  drom  {lictum). — Straimann. 

Hoc  lictum^  a  throm  78/17.    Licium  [a  tkrome\, —  Wright* s  Vocab,  592/35. 

Approach,  ye  furies  fell ! 
(3  fates  I  come,  come ; 
Cut  thread  and  thrum, — Mids,  Nights  Dream^  V.  i. 

3C 
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f  V>>    /•: '  fKl.  ry  -./  :ie  f»i:^  b^.  efHimry 

'IHL'MhS  ''ih  -  jrriz*.     Of  an  awkward,  chansj^sanded  ^levii. 

it  i*  ;%ial  'o  say  - 

'Ail  .1^  vir.;f -rz  'y^':  dhuumz,\  all  his 


nil'Sljhy.l'/jLT    vihuund jrboa-I::,  r.  iL     To 

M:j/  2^,  f/^^r,  the  vexton  of  MinehiCad  church  pouited  to  soine 
rcpa.r.  .n  t'r.c  tOAcr,  an^i  ^a:d,  **  He  ^thc  tower;  was  a  tkmMderhoiiid 

aUy'j*  of  a  ^.xty  year  agone." 

'J  \\\:V:\  \(\\,y:x'\\,  v.L     i.  To  thwart ;  to  oppose;  to  cros& 
'J  on't  never  do  to  M^r/  he — the  Cat's  in  the  rirc  toiacklj. 

2.  l  fj  f.rov,<Mt.     /Always.) 

Why,  'li^  a  wo'th  vive  shillings  to  /Jiurf  thick  there  butt  (tree) 
nf/  w';|j\  one  shillin's  a  wo'th  another. 

3.  'I  o  jJo'jgh  a^f^ross  the  f arrows  of  the  previous  ploughing. 
'V'le  r/.ijs  plijw'  un  un  dhuur't-n^  un  pluw  un  ugeenn,  vor  tn 

rnaek'  u  j;j«j'h  oa  un/j  you  must  plough  him  (the  field)  and  thwart 
hirn,  and  plough  him  again,  for  to  make  a  job  of  him. 

I  \\\:K\  ANI>  across  [dhuur-t-n  ukraa-s], n^r.  A  pleonastic 
form  of  dt  ross  ;  athwart.     (Very  com.) 

\V/i  aii|/  wai  u/  stile*  un  kuut'-n  rait  dhuurt-n  ukraa's  dha  baak 
oa  iinj  he  up  with  his  stick  and  cut  him  right  across  the  back 
of  lum. 

You  he  hound  vor  to  car  your  gutter  thurt  and  across  Mrs. 
Knight's  mead,  vor  t'have  fall'd  enough. — November,  1882. 

Tin;K'I-HANDLKD  [dhuurt-anld],  adj.  Cross-handled— of 
Kj/adcs,  forks,  \:c'. 

Ihurt'an  Ud  tools  be  Ixjtter'n  they  toothers. 

TH URT  SAW  [dhuurt  zaa*,  zau],  sb.    Cross-cut  saw.    (Always.) 
riase  to  tich  up  (sharpen)  the  thurt  saw ;  can't  do  nort  way  un 
cens  he  is. 

THIJSTV  [thuustce], /7^'.  Thirsty.  (Always.)  Generally  use<l 
in  hcg^^ing  cups  of  cider  of  the  missus.  A  little  ix)lite.  Dry  is  the 
usual  word  to  exjirtss  thirst. 

TJIJ  [tub],  sb.     Small  beer.     .S^'^r  Spring-button. 

Th'old  Hob  on't  never  drink  nort ;  but  th'old  man's  oncommon 

fond  of  his  j>int  or  two  o'  tib. 

'1  o  "rlrink  nc^rt  "  means  not  to  get  drunk. 
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TICK  [tuys],  V,  t.     To  entice.     (Always.) 
I  do*s  my  best  vor  to  get-n  to  school,  but  they  tother  boys  keeps 
on  ticin'  o'  un  away. 

I  iyce  one  by  fayre  wordes  to  my  purpose.  le  attke.  Do  other  men  as  they 
lyste,  but  I  wyll  nat  tyce  him  to  none  yll.  Palsgrave, 

TICEMENT  [tuysmunt],  sb.     Encouragement ;  enticement. 
There  idn  no  ticement  vor  to  keep  it  tidy,  vor  tidn  a-do'd  up 
vive  minutes  'vore  they  boys  've  a-made  it  all  so  bad  again. 

TICHER  [tdch'ur],  sb.  Toucher.  In  the  very  common  phrase, 
**  So  near's  a  ticker''  =  as  near  as  possible;  a  hairbreadth  escape. 

'Twas  jist  a  come  they  hadn  a  bin  a-turned  over  right  into  the 
river — 'twas  so  nigh's  a  ticker. 

TICK  FOR  TACK  [tik-  vur  taak-],  pkr.    Tit  for  tat    (Always.) 

TICKLER  [tik'lur],  sb,     A  sharp  stroke  with  a  cane  or  whip. 
I  gid'n  a  tickler  'cross  the  backzide. 

TICKLISH  [tik'leesh],  adj.  Causing  uneasiness;  difficult; 
uncertain. 

'Tis  a  ticklisk  job  vor  to  load  thick  there  piece  (of  timber)  mind. 
Ticklisk  times.     Ticklisk  weather  vor  haymaking. 

TICKS  [tiks],  sb,     A  small  kind  of  horse-bean. 
There  idn  no  sort  '11  beat  th*  old-farshin  ticks, 

TIDDIVATE  [tiSd-ivaeut],  v,  t.  To  smarten  up;  to  put  on  the 
final  touch. 

I  s'pose  must  tiddivate  up  the  garden  a  bit,  avore  the  weddin. 

TIDDLY  WINK  [tdd'lee  wing-k],  sb.  An  unlicensed  public 
Same  as  Kidley  wink. 

TIDLY  [tiid-lee],  sb.     A  tom-tit.     Parus. 
[U  tdd'leez  nas*  wai  vaaw'ur  ag'z  een  un,]  a  tomtit's  nest  with 
four  eggs  in  it. 

'TIDN  [tiid-n].     "  It  is  not."     (Always.)     See  Idn. 

TIDY  [tuydee],  adj.     Great;  large;  considerable. 
There  was  a  tidy  lot  o'  volks  there,  sure  'nough ;  could  a-travelled 
'pon  their  heads. 

TIE  [tuy],  V,  t.  and  sb,     i.  To  exactly  equal  another  in  some 
competition  ;  an  equal.     See  Ride  and  tie. 
My  dog  tied  yours,  so  they  must  run  again. 

2.  See  tie  in  Bed-tie. 

TIE-BEAM  [tuy-beem],  sb.  The  horizontal  part  of  the  framing 
of  a  roof;  that  which  ties^  or  prevents  the  "  couples  "  from  spreading. 

3C  2 
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TIED  [tuyd],  adj.  Wool  is  said  to  be  tied  when  it  is  m 
growth.  Fleeces  are  often  found  like  pieces  of  felt,  these 
fleeces.     See  Cot. 

Farmers  in  bargaining  for  the  sale  of  their  wool  often  saj 
[Aay  aan  u-gaut  u  tuyd  vlee'z  tu  mee  nae'um,]  I  hai 
matted  fleece  to  my  name. 

TIED  UP  [tuyd  au*p],  adj\     Constipated. 
I  be  terr'ble  a-//>^  up  in  my  inside ;  and  all  the  doctor's  st 
do  me  no  good. 

TIERS  [tuyurz],  sb.  Short  lengths  of  cord,  cut  off 
purpose  of  tying  the  sacks  when  measuring  up  corn. 

TIFFLE  [tiifi],  v,  t.  and  /.  To  unravel  the  threads  c 
to  make  a  fringe  by  drawing  out  the  threads  of  weft. 

That  there  stuff  on't  do  'thout  he's  a-hem'd— he'll  all  tifl} 

TIFFLINGS  [tiifleenz],  sb.  pi.  Threads  drawn  from  an 
fabric. 

I  could  not  get  any  cotton  to  match,  so  I  was  obliged 
it  with  tifflings.     This  word  is  used  by  educated  people. 

TIFFY  [tiif'ee],  adj.  Irritable;  easy  to  take  offence; 
to  tiffs. 

Her  widn  be  so  bad  nif  her  wadn  so  mortal  tiffy. 

TIGHT  [tuy-t],^dfe;.  and  a^*.  i.  Of  dough.  Stiff  in  cons 
inclined  to  solid. 

A  baker  told  me,  **We  always  wets  the  flour  in  the 
double  so  tight  as  we  do  what  we  wets  night-times  for  the  *  s] 
(q,  v.).     That  is,  it  is  kneaded  into  a  much  more  solid  past< 
opposite  of  "  slack  ^  {q.  v.), 

2.  adj.     Drunk.     (Com.  late  importation.) 
Now,  Thomas,  you  was  a  little  bit  tight  last  night,  and 
you  vorgot  all  about  it. 

TIGHT  ARTER  [tuyt  aar-dur],  adv.  phr.     Close  after. 
The  bitch  was  tight  arter'n;   but  her  wadn  quick  eno 
to  catch'n  vore  a  come  to  the  gutter  hole. 

Come,  soce  !  you  be  gwain  to  z/ee'up,  the  wagins  be  tight  < 

For  a  best  when  it  es  born,  may  ga 

Als  tite  aftir^  and  ryn  to  and  fra. — Hampole,  Pricke  of  Cottscutk 

TILE  [tuyul],  sb.     Slate  for  roofing. 
A  small  builder  said  to  me  of  a  linhay  to  be  built — 
[Wild  yiie  wec'sh  tu  kuuvur-n  wai  tuyulz  ur  pan'-tuyulz? 
you  wish  to  cover  him  (roof)  with  tiles  or  pan-tiles  ? 

TILE  [tuyul],  V.  t.     Var.  pron.     See  Tjll  2. 
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TILE-STONE  [tuyul-stoo'un],  sb.  A  roofing  slate.  Very  com. 
in  speaking  of  single  slates. 

You  mus^  *ave  vower  good  tUe-stoms  and  put  tap  o*  thick  there 
chimley. 

The  win've  a-blowed  down  the  tile  stone  an'  a-tord'n  all  to  pieces. 

Tylestone  (tyle,  k.p.  tyilstone,  A.).     Tegula^  later, — Promp.  Farv. 

Mi  vertu  driede  as  a  Hyl'Sto^n,  and  my  tunge  cleuede  to  my  chekis. 

Hycli/t  Psalm  xxi.  16  (xxiii  A.V.). 

Also  there  is  white  cleye  and  redde,  where  of  thei  make  pottes  and  tylestones, 
Higdettt  Polychron,  Rolls  Scr.  v.  11.  p.  19.     HarL  MS.  2261. 

Higden  has  **  et  tegulis  tingendis."    Trevisa  translates  this — 

and  sUnes  and  o]>er  vessel  and  brent  tyle  to  hele  wi)>  hous  and  cherches  as  hit 
were,  &c. 

TILL  [tee-ul],  v,  t.     i.  To  sow  seed  for  a  crop. 

Thick  field's  2i'tillei  to  whait ;  last  year  he  was  in  to  turmuts. 

2.  [tee'ul,  rarely  tuyul],  v.  /.     To  set  a  gin,  trap,  or  snare. 

I  must  ////  a  snap  vor  thick  there  want.  Bid's  zee  whe'er  the  gin 
was  2i' tilled  ?  There's  a  new  farshin  mouse-snap  what  don't  lack  no 
t.'llifi — he  do  ////  'iszul. 

Trislre  is  ))er  me  sit  mid  pe  greahundes  forte  kepen  pe  hearde,  oiSer  It'lleti 
]>e  nettcs  ajean  ham.  Ancren  RiwU^  pp.  333-4. 

Seint  Antonie  )>et  iseih  al  ))ene  world  ful  of  I'es  deofles  tildunge. — lb.  p.  278. 

3.  To  prepare ;  to  make  ready. 

Speaking  of  the  sharp  practice  of  some  neighbours,  a  farmer 

said,  "But  there,  didn  make  no  odds,  I  was  2.-tilled  vor  'em." — 

Nov.  22,  1887. 

How  |)ys  lofe  J)e  helpe))  at  nede 
To  iylU  I7  soule  with  almes-dede. 

Robert  of  Brunne^  Handlyng  Synne^  I.  5673. 

Tylyen  &  trewliche  lyven  '  &  her  flech  tempren ! — P.  Plowman's  Creed,  I.  743. 

Manning,  head-keeper  to  Sir  John  H.  Heathcoat-Amory,  said  that  on  the 
night  in  question  he  and  three  others  went  to  Langwood  field,  part  of  the  home 
farm,  having  received  information  that  some  wires  were  tilled  close  by. 

Poaching  Case  in  Wellington  Weekly  News,  March  10,  1887. 

TILL  [tiil*],  sb.  The  money  drawer  in  a  shop.  Pronunciation 
very  distinct  from  v,  till. 

At  the  Taunton  assizes,  Jan.  22,  1886,  it  was  amusing  to  see 
how  puzzled  the  judge  was  at  the  commonest  words.  A 
woman,  who  had  taken  a  bad  half-crown,  said  she  "  Put  it  in  the 
till:'  The  judge  asked  three  times,  "  Put  it  in  the  what  ?  "  [Dhu 
////•,  mee  LauTd.]  "The  what?"  [Dhu  A/A]  "What  do  you  mean? 
I  cannot  understand  you."  [Dhu  ////•,  wur  wee  du  keep  dhu 
muun-ee.]     Even  then  counsel  had  to  translate. 

TILLER  [tee-ulur],  sb.  Of  a  gin  or  trap,  the  part  to  which  the 
bait  is  attached,  and  by  which  the  trap  is  *  *  tilled  "  or  set. 
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'I  )':i'jcii/  vHur  jiin'  lidn  noa  gco'd,  dhu  Ue'ulur  oa*  un-z  u-broa*kl 
\\\\>  here  gin  is  not  no  good,  the  tiller  of  it  is  broken. 

TILL-TRAP  [teeul-traap],  adj.  and  sb.  Unsafe;  unstead 
An  insecure  scaffold  would  be  a  *•  tul-trap  consam."  A  rickci 
chair,  a  weak  ladder,  a  broken  stool,  would  all  be  so  describe! 
implying  that  a  person  trusting  to  their  support  would  be  trapped. 

Here  !  mus'  'ave  some  better  materials  {q.  v^  'n  what  that  ii 
I  baint  gwain  up  'pon  no  jis  tUl-trap'%  that  there  an'  tread  'pen  non 

TILTISH  [tiSlteesh],  adj.     Of  a  horse—apt  to  kick. 
I  don't  like  thick  'oss  ;  I  zim  is  tUtish. 

TIMBER  [tiSmbur],  sb.    Of  a  horse— stoutness  of  limb. 
Good  sort  of  a  'oss — plenty  o'  timber.     See  Light-timbered. 

TIMBER-DISH  [tdm-ur-dee-sh],  sb.  A  trencher;  a  woode 
platter. 

I  can  mind  avore  was  much  cloam  about,  'most  everybody  use 
t'ave  timmer- dishes  tho. 

TIME  [tuym],  sb.  i.  The  regular  hours  constituting  the  day 
work.     "  To  lose  time  "  is  to  be  absent  from  work. 

'Tis  ter'ble  'ard  vor  to  be  a-fo'ced  to  lost  time  vor  to  go  'vore  th 
Board,  and  then  fo'ce  to  zen'  the  boy  to  school  arter  all. 

2.  In  phr.  "  It  will  take  me  all  my  time  " — L  e.  utmost  exertion 
all  I  know. 

Promise  to  finish  this  week,  did 'er?  then  I'll  wam't  'tH  tak- 
all  his  time. 

TIMES  [tuymz],  ^//t;.     i.  Many  times ;  very  often.     (Com.) 
I  knows  very  well  he's  gwain  'long  way  'er;   I've  a-zeed  'ei 
together  times. 

Missus  've  a- told  you  times  her  on't  *ave  you  comin'  to  back-doc 

2.  In  phr.  "  *pon  times  "  =  now  and  then,  sometimes. 
You  can  meet  way  a  good  one  *pon  times.    * 

TIME  OF  DAY,  TO  PASS  THE  [tuym  u  dai-].  Phr,  in  vei 
com.  use,  meaning  only  a  civil  salutation.    See  p.  558. 

I  never  don't  have  no  hanks  way  they ;  nif  I  meets  'em  I  on] 
jist  passes  the  time  0'  day,  and  on  I  goes. 

None  would  look  on  her, 
But  cast  their  gazes  on  Marina's  face  ; 
While  ours  was  blurted  at,  and  held  a  malkin 
Not  worth  the  /im^  of  day. — Pericles^  IV.  ir. 

TIME  TO  COME   [tuym  tu  kau-m],  adv.  phr.     In   future 
A  very  intelligent  well-to-do  farmer  said  to  me,  **  I  do  think  th 
'ood  pigeons  '11  be  more  hurt-n  the  rabbits,  time  to  come ;  they  b 
more  destructive  by  half." — Jan.  15,  1886.     (Very  com.) 
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TIMMERN  [tum'um],  adj.  Made  of  wood,  as  a  "  timmem  lee." 
(Always.)     "  Timmern  lioop,"  ^^  timmem  'an'l  (handle)  spoon." 

[Dh-oa'l  bfeoks  aup  tu  chuur'ch-v  u-gaut  lum-urn  fati-ryulz,  aul 
oa-ni,]  the  o!d  books  up  to  church  Have  roI  wooden  forrds  (covers), 
all  of  ihem. 

"Old  farshin  timmem  buckets  be  double  so  good's  these  yere 
galvanize  things."     See  Troublesome. 

"  Wooden  "  is  a  literary  word  used  only  in  fine  talk. 

TIMMV  [tilm-ee],  sb.  In  the  game  of  rounders,  the  slick  with 
which  the  ball  is  struck.     (Always.) 

TIMOTHY  [ttim-uthee].     Var.  of  grass.     Phleum  Pratense. 

TINE  [tuyn],  sh.     The  tooth  of  a  harrow  or  of  a  rake. 

'Tis  lime  they  drags  was  a-tookl  abroad,  and  the  tints  o'm 
a-draw'd  out — i.e.  repointed. 

Ang.-Sax.  tind,  O.  Icel.  tindr.  Mod.  II.  Germ.  tin/. — SlralmauH. 
and  bitweonen  )icm  stolen  bcoS  )« linda  iveatncd  of  alt«  godc  )>cawcs. 

AncriH  Riwle,  p.  354. 

TINE.     To  kindle.     See  Teen. 

TINKERMENTS  [ting-kurmunls],  sb.pl  Fittings;  compli- 
cations; odds  and  ends;  tools. 

They  there  mowing  machines  've  a-got  to  many  tinkermeuts  vor  me. 

Come,  soce !  put  away  your  tinkermenls,  and  let's  go  to  supper. 

TINKER'S  GEE  [ling-kurK  gee-],  sb.  Tinker's  gift.  One  of 
the  similes  for  expressing  extreme  worth lessn ess. 

I  widn  gee  a  tinker's  gee  vor-n.     See  Cobler's  curse. 

TINKER  TAILOR  GRASS  [ting-kur  taa-yuldur  graa's],  sb. 
Cock  grass.  Flanlago  Laneenlata.  So  called  from  a  game  which 
girls  of  the  better  class  play  with  it ;  striking  the  heads  together,  and 
at  each  blow  saying  in  succession,  "  Tinker,  tailor,  soldier,  sailor,  gen- 
tleman, apothecary,  ploughboy,  thief."  The  blow  which  knocks  the 
head  off  marks  the  one  of  these  professions  which  is  to  be  that  of 
the  future  husband.  See  Soldiers.  This  name  is  also  applied  lo 
Lolium  Perenne,  and  the  same  formula  is  gone  through  in  counting 
the  alternate  buds  upon  the  stalk. 

TINKER  UP  [ting-kur  au-p],  v.  t.  To  cobble  or  mend  in  a 
temporary  manner. 

The  horses  had  bolted  and  broken  the  pole  of  the  carriage,  when 
a  bystander  said,  "  Be  sure  can  linker  ufi  thick,  eens  he'll  [lee'us 
au-m]  last  home." — October,  1869. 

TINNER  [tiln-ur],  sb.  Tunner  or  funnel  for  filling  tuns  or 
casks.     (Always.) 

Maistcr  lacklh  to  borry  the  tinner,  'cause  he's  gwain  to  rack 
some  cider. 
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i  :\'  »  :     t  :vr.:a!~.     Nezritive  ex^'letive.     Commonlv  used  wit 

;:.    :  ■   V   *.  .  a  •  '.;---^:i>:r..      No  doubt  it  is  a  shortened  form   c 

••  I  ...:  1  .-.:.    v.  ■     (Very  com./     Same  as  Zino"  =  "  as  I  know  of." 

iJvj  you  tj'wain  to  put  your  name  down?  No,  tino !  He  on 
come,  iiuo  ! 

[Snoa*  u  mun'ee  u  wau'z?]  dost  know  how  many  there  was 
No,  tino  ! 

TIP  [iiip],  r.  A  I.  To  tilt  up ;  to  drink ;  to  drain  the  cn|>— <1  < 
tip  it  up  so  that  all  runs  out. 

Come :  tip  it  up,  don't  lef  none  for  manners. 

2.  sb,  A  drink ;  a  draught. 

[Vuur,  Beeul !  wiit  ae*u  tup' t  )'uur'-«  dhu  vuufkeen,]  here.  Bill 
wilt  have  a  tip  ?  here  is  the  firkin. 

3.  sb.     Tech.     Toe-plate  on  a  boot. 

To  new  pair  cues  and  ti/s,  6J. — Sh^femaia^s  BiU. 

TIP  TOP  [tiip-  taap],  adj.     Very  best ;  capital ;  excellent. 

I  calls'n  a  ///  tap  hat,  none  o*  your  vower  and  ninepenny  shinen 

TISTV-TOSTV  [tiistee-Uustee],  sk  The  ball-shaped  flower  c 
the  Guelder  rose  ;  also  a  ball  made  of  primroses  to  amuse  childrer 

Tyte  tust,  or  tusmosc  of  flowiys  or  othyr  herbjrs  (tytetaste  or  tussemose,  s.' 
Olfactorium.  Promp,  Parv, 

TISHUMS  [teeshumz],  sb.     Sneezing. 

Her'd  a-got  the  tishums  so  bad  her  disturved  all  the  church. 

Comp,  Welsh,  tisiOj  and  Heb.  atiska, 

TISS,  TISSV  [tiis-,  tiisee],  i\  u    To  hiss.     (Alwa>'S.) 
[Yiie  zuf-n  aup,  dhaat-s  au'l ;  ee'ul  tih'ee  sae*um-z  u  kauk  ^bo'i^ 
you  set  him  up,  that's  all ;  he  will  hiss  same  as  a  cock  goose. 
So  zoon's  the  cider  do  begin  to  tissy,  'tis  time  to  rack  it. 

TISSER  [tiis'ur],  sb,     A  slow  match;  a  squib. 

The  best  thing  vor  a  wapsy's  nest  is  a  tisser.  I  makes  em  wa 
some  wet  powder  an'  a  litde  brimstone.  I'll  kill  every  one  o'a 
eens  you  can  dig  'n  out. 

TIT  [tut,  teet],  sb.    Anything  very  small.     Comp.  Tom-tit. 

A  little  //'/  of  a  fuller ;  why  he  idn  no  higher-n  a  tuppenny  leave 

TITCH'OOD  [tiSch-^o'd],  j^.     Touchwood;  rotten,  phosphoi 
escent  wood. 
We  can't  do  nort  way  un,  sir,  he's  so  ratted's  titcKood. 

TITSUM  [tut-sum],  sb.     The  plant  Hypericum  androsctmum. 

'*  We  always  calls  it  titsum,  but  I  reckon  tidn  the  proper  nam 
o'  ut." — Oct.  3,  1882.     Huish  Champflower. 

Prior  says  this  is  Fr.,  and  that  the  plant  is  still  called  by  th 
common  people  in  France  toute-saine. 
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TITTERVATE  [tiSfurvae-ut],  v.  t    To  aggravate ;  to  incense. 
Tis  a  pity  eens  they  can't  get  on ;  but  her  do  titUrvate-n  terr'ble. 

TITTERY  [tiif  uree],  v.  1.    To  stutter  or  stammer. 

[Wuy-s-n  zai*  haut-s  u-gau*ut  vur  zai",  neet  buyd  tut'ureen  dhae'ur 
sae'um-z  u  aa'ffeol  bab'de'n  ?]  why  dost  not  say  what  (thou)  hast  got 
for  (to)  say,  not  bide  stuttering  there  same  as  a  half-fool  baboon  ? 

'Tis  a  terr'ble  pity  the  boy  should  Htiery  zo. 

TITTY  [tiifee],  sb,  i.  Teat ;  breast  of  a  woman ;  of  a  domestic 
animal  [taef]. 

Welsh,  didy  didi ;  Irish,  did;  Hebrew,  dad;  Arabic,  iedi;  Ang. 
Sax.,  tit;  O.  Dutch,  titte ;  Fr.,  tette ;  O.  Fr.,  tcte ;  Span.,  teta ; 
Ital.,  tetta;  Icelandic,  tdta;  Germ,  zitze, 

Mammille,  tUtas,^  Wrights  Vac.  265/6. 

Tete,  Uber,—Promp,  Parv. 

bi  )>eo  titles  ^i  he  sec  >e  mile  J>et  hine  uedde. — Aru.  Riwle^  p.  330. 

Whi  was  Y  takun  on  knees?  whi  was  Y  suclid  with  teetisf — Wyclif^Job  in.  12. 

Thi  twei  tetis  ben  as  twey  kidis,  twynnes  of  a  capret. — /J.,  S,  of  Sol,  I  v.  5. 

\  teon  ]«  tUtcs  awei  of  ))ine  bare  breosten. — Life  ofS,  Katherine,  1.  2098. 
be  quite  es  zey,  a  grabbling  o'  wone's  tctties, — Ex,  Court.  1.  375. 

2.  Also  the  milk  from  the  teat. 

Here  then,  my  pretty,  mother  will  give  him  some  titty, 

TITTY  TODDY  [tee'tee  taud'ee],  a/^: />4r.  Vacillating;  un- 
decided ;  silly  ;  fussy ;  crochety. 

Never  look  arter  a  titty  toddy  old  fuller  like  he — 'tis  one  thing 
one  minute  and  another  the  next  way  un. 

ToTERoN,  or  waveron*.     Vadllo,    Toterynge,  or  waverynge.      Vacillacio. 

Promp,  Parv, 

TO  [tu],/r^.     I.  On;  upon. 

[Dhik's  t-aevee  tu  kaaT  tu  yur  baa'k,]  that  one  is  too  heavy  to 
carry  to  (/.  e,  on)  your  back. 

2.  Out  of;  as  "  go  to  doors,"  always  said  to  dogs.  He  turned 
to,  and  put  em  all  to  doors.  This  latter  is  the  ordinary  way  of 
speaking  of  a  publican  clearing  his  house. 

*Tis  whisper'd  thou  wert  tum'd  to  door, 

ULosi  Job-like^  very,  rery  poor. — Pettr  Pindar,  Ode  viii.   To  Pitt. 

3.  Belonging  to.    There  never  wadn  no  kay  to  un. 

4.  [tu,  tiie*].     {a)  At,  or  by  (working  at,  understood). 

[Ee  du  git  liz  liSveen  tu  tae*udee  jaewleen],  he  do  get  his  living 
to  tatie  jowling. 

Anybody  can't  sar  their  wages  to  it — /.  e,  by  working  at  it  for 
that  price. 
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At  the  Wellington  Board  of  Guardians  a  farmer^  residi 
years  at  Culmstock,  asking  about  the  earnings  of  an  appl 
relief,  said,  "  What  do  her  aim  it  ioV* — November  25th,  li 

Steady  chap,  he's  always  to  work. 

(b).  At.     Applied  to  games  in  the  sense  of  plajring  at 

[Twaud'-n  ubeo'  vaawiir  u-klauk*,  bild  dhaeoir  dhai  wau* 
kyiir'dz),  it  was  not  above  (past)  four  o'clock,  but  there  t 
all  to  cards — /'.  e,  playing  at  cards. 

I  know  he  was  there,  I  zeed-n  'long  way  em  to  skittles. 

>o  ^t  Willie )» to  Icne  at  hame  '  plcye>  to  ^  eschekkere^ 
&  summe  of  hem  to  iew-de-dame  >  &  samme  to  tablere : 

Sir  Ftrumhras^ 

5.  At.  Applied  to  (a)  place  (alwa3rs),  or  ijf)  position 
direction,  distance. 

{a)  Her  do  live  to  Taun'un,  to  sarvice. 

A  sight  o'  vokes  to  fair. 

I  zeed'n  to  market  a  Zadurday.     See  Strain. 

Bi  )>ay  were  tcned  at  l>e  hy^,  and  taysed  to  |«  wattre), — Sir  Cawayne 

to  fynde  pore  children  able  of  witt  &  lyujmge  to  scole  for  to  lem< 

Wyclif,  Works, 

In  the  phr.  **  was  to  " — /.  e,  was  at,  or  came  ta  At  the  W< 
Board  a  Guardian,  not  the  above,  but  a  younger  man,  sai 
applicant  for  relief,  **  Her  was  to  me  last  night." — Nov.  astl 

\h)  In  the  com.  phrases,  ^^  to  the  very  outside,"  "^  I 
least."    "  To  the  very  nick  o'  time."    See  Frighten. 

(c)  In  connection  wiih  home.    See  Home  to. 

6.  At.    Applied  to  time. 

I'll  be  ready  to  dree  o'clock.     He  told  me  he'd  do  un  to 

No  doubt  this  invariable  use  has  led  to  the  confusion  ( 
and  consequent  change  of  directly  into  torackly,  (Alwa3rs. 
in  the  phr.  ^^  to  last,"  the  regular  equivalent  for  "at  last,"  wl 
probably  arisen  from  the  contr.  of  the  phr.  "  Come  to  last ' 

To  last,  the  poor  thing  couldn'  stan'  it  no  longer;  i 
a-fo*ccd  to  lef  m. 

Zo  maistcr  've  a-gid  thee  the  bag  to  last,  I've  a-look^d 
ever  so  long.     See  Shirk  off. 

My  line  got  hitch'd  below,  ta  las', 

Zo  I  lied  along  upon  the  grass. — Pulman,  Rm,  Sk 

7.  adj,  phr.  with/w/. 

\a)  Inconvenienced ;  alarmed ;  moved ;  excited. 

I  ler  was  a  put  to  about  it,  and  no  mistake. 

(It)  Applied  to  harnessing  horses  to  a  carriage. 

John  !  missus  says  you  must////  to  directly  (rather  gente 

8.  adv.     Forward,  in  the  phr.  **  to  and  again." 


I 
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The  hyener  widn  bide  quiet  a  minute ;  there  a  was  gwain  to  an' 
again  in  the  cage  all  the  day  long. 

9.  In,  or  so  far  as  concerns ;  used  with  health. 

A  farmer  said  in  answer  to  inquiry  for  his  wife,  *'  Her's  very  well 
to  health,  on'y  her's  a-crippled  up  terr'ble. 

An  hors  is  fake  to  healthc  ',—  Wyclif,  Psalm  xxxil.  (xxxill.)  17. 

10.  Of. 

**  Mr.  Elworthy  to  Foxydown,"  is  the  regular  description  of  the 

author.     [Miis'tr  Uul'wiidhee  tu  Fauk'seedaewn.] 

"  Whose  sheep  are  those  ?  "     **  Mr.  Bond's  to  Perry  Elm,  sir." 
In  all  the  above  the  sound  is  very  short — as  in  rapid  speech 

we  sound  the  in  **  the  book." 

1 1.  [tue*],  prep.     Used  redundantly  by  way  of  compliment  to 
certain  adverbs  of  place ;  always  at  the  end  of  the  clause. 

I  can't  think  wherever  they  be  to,   Where's  a- put  the  gimlet  to  ?  " 
Her  didn't  zay  where  her  was  a-gwain  to. 

At  a  politicd  meeting  at  Taunton,  Nov.  8th,  1885,  a  man 
shouted,  "Where's  Gordon  to?'* 

1 2.  [tu,  t-  dee],  ad/,  =  This,  with  year,  afternoon,  as  in  lit.  /i^day, 
to-night, 

Maulscrawls  be  ter'ble  plenty  to-year  [dee  yuur*]. 

Your  boots  was  a-zen  *ome  fartemoon  (q.  v.),  to  vower  o'clock. 

Wee  shall  lose  our  harvest  to  yere. — 1642.  Rogers ^  Naaman^  p.  617. 

13.  adv,  as  a  prefix  =  asunder;  in  pieces ;  completely.    (Rare.) 
Reported  as  used  in  Devonshire,  Mar.  1881,     See  Trans,  Devon 

Association,  1881. 

Bot  )>e  gyn3rs  dude  }k}  ano  alt  to  barst. — 1420.  Chron,  Vilod,  st.  1 103. 

Cast  a  piece  of  a  millstone  upon  Abimeleck's  head,  and  all  to  brake  his  skull. 

Judges  IX.  53. 

14.  adv,  as  a  prefix  to  the  gerund  =  for;  for  the  purpose  of; 
for  the  sake  of;  for  doing. 

I've  a-tookt  all  Mr.  Bond's  grass  to  cuttin'. 

Thick  hedge  is  a  wo'th  two  shillins  a  rope  to  makin'. 

So  also '  *  to  doing,"  **  to  digging,"  "  to  building,"  "  to  drashing,"  &c. 

Thick  there  rat's  a  wo'th  zixpence  to  killin'. 

15.  For. 

Tradesmen's  bills  are  always — 

/.  d. 

To  one  new  pair  of  hameses                                i  6 

To  repairing  a  spade                                            I  o 

To  master's  boots  soled  and  heeled                     3  6 
To  account  rendered,  &c. 

16.  [tu], /r^.  implying  connection. 
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What's  he  to  her? — /.  e.  what  connection  has  he  with  her? 
They  baint  nort  to  me. 

17.  According  to;  in  accordance  with.  This  use  is  purely 
commercial,  and  if  provincial  is  not  dialectal. 

The  goods  are  not  to  order. 

Madam, — The  goods  to  your  esteemed  order  are  this  day  forwarded,  &c 

Note  from  a  Draper^  October  1885. 

18.  With. 

I  likes  a  bit  o'  sugar  to  my  tay. 

19.  In  comparison  with,  in  phr.  nort  to. 

Thick  there  idn  nort  to  tother.     He  idn  nort  to  his  brither. 

20.  Very  often  omitted  before  the  infinitive,  especially  the 
infinitive  of  purpose,  which  takes y2?r  before  it. 

You  know  he  did'n  go  vor  do  it — /.  e,  did  not  intend  to  do  it 

You  no  call  vor  zay  how  you  zeed  me. 

Maister's  gwain  same  purpose  vor  spake  to  the  jistices  vor  me. 

At  Wellington  Board  of  Guardians  the  relieving  officer  said  a 
certain  person  was  "in  a  position  vor  contribute"  towards  main- 
taining his  mother. — Nov.  25th,  1886. 

A  farmer,  native  of  and  resident  at  Morebath,  came  to  me  for 
advice  as  to  emigrating  to  New  Zealand,  and  speaking  of  leaving 
his  farm,  said,  *'  l*d  a-got  all  my  wuts  vor  zell ; "  and  in  the  same 
conversation  said,  "We'm  bound  wr  pay.  We've  a-got  o^r  do*t." 
— June  25th,  1886. 

21.  [ttie*],  prep.     Go  or  have  understood. 

The  usual  way  to  set  on  a  dog  is,  "  To  un  I  to  un,  Pinch  I " — 1. 1, 
Go  at  him. 

22.  As  a  mere  connective  in  alliterative  phrases — ^.^.  Rattle-/S^ 
rip.     See  Hesk,  Lop-to-lurrup,  C rink-to-crank,  Jig-to-jog. 

23.  prep.  In.  Often  more  distinct  and  longer  than  the  adv.  too. 
[tue'pees'cz]  to  pieces.     See  Lade  2. 

24.  adv,  2Jid  prep.     Often  loses  its  vowel  before  another  vowel. 
What's  the  clock  ?    Vive  minits  [t-aa-yt]  /'eight.    You  be  [t-ai'gur] 

/'eager  by  half.     He's  /'old  vor  thee,  mun.     Her  was  'ome  /'Easter, 
but  I  'ant  a-zeed  her  sinze.     He  do  live  out  /'Anstey.     See  Too. 

Wi))  that  ^  Sarsyns  reliede  hem  )»er  :  &  ]>e  frensche  men  gunne  /assaile. 

Sir  Ferumhras^  L  963. 

25.  Sometimes  omitted,  especially  in  phr.  to-morrow.  See 
Toakeny. 

TOADERY  [toa'uduree],  sb.  Rubbish,  weeds,  or  any  unde- 
sirable object,  such  as  dock  seed  mixed  with  seed  corriy  poppies,  or 
other  weeds  among  the  wheat. 
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[Dh-feoi-z  vho'l  u  ioa^udurte  dee  yuur,]  the  wool  is  full  of  foreign 
substances  this  year. 

[Aay  zai'n  dhee  vur  u  baa*ru  v^l  u  gfeo'd  duung*,  ddd-n  ees  ? 
un  neet  vur  u  paa'sl  u  ioa'uduree  sae*um-z  dhiish  yuur*],  I  sent 
thee  for  a  barrow  full  of  good  dung,  did  not  I  ?  and  not  for  a 
parcel  of  rubbish  same  as  this  here  is. 

TOAD  UNDER  A  HARROW.  (Actual  Dialogue.) 
[  Wife,  Un'cebau'dee  mdd  su  wuul*  bee  u  too'ud  uun'dur  u  aa^ru-z 
bee  u  foo'us  tu  leev  saenim-z  aa'y  bee  laung  u  dhee* — tiiz  skan'lus  un 
shee'umfbol  aew  aay  bee*  u-saaTd  !  Husband.  U  uum'un-z  au'vees 
u-saa'rd  wuul*  neef  uur  lid'n  u-aat  ubaewt,  un  dhee*  aar*t-n  niSv*ur 
u-aa*t  ubaewt,]  one  may  as  well  be  a  toad  under  a  harrow  as  be 
forced  to  live  same  as  I  be  along  with  thee — it  is  scandalous  and 
shameful  how  I  be  served  !  A  woman  is  always  well  served  if  she  is 
not  hit  about,  and  thee  art  not  never  hit  about. 
Comp.  this  with  Twud,  Oxford  Gloss,  p.  102. 

TO  AND  AVORE  [tue*  un  uYoa*r],  adv.  Forwards  and  back- 
wards. In  ploughing,  or  other  work  on  land,  the  implement  is 
said  to  go  to  an*  avore.      See  To  8 

An  work'd  et  to<^u  avore^  agin 

Ha  com'd  ta  zau  Iha  barly  in  ; — N.  Hogg^  Ser,  I.  p.  50. 

TOBY-TROT  [toa*bee-traat],  sh.    A  softy ;  a  simpleton. 
He's  a  bit  of  a  toby-trot^  too,  he  is ;  I  zim  he  'ant  a-got  all  'is 
buttons. 

TO-DAY  MORNING  [tu-dai*  mau'rneen,  usually  contracted  to 
dai*  mau*rneen].     This  morning.     (Very  com.) 
I  zeed-n  day  momiti  vore  breaksus. 
We  com'd  away  day  momM  *bout  o*  vive  o'clock. 

TODDLY  ALONG  [taud*lee  lau*ng],  v.  i.    To  move  on. 
Come,  Bill  1  we  can't  bide  no  longer,  'tis  gettin*  late,  we  must 
ioddly  'long. 

TO  DO  [tu  diie],  sb.     Disturbance  ;  uproar ;  quarrel. 
Purty  to  do  up  to  board,  wad-n  'er  ?     I  yeard  'em  zay  *ow  'most 
come  to  faitin*  way  'em. 

TO  DOING  [tu  due*een].  In  phr.  "to  take  to  doing'' --x.  e,. 
to  scold. 

Missus  tookt  me  to  doin\  sure  'nough,  'bout  the  milk,  but  I 
could-n  help  o'  it. 

TOER  [toa'ur],  sb.    Toe.   Er  is  added  to  toe  and  /<§^  redundantly. 

What's  the  matter  ?     Squat  my  toe-er.     See  Legger. 

"  War  toe-ers  1 "  is  always  the  warning  against  a  falling  weight. 

TOE-RAG  [toa*-rag],  sb.    Dried  salt  cod-fish.     (Always.) 
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Anybody  must  have  a  bit  o'  mait  now  and  again — anybody  can't 
auvis  live  'pon  toe-rag, 

TOGGER  [taug'ur],  sb.  The  moveable  handle,  including  iron 
work,  fixed  by  ring  and  wedge,  to  the  snead  of  a  scythe. 

The  fogger-xxt  [taug'ur-uyur]  is  the  iron  tang  welded  to  a  ring, 
upon  which  the  wooden  A^^trr-handle  [taug'ur-ani]  is  fixed. 

The  best  thing  you  can  have  for  togger- ati Us  is  a  ivynlrum. 

I've  a-got  a  good  snead,  but  there  idn  no  taggers  to  un. 

Ang.-Sax.  Uo^an,  to  tug. 

ne  loken  ueste  o  none  monne  :  ne  toggen  mid  him,  ne  pleien. 

Anc,  Riw,  p.  424. 

TOGGERY  [taug'uree],  sb»    Fine  clothes ;  decorations. 
I  zeed-n  all  a-drest  out  in  all  his  best  toggery^  same's  off  was 
a-gwain  to  be  a-married.     (Late  importation.) 

TOKE  [toa-k],  sb.    Cant  name  for  bread. 
A  bit  o'  iok^s  all  I  can  meet  way  vor  breaksus,  'thout  'tis  a 
ing-un  behap. 

TOKEN  [toakn],  sb,  A  portent ;  a  forewarning ;  a  death  sign. 
There  is  an  implication  of  awe  or  dread  in  the  use  of  the  word 
in  this  sense. 

[Dhu  vuur'ee  nai't  u-voaT  ee*  duyd,  sau'mfeen  uur'nd  u-kraa*s 
dhu  roa'ud  jist  u-voa*r  mee,  ee'ns  aay  wuz  u-kaum'een  oa'm  laung. 
Aay  noa'us  twuz  u  aeur,  un  aay  dhauTt  dhoa'  ee*ns  twuz  u  toa'kn ; 
un  gin*  aay  kmd  oa-m,  neef  ee*  ad-n  u-jis't  u-draap't  u-wai\] 

The  very  night  before  he  (husband)  died,  something  ran  across 
the  road  just  in  front  of  me,  as  I  was  coming  homewards.  I 
know  it  was  a  hare,  and  I  thought  then  that  it  was  a  token ;  and 
by  the  time  I  reached  home,  if  he  had  not  just  fallen  down  in  a  fit. 

Ang.-Sax.  tiken,  a  sign.     Dutch  tcekoi.     Germ,  zeicfun, 

Tokne,  of  a  ihynge  to  cum  me  or  cummynge.     Pronosticum, — Promp,  Parv, 

Token  of  a  thyng  to  come — presaige^  signc,  — Palsgrave, 

For  roting  es  na  better  rede  ; 

In  taken  he  man  was  suld  be  dede. — Cursor  Mundi^  Afagi^  1.  133. 

By  certayn  taknts^  als  yhe  sal  here, 

l»at  byfallcs  when  )>e  ded  es  nere  ; — Pr.  of  Cofucunce,  1.  814. 

TOKENY  [toa-knee],  v.  /.  To  threaten ;  to  give  signs ;  to 
betoken. 

[Aay  ziim*  du  toahue  vur  raa-yn,]  I  consider  (it)  appears  likely 
to  rain. 

Also  used  technically  in  speaking  of  animals. 

Her  taa'knus,  zo  her  'on't  be  long — /.  e.  she  will  calve  soon. 

[Uur  toakn  us  s-auf  uur-d  kaa'vee  voaT  maar'u  mau'rneen,]  she 
give  signs  as  though  she  would  calve  before  to-morrow  morning. 
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[Du  toaknee  vur  snoa-,  aay  zumj  (It)  do  betoken  for  snow,  I 
fancy. 

je  token  yuele  >e  kny^t  of  prys  :  &  yuele  Jou  schal  be-tyde. — Sir  Fer,  1.  939. 

Al  hali  kirc,  als  thine  me, 

Mai  by  this  schippe  takened  be. — Homilies  in  Verse,  Stilling  the  Tempest^  1.  23. 

TOKER  [toa-kur],  sb.     Money;  wherewith. 

I  should  like  to  buy  one  nif  on*y  I'd  a-got  the  toker, 

TOLL  [toa-1],  sb.  The  quantity  of  meal  kept  by  the  miller  for 
grinding  another's  corn. 

Hence  our  vernacular  version  of,  Le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandelle, 
is  [Dhu  toal-z  moo'ur-n  dhu  grecs,]  the  toll  is  more  than  the  grist. 

ToLLYNGE,  of  myllaris.     Multura^  vel  molitura, — Promp,  Parv, 

I  tolle^  as  a  myller  doth.     You  shal  tolle,  or  you  go,  or  I  wyll  tolle  for  you. 

Palsgrave, 

Wei  cowde  he  stele  com,  and  tollen  thries ; 
And  yet  he  hadde  a  thombe  of  gold  pard^. 
A  whight  cote  and  blewe  hood  wered  he. 

Chaucer,  ProL  (description  of  Miller),  1.  562. 

TOM-CAT.  The  saying  put  upon  us,  "  Everything  is  he  except 
a  tom-cat,  and  that's  a  she,"  is  a  literary  hoax,  because  among 
dialect  speakers  ram-cat  and  ewe-cat  [yoa--kat]  denote  the  sexes. 

TOMMY  [taum'ee],  sb.  Bread.  Used  alone,  it  does  not  mean 
provisions  in  general,  while  in  combination  it  does,  as  in  **  tommy- 
basket,"  "  /^/w/wy-cupboard,"  *'  /(?w;/ry-shop." 

TOM-POT  [tau'm-paut],  sb.  The  name  of  a  well-known  red 
apple,  excellent  for  dumplings. 

TONGUE-TIED  [tuung--tuyd],  adj.  i.  Indistinct  in  utterance ; 
also  sometimes,  stuttering.  Frequently  it  means  unable  to  express, 
or  to  get  out  what  is  wanted  to  be  said. 

Hot  ailth  the  bwoy,  is  'er  tong-tiedl 

2.  Silent,  as  a  witness  in  fear  of  incriminating  himself. 

TONGY  [tuungee],  v,  L  To  give  tongue,  as  a  hound  ;  also  to 
talk  volubly. 

I  yeard  the  hounds  tongy,  and  tho*  I  zeed  the  fox  gwain  on 
under  the  hedge  in  the  very  same  field  where  I  was  to  work. 

I  zim  her  do  tongy  to  much  vor  me. 

TOO  [tu,  very  shorty  t-  before  a  vowel],  adv.  i.  The  pronun. 
of  this  word  is  peculiar  and  distinct  as  compared  with  lit.  Eng. 
In  the  sense  of  over  and  above,  excess,  it  is  very  short,  unless 
particular  emphasis  is  to  be  given — [/-uy,  tu  loa*,  tu  beg*,  tu  laung, 
/-ai'zee,  /-aevee,]  too  high,  too  low,  too  big,  too  long,  too  easy,  too 
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]^,^.^ivy — tlie  stress  is  on  the  ailj.  irslead  of  on  the  ad7\^  as 
Siaiu'laul  Kng.  Sometimes,  hut  not  often,  it  is  emphasized  specia! 
as  *' Thick's  a  little  bit  [tue*  raung'k]  too  rank." 

but  drawen  pore  mennus  almes  and  liflode  to  here  owne  couent  )iat  ha^ 
mochc  of  worldly  goodis.  ^yycUf,  li'orks,  p.  13. 

is  our  lord  god,  whom  we  lovith  to  litcH  ; — G€st,  Rom,  p.  53. 

my  derwor|>e  herte, 
to  hei)  vs  hastily  henne,  '  ich  hope  be  ^  best, 
euenly  )>is  euen  while  *  or  men  to  mochel  walk. 

Wilt,  of  Paterme^  IVerzcvlf,  I.  1 745. 

See  also  ill.  Rogers^  Hist,  of  Naavian^  p.  96,  under  Item. 
The  second  0  in  this  word  is  comparatively  modem  spelling. 

2.  In  the  sense  of  likewise,  also — toQ  is  always  long. 
An'  a  good  job  [tue]  too,     I  zeed  thee  there  [tue*]  too, 
I  know  of  no  exceptions  to  the  above  rules  of  pronun.  of  th 
word. 

TOOKT  [t^okt],/.  /.  of  take.  i.  To  seize  with  sudden  illnes 
In  this  sense  used  only  in  the  past  tense  and  p.  part. 

The  pain  tookt  her  in  the  back. 

Her  was  Tirtookt  fust  in  the  zide,  and  tho  the  pain  urned  all  ov( 
her. 

2.  With  away.  To  take  away  cattle,  is  to  remove  them  fro 
pasture ;  to  unstock. 

'Tis  time  they  there  young  buUicks  was  Zrtookt  away^  they  bail 
doing  no  good. 

All  stock  an'  cattle  took^d  cnvay\ 

An'  kip'd  atwum  'pon  strow  an'  hay. — Pulman,  R,  Sk,  p.  6 

TOOKT  BY  THE  HEAD  [t^okt  bee  dh-ai-d],/>%r.  Near! 
drunk. 

Rare  trade,  that  there,  I  never  didn  drink  but  about  of  a  pii 
o'  it,  but  I'll  be  darned  if  I  wadn  most  di-tookt  by  iJC  head. 

TOOL  [tfeo'ul],  sb.     Person  ;  subject. 

Well,  he  idn  much  o*  it ;  I  calls-n  a  proper  poor  tool, 

TOOL  [ttoi  emphatic,  tl  uncmphatic\.     It  will. 
[77  ta-ek--n  au'l  uz  tuy-m — aay  tuul'ee,  th'l^  it  will  take  him  a 
his  time — I  tell  you,  it  will. 

TOP  [taup],  sb.  Tech.  i.  A  bundle  of  combed  wool  as  mac 
up  by  the  comber  for  spinning — usually  weighing  about  281b 
See  Sliver.  At  present  the  word  is  applied  to  the  bundles  < 
combed  wool  from  the  machine — hand  combing  having  been  quii 
superseded. 

2.  Hunting.     The  top  of  a  slag's  horn. 
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A  fine  stag  was  killed  after  a  good  run  of  three'  hours,  having  the  top  of  one 
horn  shot  off,  the  remaining  horn  had  three  on  top  with  all  his  rights. 

Colly ns^  p.  211. 

After  a  great  deal  of  trouble  he  was  taken,  some  distance  round  the  point, 
brought  into  Porlock  Weir,  and  killed  by  the  huntsman — a  large,  heavy  deer, 
with  two  upon  top  on  each  side. —  Wellington  Weekly  Ncws^  Aug.  19,  1886. 

TOP  [taap],  prep.     Upon.     Short  for  "  upon  the  top  of." 
Where's  the  kay  o'  the  poun'-'ouse?  I  lefm  tap  the  shilf  day 
mornin*. 

Wile  es  kainid  an  starid  an  gapsnested  roun, 

A  girt  cartload  a  pudd'ns  com  d  in  tap  the  groun. 

Nathan  Hogg^  Ser.  I.  p.  30. 

Tha  Daysy  tap  tha  grave. — lb,  Ser.  II.  p.  i. 

TOP-AND-TAIL,  or  TOP-ON-TAIL  [taap'-m-taa-yul],  adv.  phr. 
I.  Head  over  heels;  upside  down.     (Always.) 

[Nuvur  zee'd  noa*  jis  dhing  uvoa'ur;  dhu  poa'nee  pnut  iSz  vfeot. 
een  u  rab'ut's  oa'l  un  praup'ur  tuurnd  taap'-m-taayul^  aa*s  oa'vur 
ai'd,]  (I)  never  seed  no  such  thing  before;  the  pony  put  his  foot 
in  a  rabbit's  hole  and  proper  turned  top-on-tail,  ars  over  head. 

Richt  be  the  nek  full  felonly, 

Till  top  our  taill  he  gert  hym  ly. — Barbour  s  Bruce,  1.  454. 

2.  Tech.     Mode  of  laying  a  thin  coat  of  thatch. 

Thatchers  ask  if  you  want  the  roof  to  be  "  thatched,"  or  if  the 
reed  shall  be  put  up  taap'-m-taayul — i.  e.  with  the  dag  or  bottom 
end  upwards.     See  Stratmann^  ist  ed.  p.  504. 

TOP-DRESS  [taap'-dras],  v,  /.  To  manure  the  surface  upon 
the  growing  crop. 

I  shall  top-dress  every  bit  o'  my  corn  de  year. 

TOP-DRESSING  [taap'-dras'een],  sb,  A  manuring  upon  the 
growing  crop,  instead  of  ploughing  the  manure  into  the  land. 

TORD  [toa-urd],  /.  /.  of  to  tear.     (Always.) 
Thick  there  bwoy  hained  a  stone  and  lord  the  winder.    See  Brokt. 
See  W,  S,  Gram,^  p.  48. 

TOSS-BALL  [tau-s-baal],  sh,  A  soft  ball  for  children  to  play  with. 

TOSS-POT  [tau-s-paut],  sb.     A  drunken  sot. 

TOSTICATED  [tau'stikae-utud],  adj.  Intoxicated.  Rather  a 
**  fine  "  word,  and  sometimes  slightly  facetious. 

Well,  William,  zo  you  was  a  little  bit  tosticated^  wad-n  ee,  last 
night  ?     I  thort  you  weared  a  blue  ribbin. 

TOT  [taut],  V,  t.  Generally  with  up.  To  add  or  count  up ;  to 
ascertain  the  total.  This  is  probably  a  slang  word,  but  it  has 
become  wtry  com.  among  all  classes. 

Have-ee  ixtot  up  the  figures  ?    How  much  do  it  tot  up  to? 

3  D 
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TOTELING  [toatleen],  adj.  Slow;  inactive;  dead 
decrepit  from  age. 

Poor  totelifi  old  fuller,  way  one  voot  in  the  grave. 

A  ioteling,  wambling,  zlottering,  zart-and-vair  yheat-stooL — Ex,  Scat 

TOTELY  [toa-utlee],  v.  i.    To  slouch  about  idly ;  to  dai 
l^t  thee  alone,  thee  't  totfy  about  gin  Zadurday  night  ov 
bit  of  a  job. 

TOTHER  [tuudh-ur],  adj.    i.  Other  =  alier.  See  fK  51 
p.  28.     (Usual  form.)    See  Other. 
Jinny,  urn  up  arter  my  tother  coat. 

2.  The  other. 

I'll  have  one  or  tother  o'm,  be  how  'twill  I    Su  Rap  4. 

Tothtre^  or  the  tothcre  (to]nr  or  the  other,  K.  P.  toyere  or  toder,  s.] 
reliquus^  alius.     Promp.  Parv. 

>ci  han  nci)>er  )« ton  ne  >e  tci)^,  —  HycUf,  IVorks^  p.  190. 

Bot  >e  to  shatt  for  >e  toy  dye. 

And  a  martyr  be,  y  wys. — Ckrom,  Vilod,  st.  23( 

To  mon  ^<m  shalle  knefe  opon  ^  ton, 
^  fojtfr  to  py  self  ]k>u  halde  alon. 

•        ••... 
^  ton  to  stabulle  >e  toytr. — BoJbt  of  Curtasyt^  U.  \ 

3.  Another,  in  the  very  com.  phr.  " one  tother** 

I  zeed  'em  'busin'  one  tother.  This  would  be  often  variec 
or  tother,  with  same  meaning.    See  Rally  2. 

Wull  thay  hug*d  up  loan  tother  in  za  laving  a  way. 

Nathan  Hogg^  ^Bout  tXa  Bat.  Ser.  I. 

TOTLE  [toa-utl],  sd.  An  idler.  The  word  rather  in 
slouching,  lazy  dawdler.     The  s^.  is  rare,  but  the  v^.  com. 

Tot//e  is  a  very  common  surname,  no  doubt  a  form  of 
Totehylle  or  Toothill.     It  is  very  likely  too  that  the  lazy,  d 
work  of  the  look-out  man  or  tateler,  may  have  led  to  the 
meaning  of  totle. 

Tote  Hvlle.   S/eculm.  Tote  Hylli,  or  hey  place  of  lokynge.     Con 

Promp.  Parv.     See  Way 

TOTTERARSE  [tautiiraa-s],  sb.  One  who  walks  in  a  U 
infirm  manner. 

Th*  old  Will  Jones  is  proper  a-doned  up,  sure  'nough 
a-zeed  no  such  old  two  double  totterarse  'is  longful  time. 

TOUCH  [tiich*],  sb,     i.  Time;  turn;  season. 
1  zim  I've  a-had  it  purty  smart  [dhee-uz]  touch. 
I  baint  gwain  to  take  no  grass  to  cuttin*  [dheeniz  liic 
touch— '\.  c.  this  season. 
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2.  Attack ;  seizure ;  illness. 

Well  her-ve  a-*ad  a  middlin*  touch  o*  the  infermation ;  but  her's 
about  again  now,  thankee,  mum. 

3.  Miss ;  chance. 

'Twas  a  near  touch  he  'adn  a-died. 

TOUCH-AND-GO  [tuch'-n-goa*],  phr.  A  narrow  shave ;  a  near 
miss. 

Twas  touch-and-go;  another  inch,  mind,  and  over  you  must  a 
went. 

TOW  [toa],  sb,  I.  The  refuse  or  short  stapled  part  of  any 
fibrous  material,  such  as  hemp-A?ze/,  flax-/^?w,  siWi-toia^  Izmh-tow — 
i.  e.  tow  of  wool,  because  lamb's  wool  is  so  much  shorter  in  staple 
than  fleece.     In  ordinary  use  tow  alone  is  the  refuse  of  flax. 

2.  In  the  phr.  **in  tow^* — i.  e.  in  progress. 

A  person  negotiating  with  another  would  say,  "  IVe  got  him  in 
tow ;  I  expect  hell  come  round."  Only  applied  to  persons  or  to 
business  with  persons,  not  to  work  or  machinery ;  the  latter  would 
be  "  in  track." 

TOWERY  [taawuree],  v,u  In  shooting  it  very  frequently 
happens  that  a  bird  is  struck  in  the  brain.  Instead  of  dropping  at 
once  it  frequently  flies  on  as  if  untouched  for  a  greater  or  less 
distance,  it  then  seems  to  soar  straight  ups  sometimes  to  a  great 
height,  and  then  always  falls  dead.  To  soar  up  in  this  fashion  is 
"  to  toweryy 

I  know'd  you'd  vin  un  dead  zoon-'s  I  zeed-n  towery, 

TOW^N  [taewTi],  sb,  A  collection  of  houses ;  sometimes  a  single 
farm.  The  word  would  not  be  used  alone  to  express  a  farm  or 
very  small  hamlet,  but  is  always  preceded  by  the  name  of  the 
place.  At  Exton,  a  parish  of  North-west  Somerset,  is  an  example 
of  each  kind,  "  Hootown  "  is  the  name  of  a  single  farm,  "  Bridge- 
town  "  is  that  of  a  public-house,  a  mill,  and  about  three  cottages 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  church  and  village. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  any  village  by  its  name  with  town  added. 
Thus  the  village  at  Exton  is  always  Exton-Z^^swr,  though  there  are 
only  the  parsonage,  schools,  and  a  dozen  or  fifteen  cottages. 

So  also  in  all  parts  of  the  district  the  villages  are  called  towns 
when  the  collection  of  houses  is  specially  referred  to.  Hmsh-town, 
W\i\siord-town,  Withypool-A?7f/«,  Exford-/iW«,  CMicombt-town,  &c., 
all  these  will  be  quite  familiar  to  frequenters  of  the  Devon  and 
Somerset  stag  hunt. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  speak  of  single  farms  in  the  same  way 
when  distinguishing  the  house  and  collection  of  farm  buildings 
from  the  farm  as  a  whole. 

Hal.  is  wrong  in  his  definition,  the  word  is  only  applied  as  above. 

3D2 
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tlirough  Oaktrow  Wood  .  .  .  and  down  the  water  almost  to  Timberscombe 
Taivn,  Rcc.  N,  Dev,  Staghounds^  p.  59. 

down  the  road  to  Swimbridge  T<nvn^  up  the  Swimbridge  Water. — Ih,  p.  70. 

ran  a  hind  from  Storridge  to  Upton  Wood,  King's  Brompton  Town,  .  . 
Back  by  Lee  Farm  to  Kxton  Town.  Jb,  p.  79. 

TOZE  [toa-uz],  v,  t   To  disentangle ;  to  comb,  or  card.   (Always.) 
A  nurse  said  to  a  lady  recovering  from  sickness,  whose  hair  had 

become  matted,  "You  must  have  patience,  my  dear,  and  let  me 

toze  it  out,  a  little  to  a  time.'' 

Ang.-Sax.  tAsan^tttsflj  tcasle. 

TosYNGK,  of  wulle  or  o^er  thyngys.     Cat-ptura, 

Toson'  wulle  or  other  lyke  (tosyn  or  tosc  wul,  s.).     Carpo, — /V.  Parv. 

I  toose  wolle,  or  cotton,  or  such  lyke.     It  is  a  great  craft  to  tost  woUe  wel. 

Palsgrave,  p.  760. 
What  schcpe  that  is  full  of  wulle, 
Upon  his  backe  thoy  tose  and  pulle. — Cower,  Prol.  Conf,  Amantis,  1.  17. 

TRACE  [trae-us],  7'.  /.     i.  To  plait.     (Always.) 
1  can't  only  //-j^dree,  but  our  Jim  can  trace  zix,  or  so  many's  he's 
a  mind  to. 

2.  7'.  /.  To  track  in  the  snow — usually  applied  to  hares.  The 
foot-print  of  a  hare  in  the  soil  is  a  **  prick,"  but  in  snow  a  "  iracey 

TRACE-HARNKSS  [traeus-aar-nees],  sb.  The  harness  worn 
by  a  **vore  horse"  in  a  cart  team,  as  distinguished  from  the 
•*  breeching,"  or  thnt  worn  by  a  wheeler.  This  term  is  a  little 
fine,  rather  an  auctioneer's  term ;  those  in  common  use  by  farm 
carters  are  "cripping"  (^.7*.)  and  "breeching." 

Nine  sets  of  breeching  and  tt\tce  harness,  waggon  lines  picks  and  rakes, 
••  Hooby's  "  corn  screen. — Adv.  of  Sale,  Wellin^on  Weekly  Nezvs,  Oct.  15,  1885. 

TRACK  [traak],  sb.     Good  order. 

Mind  and  zee  the  drashin*  machine's  in  track  now,  neet  to  keep 
the  volks  gapin'  one  across  tothor  while  you  be  doin'  o*  un. 

TRAPE  [iraeud],  sb.    Stuff  of  all  kinds :  liquor. 
A  Cockney  might  call  bad  beer  "poor  stuft","  we  should  call  it 
"poor  trade.*'     "  Whitpol's  rare  trade''     See  Tookt  by  the  head. 
Inferior  materials  would  be  called  "roughish  trade^  sure  'nough." 
Sec  /^e/orts  2,  5,  6,  8,  Deron  Pri>iinc.'alismSy  Trs.  Dev.  Assoc, 

TRADESMAN  [trae*ud/mun],  sb,  A  handicrafts-man — the  old 
use ;  not  applied  to  a  shopkeeper. 

A  fanner's  wife  apologized  for  the  noise  a  carpenter  ^-as  making, 
and  said,  **  We  can't  get  the  tradesmen  to  come  when  we  wants  'em, 
and  when  they  do  we  got  to  put  up  way  'cm." 

TRAIL  [traeiil],  sb.  Of  an  otter — the  line  of  scent  followcil  by 
the  hounds  before  starting  the  quarr\'. 
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We  vound  a  fresh  trail  right  across  two  meads,  but  ihey  could-n 
make  no  hand  o'  it,  and  we  never  vound  th'  otter.  See  Drag, 
Walk. 

TRAIN  [traa-yn],  sb,  A  line  of  corn  laid  down  to  attract 
sparrows,  or  game.  The  fowler  concealed  shoots  along  the  train, 
and  so  makes  greater  havoc,  killing  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  shot. 

TRAMMEL  [traam'ul],  sb,  A  net  used  for  river  poaching.  It 
is  a  kind  of  seine,  but  attached  to  rings  sliding  on  a  long  pole. 

TRANSUM  [traan'sum],  sb.  Tech.  A  cross  bearer  used  by 
sawyers  to  support  the  end  of  the  piece.  A  spare  support  thrown 
across  the  "  pit "  would  be  also  called  a  transum.  See  Bolster- 
piece,  Pit-roller. 

TRAP  [traap],  v,  t  To  cause  to  fall,  by  the  sudden  giving  way 
of  support,  or  by  the  tilting  up  of  that  which  supports. 

I  must  have  a  better  scaffold ;  I  baint  gwain  up  there  vor  to  be 
Zrirapped  like  a  toad,  and  vail  down  and  break  my  neck. 

A  very  favourite  amusement  for  cruel  boys  is  to  trap  a  toad.  A 
straight  piece  of  wood  is  laid  upon  some  support,  so  that  a  part 
projects  over  the  edge,  the  toad  is  then  placed  at  the  other  or  long 
end  of  the  lever  thus  made,  a  blow  with  something  heavy  is  then 
given  on  the  projecting  end,  which  causes  the  toad  to  be  thrown 
perpendicularly  to  a  great  height. 

TRAPES  [trae'ups],  sb.  i.  A  term  for  a  slatternly,  bedraggled 
woman;  a  slattern.     See  Ex,  Scold,  11.  65,  158,  &c. 

2.  sb,    A  muddy  walk ;  a  trudge  through  mud. 
I  widn  go  another  jis  trapes^  no  not  vor  no  money. 

TRAPESY  [traenipsee],  v,i.  To  walk  by  a  wet  and  muddy 
path.     See  Ex,  Sccld,  1.  200. 

I  baint  gwain  to  trapesy  thick  way,  and  get  up  to  my  ass  in 
mucks,  I  can  tell  ee. 

Her  was  a-fo'ced  vor  to  trapesy  all  the  way  on  to  the  doctor, 
that  time  o'  night. 

TRAPY  [traeupee],  v,  i.  To  drag  along  in  contact  with  the 
ground  or  some  other  object.  Applied  only  to  clothing  or  the 
like. 

Keep  in  the  tail  o'  your  gurt  coat,  eens  he  mid-n  trapy  *pon  the 
wheel.     Her  coats  trapud  every  step  her  tookt. 

TRASH  [traar'sh],  sb.     Low  company  ;  disreputable  people. 
Well,  I  zim  nif  I  was  he  I  widn  be  a-mix'd  up  way  no  jis  trash 
as  that  there  is.     Corop.  American,  White-trash. 

TRAVEL  [traavl],  tj.  /.     To  walk ;  to  walk  sturdily. 
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I've  s.-travtTd  over  thick  path  hundreds  o'  times. 

How's  your  fool.  William  ?     Well,  thanky,  sir,  he^s  a-got 

near  well   again  ;    but  they  keep  me  in  there  (hospital)  up 

months,  and  I  never  shan't  be  able  vor  to  travel  no  more  \ 

1  could  a 

Maister  idn  nort  the  matter  to  his  health,  but  he  can't  trav. 

A  keeper  speaking  of  his  work  said,  "I've  a-got  vor  to 

a  good  many  miles  every  day  o'  the  wik'n  Zundays  toa- 

I.  1887. 

TREACLE-POSSET  [traeukl-iwus  ut].  A  hot  drink  mi 
cider  and  treacle — in  great  requisition  for  colds  in  winter. 

TREAD  'PON  NORT  [traid  pun  noa-urt],  tamlphr.  1 
down  from  a  height.     Set  Till-traI". 

TREBBLE  AND  QUADRUPLE  NEGATIVES.  Rlii 
of  negatives  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  throughout  this 
but  that  it  is  not  3.  late  corruption,  as  some  maintain,  the  foil 
will  show — 

Dot  t«n  hit  feftl  harre  thou}!, 

What  he  hadde  sayde  and  thou)t  >e  Dyjt  bjbre, 

Jmi  Seynt  Edas  power  w«s  nought, 

Ny  y  God  nold  not  do  no  wreche  hen'  fore. 

142CX   Cknm.  VUodun.  sL  I 
A-fote  fls  day  ne  Icdce  y  nere  '•  a!  no  mnn  snch  ■  whane. 

Sir  Femmirat,  L 
He  never  yit  no  vilonje  ne  sayde 
In  tl  his  lyf,  unto  no  tnaner  wight. — Chatutr,  Prol.  \. 

For  ex.  see  Items,  Likes,  No  zino,  St^icard. 

TREFOY  [treefauy],  J*.  Trefoil;  trefle;  clover.  The  i 
variety  more  commonly  known  as  trifolium. 

TREMMLE  [tnlml].  TREMMLY  [trjm-lee],  sb.  am 
To  tremble.     (Always.) 

I  be  that  waik  'pon  times,  I  be  all  to  a  tremmlt. 
Hot  ailih  the  maid  ?  how  her  do  tremmly. 
TremelvS',  Tnme,  t.mlrtme. 
Tremelynge,  or  qwakynge.     Trtmer,  Irtpidacie.—Pr.  Parv. 

TRENDLE,  TRUNDLE  [tnin-dle,  most  ammenly  tnin'l 
A  large  oval  tub  some  five  to  six  feet  in  its  greater  axis,  use 
many  purposes,  but  chiefly  for  "scalding"  (7.  v.)  pigs. 

About  30  three,  two,  and  one  hhd.  casks,  apple  mitl  with  iron  and  | 
tollers,  rats,  tubs,  tmiuUfi,  ladders,  poles. 

Adv.  of  Firm  Sale,  WfllingioH  fVaify  Nrat,  Oct.  15,  I 
irmdil.     Mod.  H.  Germ.  Irmdil.—Slralmamn. 
n,  for  niylle  for  the  daywhon  ij'. 

n.  for  ij  hopii  to  the  exilire,  and  Tor  ij 
owligcs  to  the  troklcU,  viij  \\k  xij*. 

1481-90.  Hioard,  HeiatheU^mh,  Xtxi.  CM,  p> 
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TRIER  [truyur],  sb.  The  umpire  at  a  wrestling,  cudgel-playing, 
or  any  other  match.  There  are  usually  two,  and  they  are  com- 
monly old  players  who  have  retired,  but  who  have  sufficient  vigour 
left  to  insure  fair  play,  vi  et  armis, 

TRIG  [trig],  adf.     Neat ;  tidy. 

Her*s  so  trig  a  little  umman's  >h3u*11  zee  in  a  day's  march. 
Their  garden  always  looks  trig  like,  and  I  Eim  our's  idn  never 
vitty. 

TRIG  [trig]  V,  t    To  fasten ;  to  block ;  to  prevent  from  moving 
Trig  ope  the  gate.     Trig  the  wheel.     Trig  up  arter. 

TRIGGER  [trig-ur],  sb.     Anything  used  to  trig  or  block. 
Here  !  thick  gurt  stone  '11  do  vor  a  trigger, 

TRIP  [triip'],  V,  /.  To  move  on  a  pivot  or  fulcrum.  A  paving 
stone  not  evenly  bedded  when  stepped  upon  is  apt  to  log — this  is 
to  trip, 

Don'ee  tread  pon  thick  there  stone,  he'll  trip  and  drow  the  slurry 
all  about  ee. 

TRIPOLIES  [tnip'uleez],  sb,  A  large  kind  of  winter  onions; 
Tripoli  onions. 

I  shan't  put  in  no  Tripoiies  de  year. 

Com  p.  Ital.  Portugalli^  the  invariable  term  for  the  best  oranges. 

TRIPSE  [tnlps],  V,  t  i.  To  balance  as  upon  a  pivot  Usually 
applied  to  a  heavy  weight,  such  as  a  large  piece  of  timber,  mass  of 
stone,  &c. 

[You  oan  niivur  tuur'n  un  neef  ce  doa'n  irup's-n  au'p  pun 
saumfeen,]  you  will  not  be  able  to  turn  it  (a  large  block  of  stone) 
unless  you  cause  it  to  balance  upon  something. 

2.  To  prize  ox  peize  up  with  a  lever.  To  tripse^  the  fulcrum  must 
be  fixed  and  the  long  end  of  the  lever  depressed,  so  as  to  raise  the 
weight  with  the  end  of  the  lever.  The  word  would  not  be  used 
when  lifting  a  weight  by  raising  the  lever. 

July  4,  1883,  a  sawyer  whom  I  had  employed  to  cut  a  large  tree 
in  situ  said  to  me — 

[Wee mds  av  u  pees  vur  tu  trips-n  au'p  wai,]  we  must  have  a 
piece  (of  limber)  to  prize  it  (the  tree)  up  with. 

This  sentence  expressed  clearly  to  me  that  a  strong  beam  was 
required  as  a  fulcrum  on  which  "  to  trips  "  the  tree  with  levers. 

TRIPSE,  or  TRIPSY  [triip-s,  tnSp'see],  v,  i.  i.  To  balance; 
swing  as  on  a  pivot. 

[Puut  dhu  jaa'k  een  uun'dur  dh-ee*n  oa  un,  eens  kn  muuv*  dhu 
roa'lur  vuur'dur  baak*  tu-waur*dz  dhu  miid'l  oa  un ;  dhan  ee-ul 
trup'see  s-ai'zee-z  u  gluuv,]  fix  the  jack  under  the  end  of  it  (the 
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J     c. 


:o  rr.'.ve  the  roller  further  bfick  towards  the  centre 
then  //:    the  tree;  will  swing:  on  a  balance  as  easily  as  a  glove.     K^ 
glove  is  the  nearly  invariable  simile  used  to  express  the  superlative 
absolute  of  ease.) — May  i6,  1882,  verbatim. 

2.  sb.  The  state  or  condition  of  balancing  on  a  pivot.  Usee 
much  more  commonly  as  a  noun  than  as  a  verb.  Paving  stone< 
are  often  loose,  and  in  wet  weather  splash  the  unwary.  Thu 
condition  is  always  described  as  being  ''  all  to  a  tripse'' 

I  heard  a  man  on  a  scaffold  say  to  another,  <*  Mind,  Bill,  thici 
plank's  all  to  a  tripseP 

So  of  a  heavy  mass  it  would  more  frequently  be  said,  "  get'n  u{ 
to  a  tripsc^^  than  **  tripse'-n  up,"  the  meaning  being  identical. 

TRIST  [tnis],  sb,  and  r.     Trust.     (Always.) 

If  Y  gesside  gold  my  strengthe,  and  if  Y  seide  to  purid  gold,  Thoo  art  m] 
trist c—lVyclif,  Job  XXXI.  24.     Also  lb.  XXXIX.  12.     Also  Prov.  III.  5. 

He  saide,  "  Charlis,  whar  ert  )k>u  :  in  hwam  my  trist  was  euere  ? 
Su)>|w  yt  man  y  trisi  an  most :  forsake))  me  at  my  nede, 

Sir  Farumbras^  11.  912,  191, 

TRIVET  [tnivut],  sb.  i.  A  sUnd  for  a  kettle  or  pot,  some 
times  revolving  on  a  pivot  over  the  fire,  sometimes  loose  so  as  to  Ix 
hung  on  to  the  bars  of  a  grate.  There  is  nothing  in  the  article 
to  suggest  its  connection  with  tripod^  as  stated  in  Webster. 

2.  This  word  is  the  superlative  absolute  of  nj^At  when  applied  tc 
fitness  of  construction.  A  machine  repaired  would  be  said  to  gc 
^  so  right's  a  triwt"  while  a  correct  addition  of  figures  would  Ix 
"  right  to  a  T."     See  IV.  S.  Gram.,  p.  22. 

TROLLOPY  [traul-upee],  v.  i.  To  go  in  a  slatternly,  draggle 
tail  manner — usually  applied  to  women. 

[Dhai  du  zai*  aew  uur'-z  u-waeth*  uun'didz  u  paew'nz,  un  eet  uui 
ul  traul'upee  ubaew't  een  u  paa'sl  u  oa'l  koo'uts  un*eebau'de< 
wiid'n  gee  tuupnins  vauT,  noa*,  naut  eef  dhai  wuz  klai'n,]  they  do 
say  how  her  is  a  worth  hundreds  of  pounds,  and  yet  her  will  trollop 
about  in  a  parcel  of  old  coats  (petticoats)  anybody  would  not  give 
twopence  for,  no,  not  if  they  was  clean." 

TROLLY  [traul*ee],  sb.    A  frame  on  four  low  wheels,  used  foi 
carrying  casks,  blocks  of  stone,  or  other  heavy  articles. 
A  '*  hzn^'trolly  "  is  a  low  four-wheeled  hand-truck. 

TROUBLE,  TROUBLY  [iniubl,  truublec],  v.  i.  To  grieve ; 
to  mourn. 

Ever  sinze  father  died  we  'ant  a-bin  able  to  do  nort  way  her; 
her  do  traubly  terr'ble,  and  ber's  that  weak  I  be  afeard  ber'll  zoon 
go  arter-n." 
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TROUBLED  [lruub'ld]./flr/.  (t<^'.  Afflicted.  Always  used  in 
conneclion  with  disease  or  ailments,  and  it  has  a  frequenlative 
force.  "  He's  ^-troubltd  way  the  rlieumatic,"  means  not  only  that 
he  suffers,  but  is  subject  to  it  frequently. 

Thank  'ee,  mum,  her's  middlin'  like,  on'y  her's  terr'ble  troubled 
way  the  wind  in  the  stomick. 

TROUBLESOME  [Iruublsum],  adj.  \.  A  very  general  belief 
remains  in  ghosts.  Any  dead  person  who  is  said  to  "  go  again  " 
is  described  as  "  IrouMaome." 

The  tenant  of  a  cottage,  whose  predecessor  had  been  killed  by 
the  fall  of  a  wall,  came  lo  my  father  and  said,  "  I  can't  never  bide 
in  th'  ouse — the  poor  old  Harry's  that  trmihlesome ;  zo  zoon's  I  be 
a-bed  and  the  can'l  a-douted,  he  do  come  and  drag  my  timmern 
leg  all  about  the  chimmer  by  the  buckle-straps."  This  wooden- 
legged  man  is  still  living,  1885. 

i.  Haunted— said  of  places  or  houses. 

Th'  old  'ouse  up  to  Park's  troubUiome  'pon  times.  See  W.  S. 
Gram.  (Lord  Popham),  p.  96. 

TROUNCE  [traewns],  v.  t.  To  summon  before  a  magistrate  ; 
to  sue  at  law. 

I  knows  a  Irick  wo'lh  two  o'  bein'  2.-trouH<ed  vor  a  rabbit  or  two. 

TROW  [iroa-],  ib.  Trough.  (Always.)  As  pig's-/r^a',  ditch- 
troWi  pump-//-OT('.  On  the  souih  coast  about  Sidmouth  a  small 
fishing-boat  is  a  trow.     Comp.  Thoff. 

Trougue,  of  a  mylle  {ir.'-.v,  K.s,  trough,  p.).     Farrieafta.—Promp.  Pan. 

TRUB  [trtob],  ri.  A  drab;  a  slut;  a  low  wanton.  A  most 
opprobrious  epithet  for  a  woman,     (Rare.) 


TRUCKT.E  [truuk'l],  rA  1.  A  small  cheese,  in  shape  like  a 
Stilton.  So  "  /r«rf/-^shape,"  applied  to  cheese,  refers  to  those  of 
the  Stilton  shape. 

a.  A  caster.    (Always.) 
The  very  chairs  'ad  a-got  truckks  to  'em. 

A  "  lru(kh-\ieA "  is  a  low  bedstead  on  casters,  to  be  wheeled 
underneath  the  usual  large  one. 


TRUCKLY  [truuklee],  v.  i.     To  roll. 

Nif  you  put  thick  stone  gwain  he'll  Iruckly  all  the  way  down  gin 
he  com'th  to  the  sea, 
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TRUFF  [tniuf],  sd,    Salmon  peal  or  grilse.     Com.  in 

rare  in  Somerset. 

They've  a-catcht  a  little  truff^  nort  else. — Totnes,  July  28, 
"  He  s'ealthy's  a  truff,'*    A  very  common  saying  appliec 

elderly  person  in  strong,  robust  health. —  W.  H.  C,  Dec  6, 

TRUG  [truug*],  v,  u  Used  with  along.  To  haul  or  cai 
difficulty ;  to  struggle.     Var.  of  drug. 

'Twas  so  much  as  ever  her  could  trug  along  way — 1.  e.  h 
was  as  great  as  she  could  struggle  along  with. —  W.  H,  Cr., 
1883. 

TRULL  [triSl*],  ^h.    Trowel.     Com.  pronunciation. 

There  thick  trull  was  new  on'y  a  vortnight  agone,  and 
vower'n  zix  vor'n,  and  now  he  idn  a  wo'th  tuppenc< 
Stratmanrif  ist  ed.  p.  508. 

TRUMPERY  [truum -puree],  sb.  Rubbish  of  any  kind  \ 
or  any  undesirable  growth. 

Thick  there  spot  o'  ground  must  be  a-spit  up  so  deep's  t\ 
he's  all  vull  o'  trumpery, 

TRUNK  [tnmng-k],  sb,  i.  A  wooden  pipe,  generally  sqi 
convey  water  from  the  eaves-gutters — if  of  iron  it  is  called 
pipe,  never  trunk.  A  wooden  tube  much  used  in  com  1 
convey  the  grain  or  flour  to  or  from  the  mills.     Any  wooder 

2.  Tech.  Of  a  water-wheel.  The  part  which  contai 
regulates  the  supply  of  the  water.  This  is  often  a  lar 
complicated  iron  construction,  but  the  name  is  evidently  a  1 
of  the  old  wooden  shoot 

TRUSTLE  [truus-1],  sb.    Trestle.     (Always.) 

Trussel,  a  trestle  (Norfolk).— ^n^i*/. 

TRY  [truy],  v.  i.     i.  To  fare.     (Rather  rare.) 

How  d*ye  try  / — i.  e.  how  fares  it  with  you  ?    See  Ex. 

11-  3i5»  327. 

2.  v.t.    To  arbitrate ;  to  act  as  umpire.     See  Trier. 
I'll  bet  a  sovereign  o'  it,  and  be  tried  by  other  man  in  the 
I  be  saaf  o*  it ;  (let  it)  be  tried  by  other  farmer  you  mind 

TUB  [tuub],  sb.  The  gurnet,  always  so  called  along  th 
of  the  Severn  Sea. 

TUCK  [tuuk],  V.  t.     I.  Of  a  hay-rick;    to  pluck  out 
loose  hay  from  the  sides  after  the  rick  has  pitched. 

Now,  Bob,  don't  bethink  thy  vingers,  tuckn  in  tight,  mir 
pull  it  out  until  you  get  to  the  solid  mass. 

2.  sb.    A  blow. 
^      1  [Sh-uur*  mee !  aa-1  gi  dhee  u  gfeod  tuuk'  uun'dur  dhi 
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i>eef  diSs*-n  wau'ch  ut !]  dost  hear  me  I  I  will  give  thee  a  good  tuck 
under  the  ear  if  (thou)  dost  not  watch  it ! — /.  e,  take  care  what  you 
are  about. 

y  sb,     A  tusk ;  fang.     (Always.) 

I'll  warn  the  fucks  o*  un  was  vower  inches  long. 

I  shouldn  like  thick  dug  vor  to  put  his  fucks  into  me. 

My  ferrets  always  got  their  fucks  a-brokt  off. 

He  is  al  kareleas  of  his  tuxes, — Afu,  Riw,  p.  280. 

Tayl  he  hath  as  an  hog : 

Croked  tujces  as  a  dog. — Ifyng  A/isaunder,  1.  6546. 

TUCKED  UP  [tuuk-t  aup],  parf.  adj,  i.  Applied  to  infants 
at  the  time  when  the  skirts  of  the  long  robe  are  "  shortened,"  by 
being  exchanged  for  a  frock  in  which  the  child  can  use  its  fjet. 
In  W.  SL  "  shortened  "  is  understood  only  by  grand  folks. 

I  was  a-frightened  to  zee  the  cheel  Zrfuckd  up  already. 

2.  part,  adj.  Applied  to  animals,  especially  horses  after  hard 
riding — looking  thin. 

Th'  old  mare's  a  bit  Zrfucked  up,  but  her'll  zoon  vill  herzul  out 
again. 

TUCKER  [tuuk'ur],  sb.  One  who  mills,  or  fulls  and  finishes 
cloth.  The  word  no  longer  means  a  fuller,  but  one  who  folds  or 
fucks  the  cloth  into  a  neat  roll  or  pleat  fit  for  the  shopkeeper. 
Probably  the  entire  finishing  of  cloth,  from  the  time  it  left  the 
weaver,  was  performed  by  the  fucker  at  the  tucking-mills. 

Taillours,  taimeris  &  tokkeris  bo}>e,  masons,  minours  and  mony  o^r  craftes, 

PUrs  Plow .  Prol,  1.  lOO. 

TUCK  IN,  or  TUCK  OUT  [tuuk  een,  tuuk  aewt],  sb.  i.  A 
feast ;  a  hearty  feed. 

2.  V,  /.     To  eat  greedily ;  to  eat  largely. 

He  can  fuck  if  in,  and  no  mistake ;  why  they  do  zay  how  he  can 
zit  down  and  finish  off  a  leg  o*  mutton  to  one  go. 

TUCKING-MILL  [tuuk-een-mee-ul],  sb.  Fuller's  stocks,  or 
beaters  for  milling  cloth.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  building 
and  machinery  as  a  whole.  (Always.)  There  is  a  village  in 
Cornwall  called  "  Tucking-Mills:' 

I  works  to  Mr.  .  .  .  's  fucking-mills, 

TUFT  [tuuf(t],  V.  t  and  /.  Stag-hunting.  To  rouse  the  deer 
with  only  a  few  old  and  steady  hounds.  The  first  process  in  a 
stag-hunt 

Tufted  in  Long  Wood  and  found  several  hinds,  tufted  Kepscombe  Wood  and 
found.  Records  N,  Devon  Siaghounds,  p.  38. 
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TUN-LISH  /.-un-ceesh:,  /,*.    A  woodc:  fcnLd  for  filli 

TUNNER  Itiir.™:,  /?.     A  woodcs  funnel 
Urn  down,  Jack,  to  farm'  Perry's  and  bony  he's  Am 
t  jre'n  zay  youll  bring  un  back  again,  umbye  ni^L 

ho^ifj^  fit  ^'yT^owre.     Fuicriumt  in/usTrium. 

'I  ^;^■^ow^.fc,  i<^«  ^u^i/IonowJiE,  ra/rj.     Infuzcrium, — /v.  /^ 

'I  r;RMUT  [tuurmur,  j^.     Turnip.     (AIira)'S.) 
Turmuti  be  terrible  short  de  year. 
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TURMUTING  [tuur-muteen], /ar^.  sub.  The  act  of  preparing 
land  for  and  sowing  turnips. 

All  my  volks  and  'osses  be  so  busy  turmutin\  I  can't  attend  to 
it  no  way,  else  I'd  haul  'em  vor  'ee  in  a  minute. 

TURN  [tuur-n],  xk  t.  i.  Applied  to  sheep  or  cattle;  to  drive. 
(Usual  word.) 

[Tiid-n  noa  g^o'd  vur  tu  tuurn  een  u  paa'sl  u  dhing'z  tu  maar'kut 
vur  noa'urt,]  it  is  not  no  good  for  to  drive  in  a  parcel  of  things 
(cattle)  to  market  for  nothing. 

Jim  !  turn  they  yoa  (ewe)  hogs  down  in  Vuz  Close  (Furze  Close). 
See  W,  S,  Gram.f  p.  10 1. 

2.  V.  i.  and  /.     To  become  sour. 

The  milk's  all  di-UirrCd — 'tis  the  thunder. 

Her  do  look  zower  'nough  to  turn  all  the  milk  in  the  country. 

3.  To  change  in  condition  ;  to  curdle.     Said  of  cream  or  milk. 
The  butter  'on't  come ;  I  can't  get  it  to  turn  a  bit. 

I  reckon  the  'umet's  stale,  't'on't  turn  the  milk,  zo  you  can't 
have  no  junket. 

4.  V,  t.    To  mix  and  give  air  to  manure. 

Thick  heap  o'  dressin*  ought  to  be  Zrtumed^  else  he  'on't  be  half 
a-ratted. 

TURN  AGAIN  [tuur-n  ugee'un],///r.  Domestic  animals  when 
failing  **to  bide" — ue,  to  become  pregnant,  are  said  to  ^^ turn 
again,** 

TURN-CARD  [tuur-n-kyiSrd],  sb.  The  card  turned  up  by  the 
dealer ;  the  trump  card. 

TURN  OF  THE  YEAR  [tuur-n  u  dhu  yuur-],  sb.  Term  applied 
indifferently  to  all  seasons,  and  to  be  explained  by  the  period  at 
which  it  is  uttered,  or  by  the  context. 

"  I  shan't  be  able  to  come  till  the  turn  of  the  year  "  would  mean 
till  the  beginning  of  January. 

"  She  won't  be  no  better  till  the  turn  of  the  year^*  would  mean 
the  spring,  or  the  advent  of  finer  weather. 

TURN  OUT  [tuurn  aewt],  v,  t  To  put  horses  or  cattle  out 
to  grass  without  housing  at  night. 

I  don't  turn  out  my  'osses  most  times  'vore  Midsummer-day  day, 
but  this  year  there  idn  no  trefoy,  and  the  hay's  all  a-do'd. 

TURN  TAIL  TO  TAIL  [tuurn  taayul  tu  taayul],  phr.  To 
exchange  even-handed — /.  e,  without  payment  on  either  side  of  any 
difference  in  value. 

Have  'ee  zold  your  *oss?  Ees,  I  chop'd  way  Joe  Bond  for  he's 
'oss,  trap,  harness  and  all — we  turned  'em  tail  to  tail.  See  Even- 
handed. 
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TURN  THE  WATER  [tuurn  dhu  waudr],  itih.  f, 
irrigating  mtadows,  the  water  needs  frequently  to  have  iti 
changed.  This  requires  some  skill,  and  is  called  "  turning 
Very  commonly  the  farmer  will  not  trust  a  labourer  to  ' 
but  "  turns  tht  water  "  himsL'lf. 

TURN  UP  [tuurn  aup],  v.  /.  Ofhorse-shoes— to  fo^ 
jirojcction  upon  the  heel  of  the  shoe  to  prevent  slipping 
also  "to  cork." 

Th'  'oss  can't  stan' — 'tis  all  to  a  glare.  Well  then,  take' 
and  let  Dan  (the  smith)  turn  un  w/  a  biL 

TURNVORE  [tuurnvoaurj,  jA  The  board  in  old  plo 
at  present  the  bent  iron  plate  by  which  a  sull  in  plough! 
over  the  sod  to  form  the  furrow.     See  Vore. 

TURR 1  [tuur'-u  !],  t'/tterf.  The  word  always  used  to  dr 
See  CiiooK. 

TURRUH  [luuru],  s6.    Turf  for  fuel. 

I  remember  a  friendless  old  man  who  used  always  to  say- 

[Aay  wu/.  u-bauTnd  een  v  dee-sh-kifl  on  u-bree'd  au-j 
tuuru  eep,]  I  was  born  in  a  dish-ketlle  and  bred  up  in  a  tui 

In  moorland  districts  these  "  turruh  heaps"  are  alway 
Gcen.     Sjjelt  terra  in  Ex.  Scold.,  ut  I.  175. 

Here,  Uetty,  drow  in  a  litrruh — I  zim  'tis  cold  like. 

TWADN  [twaud-n].     It  was  not     (Always.) 
riasc,  zr,  twadn  me,  zr  (plenty  of  Other  examples).     Se 
Gram.,  p.  56. 

TWANCf  [twang},  ib.    Taste  ;  flavour. 
1  don't  like  this  here  cider  a  bit ;  there's  a  nasty  twang ' 
let's  iry  another  cask. 

T\VI-;i,FV-nAY  [iwuulfee-dai].  Old  twelfth-day— Ej 
old  style;  18th  J.inuary.  This  day  is  kept  up  still  in 
places,  where  even  now  the  reformed  calendar  has  not  takei 

[Dhai  d-au'vees  g-aewt-n  shuuf  tu  dh-napl  trees  pun  Iwuui 
they  always  go  out  and  shoot  at  the  apple-trees  on  old  twelf 
See  iV.  S.  Gram.,  p.  100.  This  was  an  Epiphany  custon 
find  it  was,  and  is,  oftener  kept  up  on  the  anniversary  of 
style  than  the  new. 

TWELVE  O'CLOCKS  [twuuW  uklauks],  jA  The  usu 
of  the  bulbous  plant  Star  of  Bethlehem — Omithogalum  timi 

TWELVE,  TWKNTV,  &c.  In  fairs  or  markets  it  is  < 
for  dealers  or  fnrmers  to  omit  the  name  of  the  coin  frc 
prices.  The  .-inimals  price<l  or  spoken  of  are  sufficient  1 
.It  understood  whether  ])ounds  or  shillings  are  meant. 
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Nif  I  didn  lost  twelve  a  head  'pon  they  sheep,  Til  eat  'em  *thout 
zalt — /.  e,  twelve  shillings. 

You  shall  have  they  lambs  vor  twenty  a  piece,  and  I  'on't  bate 
a  varden. 

He  ax  me  zixteen  a  piece  vor  they  there  steers — /.  e,  pounds. 

You  can't  buy  a  good  cow  and  calve  less-n  dree  or  vower  and 
tu'enty, 

TWENTY-EIGHT  [twai-ntee-aa-yt],  sd,  A  28  lbs.,  or  quarter 
hundredweight  stone. 

Ax  Mr.  Wood  to  lend  me  a  ttuenty-eight,  A  twenty-eight  vailed 
down  tap  my  voot.     See  Vifty-six. 

TWICK  \twik'\  V,  /.  and  /.,  also  sb.   To  tweak  ;  to  jerk  suddenly. 
Bide  vast,  what's  keep  twickirC  zo  vor? 

TWYKKYN,  orsum-what  drawyn*.     Tractulo^—Pr,  Parv. 

TWIDDLE  [twiidl],  v, /.    To  twirl. 

[Ee's,  wee'-v  u-t^okt  ut  tu  d{ie*een,  un  aay  kaewnt  dhur  oa'n  bee 
vuuree  muuch*  twud'lecn  u  ving'urz,  neef  wee  du  saaT  ur  waeiijez 
tue-  ut,]  yes,  we  have  taken  it  to  doing,  an  I  count  there  will  not 
be  very  much  twiddling  of  fingers,  if  we  do  serve  (earn)  our  (daily) 
wages  at  it. 

TWINK  [twing'k],  sb,     A  twinkling;  a  moment. 
Urn  down  and  zay  I'll  be  there  in  a  twink, 

TwYNKYN,  wythc  the  eye  (or  wynkyn,  infra)  ;  Conniveo,  nicito^  nicto, 

Promp,  Parv, 

TWINS  [tweenz].  It  is  usual  in  speaking  of  twins  to  duplicate 
and  say,  "  Her  had  two  twins^**  or  "a  pair  o'  twinsP 

TWIRDL(Y  [twuur-dl(ee],  u  /.  and  in.    To  twirl ;  to  spin  round. 

What's  the  matter,  Tommy,  can't  'ee  twirdle  your  top  ?  Let  me 
zee  un.  I  know'd  thick  bird  was  dead  zoon's  ever  I  zeed'n 
begin  to  twirdly.     See  D  i. 

I'll  gee  thee  zomefin  to  make  thee  twird/y,  s'hear  me ! 

An  wen  es  kom'd  out  vur  ta  stan  pin  tha  groun, 

Tha  pikturs  an  aul  awt  zim*d  tvnrdlin  aroun  ; — N,  Hogg,  Ser.  I.  p.  20. 

TWISTER  [twiis-tur],  sb,  A  blow  with  a  whip  or  other  instru- 
ment, such  as  to  make  the  victim  twist  or  writhe. 

[Aay  ad*  dhu  wuop'  een  mee  an*,  un  aay  gid*-n  u  twUvtur^  I  had 
the  whip  in  my  hand,  and  I  gave  him  a  twister. 

TWITCH  [tweexh],  v,  t  and  sb.  1.  To  seize  with  a  sudden 
pain  or  twinge. 

The  rheumatic  do  twitch  me  terrible,  same's  'off  anybody'd  a- 

urnd  a  knive  into  me. 
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Her's  a-troublod  way  iuntchcs  in  the  inside,  eens  'pon  times  hers 
a-drawd  most  two  double. 

2.  [tweech],  s,  and  v.  /.  An  appliance  used  to  hold  horses  for 
drenching  or  other  operations  requiring  complete  control.  It  con- 
sists of  a  stout  stick  about  three  feet  long.  At  one  end  is  a  hole 
through  which  is  fastened  a  loop  of  strong  cord.  This  loop  is 
passed  over  the  horse's  long  upper  lip,  and  the  stick  is  twisted  till 
a  firm  grip  is  obtained,  which  makes  the  animal  quite  powerless. 

To  twitch  a  horse  is  to  apply  this  apparatus. 

3.  sb.     Couch  grass.     Triticum  repms. 

Thick  field's  vull  o'  twitch ;  he  must  be  a  worked  out  dree  or 
vower  times  over. 

TWITTER  [twUfur],  sb.    State  of  trembling ;  agitation. 
There,  hon  I  yeard  o'  it  I  was  all  of  a  twitter^  you  mid  a  hat  me 
down  way  a  veather. 

TWIZZLE  [twiSzl],  sb.  i.  Of  a  tree— the  top  of  the  stem  where 
the  l)ranches  divide. 

[Ue*-d  u  dhauTt  u  vuyndeen  uv  u  rab\it  aup  dhae'ur  een  dha 
twuz  I  u  dhik  dhae'ur  paul'urd?]  who  would  have  thought  of  finding 
a  rabbit  up  there  in  the  Iwizzle  of  that  there  pollard? — Nov.  1886. 

2,  sb.     A  tangled  mass. 

Nobody  can't  never  wind  off  this  here  yarn,  you've  a-got  it  all 
to  a  twizzle, 

TWIZZLY  [twiiz'lee],  ad;\  Applied  to  wood — knotty;  cross- 
grained. 

This  here  stuff's  shockin'  bad  to  work,  'tis  so  twizziys  the  devil ; 
I'd  zo  zoon  plane  the  road. 

TWO-BILL  [tue--beenil],  sb.  A  double-ended  mattock.  Some- 
times both  ends  are  alike ;  in  this  shape  it  is  lighter  in  make,  and 
is  often  called  a  taty  digger.  Another  tivobill  is  when  one  end  is 
turned  to  form  a  kind  of  long  axe  used  in  grubbing  out  roots. 
This  kind  in  the  vale  of  W.  Som.  is  generally  called  a  Insgy  (q.  v.), 
or  occasionally  a  grubber. 

TwYBYL,  wryhtys  instrument  (a  wrytys  tod).    Bisacuta^  biceps. 
7\vybyl,  or  mattoke.     Marra.  Promp.  Parv. 

TWO  DOUBLE  [the-  duubl],  adj.  Bent  with  age  or  infirmity 
when  applied  to  persons ;  bent  so  completely  as  to  bring  the  ends 
together  when  applied  to  things. 

Poor  old  man  I  he's  a-come  to  go  just  two  double.  See  Twitch  i. 

Th*  ire  bar  was  a-bowed  two  double. 

Though  very  common,  and  always  written  tivo,  it  seems  as  if 
from  analogy  it  should  rather  be  to  double — i.  e.  completely  double, 
as  in  to  break.     Com^.  Judges  ix.  53.     See  To  1 2. 
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TWO-HANDED  [liie'-an-dud],  adj.     Powerful;  strong;  lusty. 
Gurt  two-fianded  fuller  fit  vor  a  granadeer. 

TWO-STAVE  NET  [tue--stae-uvnut],x^.  Same  as  Spirt  NET(^.^^)• 

TWO-VORE  ZULL  [tue'-voa-r  zoo'ul],  sb.  A  double  plough,  or 
one  which  turns  two  furrows  at  once.  In  light  soils  these  are  raost 
useful,  and  are  coming  largely  into  use. 

TWO-WAY  SULL  [tlie--wai  zoo-ul],  sL  A  plough  made  with 
shifting  parts,  so  that  it  can  be  used  to  turn  a  furrow  at  will  either 
to  the  right  hand  or  the  left.  The  use  is,  that  upon  coming  to  the 
end,  the  ploughman  can  turn  his  horses  sharp  round,  shift  the 
"  turnvore,"  and  immediately  return  upon  his  tracks,  turning  a 
fresh  furrow  against  the  one  he  made  in  coming  forward.  This  is 
of  much  advantage  in  plougliing  sloping  land,  where  it  is  desired 
to  throw  each  furrow  up  the  hill.  This  could  only  be  done  by 
ploughing  along  sideways  with  an  implement  adjustable  as  above. 
Called  also  "  Back  and  vore  sull^ 

TYRANT  [tuyrunt],  sb.     One  specially  capable  in  anything. 
They  zess  how  her's  a  tyrant  vor  butter  and  cheese. 

bet  a  tyrant  Maid  vor  Work. — Ex,  Court,  1.  568. 


U  [u]  pronounced  very  shortly  represents  the  sound  of  short  e, 
as  in  **  the  book,"  when  spoken  rapidly.  Tnis  is  nearly  what  is 
called  the  "natural  vowel."     See  A;  also  IV.  S,  Gram,^  p.  112. 

UFF  [uuf],  sb.     Hoof.     (Always.) 

Thick  oss'es  voo.t's  tp  long ;  tell  Bob  to  mind  an*  pare  back  ih* 
uffo'  un  well. 

UGGLE-MUGG^D  [uug-1-muug-ud].  Applied  to  a  horse- 
having  a  badly-shaped  tnu^le — ^i.  e.  rising  in  a  sort  of  double 
hump  between  the  pins.     (Very  com.)     See  Muggle. 

Vggely  (vgly,  s.  yggyilf  p.),  Horridus^  horribilis, — Promp,  Parv, 

UGLY  [uug-lee,  emph,  huuglee],  adj.  Ill-tempered;  out  of 
humour. 

Holloa,  Bill!  hot-s  the  matter?  Maister  comed  out  benow 
lookin'  so  /lugly's  the  devil. 

ULLUM  [uul'um],  sb.  Haulm — the  stalks  of  certain  crops  after 
the  seed  has  been  thrashed  out,  as  [pai'z,  bee'un,  vlek-s,  vaach, 
kloa'vur-uul'um,]  pease,  bean,  flax,  vetch,  or  cloyer-Ziau/m. 

UM,  pr.     Them ;  also  written  *cm  (<^.  v.). 

3E 
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UMBERELL  [iiumburuul-],  sd.     Umbrella.     (Usual.) 
Wull,  Mary!    hot  'ave  ee  a-bow'd  your  umberdll    Facetious 
remark  on  the  unfortunate  article  being  blown  to  ribands. 

An  then  hur  kar*d  a  humbenil 

Wid  cover  aight  besides  herzul ; — N,  Hogg,  p.  49. 

UMBYE  [mbuy,  umbaa-y],  adv.  After  a  little  while ;  by-and* 
by.  Never  means  presently,  or  immediately.  Same  as  Bime-by, 
but  much  commoner. 

Umbye  in  the  winter  you'll  be  glad  enough  way  they  there  sticks 
vor  to  light  up  the  vire  way. 

Thce't  be  able  t'avc  thy  boots  umbye^  but  they  baint  a'  do'd 
not  eet. 

Constantly  used  with  night  in  the  sense  of  to-night 

I'll  call  in  umbye  night,  cens  I  goes  home  'long. 

Nif  you  want  to  catch'n,  look  in  to  Half-Moon  umbye  nighty  'bout 
of  a  nine  o'clock. 

UN  [un,  'n],/r.     Ilim. 

As  in  the  days  of  O.K  this  pron.  is  the  same  in  the  ace.  for 
both  masc.  and  neut.  When  the  construction  relates  to  an 
animal  or  any  definite  object  except  a  person  it  is  feminine  as 
well.  Thus  in  speaking  of  a  cow,  it  would  be  said,  **  I  gid-»  the 
drench,  but  he  did-n  like-«."  The  same  sentence  applied  to  a 
woman  would  be,  "  I  gid  'er  the  dose,  but  *er  did-n  like-«." 

No  doubt  this  is  the  A.S.  hine  still  in  daily  use,  as  seen  in 
hundreds  of  examples  throughout  this  work. 

}K)ne  Icte  hyne  licgcan  )>aer  he  longe  waes. — Beowulf,  1.  3081. 
ase  Ve  wH5i  J)ct  sprutteiS  ut  \t,  betere  Y  me  hine  ofte  cropped. — Ane,  Riw,  p.  86. 
Pup,  I'll  zay't  afore  'Itun, 

Tur/e.  But  I  can  gi  'w;i  the  hearing ;  zit  me  down,  and  laugh  at  un  ; 

Ben  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  7ub,  I.  iL 

UN-  [aun-].  In  all  words  compounded  with  un  the  sound 
is  on.    See  On  4. 

UNACCOUNTABLE  [aun'kaewntubl],  adj.  Irresponsible; 
not  compos  mentis. 

You  mus-n  look  arter  he,  poor  old  fuller,  he's  proper  on-count- 
able. 

UNBEKNOW'D  [aun'beenoa'd],  adv.  Unknown  ;  secretly  ; 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of. 

Her  tookt  up  the  things  unbeknoii^d  to  he,  and  he  zess  he  ont 
never  pay  it. 

[Dhai-v  ii-kaa-rd  ut  au*n  aunbeawad  uz  yuurz,]  they  have 
carried  it  on  secretly  for  years. 
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[Neef  aay-vu-gauf-n, tiiz  aunbeenoa'd \}x  mee*,]  if  I  have  it,  I  am 
not  aware  of  it. 

Ver  nort  but  a  happy  conteyntment  is  theirs, 

Unbeknffiu'd  by  the  guit,  *mong  the*r  urches  an'  cares. — Pulinan^  A*.  Sk,  p.  23. 

UNCLE  [uungkl].     Familiar  term  for  any  elderly  man,  without 
implying  any  relationship.     See  Aunt. 
Well,  Uncle  Jan,  how  be  you  ? 
I  yeard  th'  old  Uncle  Joe  Moggs,  down  to  quay,  tell  o'  it. 

UNCOMMON  [aun-kaum-un],  adv.     Very. 

Well,  James,  this  is  a  hot  day,  is  it  not  ?     'Tis,  sir,  oncommon, 

I  zim  the  wind*s  uncommon  sharp  s*mornin\ 

UNCONVENIENT  [aun-kunvai*niunt], ^z/^'.  Inconvenient;  not 
so  common  as  iL-conveniency  and  ill-convenient, 

« 

UNDECENT  [aun'dai.sunt],  <7^". and  adv.    Indecent;  uncivilly. 
I  calls  it  proper  ondacent,  way  so  many  o'm  in  thick  there  scram 
'ouse — maidens  an*  all  to  a  heap. 

You  no  call  t'act  ondacent^  her  spokt  fair  to  you. 

UNDECENTNESS  [aun-dai-sunt-nees],  sb.     Indecency. 
Th'  ondaicentness  goes  on  in  there's  shameful.     (Very  com.) 

UNDER  [uun'dur],  adv.  Hunting.  In  speaking  of  a  stapr,  he 
is  said  to  have  "  his  rights  under  "  when  he  has  the  regular  three 
projections  or  points  upon  the  side  of  each  horn  (called  bow,  bay, 
and  tray),  without  reckoning  the  one  or  more  points  on  the  top  of 
his  horns.     See  Bow. 

UNDER-CROPING  [uun-dur-kroa'peen],  adj\  Sneaking ; 
underhanded. 

Who'd  harky  to  thick  there  under-cropin^  son  of  a  bitch. 

UNDERGROUND  ONIONS  [uun-durgraewn  ing-unz],  sb.  A 
variety  of  onions,  called  also  potatoe-onions,  which  grow  entirely 
beneath  the  soil. 

UNDERHANDED  [uun'duran-diid],  adj,     Shorthanded. 
Can  ee  come  down  to-marra  and  help  drash  a  rick  o'  whait,  we 
be  terr'ble  underhanded  1 

UNDER  ONE  [uun'dur  wau'n],  adv.     At  the  same  time. 
Mid  jis  so  well  do  it  all  under  one — i.  e.  at  one  and  the  same 
time.     (Very  com.) 

UNDERSTRAPPER  [uun'durslraap-ur],  sb.  Underling;  in- 
ferior person  ;  servant. 

I  baint  gwain  in  behind  the  Squire's  understrappers ;  no,  I 
zoonder  bide  out  altogether. 

3  E  2 
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rNDER  Tin:  wind  [uundur  dhu  weeii],  adv.  ph.    Sheltered 

from  ihe  winri. 

Famous  l:y:rjay  vor  young  stock,  he  lies  so  well  in  und^r  the  wind. 

UNHAPSE  'aunaa-ps],  7-.  /.     To  unlatch  ;  to  unfasten. 
Bill,  onhapst  the  door  and  let  thy  father  come  in. 

UNHEAL  [aun-aeur,  v,  t.     To  uncover.     (Very  com.) 
Tont  never  d'>  vor  t'  onheal  the  mangels  vore  the  vrost  have 
a-gid  out.     See  He\l. 

)fauh  tius  (;1<j:cnye  b;  ofg-Kxi  ale  :  he  go)»  to  a  cold  beddjrng, 

A II '  1  ! .  u  1  he  J t -i  :  //  -  //  fUd .  vneisyliche  y  wryc : — P.  Piew.  xvi i .  74. 

Of  allc  hi-»  j»'>'^ic  s*a-c'1'.'s  noon  was  him  by  leved  ; 

llj»  how<>c«  were  unhiltj :kn'\  ful  yvel  dight. — Chaucer^  Cokes  Tale,  L  86. 

Then  suddenlv  l>o!h  would  them^lves  ufiMe, 

An  1  tir  am  j{  j-js  »wect  spoils  to  greedy  eyet  reveal. 

Spencer ^  Faerie  Queene,  II.  12,  64. 

UNHKFA'M  [aunaivl,  y.  1.     To  thaw,  or  rather  to  show  con- 
densation.    S  ime  as  To  Heevy  (^.  v.), 

UNKKTTV  [uung'kutee],  adj.    Close;  sultry;  depressing. 
We've  had  a  lot  o'  ill  is  ycr  unketty  weather  de  year. 

U N  K I  \ : ) L Y  [a^i  \ 'kuy 'nice],  adj.     Of  land  — undesirable,  cold, 
clayey,  hard  to  cultivnte.     Applied  to  any  undesirable  article. 
A  nasty,  cold,  ou kindly  farm. 
Of  cattle— not  thriving  or  likely  to  thrive. 
I  calls  it  a  very  onkindly  lot  o'  yearlins. 

UXKXOWIN  [aunnoa'cen].     Unknown.     .Sfi^  Onknowing. 

.     .     but  he  may  not  contcrfetc. 
To  l)cn  unhiin.'en  of  folk  that  weren  wyse. — Chaucer^  Tr.  &*  Crys.  I.  1591. 

It  is  not  vuhiinvm:  to  kunnynge  leo'lis, — Lan^and,  Rich,  the  Red.  III.  263. 

UNLKSSKN  [auniaes'n],  r^^///.     Unless.     (Very  com.) 
[Aa-1  bee  dhae'ur^z//;/ ■/</«•«  oa'urt  shiid  aa*p,]  Fll  be  there  unless 
aught  should  happen. 

UXLIFTY  [aunliiftec],  adj.     Clumsy;  awkward. 

Thee  tack  me  !  ya  unlifty^  ill-hcarty,  untidy  Mca-zel ! — Ex.  Scold.  1.  103. 

UNLIGHT  [aunluyt],  v. /.     To  alight.     (Always.) 
Maistcr  idn  home,  but  'on't  you  plase  Honli^htl 
Mrs.  Warren  drov'd  over  s'arternoon,  but  her  widn  onHght^  vor 
nil  'twas  rainin'  hard. 

UNPASSABLE  [aun-paa'subl],  adj.     Impassable. 
Thick  road's  onpassahie — the  mud's  up  to  your  backzide. 

UNPEACEABLE  [aun-paisubl],  adj.     Quarrelsome. 
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[T}\\-aun'/*ai'subIs  voa'ks  ilvur  aay  kau'rad  uncenis,]  the  unpeace- 
ablest  people  ever  I  came  near. 

UN  PERFECT  [aun'puurfik],^^*.  and  ^//z/.  Imperfect.  (Always.) 
Car  back  thick  there  gin  again,  an'  zay  I  baint  gwain  to  keep*m, 
'cause  he's  onperfick, — Keeper,  September  1887. 

but  that  they  wer*  comiplc,  or  vnpcrfite  of  the  craf^e,  or  vncunnynge  in  the 
mystery.  Gesta  Rom.  p.  170. 

UNPOSSIBLE  [aun-pau'subl],  adv.  Impossible.  (Always.) 
'Tis  a  thing  onpossibU  vor  to  get'n  a-do'd  by  that  time. 
Here  again  the  dialect  has  preserved  what  the  printers  have 
improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  Matthew  xvii.  20,  the 
A.  V.  of  161 1  has  "and  nothing  shall  be  unpossibU  unto  you." 
The  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  Geneva  versions  have  all  unpossible 
in  this  passage,  but  our  modern  Testaments  have  changed  this  to 
unpossible.     The  same  applies  to  Luke  i.  37  and  xviii.  27. 

UN  POWER  [aun'paaw'ur],  sb.     Same  as  Nonpower. 

UNPROPER[aun*praup'ur],^^*.  and  ^^?'.    Improper.    (Always.) 
'Tis  very  onp roper,  Master  Franky,  to  come  out  here  making 
such  work  in  the  kitchen. 

That  nightly  lie  in  those  unproper  beds, 
Which  they  do  swear  peculiar. — Othello^  IV.  i. 

UNRAY  [aun-raay],  v,  t.     To  undress;  to  take  off  one's  things. 
On  coming  home  from  church  a  farmer  would  say,  **  Come  !  look 
sharp  and  unray  yerzul,  and  vatch  in  the  cows." 

I  unraye  one,  I  put  his  garmentes  from  his  backe.     li  despouilU, 
Unraye  your  selfe  as  faste  as  you  can.  Palsgrave, 

UNREGULAR  [aun-riglur],  adj.  Irregular;  uneven;  unpunctuaL 
The  pays  be  a-comed  up  terr'ble  onriglur, 

[Jiim-z  dhu  moo'ees  aun'rig-lurs  fuul'ur  pun  au*l  dhu  faa'rm,] 
Jim  is  the  most  unregularest  man  upon  all  the  farm. 

UNRIP  [aun-riip*],  v,  t.     To  rip  ;  to  pick  to  pieces.     (Always  ) 
They  curtains  must  be  all  ;i-onript  avore  they  can  be  a-dyed. 

UNSARTINER  [aunsaartiner],  adj.     More  uncertain. 
There  idn  no  crop  no  more  onsartiner-n  clover  zee-ad. 

UNSOOTERLY  [aun-siie'lurlee],  adj.    Awkward  ;  ill-contrived ; 
shiftless  (of  a  person  only). 

UN  TACKLE  [auntaak-1],  v.  t.     To  unharness  from  a  carriage; 
to  strip  off  harness  from  a  horse. 

I  shan't  look  arter  ontacklin'  th'  'osses. 

But  vse  to  vntackle  them  once  in  a  day, 

To  rub  and  to  lick  them,  to  drink  and  to  play. — Tusser,  23/6 
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I'  N Til  AW  [aim -dhau •],  v.  ir.     To  thaw. 
They  Uu  rubs  (turves)  baint  outhaived  not  eet 
To  tlunv,  V.  /.  is  [tu  dhawee]. 

The  i)liimp*s  a-vrcezed,  we  shan't  be  able  vor  t'ave  no  water 
'vore  we've  d^-onthatv'd'vi, 

UP  [aup],  adv.  i.  Quite;  as  much  as.  In  this  sense  it  is  used 
before  numerals. 

[Aay  wuz  maeuz  aidud  luyk  vur  aup  dree  wiks,]  I  was  giddy 
like  for  ///  ((juite)  three  weeks. 

How  many  can  you  spare?  [Wuul,  u  kaewnt-s  aup  zaeb'm 
skoa'iir  oa'm  u-laf*,  biid  aay  doa'un  spoo'uz  nius  paeiirt  wai  au"l 
oam,]  well,  I  reckon  (there)  is  quite  seven  score  of  them  left,  but 
I  don't  puj)pose  (I)  must  {art  with  all  of  them. 

Her  do  look  op  forty;  I  should*n  never  a-tookt  her  not  vor  so 
young's  her  is. 

The  quotation  below  shows  that  our  pronunciation  of  this  word 
is  no  modern  corruption. 

Y  wil  3cld  opt  so  god  me  saue. 

Sir  Ferumbras,  1.  765.     Sfi  also  11.  2335,  2365,  3333. 

2.  Often  used  elliptically  for  "  got  up." 

Is  your  master  at  home?  Ees,  but  he  idn  op;  he's  bad  abed, 
and  he  'on't  be  op  nother,  nit  Vore  he's  better. 

3.  Grown  up. 

llcr've  a-got  zix  chillern,  but  then  dree  o'm  be  op  out  o'  the  way. 

4.  Very  often  used  without  any  predicate,  as  **  Op  way  un." 
He  op  way  his  vice  (fist),  and  meet  way  un  jis  under  the  year. 
I  op  and  told  the  jistices  eens  'twas. 

IkicnetS  nu,  mine  Icoiie  sustren,  hu  hit  is  to  uppai  Tt  Jelpen  of  god  dede. 

Ancren  RiwU^  p.  146. 

IIP-ALONG  [aup'-laung],  adv.     In  an  upward  direction. 
Come  on  !  ^tis  time  we  was  gwain  up- long.     The  converse  of 
do7Vfi-along. 

UP-AND-DOWN     [aup'-m-daewn],    adv.        i.    Upside-down. 
(Always.)     Upside-down  [uui)'see-daewn]  is  com.  genteel  talk. 
Thee's  a-put  the  thing  up-m-down. 


2.  adj.     Hilly. 
Tis  a  proper  up-7n-down  road. 


j'T': 


UP-COUNTRY  [aup-kuuntree],  adj.     Northern  or  Eastern. 

**  Up-country  volks  don't  do  same's  we  do  do."  So  we  speak  of 
"  up  the  country."  "  I  can't  tell  'ee  where's  a-go  to,  some  place 
///  the  couniryy  This  may  mean  anywhere  beyond  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  if  to  the  eastward.     On  the  other  hand,  Devon  and 
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Cornwall  arc  always  "down  the  counlry."  "Her's  a-go  down  the 
country  to  sarvice."  Her's  a-married  up-t he-count fy  zorae  place. 
He  come  vrom  up-thc-country,  I  never  heard  dcwn-comiiry  used 
as  an  adj. 

UPHOLD  [aupoal],  v,  t.     To  encourage  \  to  back  up. 

All  they  boys  do  mind  is  their  [ee'mpiduns]  impudence ;  and 
'tidn  no  good  to  spake  to  'em,  vor  their  mothers  on'y  upholds  'em 
in  it. 

UP-ON-END  [aup'-m-een],  adv.     Upright.     The  pronunciation 
of  this  common  phrase  is  its  peculiarity. 
[Stik'-n  aup'-m-een^  stick  it  up-on-end. 

UPON  TIMES  [piin  tuymz],  adv,     i.  Sometimes. 
I  be  that  bad  a-tookt  'pon  times ^  I  be  a-bowed  jis  two-double 
way  pain. 

2.  adv.     Occasionally ;  now  and  then. 

They  'on't  do  it  always,  but  they  will  ^pon  times, 

UPPER  [aup-ur],  sb.  The  leather  of  a  boot  or  shoe  which 
covers  the  foot,  as  distinct  from  the  sole. 

'Tis  on'y  dree  wiks  agone,  come  to-marra,  I  paid  Jimsy  Hill 
nine  shillins  vor  this  yer  pair  o'  boots,  and  th'  uppers  o'm  be  jist 
a-weared  out  a'ready. 

UPPIN-STOCK  [aupeen-stauk*],  sb,  A  permanent  erection  of 
stone  steps,  still  very  often  to  be  seen  near  the  doors  of  farm-houses 
and  wayside  inns,  to  assist  the  stiff  and  unsteady  to  mount  their 
horses.  In  the  days  of  pillions  these  upping-stocks  were  a  necessity, 
and  without  them  even  now  farmer's  wives  and  daughters  who  ride 
to  market  could  not  mount  unaided. 

UP-'PON  TOP  [aup'-pun  taap-],  prep.  Upon.  This  form  of  the 
redundant  up  is  very  common,  especially  where  lifting  or  a  high 
place  are  implied. 

They  brought  in  the  poor  old  man,  and  laayd-n  out  up- pan  tap 
o'  the  table-board. 

I  mind  I  put  the  kay  up-pon  tap  o'  the  clock.  All  this  is  often 
shortened  down  to  top  (q.  v.). 

UPRIGHT  [aup'rait],  sb,  i.  A  perpendicular.  Constantly  so 
used. 

Thick  there  wall's  a  little  bit  out  of  an  upright^  I  zee. — Sept.  '83. 

2.  A  prop ;  a  vertical  post. 

You  must  drow  in  another  upright  in  under  thick  there  beam. 

3.  sb.  The  main  stem  of  a  stag's  horn.   See  Bow,  Bay,  Crocket. 
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A  male  deer  of  one  year  old  has  in  general  one  straight  horn 
each  side  only,  whicli  we  term  his  ^^uprighty  At  two  years  old 
he  woiiUl  ]»robably  have  bow  and  uprights  above  this  point;  at 
three  years  old  he  should  have  bow,  bay,  and  uprights ;  and  at 
four  years  old  bow,  bay,  tray,  and  uprights ;  whilst  at  ^\t.  years  he 
should  carry  bow,  bay,  tray,  with  two  points  on  top  each  side ;  he 
would  then  be  what  we  call  a  warrantable  stag. —  W.  Z.  C,  Jan. 
19,  1878. 

UPRIGHT- AND  -  DOWN -STRAIGHT  [aupTait  -  n  -  daewn- 

straayt],  aJj,     Honest ;    straightforward ;    fair  in  dealing.     (Very 
com.) 

UPS  AND  DOWNS  [aup-s-n  daewnz],  sb.  Good  and  bad 
fortune ;  cxj)eriences  of  life. 

'Tidn  very  many  volks  have  a-zeed  th'  ups  and  dawns  he  have. 
Anybody  must  put  up  way  it,  and  take  th'  ups  way  the  downs, 

UPSET  [aupziit],  v,  /.  Tech.  In  forging  iron — to  hammer 
the  end  of  the  hot  metal  so  as  to  thicken  it.  The  converse  of  to 
'*  draw  out." 

UPSIDES  WITH  [aupzuydz  wai],  adv,  A  match  for;  an 
equal  to. 

Must  be  a  downright  good  schollard  vor  to  be  upzides  way  he, 
let  'lone  th*  arlfulness  o'  un. 

Anybody  must  be  awaked,  mind,  vor  to  be  upzides  way  'cm. — 
June  24,  1887. 

They  thort  to  a-comed  over  me,  but  I  show'd  'em  purty  quick 
I  was  upzidfs  way  'em. 

UPSITTIXG  [aupziifeen],  sb.  A  christening  feast  or  gossiping. 
(Rare,  obsolescent.) 

They  bj  gwain  to  hold  a  upzittin*  to  Farmer  Osgood's  a-Zinday, 
and  Ih'  old  maister's  comin'  a  purpose. 

Noa,  'twas  thee  roil'st  upon  me  up  to  Daraty  Vrogwill's  Upzittingt  whan  tlia 
vung'st  to  ...  to  Rabbin. — Ex.  Scold,  1.  8.     See  xUso  Ex,  Court.  1.  380. 

UPSOTMENT  [aupzaufmunt],  sb.     Disturbance;  break  up. 
'Twas  a  terr'ble  upsotment  hon  th'  old  maister  died. 

UPSTANDING  [aup-staneen],  adj.     Tall;  big;  powerful. 
Fine  upstan'in\  young  'oss.     Gurt  ups  fan*  in*  two-handed  fuller. 

UPSTORE  [aupstoa-ur],  sb,  Upstir;  disturbance;  report; 
scandal. 

A  woman  giving  evidence  before  magistrates  said,  "  'Tidn  likely 
I  was  gwain  vor  to  zay  ort  about  it  to  she,  arter  all  this  yer 
///j/^r^."— September  8th,  1884. 
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UP  TO  [aup-  tiie],  adj.  phr.     Alive  to  ;  equal  to  ;  capable  of. 
Her's  ;//  to  a  thing  or  two,  mind ;  else  I'm  a  Dutchman. 

UR  [uur,  ur],  pron.  She.  See  Er,  Her.  In  interrogatory 
constructions  ur  answers  for  /  (ego),  hgy  and  //,  as  well  as  you  and 
we.     See  IV,  S,  Gram,,  p.  39. 

URCH  [uurxh,  emph,  huur'ch],  adj.     Rich.     (Always.) 
They  zess  how  the  young  Mr.  Jones  is  gwain  to  be  a-married  way 
a  hurch  lady,  sure  'nough.    See  ill.  to  Unbeknow'd,  Pulman,  R.  Sk. 

URCHET  [uur'chiSt].  Richard.  (Always.)  The  short  form  is 
oftener  Urch  [uurch]  than  Dick. 

URGE  [uur'j],  v,  i.  To  retch ;  to  strain,  as  in  vomiting.  (Always.) 
This  word  is  used  by  the  educated  class  as  well  as  by  dialect 
speakers. 

I'he  smell  was  so  bad  it  made  me  quite  urge, 

URN  [uur-n,  emph.  huur'n],  v.  i,  and  /.  To  run.  (Always.) 
Comp,  Tay-run.     Ang.-Sax.  yrnan,  irnan,  to  run. 

Ernyn,  as  horse — cursito, — Promp,  Parv,     See  note. 

So  swu^e  vleau  ])et  ilke  blodi  swot  of  his  blisfule  bodie,  Jyette  streames  vmen 
adun  to  ))cr  eoiiSe.  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  112. 

An  )>anne  welled  water  •  for  wikked  werkes, 

Egerlich  ernynge  '  out  of  mennes  eyen. — P.  Ptow,  B.  xix.  375. 

^if  hundes  umeth  to  him-ward 

He  gength  wel  svithe  z^n?l\-^zx^,— Owl  and  Night,  1.  375. 

Zo  in  ha  urn^d  an  shet  tha  door 

An  did'n  look,  thic  nite,  no  moar. — Nathan  Hogg^  I.  53. 

URNED  OUT  [uurnd  aewt],  adj.    Run  out;  spent;  exhausted. 
They  cowcumber  vines  be  proper  Zrurri'd  out. 
This  here  ground's  ^-uru'd  out  eens  't'ont  bear  nort. 

URNET  [uur'nut],  sb.     Rennet ;  formerly  runnet. 

lonchie:  also  a  green  cheese,  or  fresh  cheese  made  of  milk  that's  curdled 
without  any  runnet,  Cotgrave. 

URSTY  [uur'stee,  emph,  huur'stee],  adj.  Rusty.  Said  of  bacon 
or  any  salted  provisions  when  over-kept,  and  become  the  colour 
of  iron-rust. 

I  can't  abear  ursty  bacon.     See  Rusty. 

URZULS  [urzuulz],  pr.     Ourselves.     (Always.)     First  syllable 
very  short. 
[VVee-kn  due*  ut  urzuul'Zy]  we  can  do  it  ourselves. 

US  [uus],/r.  nom.  In  North  Devon  this  use  is  the  rule,  and 
it  is  com.  in  the  Exmoor  dist.,  but  in  Somerset  it  is  heard  less 
frequently. 
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Us  be  gwain  t*ave  a  new  paa'son. 

Vi  thoughte  it  nas  nat  worth  to  make  it  wys. 

And  grauiitcd  him  withoute  more  av>'s. — Chaucer^  Prol.  1.  785. 

USE  [yuc'z, //.  yiicz, //.  u-yilez],  v,  i,  i.  To  frequent;  to 
haunt.     Very  com.  in  speaking  of  both  animals  and  persons. 

The  rabbits  do  use  here  tcr'ble.  The  bullicks  've  drusc  there  to 
thick  pit  gin  they've  a-trode  the  ground  all  to  a  pux. 

They  zess  how  he  do  use  in  to  Green  Dragon  purty  much. 

I  //.ff,  I  wontc,  or  haunte  a  place  or  a  custume.     le  vsiU.     I  use  it  sometyme, 
but  nat  alwaycs :  je  lusite.  Palsgrave,  p.  769. 

2.  sd.     Custom  ;  habit.     (Very  com.) 

'Twas  the  poor  old  mother's  uze,  zo  long's  I  can  mind. 

Twos  ohvays  thy  Uze;  and  chem  agast  tha  wut  zo  vore  thy  Een, 

Ex.  Scold.  1,  228. 

UTHOUT  [udhacw't],  conj.    Without;  unless;  except 

[Yue  kaa*n  git  g^od  dhing*/  udhaavt  yue  bee  u  muyn  tu  paa'y 

vaur  ut,]  you  cannot  get  good  things  (stock)  without  you  be  a  mind 

to  pay  for  it. 

UVVER  [uuvur],  sb.     See  Hover. 


V.  This  letter  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of 
lit.  /,  as  caricaturists  of  AVest  countrymen,  from  Ben  Jonson  to 
Punch,  have  assumed.  Teutonic  words  spelt  with  initial  /  are 
nearly  all  pronounced  as  7',  while  French  and  other  imported 
words  keep  the  initial  /  as  sharj)  as  in  the  lit.  dialect.  See  word 
lists  Y.  and  V.  Emphasis  is  given  lo  all  f  ox  v  words  by 
sounding  them  as  if  in  sharp  /  as  "  Tidn  a  town,  'tis  a  fillagey^ 
**  Mowjile  man  you  !  "  After  a  short  vowel  and  before  m — v  changes 
to  ^,  as  lacb'tn  =  eleven,  ab'-m  =  have  him,  zaebm  =  seven  ;  in  each 
case  the  ;/  changes  into  ;//  after  v  or  b.  See  W.  S.  Gram.^  p.  65, 
\V.  S.  Dial.^  p.  17.     Have  is  shortened  into  v  after  all  the  vowels. 

The  tay  'vc  a-burn'd  'is  mouf.     Sarah  'zv  a-bin  to  zee  un.  ; 

[Ee-7'  u-gau*t-n]  =  he  have  got  him.  [Aay-z/  u-biin*  dhur  voaT 
naew,]  I  have  been  there  before  now.  [Joa*-z/  u-broa'kt  liz 
buur'chez,]  Joe  have  broken  his  breeches.  [Yue'-z/  u-spoa'kt 
urad'ce,]  you  have  si)oken  already. 

VAGE  [vae'uj],  v.  tr.  i.  To  butt — said  of  a  sheep  or  other 
animal.     (Com.) 

I  mind  hon  I  was  a  bwoy,  sar-in  the  sheep,  I'd  a-got  a  willey 
vull  o'  tumults  to  my  back,  and  one  o'  the  old  yoes  rage  me,  and 
hat  me  arse  over  head,  turmuls  and  all. — Jan.  1880. 
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2.  v.t     To  deceive ;  to  cheat. 

'Tis  right,  I  'sure  'ee ;  I  widn  vage  'ee  'pon  no  'count. 

to    PAGE;    adulari^   assentari^   ascenciarey   asseniiri,    blanJiri,  deblandijicare,, 
delinere^  palmare,  Cath.  Ang, 

tliei  seiden  to  the  wijf  of  Sampson,  faage  to  Ihi  man,  and  meue  hym. 

Wyclif,  Judges  xiv.  15. 

VAINFUL  [vaa7nf^ol],  adj.  and  adv.  Useless ;  deceptive ;  in 
vain. 

'Tis  vainful  vor-n  to  think  her  '11  ever  have  he. 

Though  countiie  be  more  painfull 

and  not  so  greedie  gainful!, 

yet  is  it  not  so  vainfidl 

in  following  fansies  eie. —  Tusscr,  3/13. 

VAIR  [vae'ur],  sb.  The  weasel.  So  called  in  North-west  Som. 
and  N.  Devon.    In  the  Vale  district  of  W.  Som.  always  vary  (q.  v.). 

Vair  :  a  rich  fur  of  Ermines  powdered  thick  with  blue  hairs,  also,  the  grayish 
colour  of  some  eyes ;  also,  that  which  our  Blasonners  call  Verry.  Menu  vair. 
Minever ;  the  fur  of  Ermins  mixed,  or  spotted  with  the  fur  of  the  Weesel  called 
Oris.  Cot  grave, 

Cinderella's  glass  slipper  is  no  doubt  from  vair=verre, 

})ere  bee]>  veyres  litel  of  body  and  ful  hardy  and  strong.  (Caxton  has  feyres. 
The  unknown  translator,  Harl.  MS.  2261,  has  weselies.) 

Trevisa^  XX XI I.  De  Hibernia,  vol.  I.  p.  335. 

VALENT  [vaal'unt],  sb,  A  short  curtain.  Usually  applied  to 
that  which  is  kept  in  place  by  a  lath,  and  hangs  on  each  side  of 
a  bedstead,  from  the  mattrass  to  the  ground;  or  to  such  as  may 
hang  around  the  head  of  old-fashioned  ones.  Also  the  name  of 
the  upper  or  fixed  part  (if  any)  of  window  drapery. 

Please,  'm,  the  foot  valent  of  the  blue  bed's  a-broke  down — he 
must  have  a  new  stick. 

VALL  [vaa-1,  or  vau'l],  v,  t.  i.  F,  tense  [vau'ld] ;  />.  part 
[u-vau'ld].     To  fall.     The  forms ^// and ^//f«  are  unknown. 

2.  [vaa'l],  sb.     Fall — /.  e,  rain  or  snow. 

The  bullicks  be  urnin',  there'll  be  a  vali  vore  long. 

VALL  AWAY  [vaa*I,  or  vau'l  uwai'],  v,  t  To  become  thin  ;  to 
lose  flesh.  Same  as  to  pitch  away,  except  that  the  latter  rather 
implies  through  illness,  while  one  might  vail  away  from  health  or 
exercise.     Fall  always  pron.  with  initial  v. 

I  an't  a-zeed  'ee's  ever  so  long  ;  how  you  be  2i'Vailed  away  I  you 
an't  bin  bad  or  ort,  'ave  'ee  ? 

fet  fifte  ping  is  muche  scheome  ])et  hit  is,  efter  val^  to  liggcn  so  longe. 

Antrtn  Hiwle,  p.  326,  and  in  many  other  places. 

VALLIATION  [vaal'iae'urshun],  sb.     i.  Valuation  ;  amount. 
I^he  valuation  wadn  near  so  much  as  you  told  o'. 
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2.  Used  also  very  frequently  in  an  indefinite  sense  to  expti 
small  quantity. 

Nif  anybody'd  on*y  a-had  the  valliation  of  about  o'  two  shi 
vulls  o'  clay,  could  'a  stap'd  it  all  to  once.     Said  of  an  impo 
outburst  of  water,  which  might  have  been  stopped  if  taken  in 
at  first 

VALL  OUT  [vaal  aewt],  v.  /.     To  quarrel ;  to  disagree. 
They  do  zay  how  maister  and  the  paa'sn  be  di-valled  out^ 
'nough,  'cause  the  cows  brokt  out  to  road  and  went  in  the  gard 

VALL  OVER  THE  DESK  [vaal  oa'vur  dhu  diis],  cant 
To  have  the  banns  published  in  church. 

[Wuul,  Mae'uree,  zoa  yue-v  Vi-vaa'ld  oa'vur  dhu  dus',  aai 
Aay  ziim*,  neef  aay  wuz  yue*,  aay  shiid  nau*  haun  aay  wuz  ^ 
oa*f,  un  lat  wuul  uloaun,]  well,  Mary,  so  you  have  had  your  I 
published,  have  you  not?  I  fancy,  if  I  was  you,  I  should  1 
when  I  was  well  off,  and  let  well  alone. 

And  vath,  nifs  do  vail  <ruer  the  Desk^  twont  thir  ma.— jElr.  Cwr/,  1.  475 

VALLY  [vaal'ce],  ^^  /.  and  sb.    Value. 
Mr.  Mildon  didn  vally  the  stock  in  no  jis  money;  and  I 
I  widn  gee  no  more-n  the  fair  vally  o'  it. 

VAN  [van*],  sb.  A  fan.  (Always.)  An  old-fashioned  winno 
machine,  consisting  of  strips  of  sacking  fixed  lengthwise 
horizontal  framework  on  a  spindle.  This  being  turned  by  a  hj 
causes  a  powerful  draught,  in  front  of  which  the  com  to  be 
nowed  is  allowed  to  fall  in  a  constant  stream,  when  the  ch; 
blown  away  and  the  clean  corn  remains  on  the  heap.  The  prin 
of  the  modern  winnowing  machine  is  the  same,  only  with 
addition  of  various  sieves,  by  which  the  inferior  or  "  tailing " 
is  separated.  I  have  seen  many  vans  used,  but  they  are 
almost  obsolete. 

Vannus,  a  van  wherwith  come  is  clensed  from  chafTe  and  drosse  agaii 
wind.  Junius  Nomntdator  (quoted  by  Way),  Protnp,  Parv,  p.  1 

VANG  [vang],  v,  t.     To  seize  hold  of;  to  grasp.     (Very  co 
You  vang  the  head  o'  un  eens  he  mid-n  bite  ;  vang  un  tight,  r 
Ang.-Sax.  fon^  to  take,  seize,  receive,  accept,  undertake. 
feng;  p.  p.  fangcn,  fongen,  gefangen. 

In  our  modern  dialect  vang  has  all  the  above  meanings. 

beos  meiden  ine  marhen,  wes  ibroht  biforen  him. 

\  he  bigon  iofon  on  j^isses  weis  towart  hire. — SL  Katharine,  L  1861 

|)cn  Jede  ])at  wyje  a^ayn  swyj>e, 

&  folke  frely  hym  wyth,  Xofbngf  >»e  Knyjt. 

Sir  Gatoayne,  1.  816.     See  also  IJ.  646,  1556,  1315,  &c. 

What  more  worschyp  mojt  ho/ottge,  jfcn  corunde  be  Kyng  by  cortayse 
Alliterative  Poems,  I.  478»  P-  '5-     -Sir  ^/f*;  I.  540,  p.  52. 
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And  cristendom  of  preestcs  handes^i^^ 
Rcpentyng  hir  she  hethcn  was  so  longe. 

Chaucer ^  Man  of  Lanves  Tale^  1.  377. 

Cristendom  his  )>at  sacrement 

\dX  men  her  itx%Xfonge\.  —  William  of  Shoreham^  Dc  Baptismoy  1.  2. 

For  3ef  thou  vangest  thane  cristendomi 
And  for  than  bileft  clene. 
William   of  Shoreham,   quoted   by  Wright,   cannot  find  the  passage.     See 
Trevisa^  I.  p.  247. 

Not  iofonge  hem  by  avarice,  or  covetise,  or  falshede. — Gesta  Roman,  p.  155. 

And  come  before  god  present,  andy^;i,^<?  ther  ys  iuggyment 
To  ioye  o))er  pyne  to  wende.  —Sir  FerumbraSf  1.  5739. 

Destruction /i«^  mankind  !     Earth  yield  me  roots  ! 

Who  seeks  for  better  of  ihee,  sauce  his  palate 

With  thy  most  operant  poison. — Timon  of  Athens ^  IV.  iii. 

The  word  is  still  very  common  in  W.  Som.  and  N.  Devon,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  such  word  as  undervang  to  keep  alive  the 
old  under/ong. 

VANGLEMENT  [vangimunt],  sb.     Contrivance. 

I  never  don't  zee  no  good  in  none  o'  these  here  new-farshin 
vanglements  'bout  farmerin'  an'  that.  They  be  always  git  tin  out  o' 
order;  and  I  don't  never  b'leive  idn  no  savin'  way  'em. 

In  goyinge  by  the  way,  neyther  talke  nor  iangle, 
Gape  not  nor  gase  not,  at  euery  ntyt^  f angle. 
But  soberly  go  ye,  with  countinaunce  graue  ; 
Humblye  your  selues,  towarde  all  men  behaue. 

F,  Seagef's  School  of  Verttu,  1.  265  {Babees  Book,  Furnivall). 

VANG  TO  [vang*  tue],  v,  /.  To  stand  sponsor.  Heard  occa- 
sionally in  the  Hill  district,  but  obsolescent.  Note  all  the  glossaries 
are  wrong  in  giving  vang  alone  in  this  sense. 

When  the  paa'sn  come  there  wad-n  nobody  vor  to  vang  to  un. 

In  the  Exmoor  Scolding  it  is  thus  used,  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
always  to  vang  to^  and  evidently  it  has  been  so  used  for  nearly 
^\^  centuries,  as  the  following  clearly  proves — 

And  when  Seynt  Alphege  had  verylyche  sey  in  syjt, 
That  Seynt  Ede  hurre  self  was  redy  )x)  }>er', 
Tofonge  to'\t,  child  as  he  had  y  teyjt, 
Ry3t  alyve  as  t>aw  he  3et  were. — Chron,  ViL  st.  558. 

Sec  Pengelly,  Trans,  Dev,  Assoc,  <^  vol.  vii.,  for  a  number  of 
modem  authorities  on  this  word. 

VANTAGE  [vaa'nteej],  sb.     Advantage ;  gain. 

Twidn  be  no  vantage  to  he  vor  to  tell  'ee  a  passle  o*  lies. 

nor  look  thou  here  •  that  euerie  shcre 

of  euerie  verse  *  I  thus  rehcrse 

may  profit  Ukc  *  or  vantage  make.— 7//w^r,  3/7. 

A  VANTAGE.     Avantage,  surcroist,  surcrez,  accessoire.-Sherwooit 
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VAR  Ivaar",  a(h:.  Far.  (Always.)  Comp.  \Tuurdur\  seme- 
time:^  'jaardur\.     Sjper.  'ruurd^eiif,  sometimes  \Taard€€s{f\. 

VARDEN  'voardn;;,  sb.     Fanhxng.     (Always.) 

VARDIGREA5E    >aardigrai-s,    faardigrai-s],   sb.     Verdigris. 

(Always.) 

Tar'n  /ardi^aice  is  the  findest  thing  in  the  wordle  vor  sheep's 

vect 

Verte  ''.p.kce.      Viride  Grccum^  jLs  eris. — Promf.  Pari: 

VARr;E  [vaa-rjj,  sb.  A  narrow  strip  of  turf  in  a  garden,  dividing 
a  path  from  a  bed. 

VARJIS  [vaarjiir,  i^.  Verjuice;  something  very  sour.  The 
superlative  absolute  of  sour  when  applied  to  liquid,  as  gri^  is  of 
solids.     (Very  com.) 

Can*t  drink  this  ycr  stuff,  'tis  zo  zour's  varjss. 

Veriowce,  sawce.     A,^€sta. — Promp.  Parv. 

15c  sure  of  ver:;is  'a  gallond  at  least », 

So  good  for  the  kitchen,  so  needful!  for  beast. — Tmss^,  19/42. 

VARMINT  [vaarmunt],  sb.  Vermin — in  the  sense  of  foxes, 
stoats,  WL-asels,  rats,  cats,  hawks,  magpies,  or  any  other  creatures 
which  prey  u[K>n  game.  The  word  is  never  applied  to  snakes, 
creeping  th-'ngs,  or  parasites.     See  Things  2. 

Nobody  widn  never  believe  the  si-^ht  o'  t'ormint  we've  a-put  o* 
one  zide  in  the  last  dree  mon's. 

VARRY  [vaar'ce]  v,  i.     i.  To  farrow.     (Always.) 

2.  V.  i.     To  vary  ;  to  disagree. 

Volks  can  varry  'ihout  quardlin',  can't  'em  ? 

VARTfl  [vaa-th],  sb.     A  litter  of  pigs.     (Always.) 
Hot  d'ye  ax  maister  vor  the  zow  and  varth  o'  pigs? 
Thick   zow've   a-rearcd   eight-and-thirty  pigs  to  dree  rartks. — 
November,  1884, 

VAR-VOTH  [vaa-r-voo-uth],  adv.     Far;  to  that  extent. 

I'll  tell  CO  all  about  it  so  var-vot1C%  I've  a-'ad  ort  to  doin'  way  ut 

654  Perkin'i  (\V.)  A  Discourse  of  the  Damned  art  of  Witchcraft  ; 
^li  Jar rr forth  as  it  is  rcvcalc<l  in  the  Scriptures  and  Manifest  by  true  Experience, 

8vo,  old  calf,  very  scarce  and  curious,  1 6 10 25J. 

Bookseller* s  Catalogue,  1884. 

VARY  [vaource],  sb,  A  weasel,  not  a  stoat.  In  some  parts, 
n])oiit  Piilvcrton,  it  is  called  a  rw/r  (q.  v.).  Most  probably  from 
simil.iiity  of  sound,  this  word  too  has  been  corrupted  by  some 
iKoplc,  who  "know  better"  than  to  say  7'ai/y,  into /airy.  No 
<loubt  the  word  is  O.F.  rw/>,  fur,  and  our  form  t-ary  the  diminu- 
tive, as  in  lovy,  liilly,  &:c. 
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VAST  [vaa's,  vaa'stur,  vaa'stees],  adj.     Eager :  fast.     (Always.) 
Steady,  soce  1  you  be  [tu  vaa's\  by  half.     Thick  there  dog  o' 

mine's  vaster^n  your  bitch.     I  calls  'n  [dhu  vaa'stees]  dog  in  the 

parish. 

Ac  ]>ay  slepe))  all  so  vasU  :  ^y  mowe  ous  nojt  y-here  : 

\>Q  barouns  layde  on  hem  vaste  :  \vij>  swerd  faire  &  brijt, 

Hure  loue  ys  mored  on  \>e  ful  vasf^, — Sir  Ferumbnis^  11.  2565,  2722,  2834. 

VATCH  [vaach],  v.  t  and  /.     To  fetch.     (Always.) 
Missus  is  a-tookt  very  bad;  Joe  raus'  g'in  an'  vaich  the  doctor 
torackly. 

Wat  so  ))ei  ben  )>at  Iette>»  ous  ojt  :  vytailles  >>ar  to  vacche^ 

Non  of  ous  ne  sparie  him  nojt  :  strokes  |>at  J>ai  ne  lacche. — Sir  Fer,  1.  2517. 

And  sayde  \>ty  wolden  J>'  theffe  ow^i  fetches 

For  ony  mon  y  wold  say  nay, — C/iron.  Vilod.  st.  734* 

VATCHES  [vaach-ez],  sb.  Vetches.  Same  as  Thatches,  a 
always  broad. 

Fetche,  corne,  or  tare  (fehche,  K.).     Vicia. — Pr,  Parv.  p.  153. 

VATE  [vae'ut],  sb.  Vat.  (Always.)  As  a  pig's-z^a/^,  cider-ra/^, 
hxQmng-vate,  &c. 

Fate,  vessel  le.     Cuvat  cupa^  vd  cupits, — Prom  p.  Parv, 
A  vat^  or  vaU,      Vase^  vaisseau,  cuvi, — Sherwood, 

VATH,  VATH  AND  TRATH.     See  Fath.    Ex.  Scold,  p.  164. 

Mouyng  her  heedis  ^  seiynge,  vath  thou  that  distriest  the  temple  of  God  ;  Hi 
in  thre  daies  bildist  it  ajen. — IVycii/y  Mark  xv.  29. 

It  is  curious  to  compare  the  various  translations  of  the  original 
Oua,  Tyndale,  1534,  Awretche  ;  Cranmer,  1539,  A  wretche;  Geneva^ 
1557,  Hey;  Rheims^  1582,  Vah ;  Au.  Ver.^  161 1,  Ah;  Reviudy 
1885,  Ha  ;  with  Wyclifs  as  above. 

VAUGHT  [vau-t],/./.  Fetched — now  only  heard  in  the  very 
common  alliterative  proverb — 

[Vuur*  M-vau't,  dee'ur  u-bau't,]  far-fetched,  dearly  bought.  See 
W.  S.  Gram.,  p.  8. 

We  see  the  word  spelt  vett  in  the  Somerset  MarCs  Complaint 
(pub.  in  preface  to  Ex.  Scold.\  and  fet  by  Chaucer.  In  the 
Chronicon  Vilodunense  the  word  is  used  frequently  in  different 
forms,  in  all  of  which  it  has  a  form  more  like  the  modern  dialectal 

fetten  (>e  shryne. — Chron.  Vil.  st,  II 74. 

Bot  Seynt  Ede  was  dede  forsothe  byfore 

And  hurre  souley^//^  to  hevene  blysse.—//^  st.  549. 

For  bleynde  men  hadden  {?cre  hurr*  seyjt 

And  crokette  and  mayraotte  faiton  ))ere  hurre  helc  \—Ib.  st.  586. 

A  basyn  w*  wat'  )>o  fo'^^he  w^s/atte.—lb.  st.  704. 
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hurre  soule  'wnsfate  to  hevcnc. — Ckron.   111.  st  482. 

And  of-scnte  hire  a-swi)>e  *  Seriauns  hire  XofttU. — P.  Plow.  III. 

Frcres  with  feir  speches  '  fdUn  him  Jiennes. — lb,  II.  205. 

And  lianne  he  let  |»e  ooixts  fftte 

Vpon  ^  bord  and  dede  hem  sette. — GaiLvr,  TaU  ofthi  Coffci 

A  Briton  book,  writcn  with  Euangiles, 

\k2s/dy  and  on  this  book  he  swor  anoon. — Ckaiuer^  Matt  of  L 

Garyn  his  gode  stede  him  />////! :  J^t  was  in  spa)'ne  ibojt ; 
Florippe  liet  a  damesel  brijte  :  hastelich  gon  vmdfetU 
A  gret  toiche  &  hym  ali3tc. — Sir  Fentmbras,  II.  240,  I26< 

VAY.     See  Fay. 

VEATHER  [vaedh-ur],  v.  t.  In  shooting — to  strike 
from  the  quarry  without  bringing  it  down. 

Well  I  thort  thick  wid  a-come  down,  he  was  purty 
veathered ;  but  they  old  cocks  *I1  car  away  a  sight  o'shot. 

VEGEBLES  [viijublz],  VEGETLES  [viijutlz],  sb,    Vc 
You  can't  have  no  sprouts  to-day,  vegetlcs  be  terr'ble 
scarce. 

VELli  [vuul],  sb,  I.  A  pook  or  inner  stomach  of  a  < 
which  rennet  is  made,  and  which  is  used,  without  other  pr 
than  drying,  for  curdling  milk  for  cheese  or  junket.     See  I 

2.  A  cataract  on  the  eye ;  a  film  or  thin  membrane. 
I  be  afcard  the  poor  old  man's  gwain  blind,  heVe  a-got 
over  one  of  his  eyes,  but  the  tother  idn  so  bad. 

VELLUM  [viil'um],  sb.  A  film.  A  common  inj  ;ry 
and  sows  is  to  be  vellum  brokt^  a  kind  of  rupture. 

Velyme,  Membrana. — Promp,  Parv, 

VELL-WOOL.     See  Fell-wool. 

VELLY,  VELLER  [vuul-ee,  vuul-ur],  sb,  and  r  /.     A  1 
They  wheels  must  be  a  TK^vr-vullur^d  Vore  they  be  a-l 
I.  e.  before  the  tires  are  put  on. 

VELT.     SeeYEVT. 

VELVET  [vuul-vut],  sb.     Of  a  stag.     When  his  new  1 
fresh  grown  they  are  tender,  and  covered  with  a  soft  velve 
Pity  to  ha'  killed  n  in  his  velvet, 

VENGEANCE  [vai'njuns],  sb.     Com.  name  for  the  de^ 
[Haut*  dh-oal  Vavnjuns  b-ee  baewt?]  what  (in  tlie  nam 
old  Vengeance  be  ye  about?    See  Ex,  Scold.^  p.  165. 

VENT  [vai-nt],  sb.     Sale;  means  of  disposal.     (Very  cc 
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Tidn  trade  enough ;  we  could  turn  out  ten  times  so  much  nif 
on'y  could  get  vent  vor-'t. 

If  veni  of  the  market  serue  thee  not  well, 

Set  hogs  vp  a  fatting,  to  drouer  to  sell. — Tusse7%  19/27. 

VENTURFXESS  [vai-nturlees],  adj.     Venturesome ;  foolhardy. 

Our  Bob's  the  [vai*nturleesee*s]  venturelcssest  fuller  ever  1  corned 
across.  I  zess  to  un,  s'l,  Bob,  I  be  saafe  thee't  break  thy  neck  one 
o'  those  yer  days. 

VERDLE  [vuur'dl,  seldom  vuur'ul],  sb.  Ferrule ;  never  sounded 
with/  Applied  not  only  to  the  tube-like  ferrule,  but  also  to  the 
flat  ring  usually  called  a  washer. 

Vyrolfe,  of  a  knyfe  (virolf  K.  vyroll.  P.).     Spirula, — Promp.  Parv, 

Vyrcll  the  stafFe  at  bothe  endes. — Bake  0/  St.  Albans  (quoted  by  Way),  p.  510. 

A  verril  (or  iron  band  for  a  wooden  tool).     Freti,  virole,^ Sherwood, 

VERLY  BLEIVE  [vuur'lee  blai'v].     Verily  believe.     (Com.) 
I  verly  bleive  the  cow  wid  a-killed  her  nif  I  adn  a-hurn'd  vor  my 
very  blid'n  eyes  an'  a-drov'd  'er. 

Es  verly  believe  es  chill  ne'er  vet  et. — Ex.  Scold,  1.  303. 

VERSY  [vuur-see],  v,  1.  To  read  out  of  the  Bible  verses  in 
turn.     (Very  com.)     O.  Fr.  verseilUr, 

'Tis  so  wet  can't  go  to  church,  must  bide  'ome  and  versy, 

Auh  mid  him  ne  schule  je  nou^er  uerslen  ne  singen  Jjet  he  hit  muwc  iheren. 

After  en  Kiwle^  p.  44. 

VERY  [vuur'ee].     As  an  adjective.     (Very  com.) 
You  be  the  very  man  I  was  huntin'  vor.     Urn'd  as  off  the  very 
old  fuller  was  arter-n.     'Twas  but  a  very  trifle. 

VETHERVOW  [vaedh'urvoa],  sh.  Feverfew.  (Always.)  Pyre- 
ihruH  Parthenium, 

In  the  dialect  the  idea  oi  fever  is  quite  lost  through  the  change 
of  the  V  into  th  (as  in  thatches  for  vetches).  Thus  the  word  would 
become /ether,  and  hence  by  similarity  of  sound  would  be  mistaken 
(or  feather,  which  is  always  veather — a  true  Teutonic  word. 

VEW  Ivho'f  vue*],  adj.  Few.  This  word  does  not  mean  /itt/e, 
as  Hal.  says.  It  is  always  used  with  broth,  **  A  few  broth  "  was 
always  said  by  our  old  family  doctor,  and  still  is  by  all  dialect 
speakers ;  but  broth  is  always  construed  as  a  plural  sb.  See  Size, 
Broth.    Ang.-Sax.  /edw. 

So  fyat  vewe  contreies  :  be)>  in  Engelonde, 

)>at  monekes  nabbe)?  of  Normandie  :  somwat  in  hor  honde. 

/iob.  o/Cloiu.,  IV,  the  Conq,  1.  263. 

All  )>c  feldes  |)0  wem  y-fuld  :  of  dede  men  on  ]>e  grounde, 
Saue  an  vewe  ]pz.i  leye  &  ^ulde  :  and  abide  hure  de|>es  stounde. 

Sir  Ferumbras^  I*  952> 

Harold  ....  hadde  bote  VAizc/ knyjtes  aboule  hym. — Trevisa^  lib.  vi.  c.  29. 

3  ^ 
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VICE  Ivuys].  j^.     Fist.     (Always.)     Plur.  [vuystez]. 

VIERVS  ^eeurnz],  sb.  Ferns.  (Always.)  In  speaking  of 
v'urns  generally  the  common  bracken  is  meant,  of  which  great 
quantities  are  cut  for  bedding. 

VIEW  [\'ue-],  V.  t  and  sb.     Hunting — ^to  see  the  quarry  while 
being  hunted. 
The  fox  jumped  up  in  view.     See  ill.  under  Sink,  Soil. 

The  masrer  being  posiel  on  Cloutsham  Ball,  to  him  presently  arriTed  the 
whip  with  the  gra'.ifyin^  intelligence  that  he  had  vurwid  a  good  stag  away 
lovrards  PjjI.  '  IVellin^on  Weekly  News^  Aug.  19,  1886. 

VlPrV-ZIX  [vee-ftee-ziks],  sb.  A  weight  of  56  lbs.— the  usual 
name  for  a  half-hundredweight  stone. 

What's  the  matter  with  your  foot,  William?  Well,  sir,  a  vifty-zix 
vaird  do'.vn  'pon  my  gurt  toe,  and  squat -n  all  abroad. 

He  wa>  king  of  Engelonle  '  four  &  tuenti  )er  al-so, 

Ac  dik  ck  of  Normaniie  '  vifiy  Jer  &  luo. — Rjb.  of  Ghit.,  IV.  the  Conq,  1.  517, 

VIGGY  [vigee],  v.  1.  To  kick  with  the  feet,  as  dogs  do  in 
scratching  themselves  ;  to  struggle. 

Thee  mids  vig:^  nif  wit,  but  I'll  hold  thee,  man. 

The  old  word  '\%fike^  of  which ^^li^^/  is  the  diminutive. — Skeat, 

MakeiS  feir  semblaunt,  8cfike^  mid  le  heaued. — Aruren  Riwle^  p.  206. 

^t  flickered  so  mil  ))e,  Scfike^  mid  dogge  uawenunge. — lb.  p.  29a 

Fykih  a-bowte,  infra  in  Fyskih.     Fiskih  a-bowte  yn  ydilnesse. — Promp.  Pant. 

I  i»rayc  you  se  ho  we  ^e/yskeih  aboute. — Palsgraz*e, 

Trotihe^  a  raumpe,  fisgig,yfj>t/;/^  huswife,  raunging  damsel! . —  Cotgrave. 

but  thof  ha  deJ  t'/^'^v/,  and  potee,  and  towzee,  and  tervee. — Ex,  Scold,  L  216. 

VILEXT  [vuy-iunt],  sb,  Violet.  (Always.)  Also  very  common 
name  for  a  cart  mare.  **  Vuylunt  voa*ur  !"  may  be  heard  every- 
where. 

VILLVARE  [vdl'vae'ur,  vill-eevae*ur,  viil'vae'uree],  sb.  The 
fieldfare.  Called  also  velt,  Turdus  pilaris.  Of  this  there  are 
two  varieties,  called  from  the  colour  Greybird  and  Bluebird. 

VIND.     Sec  Find. 

VINE  [vuyn],  sb.  The  plant  of  the  cucumber.  (Always.) 
Called  also  occasionally  the  cucumber-vine. 

Must  make  up  a  new  bed,  they  vines  be  a-um'd  out, 

VINXEH  [viinud]  adj.  Mouldy;  mildewed.  (Usual  word.) 
"  IhuQ-vinned  cheese  "  is  the  correct  description  of  ripe  Stilton  or 
Gorgon/.ola. 

Our  houze  is  terr'ble  damp,  sure  'nough.     I'd  a  put  my  best  hat 
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in  the  cubbid,  an'  hon  I  come  vor  to  put'n  on  vor  to  go  to  church, 
nif  he  wadn  d^-vinned  zo  whit's  a  lime-bag. 

A  souldiers  hands  must  oft  be  died  with  goare, 
Lest,  Starke  with  rest,  iYityJinnu'd  waxe,  and  hoare. 

Mirror  for  MagistratiSy  p.  417. 

Zum  iggs  an*  bacon  vinned  cheese, 

An'  strong  beer  in  a  can. — Pulman,  Hus.  Sk.  p.  28. 

VINNY  [viin-ee],  v.  /.     To  become  mouldy  or  mildewed. 
Be  sure-n  drow  (dry)  they  zacks,  else  they'll  vinny  and  ratty  in 
no  time. 

VIRE-DOG  [vuyur-daug,  or  duug],  sb.  Andiron.  In  my 
own  house  we  burn  mostly  wood ;  but  the  various  andirons  are 
only  known  2iS  fire-dogs  by  polite  servants.     See  Hand-dogs. 

A  very  old  riddle  is — 

[Ai'd  lig  u  aa'pl,  naek*  lig  u  swan*, 
Baa'k  lig  u  gp-ai'aewn,  un  dree  laegz  to  stan',] 
Head  like  an  apple,  neck  like  a  swan, 
Back  like  a  greyhound,  and  three  legs  to  stan'. 

VIRE-NEW  [vuyur-nue-],  adj\     Brand-new. 
Our  Urch  come  home  vrom  fair  way  a  vtre-new  hat,  darned  if  I 
know  where  the  money  com'th  vrom. 

VIRE-SPUDDLE  [vuyur-spuud'l],  sb.  Term  for  one  who  is 
always  poking  the  fire,  or  stirring  about  the  embers.  My  experience 
is  that  this  is  a  very  common  foible.     See  Spuddle. 

« 

VI  RE-TONGS  [vuyur-taungz],  sb.  Common  house  tongs. 
Tongs  alone  means  the  tool  with  which  a  smith  holds  his  hot 
iron. 

A  very  old  rustic  riddle  is — 

Long  legs,  crooked  thighs, 
Little  head,  and  no  eyes. 

VISH  [vee'sh],  sb.  and  v.     Fish.     (Always.) 

VITTINESS  [vdfinees],  sb.     Dexterity  ;  neat-handedness. 
Why,  'Arry,  thee'rt  all  thumbs  !  idn  a  bit  o'  vittiness  about  thee. 

the  y^iK£f^  and  finenesse  of  the  bodie  or  attire,  is  the  fouling  and  defiling  of 
the  soule :  Livts  of  Womtn  Saints ^  p.  25. 

Tha.  hast  no  Stroel  ner  Dodty,  no  vittiness  in  enny  Keendest  Theng. 

Ex.  ScoU.  1.  209. 

VITTY  [viifee],  adj.  and  adv.  Proper ;  neat ;  correct ;  cor- 
rectly adjusted,  as  applied  to  any  machine  or  implement. 

[As  u-guuf  au'l  dhee  tbo'lz  vut'eef]  hast  got  all  thy  tools  in 
order  ? 

[Dhaat  lid-n  u  beet  vutee;  aay  toa'l  dhee  aew  tu  diie*  ut,]  that  is 
not  at  all  right ;  I  told  thee  how  to  do  it. 

3  Jf  i 
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VLITTERS  [vliif urz],  j^.     i.  Flutters;  tatters;  shreds;  rags. 
Brokt  my  old  coat  all  to  vliiters, 

2.  Finery ;  ornament  in  dress. 

There  her  was,  sure,  way  her  veathers  and  her  vlitters ;  better  fit 
her'd  a-bin  home  to  the  warshin  tub  to  work,  same's  her  mother 
do*d  avore  her. 

VOG  [vaug],  sb.     Bog ;  swamp. 

'Tis  terrible  voggy  ground  all  drough  there,  but  in  thick  there 
place  'tis  a  proper  vog. — Oct.  5,  1886.     See  Zoo. 

VOLKS  [voa-ks],  sL     i.  People. 

Thick  there  sort  o*  pigs  idn  no  good  to  poor  volks, 

Urch  volks  can  do  eens  they  be  a  mind  to. 

2.  Workpeople. 

Come,  Jim  !  be  gwain  to  bide  a  bed  all's  day !  There  .be  the 
volks  doing  o'  nort,  cause  they  don't  know  what  to  go  'bout. 

Vor  te  biweopen  isleien  uolc,  ^  Ich  chulle  scheawen  al  nakedliche  to  al 
uolckeYwit,  cweadschipes.  Anc,  Riw,  pp.  156,  32a. 

VOLLIER  [vaulyur],  sb.     Follower.     Tech.     That  part  of  a 
cider  or  cheese  press  which  rises  and  falls  by  turning  the  screws. 
"  No  volliers  "  is  sometimes  a  condition  of  female  service. 

VOLLY  [vaul-ee],  v,  t  and  /.     To  follow. 

I've  a-brought  back  your  dog,  mum ;  he  vollied  me  home  last 
night,  and  I  could-n  drave-m  nohow,  he  wid  bide. 

**  Volly  your  hands  "  is  a  common  saying.  Of  work  it  means 
continue  what  you  are  doing,  at  games  it  has  the  precise  meaning 
of  "  follow  on  "  at  cricket — L  e.  da  capo, 

VOR  [vur,  emph,  vauT],  prep.  For.  (Always.)  Also  all  words 
compounded  with  for^  as  forgive,  forsake,  &c.,  are  sounded  with 
initial  v.  Abundant  ill.  to  be  found  in  these  pages,  and  in  most 
of  the  old  writers  of  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

Hot's  do  that  there  vawr  ? 

VORCAUSE  [vurkaeniz,  vurkauz],  eofij.   Because.   (Very  com.) 
I  shan't  be  able  vor  to  come  'vore  week  arter  next,  vorcause  I've 
a-promish'd  Mr.  Corner  next  week. 

King  Willam  wcnde  ajen  •  ]k)  al  ])is  was  ido, 

And  began  sone  to  grony  •  and  to  febly  al-so, 

Vor  trauail  of  \>t  voul  asaut  '  and  var  he  was  feble  er, 

And  parauntre  vor  wreche  also  '  vor  he  dude  so  vuele  ])er. 

Rob.  ofClouc.,  IV.  theConq.  1.  489. 

VORD  [voourd],  v.  /.     To  afford. 

I  asked  an  old  man  whom  I  met  in  very  cold  weather,  "  Where 
is  your  great-coat,  Mr.  Baker  ?  " 
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[Kaa'-n  voo'urd  tii  waenir  tdc  koanits  tu  waun-s,]  (I)  c 
afford  to  wear  two  coats  at  once. 

VORE  [voa'ur],  adv.     Forward.      Used  very  frequently 

verbs  of  motion,  much  more  so  than  its  S3mon>'m  in  lit 

It  may  be  said  to  take  the  place  of  out.    Spake  vore!  =  spea! 

"To  drow  vore^^  is  to  throw  out — ue,  to  twit     "To  hat 

to  strike  out.     Words  compounded  oi  fore  are  alwajrs  prono 

with  initial  v.     Very  often  it  is  used  redundantly,  as,  Go  r 

Mr.  Clay  and  zay  I'll  come  vore  to-marra. 

In  driving  plough  horses  =  Go  on !     "Captain,  vore!* 

to  horses  when  standing  in  a  cart  or  otherwise  harnessed. 

loading  hay  or  com  in  the  field,  a  trained  horse  needs  no  1 

but  a  word  from  the  ••pitcher,"  vore!  or  way !  or  !mck!  as  n 

required. 

That  ich  me  draje  to  mine  cunde, 

Ne  mai  noman  thare  vort  schende : — Owl  and  Night,  L 

VORE  [voa'ur], //-<?/.  i.  Before ;  in  front  of.  See  Avori 
Like  an  old  hen  vore  dayslight.  I  zeed-n  vore  he  went  hoi 
Tommy,  don't  you  go  vore  th'  osses,  mind. 

2.  Until. 

You  'on't  be  able  t*ab-m  vore  arter  Kirsmas.     You  bide 
tell  *ee.     Us  'on't  start  vore  you'm  ready  vor  go. 

'Twos  olways  thy  Uie ;  and  chem  agast  tha  wut  zo  vore  thy  Een. 

Ex,  Scold,  1. 

VORE  [voaT,  voonir],  sb.     Furrow.     (Always.) 

[VVuys-n  muyn  dhee  zoo'ul,  eens  u  miid  maek'  u  klai'n  vo 

why  dost  thou  not  attend  to  your  plough,  so  that  he  may  e 

clean  furrow? 

Signifies  both  the  roll  of  earth  as  well  as  the  trench  made 

plough. 

FoRB,  or  forowe  of  a  londe.     Sulcus, — Promp,  Parv, 

)Kiy  pryke<1e  hure  stedes  with  hure  spores  *  &  )>an  )iay  runne  away ; 
Ne  spared  rigges  no)»er  vores  :  til  |»ay  mette  |at  pray. — Sir  Ferum,  L 

Freres  folowen  my  vore  '  fele  tyme  and  ofte. — /*.  Plow.  vii.  118. 

VORE  AND  BACK  SULL  [voo-ur-n  baak-  zoo'ul],  sd,   A  j 
made  to  turn  a  furrow  at  will  either  to  right  or  left     Henc 
able  to  plough  von,  or  forward,  and  back—i,  e.  to  return 
same  track.     Same  as  a  Two-way  sull. 

VORE-BO ARD  [voo-ur-boo'urd],  sd.    Of  a  cart— the  front 
on  which  usually  the  name  of  the  owner  is  painted. 

VORE  DAY  [voo-ur  dai-],  adv.  phr.    Before  it  is  light 
I  do  bum  more  can'l  vore  day-n  I  do  bum  arter  dark. 

VORE- DOOR  [voo-ur-doo-ur],  sb.    Front-door. 

Hark !  I  yeard  zomebody  to  vore-door,  um  out  and  zee  wh< 
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VORE  *EM  !  [voa'ur  um  !  voo'ur  urn  !].  To  a  shepherd's  dog — 
the  order  to  go  in  front  of  the  sheep  to  drive  them  back. 

I  was  driving  along  a  road  where  there  were  some  stray  sheep 
which  I  could  not  get  past — they  persistently  kept  just  in  front. 
I  drew  as  close  as  I  could  on  one  side  and  stopped,  then  called 
out  "  Vore  'em !  vore  'em ! "  The  sheep  instantly  turned  and 
ran  past  me  with  a  rush. — December,  1885. 

VOREHEAD  [vaur-eed],  J^.  Forehead.  (Always.)  A  headlard 
or  space  at  each  end  of  the  ploughing  where  the  horses  turn — in 
this  district  always  called  thus. 

HeVe  a-plough*d  out  thick  field  o'  groun',  in  to  (/.  e,  all  but)  a 
piece  o'  one  o'  the  voreheads, 

I  do  mean  to  draw  thick  vorehead  out  over  the  field. 

VOREHEADED  [voarai'dud],  adj.  Wilful;  headstrong;  ob- 
stinate. 

Tidn  no  good  vor  to  zay  un,  you'll  on*y  zit-n  up — there  idn  a 
more  voreheadeder  fuller  vor  cussin*,  dammin*,  and  'busin',  not  in  all 
the  parish. 

VORE-HORSE  [voa-r-au-s],  sL  A  leader— called  in  other 
counties  the  thill-horse. 

Plase,  sir,  I  be  a-stented,  and  I  want  vor  t'ax  o'  *ee  vor  to  plase 
to  be  so  kind's  to  lend  me  a  vore-oss  to  help  me  up  the  hill. 

And  do  parzent  un  with  a  van  of  rosemary, 
And  bays,  to  vill  a  bow-pot,  trim  the  head 
Of  my  best  vore-horse, — Ben  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub^  I.  ii. 

VORENOONS  [voa*urnbo*nz],  sb.  The  forenoon  meal  or 
refreshment — ^usually  taken  about  ten.  In  harvest  or  hay  time, 
when  the  men  go  to  work  at  daylight,  they  require  to  feed  between 
the  early  breakfast  and  the  dinner.  This  meal  is  sometimes  called 
eleven  d clocks  [laeb'm  u-klau'ks]. 

Mary,  idn  the  vorenoons  ready  vor  the  vokes  ?  Look  sharp  !  d'ye 
zee  hot  o'clock  'tis  ? 

VORE-PART  [voar-pae-urt],  sh.  The  front.  (Always.)  So 
also  the  vore-zide  is  the  front  in  distinction  from  the  back-ztde, 

I  heard  a  man  with  grim  humour  ask  a  boy  who  had  badly 
scratched  his  face — 

[Haut-s  u-diie-d  tu  dhu  voar-paerurt  u  dhee  ai'd  ?]  what  hast  done 
to  the  fore-part  of  thy  head  ? 

VORE-RIGHT  [voa-r-ruyt,  voa*ur-rai-t,  voo'uth  ruyt],  adj. 
Headlong;  impulsive.  In  the  dialect  the  word  has  much  more 
force  than  that  given  by  Webster  (as  obsolete),  used  by  Massinger 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Our  Jim's  a  vore-right  sort  of  a  chap ;  he  'on't  put  up  way  no 
nonsense. 
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Though  \i^  forerigktj 
Both  by  their  houses  and  their  persons  pass'd. 

Cha/man,  Odyiu 

The  word  forthright  is  again  coming  into  use. 

Not  the  skilled  craftsmanship  of  Giulio  Romano,  nor  the  fortkrig 
Del  Sarto,  not  the  grace  of  Guido  nor  the  amenities  of  Guercino, 
arert  the  crash.  Athenaum^  No.  2962,  Aug.  2,  1S84 

VORETOKENY  [voaurtoaknee],  r. /.  To  betoken; 
shadow  ;  to  give  warning. 

[Siivur  dhingz  du  voa'urtoak'nee  eens  wee  bee  gwai 
aar'd  wee*ntur,]  several  things  do  foreshadow  how  tha 
going  to  have  a  hard  winter. 

VOREWAY  [voarwai-],  adv.  Immediately ;  directly  a 
quite  so  instantaneous  as  "  way  the  same."  The  meaning 
continuous — right  on  end. 

Jim  Boucher  com*d  over  and  told  me  they  was  there, 
voreway  I  umed  up ;  but  I  wadn  quick  enough,  they  was  2 

YORK  [vau'rk],  sb.     Fork.     Of  a  tree — the  part  where 
branches  diverge.     Same  as  the  Twizzle  {q,  v,).     See  £ 
p.  168. 

YORN  [vaur*n].  For  him — contracted  form  of  z'or-t 
analogous  form  /or  them  is  not  to  be  heard.     In  Somersi 


ror  um^  or  vor  em. 


In  Devon  it  is  vor  min,  or  vor  mun. 


YOR  WHY  [vur  waa'y],  conj.     Because.     See  For  wh\ 

Tidn  not  a  bit  o'  good  to  go  there,  vor  why,  t'ave  bin  s 
a' ready. — Keeper,  November  1886. 

Frequently  the  phrase  is  varied  to  [kae*uz  xmr  waa 
for  why.    See  Cause  why,  For  why. 

A  parish  clerk,  well-known  to  my  mother,  gave  out,  "  Tl 
be  no  Zindy  yer  next  Zindy;  caze  vor  why^  maister 
Dawlish  vor  praich."     See  Ex.  Scold,  p.  168. 

Louerd  Crist,  ase  men  wolden  steken  vcste  euerich  Jmrl ;  vcr  whc 
muhten  bisteken  deaiS  ))er  vte.  Ancren  Rm*l 

YOTH  [voanith,  voo'uth],  sh.  i.  Lit.  furrou^th ;  com 
=^  farrowth.  A  number  of  furrows  ploughed  up  round  a  f 
which  lime  or  other  manure  is  mixed  to  be  spread  over  the 

Take  in  a  voth  zix  or  eight  vores  wide. 

2.  The  end  of  the  furrow  where  the  plough  runs  out, 
zoo'ul  (sull)  is  turned  along  the  heading. 

[AVuy-s-n  pluw  dhu  vee-ul  tuudh-ur  wai  ?  dhee-s  u-guut 
bud  voauths'ii  vaur-eedz  dhik  faaTsheen,]  why  dost  not  pl< 
field  the  other  way?  thou  hast  nothing  but  voths  and  v< 
{q.  V.)  that  fashion. 
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3.  Forth — in  Var-voth  {q,  v.), 

VREACH  [vraich],  adv.  Actively;  in  a  spirited  manner. 
See  Ex.  Scold,  p.  169. 

They  must  a-worked  purty  dapper  and  vreach  to  ha*  finished 
aready. 

Tha  wut  net  break  the  Cantlel)one  o*  thy  tether  Eend  wi'  chuering,  chell 
wamdy ;  tha  wut  net  take  et  zo  vreache,  ya  sauntering  Troant ! — Ex.  Sc.  1.  280. 

VREATH  [vraeth,  vnith],  sd.  i.  A  wreathing;  an  interweav- 
ing ;  a  wattled  fence. 

Nif  you  don't  put  up  a  good  vreath  o'  thurns,  mid  so  wull  let 
it  alone. 

2.  Brushwood ;  young  underwood  suitable  for  wreathing. 
In  Parish's  Sussex  Glossary  this  word  is  spelter////. 

VREATHE  [vrai-dh],  v.  t  To  wreathe;  to  wattle;  to  inter- 
twine, as  in  basket  work.     See  Raddle. 

Take  and  cut  a  thum  or  two  and  vreatJu  it  up  vitty,  eens  they 
can't  get  droo. 

He  ysfri))fd  yn  with  floreynes  *  and  o^x  fees  menye, 
Loke  ^w  plocke  ]?er  no  plaunte  •  for  peryl  of  J)y  soule. 

P.  Plow.  VIII.  228. 

VREATH  HURDLES  [vraeth-  uur'dU],  sb.  Hurdles  made  of 
wattled  sticks. 

VREATHING  [vrai'dheen],  sb.  A  wattling,  or  rough  inter- 
twining. 

VREX  [vraek's],  sb.  Rush.  Plur.  [vraek'sn,  vraek'snz].  This 
is  one  of  the  few  remaining  plurals  in  en;  even  this  is  scarcely 
recognized  as  a  plural,  but  rather  as  a  generic  name — hence  the 
very  common  reduplication  when  a  distinct  plural  is  to  be  denoted. 
See  Rex.  The  initial  v  in  this  word  is  common  to  all  parts,  but 
in  the  Hill  district  it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

VRIGHT  [vruyt],  adv.  Right ;  in  proper  order.  The  v  is  not 
sounded  in  right-hand^  or  to  the  right.  This  distinctive  pronun. 
is  more  com.  in  the  Hill  than  Vale  district. 

You'm  vn'ght,  Robert,  arter  all.  They  sheep  com'd  'ome  all 
vright. 

And  pin  tha  Varm,  be  day  nur  nite, 

No  zingle  thing  wid  go  aun  vright. — N.  Hogg^  Ser.  I.  p.  54. 

VRITE  [vruyt],  v.  t.  and  /.  To  write— usual  form  in  Hill 
district. 

I  baint  no  scholard  'bout  no  raidin'  an*  vritin\  I  was  a-put  to 
work  hon  I  was  lebm  year  old. 

Maister  vrote  a  letter  vor  me,  to  tell  her  to  come  home  to  once. 
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Ta  vritf  thur  zom  moar  I  shade  ha  no  objeeckshin. 
Bit  I  shant  ha  no  rume  vur  ta  z'n'/^  tha  direckshin. 

Nathan  Hogg,  The  Rifle  Corps,  Scr.  L 

VRONG  [vrauTig],  adv,  and  adj.     Wrong. 
I  tell  'ee  'tis  all  vrong  hot  they  do  zay. 
Nif  you  goth  long  o*  they  1*11  warn  you'll  vind  you  t 
directed* 

Bit  Laur  a  macy  !  twadd^n  long 

Avaur  ha  voun  thit  ha  wis  vrong, — A^.  /^'^,  Ser.  I. 

VULCH  [vuulch],  V,  t,  and  sb,  (Rare.)  To  nudge  01 
something  less  than  an  actual  blow  is  implied. 

Keep  quiet  there.     Well,  what  did  *er  vulch  I  vor  then  ? 

and  vorewey  a  geed  ma  a  Vulch  in  tha  Leer. — Ex,  Court.  1.  35- 

VULL  [v^ol],  adj.  and  adv.  Full.  This  word  is  ; 
Alone,  or  as  a  prefix,  it  is  always  sounded  with  initial  v, 
pounds  such  as  zxm-full  or  hoxm/ul  a  nice  distinction  is  pi 
depending  upon  the  sb.  compounded.  When  a  measure  of 
is  expressed,  as  in  pocket-full^  boat-full^  shovel-fully  &:c.,  then 
is  invariable — boo'ut-vhl,  shuwul-vM^  &c.  But  if  the  sb.  com] 
is  an  abstract  noun,  then  the  ful  is  always  sounded  with  ^ 
as  wee'ulfhol^  wilful,  lawngftol^  longful,  &c.    See  W.  S.  Gran 

VULLER  [vuul-ur],  v.  /.,  sb.^  and  adj.     Fallow.     (Alway 
I  do  mane  to  vuller  thick  piece  o'  ground,  and  let-n  bic 
gin  the  fall.     A  clane  vuller'^  the  kay  o'  the  work. 

VUR  [vuur*],  adv.  Far.  This  is  the  old  positive  of, 
and  is  used  much  more  commonly  than  vaar  in  all  its  com{ 
vuur^  vuur'dur,  vuurdees. 

Well,  'twas  about  so  vur^^  I  be  vrom  you,  to  this  minute. 

VURDEN.     See  Pock-vurden  =  fretten.     h.-^.  frothia. 

VURNESS  [vuur'nees],  sb.     Distance — i.e.farness.     (C 
[Twaud-n  hho'  dhu  xmur'russ  u  yuur*  tu  dhik  dhae'ur  t 
was  not  above  the  distance  of  here  to  that  there  tree. 

VUR-VORE  [vuur--voa-ur].     Same  as  Var-voth  {q.  v.). 

VUSS  [vuus*],  sb.     In  building — the  ridge  piece,  or  p 
which  the  rafters  are  fixed  at  the  apex  of  the  roof. 
Plase  to  mind  and  zend  on  a  piece  for  a  vuss. 

VUSTLED  UP  [vuus-ld  aup],  adj.  Bundled  up,  or  bus 
in  an  untidy  manner,  as  a  slovenly  parcel,  or  a  woman  hudc 
in  loose,  ill-fitting  garments. 

Probably  buslled  is  the  same  word,  b  and  v  being  nearlj 
changeable.    Comp.  Ruvvle  and  Curbe. 
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Th*art  olways  a  vustltd  ap  in  an  old  Jump,  or  a  whittle,  or  an  old  Seggard. 

Ex,  Scold,  1.  107. 
VUZ  [vuuz],  sb,     Gorse ;  whin ;  furze. 

VU2^CROPPER  [vuuz'-kraap'ur].  A  name  given  very  commonly 
to  the  Porlock  Hill  horn-sheep.  Also  to  the  rough  ponies  which 
run  wild  on  the  moors. 

VUZ-KITE  [vuuz-keet],  sb.     A  kestrel. 

VUZ-NAPPER  [vuuz--naap-ur],  sb.  The  whinchat  Saxicola 
Rubetra,  This  bird  is  very  common  on  our  moorlands,  and 
is  known  only  as  above. 

VUZ-PIG  [vuuz'-pig],  sb.  The  hedgehog.  Evil  things  are 
believed  of  the  hedgehog,  but  in  reality  he  is  a  harmless  and 
useful  animal.  He  is  said  to  suck  cows,  and  that  he  rolls  himself 
on  the  apples  in  an  orchard,  and  carries  them  off  sticking  upon 
his  spikes.     He  certainly  will  kill  young  birds  and  eat  them. 


W 

W  as  an  initial  is  dropped  in  hawt^  kawn^  h'd  (2),  h'/ (2),  oa'un{i 
=  what,  when,  wood,  and  emphatic  would ;  wool,  and  emphatic 
will ;  won't,  &c. ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sounded  in  whole, 
Tvoa'/t  whoop !  nfuop !  but  no  initial  w  is  sounded,  as  in  E. 
Som.  with  oldy  hoty  &c,  and  is  redundant  in  wuts.  In  other 
respects  its  value  is  the  same  as  in  lit.  English,  except  that  it  has 
no  aspirated  form. 

O.  E.  words  which  in  lit.  English  have  initial  wr  are  commonly 
pronounced  vr — in  some  cases  nearly  always — e.  g.  write^  wreath^ 
wrestle^  wrong.     See  Word  Lists. 

WACK  [waak],  f/. /.  To  overcome;  to  get  the  better  of;  to 
beat ;  to  conquer  in  a  lawsuit. 

I  verUy  bleive  little  Jim  Parsons  could  wacKn  way  one  'and — he 
had-n  no  chance  way  un — /.  e.  with  Jim. 

'Tis  gwain  to  be  tried  to  'Sizes  next  wik ;  but  Til  wamt  Mr. 
Baker  '11  wack  'em. 

WAD  [waud],  sb.  A  bundle  of  straw  tied  up  by  a  thatcher. 
A  Tidigt'Wad  [uur'j-waud]  is  a  long  narrow  bundle  which  the 
thatcher  binds  up  to  lay  along  on  the  top  to  form  the  ridge  of  a 
hay-rick.  A  bundle  of  reed  less  than  a  full  sheaf  of  28  lbs.  weight 
is  also  called  a  wad. 

[Dhur-z  dree*  ur  vaawur  waud'z  u  ree'd  aup-m  taal-ut — aay  spoo'uz 
tdz  mau's  unuuf,]  there  is  three  or  four  wads  of  reed  up  in  tallet-^ 
I  suppose  it  is  almost  enough. 
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WADGE  [waiij],  sb.  and  v.  t     i.  Wedge.     (Always.) 
ILu  in  a  7i\iJ-^e.     The  implements  for  "claivin  o*  brans" — i.e. 
spliiiing  up  firewood,  arc  al\va)s  "a  battle  and  u*ad^es.'^ 

2.  V.  t.     To  bet ;  to  wage.     (Very  com.) 

Td  7uad:^e  my  life  o'  ut. 

I'll  wad^e  a  quart  'i)on  it  way  any  o*  the  comp'my. 

WAI)-N  [waud'n].  Was  not.  (Always.)  See  many  examples 
throughout  this  work.     Sec  also  IV.  S.  Gram.  pp.  56,  57. 

Whc'er  t-iiHiJifn  paubp-hlc  ta  haa 

A  nikhii^jht  vishin'  spree. — Pulman^  Rus.  Sk.  p.  28. 

lUt  Jan  an  Mariar  (tho*  thay  liHuLPn  long  *lK)ut  et) 
Way  iha  ale  in  iha  kwart,  ad  a  manijed  ta  doubt  et ; 

Nathan  Hogg,  Sen  I.  p.  48. 

W^'\GON  [wag'cen],  sb.  This  well-known  implement  has  the 
following  parts — 

IJoDY  [baudee].  The  entire  construction  or  box  carried  upon 
the  wheels,  into  which  the  load  is  placed  This  is  made  up  of  the 
following — 

ZiDK-sTRAKKS  [zuyd-strac'uks] — the  two  outside  strong  longi- 
tudinal pieces  to  which  the  sides  are  fixed — called  also  the  main 
suMMKRS  {see  below).  Vore-piece  [voa'ur-pees]  and  tail-piece 
[taa-yul-pces] — the  two  cross-pieces  uniting  the  ends  of  the 
zide-strakes.  Summers  [zuunvurz] — the  longitudinal  pieces  mor- 
ticed into  the  tail  and  vore  or  head  piece,  which  support  the  floor 
or  **  IKHTOM."  'J'ail-uoard  [taayul-boo'urdj — the  movable  part 
of  the  back  of  the  wagon.  Voke-iioard  [voa'ur-boo'urd] — the 
fixed  front  part  of  the  body,  on  which  the  owner's  name,  or  that 
of  the  farm  is  generally  painted.  Tail- board-piece  and  vore- 
iJOARD-piKCK — the  strong  pieces  or  rails  forming  the  upper  part 
of  the  tail  and  vore  boards.  Tail-board  hapses  [taa*yul-boo'urd- 
aap'sii/] — the  irons  by  which  the  tail-board  is  fastened.  These 
are  sometimes  merely  called  tail-pins  [taa*yul-pee*nz]. 

Strou  rs,  STANCHIONS,  uprights  [struw'ts,  stan'sheenz,  aup'raits] 
— various  standards  of  wood  by  which  the  sides  [zuydz]  are  sup- 
ported. Stanchion  irons  [stan*sheen  uyurz] — supports  to  the 
standards.  Nosings  [noa'uzeenz] — the  projecting  ends  of  various 
horizontal  parts  of  the  framing.  Rave  [rac'uv] — the  flat  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  side,  which  keeps  the  load  off  the  wheel.  This 
is  usually  formed  of  open  framing  like  a  ladder,  but  sometimes  is 
filled  in  with  a  rave-board.  Lades  [lae'udz] — the  gate-like 
movable  frames  set  up  at  both  ends  of  the  wagon  for  carrying 
straw,  hay,  or  other  light  freight  which  needs  to  be  piled  up  high. 
Needle  [nce'iil] — iron  strap  having  a  nut  at  each  end  to  bolt 
the  rave-piece^  or  top  framing  of  the  side,  down  to  the  zide-sirake. 
The  needle  is  also  nailed  or  riveted  to  the  side-board  [zuyd- 
boo'urd].     Tail-board  ladder  [taa-yul-boo'urd  ladTir] — ^a  ladder- 
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like  movable  frame,  hung  on  by  hooks  to  the  tail-piece,  and 
supported  in  a  horizontal  position  by  a  chain  attached  to  each  end. 

Tbe  UNDER-CABRiACE  [uun-dur-kaweej]  includes  all  the  frame- 
"  -vhich  supports  the  body,  and  consists  of  the  following  parts — 
~tI-CASRiAGE  [voa-ur-kaar'eej].  The  fore  wheels  and  frame- 
connected  with  them   for  allowing  the  wheels  "  to   lock." 

[nm-CARRiAGE,  or ARTER-CARRiAGE  [uyn, Or aaTtur-kaar'eej] — the 
hind  wheels  and  all  their  connections. 

Axle-box  [ek'sl-bau'ks] — the  iron  tube  inserted  in  the  centre 
of  the  wheel.  Axle-tree  [ek'sl-tree],  very  commonly  only 
aar/e— the  iron  pin  fitting  into  the  axle-box,  upon  which  the  wheel 
revolves.  Arm  [aaTm]— the  same  as  the  axle-tree,  and  the  most 
usual  term  of  all  by  which  it  is  called.  Axle-case  [ek-sl-kee-us] 
— the  strong  piece  of  wood  between  each  pair  of  wheels,  to  which 
the  two  artns  are  securely  bolted.  Pillar-pieces  [piil-ur-pee-suz] — 
two  stout  pieces  of  wood  upon  which  the  t'ore-cam'agt  locks  or 
turns.  One  of  these,  called  also  bohttr-piea,  is  securely  bolted 
at  right  angles  to  ihe  summers,  and  its  fellow  is  firmly  bolted 
at  each  end  to  the  axle-case,  from  which  it  is  kept  apart  by  axle- 
BLOCKS  ['ek'sl-blauk-s]  of  sufficient  thickness  to  raise  the  body 
above  the  vore-wheels  [voa-ur-wee-ulz]  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
lock  under  it.  Turn-pin,  or  main-pin  [tuur'n-pee-n,  or  maa^yn- 
peeTi] — the  strong  iron  pin  which  passes  through  the  centres  of  both 
pillar  and  bolster-pieces  and  the  vore-axle-case,  upon  which  the  entire 
draught  depends,  and  upon  which  the  vore-carriage  locks.  Hounds 
[aewnz]  are  the  curved  longitudinal  pieces  of  the  vore-ettrriage, 
which  are  bolted  at  rigUt  angles  to  the  axle  case,  and  are  united 
at  the  back  by  the  ,sweep-gar  [zweep-baaT],  which  passes  under 
the  POLE  or  knib  of  the  hind-carriage  {see  below).  In  front  the 
hounds  support  and  connect  the  sharp-bar  [shaaTp-baa'r],  to  which 
the  shafts  are  hinged.  Upon  the  hounds  depends  the  steadiness 
of  the  vore-carriage.  They  bear  all  the  pull  or  draught,  and 
prevent  a  bending  strain  upon  the  main-pin.  Guides  [guydz] 
are  curved  irons  sometimes  fixed  to  the  summers  to  keep  the 
pillar-piece  from  twisting  the  maiupin  when  in  the  act  of  locking. 
Clip  irons  [kldp-  uyur/]  are  stays  passing  under  the  axle-cases 
to  strengthen  the  hounds  or  string-pieces,  also  to  hold  the  arms  in 
their  places. 

Of  the  wlietls,  the  nut  [niil]  is  the  nave.  Before  being  fashioned, 
and  while  in  the  rough,  this  Is  a  wheel-stock  [w(il--stau'k]. 
Spokes  [spoa'ks]  are  the  r.idii,  carefully  morticed  into  the  nut. 
The  PUG-ELOCK  [puug'-blau-k]  is  a  small  block  of  wood  fitted  into 
the  NOSE  [noa^iu]  of  the  wheel—/,  e.  the  front  of  the  nave.  On 
removing  the  pug-block  a  slit  is  opened  through  which  the  linch- 
pin [llln-sh-pee-n]  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  arm.  Nut  bonds 
[nit,  or  nilf-lwu-n/]  are  iron  rings  upon  the  nave  to  keep  it  from 
splitting,  Washers  [waur-shur^]  are  flat  rings  of  iron,  fitting  upon 
the  arm  inside  the  lindi-pin,  to  take  the  wear  of  the  revolving 
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"■'.'.  '■.  J I L  '  ■•'.  i  c  -  V  ■ .  t .  /.     I .  To  warch  bra  corpse.     Tl 
V. V.  ''.::r,-:.y  r..-',-.  -..re  prevaler.:  tr.ir.  r.ow. 

'I  ;.::'j  yo  M  kno-^r,  L-.e  and  Mr*.  G.lc5»  -sre  Laid-n  cut  so 
\', .  :.-:v-:T  dy:n  /-i-,-  a  r..cre  sweeter  corf^se.  and  we  be 
'.;;.  ■.;/■;  r.:^hr,  ar.^i  *^.i  Lc  g^afn  to  have  vive  shillins  a  ] 
V.*:  \j*:  gA-a^n  to  waken  gin  the  momin'. 

V/AK.v.s^E,  or  ATttchc  rwach,  5.).      Vtiilia,  vtlviplU,^Pr.  / 
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2.  [wai'k],  adj.     Weak.     (Always.) 
I  'sure  'ee  I  be  so  wake's  water. 

Weyke.     Debilis,  imbecillis, 

Weyke  of  hert,  or  hertless.     Vetors, — Prcmp,  Parv. 

and  so  fifeble  and  wayke  :  wexe  in  )>e  hammes  )Kit  \ty  had  no  myghte. 

Langland^  Rich,  the  Red,  ii.  64. 

WAKY  [wae'ukee],  v,  /.     To  watch,  or  keep  watch. 

A  traction  engine  was  snowed  up  and  a  labourer  was  left  in 
charge.  He  said  as  to  his  duty,  **  Was  a  foo-ust  vor  to  light  up  a 
vire  and  waky  by  un  all  night." — Feb.  1881. 

WALK  [wau'k],  v.  /.     i.  To  escort — said  commonly  of  lovers. 
Be  sure  your  Tom  idn  gwain  t*ave  th'old  Hooper's  maid!     I 
zeed'n  walkin'  o'  her  a  Zinday  t'artemoon. 

Then  git  yer  lass  ta  tek  yer  arm 

An'  walk  her,  lovin*,  roun*  the  farm. — Pulman^  R,  Sk,  p.  27. 

2.  To  cause  to  depart ;  to  drive  away.     Used  with  off. 

They  wad'n  there  very  long  artcr  Maister  zeed  'em ;  he  walked 
'em  (T^purty  quick,  I  can  tell  'ee. 

3.  sb.  Hunting.  Hound  puppies  are  usually  sent  to  farm-houses 
or  others  to  be  kept  till  old  enough  to  be  "entered"  (q,  z/.).  To 
keep  one  thus  is  called  **  to  walk  a  pup,"  and  the  young  hound  is 
said  to  be  on  the  walk, 

A  list  of  Whelps  at  waJk,  to  be  enter*d  in  the  spring. 
Rcc,  N,  Dev,  Staghounds,     1812 — 1818.   Lord Fartescue  (privately  printed). 

To  any  poor  person  who  has  walked  particularly        s.     d. 

well  any  puppy  intrusted  to  him  10    6. — lb,  p.  12. 

4.  sb.  The  scent  of  a  hunted  animal's  passage  from  his  feed ; 
found  by  the  hounds  before  the  hare  or  other  quarry  is  started. 
See  Drag,  Trail. 

l\iftcd  Longwoo<l  for  a  hind  and  got  upon  a  stale  walk^  which  the  Tufters 
carried  on  to  South  Radworthy,  where  they  found  two  deer. 

Records  of  North  Dev,  Staghounds^  p.  37. 

WALKING-PAY  [waukeen-paay],  sb.  The  allowance  paid  by 
a  sick  club  to  a  member  unable  to  work,  but  not  too  ill  to  walk, 
and  so  to  earn  a  little. 

We  gits  vifteen  shillins  a-wik  bed-pay,  and  ten  shillins  walking- 
pay^  to  our  club. 

WALLACE  [waul'eej],  sb,     A  mass  ;  a  quantity. 

"We've  a-got  wallages^*  equivalent  to  the  politer,  "We  have 
oceans." 

I  'ant  a-zeed  no  jis  wallage  o*  sheep  to  market  not's  longful 
time. 
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the  centre  or  to  either  side  of  the  line  of  the  beam,  as  may  be 
needful,  according  to  the  width  of  furrow  desired. 

Maister,  can't  ploughy  way  thick  sool — the  wang  o*  un*s  a-bowed. 

2.  Of  a  cart — the  iron  loop  or  staple  upon  each  shaft,  to  which 
is  hooked  on  the  chain  of  the  vore-horse.     Same  as  Tug-ire. 

A  byrde  hath  wenges  forto  fle, 
So  man  hath  armes  laboryd  to  be. 

1480.    LytylU  Childrencs  Lytil  Boke  (Furnivall),  1.  37. 

VVANGED  [wang'd],  part,  adj.     Tired ;  fagged  ;  wearied  out. 
I  be  proper  2i-wanged  out  \  how  much  vurder  is  it  ? 

WANGERY  [wang'uree],  adj.   Flabby ;  flaccid — applied  to  meat. 
That  there  mait  on't  never  take  zalt,  *tis  so  wangery,     (Very 
com.) 

avore  tha  mad*st  thyzel  therle,  and  thy  viesh  oil  ioangiry^  and  thy  skin  oil 
vlagged.  Ex.  Scold,  1.  74. 

WANGY  [wang'ee],  v,  L  To  bend ;  to  yield  under  a  weight,  as 
a  plank  bends  when  walked  on.     (Very  com.) 

WANT  [wau'nt],  v,  i.  To  need — used  very  commonly  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  as — 

You  don't  want  to  be  telling  everybody — /.  e.  there  is  no  need 
for  your  publishing  it  abroad. 

Her  don't  7vant  to  bide  a  minute  arter  they  be  a-come— /.  ^. 
there  is  no  need  for  her  remaining. 

WANT  [waun't],  sb.     A  mole.     (Always.) 
When  land  has  become  very  impoverished  the  usual  rustic  pun 
is  generally  to  be  heard,  "  The  want's  a-got  into  that  there  ground." 

l>ere  lakke))  also  roo  and  bukke  and  ilspiles,  wontes  and  oJ>ere  venemous  bestes 
{Higdettf  Caret,  talpis  et  cieteris  venemosis). 

Trevisay  Di  Hihernia^  vol.  i.  p.  339. 

WANT  HEAP,  or  WANT  KNAP  [waun't  eep,  or  naa-p],  sb, 
A  mole-hill.     (Always.) 

A  man  brought  a  bill  for  work  barely  finished,  and  by  way  of 
apology,  said,  "  The  wanfs  a-got  into  it,  else  I  widn  a-come. " — 
Dec.  21,  1887. 

WANTING  [waun'teen],  adj.     Absent. 

Well,  mum,  we  be  very  glad  to  zee  'ee  back  again — you've  a-bin 
wantin'%  longful  time,  I  zim. 

WANT-SNAP  [waun't-snaap],  sb,  A  mole-trap  of  any  kind — 
usually  that  made  with  two  small  bows  fixed  in  a  square  piece  of 
wood,  having  two  wires  to  hold  the  mole  when  he  has  sprung  the 
trap. 

WANT-WRIGGLE  [waun-trig'l],  sb,     A  mole  track.     A  small 
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line  of  earth  slightly  moved,  constantly  to  be  seen  where  a  mole 
has  made  his  way  just  beneath  the  surface. 

WANTY  [waun-tee],  adj.  Applied  to  board  or  stone — deficient, 
/.  e,  wanting  part  to  make  it  even ;  not  sawn  straight  upon  each 
edge.     (Very  com.)    Same  as  Wany. 

Some  o'  that  there  wanty  edg^d  board  '11  do  very  well. 

WANTYE   [wauntuy],  sb.     The  belt  or  strap  of  raw  hide 

which  used  to  pass  over  the  pack-saddle  and  round  the  belly  of 

the  horse — the  wamb-tye.      Pack-saddles  are  nearly  extinct,  but 

I  have  often  seen  them  used,  and  well  remember  the  long  white 

wantye, 

A  panel  and  wantey^  packsaddle  and  ped, 

A  line  to  fetch  litter,  and  halters  for  hcd. — Tusscr,  17/5. 

WANY  [waeunee],  adj.  Of  a  board  cut  from  the  side  of  a  tree, 
where  the  edge  is  wanting,  or  not  sawn. 

[Yuur-z  u  wae'unee  pees — dhee*uz-l  dUe*,]  here  is  a  wany  piece — 
this  one  will  do. 

WAPPER-EYED  [waap'ur-uyd],  adj.  Having  quick-moving, 
restless  eyes — constantly  rolling  from  side  to  side,  as  is  seen  in 
very  nervous  persons.     (Very  com.) 

The  term  "gimlet  eye*'  expresses  much  the  same  thing. 

wey  zich  a  whatnosed  haggletoothM  stare-bason, 

timcrsome,  rixy,  wapp€r-3d  Theng  as  thee  art. — Ex.  Scold,  1.  58. 

WAPPING  [waupeen],  adj.     Yelping  ;  barking. 
Tis  a  good  job  we've  a-got  a  wapping  dog  or  two  about ;  they 
on't  let  nobody  come  about,  'thout  spakin*. — November,  1884. 

Wappyn^  or  baffyn^  as  hojvndys.  Nicto.  Wappynge,  of  howndys^  xvhon  \ey 
foloiv  here  pray  or  that  they  woUe  harme  to.     Nicticio,  niccio. — Promp.  Farv, 

Forby  has  Wappet,  a  ye/ping  cur. 

WAPSE,  WAPSY  [waup-s,  waup-see],  sb.     Wasp.     (Always.) 
Me  an'  Jim  Zalter  be  gwain  to   burn  out  dree  wapsfs  nestes 
um-bye-night.     Ang.-Sax.  weeps. 

WAR  !  [wau'ur  !  ],  iviper.     Ware  I  Beware ! 

In  blasting  rocks  the  man  who  applies  the  match  to  the  fuze 
calls  out.  War!  If  any  one  lets  fall  any  weight,  it  is  usual  to  cry 
out,  [  IVawr  toa-urz  !]  Ware  toes  ! 

Maister  Nichole  of  Guldeforde, 

He  is  wis  and  war  of  worde. — Owl  and  Night.  \.  191, 

War  is  the  snelle,  war  is  the  kene. — Jb.  L  526. 

WARLOCK  [wauTloak],  j^.  and  v.  t.  In  binding  the  load  upon 
a  timber-carriage,  it  is  usual  to  pass  a  chain  loosely  around  the 
several  pieces,  and  then  by  inserting  a  lever,  this  chain  may  be 
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twisted  up  to  any  desired  tightness.     To  tighten  a  chain  thus  is 
to  warlock  it.     The  fastening  thus  made  is  called  a  warloik. 

WARM  [wauTm],  v.  t  To  beat;  to  thrash.  No  particular 
weapon  implied. 

[Zee*  wur  aay  doa'n  wawrm  dhuy  aa's  vaur  dhee,  haun*  aay  gits 
oa-ld  u  dhee,]  see  whether  I  do  not  warm  thy  ars  for  thee  when  I 
gets  hold  of  thee. 

WARN  [wau'rn],  v,  t     To  warrant.     (Always.) 

[VViil  ylie  waurn  un  suwn  ?]  will  you  warrant  him  sound  ?  • 

A  most  common  asseveration  tacked  on  to  almost  any  sentence 

is,  **  I'll  warn  ee,"  or  "  TU  warn  un." 

He  on't  come  aneast  the  place,  I'll  warn   un.     I'll  warn  ee, 

we  be  gwain  to  zee  a  change  (of  weather,  understood). 

WARNED  IN  [wau-rnd  Qt'ii],  part  f/ir.     Appointed. 

The  young  Robert  've  a-bin  di-warned  in  sexton.  'Twid  a-bin 
a  shame  to  a  gid  it  away  arter  th*  old  man  'ad  a-'ad  it  so  many 
years. — ^June  16,  1884. 

WARN  OFF  [waur-n  oa-f],  v.  t     To  order;  to  forbid. 
You  bin  2rwarned  off  this  here  ground  times  enough,  zo  now 
you  must  go  'vore  the  justices. 

WARRANTABLE  [waur-untubl],  ^^^  Hunting  phr.  applied 
to  a  stag  of  five  years  old  and  upwards. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter,  in  reply  to  inquiries,  by  my  relative, 
Mr.  Chorley  of  Quarme,  who  probably  knows  more  of  stag-hunting 
than  any  other  man  living. 

'*At  five  years  old  he  should  carry  bow,  bay,  tray,  with  two 
points  on  top  each  side ;  he  would  then  be  what  we  call  a  warrant- 
able stag,  fit  to  hunt  with  hounds  (a  stag  of  ten  points).  Perhaps 
he  may  go  on  for  a  year  or  two  with  these  points  only,  or  increase 
them  on  top  on  one  side,  or  on  both,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but  in 
doing  this  he  may  possibly  lose  a  bow,  a  bay,  or  a  tray,  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  I  think  a  stag  is  at  his  best  at  six  years  old, 
or  seven  at  latest,  and  then  goes  back  in  size  and  length  of  horn, 
though  possibly  he  may  increase  the  number  of  points  on  top  to 
as  many  as  four  on  one  side  and  three  on  the  other,  or  even  four 
on  both ;  but  we  seldom  find  a  pure  forest  stag  with  more  than 
this.  Supposing  he  has  all  his  points  (or  rights,  as  we  call  them) 
under,  this  would  make  him  a  stag  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  points, 
viz.  bow,  bay,  and  tray  under  on  both  sides,  and  with  four  on  top 
both  sides,  or  four  and  three,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"  I  have  seen  them  with  many  more  than  this  number  of  points, 
but  if  so,  the  head  is  palmated,  and  I  do  not  imagine  the  deer 
to  be  perfectly  pure  in  breed,  perhaps  by  being  crossed  with  some 
other  kind  of  red  deer. 
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**  It  is  rare  to  find  a  deer  to  go  on  quite  regularly  in  the  increase 
of  horn,  as  I  say  he  should  do,  and  does  do  sometimes ;  but  they 
are  very  uncertain  from  various  causes,  such  as  scarcity  of  food, 
accidents,  strength  of  constitution,  &c.,  &c.  I  once  knew  a  stag 
shed  his  horns  twice  in  one  year,  but  he  was  kept  by  a  farmer  near 
me,  and  lived  both  riotously  and  unnaturally." — W.  L.  C,  Jan. 
19,  1878. 

A  young  stag  (too  youthful  to  be  runnable)  broke  across  the  hill  in  full  view 
of  the  assembled  field,  but  there  was  no  warrantable  deer  forthcoming. 

Wellington  Weekly  News^  Aug.  19,  1 885. 

Tufters  were  thrown  into  Winsford  Allotments,  whence  broke  three  ivarrantable 
deer.  Account  of  a  Stag-hunt,  Wellington  Weekly  News^  Sept.  29,  1887. 

WAS  [vvaz*,  emph.\  var,  pron.     See  Burn. 

WASHAMOUTH  [vvauTshumaewf],  sb,  A  blab ;  one  who 
blurts  out  anything  he  has  heard. 

Don't  'ee  tell  her  nort,  her's  the  proper's  little  warshamouth  ever 
you  meet  way ;  nif  you  do,  't'll  be  all  over  the  town  in  no  time. 

Pitha  tell  reaznable,  or  hold  thy  Popping,  ya  gurt  washamouth. 

Ex,  Scold,  1.  137. 

WASH-DISH  [wauTsh-dee'sh],  sb.  The  wagtail.  Less  com.  than 
Dish-washer, 

WASHER  [wauTshur],  sb,  A  flat  iron  ring,  used  under  the 
nut  of  a  bolt,  or  on  the  arm  inside  the  hnch-pin.     See  Wagon. 

WASHERS  [wauTshurz],  sb.  Of  horses — an  affection  or  soreness 
of  the  gums,  accompanied  by  swelling  and  a  white  appearance. 
Same  as  Lampers. 

WASHING-FURNACE  [wau-rsheen  fuur-nees].  A  copper  for 
boiling  clothes  in.     See  Furnace. 

WASSAIL  [wusaa'yul],  v,  t.     To  drink  to  the  apple  crop. 

On  old  Christmas  Eve  (5th  January),  or  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany, 
it  was  the  custom  not  long  since,  and  may  be  still,  for  the  farmer, 
with  his  men,  to  go  out  into  the  orchard,  and  to  place  toast 
steeped  in  cider,  along  with  a  jug  of  the  Hquor,  up  in  the 
"  vork  "  of  the  biggest  apple  tree,  by  way  of  libation ;  then  all  say — 

Apple  tree,  apple  tree,  I  wassaail  thee  I 

To  blow  and  to  bear. 
Hat  vulls,  cap  vulls,  dree-bushel-bag-vulls  I 

And  my  pockets  vuU  too  I 
Hip  !  Hip  !  Hooraw  I  (Bang  with  one  or  more  guns.) 

This  ceremony  and  formula  is  repeated  several  times  at  different 
trees,  with  fresh  firing  of  guns.  I  can  well  remember  quite  a  fusilade 
from  various  orchards  on  old  Christmas  Eve. 

The  pronunciation  of  wassail  is  by  no  means  wassle^  but  the 
second  syllable  is  long  drawn  out,  and  the  first  very  short. 
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WASTER  [wae'ustur],  sb,  A  imperfeclion  in  the  wick  of  a 
candle.     Same  as  Thief. 

WATER  [wau'dr],  v,  t.  Applied  to  the  process  of  preparing 
flax.  The  stalks  are  placed  in  deep  pools  with  poles  weighted  to 
keep  them  under.     This  is  to  water  the  vlex. 

WATER  [wau'dr],  sb,     A  stream  ;  brook.     (Very  com.) 
Holcombe  Water,  Quarme  Water,  Badge  worthy  Water,  are  well 
known  to  all  West  Country  people. 

down  through  Sweetery  Brake  to  East  Water  Foot,  down  the  water  to  Homer 
Green.  Rcc.  N,  Dev,  StaghoitnJs,  p.  67. 

up  the  Sheardown  Water,  pointing  for  Long  Wood  ;  turned  to  the  left  over 
Hawkridge  Common,  and  came  down  to  the  Barle  at  Three  Waters, — lb.  p.  65. 

Tufted  all  the  coverts  from  Hole  Water  down  to  N.  Bridge. — lb.  p.  66. 

WATER-BEWITCHED  [wau-dr-beewee'cht],///r.  Over-diluted 
grog;  very  weak  drink.     iS?^  Drown -the-miller. 

WATER-COLLY  [wau-dr-kaul-.ee].  The  water  ouzel.  Hydro- 
bata  aquatica.     (Always.) 

WATER-CROFT  [waudr-krauf],  sb.  Carraffe ;  decanter. 
(Always.) 

WATERING-POT  [wau'dureen-paut],  sb.     A  garden  water-pot. 
Water-pot  is  unknown.      Watering-pot  is  less  common  than   its 
synonym,  "  spranker." 

WATER  POPLAR  [wau'dr  piiplur],  sb.  Populus  nigra,  (Very 
Com.)  Same  as  Black  poplar.  Name  also  applied  to  Populus 
fastigiata. 

WATER-TABLE  [wau'dr-tae-ubl].  sb.  The  ditch  on  each  side 
of  a  road ;  also  a  small  hollow  made  across  a  road  to  carry  off 
surplus  water. 

WAXEN  CURL  [wek-sn  kuur-ul],  sb.  Inflamed  glands  in  the 
neck.     Same  as  Whitsun  curl. 

WAY  [wai-].  In  the  phr.  **  in  a  way,''  i.  e.  vexed,  disturbed, 
much  moved.     (Very  com.) 

He's  in  a  terr'ble  way  'bout  the  little  maid. 

WAY  [wai*],  prep.  With.  (Always.)  Hundreds  of  examples 
already  given. 

WAY !  [wai* !],  int.     Used  in  driving  horses.     Stop  !     (Always.) 

WAY-AND-BODKIN  [wai-un-baudkeen],  sb.  The  heavy 
swingle  or  Whipple  trees  used  in  dragging  and  cultivating  land. 
See  Bodkin. 

The  way,  or  weigh,  is  the  main  tree  on  which  both  the  others  draw. 
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WAYS  [wai-z],  sb.     i.  Distance.     (Very  com.) 

Tidn  no  ways  herevrom  down  to  where  he  do  live. 

I  'ant  no  time  vor  to  go  all  the  ways  'long  way  ee,  but  I'll  go  a 
little  ways, 

'Tis  a  gurt  ways  therevrom,  avore  you'll  come  t'  any  sort  o' 
harbourage.     See  Near  by. 

2.  sb.     Part;  portion. 

I  baint  able  vor  to  meet  ee  way  it  all,  but  if  you'll  plase  to  take 
two  pound,  that's  a  good  ways  towards  it,  and  I'll  pay  the  rest  so 
zoon's  ever  I  can  kill  my  pig. 

WAY-WISE  [wai'-wuyz],  adj.     Said  of  animals. 

He'll  come  o*  that,  he  idn  way-wise  not  eet,  /.  e,  not  accustomed 
to  the  work,  not  fully  trained. 

You  never  can't  expect  no  young  'oss  vor  to  be  way-wise  same's 
a  old  one. 

WAY-ZALTIN  [wai'-zaal*teen],  sb,  A  sort  of  horse-game,  in 
which  two  boys  stand  back  to  back  with  their  arms  interlaced,  each 
then  alternately  bends  forward,  and  so  raises  the  other  on  his  back, 
with  his  legs  in  the  air. 

The  term  is  also  sometimes  used  for  see-sawing, 

WAYZGOOSE  [wai'zgfeo'z,  or  waigfeos],  sb.  An  outing  of  work- 
people. Often  spelt  waygoose,  A  printers'  bean-feast.  The  word 
seems  only  to  apply  to  the  particular  trade.     (Very  com.) 

Last  Thursday  the  workmen  employed  at  the  Wellington  Weekly  Netvs  Office 
enjoyed  their  annual  waytgoose  (sic).  The  party  left  Wellington  by  early  train  ; 
favoured  by  summer  weather  they  spent  a  pleasant  time  at  Dawlish  and  Teign- 
mouth,  and  returned  home  well  pleased  with  the  annual  trip  provided  by  the 
proprietors.  Wellington  Weekly  News ^  Aug.  i6,  1883. 

WEAR  [wae'ur,  /.  /.  wae'urd,  /.  p,  u-wae*urd],  v.  t,  and  /.  Until 
recently  this  was  the  only  form  in  use,  and  the  verb  always  seems 
to  have  been  weak,  though  a  strong  pret,  and  p,  p.  existed  in 
M.  E. ;  but  now  people  are  taught  grammar,  and  learn  at  school 
to  write  wore  and  worn.  These,  however,  cannot  readily  unlearn, 
and  so  in  familiar  talk  compromise ;  hence  I  notice  it  is  now 
becoming  usual  to  say,  Mrs.  So-and-So  wofd  [woa'urd]  a  new 
bonnet  to  church. 

That  there  stuff  you  bought  in  to  Mr. 's  an't  a-wot^d  [u- 

woa-urd]  well  at  all.  I  have  not  yet  (May,  1887)  heard  a-wonCd 
[u-woa*umd],  but  I  quite  expect  to  do  so. 

Ole,  iiii-werydf  as  clothys  and  other  thyngys.     Vetustus^  detritus, 

Promp,  Patv, 
And  yet  he  hadde  a  thombe  of  gold  pard^ ; 
A  whyght  cote  and  blewe  hood  wered  he. 

Chaucer t  Prologue^  1.  563.     See  also  1.  75. 
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WEARING  [wae'ureen],  adj.  Tiring;  causing  weanness; 
tedious. 

I  don't  know  nothin  more  wearin^  'an  a  bad  toothache. 

WEAZEL-SNOUT  [wee-zl-snaewt],  sb.  The  yellow  nettle  or 
archangel.     Latnium  Galeobdolon,     Polite  name. 

WED  WITH  [waid  way],  v.  t,  A  person  who  is  about  to 
marry  is  said  to  be  going  to  7Vgd  way  so-and-so. 

I  don't  never  'bleive  her  on*t  never  w^d  way  un  arter  all.  This 
is  a  negative  sentence. 

WEEK  [wik*].  In  the  phrases,  "come  week^^  *'was  2iweek,'* 
The  former  is  used  with  the  future,  the  latter  with  the  past 
construction. 

Next  Vriday  ccme  week  we  be  gwain  to  begin  sheep-shearin,  /*.  e, 
Friday  week. 

Her  'ant  a-bin  a-neast  wee  since  last  Monday  was  a  week,  and 
that's  jist  a  vortnight  a-gone. 

WEEL  [wee'ul],  adj.  Wild.  (Var.  pron.)  Ridin'  diweei-gaUop. 
(Always.) 

WEENY  [wee'nee],  adj.    Tiny ;  minute.     (Very  com.) 
I  only  wants  a  weeny  little  bit 

WEEPY  [wai'pee],  adj.  and  v,  i.  Said  of  damp  walls — moist : 
or  of  land  full  of  water — undrained  ;  wet ;  full  of  springs. 

We  be  gwain  t'ave  a  change  o'  weather,  zee  how  the  walls  do 
weepy,     Terr'ble  7veefiy  field  o*  ground. 

WEE-WOW  [wee*-wuw],  adv,,  adj.  and  sb.  Crooked;  uneven; 
untrue ;  awry.     (Very  com.) 

Could'n  gee  he  no  prize  vor  ploughin',  'is  vores  be  all  wee-wow. 

Thick  there  wee-wowy  old  lauriel  idn  no  omiment,  I  should  cut'n 
down,  nif  I  was  you. 

or  wotherway  twel  zet  e-long  or  a  weewow,  or  oil  a  puckering. 

£x.  Scold.  1.  27s. 

WEIGHT  [wauyt],  sb.  In  speaking  of  any  number  of  pounds 
in  weight,  it  is  usual  to  say,  *'  Score  weight^'*  i.  e.  20  lbs.,  **  Forty 
weight"  i.  e.  40  lbs.,  &c.,  just  as  in  lit.  Eng.  we  speak  of  a  hundred- 
weight; in  W.  Som.,  however,  a  hundid  wait  means  100  lbs. 

Plase  to  buy  thick  porker,  sir,  I  know  he'll  suit  ee.  Why  he  idn 
T)oo  (above)  vower-score  woity  i.  e.  80  lbs. 

WEIGHTS  [wauyts],  sb.     Beam  and  scales ;  weighing  machine. 
[Wauy  un  ee*n   tu  dhu  maa'rkut  wauyis,']  weigh  it  in  to  the 
market  weights,  /.  e.  scales. 

Weyyn,  wythe  wyghtys  {wtightes  P.).    Pondero. — Promp.  Parv. 

Haue  waights^  T  aduise  thee,  for  sillier  &  gold, 

for  some  be  in  knauerie  now  a  dales  bold  : — Jusser,  10/44. 
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WEIGHT   STONE  [wauyt  stoa-un],  sb.     The  actual  weight, 
usually  of  iron,  for  weighing  with  the  ordinary  beam  and  scales. 

A  farmer  borrowing  from  another  the  beam  and  scales,  would 
tell  his  man,  [Muyn  un  bring  au'n  dhu  wauyts  un  dhu  wauyt 
stoa'unz,']  mind  and  bring  on  the  weights  and  the  weight  stones. 

When  actually  using  them  these  are  spoken  of  as  stones^  with  the 
weight  to  distinguish  them. 

A  butcher  would  send  to  another,  "  Ax  Mr.  Clay  to  lend  me  a 
vower-pound  stone"  i. e.  an  iron  4  lb.  weight. 

WELL  [wuul],  sb,     A  spring  of  water. 

You'll  zee  a  well  o*  water  by  th'  zide  o'  the  road. 

The  word  is  of  course  understood  when  applied  to  a  shaft  sunk 
for  water,  but  in  this  sense  the  use  is  modern,  and  no  older  than 
pumps.     See  Wink,  also  Pump-pit,  and  Lake. 

WELL  [wuul*],  adv.  Very ;  in  phr»  Well-nigh,  /.  e,  very 
nearly ;  almost. 

Nif  I  wadn  well-nigh  a-steeved  way  the  cold;  I  don't  zim  ever  I 
can  mind  jis  weather. 

)>oni-out  al  Engelond  *  he  held  wel  god  pes  ; 

Rob.  of  Glatuester^  W.  the  Conq.  1.  370. 

God  him  sente  '  a  ivd  fair  gras, — Stacions  of  Rome ^  1.  416. 

•*  By  Mahoun,"  said  Lukafer  :  "  Jwit  ys  a  wel  gret  folye  ; 

Sir  FcrumbraSf  1.  2 1 66. 

my  feet  were  almost  gone  ;  my  steps  had  well  nigh  slipped. — Ps,  Ixxiii.  2. 

WELL-A-FINE  [wuul'-u-fuyn],  adv.  phr.  Very  well ;  truly  ; 
indeed. 

Ay  !  ay  !  her'll  tell  well-a-fine^  sure  'nough,  nif  anybody  '11  harky 
to  'er. 

Alas  Char(Ies)  vncle  myn  :  &  kyng  i-crouned  free 

Now  y  knowe  wel-a-ffyn  :  ^y  message  schende))  me. — Sir  Fcr.  1.  2752. 

He  ))at  to  ryjtwysncs  wylle  enclyne, 

As  holy  wryjt  says  us  tvele  andfyne, — Boke  of  Curtasye^  I.  181. 

Chem  a  laced  well-a-fine  aready. — Ex,  Scold.  1.  81. 

thof  tha  canst  ruckee  well-a-fine. — lb.  1.  269. 

WELL  DONE  !  [wuul  duun*  I  ],  interj.  Very  com.  expression 
of  surprise  at  anything  narrated.  Equivalent  to  "  Indeed  !  "  **  You 
don't  say  so  !  "  "  Oh,  brave  ! " 

[Dhai  zaes*  aew  dh'oa'l  faarm  Puur'ee-v  u-vaal*d  oa'f-s  au*s-n 
ubroa*k-s  naek*.  Wuul  duun'f],  they  say  that  the  old  farmer 
Perry  has  fallen  off  his  horse  and  broken  his  neck.     Well  done  ! 

WELL  SAID  !  [wuul  zaed-  !  or  wuul  zaed's  !  ],  inter/,  of  approval. 
(Very  com.) 

He//  zaidy  soce  !  nit  that  idn  a  good  job,  I  never  didn  zee  nother 

one. 
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Well  zaids^  my  hearties  !     I  did'n  reckon  you'd  a-finish  not  ect. 

Peck  in  a  stwone  bchin«]  thcck  weed, 

iVullscd!     Now  hurn  below  ; 

Work  en  wull,  an*  he'll  be  mine 

In  *bout  a  nour  or  zo. — Fulman^  R.  Sk.  p.  60. 

WELL-SPOKEN  [wuul--spoa*kn],///A-.  Used  by  tlie  belter  class 
of  people  to  signify  that  the  person  referred  to  talks,  or  at  least 
tries  to  talk,  the  literary  language  and  not  the  dialect.  The 
examples  in  these  pages  are  by  no  means  derived  from  wcll-spokm 
persons. 

"She's  a  very  well-spoken  young  woman,'*  would  be  praise  for 
a  domestic  servant,  and  would  imply  that  she  had  lived  in  a  town 
or  been  otherwise  civilized.  The  same  would  be  understood  by 
*•  He's  a  respectable,  well-spoken  young  fellow. 

WELT,  WELTING  [wuul't,  wuul'teen],  v,  /.  and  sb.  To  beat ; 
to  thrash.     My  eymers  I  how  maister  ded  wclffi. 

He  meet  way  zich  a  wdtin  's  he  on't  vurgit  in  a  hurry. 

WENCH  [wau'nsh],  sb,     A  girl ;  a  maiden ;  a  female  child. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  child  being  brought  to  be  baptized  to  a 
waggish  parson  in  the  West  Country.  At  the  request,  **  Name  this 
child,"  he  was  answered,  "  You  plase  to  name  un,  zir  ;  a  long  one, 
you  know,  zir,  out  o*  the  Bible."  Upon  this  the  parson  baptized 
the  child  Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  and  the  party  retired  well  pleased. 
Soon  after  the  service,  however,  the  father  came  to  the  parson. 
**  Plase,  zir,  I  be  come  vor  t*ax  o'ee  t'ondo  the  cheel  again." 
"  Why  ?  '*     "  W^hy  'cause  *tis  a  waunc/i,  zir." 

jif  pel  leden  a-wey  mennus  wyues  or  zvinches  in  here  ncwe  habitis,  to  do 
leclicrie  bi  hem.  —  IVycli/y  IVorA-Sj  p,  12. 

WENT  [wai'nt,  u-wai*nt],  /.  par/,  of  wend,  now  used  as  the  /.  /. 
of  lo  go,     (Always.) 

[Aay  sh^od*-n  u-wai'nt  neef  t-ad*-n  ubdn*  vur  dhee*,]  I  should 
not  have  gone  if  it  had  not  been  for  you. 

This  is  one  of  our  commonest  forms  of  recrimination.  One  of 
two  boys  caught  stealing  apples  is  almost  certain  to  use  this  phrase 
to  the  other.  Another  equally  com.  is — You  never  didn  ought  to 
a-went ;  for — You  ought  not  to  have  gone. 

)>uruh  Marie  bone  &  bisocne  was  water,  ette  noces,  hvfnt  to  wine  : 

Ancreti  RiwU^  p.  376.     See  also  many  other  passages, 

]>us  othere  toke  I>at  cors  an  haste  :  &  to  i'e  tour  ^eatc  \>?iX-\\\\>  buji  wctUc. 

Sir  Ferumbrast  1.  3152. 

Were  ys  knyght  Cleges,  tell  me  heor, 

For  thou  has  wyde  \-went — Wtber^  Sir  CUges^  1.  476. 

WENT  [wai'nt],  sb.  Part  of  a  fulling-stock  {q,  v.).  It  consists 
of  a  block  of  wood  curved  and  tapering,  made  to  fit  the  back  or 
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"  seat "  of  the  "  stock."  JVenfs  are  of  different  thicknesses,  and 
their  use  is  to  contract  the  size,  or  capacity  of  the  stock,  as  may  be 
required  to  suit  the  thickness  or  quantity  of  the  cloth  to  be  milled. 
If  the  stock  is  slack,  /.  e.  if  the  cloth  does  not  sufficiently  fill  it, 
the  heavy  feet  will  cut  the  cloth  instead  of  milling  it. 

WEST  COUNTRY  [was- kuun  tree],  sd.  In  Somerset  this  means 
the  hill  country,  including  all  the  Brendon,  Dunkery,  and  Exmoor 
ranges.  A  IFesf  Country  farmer  would  be  at  once  known  to  come 
from  the  district  lying  between  Porlock,  Bampton  and  Barnstaple, 
even  if  the  words  were  spoken  at  Tiverton,  which  lies  far  to  the 
west  of  the  locality. 

The  term  including  so  definite  a  district  in  two  different  counties, 
seems  to  point  to  a  feeling  that  the  habits  and  speech  of  the  people 
in  it  are  separated  from  those  living  on  their  west  in  Devon,  and 
on  their  east  in  Somerset. 

WETHER-HOG  [waedh'ur-au-g],  sb,  A  wether  sheep,  of  a  year 
old.     (Always.)    See  Hoc. 

WETSHOD  [waefshaud],  adj.     Wet-footed.     (Always.) 
[Z-dhing*k  aay  bee  g\vai*n  ecn  dhaeur,  mun,  vur  tu  git  waei'shaudf 

Noa*  !  u  kaewnt !],  dost  (thou)  think   I  be  going  in  there,  man, 

for  to  get  wetshod  ?    No  !  I  count ! 

WET  THE  T'OTHER  EYE  [waet  dhu  tuudhiir  aa-y].     This 
is  about  the  commonest  form  of  in\itation  to  take  a  second  glass. 
Come,  now  !  you  baint  gwain  vore  youVe  a-a/^/  /A^  f  other  eye, 

WETTY  [waet'ee],  v.  /.     To  rain  very  slightly. 
[Du  jis  waet-ee  luyk,  kaa'n  kau'l  ut  raa*yn,]  (it)  do  just  wetty 
like,  can't  call  it  rain. 

Theck  Wilis'] in  wind  an*  drct*ning  sky 

Speyk'd  raayn,  ver  now  da  wetty  vast. — Pulman^  Rus,  Sk.  p.  14. 

WEX  [wek's],  sb.     Wax.     (Always.)     Rarely  used  as  a  vb. 
A.-S.  weaXy  tccex,  wex.     Shoemaker's  wex.     Bees'-zr^'jf. 

and  ))as  carman  anitcnyssa  mid  ealle  fordo 
swa  swa  7U€x  formylt  for  halan  fyre. 

/■Elfricy  Natale  Saucti  Ceorgii^  Afatiyris,  1.  1 38. 

Att-so  I  devyse  &  ordeyne  a  C  ib.  7vex  to  myny^tere  and  to  serac  to  the  vse 
of  the  salue  of  oure  lady  chapeit. 

Willo/N.  Charleim,  1439.     Fifty  E,   Wills,  p.  1 14. 

The  feire  thingis  of  desert  schulen  wrx^fatte; — Wydif,  Psalm  Ixv.  13. 

WHAT  DTE  TELL  O'  I  [hau-t-ee  tuul'oa  !  ].  A  very  com. 
exclamation,  equivalent  to — You  don't  say  so  !  Indeed  !  Well,  I 
never  !  &c. 

WHATSOMEDEVER  [haufsumddvur],  adj.     Whatsoever. 
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There,  nif  I  was  a  umman,  I  wid*n  *ave  sich  a  fuller's  he,  no  not 
for  no  money  hotsomedezer, 

WHAT'S  WHAT  [vvauf-s  waut],//ir.     (Very  com.) 
He  knows  whafs  what  so  well's  one  here  and  there,  /.  e.  he  under- 
stands, or  has  had  experience. 

WHAT  VOR  ?  [hau-t  vauT  ?]     Why  ? 

Jim,  look  sharp,  hum ! — Hot  vor  f — D thee,  1*11  let  thee 

know  hot  vor  nif  dis-n  muv  along. 

• 

WHEAL  [wae'ul],  v.  t  To  mark  with  a  blow  from  a  whip  or 
cane ;  to  thrash. 

[Dhu  baa-k  oa  un  wuz  M-waeuld  lig  u  guur'd  uyur,]  his  back 
was  whealed  like  a  gridiron. 

[Zee  wae'ur  aay  doa*n  wacul  dhee  !  shuur  ?]  see  if  I  don't  wheal 
thee  !     Dost  hear  ? 

Wale,  or  strype  after  scomynge. — Promp,  Parv, 
Wall  of  a  strype — mflmre. — Palsgrave^ 

WHEELER  [wee'ulur],  sb.  One  who  makes  wheels  of  carts  or 
carriages — not  the  same  as  wheelwright.  The  latter  includes  not 
only  the  wheeler's  work,  but  everything  connected  with  the  making 
of  carts  and  wagons. 

WHEEL-LADDER  [wee-ul-lad'ur],  sh,  A  lade  for  the  back 
part  of  a  wagon,  having  a  small  roller  or  windlass  attached,  by 
which  the  ropes  for  binding  the  load  can  be  strained  tight.  (Very 
com.) 

wheele  ladder  for  harness,  light  pitchfork  and  tough, 

shaue,  whiplash  wel  knotted,  and  cartrope  ynou^^h. — Tusser^  ^7l^» 

WHEEL-STOCK  [wee'ul-stauk-],  sb.     i.  The  nave  of  a  wheel. 

2.  (More  common  use.)  Short  ends  of  elm  timber  cut  to  the 
proper  length,  and  bored  through  the  centre,  ready  to  be  turned 
and  **  bonded  "  for  the  nave  of  a  wheel — a  regular  article  of  sale. 

WHEEL-STRAKE  [wee-ul-straenik],  j^.  When  the  iron  tires 
of  wheels  are  not  put  on  in  one  solid  ring,  as  is  often  the  casj, 
each  separate  segment  is  a  strake  or  whee/strake.     See  Steart. 

WHE'ER  [wae'ur,  wur],  conj.     Whether.     (Always.) 
[Kaa'n  tuul*  ee  wur  yde  kn  ab'-m  ur  noa*,]  (I)  can't  tell  you 
whether  you  can  have  it  or  not. 

'Tis  all  a  toss-up  waeur  he  do  come  or  wae'ur  he  don't. 

))e  bcste  of  hem  wot  not  what  his  preiere  is  worl>e  &  where  it  tume  to  his 
owene  dampnacion  or  saluacion.  Wyclif^  Works,  p.  1 73. 

WHEREWAY  [wae'urwai*],  sb.   The  wherewith ;  means  ;  money. 
Nif  I'd  a-got  the  whereway,  I  widn  be  very  long  athout-n. 

but  Iha  hassent  tha  ivharewey, — Ex,  Scold,  1.  235. 
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!i  WHETSTOXE.     The  liar's  prize— still  used  thus.     S 

Scold,  pp.  \1\-2. 

W  H I C  H  Y  [weech  -eel,  pr.  Which.  This  form  is  very  coi 
used  as  an  interrogative. 

Mr.  Uird  was  in  to  fair.  Whichy  ? — i.  e.  which  of  them 
is  probably  a  very  old  form,  as  seen  by  the  following — 

Jan  inMc  hvmcn  \fys  bachelers  :  &  sejc  comynge  there 
xxiiij"  of  fair  somers  :  whicfU  \qX  hcuy  bere. — Sir  FerumbrcUf 

See  A  I.  r.  p.  2,  New  English  DUtionary, 

WHIMSY  [wtim'zee],  sb.     Fancy;  hobby;  crotchet;  wl 
Her've   a-got  a  whimsy  eens  her  can't   stan',   and   th 

li'th  a-bcd ;  but  Lor !  her  can  stan',  ees,  and  urn  too,  nif 

a-put  to  it 

W^HIM-W^HAM  [wee-m-wau'm],  sb.     A  crotchet;  a  fad. 

Ees!  that's  another  o'  maister's  whim-whams;  the  vow 
be  all  a-claned  out  twice  a  wick,  sure, — I  s'pose  their  fac< 
be  a-warshed  arter  a  bit. 

WHIP  [wuop],  V,  i.     I.  To  move  briskly. 
Look  sharp  and  whip  along,  and  nect  bide  about. 

2.  V.  t  With  in.  To  put  in ;  to  push  in ;  to  place  in  po 
quickly  implied. 

Come,  soce,  look  alive  and  whip  it  (the  hay)  in  Vore  1 
com'th. 

I  zced  n  comin',  zo  I  up  way  the  ferret  and  net  and  wh 
my  pocket. 

3.  V.  /.     To  slap  with  the  hand. 
Mothers  constantly  threaten  their  children  thus — "Tomi 

bad  boy,  I'll  whip  your  bottom,  I  will,  nif  you  don't  c 
torackly."  This  phrase  implies  no  weapon  whatever  beyc 
bare  hand. 

4.  In  phr.  **  Whip  a  snail."     See  Jig  to  jog. 

WHIP-HAND  [wuop-an'],  sb.  Advantage;  command, 
com.) 

Take  care  he  don't  get  the  whip- and  o'  ee,  mind. 

W^IIIPPKNSES  [wiip-unsiiz],  sb.  Swingle  trees,  or  bo 
used   in   harrowing  or  ploughing.     Rare  in  W.  Som.,  bul 

sometimes. 

WHII>I>ER-SNAPPER  [wuop'ur-snaap'ur],  sb.  A  din 
but  rather  obtrusive  person;  an  insignificant  person.  The 
decidedly  depreciatory. 

Pe  sure  her  idn  gwain  to  drow  'erzul  away  'pon  a  little  z 

snapper  like  he. 
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WHIPSWHILE  [wuop'swiiyul],  sb.  Short  interval— mostly 
preceded  by  every  ;  now  and  again. 

Who's  gwain  to  pay  me  vor  my  time?  I  can't  Vord  to  be 
comin'  bummin'  here  every  whipswhiU  vor  a  vew  shillins  o'  rates. 

WHIRLIGIG  [wuurdleegig-],  sb,     A  teetotum. 

A  common  saying  is,  " To  purdly  round  same  's  a  whirdiigig'* 

Whyrleovge,  or  chyldys  game.     Giraculum, — TV.  Paiv, 

WHISTERPOOP  [wiis-turpfeop],  sb.  A  blow  on  the  ear  or 
chops. 

When  a  zaid  that,  he  zaid  to  un,  you-m  a  liard  !  and  way  the 
same  he  up  way  'is  'an'  and  gid-n  zich  a  whisterpoop  right  in  the 
mouthy  and  down  a  vails,  right  out. 

Chcll  up  wi  ma  Vecst,  and  gi  tha  a  IVhisterpoop. 

Ex.  Scold,  1.  98.     See  also  lb.  II.  353,  578. 

WHISTLE  FOR  [wiis'l  vur],  phr.     To  lose  ;  to  go  without. 
I  wants  to  know  how  I  be  gwain  to  be  a-paid,  else  p'raps  arter 
I've  a-do'd  the  work  I  mid  whistle  vor  the  money. 

WHIT-ALLER  [weet-aul'ur].     The  elder.    Sambucus  nigra, 

WHITE  ASH  [weet  aar-sh],  sb.  The  plant  goutweed.  jEgopo- 
dium  podagraria,     (Usual  name.) 

WHITE-LIVERED  [wuyt,  ^r  weef-luyvurd],  adj.  Cowardly; 
easily  frightened.  It  is  curious  that  in  compounds  liver  has  the  / 
very  long. 

Ya  I  weet-liverd  son  of  a  bitch,  hot  art  afeard  o'  ?  Why,  he  on't 
ait  thee. 

WHITE-MEAT  [weef-mai't],  sb.  Milk  diet,  or  milk  puddings- 
much  the  same  as  **  spoon-meat." 

I  be  most  a-starved  to  death,  they  'ant  a-let  me  had  nort  but 
white  meafs  dree  wicks. 

WHITE-MOUTH  [weef-maewdh],  sb.     An  infant's  ailment. 
Missus,  you  must    take   some    physic,  the  baby've   a-got   the 
white-mouth, 

WHITE  POPLAR  [wuyt,  or  weet  paup-lur],  sb,  Populus  alba 
— silver  poplar. 

WHITE  ROCKET  [wuyt  rauk-ut],  sb.  The  plant  Besperis 
matronalis — common  single  white  variety. 

WHITESUN-CURL  [wuytsn-kuur-ul],  sb.  A  small  kernel  or 
carbuncle ;  a  small  abscess,  which  rises  and  becomes  painful,  but 
does  not  burst.     Nearly  the  same  as  Waxen-curl.     (Very  com.) 
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WHITESUN    GIIJVWFERS    [wuytsn    jdlaufurz],    s^.     The 
double  wliite  rocket.     Double  flowering  Hesperis  matronalis. 
We  always  calls  'em  Whitesun  Gi/aw/€rs,—J\ine  27,  1883. 

WHITESUNTIDE  [wuyt-sntuyd].  Whitsuntide.  The  first 
syllable  is  always  wM'/e.  The  several  days  are  Whitesun  Sunday, 
Whitesun  Monday,  Whitesun  Tuesday,  &c. 

WHITE-WITCH  [weet-weexh],  sb.  A  magician;  astrologer; 
a  male  fortune-teller.  The  word  witch  is  in  this  sense  as  often 
applied  to  a  man  as  to  a  woman.  I  knew  a  man  for  a  great  many 
years,  originally  as  a  shoemaker,  but  who  gave  up  his  trade  to 
practise  as  a  ''witch."  He  was  known  up  to  his  death  as 
*•  Conjuror  B  .  .  ."  He  had  regularly  printed  business  cards  with 
his  name  and  address,  and  underneath,  ^  Nativities  cast,  Questions 
answered/' 

Astrology,  or  Planet  Ruling. — Negatives  prepared,  8cc. — Send  for  pro- 
«I>cclu5  to  J.  W.  Herschell,  Yxomt.— Wellington  Weekly  News,  Feb.  16,  1888. 

and  how  hes  Vauther  went  agen,  ....  and  troubled  the  house  so,  that  tha 
Wtiatjecomb,  tha  Whit  WitcA  wos  vorst  to  lay  en  in  the  Red  Zea. 

£x.  Court.  1.  438. 

WHITPOT  [wee'tpaut],  sh,  A  once  favourite  dish.  It  was 
made  of  cream,  eggs,  and  flour,  sweetened  and  spiced,  to  be  eaten 
cold.  It  now  remains  only  in  name,  and  is  preserved  in  the 
common  saying,  "  He'll  tell  lies  so  vast  as  a  dog  *11  eat  whiipot'' 

WHITTLE  [wiifl],  sb.  The  regular  name  of  a  baby's  long 
flannel  petticoat.  It  is  made  with  the  front  open,  and  tied  with 
tapes.  The  whittle  is  left  off"  when  the  baby  is  **  tucked  up  "  or 
shortened.  It  is  really  a  kind  of  under-cloak.  A.-S.  hwitely  a 
white  mantle,  a  kind  of  cloak. 

tha  wet  he  mickled  and  a  steeved  wi*  the  cold  vore  T  Andra*s  Tide,  chun,  nif 
tha  desscnt  huy  tha  a  new  whittle.  Ex.  ScoU.  1.  276. 

WHO-ZAY  [hfeo'-zai],  sb.     A  report ;  an  "on  dit." 
[Doan  ee  aar-kce  tiie  urn,  tiiz  noa-urt  bud  u  h^o-zai^  do  not 
you  harkcn  to  them,  it  is  nothing  but  a  who-zay. 

WHY  VOR  [wuy  vaur].     Why;  for  what  reason. 
[Tack  -n  aaks  oaun  wuy  vaur  ^^  kau'm  tu  goo*,]  take  and  ask 
of  lilni  why  for  he  came  to  go. 

W 1 1 Y- VC)R-A  Y  [waa-y-vur-aa-y],  sb.  Wherewith ;  means ;  money. 
'Tidn  all  o'  us  've  a-got  the  7vhy-vor-ay  same's  you  'ave,  else  we'd 
goo  vast  enough.     Same  as  Wherewav. 

WICKED  [wikud],  adj.  Addicted  to  the  use  of  foul  or  profane 
l;i  nonage  ;  foul-mouthed. 

[Dhu  wik'ttds  fuul-ur  livur  yhe  yuur'd  spai'k,]  the  wickedest 
fellow  (/.  e.  the  most  foul-mouthed)  you  ever  heard  speak. 
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[Ee-z  u  tuur'ubl  wik'ud  mae'un,]  he  is  a  very  wicked  man — /.  e, 
as  to  language  only.  No  other  misconduct  would  be  implied  by 
either  of  these  expressions. 

WICKED  DAYS  [wik-ud  daiz],  sb.     Week-days.     (Always.) 
Anybody's  work  idn  never  a-finisht  yer — Zindays  and  wicked 
days  be  all  alike. 

Week  being  pronounced  wtk — the  rest  is  easy.     A.-S.  wic. 

WICKEDER  [wik'udur],  adj.     More  wicked ;  worse. 
There  idn  no  more  wickeder  liar,  not  in  twenty  mild  around. 

A  wykkeder  man  {'an  he  was  on  :  nas  non  on  al  hure  lawe. 

Sir  Ferumbras^  I.  2142. 

WICKEDNESS  [wik'udnees],  sb.  Foul  language ;  cursing ; 
swearing.  The  term  is  confined  to  offences  in  language,  and  is 
not  applied  to  general  misconduct 

[Yiie  niivur  yuurd  noa*  jish  wik-udnees  een  au'l  yur  bau'rn  dai'zj 
you  never  heard  such  foul  language  in  all  your  life.     See  Bad. 

WICKERY  [wik-uree],  v,  /.     To  neigh. 

Th'old  mare  knowth  father's  step  so  well's  a  beggar  knowth  his 
bag ;  nif  on'y  a  goth  'long  the  court  her'll  sure  to  wickery. 

WICK'S  END  [wik-s  ai-n],  sb,     Saturday  night ;  week's  end. 
All  thee's  look  arter's  the  wick's  end:  I'll  warn  'ec,  thee  wit-n 
vurgit  to  come  arter  thy  wages. 

WIDDY-WADDY  [wee 'dee- wau -dee],  adj.  Stupidly  weak  and 
vacillatins; ;  unstable ;  not  to  be  relied  upon  ;  changeable. 

A  widdy-waddy  old  'umman ;  he  don't  know  his  own  mind  nit 
two  hours  together. 

WIDENESS  [wuydnees],  sb.     Measure  across.     Wideness  and 
width  are  not  exact  synonyms. 
The  river's  near  the  same  wideness  all  along. 
The  weir-pool  takes  up  all  the  ivitlh  of  th  i  river. 

WIDOW-MAN  [wee*du-mae*un],  sb,     A  widower.     (Always.) 
He's  a  widow  man  way  no  family,  zo  you  on't  have  your  'ouse 
a-tord  abroad  way  a  passle  o'  chillern. 

WIDOW  WOMAN  [wee'du  uum*un],  sb.    A  widow. 
Her  was  a  widow  *oman  avore  her  married  way  he,  and  now 
her's  a-left  a  widow  'oman  agce-an. 

WILD  [wuynil],  adj,     i.  Angry ;  enraged. 
A  very  common  jeer  to  an  irascible  person  is, "  Hot's  the  matter 
then  ?  why  thee  art  so  wild'^  a  cock  gooze  !  " 

3.  adj»    Applied  to  smells. 

Hotever  is  it  here,  soce  ?  somethin'  stinks  terr'ble  wild^  I  sim. 
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e  s;K;ciiiL:'l  (jMantitits.     Same  as 


vn.r.vNnj.v" 

h  Will,  11  illy. 


ce-rul-ce\  sb.     Willing  or  unwilling. 

t.'in  no  use  vor  they  to  zay  nort,  they  must 


VIM  '«uri,:,  ;■.  /.     'IV,  winnow.     (.Always.) 
i\\r  volks  h-:  all  busy  ivimin  o'  barley. 
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WIMBLE-STOCK  [wxSm-1-stauk],  sd.  The  crank  or  brace  used 
by  carpenters  for  boring  with  various  "bits."  By  confusion  of 
sound  in  the  rustic  mind,  this  word  is  often  now  pronounced 
[waum'l-stauk],  as  though  wimbU  and  wambU  were  synonyms. 

IVymbyl,     Terebrum.     Wymbyl,  or  pcrsowre.     Terebellum. — Pr.  Parv, 

A  wymbylle ;  dolabra^  dolabdlula^  terebrum^  &c. — Caih,  Ang. 

and  bore  the  holes  with  his  wymbU, — Fitzherberfi  Husbandries  24/8, 

strong  exeltred  cart,  that  is  clouted  and  shod, 

cart  ladder  and  wimble^  with  percer  and  prod. —  Tusser^  17/6. 

Gimlet^  often  spelt  gimblet^  is  the  diminutive — for  interchange 
of  w  and  g  comp.  ward^  guard;  war^  guerre, 

WIM-SHEET  [wdm--shit],  sb.  Winnowing-sheet.  (Always.) 
A  large  sheet  of  strong  canvas,  used  (more  in  thrashing  corn  by 
machine  than  in  winnowing)  to  spread  on  the  ground  and  catch 
the  com  under  the  thrashing-machine. 

WIND  [wuyn(d],  v.  /.  Any  surface  which  ought  to  be,  and  is 
not  an  even  plane,  is  said  to  wind^  as  a  door,  sash,  floor,  board,  &c. 

"  Can't  make  thick  old  door  fit ;  he  winds  purty  nigh  an  inch,'* 
or  "  he's  purty  nigh  an  inch  windin\^^ 

WIND  [wuyn(d],  v,  t.  To  roll  up,  and  bind  with  a  cord,  the 
fleece  after  shearing.  Hence  he  whose  business  it  is,  is  called  a 
yftooVwinder  [feo'I-wuyndur]. 

WINDING-SHEET  [wuyndeen-shee't],  sb.  The  guttering  of 
a  candle  by  which  an  excrescence  is  formed  ;  also  sometimes  called 
a  coffin-handle.  Supposed  to  be  a  death  sign  to  the  person  in 
whose  direction  it  forms.  I  have  seen  people  change  their  seats 
when  it  begins  to  form. 

WINDLE  [wiin-1],  sb.  The  redwing.  (Always.)  Turdus 
lliacus, 

WIND-MOW  [wee'n-maew],  sb.  In  a  showery  harvest  it  is  very 
common  to  stack  up  the  com  on  the  field  in  narrow  ricks,  so  that 
the  air  may  freely  circulate  through  them.  Thus  the  corn,  if  im- 
perfectly dried,  takes  no  damage,  as  it  would  do  if  put  together 
in  a  large  quantity.  These  small  stacks  are  always  called  7uind' 
mows.    See  Hat,  v,  t, 

WIND-REW  [wee*n-rfeo],  sb.  Hay  after  tedding  is  often  drawn 
up  in  light  rows,  so  that  the  wind  can  play  through  it, — these  are 
wirC-reuts,    The  same  as  "  double-strick  rews." 

'toume  it  agayne  before  none,  and  towarde  nyght  make  it  in  wyndrowes^  and 
than  in  smal  hey-cockes.  FiHherberfs  Husbandry,  25/11. 

3H 
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WIND-SHAKE  [ween-sheeiik],  si.  and  t:  t  A  crack  or 
in  wood  caused  by  too  rapid  drying. 

Turn  eens  way  that  there  board,  else  they  '11  be  a  wind-sh 
[u-wee'n-shee'ukt]  all  to  pieces. 

WINK  [wing-k],  sb.  A  well  from  which  the  water  is  drawi 
a  winch,  chain,  and  bucket.  The  word  is  applied  to  the  shaft— 
"down  the  toink" — as  much  as  to  the  winding  apparatus. 

WINK-EGG  [wing-k-ag].  A  game  played  with  birds'  i 
When  a  nest  is  found,  boys  shout,  [Lat-s  plaa'y  ■wmg-kag-'\. 
^g  is  put  OD  the  ground,  and  a  boy  goes  back  three  paces 
it,  holding  a  stick  in  his  hand ;  he  then  shuts  his  eyes  and  1 
two  paces  towards  the  egg,  and  strikes  a  blow  on  the  ground 
the  stick — the  object  being  to  break  the  egg.  If  he  misses  an( 
tries,  and  so  on  until  all  the  eggs  are  smashed.  This  is  abnosi 
only  use  to  which  the  lower  class  of  boys  put  the  thousands  of 
they  take  in  the  season. 

WINNY  [ween-ee],  v.  i.  To  neigh  gently,  as  a  favourite  I 
does  when  approached  by  his  master.     Same  as  Wickery. 

WINTER  [wee-ntur],  v.  t.  To  keep  or  feed  cattle  througl 
winter. 

Mr.  Stevens  do  winter  his  things  ter'ble  hard ;  but  I  zim  i 
never  pay,  'lis  out  midsummer  a'roost  'vore  t'tl  be  a-pick'c 
again. 

WINTER-BIRD  [wee-ntur-buurd],  sb.  Com.  name  for 
fieldfare. 

There's  two  sorts  o'  they  there  winter-birds.  Some  do  call 
blue-rumps. — Keeper,  Jan.  30,  1888.     See  Grevbird. 

WINTER-GREENS  [weentur-greenz],  sb.  Curled  kale.  E 
as  Curly-greens.    Brassica  fimbriata. 

WINTER-PROUD  [wee-ntur-praewd],  adj.  A  com  crop  w 
has  been  forced  into  premature  growth  by  mild  weather  in  wi 
Such  corn  is  said  to  be  winter-proud. 

WIPE  [wuyp],  sb.  and  v.  t.  i.  A  long  bundle  of  bnishi 
lied  with  several  "  binds."  The  sides  of  rough  sheds  or  "  linh; 
are  often  made  of  wipes  placed  on  end  close  together,  and  b< 
to  a  horizontal  pole  half-way  up.  To  furnish  a  shed  with  sh 
of  this  kind  is  "  to  ivipe  the  linhay  up." 

Thick  there  linhay  was  so  mortal  start,  I  was  a-fo'ce  to  wij. 
up.— Jan.  12,  1888, 

2.  sb.    A  blow. 

Ah'l  gi'  thee  a  wipe  under  the  ear,  s'hear  me  1 
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WIPE  THE  EYES  [wuyp  dh-aajz].  In  shooting,  when  one 
person  kills  the  game  immediately  after  a  companion  has  shot  at 
it  and  missed,  he  is  said  to.  wipe  the  eyes  of  the  one  who  missed. 

Maister  wipe  the  pa*son*s  eyes  dree  or  vower  times ;  I  count  he's 
better  to  praichin-n  he  is  to  shuttin'. 

WIPE  THE  SHOES  [wuyp  dhu  shfeo-z].  A  figurative  expression 
for  obtaining  a  treat  of  drink. 

[Aay  shd  luyk  tu  wuyp  yur  shh'z^']  I  should  like  to  wipe  your 
shoes,  would  be  said  to  a  gentleman  coming  amongst  labourers, 
as  a  polite  way  of  saying,  "  I  should  like  to  drink  your  health." 
See  Footing. 

WISE-MAN  [wuyz-mae'un],  sb.  An  astrologer.  Same  as  White- 
witch. 

WISHING-BONE  [wee'sheen-boa'un],  sb.     The  merry-thought. 

WISHT  [wee'sht],  <7<^*.     Sad;  miserable.     (Very  com.) 

'Tis  a  wisht  thing  vor  her,  poor  soul,  vor  to  be  a-lef  like  that 

there,  way  all  they  little  bits  o'  chillern,  and  her's  a  wisht  poor 

blid  too,  to  the  best  o'  times. 
No  doubt  the  real  meaning  is  bewitched  or  evil  wisht^  1.  e.  suffering 

from  the  evil  eye ;  and  is  a  survival  of  the  time  when  everything 

undesirable  or  untoward  was  set  down  to  witchcraft.     The  belief 

is  by  no  means  dead.     See  Overlook. 

WISHTNESS  [wee'shnees],  sb.  Some  result  of  evil  eye ;  any- 
thing mysteriously  unfortunate  is  a  wishtness, 

I  calls  it  a  proper  wishtness^  vor  to  zee  a  poor  little  crater  like 
her  is,  wastin  away  to  nothin,  an*  all  the  doctors  can't  do  her  no 
good. — Sept.  1884. 

WISS,  WISSER,  WISTEST  [wiis*,  wiis'ur,  wds'tees],  comp,  adj. 
Worse ;  worst. 

They  do  zay  how  her's  wiss-n  he  is. 

[Aay  doa'un  zee*  eens  uur-z  lin-ee  wus'ur-n  uudh'ur  voa'ks,]  I 
do  not  see  how  that  her  is  any  worser  than  other  folks. 

'Tis  the  very  wistest  [wiis'tees]  job  ever  I  zeed  in  my  live. 

But  shameles  and  craftie,  that  desperate  are, 

Make  many  ful  honest  the  vtoorser  to  fare. —  Tusser,  10/32. 

WISTURD  [wiis-turd],  sb.    Worsted.     (Always.) 

Yarn  spun  from  long-combed  wool,  not  from  carded  short  wool. 

It*m  ij  doubletts,  one  jerkin,  2  paire  of  hoase,  ij  hatts,  iij  wastes,  ) 
a  pair  of  wosterd  stockins,  a  paire  of  silke  garters,  iij  paire  of  >  xxx' 
shoes  and  two  paire  of  pantophels.  ) 

Inventory  of  goods  and  chateth  of  Henry  Gandye^  Exeter^  1 609. 

WIT  [weet],  sb.  Sense ;  intelligence  ;  knowledge.  One  of  the 
commonest  depreciatory  sayings  is — 

3  H  a 
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I'  "He  'ant  a-got  no  more  wU-n  plase  God  he  should,"  or  i 

"  Ant  a-got  wit  to  zay  boh  !  to  a  gooze." 

A,-S.  Hii/— understanding ;  knowledge.  This  meaning  b  at 
obsolescent  in  mod.  literature. 

WvTTE  of  vndyrslondynge.     Ingenittm. 
Wyttb,  of  bodyly  knowyoge.     Sentui, — Pr.  Pan/. 
■>  In  dooing  of  eilher,  let  wit  bcare  a  stroke, 

'  for  buieng  or  selling  of  pig  in  a  poke. — Tusser,  16/3. 

1 ;  WIT  [wiit},  V.    Wilt  ?    (Always.) 

i".  WITS;  WIT3N   [wUts ;   wUfsn].     Wouldest;   wouldcst 

M  wilt  not.     See  IV.  S.  Gram.  p.  61. 

['  [Dhee  w&tsn  ae'u  dhik'  vur  noa*  jis  muun'ee,]  thou  wilt  not 

jl  that  one  for  any  such  sum. 

■  j  Wils  thee  like  vor  to  be  a-sar*d  same's  I've  a-bin? 

WITCH-ELM  [wee-ch-uul-um],  sd.   Same  as  Witch-tree  (, 

This  is  probably  a  word  of  rather  recent  growth,  although 

'  it  and    Witch-hahe  are  the  usual    names  of  the    Ulmus  mon 

It  has  very  likely  arisen  as  a  sort  of  duplicate  name  like  Bre 

upon  the  foreign  word  elm  becoming  naturalized,  previous  to  1 

no  doubt  wyclu  was  the  only  name. 

WITCH-HALSE  [wee-ch-haa-Is].  Witch-elm.  Ulmus  mon 
The  usual  name  throughout  W.  Somerset  and  North  Devon. 

WITCH  TREE  [weexh  tree],  sb.  The  witch-elm.  t 
montaiia.  This  name  was  most  probably  once  used  fo: 
varieties  of  the  elm,  and  indeed  it  seems  to  have  continue 
down  to  comparatively  recent  limes. 

A.-S.  7oicf.  Bosworth  gives  this,  "  A  witche,  mountain  ash, 
tree  (?)." 

Wychc,  tre.      Vlmus.—Prsmp.  Parv. 
And  iielher  -,vliffht,  ne  leede,  10  be  leyde  in,  bote  a  grele  clollie  to  ht 
foule  cirjin.         /('/// of  T.  Bnki,  Dr.-on,  1487.     Fifty  EarlUsI  IVills,  p. 

This  cannot  mean  hutch  or  coffin,  as  suggested  in  the  foo 
to  the  above,  because  it  is  put  in  .apposLlion  to  lead  and  dolA 
refers  to  llie  wood  of  which  coffins  were  and  still  are  mostly  r 
Compare  also  the  Devonshire  spelling  of  1487  with  the  pr< 
ciation  of  18S6. 

Uhniii  is  cnlleil  in  grecke  Ptelc.i,  in  englishe  an  Elme  tree,  or  a  IVUi  ti 
Turner,  Herba,  p. 

WITH  THE  SAME  [wai  dhu  sae'um],  aii>.  pkr.  Insta 
iustantaneousl)'. 

[Zeo'n-,;  livur  aay  zee'd-n  aay  staap'  wat  dhu  sarum,  un  au'] 
mee  wiiop-  un  meet  wai'un  rai't  raewn  dhu  naek',]  (as)  soon  as . 
him  I  stopped  instantly,  and  up  with  my  whip  and  met  with 
right  round  the  neck. 
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WITHY  [wiidh'ee].  The  willow ;  osier.  All  species  are  known 
by  this  name,  as  the  "basket  7utthyy*  "thatching  withy ^'^  "black 
withy*'  **mouser-a'/M>'." 

A.-S.  wi^ie^  wi^ige^  wi^^e, 

A  Wethy ;  testis.— Cath,  Ang, 

for  they  be  moste  comonly  made  of  hasell  and  withee^  for  these  be  the  trees 
that  blome.  Fitzturberfs  Husbandries  24,  15. 

The  greater  is  called  in  Latine  Salix  perticalis^  common  Withy,  Willow  and 
sallow.  Gerarde^  Herbal^  p.  1392. 

IVgthy  leves,  grene  otes,  boyled  in  fere  fulle  soft. 

Cast  J)em  bote  in  to  a  vesselle, — Russelts  Boke  of  Nurture^  1.  995. 

WITHY-WIND  [wiidh'ee-wee'n].  Bindweed  ;  the  wild  convol- 
vulus. Convolvulus  arvensis.  The  usual  name  of  this  troublesome 
weed,  unchanged  for  a  thousand  years. 

A.-S.  wj^e-wlnde,     yivoma,  wudu-winde. — Earle^  Plant  Names,  p.  23. 

the  herbe  which  is  called  of  the  herbaries  Volubilis,  in  english  wythwynde 
or  byndeweede,  in  duche  Winden.  Turner,  Herbes,  p.  20. 

The  small  Bindweed  is  called  C<mvolvulus  minor,  Volubilis  minor,  in  English, 
Withwinde,  Bindweed,  and  Hedge-bels.  Gerarde,  Herbal,  p.  863. 

WnTH  [waefth],  sb.     Width.     (Always.)     See  W'IDENESS. 

WIVERY  [wiSvuree],  v,  /.     To  hover. 

I  do  zee  two  or  dree  hawks,  darn  'em,  wivering  [wtivureen]  *pon 
th'  hill  'most  every  day. — Keeper,  June  12,  1886. 

WO  I  [woa* !]  int.  To  horses.  Keep  quiet !  (Always.)  This 
word  is  not  used  to  a  horse  when  moving,  as  a  command  to  stop, 
but  when  restless  or  fidgety,  or  inclined  to  kick. 

Wo^  mare  !  wo^  mare ! 

WOBBLE  [waub-1],  v.  /.  Often  WOBBLY  [waub'lee].  To 
shake,  as  of  a  water  bed,  or  a  bag  of  jelly. 

This  word  would  express  the  shaking  of  a  very  fat  man's  "  corpor- 
ation." So  the  smooth  surface  of  a  bog  is  said  to  wobble  when  any 
part  is  touched. 

The  stock  that  da  eyte  et's  za  fat  an'  za  zlake, 

That  the*r  gurt  duds  da  wobble  eych  step  they  da  take. 

Pulman,  Rustic  Sketches,  p.  9. 

WOKT  [woa-kt],/.  tense^  zndi  p,  part,  of  to  wake. 
The  cheel  wokt  us  dree  or  vower  times  in  the  night. 
Come,  soce  !  you  baint  half  awokt  up  I  s'pose. 

Ver  vreez'd-up  growth's  once  more  awoked. 

By  villditch  rain  and  March's  wind. — Pulman,  R,  Sk,  p.  3. 

WOMEN- FOLKS  [wuom-een-voa-ks],  sb.  Females  in  general, 
as  distinct  from  men-folks.    Also  female  servants. 
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'Xirif.-J.l  "i^ti-vyjc.  Use  J  cci]lcfive'.T  ooJv,  F^«oo 
!'':is  w  brandy  '-■:;;  to  ler.^di.  and  s;,!::  i;^  bailing  oa  the  i 
'Jh^iif;  f;*;t  U  the  ji!-o;/W  l^^h  f'.*r  harJ.-u-^sJ. 

'Vi-iV-  .\-rjd.'^  fiL-zoi-wwod.  is  ihe  lops  of  lw2:>ches  arid 
•  ■jJriV.e  to  be  t:<H  i;p  i.v.o  faggo'^  H=r.ce  advertiscawr.ii  o 
"  five  f.-jiidre^l  'A  uv(J  for  laje,"  mcsn  5  vc  bandied,/*^.- ft. 

/r>«y  in  the  ser.se  of  lignum  \i  rarely  osed  bv  j>saa 
ex'.e;*;  t'>  the  " qia^iiv.'    S^*  Ooij. 

WOOD-CARRIER  7eo-d-l:i5T>-^ ;  eatiaaiyar,  Tcec 
w/rm,  from  the  j/t'.^i '/  s'i'.t  which  are  genet^Ij  adbensj 
&:j':a*}i.  'Il.ii  na:r.';  \s  the  common  or.c  iniocg  ibe  bojs  wh 
l-!i.i  with  it  Vi  cat'.h  niinnows. 

WOOlJ-kICK  V^dHk",  J*.  A  s:3ckorf3^got-vood,a5d 
rro.i.  l.r»;.-:-r;',lc. 

A  ].s;.':r!..-j:.g*r  torr;[j!air.irg  of  t'le  roughness  of  a  wall 
"  Ai.;.  V^'Jj-  riii'l  so  wc!l  y&ytr  s  \cd-ruk'' 

wool;  AVAI.L  reo'l-waur,  ji*.  The  green  woodpecker. 
j-':',iiiiar  ',r>-  K  ?ard  to  U:  "  Wti !  wet ;  «i:t : "  and  is  a  sure  ! 
ra.n,     /!'(■«!  viridii. 

liv-.-  I'-v.li,  \r,l(or  (IfZ-rrV.  ^,  W'Jth.te>.     &.«.'jw. /; 
\V.,;.».w*i.i,  Lrj-I  fV-m  /«  /  I;tVM.f-:-w  LE.— /V*™/.  /'j.-t. 

»-.■!  ^;;*„  «,-!  Sl-.L-ts  s.'.-I  av-C^- ;i- .■.'«.— Caja--o-,  A.-mjir.v  .//**/" -v, 

K'.':  7«(///  l!rp.,rl  Proihicialiimt,  Tram.  Diin  AsH'f.  1S87. 

V.Ofl'J.K   -A-a-ii/jr",  lA;   also  WOPPING,  <7^".     A  bi^ 

lA:--.  ;-  v!:  ;,  I,-  i:--. 

'I  ,  ■  .  ;.  '..  .ff-tr.     fjiitch'i]  a  gun  7. ■■///«  ral. 

V.'.i'l,l.|, 
I  '.■..■.  1  v-.f-i 


ufh-  ■■•"■Mc. 

WORIJ  OF  A  SORT  [wuur d-av-u-soaiirt], /-*r.   Angry  di 
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usually  accompanied  with  bad  language.     This  implies  a  more 
violent  quarrel  than  "  a  vew  words." 

We'd  a-got  a  word  of  a  sort,  as  mid  zay,  and  zo  I  thort  'twas  time 
to  pae'urt  (part). 

WORD  O*  MOUTH  [wuur'd-u-maewdh],  sb.    Parole  agreement. 
There  wad-n  no  writin*,  *twas  on'y  word  0^  mouthy  but  I  should-n 
never  think  he  wid'n  be  jich  rogue's  t'urn  word.     See  Run-word. 

WORDS  [wuur'ds],  sb.  Dispute;  disagreement;  also  bad 
language;  abuse. 

W^hat !  to  be  sure  you  have  not  left  Mr.  White.  WTiat's  the 
matter  ? 

Well,  you  zee,  zr,  we'd  a  got  a  vew  words ,  an'  zo  I  comed  away, 
an'  I  hope  he'll  get  zomebody  to  do  better  vor'n. 

A  vew  words  is  the  stock  reason  for  leaving  service. 

WORK  [wuur'k].     i.  In  phr.  making  work — mischief. 
[Dhai  bwuuyz  bee  au'vis  maek'een  wuurk,']  those  boys  are 
always  making  mischief. 

2.  Attempting  to  commit  rape. 

They've  a  summons-n  for  makin^  work  way  Joe  Salter's  maid, 
and  1  count  he'll  meet  way  it  sharp  dhetuz  tich. 

WORK  [wuurk],  v,  /.  i.  To  ferment.  Always  used  in  con- 
nection with  brewing  or  cider-making. 

Plase-m,  the  drink's  2i-workt  all  out  over  the  vate. 

2.  sb.  Fuss ;  disturbance ;  row. 

Maister  made  up  fine  work,  'cause  the  gig  wad-n  in  order ;  but 
he  never  zaid  nort  about-n  vore  jis  up  ten  o'clock. 

WORK-A-DAY  [wuur'k-u-dai*],  adj.  Given  up  to  work,  as  in 
the  phr.  "  This  work-a-day  wordle." 

WORKISH  [wuur-keesh],  adj.     Diligent ;  industrious. 
Well,  Betsy,  you  be  workish  to-day,  bain'  ee  ? 
He's  a  workish  sort  of  a  young  chap. 

WORKMAN  [wuur-kmun],  sb,     A  farm-labourer. 
There's  very  good  premises,  and  two  workmafCs  cot-houses  'pon 
the  farm. 

No,  I  don't  drave  th'osses,  I  be  on'y  a  workman. 

Wanted,  at  Lady-day,  a  Carter  ;  also  a  Workman^  cottages  and  garden  provided. 
— Apply  to  L.  Darby,  Kerwell,  Huntsham. 

WdlingUm  Weekly  News,  Feb.  16,  1888. 

WORKMANSHIP  [wuur-kmunshdp-],  adj.  Workmanlike; 
substantial. 

I'll  war'nt  shall  be  put  out  o'  hand  in  a  proper  workmanship 
manner,  eens  you  shan't  vind  no  fau't 


,J 
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WORK   OUT  [wuurk  aewt],  r.  /.     i.  In  cultivating  g 
after  each  ploughing,  the  soil  is  rolled  and  **  dragged "  will 
or  heavy  harrows,  until  all  the  weed  and  couch  is  brought 
surface,  and  the  earth  completely  pulverized.     This  after  ] 
is  to  Tvcrk  out. 

W^e  ploughed  thick  field,  and  work-n  out  dree  times  ov 
ee  lidn  tlain  naut  eet]  and  he  is  not  clean  yet 

2.  To  pay  a  debt  by  performing  work  to  its  amount 
Nif  you'll  plase  to  let  me  work  it  out^  I'll  low  zix  shillin: 
gin  'tis  all  a-paid. 

WORRA  [wuurni],  sb,    Whorle.    (Always.)    The  word  is  \ 
generally  to  the  grooved  pulley  fixed  upon  the  spindle  of 
;  various  spinning  machines.     It  is  also  the  name  of  the  g 

I  pulley  upon  a  common  blind-roller,  in  which  the  cord  works. 

I  The  pronun.  is  invariable.     No  untaught  native  would  gu 

1  meaning  of  whoHe  unless  pronounced  [wuiu"ul],  of  which  nc 

j  our  word  is  a  contraction. 

Whorlwyl,  of  a  spyndyl  (whorwhil,  K.  whorU^  P.).     Vertebrum. — Pr 

WORRIT  [wuurnit],  v.  t.    To  teaze ;  to  worry ;  to  harass 
Thick  maid's  enough  to  worrit  a  saint  out  o'  their  life. 

*  j  WORSHIP  [wuush-up],  v.  t.    To  be  fond  of. 

A  cat  had  been  seen  in  a  preserve,  and  a  man  said  to  me, 
idn  arter  the  pheasants,  'tis  the  rabbits  her  do  worship.*^  A 
man  said,  "  I  tell'ee  her  do  worship  they  rabbits." 

WORTH  [waeth-,  wuuth].  In  phr.  " a  worthy  This  in 
of  a  before  an  adjective  is  both  curious  and  very  com. 
case  of  worth  it  is  almost  invariable,  and  seems  to  imp 
speakers  feel  the  word  to  be  a  participle.  This  prefix  is  use 
in  such  com.  phrases  as,  "  'Tidn  a-uwUh  while,"  "  He  wad-n  i 
tuppence." 

[Haut'-s  dhik  u  waeth   een  yoa'ur  muun'ee,  maek   su  \ 
what  is  that  one  worth  in  your  money,  make  so  bold? 
common  way  of  inquiring  the  price  of  any  article.     An  < 
common  depreciatory  saying  is,  **  He  idn  2i<vdth  a  louse." 

Him  scmcde  it  nas  nojt  wor^  a  lous  :  batayl  wi))  him  to  wage. — Sir  Fer 

WORTHY  [wuur'dhee],  adj.    Able ;  wise  enough.    (Very 
Nif  on'y  I'd  a-bin  worthy  to  ha'  knowed  it  avore. 

WORTS  [huurts,  wuurts],  sb.     Whortleberries.     In  this  k 
known  only  by  this  name.     In  the  season  they  are  brought 
in  carts,  the  hawkers  crying,  ^'^  Hurts  1  Hurts  T^     Of  late  ] 
noticed  the  cry  is  Wuurts  ! 

WOSBURD  [woa-u/burd],  sb.    Common  pronun.  of  osbird 
'I'ljjs  pronun.  makes  the  meaning  self-evident — i.e.  ^^whorisk 


\ 
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WRANGWAY  [rang'wai].  A  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Wellington, 
near  to  which  is  a  small  farm  called  IVrangcombe  [rang*k^*m]. 
These  are  situated  on  the  ancient  roadway,  on  which  is  another 
place  called  Oldway,  It  is  probable  that  the  names  are  modern, 
only  dating  from  the  cutting  of  the  new  "  turnpike.*' 

Yf  hit  go  \j  wrong  )>rote  into, 

And  stoppe  J>y  wynde,  )k)u  art  fordo. — Boke  of  Curtasye^  L  99. 

WRASTLE,  WRASTLY  [vraasl,  vraa-slee],  r.  /.  To  wrestle. 
In  some  districts,  particularly  round  Wiveliscombe,  it  is  pron. 
V  raw  si  and  vrawsUen. 

There  idn  gwain  to  be  no  vraa'sleen  t'our  revel  de  year,  'cause 
they  can't  gather  no  money  vor't,  nit  vrom  the  gen'lvokes. 

Jif  tweie  men  goth  to  wraslinge. 

An  either  other  faste  thringe. — Owl  and  Night,  L  793. 

Ful  big  he  was  of  braun,  and  eck  of  boones  ; 

That  prevedc  wel,  for  overal  iher  he  cam, 

At  wrastlynge  he  wolde  here  awey  the  ram. — Chaucer^  Prol,  1.  546. 

Go  not  to  ]>e  wrasUlinge,  ne  to  schotynge  at  cok. 

Hcno  the  Good  IViJftauyte  her  dou\tir^  L  81. 

such  as  have  wrastled  much  with  the  Lord  for  a  blessing. 

1642.  Rogers,  Hist,  of  Nctaman,  p.  333. 

WREATH-HURDLE  [vraeth*,  ^  vrai-th-uurdl],  sk  A  hurdle 
made  of  wattle  or  basket-work,  as  distinguished  from  the  gate  or 
•*  vower-shuttle  "  hurdle. 

In  Dorset  and  other  chalk  districts  the  wreath-hurdU  is  the 
commoner  kind. 

Root  pulper,  cake  crusher,  2  iron  sheep-racks,  sheep-troughs,  about  12  dozen 
gate  and  3  dozen  wreath  hurdles^  sack  trucks,  com  measures. 

Adv.  of  Farm  Sale,  Wellington  Weekly  News,  Oct.  1$,  1885. 

WREDY  [hree'd(ee],  %\  /'.    Of  plants,  especially  corn.    To  throw 
up  several  stalks  from  one  root.     Called  to  thilUr  in  some  counties. 
Rollings  a  fine  thing  for  young  wheat,  'bout  makin*  o*  it  7vredy, 

AVRICK  [rik,  vrik],  v.  t  and  sb.     To  sprain  ;  to  wrench. 

I  wrick  my  neck  more  sharper ;  darned  if  I  didn  think  Td  a-brokt 
my  neck. 

Well,  the  doctor  zess  how  'tis  on'y  a  bit  of  a  vrick  in  my  back, 
but  I  zim  'tis  wiss-n  that  (worse  than  that). 

WRIGGLE.     See  Riggle. 

WRIGHT  [rait,  vrait],  v,t     i.  To  repair;  to  restore. 

[Dhik'ul  diie*  ugee'un  vur'ee  wuul",  aa-rtur  ee-z  w-vraitud  airp 
u  beet,]  that  one  will  do  again  very  well,  after  he  is  righted  up 
a  bit. 

2.  [vrait],  adj,  and  adv.     Right.     From  this  com.  pronunciation 


it  would  seem  as  if  the  idea 
vroiig  must  be  vright. 

Robert,  I  do  vind  eens  you 

WRING  [ring-,  vrirg'],  sb. 

a  "cheese-a'«'«^,"  or  by  man; 

A  well-known  rock  in  the  V 


WRITINGS  [vruyteenz],  j 

Well,  he  calls  the  place  his 

time  vor  to  show  the  vrifins. 

My  God,  if  I 

Convey  a  U 

Whilher  ihe  buyi 


WRIZZLED  [niz-ld,  vrurl 
Can't  think  how  'tis  our  a 
^-vrhtkd  up  to  nothin'. 

WUG  !  [wuug  !],  imper.  ' 
make  them  go  to  the  right 
much  to  the  right  it  is  "  Wi 
"  Wug  roun',"  if  to  turn  roun 
here  round.  This  is  of  course 
walks  on  the  left  or  "  near"  si 
I  hollir'd  "  Waa  1  im 


Fleese  of  wuUe.      VtUiis. 
Flockkvs  of  wulle  or  ojier  lyke. 

WUM-E.     LaiUl.     WULLK  HOWSI 

WURD  [wiird,  wuurd],  sb. 
Hot  be  axin  de  year  vor  w, 

Ste  PiXY-woRDiNC — (.  e.  rot 


WUSSER  [wtis-ur],  adj. 
There's  so  rough  a  lot  : 


WUTS  [wiifs,  waet-s],  sb. 
ll'uls  be  terrljle  low,  sure  'n 
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Y.  I.  As  a  consonant  this  letter  very  frequently  takes  the  place 
of  ^,  as  in  yeffer,  yeath,  yarbs,  yeat,  yerrin,  &c.     S€€  Yerr. 

A  totding,  wambling,  zlottering  zart'aiid-vaiir^AAi/-j/<W. 

Ex.  Scold.  L  54.     See  /».  L  39. 

2.  [ee].  As  a  vowel,  it  is  commonly  used  to  express  the  final 
infinitive  inflection  of  the  intransitive  form  of  verbs,  as  ploughy^ 
war  shy ^  looky^  talky^  &c.,  of  which  abundant  examples  have  been 
given  in  these  pages.     See  W,  S.  Gram.  p.  49. 

In  M.  £.  this  inflection  was  used  with  both  trans,  and  intrans. 
verbs,  but  in  the  dialect  it^is  now  confined  to  the  latter. 

]w  due  Willam  anon  :  uor-bed  alle  his, 

)kU  non  nere  so  wod  to  robby. — Rob.  of  GUuc.^  W.  thi  Conq.  1.  68. 

)>et  is  a  zenne  )>et  make|»  to  sscwy  \t  gode  wy^oate  [»et  ne  is  wy^inne. 

Ayenbitc  of  Imvyt^  p.  25.     Hundreds  of  examples  herein. 

Now  my  folkes  do[»  )ms  vtanyi  :  y^lost  ys  myn  honour. — Sir  Ferumbras^  \,  1645. 

Also  )^re  is  an  ilond,  l>ere  no  dede  body  may  roty. 

Trtidsa,  Dc  locorum  prodigiisy  xxxv.  toL  I.  p.  361. 

3.  When  added  to  any  species  of  handicraft,  it  has  a  frequentative 
force,  and  implies  the  practice,  or  occupation  in  the  work  named. 

I  do  %Xoiit-€racky  hon  I  can  get  it, — means  I  follow  the  occupa- 
tion of  stone-breaker  when  I  can  obtain  work.     See  Masony. 

4.  The  usual  objective  form  oi you, 

I  tell-^'  hot  tis.  You  can't,  can'^'  /  You  don't  zay  zo,  do-^'  / 
Usually  spelt  ee.     See  £  2. 

5.  Final  y  of  lit.  Eng.  is  sometimes  dropped  in  the  dialect  See 
Car,  Slipper,  Dirt,  Stid,  Store. 

and  meyntene  \t  pouvert  of  crist  and  his  apostelis, 

Tjd  \t\  make  profession  to  most  hey  pouvert. —  VVyclif  Works,  p.  5. 

YA  [yaa],  pr.  You.  This  form  is  only  used  when  applying 
an  epithet. 

Ya  gurt  mumphead,  you  ! 

Ya  hugly  son  of  a  bitch,  Til  break  the  neck  o'  thee. 

How  !  ya  gurt  chounting,  grumbling,  glumping,  Zower  zapped  yerring  Trash. 

Ex.  Scold.  L  39. 

YALLER  [yaxd'ur],  sb.  and  adj.     Yellow.     (Always.) 


dMorv, 


n  'Jo,  <«  Kar 


'.ik,  atA  nect  t< 


'nHck  pkce  c'  j^onn  'uu  t 

YAPURD  ClMpwd:,  1^. 
kyafurdu  uuJl^ilk.    /C 

YARBJ.vr,  - -aarfx^enl /to 
Wi/re  a-tniJ  vor  a  riglur  da] 
OW  wootcn  <lw  vin^  'em  '(> 

VARB«  frM^'l"].  '^^     H 

'If  iDcdkciflal  l>cil><,  while  iK 

r^ui'Uiir*},  Mich  ai  tliyme,  j 

I  dfvn'l  never  gcj  O  no  doct 

/«/^f  dmtn,  and  give*  em  lo  ' 


VAkDfyMrdl,  </.  W  la 
)aril*  (16}  Ccci)  t^th  long  a 
["'1'^.  "»  perch.     (Alwayii.) 

Ill  tliiD  diMrict  are  three 
|r,  1 1.      For  ill.  tec  Gatiikk,  'I 

VAI<Nr;ST  [yaarncc*],  iA 

iiKih.  y       riKincy  fiaid  to  bind 

V'^ril  l,iiy  un  lln-n,  will-y? 

}'""fil,  clue  1  'unt  sinnd  word. 
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YEAR  [yuur],  sb.    The  ear.     (Always.) 
A  tuck  under  thy  {yuur^. 

YEAR-GRASS  [yuur-graa's].    See  Ear-grass. 

YEARLING  [yaaTleen],  sb.     i.  A  steer  or  heifer  of  a  year  old. 
Whose  be  they  yarlins  ?  so  nice  a  lot's  I've  a-zeed's  longful  time. 

2.  adj\  When  applied  to  any  other  kind  of  animal,  as  "* ysarling- 
bull,"  ^^ yearling<xA\'^  The  latter  is  not  the  usual  term,  though 
heard  sometimes.     Hog-colt  is  the  general  name. 

YEARLY  [yuur'lce,  sometimes  yaar'lee],  adv.     Early ^ 
You  be  come  to  yearly^  I  baint  in  order  vor-y,  not  eet 

YEAT  [yiif],  sb,  and  v.  /.     Heat.    (Always.) 

[Wuul,  Jiim^. !  kdn-ce  kaech  yut'  s-mau'rneen — shaa'rp,  lid'-n 
ut  ?  ]  well,  James,  can  you  catch  heat  this  raominj — (it  is)  sharp, 
is  it  not?    See  Ex,  Scold.  1.  54. 

He  knowed  twad-n  no  good  vor  to  come  vor  to  kill  the  pig, 
'vore  we'd  Zryeat  the  water  vor  to  scald-n  way. 

Wul  thay  zot  roun  a(|^ne,  an  tliay  vill'd  up  tha  kwarts, 

An  tha///  an  tha  drink  zim'd  ta  warm  up  thare  harts. — N,  I/ogg,  s.  I,  p.  48. 

YEAVY  [yai'vee],  aJj,  Damp;  moist  This  word  expresses 
the  condition  of  painted  walls  and  stone  floors  upon  the  giving 
out  of  frost.     See  Eavy. 

YEFFER  [yaefur],  sb.     Heifer.     (Always.) 
There,  maister  !  don'ec?  call  that  good  beef?     A  maiden  yeffer, 
and  so  nice  a  one  as  ever  I  put  a  knive  into. 

YEFFIELD  [yaef'ce'ul],  sb,  Heathfield.  Usual  name  for  a 
common. 

Langford  Heathfield  [Lang'vurd  yaef'ee'ul],  Chelston  Heathfield, 
Milverton  Heathfield,  Crowcombe  Heathfield,  are  the  names  of 
commons  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  Heathfield  is  the  name  of  a 
parish.     See  Hill,  Moor. 

YELD  [yuuld],  sb.  Hunting.  A  female  deer  not  pregnant 
See  Barren. 

In  the  autumn  hunting,  a  yeld  or  barren  hind  should  if  possible  be  selected. 

Collyns,  p.  73. 

YELK  [yaelk],  sb.     Yolk  of  an  egg.     (Very  com.  pronun.) 
Beat  up  the  ydk  of  a  t^  way  some  milk  and  a  drap  o'  rum's  a 
fine  thing  vor  a  cough. 

^ELKE,  of  an  eye  (ey  k.  s.  egge,  p.).    Vitdlus. — Promp.  Parv, 

YEN  [yaen*,  yiin],  adv.     Yon ;  yonder.     (Very  com.) 
[Wee'ul,  dhee  gfeo  ydn'  tu  faa'rmur  Snuul'z,  un  aak*s  oa  un   tu 
plai'z  tu  km  oavur-n  smoak  u  puyp  umbuynai%]  Will,  thee  go  yen 


to  farmer  Snell's,  and  a^k  liim  to  p'case  to  come  ovi 
pip^  umbye  nighL 

YENNY  [yaenee],  v.  i.     To  yean  ;  to  bring  for 
of  ewes  only. 

^tiW yenny  vore  momm'. 

VERE  [yuur],  "i^P-     Here.     (Always.) 

[  Yuur  twau'2,]  here  it  was.     [Uor  lid^n  yuu>-,'\  s 

[  Yuur !  aay  baeun  gwain  t-acu  dhaa't,]  here !  I  a 

have  that. 


YERR  [yuur-],  v.  t.     To  hear.     (Always.) 

I  do  yerr  how  you've  a  meet  way  a  had  job,  an'  a  1 

In  certain  combinations  the  y  is  dropt,  as  {sliu 

hear  me  ?     A  very  com.  saying. 

[Aa-1  maek'  dbee  muyn,  shuurf\  I  will  make  t 

hear  ! 

The  words  hert  and  hear,  as  well  as  ytar  and  ear 

the  same  sound,  as  above.     See  abundant  examples 

YERRING  [yuur'een], /*.     r.   Hearing;  trial. 
Ihtyerrin  idn  avore  next  Monday. 

3.  Herring.     (Very  com.) 

Fine  yem'ns  I    Fine  yerritis,  all  alive ! 

YET  [ee-tX     See  Eet. 

lo  negative  sentences  it  is  usual  to  find  a  rcdun 
yet 

I  tell-y  I  bamt  gwain  not  eet. 

YF.TH  [yaeth-],  sb.     i.  Healh,  t.t.  healher.     {t 
ThejcM'sall  ablowup  t'hill— do  look  terr'ble  piL 
Earth  has  not  the  y  sound  as  given  in   many 
Earth. 

I.  sb.     Hearth.     (Always.) 

The  hearth  is  that  on  which  a  wood  fire  is  acti 
does  nut  include  the  space  in  front  of  a  grate.  Tl 
jrM-stone  [yaeth-stooTin]. 

So  a  smith's  forge  is  the  large  square  erection  at ' 
his  iron,  while  the  yeth  is  limited  lo  the  very  small 
of  the  "  tew-ire  "  (y.  v.'),  where  the  fire  is  actually  bu 

YETH-CRAPPER  [yaeth -kraapur],  sb.  A  i 
horse  turned  out  upon  a  common,  and   half  star' 
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YETH-HOUNDS  [yaeth'-aewnz],  sb,  A  phantom  pack  of 
hounds,  believed  to  hunt  in  the  night,  and  whom  some  superstitious 
people  declare  they  have  heard.  The  legend  is  not  very  common, 
but  is  steadfastly  believed  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

YETH-POULT  [yaeth'-poa'lt],  sb.  The  regular  local  term  for 
black  grouse,  including  both  sexes,  which  were  once  very  plentiful 
in  the  district,  and  are  still  common  enough. 

The  *  Poult  Inn  '  on  Brendon  Hill  is  a  favourite  meet  of  hounds. 

There  was-dree  htn-poults  and  an  old  blackcock,  but  yeih-poults 
be  got  terr'ble  skecus  (scarce). 

YETTER  [yiifur],  sb,  A  heater — an  iron  to  be  made  red-hot 
and  then  inserted  into  ironing  box,  tea-urn,  or  other  article. 

YOE  [yoa-],  v.  /.  i.  To  hew.  (Always.)  To  hew  a  tree  into 
shape  fit  for  sawing. 

'Tis  a  gurt  piece,  't'll  take  us  more'n  quarter  day  to  yoc  un. 

2.  with  out — to  shape  with  an  axe. 

[Vuul'urz  bee  bad'r  u-yoad amrt-n  dhai  bee*  u-zaa*d,]  felloes  be 
better  hewn  out  than  they  be  sawn. 
Sharp,  Jim,  and  j'^^  out  a  laver  (lever). 

3.  [yoa],  sb.     Ewe.     (Always.) 

That's  a  vew  culls  out  o*  the  [j'^a'-aug'z,]  ewe-hogs.     S^e  Hoc. 

YOE  BRIMBLE  [yoa-  brdm-l],  sb.  The  common  bramble. 
Rubus  fruticosus.  The  term  is  specially  applied  to  one  of  the 
long,  rank,  rope-like  runners  which  are  so  obstructive  to  the 
beaters  in  a  covert,  and  which  are  much  sought  after  by  broom- 
squires  for  binds  or  tyers. 

Hitched  my  voot  in  a  ^xKyoe  brim'l^  and  vailed  all  along. 

The  second  b  is  never  sounded  except  by  those  who  wish  to 
speak  like  "gin'lvokes." 

YOE  CAT  [yoa*  kat],  sb.     Ewe-cat ;  she-cat. 
Sex  of  cats  is  usually  distinguished  as  ram-cat  or  €we<2X.    Tom- 
cat is  the  genteel  form. 

YOLK  [yoa'k],  sb.     The  grease  in  unwashed  wool.     (Always.) 
Terr'ble  heavy  lot  o'  ool,  sight  o'  yolk  in  it. 

YOLKY  [yoakee],  adj.  Of  wool,  unwashed;  full  of  the 
natural  grease. 

Yolky  wool  is  that  which  is  shorn  from  sheep  without  their 
having  been  washed.  The  custom  of  shearing  sheep  without  first 
washing  them  is  very  common  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  but  much 
less  so  in  Somerset 
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YOU  [yfeo,  ylie],  pos.  p.  Your.  Very  com.  in  speai 
children. 

Jinomy,  come  ovcr-n  let  me  warsh  you  niddle  'anc 
niid'l  ao's]. 

Lizzy,  mind  you  don't  dirt  j-tfB  pinny  [yiic  pee-nee]. 

4  certis,  sirs,  bote  je  Jo  :  je  do^  Jra"  selue  scbaine. — Sir  Ftr.  L  i6 

YOUNG  GRASS  [yuutig-  graa-s].  Clover  or  other  annua 
sown  utH)n  arable  land,  in  distinction  to  that  of  mead 
permanent  pasture,     Ste  Land  CRASS. 

YOUNG-HIND  [yuung-uyn],  ib.  Hunting.  A  fema! 
of  three  years  old.     S<e  Spire. 

YOUNG  MAN  [yuung  mae-un],  ib.     i.  Sweetheart 
Tliat's  our  \j,zix^s  young  man. 

So  yi'HHg'Umman  [j-uung-uuinun]  is  the  converse  and  comp 
Bill  Jones  've  a-got  a  fioz  young  umman  sure  'nough — her 
cook  up  to  Foxydown. 

i.  t».     Bachelor.     (AlH-ays,  quite  irrespective  of  age.) 
Of  a  man  of  sixty  it  would  be  said, — No,  he's  a  young 
id-n  never  a-married. 

YOUNG-STOCK  [juung-stauk],  sb.  Young  steere  and 
of  indefinite  age,  from  six  ot  eight  months  to  two  years  old. 

1  otn't  keep  so  much  young-itoek  to  winter,  I  must 
lot  o'  it. 

YOUNGY  [yuunge«],  r.  i.  To  bring  forth  young — sait 
animal  except  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  which  have  i 
special  word. 

I  lee  the  bitch'v  ^y^nng-i.i ;  how  many  ha»^  hera-gol? 

[Dhoal  kyaf  oaTi  yamtgit  naut  eet-s  vauitnaitj  the 
wilt  not  kitten  yet  for  a  fortnight. 

Thick  there  doe's  gwain  \aysMHgy  purty  quick,  I  lee. 

Y(~  WLY  tyaewTilee].  v.  i.     To  howl ;  to  weep  loudly. 
Make  haste  aiorg,  li>l-n  no  good  to  bide  there  r.tr.V*— 
fuake  ni'ise  'nough  lo  frighten  the  veri-  zebm  slaipo^ 

J*.     Woodpecker.     Not  so  comi 


\X'CKS  [yuuk-sT.  sh.     Hiccough.     (Usual  name.) 
Why,  Tommy,  youvc  a-c.M  the  .mis— drink  lome  cold  \ 
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with  your  brcst  sighe,  nor  coughe,  nor  brethe,  youre  souerayne  before  ; 
htyoxin^ft  ^^  bolkynge  ne  gronynge,  neuer  \>t  more  ; 

1430.    John  KusselTs  Boke  of  Nurture  (Fumivall),  1.  297. 

The  same  drunke  with  wine  putteth  away  windinesse  out  of  the  stomacke,  and 
gripings  of  the  belly,  and  helpeth  the  hicket  ox  yeoxing, 

Gcrarde^  Herbal ^  p.  1 02  7. 

YUMMER  [yuum-ur],  sb,  and  v.  t     Humour  {g,  v.). 

Can't  think  hot  ailth  maister's  hackney  mare,  her'tha-got  ^^yummer 

a-brokt  out  all  over  the  zide  o'  her. 

You  never  *ont  do  nort  way  thick  there  young  *oss  nif  you  don*t 

yummer'n. 


Z.     I.  See  remarks  under  S, 

2.  Z  in  rapid  speech,  when  used  for  ///>,  changes  to  sharp  5 
after  k  or  /.     See  ex.  and  remarks,  Come  in. 

3.  contr.  of  ^<?  t\  there  is,  &c. 

Wull,  I  be  glad  [tu  yuiir*^:  u-kaech*  tu  laa's,]  to  hear  he  is  caught 
at  last. 

[Baub  zaed*-0  u  plai'ntee  u  boo'urd  aup  dhur,]  Bob  said  (there) 
is  a  plenty  of  board  up  there. 

ZAHT  [zaa't],  adj.   Soft  in  the  sense  of  foolish ;  imbecile ;  daft. 
Poor  soul !  her  can't  help  o'ut,  her's  a  bit  sa/ity  you  know. 

ZAHTY-POLL  [zaa*tee-poa*l],  sb.  Name  for  a  stupid,  silly, 
half-imbecile  j)erson. 

Art-n  thee  a  purty  zahty-poll  now,  vor  to  bring  the  zive  'thout 
other  whetstone? 

ZALT  [zaa'lt],  sh.  and  v,  t.     Salt.     (Always.) 

ZAND  [zan'(d],  sb.     Sand.     (Always.) 

ZANDY  [zan'dee],  adj,     Sandy.     (Always.) 

ZANY  [zae'unee],  sb,     A  sawney  ;  a  softy ;  a  loutish  simpleton. 
Get  'long  'ome  to  thy  mother  and  zook,  ya  gurt  zany  ! 

ZAPE  [zae'up],  sb.  This  word  is  always  pronounced  soft.  i. 
Sap  in  wood,  as  distinct  from  heart,  i.  e.  the  quickly  grown  outside 
part  of  the  trunk  or  branch,  immediately  beneath  the  bark. 

2.  The  sap  or  circulating  fluid  of  vegetables.  The  blood  of 
trees. 

'Ton't  do  vor  to  cut  thqy  trees  'vore  winter,  else  all  the  zape  '11 
urn  out'n  they'll  blid  to  death. 

31 
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it.'  *^  '  *s-  f",  *j^     ^ 


7>  V  'pa    stt-^  *  sc»£  -»  ;     few 

/fiwt  -H  >si  ^ili«r  vtnr  -i^m.  inr  -a  a«ar  19  sane  ^am. 

Z-t  W  rV,>C  '^sss'iSMfc.:;^  *     Tie   iaf»3e  anicn  'bejc 
«»««;'  ■xa^'fr  vK^g^  ut  -u.  li«  ^.^a*  w  iiac  le  nsw  jol 


i/-i^«  - 


t  y^. ''    %^  >«  i-^tr.  "iw  airi^w  1  aet^ius 


t^ 


I  i*K^%  vi»  yobwt  vir  ^e  sot  -;f  x  -f 

'.**  fcvi  **>»  *r»  tf-ll  -jiiM  vikanw^     Otm^  jia^xBBt 


i     ■■     t       'I ',  VJ^    tfX*Si'.J  ifjii'/w*}'.  -yl  #•*". 

J  t-  i.     jAf  wrf  V-*  'i'.vjr  fc-<i  'jWi«  "iit  tjitw^tf  6*  JCJ 

'/*««  'i^.  /y/rrr  >r/1  a^  tJ^ty  t>rt»e  xi<i^A. 

y.f.f,'/,.  it  ,      '-^'.i.     I Wmuj*  a\  a.  v.^fhs,f     Nnnwrooi  c 

/(■,'■.-■,  '/a**  ,,  ;^.     A  h*a(«;  pil«  ;  now  ouJy  apfilied  It 

V/i .  (,  <r,f ,;  ,r,;^  «>j  *.l  d/rf.t  !,y  Kami  large  lanuwere  im 
'■"  . .'  ■*  i-.'k  '.I  'urn  w)iiti  uui/f^rfK^  m-M.  be  all  rem 
''I:"  I',  i,  j,ia'<T  1,1  t.h-\ij:r.  II«»'«  ir>«  lerm  "lo  take  in 
I  U/  i-itty  M  fi,-:  «t,c'ivc*  atvl  i-ile  them  up  in  a  zn 
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hdTn  for  thrashing  at  leisure.  Now-a-days  ricks  are  not  taken  in, 
but  the  ^  steamer "  is  brought  alongside  the  mow,  and  all  the 
work  is  cx/mpleted  out  of  doors. 

How's  anytxidy  to  make  good  work  way  the  reed  nif  you  bwoys 
do  ride  up,  und  make  jis  mirschy  'pon  the  z^s  f 

Hal.  is  wrong  in  defining  zess  as  a  compartment  in  a  bam;  the 
cor.^partment  is  the  "  pool,"  or  the  "  pool  o'  the  bam." 

To  rantake  in  the  cos  of  bodyes  dede, 
Ileni  for  to  «trerpe  of  hcrneys  and  of  wede. 
And  to  by  fil,  that  in  the  caj  thei  foande. 

Chamer^  Kmghtes  TaU,  11.  147,  151. 

Why  (\*'*\\i  thee,  tlian  tell  me  o*  the  Zess^  or  it  o'  tha  Ilay-pook  ? 

£x,  hcold,  1,  87.     See  also  lb,  p.  175  and  IL  32,  70,  240,  284. 

ZKSS  [zacs].     Regular  pronun.  oi  says,     Su  Z'-L 

Z'l  [/-aa'y].  Short  but  commonest  form  of  j^/  /.  In  re- 
rouniing  any  a^xidcnt  or  event  in  which  the  rustic  narrator  took 
part,  nearly  every  sentence  has  "says  I "  or  "says  he,"  or  [zoa*  u 
/ae»',]  so  he  says.  Generally  all  oratio  recta  begins — [Zoa  aay 
zacs',  z-aa'y^  so  I  says,  says  I ;  or  [zoa*  u  zaes*  z-uur*,]  or  \z-ee'^ 
%f}  her  says,  says  she,  or  says  he.  In  all  cases  the  historic  present 
is  mostly  used  in  narrating. 

ZIDS  [zid'z],  sk  Suds.  (Always.)  The  foul  water  in  which 
riothcs  or  other  things  have  been  washed  with  soap  ;  not  as  in  the 
dictionaries — "  water  impregnated  with  soap." 

Idn  nort  in  the  wordle  '11  stink  no  wis'n  zids,  arter  ^t'ave  a-fret 

a  bit. 

ZIKVK  [zee-v],  sd,     A  sieve.     (Always.) 

ZIO.     See  SiG. 

ZIM  [/urn-],  V,  /.     To  consider;  to  believe ;  to  fancy;  to  think. 
**  1  zim  "  means,  "  it  seems  to  me." 

The  numberless  uses  of  the  form  in  the  preceding  pages  will 
show  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence. 

ZIMMKT  [ziam'ut],  sd.  An  implement  used  in  a  bam  for  throw- 
ing the  corn  into  the  winnowing  machine,  but  formerly  for  throwing 
it  in  front  of  the  "  van,"  ITie  zimmet  is  in  shape  like  a  sieve,  but 
instead  of  ojjen  wire-work,  the  bottom  is,  like  a  drum,  formed  of  a 
piece  of  dried  skin  tightly  stretched.  In  fact,  a  zimmet  is  a  large 
rough  tambourine. 

ZIN  [zdn],  sb.    Son  and  sun.     (Always.) 

My  zin  Tom's  zo  fine  a  chap's  the  zin  ever  sheen'd  'pon. 

3»2 
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ZISW  [zinet'.  :f:     Sinew.     tW-n-n.) 

1  be  a-tooki  waf  thai  there  ra:n  in  mj  ann,  'pen  dmcs, 
tl>c  rtrj  Hune'i  off  the  iinnus  wu  a-tord  cot  waj  a  inncbes. 
mnput,  mazewxy  it. 

[Kbdi  nk  driM*  dha  x^trta  nr  dz  an'-nis,]  cut  right  tbron 
sinews  of  bb  haadwroL 

ZISO  [2*a7iK»i,  /Ar.      As  I   know.     Very  comnoolf 
qaiie  jcAtatAaa^Jj  to  negative  sentences,  as  a  kind  of  assem 
Be  ytmgwain  t^  CUt? 

No,  s-t-lmauf .'  cant  sup,  /  e.  cannot  afford  the  tiine. 
SaoK  in  effect,  iiiid  nsed  as  fre(]nentlf  as  T-I-km/w,  Ttno  I 

ZINZE  [/unv~,  ai/r.  Since.  Sometimes  [sdnt],  dcvct 
[cdnf  (V  »in->]  ;  but  always  unlike  lit  tiiia. 

[Aay  aaiit  n-icc'd  ee  zuns  voaT  Kdrsmus,]  1  have  not  w 
liace  bcfote  Chriiimas. 

ZIT  [nil-,  /.  ffiise,  zauTit,/,  /.  o-iauTit,  or  o-zant],  r.  £ 
To  sit ;  set     6;^=  Set,  Sot. 

PUse  to  tit  down.  Her  never  tol  ycr  no  iDore'D  about  o 
mi  nates. 

Be  you  comin  lo  zee  me  zit  the  sponge  nmt^e  nig^t? 

Hcr'vc  a-^  the  spaiked  hen  abrood  'poo  tb^  ^gs  \ 
o'  you. 

2IVE  [zuy-v],  /*.    Scythe.     (Always.) 

ZIVE  STONE  [zuy-»stoo-un],rf.     A  whetstone.  SeeH 

ZOG  [2aug-].  ti-  1-  A  very  bad  smelling  fungus  (Phu 
pudicui).     Stt  StI-S'k-horn. 

Hoi  ever  is  it  stenkth  zo  yer  ?    \Vhy,  'tis  nort  but  a  scg. 

1.  sl>.     A  bo;;  or  morass.     (Always.) 

Tukc  care  wiitre  you  do  ride,  else  you'll  sure  to  get  in  1 
up  there. 

1  zced  two  hares  'pon  the  hill  yes'day,  jist  np  there  ab 
togs. — Dec.  29,  1887. 

?;OGGy  [zaugee],  adj.    'Roggy. 
Mortal  segj^  country  sure  'nough,  this  yer. 
You'll  vind  it  tcr'ble  zo^  there  under  the  hiU — tid'n  n 
to  go  vor  lo  lidc  thick  via.y. 


ZOKK  [eoak],  sb.     i.  Soaker  ;  term  for  a  sot. 
I'roper  old  toie,  drunk  half's  time ! 
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2.  sb.    A  dolt ;  an  ass.     Same  as  Doke. 
I  call's-n  a  riglar  zoke, 

ZOO  [zfeo*],  adj.     Dry  of  milk — of  cows. 

We  milks  twenty  cows,  but  you  know  they  never  baint  all  in  milk 
to  once,  some  be  always  zoo. 

ZOOL  [zoo'ul],  sb.     Sull  {q.  v.), 

ZOONDER  [zfeo'ndur-],  comp.  adj.  Rather;  sooner.  This  is 
the  commonest  word  to  express  preference  ;  in  this  sense  the  literary 
rather  is  unknown. 

I'd  zoonder  be  'angd  'vore  Td  leeve  way  her.     See  Rathe. 

There !  I'd  zoonder  work  my  vingers  to  bones  'n  ever  I'd  be 
holdin  to  un. 

ZOONY  [zfeo'nee],  v.  i.     To  swoon ;  to  faint.     See  Soony. 
Her  zoonedxx^i  away  in  my  arms  j  and  the  yeat  and  the  galliment 
was  enough  to  make  her  zoo?iyy  sure  'nough. 

"  Consummatum  est^^  qua)>  Crist,  and  comsede  for  to  sounye  Pitousliehe  and 
paal.  Piers  Plffiuman,  xxi.  58. 

ZOWER-ZAPPfeD  [zaaw-ur-zaap-ud],  adj.  Crabbed;  sour  in 
temper  even  to  the  sap  or  marrow.     Usually  applied  to  women. 

Her  is  a  party  old  lade,  her  is  !  nif  her  idn  the  zower-zappkdest 
[zaaw'ur-zaap'uds]  old  bitch  ever  I  yeard  snarly. 

glumping,  zow€rzapped^  yerring  Trash  ! — Ex.  Scold.  1.  40. 

ZUMMER-LEARS  [zuum-ur-lee'urz,  or  lai'z],  sb.  Summer-leas 
or  pasture  land  not  mown  for  hay,  but  fed  down  with  stock  in 
summer  only.  I  have  a  field  thus  named,  written  Summerleys  in 
the  Tithe  terrier. 

ZWAR  [zwauT],  sb.  i.  Swath.  The  row  or  line  in  which  grass 
falls  when  mown  with  a  scythe. 

The  hay  idn  a-drow'd  abroad  not  eet,  there  'tis  now  all  in  zwars. 

2.  A  crop  of  grass  to  be  mown  for  hay. 

That  there's  a  capical  zwar  o'  grass  in  the  Church  field,  I'll 
warn  is  two  ton  an  acre. 

A  SWARTHE  (swathe.  A.)  :  orbita  falcatoris  (falcatorum)  est. — Cath.  Ang. 
SWARTH  of  grasse  ncwe  mowen.     Granun. — Huloet. 

ZWER  [zwuur*],  v.  /.,  sometimes  v.  L    To  spin  round ;  to  whirl. 
Lor  I  he  no  zoonder  catch-n  by  the  collar-n  he  made-n  zwer 
round  same's  a  pug  tap  (peg  top). 

Zw<r  thy  Torn,  else  or  tha  tedst  net  carry  whome  thy  Pad. 

Ex.  ScoU,  I.  112.     Sec  fiote. 


LIST  OF  THE  COMMON  LITERARY  WORDS,  used 
sn  West  Somerset,  which  are  not  pronounced  by  dialect 
speakers  as  in  Standard  English. 

NoCe  that  the  bracket  (  before  a  final  consonant  shows  that  this 
consonant  is  not  sounded  unless  follo.«red  by  a  vowel ;  following 
initial  h  it  shows  the  emphatic  form.  A  turned  period  (')  shows 
the  vowel  or  syllable  {ftectding  it  to  be  long,  or  accented  as  the 
case  may  be.  Where  two  or  more  pronunciations  of  the  same 
word  are  given^  the  first  is  the  most  in  use.  For  Key  to  Glossic 
Spelling,  see  p.  xhriL 


Abate 

abate 

abatement 

abed 

abide 

ability 

ablaie 

able 

aboard 

abreast 

abroad 

abuse,  v, 

abuse,  /^. 

abut 

abutment 

academy 

accept 

acceptance 

accident 

accommodate 


bae'us 
bae-ut 
bae'utmunt 
ubai'd 

buv'd,  baayd 
bdl'utee 
ttblaeuz 
aeubl 
ubo^^i'urd 
ubriis' 
ubrr^a'ud 
buezy  b^o'z 
hue's,  b^o's 
buut 

buutmunt 
aak'udiimee,    all 
stressonist  sylK 
haak'ft(ip,  ^mpA. ; 
ftiip',  UTumph. 

haak'teedunt 
kaum'udae'ut 


I 


accommodation    kaum  'udae'ur- 

sbun 


according  to 

account 

accumulate 

a-rcurate 

accursed 

accuse 

ace 

ache 

acid 

acorn 

acquaint 

acquaintance 

acquit 

acquittance 


koaurdecn  tCie 

kaewnt,  kuw'nt 

kiie'muliie'ut 

haak'urut 

kuu4'ccd 

kue'z 

ae'us 

ae'uk 

aa'seed  (rare) 

ae'ukaurn 

kwaa'ynt 

kwaa'yntuns 

kwcc't 

kwce'tuns 


acre 

across 

act 

active 

actually 

acute 

ad-,  frefix 

adjoin 

TkAyAxtn 

adjust 

adjustment 

ado 

adrift 

adulterate 

adulteration 


ae'ukur  (trisyl.) 

ukraa's 

h>aak(t 

h)aak'tee? 

h)aak'shulee 

kuc't 

ofUn  omitted 

jauy'n,  juy*n 

juurn 

j6s'(t 

jtjsmunt 

udiie' 

udr(if' 

duul'turae'ut 

duui'turaeur- 


&hun 
advance,  v,  t,  to  vaa'ns 
lend 


I 


advantage 
advertisement 
advocate 
adze 
affected 
infected 
afflict 
affront 
afloat 
afoot 
again 
against 
age,  aged 
aggravate 


vaa'nteej 
advurtuyz-munt 
h)ad'vcckee'ut 
ad'ces 

facklud 

flik(t 

fuur*nt 

ufloa'ut 

uv^ot 

ugee'un 

g(in,  gin,  gec-n 

ae'uj,  ae'ujeed 

h)ag*urvae'ut 

a^ee,  agreement  gree*,  gree'munt 

ail,  V.  t.  ae*ul 

air  ae*ur 

akin  kee'n 

alarm  laa'rm 

albert,/. /r.  aulburt 
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alder 

aulur 

alfred,/. ». 

aa-lfurd 

ale 

ae-ul 

alike 

ulik- 

alive 

uluyv,  ulaa-yv 

all 

aui,  aa-I  (rare) 

allotment 

lautmunt 

allow 

Uew,  luw 

almanac 

almighty  (alone 

1  au'lmai'tee 

almost 

umiu's.  mooees, 

aloud 

ulaewd,  uluw'd 

alphabet 

aar-fubut 

alter 

au'ltur,  aa'lttir 

always 

au'vees,  au^lwaii, 

Jn&n 

amen 

amidst 

mdds 

amongst 

mangs,  umang's 

amount,  s6. 

anchor 

ang-kur 

ancient 

an -shunt  {wt 

ai-nshunt) 

angel 

anjee'ul 

anger,  angry 

ang-gur,  ang'gree 

angle 

angl  (noi anggl) 

anguish 

ang-weesh  {not 

anggweesh) 

annoy,  anaoy- 

nau-y,  nauyuns 

anoini 

nauynt 

another 

unuudh'ur 

antic 

h')an-tik 

anvil 

an^vee^ul 

anxious 

ang-shus 

any 

lin'ee 

ape 

ae-up 

apiece 

upces' 

appeal 

paeul,  upaeul 

appear 

peeur,  upceur 
h)aa*pectuvt 

appetite 

apply 

pluy,  plaay 

appoint 

pauy-ni 

puurntees 

approve 

prio'v,  priiev 

appurtenance 

puurt-nu.is 

apdl 

aeupur, 

yae'u  prill 

iipt 

nap 

auible 

a.Vriibl 

arbitration 

aarbilrae'urshun 

Ul 
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bail 

bae'ul 

bench 

bdnsh 

bait,^'.  and  J.  to 

bauyt 

bend 

bain,;>.  r.  bai'n; 

feed 

p.p.  ubai-n 
bifn-eefut 

bait,  to  torment 

baa'yt,  buyt 

benefit 

bake 

baeuk 

benighted 

beenaitud 

bale 

bacul 

berry 

buur-ee 

ball 

baal,  bau-1 

beseech 

beeaaich. 

ballad) 

p.  t.  beesai^h. 

ballet 

baal'ut 

p.p.  u-beesai-ch 

ballot 

beside 

bewuyd 

ballast 

baal-ees 

bespeak 

beespaik. 

balm 

bae^um 

beespoa-kt. 

band  of  music 

ban'-u-m&o'ieek 

«-beespoa-kt 

band,  tie  or  chain  bau  n 

belter 

bad-r 

bandage 

bandeej 

beyond 

beeyun" 

bane 

bae'un 

big 

beg 

bare 

baeur 

bill,**,  and*.  «.  beeul 

bark  (of  dog) 

buurk 

billet 

biiiut 

bark  (of  tree) 

baa-rk 

bus-kee 

barrel 

baa-r-yul 

bitch 

bcecb,  bilch 

barrow  (wbeel) 

blade 

blae-ud 

barrow  (tumulus)  buuru 

blain 

blaeun 

base 

bae-us 

blame 

bUeum 

basin 

bae'usn 

blaze 

blaeui 

bawl 

baa-1 

bleach 

bUi-ch 

beach 

baich 

bleak 

blaik 

beacon 

bik-een 

bleat 

blae-uk 

bead 

baid 

bleed 

bliid 

beagle 

bai'gl 

blemish 

bWm-eesh 

beak 

bik,  baik 

blood 

blud,  aimeit  blid 

beaker 

bikur 

boast 

boanis 

beam 

bee-m 

boat 

boa'ut 

bean 

bee-un 

boil 

bwuuyul 

bear,  v.  t. 

bae'ur,    bae'urd. 

boiler 

bwuuylur 

u-baeurd 

bone 

booun,  boaun 

beast 

bce'us,;S/. 

book 

btek 

bee'ustiii 

boom 

bioTn 

beat,  V.  t. 

beeut,  bait, 

boot 

bfcot 

beeut,u-beeut 

booth 

btodh 

bean 

b^o,  biie 

born,  defective 

'.  bauTnd, 

beautiful 

bftoteeftol 

/.^.  u-bau-urnd 

bed 

bai-d 

borrow 

bau-ree 

bedstead 

bai-dstaid 

bosom 

buui'um 

beech,  beechen 

bucli,  biich-n 

boih 

bioudh 

beet-root 

bai't-riiot 

bottom 

bau  dm 

beetle  (inject) 

but-1 

boirels 

buw'eeuli 

beg,  beggar 

bag,  bag'ur 

bowl  (cup) 

boal 

begin 

bigee'njbieeend, 

bowl  (ball) 

buw-ul,  baew-ul 

u-bigeeiid 

boy 

boaee,  bwuuy 

bell,  belle 

buul 

brace 

brae  us 

bellows 

biJl'ees,  buul  ees, 

bramble 

briim-l 

;*/.  buul-eeilii 

brave 

braeuv 

belly 

buul-ee 

bread  and  cbcese  biir-d-n  chcei; 

belt 

biih,  buLiU 

emph.  braid 
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brc4k,  -.'. 

brai'lc,  broakt, 

case  (box) 

kee-us 

u-broakt 

case  (Fr.  cas) 

keeiu 

breast 

brus, //-  bnisldi 

case  meat 

kee-uunur 

breathe 

cask 

kaas 

brcc-h 

btiuT'ch 

caralry 

kaal-vutre 

brecctics 

buuTchiix 

kecuv 

breed,  ib.  and  v 

btee'd,  bree-d. 

ceiUng 

saileen 

u-breed 

celebrate 

stil-ibrael 

bridge 

bdr-j,  buur  j 

celery 

saaluree 

brim 

briiiif 

siil-ur 

brim 'lone 

bilrmstoa'uo 

centre 

brindlc-d 

biirndld 

ceremony 

suureema 

brisket 

bur-skut 

saarteen 

brittle 

burti 

certiacate 

sttifeekat 

broad 

broa-ud 

certify 

saarteefii 

broadside 

broa-udiuyd 

chafe 

chee-uf 

brooch 

broauch 

chair 

chee-ur 

brunt 

buurnt 

chamber 

chdmnir 

brush 

buursb 

chandler 

cban-lur 

bull 

bi:ol 

change 

chan-j,«fJ 

bullet 

buulut 

chanjubl 

buUuck 

buuleck 

character 

kaareetui 

bully 

buul-ee 

charwoman 

choa-ruun 

bundle 

biiun'l 

chary 

chee'uree 

buns 

buiim 

cheat 

chait 

bundle 

Itiiungl 

cheek 

cbik 

bungler 

buung-lur 

cherry 

chuur'ee 

burden 

buJrn 

cherub 

chuur-ub 

burst 

buLis(t 

chew 

chuw,  cha 

butcher 

bL-o'chtir, 

Childermas 

chdrunni 

bunch  nir 

chiU 

Chlil 

chimney 

chiimlee, 

Cabbage 

kab-eej 

chuam- 

cable 

kecubl 

chin 

chee-n 

cage 

kee-uj 

china  (porcelain)  chainee 

cake 

kce-uk 

choke 

chunk 

calf 

kyaav 

chose,/). '• 

child 

call 

kyaal,  kaul 

christil^s 

kuur-sma 

kaaiii'ee-ul 

cider 

suydur,  s 

candle 

kan-1 

cinder 

siiii-dur 

candlemas 

kan'l-mus 

circular 

sunrkiur 

kee'un 

cistern 

capable 

kec'upubl 

clamber 

tlfim-ur 

cape 

kecup 

clamp 

tlaam 

caper 

kecupur 

clash 

tlaarsh 

capil.il,  adj. 

kaapeekul 

clasp-knife 

tlaas-nai" 

captain 

kaapm 

clean 

tlee-un,  tl 

kaarkees 

cleave 

tiai'v 

keeur 

cleaver 

tiaivur 

kurnacurshun 

clever 

tliivur 

c.irpenicr 

kiia'fmdur 

climb 

Uiim- 

carry 

ka.ir'cen 
kaar 

clod  ( 
clot    i 

tlaaC 

carlridjc 

kaal  Teej 

cloae,  adj. 

Uoaus 
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close,  V. 

tloa'uz 

crusty 

kuur'stee 

cloth 

tlaa-th,  tlau'th 

crutch 

kuur-ch 

cluster 

llus'tur 

crystal 

kuur'stul 

clutch,  sb. 

tluch 

cube 

kue'b,  not  kyiieb 

coarse 

k^o's 

cuckoo 

g^o'k^o 

coast 

koa'us 

cucumber 

kaew'kuum*ur 

coat 

koout,  koaut 

cud 

kwee'd 

colander 

kuul'eendur 

cue 

kue*  (precisely  as 

come 

kau'm,  km 

Fr.  queue) 

comfort 

kaum'furt 

cure 

k^o'ur,  not  kyueT 

company 

kaumpmee 

curate 

k^o'rut,  not 

compasses 

kaum'pusez 

kyue*rut 

compel 

kmpuul' 

curiosity 

k^orausutee 

compete 

kmpait 

curious 

k^o*r-yus 

complicated 

kau'mplee- 

curl 

kuurdl 

kee'utud 

curling 

kuurdleen 

conceited 

kunsai'tud 

curly 

kuur'dlee 

concern 

kunsaa'rn 

curse 

kuus 

condense 

kundai'ns* 

curve 

kuur'b 

cone 

koa'un 

cushion 

kuur'sheen 

conger-eel 

kau*ng-gur-ee*ul 

consecrate 

kau'nseekrae'ut 

Dace 

dae'us 

consecration 

kau'nseekrae'ur- 

dainty 

daa'yntee 

shun 

dale 

dae'ul 

consent 

knsai-nt 

dam,  sb. 

daeum 

conservative 

knsaa'rvuteev 

damnation 

daam'nae'urshun 

contented 

kntai'ntud 

damsel 

daam'zee'ul 

convenience 

knvai'niunsee 

dandle 

dan'l 

convey 

knvauy 

danger 

dan'jur,  not 

cook 

k^ok 

dai'njur 

cool 

kueul 

dangle 

dang'l,  not 

cord 

koo'urd,  koa'urd 

dang-gl 

cornice 

kau'rneesh 

dash 

daar'sh 

correct 

kraek* 

date 

dae'ut 

cowl 

kaew'ul 

daughter 

daar'tur 

crawl 

skraa*lee,kraa'lce 

dead 

dai-d 

creak,  v,  and  sb. 

krik 

deaf 

dee-f 

cream 

krai'm 

deal,  V,  and  sb. 

dae'ul 

crease 

krai's 

dearth 

dee'urth 

create 

kraiae'ut 

decanter 

dai'kan'tur 

creation 

krai-ae'urshun 

deceit 

deesai't 

creator 

krai'ae'utur 

deceive 

deesai'v 

creature 

kraitur 

decency 

dai'sunsee 

cress 

kree's 

decent 

dai'sunt 

cringe 

kuur'nj 

decrease 

daikrais 

crinoline 

kur'nuleen 

default 

deefau-t 

crisp 

krups 

defeat 

deefai't 

cruel 

krue'ee'ul 

defend 

deefain 

crumb 

kr^om 

degree 

deegrai* 

crumble 

kruuml 

deign 

daayn 

crush 

kuur'sh 

delegate 

dul'igee'ut 

crust 

kuur's,  pi. 

deliberate 

dailub'urae'ut 

kuur'stiiz, 

delicate 

ddl'ikut 

krus'tuz 

deliver 

daili^v'ur 
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demon 

daimun 

earnest 

aarnees 

depend 

deepain 

earth 

aeth 

depth 

dilpth 

ease,  easy 

ail,  ai« 

deserter 

east,  easier 

ai-s(t,  ai- 

deserve 

eat 

ait 

desk 

diSs- 

aufees 

deft- 

jie- 

eel 

ee-ul,  ya( 

dewlap 

jiie'laap 

eight,  eighth 

a„"' 

diamond 

either 

digest 

diisjaes- 

elbow 

uul'boa 

discourse 

deesk&o-s 

elder 

uuldur 

disease 

deezai'z 

elegant 

uuleegui 

disfigure 

decsfigur 

element 

uuleemu 

disgrace 
disB 

deesgrae'us 
deesh 

elephant 

uuleafuD 

eleven 

laeb-m 

disorder 

deeioa-dur 

elm 

uul-um 

dispose 

deespoouz 

else 

uul-s 

distrust 

deestriis- 

embers 

disturb 

deestuurv 

employ 

«mpU? 

ditch 

deech 

empty,  v. 

aimp 

dal'v 

encroach 

kroa-uch 

dog 

duug  (often) 

end,  ji. 

ee-n(d 

donkey 

duung-kee 

engine 

ce-D-jdn 

doth 

diiih 

ai-ntur 

dozen 

dim 

entreat 

central 't 

dragoon 

drag-gfco-o 

equal 

ai-kul,  ai 

drain 

draa-yn 

errand 

draw 

drae-u,  drae'ud, 

especially 

spaarshl 

u-drae'ud. 

estate 

eestaeut 

draa',  draa-d. 

ever,  every 

iSvTir,  Hv 

u-draad 

evil 

aivl 

drawbridge 

draa'biirj 

ewe 

yoa- 

dread 

draid 

except 

saep' 

drcjdful 

drai-dftol 

experience 

spaeur-j 

dream 

drai  "m 

eye-sore 

uy-ioou 

dreary 

drae'uree 

dregs 

druug'z 

Fable 

faenibl 

drive 

draiv,  droa'vd 

face 

faeus 

driiile 

dlir'zl 

factory 

faakiure 

drop 

draap 

fade 

vaeud,  f 

drowned 

draewndud 

fag 

vag 

due 

he- 

fagot 

faak-ut 

duke 

iie-k 

fait 

faayul 

duly 

lie  lee 

fair,  adj.  and  ** 

faeur 

durable 

iieTubl 

fairy 

faeuree 

duslc 

daeik 

faithful 

faaytb-fJ 

duty 

jiie-tee 

fall 

vai-l,  va 

dwindle 

dto-Ddl 

vaald. 

Each 

aich 

fi.fi.    . 
u-vau'l 

e3g;r 

ai-gur 

fallow  (field) 

vuul-ur 

eagle 

ai-gul 

false 

fju-ls 

"li^*- 

yuur 

fame 

faeum 

E^ 

ae-urlee 

family 

faamlee 
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fan 

van 

fist 

vuys.^/.vuystiiz 

fancy 

fan 'see 

fit,  adj,  and  sb. 

flit 

far 

vaa'r 

.fitch 

fiich 

farm 

faa*rm 

five 

vai'v,  vuyv 

farrier 

faa'ryur 

fifteen 

viifteen 

farrow 

vaa'ree 

fix 

fiks 

farthing 

vaa'rdn 

flag 

vlag 

fashion 

faa'rshin 

flail 

vlaa'yul 

fast,  adv. 

•vaa'st 

flannel 

flan'een 

fat 

faat 

flat 

vlaat 

father 

faa'dhur, 

flea 

vlai- 

vaa'dhur 

fleam 

flai'm 

fathom 

vadh'um 

fleece 

vlee'z 

fault 

fau't 

flesh 

vlaaTsh 

favour 

fae'uvur 

fling 

vling 

fear 

fee'ur 

flint 

vliint 

feast 

fee  "US 

float 

vloa'ut 

feather 

vaedh'ur 

flock 

vlau'k 

feature 

faichur 

flog 

vlau'g 

feeble 

fai-bl 

flood 

vlud,  almost  vlid 

feel 

vee'ul 

floor 

vloo'ur 

felloe  (as  fallow) 

vuul'ur 

flow 

vloa* 

fellow 

fuul'ur 

flower  and  flour 

flaaw'ur 

female 

faimae'ul 

flue 

flue- 

fend 

fain 

flush 

vlush,  vlish 

fern 

vee'urn 

flute 

fluet 

ferret 

fuur'ut 

fly,  sb. 

vlee' 

ferrule 

vuurdl,  vuurul 

fly,  z/. 

vluy,  vluyd, 

fetch 

vaach 

u-vluyd 

fetlock 

vaefurlauk 

foal 

voa'ul 

fever 

fai'vur 

fog 

vau'g 

few 

vue*,  v^' 

fold 

voa*l 

fiddle 

fiid-1 

folk 

voak 

field 

vee'ul,  fee'ul 

follow 

vaulee 

fierce 

fee'urs 

fond 

fau*n(d,  vau*n(d 

fife 

faif 

fool 

fbo-ul 

fight 

fai't,  fuyt 

foot 

v^ot,  pi.  vee't 

figure 

file  (bill-Ble) 

figur 

for 

vaur,  vur 

fuyul 

for,  prefix 

vur 

file  (rasp) 

vuyul 

force 

foo'us 

fill 

vee'ul,  vul 

fore,  prefix 

voa-r,  vur 

fillet 

ful-ut 

forfeit 

fau'rfeet 

film 

vul*um 

fork 

vau'rk 

filth 

viil-t,  fult 

form  (bench) 

fuur'm 

finch 

viin-sh 

forth 

voonith 

find 

vuyn 

fortune 

fau'rteen 

fine 

fuyn,  fai'n 

forty 

fauTtee 

finger 

ving'ur 

forward 

vuur'wurd 

finish 

fiineesh 

fountain 

faew'nteen 

fir 

vuur 

fracas 

fraenikus 

fire,  and  all  its  vuyur 

frame 

vrae'um,  frae'um 

compounds 

free 

vree* 

first 

vuus(t,  fiius(t 

freeze 

vree'z 

fish 

vee'sh 

french 

vran'sh 
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Hack 

aak 

heavenly 

hacUe 

aaki 

heavy 

hackney 
haddock 

aak'n-ee 

hcbrew 

adik 

hedge 

haj^lc 

agi 

heedless 

hail,  V,  and  sb. 

aa'yul 

heel,  V.  and  sb. 

hake  (fish ) 

aeuk 

heifer 

hale 

ae'ul 

heigh-ho ! 

half  (and  com- 

aa'f 

height 

hell 

helm 

j.„d.; 

aa'l 

halt 

oait 

help 

halter 

auitur  (vale), 

hem 

aaitur  (hill; 

hemp  -en 

halve,  V.  t. 

aaf 

hen 

hand  (and  com p,)  an' 

henceforward 

handkerchief 

ang'kichur 

handle 

ani 

hen-peckt 
,  herald 

handsome 

an'sum 

handy 

an 'dee 

herbage 

hap 

aap 

here 

hard  (and  comp. 

)  aard 

hereditary 

hare 

aeur 

hero 

harmful,  adj. 

aa'rm-f^l 

heron 

(armful,  sb. 

aaTm-vfcol) 

herring 

harrier 

aaryur 

hew 

harrow 

aar'u 

hill 

harsh 

ash,  aay'sh 

hilt 

harvest 

aarus 

.  him 

hasp,  V,  and  sb. 

aaps 

1 

haste 

ae'us 

himself 

hasty 

ae  ustee 

hind 

haulm 

uul'um 

hinder,  adj. 

haunt 

aa'nt 

hinder,  v. 

hay 

aa'y 

hinderance 

hazel 

au'ls 

hinge 

head  (and  comp. 

)ai'd 

hip 

heal 

ac'ul 

hire 

health 

uul'th 

his 

healthy 

uul'thee 

hit,  V, 

heap 

eep 

hitch 

hear 

yuur 

hither 

hearing 

yuur'een 

hoard,  v,  s,  and 

hearse 

aesk 

adj. 

heart 

aa'rt 

hoarse 

hearth 

yaelh 

hobby 

hearthstone 

yaetb'stoaun 

hobnail 

heat 

y(jt 

hoe,  sb,  and  v»\ 

heater 

yijfur 

hog's  lard 

heath 

yacth 

hogshead 

heathen 

ai'dheen 

hold,  hole,  sb. 

heathfield 

yacf'ec'ul 

holdfast 

heave 

aiv 

hollow  (and 

heaven 

aeb'm 

comp.) 

aeb'mlee 
aevec 

aj- 

ai'dlees 

cc*ul 

yacfoir 

aa-y-goa ! 

uyth 

uul 

uul'um 

uul'p 

ai'm 

ai*mp  -m 

ai'n 

ai'nsvuur'ul, 

ai'nsvuur'wurd 
ai'n-pik 
uur'iil 
aarbeej 
yuur 

uureediSt*uree 
ae'uroa 
uur*un 

yuureen,  uur'een 
yoa 
cc'ul 
lilt 
-n,  un  ;  -m,  after 

iiz-zuul* 

uyn 

uyndur 

ee'ndur 

eendums 

ee'nj 

ec'p 

uyur 

's,  uz ;  ee'z,  empk, 

aat 

ec'ch 

aedhnir 

wuur'd 

oa'uz,  hoa'uz 

aub'ee 

aub-naa'yul 

oa*v 

aug'z  lau'd 

auk'seed 

oai 

oa  Ivaas 

aul'ur 
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home 

a  am',  oain 

hood 

iod 

hoof 

uuf- 

hook 

tek- 

hooked 

tok-ud 

hoop 

to-p 

horsefand  comp 

)aus 

hound 

hour 

house  (and 

aewi  ' 

comp.) 

household 

aew-il 

howl 

aewul 

huge 

iLej,»(./yi.e-j 

hundred 

uundurd. 

uundid 

hurdle 

yuur-dl 

hurl 

iurdl 

wuur-au" ! 

te  rau- ! 

hurtful 

uur'tftol 

hyena 

uyainur 

hymn 

hysterics 

uystruyks 

I,  ego 

uy,  aay,  u 

idea 

uydaeur 

if 

neef,  ec-f 

ill 

ecTil 

imitate 

um-cetae-ut 

impeach 

eempoo-urt 

ee'inpuiec'shn 

impress 

eempras' 

imprint 

ecmpuurnt 

imprison 

eempuurin 

eempr&ov 

inch 

Un-s'h 

incline 

eentluyn 

inclose 

eentloa-uz 

income 

eenkaum 

eenkrai's 

increase!  J*- 

ee^nkrais 

indecent 

aun-dai'sunt 

indian 

ee-njee-un 

indies 

indifferent 

eendiirumt 

indi^stion 

een'diisjas'chun 

indisposed 

aundecspooui 

individual 

infamous 

ee-nfumu3 

infant 

ce'nfuni 
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kiln 

kee'ul 

leash 

lai'sh 

kin 

kee'n 

least 

lai-s(t 

kind,  kinder 

kuyn,  kuyndur 

leave 

lai-v 

kindred 

keendreed 

led,^. /.  and/.^ 

^.  laid,  u-lai'd 

kiss 

kees 

lee,  adj. 

Iue- 

kit 

keet 

leek 

lik 

kitchen 

keecheen 

leeward 

lue'urd 

knead 

nai'd 

left 

laf(t 

knife 

nuy'v,  naiv 

leg 

lag 

knit,  and  nit 

ndt 

legal 

lai'gul 

knock 

naak* 

legging 

lag'een 

knoll 

noa'l 

leisure 

liizh'ur 

knot 

naat 

lemon 

lum'un 

knotty 

naafee 

lend 

lai'n,  p,  t.  lai'n  ; 

know 

nau,  p,  t  nau'd ; 

p,f,  u-lai'n 
larnt 

p/p.  u-nau'd 

lone,  sb. 

Labour 

lae'ubur 

leopard  ) 
leper       J 

lup'ur 

labourer 

lae'ubur 

less 

las 

laburnum 

lai'buur'num 

lesson 

laseen 

lace 

lae'us 

let 

lat,  laet 

ladle 

lae'udl 

lever 

lai'vur 

lady 

lae'udee 

leveret 

luv'urut 

lake 

lae'uk 

liberty 

lub'urtee 

lamb 

laam 

library 

luyburee 

land 

lan(d 

license 

luyshuns 

landlord 

laniau'urd 

life 

luyv 

landrail 

lan-rae'ul 

lifelong 

luyvlaung 

lane 

lae'un 

like 

before  a  vowel ^\\Z 

lard 

lau'd 

lilac 

lai'Iau'c 

lash 

laaTsh 

limp 

liim-p 

last 

laa-s(t 

limpet 

lum'put 

last,  V, 

lee'us(t 

line 

lai'n,  luyn 

late 

lae'ut 

lintel 

liin'turn 

lath 

laaf 

lion 

luyunt 

lathe 

lae'uv 

lip 

Mp 

lather 

laa'dhur 

list 

Ws(t 

latter 

laat'ur 

little 

leedl,  leedl 

laugh 

laa'rf 

live,  V,  i. 

lee'v 

laurel 

lau*r-yul 

live,  adj. 

luyv 

lazy 

laeuzee 

loach 

loa'uch 

lead,  V.  lead,  sb. 

lai-d;   liid 

load 

loo'ud,  1^'ud 

leader 

lai'dur 

loaf 

loa'v 

leaf 

leev 

loaf-sugar 

loaf-shuugiir 

leak  and  leat 

lee'ut 

loath 

looiitb,  loaudh 

leakage 

lee'uteej 

lock,  V,  and  sb. 

loa'k 

leaky 

lee'utee 

lock  (of  hair) 

lauk  (as  in  Eng.) 

leanj  adj. 

lai-n 

loft 

laa'f,  laar't 

lean,  v,  u 

lee'un 

lofty 

lauftee 

leap 

lai-p,  leeiip 

log 

luug 

learn 

laa'rn 

look 

l^ok 

learner 

laar'nur 

loom 

l^o*m,  lue*m 

lease 

lai's 

loop 

1^0  p 

leasehold 

lai'soal 

loose 

l^o's,  lue-s 
3  K 
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lord 

!au  urd 

lose 

lau=(t,>J./.lau-s(t 

p.p.  u-lau-s[l 

losing 

lau-sieen 

1:>U 

Uu-s 

load 

laew-d 

louse 

laews 

louvre 

hiuf-ur 

lower,  V.  1. 

Xoi. 

lusly 

Us  tee 

\Uce 

maeus 

mackintosh 

mairteentaews 

madhouie 

mae-ud 

mahogany 

maug'unee 

maa-yd 

maa-yul 

mail 

maayn 

maa'yntain 

major 

m  ic'ujur 

make 

maek,  maeuk 

maker 

makeshift 

maelc-shuuf 

make- weight 

maek'-waiiyt 

male 

maeiil 

mall 

maali,  mau'lt 

maltster 

Riaal*stur 

""men  1 

"^al'li 

mandrel 

maa-ndrui, 

maundrul 

manful 

man-ftol  [so  in 

all  compounds 

maoge 

maunj 

mangel 

mang'gul 

manger 

mangi 

mangy 

mau'njee 

many 

maple 

mae'upul 

m.irble 

maar'vul 

marigold 

mae'urecgoa'I 

maar-dl 

marly 

maardlee 

marry 

maar-ee 

marsh 

maash 

maar-ul 

mash,  V. 

miirsh 

massacred 

maas'akrec'd 

mast  (of  Shi?) 

maas 
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my 


\ 


mmce 

mind 

mine 

minnow 

mint 

minute 

miracle 

miscall 

mischief 
misfortune 
mishap 
misjudge 
miss 

missionary 
mist 

mistletoe 
mistress 
mistrust 
mix 

mixture 
monument 
mood 
moon 
more 
morrow 
morsel 
moss 
most 
mote 
mother 
moult 
mount 
mourn 
mourning 
mouse 
mice 
mouth 
move 
movement 
mule 

mumble 

mumbler 

muscular 

mushroom 

music 

must,  V. 

Nail 

nailer 

naked 

name 

nameless 


muns 
muyn,  mai'n 

mdn'ee 

munt 

miin'eet 

muur'eekul 

mus-kyaal* 

mus-kau'l 
mur'schee 
miis-fau'rteen 
musaap* 
mdsjij* 
mus 

mee'shunuur'ee 
mus 

maes'ultoa* 
mus'uz 
miistrus* 
maeks  (mex) 
maek'schur 
mau'neemunt 
m^o'd 
m^o'n 

moo'ur,  m^o'ur 
maaru 
mau'sl 

mau's,  mau'th 
moo'ees,  mau's 
moout,  moa'ut 
mau'dhur 
m^oturee 
maew'nt 
muur'n 
muur'neen 
muwz",  maewz 

muyz 
muwdh,maewdh 
muuv 

muuvmunt 
m^ol,  mue'ul, 

notaslit.myue'l 
muum'ul 
muumiur 
muusk'lur 
muush'ur^o'n 
ni^ozeek 
muus* 

raa'yul 

naa'ylur 

nae'ukud 

nae'um 

nae'umlees 


namesake 

narrow 

nation 

natural 

nature 

naught 

naughty 

navel 

navigate 

neap 

near 

neat,  adj. 

neckerchief 

necklace 

needle 

needleful 

needlewoman 

negus 

neigh 

neighbour 

neighbourly 

neither 

nervous 

nest 

nestle 

net,  sb, 

net,  adj. 

nettle 

nevei 

new 

new-fashioned 

newel 

newspaper 

next 

nib 

nice 

niche 

niece 

night 

nimble 

nine 

nip 

nipple 

nit 

none 

nonsense 

noose 

north 

northern 

northward 

nose 

not 

notch 

note 


nae'umsae'uk 

naar'u 

naeurshun 

naat'rul 

naeiitur 

noa'urt 

nau'tee 

naa'vl,  naul 

nab'eegeeut 

neep,  nip 

nee'ur 

nai't 

naek'eechur 

naekiaeiis 

nee'ul 

nec'ulv^ol 

nee'uluum'un 

nai'gus 

nai 

naa*ybur 

naa'yburlee 

nuudhiir 

naar'vus 

nas(t 

nas'l 

ndt 

nat 

nufl 

nuvur 

nue,  not  nyue 

nue'-faar 'sheen 

nue'ul 

nuezpae'upur 

nak's 

nub 

nai's 

nee'ch 

nai's 

nai't 

ni3m*] 

nai'n 

nup 

nijpi 

nut 

noa'un,  nooiin 

naun'sai'ns 

ue'z 

nau'th 

nau'dhurn 

nau'dhurd 

noa'uz,  noo'uz 

nau't,  nut,  nect 

snauch 

noa'ut 
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pit-saw 

put'zaa' 

pursy 

puus'ee 

pith 

paeth 

push 

p^'sh 

pity 

pijfee 

pu5sy 

pueiee 

plain 

plaa'yn 

plaintifT 

plaa'yntee 

Quail,  V. 

kwaa'yul 

plane 

plae'un 

quaint 

kwaa'ynt 

plaster 

plaes'tur 

quake 

kwae'uk 

plate 

plae'ut 

quarrel,  v. 

kwauTdl 

plead 

plaid 

quarrel  (gbss) 

kwaur'yul 

please 

plai'z 

quell,  zf. 

kwuul 

plinth 

pKjn't 

quench 

kwaiush 

plot,  sb. 

plaat 

quest 

kwas 

plume 

pl^'m 

question 

kwas'n 

poach 

proa'uch 

quibble 

kwuob'l 

poacher 

proanichur 

quill 

kwee'ul 

pocket 

pau'gut 

quilt 

kwud't 

police 

poa'lees 

quinsy 

skwun'juz 

pond 

pau'n(d 

quit 

kweet 

poplar 

puplur 

quit  rent 

kwee't  rai'nt 

post,  sb. 

pau's,//.pau*stdz 

quittance 

k  wee 'tuns 

post  (mail) 

poo*us(t 

quiver 

kwuovur 

post-boy 

poo'us-boa'ee 

quoit 

kauyt 

poultry 

puul'tree 

pound 

paewn 

Rabbit 

rabnirt,  rab'ut 

pour 

paawnir 

race 

rae'us 

prate 

prae'utee 

rachel,  /.  n. 

raa'chee'ul 

pray 

praa'y 

rafter 

raeftur 

preach 

prai'ch 

rage 

rae'uj 

prepare 

prai'paeur 

rail 

raa-yul 

preserve 

praizaar'v 

railroad 

raa'yulrau'd,  or 

pretty 

puur'tee, 

roa*ud 

puur-dee 

rain 

raa'yn 

prevent 

prai'vai'nt 

'  raise 

ruyi 

price 

pruyz 

rake 

raenik 

prickle 

praek'l 

ramble 

raam'l 

priest 

prai's(t 

range 

ran  j,  not  rai'nj 

prince 

puur'ns 

rank,  (uij. 

raungk 

principal 

puum'supul 

rankle 

raung'kl 

print 

puur*nt,  pur'nt 

rap 

raap 

printer 

piim'tur 

rape 

raenip 

produce 

purjue-s 

rapid 

raa-pecd 

profess 

porfaes* 

rare 

raenir 

prgfit 

prau  feet 

rave 

raeniv 

proof 

pr^o'f 

ray 

raa*y 

propagate 

praupeegee'ut 

reach 

rai'ch 

proud 

praewd 

read 

raid 

prove 

pr^o*v 

ready 

rad'ee 

provide 

purvuyd 

real 

raenil 

pull 

p^ol 

ream,  v. 

raim,  hrai'm 

pulley 

puul'ee 

reap 

rai'p 

pulpit 

puul'put 

rear 

raenir 

pump 

pluump 

reason 

rai'sn 

punctual 

puung'shl 

rebel 

rai'buul* 

purse 

puus 

receipt 

rai'sai't 
3K* 
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saw,  sb. 

zaa*,  zau* 

serpent 

saa'rpunt 

saw,  p.  /.  of  see 

zee'd,  rarefy 

servant 

saa  'rvunt 

zau'd 

serve 

saa*r 

say 

zai 

service 

saarvees 

scafTol  i 

z-skaa*fl 

set,  V. 

zuf,  p.  /.  zaut 

scald 

z-skaai,z-skyaa'l, 

settle,  V. 

sati 

z-^kau'l 

settle,  sb. 

zafl 

scale 

z-skee'ul 

settlement 

sat'lmunt 

scandal 

z  skan'l 

seven 

zab*m,  zaeb'm 

scandalous 

z-skan*lus 

seventh 

zabmt,  zaebmth 

scarce 

z-skceus 

several 

suvur 

scircity 

z-skee*usnee3 

sew    ) 

SOW) 

zoa 

scare 

z-skee'ur 

scarify 

z  skaareefuy 

sexton 

sax'n 

school 

z-sk^ol 

shade 

sheeud 

scholar 

z-skaul*urd 

shadow 

shad'u 

scissors 

SUZ'UZ 

shaft 

shaa'rp 

scoop 

z-sk^o  p 

shake 

shee'uk 

scour 

z-skaaw'ur 

shalt 

shut 

scramble 

z-skraam'i 

shambles 

shaam  'Iz 

scrape 
scythe 

z-skrae*up 

shame 

shee'um 

zuyv 

shameful 

shee'umf^l, 

sea 

sai* 

sbiim'f^ol 

seal 

sae'ul 

shape 

shee'up 

sealing-wax 

sae'ul-wek's 

share 

shce'ur 

seam 

zee'm 

shareholder 

shee'uroa'ldur 

search 

saa'rch 

shave 

shee'uv 

season 

sai'zn 

sheaf 

shee'v 

seat 

zai't,  sai't 

sheath 

shee'f 

second 

sik'un 

shelf 

shulf 

second-hand 

sak*un-an* 

shell 

shul 

secret 

sai'kreet 

shelter 

shuitur 

secretary 

sakeeturee 

shift,  sb.  and  v. 

shuuf(t 

sedge 

zaj 

shift  (garment) 

sbuf 

sediment 

sud'imunt 

shilling 

shuul'eer, 

see,  V. 

zee* 

shul'een 

seed 

zee'ud 

shin 

shee'n 

seek 

zik 

shine 

shee'n 

seem 

zum 

shingles 

shingiz  (onc^) 

seize 

sai'z 

shiver 

shuv'ur 

seizurj 

sai'zhur 

shoe 

sh^o 

seldom 

zul'dum 

shook 

sh^k't 

self  (suffix  only) 

zuul 

shoot 

shuut 

sell 

z!:il 

shovel 

shaewul,  sh^o'ul 

selvage 

zul'veej 

shred 

shree'd 

selves 

zuulz 

shriek 

shrik 

semitone 

siimeetoaun 

sick 

zik 

send 

zai 'a 

side 

zuyd 

sense 

sai'ns 

sieve 

zeev 

sentence 

saintuns 

sift 

zaef(t 

separate 

sup'uraeut 

sigh 

zuyf,  suyf 

September 

siip'tumbur 

sight 

zuyt,  suyt 

serge 

sai'rj 

sign 

suyn,  zuyn 

sermon 

saa'rmunt 

silence 

suyiuns 
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lul-t.  sali:  snile  nnoT-nl 

lol-na-,  mol-inv       smoke  nnoa-k 


uttgnsr  s&-ul 

ii^%  it^siag^     stake 
sifif'hK',  lii^'liu'      sup 


nit././,  nai 
i-skec^ 


zleCup.  il^~p 

zlii]nd 
dait 

t!»g-k 
iliipiir,  UAp~ur 


sober 
socket 
uda 


SOCK 

SOR 

son' 
sool 


tlope  tloa'p 


sBuUer,  KBAflcst  mu'Idnr, 

iQu^'kleei 
iiiilin 
imaaTih 


soathwird 
soath-K«st 
sovereign 
so»,  I.*. 

;  sow.  7i. 

i  ^pangk 

speak 
spedaUy 
speculate 
speedi 
jspeU 

i^ 

j  spincUe 
I  spirit 
i  spit  (dig) 
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spit 

spaat 

street 

strait 

spittle 

spaat'l 

stretch 

straach 

spittoon 

spaatiie'n 

striven 

u-stroa*vd 

splash 

splaa'rsh 

strove 

stroa -vd 

splint 

splee't 

struckt  {see 

str^kt 

split 

spldn't 

p.  724) 

spoil 

spwauyul 

study,  V. 

stud 

spoke,  V, 

spoa'kt 

stumble 

stuum'l 

spool 

sp^'ul 

stumbling-block 

stuumieen- 

spoon 

sp^Ti 

blau'k 

sport 

spoo'urt 

stun 

stun 

sprain 

spraa'yn 

stunt 

staen't,  stai'nt 

sprawl,  V, 

spraa'l 

stupid 

schue'peed 

sprinkle 

sprang'k 

stutter 

stiifur 

squall,  squeal 

skwaa'l 

subtraction 

subztraak'shuQ 

square 

skwuur*, 

suburbs 

s^*baa*rb2 

skwae'ur 

such 

jijs%  jich,  sich 

squirrel 

skwuur 'dl 

suck 

z^o'k 

staff-hook 

staaf-^k 

sudden,  adv. 

suddnt 

staircase 

stae'urkee'us 

suds 

zud'z 

stake 

staeuk 

suet 

s^t  (monosyl.) 

stale,  staler 

staeul. 

suffocate 

suufeekee'ut 

stae'uldur 

sugar 

shuugiir 

stall 

stau'l,  staa'l 

summer 

zuumnir 

stand 

Stan 

sun,  son 

zun 

standing 

stan'een 

surly 

s-zuurdlee 

steady 

stud  ee 

survey,  v. 

survauy 

steal 

stae'ul 

survey,  sd. 

suur'vai 

steel 

stui,  stil 

swallow,  V, 

zwaul'ur 

steelyards 

stul-eeurdz 

swan 

swan,  fiot  swaun 

stem 

stum 

swarm 

zwaurm 

step 
stiff 

staap 

swath 

zwauT 

stuf 

sway 

zwaa'y 

still 

stee'ul 

swear 

zwae*ur 

stink 

staeng'k,  steng'k 

sweat 

zwaet           [zeep 

stint 

staen't,  stai'nt 

sweep 

z^p,  zup,  zweep, 

stitch 

stee'ch 

sweet 

ZWlt 

stoat 

stoa'ut,  staut 

swell 

zwuul 

stole,  V, 

stoa'uld 

swift 

zwur(t 

stolen 

u-stoa*ld 

swill 

zwee'ul,  zwiil 

stomach 

stuumeek 

swim 

zwum 

stone 

stoo'un,  s.oa'un 

swing 

zwing 

stop 

staap 

swivel 

zwiivl 

stopper 

staap'ur 

swoon 

z6o*n,  zue'n 

story,  sb. 

stoa'ur 

sword 

zoo'urd 

strain 

straa7n 

swore 

zwoaiird 

strange 

stran-j,  not 

strarnj 

Table 

tae'ubl 

stranger 

stran'jur 

tail 

taa*>'ul 

strangle 

Strang  *! 

tailor 

taa'vuldur 

• 

straw 

stroa 

take 

taek,  tae'uk 

strawberry 

etroabuuree 

tale 

tae'ul 

stray 

slraa'y 

tall,  taller 

taai,  taaldur 

streak 

strae'uk 

tangle 

tang'l 

1 
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tankard 

tnng-kut 

thursday 

inpe 

thwart 

x^ 

ihyself 

I  H^k  master 

taa-smae'ustur 

lile 

tassel 

tausl 

till,  s6. 

tae'us(t 

till,  V. 

tea 

tai 

tilt 

y- 

teach,  teacher 
tease 

tai-ch,  tai-chur 

timber 

i 

teasle 

lai'il 

tinder 

teat 

laet 

tingle 

tell 

tuul 

tip 

temper 

tai  Tn  pur 

to 

temperance 

tai'mpuruns 

toad 

tempt 

tai-mp 

toast 

ten 
tenant 

taen-ut 

to-morrow 

tenan  table 

taeo-utubl 

too 

tend 

tai-n(d 

took 

tender 

tai'ndur 

tool 

taen-ut 

tooth,  teeth 

tent 

tji-nt 

top 

termagant 

taa-rmeegunt 

tore 

terrace 

touch 

terrier 

tough 

teiTify 
thatch 

tuureefuy 

dhaach,  vaach 

thaw 

dhau 

trace 

these 

dhai-i 

trade 

thimble 

dhiinvl 

train 

1 

ihin 

Ihee'n,  dhee-n 

transom 

thing 

transport 

think 

trap 

thirsly 

ihuus'iee 

trash 

thirteen 

dhiiurtcen 

travel 

thistle 

dusi,  duy-sl, 

treacle 

dushi,  daash-1 

tread 

thon^ 

dhau-ng 

treadle 

thorn 

dbiiurn 

treat 

thorough 

dhuur'u 

trellis 

thought 

dhau't 

tremble 

thrash 

draa-sh 

trencher 

thread 

dracd 

(resile 

threat,  threaten 

draet,  dracfn 

trill 

three 

dree 

trim 

threshold 

draash-1, 

draek'sttol 

trot 

ihro.it 

droa'ul 

troth 

throng 

dring 

trough 

til  rough 

driie 

trowel 

throughout 

driie-un-aew 

t 

irudge 

throw 

droa 

truss 

thrush 

drish 

jfl^^h 

Ihumb 

dhuum 

tube 
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tuesday 

tulip 

tunble 

tumour 

tune 

turnip 

twelve 

twenty 

twill,  sb, 

twin 

twinge 

twirl 

twist,  sb, 

twist,  V. 

twitch 

two 

Unbend 

unbind 

unbosom 

unchain 

unclean 

unfurl 

unweave 

up 

uphold 

urn,  sb. 

use,  sb. 

Vain 

v&let 

valuable 

value 

vane 

vase 

vat 

veal 

vellum 

vent 

venture 

verily 

vermin 

very 

vetch 

view 

violent 

violet 

vitriol 

Wagon 

wail 

waist 

wait 

wake 


chue'zdee 

want 

'  wan't 

chuelup 

warm 

waa'rm 

tuum'l 

warrant,  v. 

wauTn 

chue'mur 

wash 

wau'rsh 

chuen 

wAssail 

wu5aa*yul 

tuur*mut 

waste 

wae*us(t 

twuul'v 

water 

waudr,  waat'ur 

twai'ntee 

wave 

waeniv 

twee'ul 

wax 

waek's,  wek's 

twec'n 

weak 

wai'k 

twiinj,  teo'nj 

wean 

wai*n 

twuur'dl 

weave 

wai'v 

twus(t 

web 

wuob 

t^o-3 

Webber 

wuob'ur 

twee'ch 

wedge 

wau'j 

t^o*,  tuc* 

Wednesday 

wai'nzdee 

week 

wik 

aunbai'n 

weigh 

wauy 

aunbuyn 

weight 

wauyt 

aunbuuzum 

well 

wuul 

aunchaa'yn 

welt 

wuul't 

auntlai'n 

wench 

waun'sh 

f'lnfuurdl 

went 

wai'nt 

^  anwai'v 
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